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QUESTIONS. 


THE MATABELE, 
Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I ivi a 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for the | 
Colonies a question of which I have given | 
him private notice—W hether he has seen 
the report of an interview between 
Colonel Sir Frederick Carrington and a 
representative of Reuter’s agency, pub- 
lished in the newspapers of Monday last, 
in which Sir Frederick Carrington ex- 
pressed himself as follows :— 
“ Now things have gone so far, the Matabele 
must be crushed. There will never be peace, 


They ae or real work until they are removed. 
ey are a standing menace to the of the 


untry. And, more than this, they must not 
pa be defeated, but also driven out of the 
country; the sooner the better. They will 
never work, so it is useless to think of re- 
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‘Stabe them to assist in the development of 
the country. They are absolutely no good, and 
never have been ;’ 

whether Sir Frederick was authorised 
by the Government to make such a state- 
ment or to grant such an interview ; 
whether his views were those of the 
Government or his own; and in what 
character Sir Frederick Carrington has 
been sent to the Cape ? 





1) "Mr: :LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 


‘Retliads, ‘*at tke’ s#me tirke, the hon. 
Gentleman ‘will say whethér any further 
} réliatile *4iforntaiion “liad, been received 
from’ tht Cape. ‘de ‘td wiiat is going on 
there ? 

rg: UNDER: SECRETARY or 
STATE’ yok ‘raz ‘COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : In 
reply to the hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
I have to say that my attention has been 
drawn to the reported newspaper inter- 
view with Sir F. Carrington before he 
sailed. He was certainly not authorised 
by the Government either to grant the 
interview or to make the statement. The 
views he expressed are solely his own 
personal opinions. Sir F. Carrington 


has been sent out to the Cape purely in a 
military capacity, and he will have 
nothing to do with the politics of the 
question. In regard to the question of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, I 
have no further intelligence than that 
communicated to the Press last night as 
coming from Sir H. Loch. An error 
was made in deciphering that telegram. 
It ought to have read that Major Gould- 
Adam’s column had not been engaged, as 
far as Sir Henry then knew, instead of 
that it had been engaged. 


Local Government 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, when I had the honour of intro- 
ducing this Bill to the House, I madea very 
long and, I think, exhaustive statement 
as to its various provisions, and there- 
fore, on proposing the Second Reading 
of this Bill, I do not think I shall be 
justified, nor is there any necessity for 
me to make any lengthened remarks. 
A long period has elapsed since this 
Bill was introduced. I think it was 
introduced in March; we are now in 
November. During the interval the 
Bill has undergone a very full, and, upon 
the whole, a very fair criticism. I think 
pretty nearly all its, defects. have, beam 
discovered, ynd mot of the- Apjendmgnis| 
which are ‘fikely to ‘he ‘eonsi@éted’ in’ 
Committee have, already.beer: ads 
but there haga eet nia ee anes 
questions of considerable importance ,on 
which public opinjgt' hax, beph. xoused, 
and it will probably sdve- the’ time 6f the 
House if, with respect to these, I at 
once make some explanation, which will, 
I think, facilitate the discussion of the 
Bill, both on the Second Reading and on 
the Committee stage. I shall not attempt 
to discuss all the objections to the Bill, 
nor any of the details of the Bill, but 
there are three points of great public 
interest on which I wish to say a few 
words before the Debate commences. 
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grouping of the small parishes. The 
Government proposed that the limit of 
population which should divide the 
parishes which are to have what may be 
called full local organisation from those 
which will be grouped, was a popu- 
lation of 300. In this Kingdom 
there are something like 13,000 rural 
parishes, and when I introduced the Bill 
I told the House that 6,000 of these have 
a population of less than 300, and would, 
therefore, require to be grouped under the 
Bill. Iam free to admit that there is 
in many quarters a very great objection 
to this grouping. There are those who say 
that the parish, as a unit, will lose a good 
deal of its importance if it is grouped 
unnecessarily. There are those who 
think that the advantages of Local Go- 
vernment will be excluded from a great 
many areas which ought to possess them ; 
and there are also those who think that 
the proposed mode of giouping is not 
altogether satisfactory. There is, of 
course, no magic in the population limit 
of 300. That limit was taken as a matter 
of common sense rather than on any 
other ground, and no doubt the precedent 
for it was the grouping of parishes 
by the Local Government Board for 
the purpose of election of Guardians. 
The only object of the Government 
was to have an area sufficiently large 
to justify an organisation. They 
had no other motive, and I will submit 
to the House two or three considerations 
they must bear in mind with reference to 
this area. The first, of course, is the 
question of population. I have had the 
Census Returns carefully examined, and 
the House may take it to be correct that 
F tite proportion of males over 20 years of 
age is 25 per cent. of the population. 
:Population is one aspect ; the other 
faspect is the number of electors. We 
proposed that the parochial register 
should consist not only of the ordinary 
Local Government registered electors, but 
also of the Parliamentary electors in the 
administrative counties, excluding the 
county boroughs. The percentage of 
Parliamentary electors to population is 
18°6 per cent., and of county electors 17°7 
per cent. There is, therefore, very little 
difference between the figures of the two 
classes; but, making the most liberal 
allowance, it may be taken for granted 
that 20 per cent. of the population will 
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represent the electors, We may take 
it for granted that the number of 
rural parishes, the population of which 
is under 300, is 6,000, while upwards of 
4,000 are under the 200 limit; so that, 
if the House were to say that the limit 
should be 200 instead of 300, it would 
add about 2,000 more parishes to the 
operation of the Bill as far as Parish 
Councils are concerned. We propose 
that the remaining parishes should 
be grouped by the County Council. 
Even if tke 300 limit be left 
untouched, I should propose, in the 
first place, that there should be a parish 
meeting in every parish, no matter what 
the population. In the Bill as intro- 
duced no parish was to have a parish 
meeting until the parish was grouped, 
but I should propose that every parish 
should have a parish meeting ; that where 
grouping takes place each parish shall 
form a ward of the parish, and that all 
the powers which belong to the parish 
meeting in reference to giving assent or 
dissent to various Aets, and more especially 
with referdnce to the control of taxation, 
shall go to the parish meeting of each con- 
stituent parish. I would suggest that the 
County Council should have much greater 
elasticity than the Bill at present gives 
with reference to grouping. Those on 
the spot are better able to decide this 
question than we are here, and it would 
be undesirable to tie the County Council 
down to any limit of population at all. 
I should be disposed to allow the County 
Council discretion to give a Parish Council 
toa parish which desired it, and, with the 
consent of the parishes, to group parishes. 
I would also suggest the insertion of 
words to provide that parishes grouped 
shall be neighbouring parishes. There 
must not be an interval which would in- 
convenience the parishes. The Govern- 
ment will not stand by the population 
limit of 300, but will listen to any sug- 
gestion or amendments which may be 
made with reference to that figure. The 
House, therefore, will understand that, 
so far as grouping is concerned, we pro- 
pose to give the County Council much 
larger elasticity than the Bill at present 
invests that body with ; and we propose, 
also, that the question of the number of 
population should be a question to be 
discussed in the House, and whatever the 
judgment of the House is upon that point 
we shall be prepared to defer to it. 
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Now I come to another and, perhaps, a 
more important question than grouping. 
There has been a very general alarm 
created throughout the country as to the 
effect that this Bill would have upon the 
Church of England. When I made my 
speech upon the introduction of the Bill 
I said— 

“The House will understand that we draw a 

broad dividing line between civil and ecclesi- 
astical matters; we do not touch the parish in 
its ecclesiastical aspect at all; we do not 
interfere with its ecclesiastical functions or 
powers ; but, as in all civil parishes Church- 
wardens are cw officio Overseers, we see no 
necessity that they should continue in that 
capacity in the future.” 
Then, with reference to the transference 
of property, I said that we excluded 
Church affairs ; in transferring the powers 
and duties of Churchwardens we ex- 
cepted those powers and those duties 
which respected Church or ecclesiastical 
charities. I find no fault—and I should 
not be entitled to find fault—with the 
feeling that has been raised upon this 
question. Where a Bill will have a 
wide-reaching effect on a variety of in- 
stitutions, every institution, whether it 
be Established or Nonconforming, has a 
right to see that its interests are safe- 
guarded, and I find no fault with the 
spirit of inquiry and the spirit of criticism 
which have been displayed. I find some 
fault with the Bill being described as a 
Bill for the spoliation of the Church of 
England, and I was exceedingly as- 
tonished to find the effect of the Bill 
stated, and responsibly stated, to be— 

“ A Bill under which the Church would be 
disendowed of her charities, robbed of her 
parish rooms, and ousted from her schools.” 

If that statement be correct, of course I 
should have been guilty of a very gross 
breach of faith. It would be impossible 
to reconcile my statement, that we drew 
a broad dividing line between ecclesi- 
astical and other business with that view 
of the effect of the measure. I think 
the House has a right to expect—and 
the House has never yet been dis- 
appointed, no matter from what side 
Ministers have been taken—when a 
Minister introduces a Bill to Parliament 
that he should makea plain, unmistakable, 
and honourable statement as to the 
meaning and effect of that Bill. I, 
therefore, feel it due both to myself and 
to the two distinguished Civil servants— 
men who serve both Parties with absolute 
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impartiality and with great ability— 
who are responsible for the draft- 
ing of Government measures, to 
trouble the House with these re- 
marks in order to show that the state- 
ment to which I have referred is not 
correct, and that the Bill does not do 
what it is alleged it does. I understand 
that the controversy rages around three 
questions—schools, parish rooms, and 
charities or doles. I would look ut the 
question of schools first, because it is, 
perhaps, the most important of the 
three. The clauses which are assumed 
to affect schools, and which would, 
of course, affect to some _ extent 
other matters, are Clauses 5, 6, and 
13. Clause 5 deals simply and exclu- 
sively with the legal ownership of pro- 
perty—what I believe lawyers would 
call bare trusteeship—and it does not in 
any way affect the trust under which 
property is held. Under Clause 5 the 
legal ownership of property which is 
vested in the Overseers or in the Church- 
wardens and Overseers—excluding pro- 
perty connected with the affairs of the 
Chureh—is transferred to the Parish 
Council ; but the ownership so transferred 
is vested in the Parish Council, subject to 
all trusts and liabilities affecting the 
same. No property which the Church- 
wardens or Overseers hold jointly with 
anybody else is touched by the clause. 
Suppose property was held by the Rector 
and the Churchwardens, or by any body 
of Trustees, whether they be lay or 
clerical, together with the Churchwardens 
or Overseers, that is not touched by the 
Bill. In fact, this clause is to carry out 
an Act which was passed in 1819. In 
1819 a law was passed which, after 
authorising Churchwardens and Over- 
seers to acquire land for certain purposes 
connected with the relief of the r, 
enacted that all buildings, lands, or 
ditaments purchased, hired, or leased for 
any of the purposes of the Act, should be 
conveyed to the Churchwardens and Over- 
seers. In fact, the Churchwardens and 
Overseers were created a sort of guasi- 
Corporation for the purpose of holding 
parish property; and the clause with 
which I am now dealing has reference to 
the legal interest in that property, ex- 
cluding property that is connected with 
the affairs of the Church. I say, dealing 
with the clause as it stands, there is no 
breach of faith in that. Property that is 
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not ecclesiastical property, that does not 
relate to the affairs of the Church, that is 
vested in the Overseers and Church- 
wardens as representing the parish, ought 
now to be vested in the Parish Council as 
representing the parish. I do not think 
this clause will in any way touch schools, 
Under the Schools Sites Act of 1841— 
which, after all, is the foundation Act 
under which the great bulk of the sites 
of national schools have been taken—the 
property is authorised to be conveyed to 
the minister of the parish and the 
Churchwarden and Overseer. There is a 
provision in that Act that that convey- 
ance shall not affect the trusts, which 
shall be subject to the provisions for the 
management of the schools. In 1844 it 
was found impracticable constantly to in- 
troduce the Overseer, and, therefore, 
another Act was passed enabling school 
sites to be conveyed exclusively to the 
minister and Churchwardens. From the 
best information we have been able to 
obtain we believe that in the case of the 
bulk of the national schools in this 
country the sites were conveyed to the 
minister and Churchwardens as a qguasi- 
Corporation for the purposes of the 
schools. But suppose the property is 
not conveyed in that way, it may have 
been conveyed to Trustees for the benefit 
of the school, and that, again, is outside 
the clause. I think the only possible 
case—I do not deny that there may be a 
case—the only possible case in which 
school property would be affected would 
be where schools had heen conveyed ex- 
clusively to Overseers or to Church- 
wardens and Overseers. But surely such 
a case would come under the words 
“property connected with the affairs of 
the Church.” The schools of the 
National Society are schools attached 
to a system which is declared to be for 
the promotion of the education of the 
poor in the principles of the Established 
Church of England. Under the founda- 
tion children in these schools are obliged 
to be instructed in the Liturgy and 
Catechism, are subject to the superin- 
tendence of the clergy, and are bound to 
attend Divine Service at the parish 
church or some other church ; the master 
and mistress are obliged to be members 
of the Church of England ; and the final 
court of appeal in the event of any dis- 
a as to the religious teaching is the 

ishop of the diocese. I venture to 
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submit that a school so founded, so 
managed, and so restricted is emphati- 
eally an affair of the Church. This, 
however, is a small part of the argu- 
ment, affecting only the ownership and 
not the management of the schools. I 
say that no Church school comes within 
the purview of Clause 5. Then we 
come to Clause 6, which I admit is a 
wider clause. Clause 6 transfers to the 
Parish Council the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the Churchwardens, except 
so far as they relate to the affairs of the 
Church or to ecclesiastical charities ; 
and the question arises as to the manage- 
ment of the national schools coming 
within these powers, duties, and liabili- 
ties. I am advised on very high 
authority that this clause deals only with 
the Common Law and statutory powers, 
duties, and liabilities of Churchwardens, 
and that it does not in the slightest 
degree deal with them in their capacity 
of Trustees, which is subsequently dealt 
with in Clause 13; and those gentlemen 
who have looked at the clause critically 
will see, if it did affect them in that 
capacity, it would be a reductio ad 
absurdum, because it would then associate 
in the joint management of schools the 
whole body of the Parish Councii. I 
do not know how a Corporation could 
discharge, in company with anybody else, 
the duty of Trustees. That would be a 
question for lawyers to decide if there be 
any necessity for such adecision. Clause 
18, no doubt, is the clause in which the 
main difficulty has been found. Clause 13, 
in the first place, affects Trustees, and, in 
the Interpretation Clauses, “ Trustees ” 
means “Managers.” Therefore, any 
remark I may make now applies not 
Only to the Trustees, but also to the 
Managers of a charity. The first part of 
that clause is optional. It, says the 
Trustees of certain charities—public 
recreation grounds, public meeting- 
rooms, allotments for the benefit of the 
poor, or any like public purpose con- 
nected with a rural parish—may, with the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners, 
transfer the property to the Parish 
Council ; and if they transfer the property, 
it must be subject to the existing trusts. 
They bave no power to alter these 
trusts ; and, even if anew scheme is pro- 
posed on the occasion of the transfer, the 
old Trustees must be a party to it. I 
take it that nobody will apprehend that 
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there is any danger lurking in that 
clause. The 2nd sub-section of the 
clause says that— 

“ Where the Overseers of a rural parish, or 
some of them, are, either alone or jointly with 
any other persons, Trustees of any parochial 
charity, such number of the Councillors of the 
parish, not exceeding the number of the Over- 
seer-Trustees, as the Council may appoint, shall 
be trustees in their place, and when the charity 
is not an ecclesiastical charity, this enactment 
shall apply as if the Churchwardens were 
specified therein as well as the Overseers.” 

The general effect of the sub-section is 
this—it removes Overseer-Trustees and 
puts in their place Trustees elected by 
the Parish Council. I shall be told, 
perhaps, that a great many Church- 
wardens are, as Churchwardens, Trustees 
and Managers of national schools ; and 
that if this clause remains as it is, it will 
be in the power of the Parish Council to 
remove Churchwardens from the trustee- 
ship and management of such schools, and 
to substitute persons elected by the 
Council who may not be in sympathy 
with the schools. But are Church- 
wardens, as Churehwardens, ever 
Managers of national schools? The 
National Society only makes a Church- 
warden a Trustee or Manager if he is a 
member of the Church of England. 
Only upon that condition is he appointed 
Manager of one of these schools. He is 
appointed as a Churchwarden, who is 
also a Churchman. Many efficient 
Churchwardens are, however, not Church- 
men; and I notice that quite recently 
the Archbishop of Canterbury deprecated 
the idea that Churchwardenship should 
be confined to members of the Church of 
England. Possibly, there may be cases 
where Churchwardens are national 
school Trustees, althongh they do not 
fulfil the condition of Church member- 
ship ; but I do not know of any. The 
intention of the Government is clear 
upon the point with which I am now 
concerned. My own opinion has never 
been concealed this House. When 
the Free Education Bill was before us 
I proposed an Amendment advocating 
the introduction of representative control 
in all publie elementary schools in places 
where there is no choice of schools for 
the parent. The Government, however, 
are not attempting to introduce indirectly 
by means of this Bill the views sup- 
ported by them in 1890. Th-ir inten- 
tion has been not to interfere with the 
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management of Church of England 
schools or Nonconformist schools. But 
doubts have been expressed upon this 
subject by the critics of the Bill; and as a 
point of this magnitude ought not to be 
left open to any doubt, the Government 
are prepared to introduce words into 
the measure for the purpose of setting 
this question completely and finally at 
rest. I submit that this Bill does not 
affect elementary schools, ne matter to 
what denomination they belong. The 
next matter to which I have to refer is 
the subject of parish rooms. We have 
been charged with attempting to rob the 
Church of its parish rooms. There is 
not, however, anything in the Bill which 
empowers the Parish Council to inter- 
fere with the trust of any charity 
whatever. They must take the 
charity as it is, and administer it accord- 
ing tothe law. Thus, though they will 
have the power of electing representatives 
on the Boards concerned, they will have 
no power to alter the trust of parish 
rooms. A parish room must be erected 
on somebody’s land. If it is erected 
upon glebe belonging to the Church, the 
freehold and control over it is in the 
Rector, and no one can interfere. Then 
the parish room is in many cases erected 
on property bought with money collected 
by the clergyman or minister, and is 
vested in him without any declaration of 
trust, and the building, viewed in the 
aspect of an ecclesiastical charity, will 
not come within the purview of the Bill. 
But where a room is vested in Trustees 
for user as a reading-room or library, 
or foran educational purpose, it is not a 
case of an ecclesiastical charity. It is a 
general public purpose; and if anybody 
has been put upon that trust in a repre- 
sentative capacity, it is right that the 
Parish Council should be represented 
upon it. But if you ask me about what 
is called a mission-room, erected and held 
for the benefit of the Church or any 
denomination that has found the funds 
for it—a room held for Divine Service 
or Sunday schools—then I think that 
that is a charity which should be outside 
this Bill, and which, I believe, is outside 
the Bill. I quite admit that perhaps 
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we shall have to expand in some respects 
the definition of an ecclesiastical charity. 
This is a difficult question, and we must 
endeavour in Committee, on the one hand, 
to protect the rights of the Church and 
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t to 
their property ; and, on the , to 
protect the rights of the public where 
the property is of a public character. 
The remaining topic to which I must 
allude is that of doles or parochial 


of every Religious Body with res 


charities. In my speech on the First 
Reading, I said I did not propose to 
interfere with ecclesiastical charities, 
and to that I adhere. Now, these 
parochial charities may be divided into 
four groups. They are charities for the 
benefit of some particular class—poor 
widows, or orphans, for example; or 
they are charities for the benefit of the 
poor of a parish, to be distributed in 
some particular mode—in providing coal, 
or clothing, or food, let us say ; or they 
are charities for the benefit of the poor 
generally ; or, fourthly, they are charities 
for purely ecclesiastical purposes, A 
large number of gentlemen have main- 
tained on public platforms, and in the 
Press, that if the Trustees of any charity 
belonging to one of the first three cate- 
gories which I have named are ecclesi- 
astical persons, the charity is thereby 
made an ecclesiastical charity. That is 
not the law of the land. I must trouble 
the House for a minute or two with a 
statement of the law on this point, a 
statement delivered by one of our most 
eminent Judges. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : What date ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The date is 
1857. In 1857 the Master of the Rolls 
said— 

“1fthe charity be founded to support some 
religious establishment, ur if it seek to promote 
religious education—as in the case of Lady 
Hewley’s Charity—and if, in addition to this, 
the intentions of the founder are not clearly ex- 

ressed, or if the instrument of foundation be 
ost, or even had never any. existence, the 
opinions and religious tenets- of the founder 
have a most material bearing on the question— 
Who are the objects of the charity and in what 
manner the trusts of it are to be performed for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the general 
purpose, which is known to be the support of 
religion? . . . But when the cbarity in question 
is one of a purely eleemosynary c , a 
wholly differens class of consideration arises, 
No doctrine of law, no precept of religion, 
establishes that the act of relieving a fellow- 
creature from the privations or calamities 
which have befallen him ought to be preceded 
by ascertaining that he holds opinions in ac- 
cordance with the true doctrine of Christ, as 
promulgated in the Gospel, or with those which 
the donor believes to be such. The duty of re- 
lieving his fellow-creature in distress is im 1 
on the Christian irrespective of religious 
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doctrines and tenets, and notwithstanding that 
the object of charity may worship God in an 
erroneous manner, but in that which he believes 
to be most acceptable to his Creator. In these 
charities, therefore, I consider that the pre- 
sumption, that all classes were intended to par- 
ticipate. in the bounty bestowed, is so strong, 
that it requires a clear and «distinct expression 
of unequivocal import to exclude any class of 
Dissenters from the benefits of the original 
foundation ; where such clear expressions are 
used the Court must follow them, because the 
rule of this Court is, as I have already stated, 
to carry the will of the founder into effect, 
when it violates no rule of law or morality ; 
but in such a case it requires strict proof that 
such was the will of the founder, and all evi- 
dence asto the peculiar tenets and opinions of 
the founder are inadmissible as evidence of his 
intention. His intentions must be found to be 
expressed in the instrument itself, the burden 
of proof being thrown on those who seek to ex- 
clude,... In eleemosynary charities, the 
religious opinions and tenets of the founder are 
wholly to be disregarded, and are to be treated 
as forming no indication of his intention on 
which this Court can act, The presumption is 
that he included all, and the burden of proof 
lies on those who seek to exclude.... The 
observations I have made respecting the 
principles which govern charities of this de- 
scription plainly show that I attribute no 
moment to the circumstance, that the persons 
po to superintend and administer this 
charity are the Rector and Churchwardens of 
the parish. It is a charity founded for the 
purpose of relieving fellow-men from want, and 
the Rector anc Churchwardens, from their 
position, were the persons most likely to know 
and judge best who were the persons standing 
most in need of such relief. These observations 
of mine will also dispose of the cases of all the 
other charities where the argument, that they 
were intended for the benefit of members of the 
Established Church, rests on the fact that the 
persons appointed to distribute the bounty or to 
select the objects of it are the Rector and 
Churchwardens for the time being of the ish. 
In like manner, it follows from what have 
said, that the fact that the recipients are re- 
quired to rehearse a particular prayer in 
church, and also the fact that they are 
required to attend at the church, and sit in a 
particular pew, or that they must attend at the 
church porch, or in the church itself, to receive 
the bounty awarded, does not, in my opinion, 
justify the exclusion from participating in this 
charity of persons who do not conform to the 
doctrines and rites of the Church of England.” 


Therefore, I take it that whether hon. 
Gentlemen may approve the doctrine or 
not, it is the law of this country that an 
eleemosynary charity administered by 
the officers of the Church is not on that 
account a Church charity. Therefore, we 
are prepared to contend that these doles, 
which are for a general charitable pur- 
pose, and not exclusively for ecclesiastical 
purposes, are parochial charities, and, 
although we do not for a moment pro- 
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pose that the Rector or any Trustee 
properly appointed should be removed or 
dispossessed or interfered with in his 
trusteeship, we claim that the Parish 
Council shall have the right to elect, 
instead of the Vestry, Trustees in those 
cases. That is the general view we take 
in reference to these dole charities. I 
am not going to argue the question now ; 
but I may tell the House that there is a 
very great difference of opinion as to the 
desirability of these charities, and as to 
whether they are a beneficial mode of 
relieving the poor. So far as my own 
correspondence is concerned, I can assure 
the House that the communications I 
have received from the clergy urge the 
Government to stand firm on this portion 
of the Bill, seek to imply that the Bill 
goes a great deal further than it does, 
and express complete dissatisfaction with 
the present mode of administering dole 
charities. There is one other point in 
connection with this Church question on 
which I wish to say a word, and that is 
with reference to closed churchyards. 
This clause has been described as a grave 
interference with the rights of the Church. 
As a matter of fact, it is a most innocent 
clause, put in for what I may call a 
purely sanitary purpose. Under the Act 
by which churchyards are closed, the 
Churchwardens of the parish are directed 
to maintain the churchyard in decent 
order and do the necessary repairs to the 
walls and fences and to pay the expenses 
out of the poor rate. That power we 
propose to transfer to the Parish Council, 
for this simple reason : that it is a power 
of expenditure out of the poor or public 
rate, and that, therefore, the elected 
representative body of the parish should 
spend the money. The idea that there 
would be any interference with the user 
of the churchyard is a mistaken one. 
There is no power to do anything of the 
sort. That power is vested in the 
Incumbent of the Church, and all the 
power that is given is to repair the walis 
and fences, and to keep the place in decent 
order for the public benefit. We have 
no other motive in introducing the clause, 
and I should be glad to hear what 
reasonable objection can be urged against 
it in Committee. The churchyard 
remains vested in the Rector or In- 
cumbent of the parish. That is all I 
have got to say upon the various 
criticisms made with reference to the 
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ecclesiastical aspect of the Bill. There 
is one other class of objection as to which 
I have to say a word, and that is the 
objection raised to the second part of the 
Bill, which deals with the creation of 
District Councils. The Government 
have been urged to abandon this part of 
the Bill, and to confine the measure 
exclusively to Parish Councils. The 
Government are not prepared to take any 
such course. The Government regard 
that part of the Bill which deals with 
District Councils as of quite as great 
importance as that relating to Parish 
Councils. Parish Councils are the 
special organisations for special purposes 
and with special advantages. Now we 
have created a system of County Councils, 
it is impossible to carry out a proper 
scheme of Local Government if District 
Councils—which were a part of the 
scheme of the late Government—are not 
formed. We regard that portion of the 
Bill as vital, and we are not prepared to 
cut it out of the Bill. Objections are 
also raised to the Bill on the ground not 
so much of its sanitary and general Local 
Government aspect, but on account of its 
interfering with the administration of the 
Poor Law. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen cheer as if they endorse that 
view. I went at great length, on the 
introduction of the Bill, into the reasons 
why the Government thought that the 
Poor Law administration should be 
associated with District Councils. At 
present the Poor Law Guardians are, 
in effect, the District Council. They 
are the Rural Sanitary Authority 
for the greater part of this King- 
dom, and we consider that there is 
no necessity or justification for creating 
another Local Authority and another 
Local Body. We consider that a 
popularly-elected Body in the rural 
districts is quite capable of administering 
the Poor Law and the local affairs of 
those districts. I have seen it stated 
that we are proposing to intrust the ex- 
penditure of the rates to persons who 
are not ratepayers. What do you do in 
the case of School Boards, Town Coun- 
cils, and County Councils ? I hear the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the King- 
ston Division laugh, but I would ask him 
who form the constituency of the London 
School Board? Is it not the house- 
holders ? There is no question of the 
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with any County Council or Town 
Council election in England nor in con- 
nection with tke election of Members of 
Parliament, and I submit that a con- 
stituency that is good enough for this 
House, School Boards, Town Councils, 
and County Councils, is good enough for 
the District Councils. It would be in- 
troducing a very dangerous doctrine if 
we were now to attempt to stereotype 
that system of plural voting which was 
established in 1834 and was in harmony 
with the notions then prevailing as to 
the electoral franchise, but was swept 
away with the consent of both Parties 
many years ago. I do not admit that a 
man who is not directly rated pays no 
rates. I am prepared to contend that a 
man who pays rent pays rates, and that is 
a doctrine which Parliament consented 
to when it abolished the compound 
householder, and from that principle we 
see no reason to recede. The Poor Law 
expenditure is not now defrayed out of 
the rates entirely as it used to be. Only 
72 per cent. is defrayed out of the 
rates. Owing to the large subventions 
made by this House for Poor Law pur- 
poses in addition to other purposes, at 
the present time 22 per cent. is paid out 
of the Imperial Exchequer, and, there- 
fore, to that 22 per cent. all classes con- 
tribute, whether they pay rates or not. 
So far as that point is concerned, we are 
not prepared in any way to recede from 
the principles we have laid down in the 
Bill. Then there is 6 per cent. which 
arises from other sources—contributions 
from relatives and the like. I thought it 
would suit the convenience of the House 
if they knew the views of the Govern- 
ment on some of these vexed questions. 
It is impossible on the Second Reading 
to go into all the details of such a 
measure as this. There is no desire on 
the part of the Government to stand upon 
the exact wording of every line in the 
Bill. It will need a good deal of amend- 
ment. It: will need amendment from 
both sides of the House. There are 
provisions in it which some of my 
friends on the Government side of the 
House think doubtful. I have not 
thought it desirable to dwell on these 
to-night, but we shall have to make 
clear some points of the Bill to 
which those Members attach considerable 
importance. So with regard to the other 
side of the House the Government will 
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be ready to consider objections, and we 
desire to do all we can to make the Bill 
perfectly intelligible. We desire to be 
perfectly fair to ali Parties, and to have 
the assistance of both sides of the House. 
The Government will assume, so far as 
the details of the Bill are concerned, no 
non possumus attitude. I have told the 
House what the Government consider 
the vital principles of the Bill. We 
must have the Parish Council in all its 
fulness and efficiency undisturbed, and 
we must have our Local Government com- 
pleted. We must get rid of what we 
consider to be the objectionable franchise 
under which the Guardians are elected. 
We must popularise that Body in the 
administration of the Poor Law. That 
will be a decided improvement not in 
the Poor Law itself, although I think 
that in certain matters there is room for 
considerable improvement there, and we 
believe that with the assistance of the 
Representatives of the great mass of the 
people we may not only give those who 
administer the Poor Law a stronger 
claim on popular confidence, but may 
make that administration more effective, 
more successful, and more conducive to 
the real results which the original 
legislators who passed the Poor Law 
contemplated. ‘These are the conditions 
on which I ask the House to read the 
Bill a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I am quite sure that everybody 
will agree that the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has adopted a 
course at once convenient and helpful to 
the House. He has been good enough 
to take the House into the eonfidence of 
the Government as to the changes they 
propose to make in the Bill, and I have 
no doubt that what he has told us will 
have the effect if not of shortening the 
discussion, at all events of clearing up 
some matters that have caused doubt, 
and of enabling us to confine our atten- 
tion to certain points in the Bill which 
—whether we are for or against them— 
we think of the greatest interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman-has referred to two 
or three different questions, and, if the 
House will allow me, I will also allude 
to them, varying a little the order in 
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which the right hon. Gentleman dealt 
with them. The right hon. Gentleman 
dealt with the question of Church 
property in a manner which must have 
been satisfactory to everybody in the 
House, no matter whether he agrees 
with him or disagrecs with him. He 
told us what I understood from the be- 
ginning—namely, that it was his inten- 
tion to act loyally and honourably by the 
plain declaration he made when he intro- 
duced the Bill. Ido not know who he 
was quoting when he referred to the 
language which had been made use of in 
regard to the Bill; but I am confident 
that po one intended to charge him with 
bad faith or want of honourable com- 
pliance with the declarations he origi- 
nally made, There was an impression in 
the minds of those concerned in safe- 
guarding the property in which they 
were interested that perhaps the words 
of the measure went further than the 
right hon. Gentleman believed them to 
go, but I am sure there was no intention 
ou the part of anyone sitting on this side 
of the House to bring against the right 
hon. Gentleman so serious a charge as he 
seems to think was conveyed in the 
language to which he has referred. 
Whatever language may have been used 
in or outside the House, it is now plain 
that if the wording of the Bill is not 
clear it will be made so. We may take 
it from what he has told us that it is not 
the intention of the Bill to interfere with 
Church schools or with schools of any kind, 
or with that which can be properly de- 
scribed as “ Church property.” I under- 
stand him to say that if there remains 
any doubt in the minds of hon. Members 
after what he has said, he is prepared in 
the Committee stage to introduce words 
to make the language of the Bill clear 
and distinct, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of a doubt. If the right hon. 
Gentleman will do that, it is, I am satis- 
fied, all that can properly be asked or ex- 
pected of him. For my own part, I 
have always remembered the emphatic 
character of the language the right hon. 
Gentleman used on the introduction of 
the Bill, and I ‘have always felt that if 
there were any reason to doubt what his 
meaning was he would do as he has done 
to-day—namely, tell us that his words 
were misunderstood, and put the matter 
right. Then, as to the change the right 
hon. Gentleman has announced in regard 
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to the grouping of small parishes, he will 
remember that when the measure was in- 
troduced some of us ventured to express 
the opinion that dealing with some small 
parishes would not be so easy as he 
anticipated. We who have had some 
experience of dealing with these 
local areas and of altering them 
know how unpopular it is ; and I am not 
sure that the change which the right 
hon. Gentleman has announced to-day is 
one which materially improves the Bill. 
The suggestion, as I understand it, is 
that he will do away altogether with the 
fixing of the population at 300. He 
does not adhere to 300 as_ the 
population below which a parish must 
be grouped. He suggests that a parish 
below 300 shall have a parish meeting, 
but shall not elect a Parish Council 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: What I said 
was that I left it open to the House to 
determine the number of the population. 
I said every parish would have a 
meeting, and that every parish below the 
line the House finally fixed would be 
grouped. 

Mr. W. LONG: Yes; but shall not 
have a Parish Council of its own. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly 
not. 

Mr. W. LONG: That is what I said. 
They will be grouped, and will not have 
a Parish Council. That is hardly a 
correct description of what this process 
will be. They will have a share of a 
Parish Council. In other words, they 
will become a ward of the Parish Council 
in which they are grouped. What is the 
objection to grouping? Why, that by 
grouping you destroy the individuality 
and identity of the small parishes alto- 
gether. Ifa parish is a small one, and 
has to be joined to a neighbouring 
parish, it will lose its individuality, and 
I venture to say that that will be no 
better appreciated by the inhabitants of 
the small parishes than the original pro- 
posal of the Bill. If hon. Gentlemen 
will consider the cases which come under 
their own experience, they will see that 
if this grouping is to be carried out it 
means the extinction of the small parishes 
altogether—the disappearance of their 
separate existence for all purposes for 
which the Parish Councils are 
to be created. Experience shows 
that in many cases the joining of 
parishes does not mean identity of 
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interest or community of thought on 
parish matters. I quite understand that 
the right hon. Gentlemafi the President 
of the Local Government Board has. left 
this matter entirely to the House to 


decide. He has left it to the House to 
say what the number shall be. He has 
left the matter, toa great extent, an o 

question ; and I hope that before the Bill 
leaves the Committee it will be so 
altered as to leave these small parishes 
their own individuality, and allow them 
—unless they are willing to be grouped 
—to have their own parish meeting, and 
to look after their own affairs without 
merging them in an adjoining parish. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman dealt— 
in a similar tone to that which he 
employed with reference to the Church 
question—with parish rooms and pro- 
perty. He told us that he had no 
intention that Parish Councils should 
become possessed of parish rooms erected 
as parish property or by subscription, 
and that the fears which had been raised 
as to this part of the Bill were ground- 
less. And here, again, he told us that if 
any words could be introduced to make 
this clear they should be adopted ; and, 
knowing as I do that he will, if it be 
necessary, introduce words to make the 
language of the Bill perfectly clear I 
am satisfied. I heartily join with the 
right hon. Gentleman in what he said as to 
the draftsmen who have worked with him 
in preparing the Bill; but, still, the 
draftsmen, able as they are, and loyal 
aud industrious as they are, are, after all, 
only human beings like even the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, and, as such, 
they are occasionally liable, I suppose, to 
error and mistake ; and I think it will be 
found, when the Bill comes to be ex- 
amined in Committee, that some of the 
language, even in the two Clauses 5 and 
13, is rather vague, and not quite so dis- 
tinct as it should be. But we shall, I am 
quite sure, find that he will meet us 
in making the language perfectly distinct, 
and in removing doubts which might 
arise in our minds when this Bill 
becomes an Act of Parliament. As 
to what the right hon. Gentleman said 
in regard to Part II. of the Bill, I will 
postpone what I have to say until I have 
dealt with the first part. I do not 
suppose apy one of us wishes to be 
brought up to the House of Commons at 
this time of the year away from his own 
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occupation. I have no doubt some hon. 
Gentlemen will assure us that they are 
greedy of the opportunity of Parlia- 
mentary work, and would much rather 
be here than attending to their own 
affairs. I confess, frankly, I am not one 
of those. I would rather look after my 
own affairs ; but, as the House is to sit, 
I congratulate the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the fact that we are met to con- 
sider a Bill on which I do not suppose 
we are all by any means, on 
which there will be found to be consider- 
able diversity of opinion in many 
quarters, but, at all events, we can con- 
gratulate ourselves—especially after the 
remarks we have just heard from the 
author of the Bill—on the fact that 
we shall do our work without quite 
so much temper, and I do not know 
whether I shall be wrong if using the 
words “ political abuse,” which is some- 
times heard from one side of the House 
or the other in the Debates that take 
place here. Some persons have accused 
the great Party I have the honour to 
be associated with of being in reality 
opposed to the Bill, and yet afraid to say 
so. It is said that they do not believe 
in the measure, but declare they do 
because they are afraid of their con- 
stituents. I do not believe there is any 
foundation for a charge of that kind. I 
do not believe that hon._ Gentlemen, 
because they make strong criticisms upon 
this Bill, do so for the reason that they 
are afraid of the further extension of the 
liberty of the people. The most casual 
observer of the Constitution of this 
country must recognise that, whether 
for good er for evil, we have deliberately 
adopted democratic institutions and forms 
of government. Every change that has 
been made in Imperial or local adminis- 
tration of the affairs of this country 
by Parliament has been in the direction 
of widening the basis on which popular 
power rests. It would be impossible to 
alter the current of political opinion ; but 
I think the Members of this House, and 
both Parties of this House, are entitled 
to ask when they are called on to con- 
sider a measure of this kind —which, 
though some people may describe it as 
dealing with trumpery parochial matters, 
is really a measure of great importance, 
that will affect the happiness and comfort 
of the people living in our towns and 
villages—that public opinion shall wisely | 
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guide the operations of this House. 
We must remember, when dealing with a 
Bill of this kind, that we are taking on 
ourselves great responsibility with regard 
to the future of the who live in 
the rural districts. It is true this Bill 
affects the population of towns as well as 
of countries ; but the House will agree with 
me that it affects, both in Parts.I. and 
II., rural districts more than urban dis- 
tricts. It is true that in dealing with 
Local Boards and Boards of Guardians 
you will be interfering with existing 
methods. You will be altering the con- 
stitution of these bodies ; but the change 
will not be so great or far-reaching as 
will be the change effected in rural dis- 
tricts. Therefore, I say we are entitled 
to ask that every provision of this 
measure shall be most carefully ex- 
amined, and I think we ought not to 
be blamed if we criticise where we 
think criticism is necessary, and if we 
ask that the provisions of the Bill 
shall be considered deliberately — not 
from the point of view of winning votes 
by passing popular legislation, but from 
the point of view of conferring on the 
districts affected a form of government 
which will be beneficial and helpful to 
them. That is the spirit which animates 
gentlemen in criticising the Bill from 
this side of the House. There are some 
provisions of the Bill on which I will 
ask leave to say a few words. I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
and of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to one or two details of 
the measure which seem to require their 
special consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman has dealt completely with some 
of these subjects upon which he rightly 
anticipated we on this side of the House 
would have something to say—including 
Clauses 5 and 6—in the manner in 
which they affect the duties of Church- 
wardens in controlling schools and chari- 
ties and Church property. But there 
are in Clause 7 certain new powers con- 
ferred by the Bill on Parish Councils. 
They are thereby enabled to adopt 
certain Acts which can at present be 
adopted by the Vestry under certain 
conditions, and I note that the right 
hon. Gentleman has in the Bill swept 
away all the special precautions or pro- 
visions which attach to these Acts. I 
note that whereas under the law as it at 
present stands, before the Lighting and 
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Watching Act and the Baths and Wash- 
houses Acts can be adopted, it is neces- 
sary to have a two-thirds majority of the 
ratepayers, and before the Recreation 
Grounds and Public Walks Act can be 
adopted the population of the parish 
must exceed 500. Under the Bill these 
Acts can be adopted by a bare majority. 
I do -not know whether that is the 
intention of the Bill, or whether it 
is a mistake in the construction of 
the phraseology. If it is intended, 
I say there is good reason why 
there should be some precaution taken as 
to the numbers by whom these powers 
are to be adopted. These limitations 
were deliberately placed in the Acts of 
Parliament specified in the clause to pro- 
tect the inhabitants. Whether these 
precautions should be swept away, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman when 
we get into Committee should not be 
prepared to give some good reason for 
sweeping away precautions which it 
seems to some of us should be retained, 
will be for the Committee to say. I am 
unwilling to say a word which would 
seem to cast a reflection on the gentle- 
men responsible for the drafting of the 
Bill; but I am bound to say that in 
Clause 8, which casts on the Parish 
Councils certain additional powers, there 
is language decidedly vague, and lan- 
guage which I think will have to be 
made clearer when we get into Com- 
mittee. For instance, we find in that 
clause that the Parish Council is to be 
entitled— 

“To utilise any supply of water within their 
parish.” 
It is most desirable, undoubtedly, that 
the Parish Council, when a water supply 
is required, should have power to deal 
with a want of that kind, but I do not 
believe that they should be given power 
to enable them to lay violent hands on 
any water supply that may be in their 
village, even though it may be private 
property and may have been acquired by 
& private individual at considerable 
expense for his own personal use. Then 
the Parish Council is to be given the 
power of acquiring any right of way, 
easement, or any other right “ whether 
within or without” their parish. I ven- 
ture to call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to these words “within or 
without.” It seems to me to be hardly 
possible that the Government intend to 
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give the Parish Council the right not 
merely to acquire rights of way within 
their own parish, but to go outside the 
area which they represent, and acquire 
rights of way in other areas. If, 
however, that is the intention, we 
shall not allow powers of that 
kind to pass in Committee — at 
all events, without some protest. Then 
I come to the powers which are 
given to the Parish Council for the 
acquisition of land. It does not seem to 
me that the change which is proposed to 
be made in the law respecting land has 
received at the hands of the author of 
the Bill (Mr. H. H. Fowler), in either 
of the speeches he has made, as much 
attention as it deserves. I ventured on 
the introduction of the Bill, as one who 
has had the privilege of being con- 
nected with the great Department over 
which the right hon. Gentleman now 
presides, to deprecate very strongly the 
provision by which the Local Govern- 
ment Board is to be the only authority 
which is to decide whether land is to be 
taken compulsorily or not. Hitherto, 
where land has been taken for public 
purposes, it has been taken only with 
the permission of this House. It may 
be possible to devise some machinery 
more effective than that which Parlia- 
ment provides ; but I am bound to say 
that, great as is my admiration for the 
Local Government Board, I do not. 
think that the duty of deciding a ques- 
tion which is such a serious one in 
certain localities should be thrown on 
their shoulders. If land is to be taken 
compulsorily, this House should retain 
the right of saying whether the interests 
of the individual should be sacrificed or 
not. When this question of taking land 
compulsorily is discussed, it is too often 
dealt with as if it were the question of 
forcing the hand of some recalcitrant 
landowner who will not part with any of 
his land unless he is compelled. In 
many of the cases that arise such cir- 
cumstances do not exist. In many 
instances the land wanted extends into 
more than one farm, and I am bound to 
say that if Parliament declares that if 
land is wanted the owner shall surrender 
it compulsorily, the owner has a right to 
ask that it shall not be taken without 
reference to Parliament. The provision 
of the Bill on this point is one which 
ought not to pass, and«I hope it is one‘ 
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on which the Government will see their 
way to make a concession. One word 
about the financial aspect of this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman has limited 
the expenditure in which a Parish 
Council may indulge to a rate of Id. in the 
£1 per annum. That expenditure, cer- 
tainly in many cases, will not be of au 
excessive character. I have worked out 
what ld. in the £1 will amount to ir a 
good many rural parishes, and it is clear 
to me that with such an expenditure a 
Parish Council will not be able to 
indulge in luxuries like Village Halls. 
But the House must remember that while 
the rate of ld. in the £1 sounds very 
moderate, and while it appears at first 
sight that there has been that check 
placed upon extravagance which this 
House has always insisted upon where 
new authorities have been set up, there 
is always this saving clause: that the 
Parish Council, with the consent of the 
District Council, may incur a further 
expenditure either by means of a loan or 
out of the rates. This is a point on 
which I hope the President of the Local 
Government Board will consider care- 
fully whether he cannot see his way to 
make a change. There is a tendency on 
the part of those whose experience is of 
a purely theoretical character to lay 
down the law with reference to Bills 
which affect the rural parts of the 
country ; but I venture to say that all 
hon. Gentlemen, in whatever quarter of 
the House they sit, who have a practical 
experience of the affairs of villages, and 
of those areas which will become District 
Council areas under this Bill, know per- 
fectly well, though they may blind 
themselves to the fact for the time being, 
that no District Council which is likely 
to be elected in any rural area in this 
country will ever say “ No” toa parish 
which wants to spend money. The 
District Council will not have to bear 
the burden of the expenditure, and it 
seems to me that it is the very worst 
authority in whose hands this power can 
be placed. This is the place, I think, 
for the Local Government Board ; this 
is a function which the Local Govern- 
ment Board is, above all others, well 
able to perform. No one would, I 
imagine, conceive for one instant that if 
a Parish Council wished to embark upon 
reasonable expenditure for the purpose 
of doing good in its parish the Local 
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Government Board would say nay. The 
Board would be only too ready to help 
the Parish Council to do its duty by its 
constituents. What reason can there be 
for not putting over the Parish Council 
the authority which acts in all similar 
eases with reference to other Local 
Authorities ? If the Local Government 
Board is the authority to whom a great 
Corporation and to whom a Local Board 
has to come in the case of a loan, 
why should it not be the authority 
to decide whether there should be 
increased expenditure on the part of a 
Parish Council? The check would in 
that case be a more real one than it will 
be under this Bill. The Local Govern- 
ment Board is already equipped with the 
authority that will be needed for making 
inquiries of the necessary character, and 
it has the staff which could say whether 
the expenditure was wise or not. You 
may talk about centralisation, and repeat 
cries about ‘‘red tape,” and interference 
by Government Departments; but this 
House knows perfectly well that if it 
wants a check upon extravagance, and 
if it wants at the same time to have 
even and regular control, it is more 
likely to secure it by employing a great 
Public Department well manned by 
experienced officials than by resorting to 
a body of this kind whose authority 
would be of a most limited character. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The District 
Council cannot sanction a loan. 

Mr. W. LONG: No, but they can 
sanction increased expenditure over the 
ld. in the £1. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board has no control over 
the expenditure out of the rates in a 
Municipality. 

*Mr. W. LONG: I know that; but 
surely the right hon. Gentleman does 
not, in his enthusiasm for Parish Councils, 
ask us to believe that comparisons can be 
made between those small Councils and 
great Municipalities. What I am anxious 
for is that one Local Authority should not 
act as a check in this matter over 
another Local Authority. I think we 
had better adopt the check that has 
been employed before. If you mean 
to have no check at all, let the Bill 
remain as it is, and we shall know what 
to expect. The right hon, Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) said something 
about Part II. of the Bill with reference 
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to Poor Law administration, and told us 
it had been suggested, in some of the 
comments made on the Bill, that Part IT. 
should be left out altogether, but that 
the Government intended to stand by it. 
I imagine that anyone who listened to 
his speech on the introduction of the 
Bill must have come to the conclusion 
that that would have been his attitude 
to-day. The right hon. Gentleman be- 
came eloquent over the ridiculous cha- 
racter of the attack made upon him by 
those who say that in this Bill repre- 
sentation has been divorced from taxation. 
He reminded us that in the cases of 
School Boards, County Councils, and 
Municipal Corporations those who elect 
them do not have to bear the burden of 
the expenditure. I am not afraid to say 
that, in my judgment, there is all the 
difference in the world between the 
expenditure which will fall upon these 
new authorities under the administrative 
powers of the Poor Law and the other 
expenditure they will have to indulge in. 
Further than that, I say you cannot 
compare the power to elect Members 
of this House with the right to elect 
thosé who are to administer the Poor 
Law. The sanitary work which is to be 
thrown on these District Councils is no 
doubt of a very serious character, and 
the change is to be of a very important 
kind. You have those well-abused men, 
the ex officio members, upon your Boards 
of Guardians. We are told that these 
ex officios are to be abolished, and that 
there is not to: be a word said for them. 
Everybody will admit that the ex officio 
element in a Governing Body in these 
days is an anachronism which it is diffi- 
cult to defend. But what do we know 
about ex officio Guardians? In many 
parts of the country where they have 
attended to their duties they have proved 
themselves the most efficient and the 
most useful members of the Board. I 
do not think anyone in this House will 
deny that ex officio Guardians have 
been most useful. I know that in 
many places they have not attended 
to their duties or taken advantage of 
their right to sit on Boards of Guardians. 
Where, however, they have dene so, 
you will find that the most regular 
attendants have been the ex officios, 
and that they have made the best 
Chairmen and the best members. 


You are going to get rid of them 


Mr. W. Long 
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at one stroke, and the change you are 
going to make is a very serious ove, 
which may have a very serious effect 
upon those who depend upon the 
Boards of Guardians for the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. It is a very 
different thing to call upon a man to 
elect a member of a Board of Guardians 
and to call upon him to elect a Member 
of Parliament. Where he is brought face 
to face with the knowledge that the 
result of his vote will be for or against 
any system of relief which he believes in, 
he will probably take more interest in 
the vote he gives than where he has to 
vote for or against Home Rule for Ire- 
land or in some other great controversy 
of the moment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has during the 
last few weeks had some very striking 
lessons in the difficulties which surround 
the work of Boards of Guardians. We 
know what pressure has been put upon 
them to step out of the beaten track they 
have followed for so many years, and to 
become what they were uever intended 
to become—employers of labour instead 
of relievers of the destitute. Now that 
Boards of Guardians are being continu- 
ally pressed to provide work for those 
who are out of work, the temptations 
which are placed before those who have 
to elect them are very great. It is very 
easy to look upon those temptations with 
contempt,-and to say that they are unreal, 
and that the electors will rise above 
them. I hope and believe that they will 
rise above them. I hope and believe 
that the working men of England recog- 
nise that their best interests lie in a wise, 
a firm, and an efficient administration of 
the Poor Laws, and that indiscriminate 
relief would be a curse to their class ; but, 
at the same time, I know that the 
temptations which are placed on those 
who have to vote for members of Boards 
of Guardians are considerable, and will 
place Guardians ia a very difficult posi- 
tion in many cases. It is, no doubt, easy 
to say that what is good enough for 
County Councils and School Boards is 
good enough for Boards of Guardians. I 
have watched with interest the different 
attitudes assumed by some of the Mem- 
bers of the Government during the 
Recess. The Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith) gave us a considerable number 
of speeches, and let us into a great 

number of secrets which were not 
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always apparently the same. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) also spoke, but 
was more careful in his utterances. He 
told us a great deal about Home Rule, but 
not much about the Local Government Bill. 
The reputation of the Home Secretary, 
great as it now is, will not be associated 
with responsibility for this measure, but 
that of the President of the Local Go- 
vernmenut Board will depend largely upon 
his success in engineering this Bill 
through the House and upon the 
future working of the measure. -We 
may believe in popularising local institu- 
tions ; but the success or failure of them 
must depend upon their being wisely 
used by the people. The President of 
the Local Government Board himself, in 
introducing the Bill, has shown how 
conscious he is of the great responsibi- 
lity which this measure will devolve upon 
the people affected by it. There is hardly 
anyone concerned in the administration 
or the reform of the Poor Law who 
would not like to see the provisions re- 
lating to that administration eliminated 
from this Bill; and it would be a wise 
and statesmanlike proceeding to drop 
them. I do not say this because there 
are grounds for fearing that laxity may 
be introduced into the administration of 
the Poor Law; for, as I have stated 
before, I think that the time will come 
when the system under which the Poor 
Law is administered may be wisely re- 
formed. A visit to some of the great 
Unions of the country, like that of West 
Derby, will show that the system under 
which the Poor Law is administered is 
as admirable as it is possible for the 
ingenuity and humanity of man to devise. 
There is thorough classification in splen- 
did buildings, special provision for old 
couples to live together in absolute com- 
fort, and absolutely magnificent internal 
arrangements. You find these things in 
large Unions with large areas and large 
rateable values, and it is only in large 
areas that you are able to make such 
provision for the sick and poor of the 
country. But you are going to alter 
this; you are proposing to alter the 
system by which Poor Law Guardians 
are elected, and to change their 
powers, and if the effect is to give them 
smaller areas to administer and smaller 
funds to deal with you will not be able 
to achieve the same splendid results that 
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are attained in many instances at the 
present time. I maintain it is absolutely 
useless to popularise these bodies, and to 
place in their hands new powers, unless 
you also insure to them the means of 
using the powers in the way you desire 
them to be exercised. If their opera- 
tions are restricted, they may not be able 
to carry out reforms which may be 
attempted in future legislation, and you 
will get a return to the state of things 
now existing in the smaller Unions. The 
question is whether, if the changes pro- 
posed by the Bill are effected, it will be 
more easy or more difficult to carry out 
the reforms that are contemplated in the 
future? The conflicting interests of 
different localities and the indebtedness 
existing as between one and another are 
great difficulties in the way of popu- 
larising any measure of Local Govern- 
ment Reform. If the whole country 
could be swept clean of existing 
authorities, and we could start afresh, 
the problem would be a much easier 
one; but we have existing areas 
governed by authorities with responsi- 
bilities and debts, and all these must be 
considered in carrying out any great 
reform. It may be the case that the 
alterations now proposed in the con- 
stitution of Boards of Guardians will 
not in any way make it more difficult to 
carry out reforms in the future; but I 
believe the teaching of experience to be 
that it would be better not to run the 
risk at this time of stereotyping old 
difficulties or creating new ones. I can- 
not see why the right hon. Gentleman 
should not consent for the present to 
drop this part of the Bill. [“ No, no!”] 
I make the suggestion in all friendliness. 
Why should not the right hon. Gentle- 
man leave this part of the Bill to next 
Session? As the Government are going 
to be in Office for many years to come, 
they will have abundant time for dealing 
with this and other questions. I do not 
make the suggestion with any idea that 
the successors of the Government, who- 
ever they may be, will have the oppor- 
tunity of finishing the work and getting 
credit for it; but I make it in absolute 
good faith as one taking a very great in- 
terest in local administration as a means of 
promoting the happiness of the working 
classes of this country, and as one who 
believes that on the good administration 
of the Poor Law rests, to a large extent, 
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the future happiness of the poorer 
classes. An important duty of Boards 
of Guardians to which no reference has 
been made is that of acting as the Union 
Assessment Authority. I confess I am a 
little disappointed that in the Bill no 
attempt has been made, while casting 
this difficult duty upon the newly- 
elected authorities, to introduce new 
machinery which would secure, at all 
events, if nothing else, that there should 
be uniformity in the assessments. 
Although there are upon Boards of 
Guardians men intimately acquainted 
with the local circumstances of their 
districts, there are very great differences 
in the assessment of one district as com- 
pared with another. At different times 
attempts at legislation on this subject 
have been made without success ; and, 
if the right hon, Gentleman will be con- 
tent to pass a portion of his Bill in this 
short portion of the Session, he may be 
able in the future to deal more vigorously 
with the parts that are postponed, and to 
include powers relating to assessment, 
and that without in any way detracting 
from the dignity of his position, while at 
the same time increasing the chance of 
passing this and other measures. I[ 
thoroughly accept, in the spirit in which 
they are offered, the assurances of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which dispose to 
some extent of the difficulties that have 
existed ; but with regard to Poor Law 
administration and the second part of the 
Bill, I have spoken strongly, because I 
am convinced that if the Government 
are actuated by the desire to pass a big 
Bill which will enable them to say, “ We 
have done something after all,” they will 
run the risk of doing grave injury to the 
rural districts for political purposes ; 
whereas, if they will take the time they 
ought to take for the passing of the Bill, 
they may deal in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner with all the questions that are 
involved. The only appeal I will make is 
that the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman be responded to, and the Bill 
be discussed in an impartial spirit and 
with a real desire to make it a practical 
measure. I hope that during the Debate 
we shall hear nothing of the unworthy 
and contemptible charges that have been 
made, thoughtlessly made, elsewhere 
against owners of land and the clergy— 
charges that have been made without any 
evidence of their truth, and apparently 
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without realising how offensive they may 
be to those against whom they are made. 
It may be necessary to alter the system 
of Local Government, but at least it must 
be admitted that those who have hitherto 
administered local affairs have done so 
honestly and honourably, with the one 
single object of doing the best they can 
for those among whom they live. ‘here 
is, I assert, not one atom of foundation 
for the charges of dishonesty and tyranny 
which have been so cruelly and so unjustly 
made against them. I appeal to the House 
to deal with the Bill as the right hon. 
Member for Halifax asked the House 
to deal with an earlier measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax said, in 1888, that the Bill then 
before the House was not one which 
could be forced or hurried through, nor 
one to which the Closure could be pro- 
perly applied; that the Government 
could not hope to pass such a measure 
without addressing themselves to the 
understanding of the House; and that 
ample time must be allowed to the Mem- 
bers of the House to become masters of 
the subject. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man then spoke in 1888, and as the 
President of the Local Government 
Board has spoken to-day, I will now 
venture to express a hope that ample 
time may be given for the discussion 
of the present measure, and that, in 
doing our best to make the Bill a prac- 
tical and useful measure, we shall not be 
accused of wasting time or of want of 
confidence in the people. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I wish to join my hon. Friend 
opposite in congratulating the President 
of the Local Government Board on the 
wise and conciliatory tone he has adopted 
and on taking the House into his cone 
fidence. I also desire to congratulate 
him on another ground. If we may 
judge by his remarks, he adheres dis- 
tinetly to the statement he made when 
introducing the measure that he desires 
this subject shall be dealt with as a non- 
Party question. We have had some 
doubts lately as to whether that was the 
intention, because the Home Secretary, 
in some speeches which he made in Scot- 
land, rather claimed in advance for his 
Party credit for this Bill. Still, that 
evidently is not the spirit in which the 
Minister in charge of the Bill intends to 
ask us to deal with the question—he still 
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adheres to the words he used on a former 
occasion, which were — 

“We want to deal with this question apart 
from politics, us a question in which all the 
citizens of the State are interested.” 

Iu that view I entirely concur. I intend 
on this vecasion to deal with one ouly of 
the points raised by my right hon. 
Friend. This is supposed to be a 
measure for the completion of the great 
piece of legislation which Mr. Ritchie 
carried through this House in 1888, and 
I am sure we all regret that he is not 
now a Member of this House. What 
has been done with regard to Local Go- 
vernment Reform in recent years ? 
Previous to Mr. Ritchie’s comprehensive 
measure, including as it did both County 
and District Councils, reform was prac- 
tically limited to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Acts and the Public Health Acts ; 
all other legislation had only increased 
the chaos which before existed by creat- 
ing special districts and special autho- 
rities. It is true that the Bill of 1888 
did not include Parish Councils or the 
transfer of Poor Law powers, neither did 
it provide for a uniform assessment, but 
it did create County Councils and make 
them corporate for certain purposes, 
especially in regard to the issue of 
County Stock and loans. The present 
Bill, therefore, can only be considered as 
a development of, and supplemental to, 
the Bill of 188%. I complain, however, 
that it is essentially a Parish Councils 


Bill, and only to a very small 
extent a District Councils Bill. 
I regret that both in the in- 


troductory speech and in the Bill the 
very important question of the continua- 
tion of the Bill of 1888 and the constitu- 
tion of the District Councils as well as 
the alteration of Poor Law administration 
should have been so thoroughly sub- 
ordinated to the unnecessary glorification 
of Parish Councils and their duties. 
There cannot be any comparison between 
them, even if the Poor Law question 
were not raised, howeverimportant Parish 
Councils may be. I should have thought 
it would have been more reasonable if 
the lst clause of the Bill had set up 
District Councils iu continuation of the 
Bill of 1888 with large powers of dele- 
gation by County Councils of administra- 
tive work now performed by Committees 
of the County Council, and if that had 
been followed by a clause transferring 
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the administrative powers of Boards of 
Guardians to District Councils, while re- 
serving certain financial and other powers 
to County Councils. Under the Bill as 
at present drafted you have the anomaly 
that you first set up Parish Councils, and 
in the clauses dealing with them you con- 
stantly refer to District Councils which 
you have neither set up nor explained. 
In the 19th clause you deal with the 
whole question of the Poor Law, and in 
that one clause you practically continue 
Boards of Guardians with an altered 
electorateand without ex officio Guardians. 
In Clause 23 the Government set up 
District Councils for rural sanitary areas, 
and having set them up you admit, after 
all, that they are only Boards of Guardians 
under another name. Throughout you 
have the District Councils alluded to in 
two capacities. Surely it would have 
been much simpler to have abolished 
altogether the Boards of Guardians, and 
to have transferred their powers either to 
the County Councils or the District 
Councils, or to have divided their work 
between those two bodies. That would 
have simplified the Bill amazingly. I 
find in this Bill the same fault as was 
complained of by the Front Opposition 
Bench in reference to the Bill of 1888— 
namely, that it fails to deal with many im- 
portant questions, such, for example, as 
the question of uniform assessment and 
valuation. But if that was necessary in 
1888, as stated at the time by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax, 
it is still more necessary now, when we 
are going to have three rating powers 
dealing with the rates. The right hon, 
Gentleman complained that Union assess- 
ment was left untouched in the Bill of 
1888. He said— 


“Mr. Ritchie created a County Council and 
gave it the power of levying rates for the 
county at large. He did nothing to insure 
that the county and Union assessment should he 
identical.” 


Surely, if it was urgent then, it is ten 
times more urgent now, when Local 
Government is being ompleted, the Poor 
Law dealt with, and new Rating Autho- 
rities created, with. three different Coun- 
cils drawing on the rates independently. 
I should like to recall to the recollection 
of the House some words used in another 
speech delivered at a time when the 
Poor Law question’ was being discussed. 
Lord Playfair, in 1888, approved, as I 
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now approve, of the Poor Law adminis- 
tration being handed over to District 
Councils, I do not believe that District 
Councils and Boards of Guardians could 
be kept side by side for two reasons. 
The first is, the difficulty that would be 
experienced in getting men to become 
Guardians for parishes a long way off, 
while the second is that you would have 
two different Boards and two different 
assessments, both involving great cost to 
the ratepayers, while each body would 
only be doing half the work now per- 
formed by the Boards of Guardians. I 
hope that the Government will pay 
serious attention to the words used by 
Lord Playfair on that occasion. He 
said— 

“The County Councils ought to have been 
made little Local Government Boards, with 
supervision of the work of the District Boards, 
and with professional advice at their command, 
so that they might be assured that the sanitary 
work wr; being done in an efficient way 
throughout all the urban and rural districts 
comprised in the country.” 

He further said— 


“That the change which he would propose 
was that all Medical Officers of Health should 
be made officers of the County Councils, and not 
of District Councils.” 


After discussing the whole question at 
great length, Lord Playfair continued— 


“He did not propose to make compulsory 
consolidation of districts, though he would con- 
vert all Medical Officers of Health into officers 
of the County Council, and make them report 
to that body, and through it to the Local 
Government Board. The consolidation of areas 
and the organisation of public health would 
soon follow when the County Councils felt 
immediate responsibility for the health of the 
whole district.” 


I certainly agree with and desire to re- 
echo Lord Playfair’s words, and hope 
that hon. Members will study his prac- 


tical speech themselves. I have no 
doubt, as he had no doubt, there would 
be far more efficient sanitation if the 
present 1,200 Medical Officers of Health 
were reduced to 200 or 250, with larger 
areas and salaries. Such a change would 
also lead to greater economy. I now 
pass to the Parish Councils Clauses. Of 
course, the Government must conduct 
their Bill in the magner they think most 
convenient ; but I certainly hold it would 
have been a far better plan to have 
dealt with the question of District 
_ Councils before introducing the Parish 
Councils Clauses. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman has stated that he adheres to the 
Bill as a whole, and will not consent to 
one portion being separated from the 
other part; therefore, there need 
not be any difficulty in dealing 
first with the District Councils. | 
I believe the Parish Councils will be of 
advantage, but I do not desire to delude 
the rural labourers into the impression, 
which has been widely spread amongst 
them, that the Parish Councils will make 
them all “healthy, wealthy, and wise ” 
by its magical power ; or that under this 
Bill the owners of land, and the occupiers 
of land, and the clergy will be got rid of, 
their property confiscated and handed 
over to the agricultural labourers. But 
this Bill will have one certain result, and 
that is, that the power of taxing the 
parish will pass from those who pay the 
rates, and from the old parishioners, into 
the hands of the migratory portion of the 
population, who work on the farms, who 
constantly change, who live in cottages 
for which they do not pay rent, who do 
not directly pay any rates, and who, 
therefore, have no real interest in the 
parish. Those men, I say, will have the 
power of outvoting the old parishioners. 
It is useless for us to try to shut our eyes 
to this change. If it is to take place, let 
it be openly avowed. The second point 
to which I wish to refer is the point 
which my hon. Friend opposite so ably 
dealt with—I mean the proposal to group 
parishes with a population under 300. I 
am against grouping parishes, of any 
size whatever, against the consent of the 
parishes. Those who have lived in the 
country for any number of years know 
the great jealousy and rivalry that exist 
between even neighbouring parishes. I 
believe that in the great majority of cases 
the parishes would far ‘rather be without 
a Parish Council than to be grouped with 
another parish and have a partnership in 
its Council. I am very glad that my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board has said that 
he will not adhere to the limit of the 300 
population. If he did so, I believe this 
would be the most unpopular, unfair, and 
unpractical proposal in the whole Bill. 
If you go through the parishes, you will 
find that a large number of those which 
are under 300 population, and even down 
to 250 and 200, are parishes everyone 
should like to see with Parish Councils, 
for they are the most capable of managing. 
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their own affairs. In some parishes 
the question of population depends not 
on the number of occupiers, but depends 
on whether the families are large or 
small. For instance, I know one parish 
which, when the Census was taken on the 
5th of April, was below the number ; but 
if the Census were taken the next night, 
it would have, owing to an influx of 
labourers, the number to qualify it for 
a Parish Council under this Bill. The 
population of a large number of parishes 
constantly changes, and ranges from 
275 to 320. In one year the popula- 
tion may be under 300; but the next 
year it may be over 300, and, therefore, 
to adhere steadfastly to the 300 limit 
would be perfectly absurd. I have care- 
fully analysed the parishes of the three 
Unions in Lincolnshire with which I 
have been connected as Guardian— 
the Unions of Louth, Caistor, and 
Grimsby—and I will quote some figures 
which I am sure my right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board will find interesting and instructive. 
Louth Union comprise 90 parishes, in- 
cluding Louth. In 1891 the parishes 


over 300 population were 25, of which 
nine were over 500 population, leaving 


65 to be grouped, of which 11 are over 
250 and seven over 200 and under 25. 
Caistor Union has 51 parishes, including 
Caistor and Rasen. In 1891 there were 
16 parishes over 300 population, of which 
nine were over 500 population, leaving 
35 parishes to be grouped, of which six 
were over 250, and six over 200 and 
under 250. In Grimsby Union there 
are 36 parishes, including Grimsby, Clee, 
and Cleethorpes. There are seven 
parishes over 300, of which five have 
over 700 population, leaving 18 parishes 
to be grouped, of which two are over 
250, and three over 200 population. The 
general result of the Bill on these three 
Unions is that out of 159 rural agricul- 
tural parishes, exclusive of Louth, Caistor, 
Rasen, Grimsby, Clee, and Cleethorpes, 
42 parishes only will have a separate 
existence, and 117 will be grouped to- 
gether or submerged in larger parishes. 
Out of these, 19 have over 250 popula- 
tion, and 16 over 200 and under 250, and 
many are very important centres of dis- 
tricts. I say it is monstrous that these 
important parishes, which are perfectly 
capable of managing their own affairs, 
should be deprived of that individual and 
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parochial existence which they now 
enjoy, because the population of each 
is under 300; and, again, I say that 
whatever be the limit of population which 
Parliament may agree upon—lI think 
myself that 200 would be a fair figure— 
I hope no parish will be grouped without its 
consent. I should desire, in relation to the 
question of grouping, as well as to other 
important principles in this Bill, to call 
attention to the resolutions passed by the 
County Council Association, presided 
over by my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. No Local 
Government reformer can deny the right 
or authority with which the Association 
speaks as the annually elected repre- 
sentatives of the popularly elected County 
Councillors, which have managed county 
business since 1885, whilst their popular 
Chairman hasa perhaps unique experience 
in all rural and local administration as 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Chairman 
of County Council, with his official 
experience at the Local Government 
Office. I am sure that if my right 
hon. Friend will give the House the 
benefit of his advice and opinion it will 
be a great advantage; but I cannot 
believe that he considers this Bill, in its 
present shape, practicable and workable. 
The County Councils, at any rate, are 
very clearly and distinctly opposed to 
compulsory grouping. Like the speakers 
who have preceded me, I have no desire to 
go into the details of this measure. That 
will be done in Committee. But I may 
say that I hope the same control or 
power of supervision over expenditure 
will be given to County Councils. As 
my right hon. Friend knows very well, 
in boroughs every Committee and Local 
Authority has to submit any new expen- 
diture to the Borough Council before it 
can lay out any money on that expendi- 
ture. It would prevent the District 
Councils and the Parish Councils from 
running into debt if the County Council 
had some controlling power over every 
new expenditure that may be proposed. 
Common sense will show that that is 
absolutely necessary. Could anyone con- 
duct their own private business if every 
partner in a firm could draw cheques upon 
it without someone having a knowledge 
of those cheques, and the books made out 
every night? Here we are going to 
allow three distinct authorities, without 
communication with each other, to draw 
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upon the public rates. That, I say, is wrong. 
here should be some Central Authorit 
to know what the various rates- for eac 
autlority are before any new expendi- 
ture for new works is sanctioned. Take 
next year, for instance. In all proba- 
bility the rates will be nearly doubled 
next year, if we may accept the Returns 
issued by the Treasury. The amount to 
go to the relief of local taxation under 
the Act of 1888 will be much smaller 
than the amount that Local Authorities 
have received in past years. If a Parish 
Council or a District Council decide to 
proceed with new works, they will have 
no knowledge that they are going to 
have a double rate laid on them by the 
County Council; and, therefore, I say 
there ought to be some controlling Cen- 
tral Authority over the Parish Councils 
and District Councils in the matter 
of new expenditure, in the same way 
that the Treasury is the controlling 
authority in all Imperial matters. I 
think, also, that greater powers of devolu- 
tion should be given either by the Bill, 
or by delegation, in regard to powers now 
exercised—namely, by the Local Go- 
vernment Board to County Councils ; 
from County Councils to District 
Councils, and from District Councils to 
Parish Councils, when it is found that 
certain duties would be much better dis- 
charged by one authority than by 
another. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board asks for fair considera- 
tion for this Bill ; we ask for fair play and 
free discussion of our views and Amend- 
ments. There must be concessions and 
consideration on the part of the Govern- 
ment, as wellas the House, if a workable 
and practical measure is to be passed. 
If the President of the Local Government 
Board proceeds in that spirit, and avoids the 
cock-sure, infallible style of the Home 
Secretary’s electioneering speeches in 
Scotland, he will have no reason to com- 
plain. But if the Bill is sought to be 
carried through as too perfect and 
sublime to be even debated by the 
voting powers of the Government or by 
other devices not unknown this Session, 
then we shall be prepared to assert our- 
selves and to maintain for ourselves and 
our constituents the right of freedom of 
‘discussion and debate on a question in 
which, according to the Minister in 
charge of this Bill, every citizen of Eng- 
land and Wales, and every ratepayer of 
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this country, is deeply interested. Let the 
House, as a whole, pass this measure for 
the benefit of local government, and 
let it go down to posterity as an Act in 
which all Parties in the House joined in 
the good work of passing it. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): The speech of my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board has been satis- 
factory to those who are interested in 
the success of the Bill. I will deal 
later in the course of my remarks with 
what he has said of charities. His de- 
claration with regard to the reform of 
Boards of Guardians has been wholly 
pleasing to us, and one cannot but feel 
surprised that, after the former declarations 
of Poor Law Conferences upon the sub- 
ject, and the manner-in which it had 
long been assumed by ail (and those 
mainly Conservative) concerned in Poor 
Law work that the change would be 
made, those declarations have been sud- 
denly forgotten and resolutions passed 
against a change which has in recent 
years been thought to be desired equally 
by both Parties in the State. The pro- 
visions sketched out as to grouping of 
parishes appeared, on the whole, to be 
wise ones, though it must not be for- 
gotten that in some cases the County 
Councils are under territorial influence, 
and that they may avoid grouping in 
cases where there is a predominant land- 
owner interested, although the wish of 
the parish itself might be, by means of 
grouping, to throw open its affairs. I 
regret that my right hon. Friend has not 
thoronghly cleared up the drafting of the 
Bill with regard to the eligibility under 
it of women in the sense desired by those 
who have undertaken to move Amend- 
ments to make clear the meaning in the 
sense of his speech in the Debate on the 
introduction of the Bill. I should also 
have been glad to have heard a clearer 
declaration with regard to the com- 
pulsory taking of land by parishes on 
lease for the hiring out of allotments, 
and also that some of the reforms of 
Part I. should have been extended to 
urban parishes. Some of them, though 
technically “urban,” are really more 
rural than the rural parishes. For 
example, my right hon. Friend has not 
promised that which we were led to hope 
he would promise, that we shall not be 
in a worse position in the urban than are 
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the fortunate inhabitants of the rural; whole difficulty arises upon the indivi- 
parishes in the matter of being able to dual circumstances of the particular case ; 
choose our own Overseers and Assistant and a coach-and-four can be driven in 
Overseers for ourselves, This is our this way through any Rules. Does my 
irreducible minimum, and we shall have right hon. Friend carry with him one who 
further to press him upon the point until | sits beside him, and who has a long and 
he yields. My right hon. Friend the | honourable acquaintance in connection 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. with this subject? My right hon, 
Heneage), as if he did not cover! Friend the Member for the Bordesley 
enough ground in the Amendment | Division of Birmingham has always 
which he placed upon the Paper, has | asked that the administration of the 


Local Government 


raised other matter in his speech. The 
outery against allowing compound house- 
holders to vote at elections has had some 
echo there, as well as in the speech of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. W. 
Long). Yet compound householders vote 
for all the Borough Members in this 
House. They have a voice in peace or 
war, though many of them, if they do 
not smoke or drink, cannot be said to 
contribute largely towards War Revenue. 
They are good enough to vote in local 
affairs in London and great cities. Why 
should they not vote in the country ? In 
a single ward in the parish in which I 
live in London the rates of between 
23,000 and 24,000 people are paid for 
them in a single cheque; yet they are 
not specially extravagant in parochial 
affairs. The opinion of the City of 
Birmingham will have weight with my 
right hon, Friend as a Liberal Unionist, 
and in Birmingham there is an over- 
whelming proportion of compounders. 
The fact is, that all these people well 
know that they pay rates indirectly, and 
that the effect of extravagance will fall 
upon them. With regard to the three 
propositions contained in the Resolution 
which my right hon. Friend placed on 
the Paper, I have to traverse his con- 
tention upon all three. The first is,.that 
the Poor Law ought to go to the county 
with a power of delegation. But what 
if, the county does not delegate ? There 
are some who are in favour of the 
county exercising these powers. How 
could the county deal with out-relief ? 
It issaid that it could deal with it by 
making rules—strict and rigid rules. 
But no rules can be enforced, any more 
than the Rules of the Local Government 
Board are enforced at the present time. 
I have sat as Chairman of a Relief 
Committee when I was President of the 
Local Government Board and heard our 
own Rules broken, and any one must do 
so who occupies that position. The 


| Poor Law, so far from being taken 
| further from the poor man’s door (as it 
would be if you give it to the county), 
should be brought nearer to him. And 
at this time of day it is to enter upon an 
academic discussion to propose to us to 
give the County Council, which has 
already quite enough to do, the control 
of the Poor Law, as either this must. 
mean that the incidence of rating should 
be altered throughout the country, or 
else it means nothing. The announce- 
ments of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board with regard to the Poor Law have 
been satisfactory. Committees of this 
House have long reported in favour of 
that change in the system of election 
which is proposed by this Bill. Poor 
Law Conferences in the past, acting very 
differently from the way in which they 
have acted in the last few weeks, have 
endorsed the proposal for change ; and 
| it is idle to pretend that either Party can 
_ now support the continuance for Poor 
_ Law elections of the plural vote, or can 
take up the suggestions of my ra hon, 
| Friend the Member for Great Grimsby 
for transferring the Poor Law to the 
county. The second proposal of my 
_ right hon. Friend is directed against the 
grouping of parishes, and in this he takes 
the view which has been put forward hy 
the County Councils Association. That 
view is not tenable. There are many 
parishes so small that it is impossible to 
set up a Parish Council. I myself have 
never been keen about Parish Councils 
except in the larger parishes. I prefer 
the reformed Vestry or parish meeting 
of the original Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Rugby Division. 
But I am a, practical person. I admit 
the popularity of the Parish Council, 
and, although I think that the reformed 
parish meeting would often in rural dis- 
tricts have, been Radical, and that the 


' Parish Council will almost invariably be 
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Conservative, I accept what I believe 
to be the general opinion upon the sub- 
ject. But how would my right hon. 
Friend deal with the small parishes, of 
which there are many in existence ? In 
the Division which I represent there is 
one which has considerable area and a 
parish church, but the village of which 
is gone, which, by the Census, has a 
population of four souls. There were 
till lately three Parliamentary voters and 
no Local Government voter in the 
parish ; three non-resident freeholders. 
Ata recent revision they proved not to 
be entitled, and their names were struck 
off ; and the one householder proved to 
be entitled, and his name was put on. 
So that there is now ove Parliamentary 
and Local Government elector. As 
matters stood, according to the view of 
my right hon. Friend, the three voters 
would have decided not to be grouped, 
and would then have ruled the parish. 
As matters stand now, the one voter 
would decide not to be grouped, and 
would rule the parish, electing himself to 
every office. When such cases are put 
to the County Councils Association they 
reply that they are exceptional, and that 


in the Amendment which they are going 
to move they have a clause admitting 
“special reasons” for grouping. But if 
population is to form a special reason, 
surely it would be better to put that 
population in the Bill, and if the figure 
of 300 is too high, to reduce it as has 


been proposed. The third proposition 
of my right hon. Friend is that many of 
the powers given by the Bill to the 
parish ought to be given to the district. 
Which powers? The powers now exer- 
cised in Vestry or the new powers? It 
surely would be monstrous that one who 
objects to the grouping of old parishes 
and the extinction of their local life 
should desire to give the present powers 
of the Parish Vestry to the District. 
But if he means, as I suppose, the new 
powers, I reply that those new powers 
are, unfortunately, as I think, few, and 
that they are all parochial in their 
nature. Now consider the practical 
working of this suggestion. All the 
districts of the Bill, which are the 
existing Rural Sanitary Authorities, are 
not simple districts like the Horncastle 
District in which my right hon. Friend 
lives, or the Caistor District in which 
his constituency is situated. Let him 
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take, as an example, the district which 
adjoins his constituency—that of Clan- 
ford Brigg—which consists of two large 
lobes united by a narrow neck, such that 
it is hardly possible to travel from one 
part to another part without going alto- 
gether outside the district. Let him 
take in the same county Spalding or 
Holbeach, both of them divided by 
long strips, which cut them almost 
exactly in half. Would these be con- 
venient districts to exercise for the 
parish powers essentially parochial ? 
His scheme would send two Lancashire 
parishes a distance of 50 miles to 
the town of Lancaster for purely 
local purposes, and I cannot imagine that 
it ean be his object in rural districts to 
send the parishes to the district of the 
Bill. Of course, if he were to limit 
himself to urban districts, I should agree 
with him that the time has come when 
the parochial powers might with ad- 
vantage be given to the Urban Authority. 
But in rural districts their shape makes 
them impossible as Local Government 
areas for more than the small powers 
they already possess as Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, or for appeal powers. But 
then there is the other suggestion that 
pessibly he may desire not the districts 
of the Bill, but other and new districts, 
and he gave us no -indication in his 
speech of how those districts should be 
formed. The district of the Bill alone 
is possible. There was a plan — for 
which the credit has been given to my- 
self, who did not deserve it, for the idea 
was that of Sir Hugh Owen, or of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, or of both—a plan 
of Joint Committees for practically 
altering districts for many purposes 
without affecting the incidence of rates ; 
but it does not meet this case. On the 
other hand, the shape of the existing 
districts makes it out of the question to 
resort to them as my right hon. Friend 
proposes for powers in parochial matters. 
Now, to what extent does this difficulty 
of shape exist? There is one of the 
districts in five pieces. There are two 
in four pieces. There are seven in three 
pieces. There are 38 in two pieces, and 
there are 13 of monstrous shape. That 
is 61 very awkward ones in all. Now 
these are not districts on to which it is 
possible to heap work. Yet it is 
practically impossible to alter them ; 
because it would affect the incidence of 
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rates over the whole country; and no 
one who is acquainted with the subject 
can pretend that you can avoid taking 
for the district the district of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority without incurring far 
greater evils. You cannot make new 
districts. Many of us objected to Mr. 
Ritchie’s Bill that it gave too much to 
the counties ; but, after all, the county is 
of decent shape and had an ancient 
history, and was well-known. The 
mistake lay in beginning at the top 
instead of revivifying the parish and 
working up. But my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Great Grimsby would 
aggravate the error of Mr. Ritchie by 
giving the Poor Law to the county at 
this top, and the rest to the middle ; but 
what a middle! The principle upon 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Rugby Division, and the right hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division, have 
long since wisely taught us to go is, that 
the small area nearest to the man is that 
to which the poor man without leisure 
can alone give his work, and in which 
he would take his pride. The error of 
the Bill is not that which my right hon. 
Friend has pointed out, but of a contrary 


description, and it is capable in some 
degree of remedy by amendment. It 
does not give the parish too much, nor 
yet indeed too little; for if we create the 
authorities wisely, the powers can be 
given later, and, except the extension 


of the power for hiring land for 
allotments, they can wait. The error of 
the Bill is, not extending the reform 
of the parochial machinery in Part 
I. to all parishes. Part I. is limited 
by the word “ rural,” and it follows that 
in districts technically urban, some of 
which are more rural than the rural dis- 
tricts which adjoin them, and more rural 
than the rural average, the Overseers will 
still be chosen by the Magistrates ; there 
will still be the plural vote in parish polls, 
and the charities will not be affected by 
Clause 13. There ought to have been a 
short real Part I.ggeneral in its nature, 
as easy to carry as the clauses as 
they stand, and as little likely to meet 
with Party opposition. It would have 
been best had this applied to the whole 
of the United Kingdom; but as that 
would have caused Irish opposition; pos- 
sibly limited, but still general in all the 
districts to which the Bill applies at all, 
clauses sweeping away all plural vote 
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and all qualification, like the clauses in 
two short Bills which are before the 
House——the Local Authorities( Voting and 
Qualification) (No. 2) and (No. 3) Bills. 
In some form almost everything would 
have been done that we want. Now, of 
course, the Bill does abolish qualification 
for the Local Boards, which rule vast 
numbers even of the rural population ; 
which also rule nearly all the miners 
(except those in the Division which I 
represent, who happen to live almost ex- 
clusively in districts technically as well 
as actually rural), which include nearly 
all the cotton and woollen workers, but 
which include also vast numbers of the 
rural population ; but although qualifica- 
tion is abolished for the Local Boards, the 
Ballot introduced, and One Man One 
Vote given, as regards each district at 
least, yet the charities are not affected as 
they are in parishes technically rural, and 
the Overseers are left to the choice of the 
Bench. No ground can be given for the 
distinction drawn in favour of the parish 
technically rural, as against the parish 
technically urban. In this country, such 
is our want of system, all, the various 
groups are mixed up. ‘There is one 
municipal borough which is almost the 
most absolutely rural part of England, 
haviug nine acres to a soul. There are 
great numbers of parishes technically 
urban, and included in Local Board Dis- 
tricts, which are more rural than their 
rural neighbours, than the average of 
their county, and than the average of 
England. Lynton in Devonshire may 
be taken as an example, and four parishes 
in the Penzance Union, near the Land’s 
End, as another. Lynton has 7,203 acres 
to 1,547 souls, and is technically “ urban.” 
Four acres to a soul is, indeed, common in 
these urban districts. There is one with 
23,000 acres to 3,000 people. These 
Local Board Districts are not only impor- 
tant in the industrial districts, but in 
all parts of the country. For example, 
in the district in which there are 
fewest of them—in the South-Wes- 
tern Division of the Census—ex- 
eluding municipal boroughs, there 
are 290,000 people living in Local 
Board Districts, nearly all rural. In Wales 
there are 435,000 people in Local Board 
Districts, and these districts are of all 
sorts ; some of them are purely rural ; 
some of them are wholly industrial or 
mining. There is one such district, that 
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of Ystrdyfodwg, which has 88,000 
people. There is Merthyr with 58,000 

ple ; others with 34,000 people. 

veral, like Todmorden, with 24,000, 
Shipley with 23,000, Swindon, and so 
forth, The worc “rural” shuts the 
whole of these out of the first part, 
although there are many of them indis- 
tinguishable from rural parishes which 
adjoin them, and it creates a different 
system for the choice of Overseers and 
Assistant Overseers, and for the regula- 
tion of charities in the two. It intensi- 
fies this distinction by dividing one and 
the same parish. Take, for example, 
Henley-on-Thames, the Local Board of 
which rules a part of the parish of Hev- 
ley and a part of the parish of Rother- 
field Greys. Henley urban will be sub- 
ject to the Magistrates in the choice of 
Overseers, as well as Rotherfield Greys 
urban; whereas the new parishes of 
Henley and of Rotherfield Greys will be 
free from this control because technically 
rural. Broadstairs consists of part of 


the parish of St. Peter’s, Thanet; the 
new parish of Broadstairs will be under 
the control of the Magistrates, while St. 
Peter’s, Thanet, will be free from it. 


The new parish of Herne Bay will be 
under control, and Herne free in the 
choice of its Overseers. To meet these 
cases I have prepared Amendments, 
which represent a minimum as to which 
we shall have to press for satisfaction 
The right plan would have been to extena 
all the reforms to all parishes—as easy 
to carry, I am certain, as the proposal for 
the parishes technically rural ; but our 
minimum must be my very simple 
Amendments, to obtain only those of 
these powers which are really needed and 
important. The only other Amendments 
with which I shall have to trouble my 
right hon, Friend will be such as may 
clear up the difficulty with regard to the 
eligibility of women, which has been iu. 
troduced by the form of the drafting of 
the Bill, so as to carry out the intention 
expressed in the speech of my right hon. 
Friend on the introduction of the mea- 
sure. There is only one other subject 
which it is necessary to name. There 
has been a good deal of outside Con- 
servative attack on the provision with 
regard to charities. Some incumbents 
of parishes and some old-fashioned Con- 
servatives appear to have misread the 
Bill, and to suppose that Clause 13 is a 
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very important instead of a very mild 
clause. It is not a House of Commons 
attack, because the Conservatives in the 
House of Commons know that the pru- 
bability is that the Parish Councils of 
this Bill in rural districts, and especially 
in the old parishes possessing considerable 
charities, will be Conservative Bodies. 
My right hon. Friend has fully satisfied 
to-night all reasonable difficulties likely to 
be found within the House of Commons, 
for I am convinced that upon this sub- 
ject all here wish and mean that same 
thing. It is, however, unfortunate, from 
the reform point of view, that Clause 13, 
being in this Part I., is confined to dis- 
tricts technically rural. We want it in 
London. We want it in the boroughs. 
We want it in the Local Board Districts, 
and although London is to be dealt with 
in a future Bill, that is not the case with 
boroughs, and certainly not the case 
with Local Board Districts, which are 
actually but otherwise dealt with in the 
present Bill. Moreover, by the provision 
of the Bill for the division of parishes 
which I have already named, the 
charities of St. Peter’s, Thanet, will be 
subject to Clause 13, but the charities of 
the new parish of Broadstairs (with the 
majority of the inhabitants) not; and 
the charities of Henley rural subject to 
the Bill, and those of Henley-on-Thames 
(with the majority of the people) not ; 
and yet the Bill does not provide how 
they are to be divided between the two 
new parishes. There are hundreds of 
such cases. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER here explained 
that there was a power in the existing 
law. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: I am aware of 
that, but it is not satisfactory. Again, 
the Bill does not provide for the charities 
of grouped parishes, or meet the case of a 
rich charity in a small parish, but purely 
parochial in its history and its nature, to 
be grouped with a large parish—and does 
not tell us if the charity is to be swamped 
or to be reserved, and, if the latter, by 
what means. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I intended to 
have stated that it would have to be 
made clear in regard to charities which 
were eleemosynary and which were ec- 
clesiastical. The case will be dealt with. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: Then there is 
the point first raised by my hon, Friend 
the Member for the Harborough Division 
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as to charities in part ecclesiastic. I 
doubt whether any here will be found to 
object to the division which is proposed, 
_and which is reasonable. It is a very 
common case. A large sum is left for 
doles, with a small sum for a sermon, or, 
in an equal number of cases, for the 
repair of the donor’s tomb. I have gone 
through the charities of my own division, 
and I would recommend every Member to 
take that same course, and to look to the 
three Returns, because they are not all 
to be found in any one or in any two— 
Lord Brougham’s Return, the Return of 
1868, and the new Return. There are 
in my own division, which I give as an 
example, 126 non-ecclesiastical charities, 
besides those which are “lost” or pro- 
duce “no accounts,” of which 14 are in 
small part ecclesiastical. Of the 112 
which are wholly non-ecclesiastical I 
may add that over 100 are dole charities, 
and that the difficult case of schools and 
rooms appears in practice seldom to 
arise except in the case of a few Non- 
conformist charities. As regards 
Trustees, the commonest case is that the 
Churchwardens are Trustees. The next 


ease is that of the Rector or Minister and 
Churchwardens ; the next that of special 


Trustees, who are not touched by the 
Bill ; the next that of official Trustees 
equally not touched ; and then in order 
come Rector, Churchwardens, and Over- 
seers ; Rector only ; Churchwardens and 
Overseers; Rector and Overseers ; Over- 
seers only. Not only is Clause 13, when 
carefully read, less drastic than has been 
supposed, but it must be remembered 
that the Council in all they do will be 
bound by the instrument that creates the 
Trust, and that the minority have 
the right of appeal. In rural parishes the 
chief evil has been in the loss of charities 
—enormous in the past.; and one reason 
why I should have been glad to have had 
the reforms of Clause 13 applied to the 
whole country is because it is not in 
rural districts that the greatest evil has 
occurred, which has been the virtual ex- 
clusion in practice of Roman Catholics 
from the charities to which the Courts 
have held that they are entitled, but for 
which in practice in many parishes they 
have no chance. I am not alluding to 
the case of my own constituency, for it so 
happens that there is within it absolutely 
no Roman Catholic population; but 
there are many parishes in which there 
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are large dole charities, where. there is a 
large Roman Catholic population born in 
the parish, descended from the Irish 
emigrants of the famine time, and where 
in practice they are absolutely shut out. 
The contention has been set up on behalf 
of the Church that doles which are left 
to the Rector and Churchwardens, which 
is the common form, are specially Church 
charities. But there are Acts of Parlia- 
ment giving fuel allotments to the poor of 
a parish which name these very Trustees, 
although, undoubtedly, Parliament in- 
tended all the poor. The Court of 
Chancery has always held that all are 
entitled in such cases without reference 
to religious belief; but by the Bill the 
Rector is not ousted as a Trustee, and he 
can use his great influence in a parish 
and can also appeal to the Charity Com- 
mission. The Bill constitutes a real 
effort to deal with the whole subject, 
marred in some degree by its construc- 
tion and the limitation of Part I. by the 
use of the word “rural,” an evil, how- 
ever, which can be mitigated by apply- 
ing generally some of its reforms, and at 
least those which relate to the Overseers 
of the poor. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he desired to make a few remarks on 
account of the reference made by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) to the action that 
had been taken with reference to 
charities in regard to the _ Bill. 
The feeling of the Church authorities in 
connection with this Bill was not to be 
regarded as hostile to the measure ; on 
the contrary, resolutions passed at the 
Diocesan Conferences were generally in 
favour of it. He had a number of 
resolutions in his hand that were passed 
at these Conferences, but he would not 
take up the time of the House by read- 
ing them. Those who agreed with him 
would receive the utterances of the right 
hon. Gentleman with much satisfaction. 
The great anxiety that was felt was 
with respect to their schools, and 
relief would be felt at the aistinet 
determination expressed to put upon 
the Paper Amendments reserving 
their schools to the Church authori- 
ties. He hoped the President of the 
Local Government Board would allow 
him to express a wish that the Amend- 
ments which he intended to ges bas 
regard to the schools ae te 
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on the Paper at an early date, in order 
that they might have full opportunity of 
considering and, as he hoped, accepting 
them. The next point he wished to draw 
attention to was that of the charities. 
He believed the definition in the Bill was 
not satisfactory ; it was taken from the 
London Parochial Charities Act passed a 
few years since, and was not satisfactory. 
They should wait with great interest for 
the new definition, though he felt sure the 
Government would do justice to them as 
regarded charities, just as the right hou. 
Gentleman promised to do with refer- 
ence to their schools. He hoped -the 
right hon. Gentleman would pardon him 
while he drew attention to one remark 
made by him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of some charities known iu 
common parlance as parish rooms, which 
were devoted to the use of religious 
meetings and Sunday schools. The 
right hon. Gentleman said they were 
Church charities, and must be saved from 
transfer to the Local Authority. But 


what he (Sir F. S. Powell) had in his 
mind was where these buildings were 
used for purposes of a mixed character ; 
in which there might be a service one 


day, a lecture the next, a concert the 
next, and a parochial discussion by a 
club on the following day. These 
buildings had been erected distinctly for 
purposes of Church organisation in varied 
forms, and it would be felt to be a great 
hardship if these buildings should be 
taken from the Church authorities and 
used for other purposes. But he did 
not think he need deal further with this 
subject ; he rested on the assurance of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and was sure 
that his word would be well and faith- 
fully fulfilled. He might, however, 
refer to the question of doles. He 
believed the amount of money wasted on 
these doles was beyond comprehension ; 
and the real description of them was 
demoralisation and waste. He believed 
there were many of these charities, 
which, though they included doles, 
were, nevertheless, more or less mixed 
up with their ecclesiastical organisation. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had made some reference to Clause 13, 
Sub-section 2. It had been found by 
many very difficult of interpretation, and 
he hoped some Amendment would be 
introduced in Committee to make the 
Janguage more clear ; because he was told 
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there were so many interpretations that 
no one could be confident which was the 
correct one. Then he wished to know 
from the Government whether Section 
47 of the Bill, as to the election of 
Guardians, applied to urban districts ? 
He did not venture to make any remarks 
on the Bill so far as rural parishes were 
concerned, not being acquainted with 
rural life, but he hoped the Government 
would consider Clause 47 carefully when 
they were in Committee. He thought 
the proposal to divide parishes or groups 
of parishes into three divisions for pur- 
poses of Guardian elections was 
singularly inconvenient. It seemed 
to him they would have _ the 
inconvenience of annuai elections of 
Guardians, which was an evil from which 
they desired to save the parish ; and that 
they would not have the advantage of 
collecting opinions from the area as a 
whole, which he believed was the best 
mode of obtaining an expression of 
the public judgment. He sincerely 
sympathised with what was said by the 
hon. Member for the. West Derby Divi- 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. W. Long) regard- 
ing the cessation of the office of the 
ex officio Guardians. He could not but 
feel that they had not attended to their 
duties as-they ought to have done in 
many cases, but he believed their presence 
had had a salutary influence, and he was 
told by an hon. Friend behind him that 
in many instances the Board of Guardians 
was presided over by an_ ez officio 
Guardian. He wished to draw attention 
to the clause which dealt with adoptive 
Acts. It would be the best mode to have 
the adoption of these Acts carried out 
by the Parish Councils, and not by the 
parish meeting. To go back to the 

rish meeting instead of to the 
Local Authority was a _ reactionary 
proceeding, and would dissatisfy the 
people. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to the County Councils electing 
the medical officers. In the whole of 
Scotland, by the Scottish Local Govern- 
ment Act, every county must appoint the 
medical officer for the county. In Eng- 
land that was optional, but he believed 
most counties were now adopting that 
system. In Lancashire they had medical 
officers who received Reports from all the 
districts throughout the country. Those 
Reports were carefully considered, and 
they had led to great reforms in regard to 
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the public health. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who preceded him (Sir C. W. 
Dilke) made some reference to the exciu- 
sion from the urban district of some part 
of the parishes, and referred to the case 
where the rural district was great whilst 
the urban district was small. He (Sir 
F. S. Powell) had in his mind cases of a 
converse character, and he desired to 
bring before the House the case where 
they had a parish, or, as it was termed in 
Yorkshire, a township, most of which 
was in the urban district, but part of it 
remained in the rural sanitary district. 
In many cases the rural district was ex- 
cluded, not because it was rural, but 
beeause it was so urban that the rate 
‘ belonging to it was thought burdensome 
to the rest of the parish. He hoped that 
by some better administration under the 
Bill provision would be made for the 
inclusion of the whole of those districts 
in the urban district. He had himself 
seen, in many cases where there had been 
an extension of area, such a distinct 
improvement through being brought 


under the higher organisation of the 
urban district that the outlying district was 
glad to have been included ; they received 
greater advantages and their conditions 


were greatly improved, He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet as to 
the non-forwarding of accounts, and 
he believed the Treasury was to blame 
for that omission. But there was one 
very serious charge made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He said the Roman 
Catholics were excluded from participa- 
tion in certain charities. It was really 
a grave indictment against an authority 
which administered a charity, and such a 
statement ought to be proved, and not 
thrown down upon the Table of the 
House to create a prejudice, as had 
been done. He rejoiced to hear that 
the Government would not prevent 
discussion, but, on the contrary, would 
welcome and encourage suggestions from 
those who wished to make this a perfect 
measure. 

*Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
said, as he knew the great importance of 
not protracting this Debate, he should 
make very few remarks from one point, 
and one point only. He thought every- 
one would admit that there was no part 
of the system of Parish Councils which 
had caused more interest in the country 
than the expectations among the labourers 
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that the Parish Councils would have a 
very large share in providing allotments 
for labourers. The allotments question 
had been before the House a good many 
times, and they (the Liberals) hoped 
that when the present Bill finally passed 
the allotment question would be settled 
in accordance with the views they had 
so often expressed when they were sitting 
on the other side of the House. He 
agreed that it was very desirable to avoid 
controversy so far as they could ; therefore 
he was not going to raise the old contro- 
versy, as to whether the Allotments Acts 
which were passed by the late Govern- 
ment had been successful or not. But 
he thought it would be admitted that 
the great drawback in the working of 
these Acts had been that the labourers 
had not been able to get possession of 
the actual land as soon as they desired. 
This delay in getting allotments had 
been especially marked in cases where 
compulsory powers had had to be exer- 
cised, and in many cases where it had 
been proposed to apply the compulsory 
powers under the Acts of 1887 and 1890 
such a long time had elapsed before 
these operations had been completed that 
the labourers had got perfectly tired of 
waiting. He bad the misfortune to be a 
lawyer, and he knew what the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act meant. It 
meant a great deal of delay. He knew 
also what giving notices under the Public 
Health Act, and what the obtaining of 
a Provisional Order meant. Even when 
they got a Provisional Order there was 
a further delay occasioned by its being 
necessary to have that Order confirmed by 
Act of Parliament. The hon. Member 
for the West Derby Division of Liver- 
pool (Mr. W. Long) emphasised the de- 
sirability of continuing the Act confirm- 
ing the Provisional Order, whereas one 
of the strong points in the present Bill 
was that it did away with such necessity, 
It seemed to them on that (the Liberal) 
side of the House that the labourers had 
a right to have applied to legislation 
with regard to allotments some simple 
and ready plan by which they should not 
have to wait for the land which they 
wanted to get for years, as in many cases 
they had. They desired to be able to 
get it in the course of a few months, 
The question was, what would effect 
this ? During the whole of the last Parlia- 
ment he and his friends had contended 
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that the only practical way by which the: 
labourer could get land quickly was by 
giving the Local Authorities, the Small 
Area Authorities, the Parish Councils, 
power to acquire land, either by agree- 
ment or compulsorily, on hire rather than 
by purchase. It was very desirable that 
this allotment question should be settled, 
and a man in a village should be able to 
get the land he was looking for, instead 
of being compelled to hang about - for 
years while all this red tape and law were 
ing on. He believed that if by this 
Bill they could give to the Parish Coun- 
cils—without any reference whatever to. 
the District Councils or Parish Councils 
—the power, either by agreement or 
compulsorily, to hire land for allotments 
and to sub-let the land so that the Parish 
Councils themselves might be the land- 
Jords and the labourers might be their 
tenants instead of the tenants of an indi- 
vidual landlord, and could also, at the 
same time, remove the one acre limit 
which existed under the present Act, and 
give the labourers as much land as they 
could usefully and properly cultivate, the 
allotment question would be permanently 
settled. If this were done, he did not 
think it would matter in the least what 
wers of purchase they gave to the 

1 Authorities, nor did he think it 
mattered in the least whether the 
Small Holdings Act was carried 
out or not. If they could have 
a simple and ready process of hiring 
land and letting it out to labourers, in 
his opinion no Local Authority would 
want to purchase any more for the pur- 
pose of allotments, and, indeed, it 
qwas @ very great question whether 
it was desirable they should purchase 
Jand, and thus spend large sums of 
money or borrow large sums ou the 
rates when by the process of hiring they 
could obtain the land. The Small 
Holdings Act proposed that the labourers 
should be the owners of the land. 
Speaking from great experience on this 
subject, he did not believe there was one 
labourer in a hundred, or anything like it, 
who cared to own the land at all. All 


he wished was to have such quantity of 
land as he could properly cultivate at a 
fair rent, and that he should not be 
turned out unless he did not pay his rent 


or cultivate his land properly, Asa proof 
of the truth of his statement that the’! 
labourers did not wish to become the 
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owners of the land, he observed that Mr. 
Dugdale, the Chairman of the Warwick- 
shire County Council, recently conducted 
an inquiry in a number of villages in 
that county under the Small Holdings 
Act to ascertain, whether the labourers 
wanted small holdings or uot, and, if 
they did, to advise the County Council 
what course they should take in order to 
supply them. The effect of Mr. Dug- 
dale’s Report was that the men did not 
want to be the owners of the land, but 
that they only ;wanted to rent it, and he 
found that in every village he went to 
that the limit of one aere was not suffi- 
cient, and he stated that they ought to 
have more, recommending in one instance 
that five acres should be granted. The 
great advantage of hiring land by a 
Parish Council over purchasing it was 
that there was comparatively little or no 
risk to the rates. That was a very im- 
portant point. They on his side of the 
House had often been accused of trying 
to give the labourers land and forgetting 
the ratepayers. He did not think that 
had been a just accusation at all. 
It was obvious that if a Local Authority 
was willing to purchase land to supply a 
number of labourers with allotments, 
they must buy a considerable extent of 
‘and, and that must be more or less a 
speculation in land. But that did not 
apply to hiring the land. All they had 
got to do in the latter case was to find a 
piece of land and hire it at a certain 
rent, pay the rent to the person from 
whom they hired the land, and receive 
rents from the sub-tenants to whom they 
let it. Of course, as the rates were 
liable, it might be desirable, in order 
that that should be done by the Parish 
Council, that a parish meeting should 
approve of it, and should be satis- 
fied that there was a_ considerable 
and quite sufficient margin between the 
rents which the Parish Council paid the 
landowner and the rents which the 
Parish Council was to receive for the 
allotments. The labourers did not 
expect to get allotments, where every 
inch of land was cultivatable, at the 
same rent which the farmer paid for a 
big farm, and experience showed that 
the labourer could afford to pay a 
much larger rent than the farmer, and 
make a good profit from his allotment. 
If the labourers could get land under the 
system he had indicated, they would be 
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willing to pay such a rent as to leave a 
good margin for contingencies and other 
expenses over and ahove the rent which 
the Parish Council paid the landowner. 
First of all, the Parish Council should 
have the power to hire land by agree- 
ment; and if they could hire it by agree- 
ment, it was much better than hiring 
it compulsorily. But experience had 
shown that when compulsory powers 
were put at the back of voluntary powers, 
the landlords were much more alert in 
coming to an agreement with those who 
‘wanted to hire the land ; therefore, if the 
Parish Council could not hire the land 
by agreement, they must have com- 
pulsory powers to take it. If these 
compulsory powers were given, it 
was obvious that the owners of the 
land, the tenants of the land, and every 
single person interested in it must have 
his rights protected and be properly 
represented before any tribunal which 
had to decide what the rent was to be 
and what the terms of the tenancy. 
Unless, however, the procedure for effect- 
ing this were simple and ready, it would 
be perfectly useless. He would briefly 
outline what the procedure might be. 
Supposing a Parish Council applied to 
the Local Government Board for an 
Order to take land compulsorily on hire. 
The Local Government Board held an 
inquiry, and they also appointed, under 
the powers which were already given in 
the Allotments Act of 1887, a valuer 
and arbitrator to value the land and decide 
not only what rent should be paid, but 
also the terms of the tenancy. Then, it 
seemed to him that without any advertise- 
ment, without any of the Lands Consolida- 
tion Act or the Public Health Act, the 
Local Government Board were justified 
in making an Order that the tenancy 
should be carried out compulsorily. If 
that could be done, the land might be 
obtained by the labourer probably within 
three months from his application for it. 
He asked what was there unfair in that ? 
As to the removal of the one acre limit, 
that could very easily be effeéted, and he 
could not imagine that anyone in that 
House would object to its removal. 
Experience showed that there were 
numbers of cases where labourers re- 
quired more than one acre. The Mem- 
ber for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool took up the line which his 
late chief of the Local Government 
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Board (Mr. Ritchie) always advocated 
in that House—namely, that there should 
be no compulsory powers of hiring 
land, and he insisted that the Provisional 
Order should always be confirmed by 
Act of Parliament. These were the two 
things—jointly, of course, with the 
Lands Clauses Act and the Public Health 
Act—which had really stood in the 
way of the labourers getting the 
land at all, and the labourers owed 
their thanks to the President of the 
Local Government Board for seeking to . 
abolish them. He thanked his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler), more 
than anything else, for the pledge which 
he gave when he introduced this Bill, 
that this power of compulsory hiring was 
not to be vested in the District Council or 
the County Council, but in the Parish 
Council. He did not see how it could 
be done otherwise. The right hon. 
Gentleman was in favour of that view, 
and every Member of the Government in 
distinct terms had advocated this power 
being given to the Parish Council, and 
he knew perfectly well they would never 
go back from the position they had taken 
up on the matter. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, speaking in 
Manchester in December, 1889, said— 

“Depend upon it you will never have an 

Allotment Bill good for anything until you 
have it in the hands of the people who want 
the allotments themselves, until you have it in 
the hands of the Parish Councils of which Mr. 
Gladstone spoke last night.” 
The Prime Minister had the night before 
spoken in strong terms on the same sub- 
ject, and he spoke in still stronger terms 
at a conference of agricultural labourers 
in London, which he addressed in the 
Holborn Restaurant. Again, at Guild- 
ford, in April, 1890, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said— 

“The Parish Council ought to be to them 
(the labourers) a Co-operative Society, by which 
they should be able to hold land for themselves, 
upon which they and their children may find an 
occupation, in which they will not be dependent 
upon the caprice of any individual, but upon 
which they may be their own landlords, and 
determine the conditions of their own 
tenancies ” 

What the right hon. Gentleman meant 
by that was that the Parish Council, 
which the labourers had some voice in 
electing, should be the landlord, and that 
the Parish Council should determine 
the terms of their tenancy. They 
knew, of course, that, as the President 
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of the Local Government Board 
promised this in his speech in introducing 
the Bill, it was intended to carry it out. 
He had looked carefully through the Bill, 
and he must say that as it was drawn— 
he was sure this was through inad- 
vertence—it did not seem to him that 
Clause 9 conferred this power of taking 
land compulsorily on hire by the Parish 
Councils. It was very difficult to frame 
a Bill upon this question wher they had 
to deal with purchase and hiring, and he 
thought the best way of dealing with 
this subject would be to separate the two 
matters altogether, to strike out the sub- 
section which alluded to compulsory 
hiring, and to let that clause deal solely 
with purchase for the purpose of allot- 
ments, and to have a new clause dealing 
solely with this question of hiring. He 
hoped before the Debate closed they 
might have an assurance from some 
Member of the Government that they 
would be prepared to adopt the sugges- 
tions he had made. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that whilst they should 


endeavour to make the Bill as good a 
measure as possible they ought, at the 


same time, to be as just as generous. He 
was sure they were all agreed as to the 
desirability of giving allotments as freely 
as possible to the labouring classes, and 
he was glad to say in his own neigh- 
bourhood in Hampshire allotments were 
given very freely at low rents, and that 
there had been no complaints on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member who had last 
spoken said he concluded that from 
Clause 9 of this Bill the labourers would 
be able to take allotments when they 
liked and where they liked. He did not 
understand that from the clause 

Mr. COBB: I said exactly the 
opposite —that the clause would not 
give that power. 

Mr. JEFFREYS thought these 
allotments were very necessary, and he 
was glad they should be given where 
they could be ; but, at the same time, the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to be desirous 
of putting a clause into this Bill 
not only to take land compulsorily 
from landowners, but also from the 
farmers. Surely that would be a most 
unjust measure. This Parish Council 
which was to be formed should have the 
power to acquire land where they could, 
for the benefit of the parishioners, but 
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should not be able compulsorily to tak® 
the best piece of a man’s farm in ordeT 
that some labourers could get allotments. 
The hon. Gentleman, in effect, said that 
not only should the labourers have the 
allotments where they liked, but that they 
should be their own landlords and fix 
their own rents. He thought they might 
go too far. He did not yield to anybody 
in the desire to give allotments; but he 
would be just in every way, not only to 
the landowners but the farmers, and he 
would not take away from the farmers 
the best part of their. farms compulsorily. 
As to the Bill itself, he should like to say 
a few words with regard to the grouping 
of parishes. He thought some con- 
fusion arose in the minds of some people 
in regard to parishes and villages, and 
when the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill said he would now be willing 
todo away with the limit of 300 and 
reduce it to 200, and then a small parish 
would become a ward of a larger, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
possibly forgot that some villages in the 
small parishes were a great many miles 
away from the villages in the adjoining 
parishes. He considered that was a 
mistaken point, because if hon. Gentle- 
men would reflect for a moment cn the 
edvantages and disadvantages o* the 
scheme they would see that if a small 
parish were grouped to a larger parish 
and became a ward of it, then all the 
advantage they would gain under 
the Parish Councils would certainly 
be centred in .the larger village. 
If the small parishes became wards of 
the larger parishes the advantages that 
would be conferred by the Parish 
Council, such as recreation grounds and 
places of meeting, would certainly be 
concentrated in the larger village. If 
the small parishes were placed in that 
position, in his opinion they would derive 
very small benefit from the Bill. In 
his opinion, the grouping of parishes 
was a great mistake, as those who 
lived in a small parish which was 
grouped to a large one would de- 
rive none, or, at any rate, but a 
very small part of the benefits of the 
Bill, while they would have to pay for 
them all the same. That was unjust. 
He must also point out that if the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
intended by his Bill to put new life into 
the villages it was a very funny way to 
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attempt to do so by at once extinguishing 
almost half the parishes of England. 
Then, again, there was the question of 
rates. With regard to that, he thought 
the payment of rates ought to be a neces- 
sary qualification for membership of the 
Parish Councils, as a ratepayer would 
naturally be more careful than another 
man not to waste the money of the 
Council, but to spend it to the best 
advantage of the parish, He ex- 
pressed the view of the farmers when 
he urged this view with respect 
to the question of rates. It might 
be said that the compound house- 
holders paid their rates through their 
rents, but from personal knowledge he 
could say that in parts of the country the 
rents were merely nominal—ls.or 1s.6d.a 
week—and there was no room for rates. 
It would be a great hardship if rate- 
payers were made to pay for benefits 
which were enjoyed by many who con- 
tributed nothing towards the cost. The 
matter had attracted the attention of the 
Farmers’ Clubs throughout the country, 
and they all urged that if these benefits 
were to be given to the parishioners the 
money to be spent should be spent by 
the ratepayers. Under the Bill the 


Parish Council might adopt any of the 


Acts enumerated in Clause 7.” For his 
part, he did not see anything against 
these Acts, but their enforcement would 
cost money. Then, under Clause 8, they 
could acquire land for building at the 
expense of the rates. They not 
only would get the land, but they 
would be able to erect buildings. The 
experience of the County Councils 
showed that large expenditure might be 
undertaken in this direction. Many of 
the County Councils had spent vast 
sums in that way—notably that was the 
case in Surrey and in Hampshire. Under 
Clause 9 they might acquire land com- 
pulsorily for allotments. Well, if land 
was taken compulsorily for the public 
advantage something above the market 
value should be made on that account. 
When the land was not in the market 
that should be done. The compulsory 
acquisition of land by the Parish Council 
would be unfair unless it were accom- 
panied by some provision requiring the 
payment of extra purchase money on 
account of the compulsory nature of the 
purpose. If a landowner’s land were 
taken away for the public advantage 
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surely the owner ought to be paid a little 
more than the ordinary price on account 
of the cutting up of his property, and, 
perhaps, the spoiling of the adjacent land. 
Then they came to Clause 10. As to 
the plea that the Parish Councils would 
not be extravagant because of the 
restriction on their expenditure, he could 
only say that the provision in Clause 10 
was delusive. It provided that the cost 
of these special works should not involve 
a rate exceeding 1d. in the £1 for any 
financial year. But this provision did 
not extend to the adoptive Acts. The 
cost of putting in force the various 
adoptive Acts would not be included in 
the ld. in the £1 rate, but would be 
placed on the rates in addition ; and it 
appeared to him that the Id. could be 
made cumulative, so that in the course of 
years the rate might become as much as 
Is. in the £1. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no! 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that was his 
opinion, and he would refer the right hon. 
Gentleman to the terms of the clause in 
proof of his contention. He contended 
that the clause was a complete delusion. 
He wished to say a very few words on 
another subject. The Bill gave very full 
powers to the Parish Council to borréw 
money, with the approval, of course, of a 
parish meeting and a District Council, 
and he anticipated that in many instances 
those powers would be used to a very 
large extent. In that case, what would 
the farmers do? They were already 
rated higher in proportion to their hold- 
ings than any other body of men in 
England, and now they would have to 
contemplate the raising of these rates 
under Section 10 of this Bill and the 
saddling of their parishes with a great 
debt for borrowed money. In the second 
part of the Bill there was a matter of 
very great importance in regard to the 
administration of the Poor Law. Under 
this Bill it would be _ possible for 
persons to be elected Guardians who had 
no real interest in the parish, but might 
wish, for their own ends, to get elected. 
This question of the administration of 
the Poor Law was a very great 
and a very important question, 
and he thought that it would have been 
better to have separated it from the 
present Bill. With regard to ex officio 
Guardians, his experience was that 
they did their business exceedingly 
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well — quite as well as_ elected 
Guardians. Yet all these gentlemen were 
to be removed by a stroke of the pen. 
In one Union in which he was an elected 
Guardian no less than 16 would be struck 
off in this way. Could not some clause 
be inserted in the Bill giving the Parish 
Council a power somewhat analogous to 
the power of the County Council to elect 
Aldermen? Under the Bill a woman 
might become a member of a Board of 
Guardians, and if she became Chairman, 
or rather Chairwoman, she would ex 
officio be a Justice of the Peace. So 
that in one clause of the Bill ex officio 
Guardians were abolished, while in 
the next ex officio Magistrates were 
to be created. In these circumstances, 
he imagined that women Magistrates 
might be created.. He hoped, while they 
were dealing with this Bill, they would 
not be generous without being just. The 
farmers were worthy of every considera- 
tion. They had never had such bad 
times as of late vears, and if, in addition 
to their other troubles, their rates were 
increased great misfortune must come 
upon them. He only hoped they would 
frame such a Bill as would be not only 
conducive to the happiness and well- 
being of the parishioners, but also just to 
those who had to pay the rates. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, he had to congratulate the 
Government on the introduction of the 
Bill. He thought. the objections which 
had been urged against it showed very 
considerable distrust of what the electors 
in the rural parishes were likely to do. 
Some hon. Gentlemen had spoken as if 
the class of Guardians were likely to be 
lowered by the Bill, but he saw no reason 
to believe that that would be the 
result. On the contrary, a higher class of 
men would seek election to the District 
Councils, and, though it might not come 
immediately, he was sure that this popu- 
larisation would ultimately follow the 
passing of the Bill. He was of opinion 
that the limit of population might have 
been reduced from 300 to 200. Atalleveuts 
a reasonable limit might, he thought, 
be found between these two figures. 
He desired to endorse what had been said 
with regard to the system of giving the 
Parish Councils power of compulsory 
leasing, independent of the District 
Councils. It was understood when the 
Bill was introduced that this power 
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would be given, and if there was any 
doubt about its being conferred by the 
Bill as it stood, the question could only 
be ove of draftsmanship, which could 
be easily settled in Committee. The 
clause relating to charities might require 
some alteration. There were a great 
many non-ecclesiastical charities, the 
trusteeship of which was vested, not in 
Churchwardens and Overseers alone, 
but Churchwardens, and Overseers and 
Rectors. He had received only that 
morning a list of 14 or 15 of these 
charities, every one of which would 
have to be examined on its own merits ; 
and it seemed to him that if the Charities 
Clause in the Bill was altered at all, it 
must be in the direction of widening, 
rather than limiting, its scope. Some 
objection had been raised to Part IT. of 
the Bill, but Part I. and Part II., so far 
as machinery was concerned, were 
absolutely inseparable. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool had endeavoured to 
throw a magic circle round one part of 
the Bill, but he (Mr. Stevenson) could 
not make out wha. was the precise 
objection of the hon. Member. He did 
not understand whether the opposition 
arose upon the principle of plural voting, 
or whether the scheme was too com- 
plicated by the reform of Boards of 
Guardians, but the objectors showed 
considerable distrust of what the elec- 
tors in rural districts were likely to do. 
The present process was a cumbrous one. 
Voting papers were frequently lost; but, 
in addition to that, they had the extra- 
ordinary system under which, in the 
same street, they might have A in one 
house having one vote, and B, a few 
doors off, with six votes as an occupier 
and six votes as an owner, and C with 
24 votes in connection with private and 
business premises. Some hon. Members 
had argued as if the stamp of Boards of 
Guardians was likely to be lowered by 
the proposed change. These District 
Councils in rural places, where the mem- 
bers would be identical with Boards of 
Guardians, would have so much work to 
do, that, in his opinion, a higher class of 
men would be attracted to these Boards, 
and would devote their whole time and 
abilities to the work. Men of learning 
and leisure would be likely to be attracted, 
and he thought that popularising Boards 
of Guardians would have the effect 
in a few years of actually raising 
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the stamp of men on those Boards. 
It was to be regretted that some effort 
had not been made to popularise Boards 
of Guardians in urban districts. One or 
two ways had been suggested by which 
that omission could be set right. The 
difficulties in the way were, no doubt, 
considerable. One proposal had been 
that the powers to be conferred on the 
Parish Councils should also be couferred 
on Local Boards. If a Local Board 
district extended over more than one 
parish that system would be open to 
objection, but there was no reason why 
the powers conferred on Parish Councils 
should not be conferred on Local Boards 
within the area over which they exercised 
authority. With respect to the powers 
to be conferred on the Parish Councils, 
he wished to ask if Section 18 of the 
Bill, which set out powers temporarily 
to be conferred, represented at all the 
powers to be made permanent, because 
he thought they ought to be more exten- 
sive. Would the Government accept an 
Amendment extending the powers which 
the parish meetings temporarily had 
under Section 18? The more questions 
were discussed in the smallest areas the 
better the result would be, so far as the 
Government were concerned. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and 
the Government were to be congratulated 
upon having introduced a Bill which 
would certainly mark an era in the life 
of the rural districts, and would for the 
first time give them an equal voice in the 
management of those affairs in which 
they took so keen an interest. 


Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) 
thought the indulgence of the House 
would be extended to him for a few 
moments on this occasion, especially as 
he had not opened bis mouth in it since 
he took his seat a few months ago. His 
desire had been to keep off a subject of 
such great and dividing lines as the 
Home Rule Bill, and speak on a measure 
which he was glad to think did not 
divide the House by any line drawn 
across the middle of it. As the speeches 
which had been made to-night had clearly 
shown, they were all at one as to the main 
principle, though, nodoubt, they were very 
much divided as to particular details, 
Any remarks he might have to make had 
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been very much simplified by what had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in moving the Second Reading of 
the Bill to-night, because the points on 
which he had felt most interest were 
those of the grouping of parishes and of 
ecclesiastical property. The first of those 
points was one which affected his Divi- 
sion of Kent materially. In one rural 
district there were only three parishes 
that could work above the line laid down 
in the Bill. All the others would come 
under the 300 limit, and their interests 
were very different. ‘The parishes were 
very much of the same size, and he could 
hardly imagine a more unsatisfactory 
position in which to place local govern- 
ment than that two of these parishes 
should be joined together with no interests 
in common, each endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to prevent any reform or sani- 
tary progress being effected in the other, 
for the reason that they would have to 
share the expense, and would derive no 
benefit from it. He was glad the Govern- 
ment had already seen their way to go 
a considerable length in modifying that 
undesirable portion of the Bill relating 
to the grouping of parishes. He would 
like to have a little further information 
as to what was to happen to charities 
when these small parishes were grouped, 
and he would also like to see an Amend- 
ment introduced to secure that each 
parish should be properly represented 
when matters affecting any particular 
parish grouped were dealt with. Care 
should be taken to provide that matters 
affecting a particular parish should not 
be dealt with when that parish, through 
its representatives, had the misfortune to 
be absent from a meeting. As to eccle- 
siastical charities, he was glad to see that 
they were to be saved from what had 
seemed to be a very debateable matter. 
They must all regret that the Govern- 
ment had not clearly explained their 
intention with regard to ecclesiastical 
charities before a considerable agitation 
had taken place on the subject during the 
Recess. A few words would have set the 
matter right, and Members would have 
been saved a good deal of discussion. 
They on that side of the House, who 
were all friends of the Church and 
bound to defend her interests, were 
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language in reference to this matter, but 
it must be remembered that the cue had 
been given to them by numerous sup- 
porters of the Government, who had 
congratulated them on the introduction 
of the Bill for the reason that it might 
be described as “a small measure of Dis- 
establishment.” It must also be re- 
membered that two Members of the 
Government who now backed the Bill, 
when they were in Opposition only about 
a year ago, introduced a measure called 
“ The Parish Vestries Bill,” under which 
Parish Councillors would have been ex 
officio managers of elementary schools 
receiving State aid, and of all parish 
concerns, even including the sexton. As 
to charities, he was afraid he did not 
quite understand what was to be done in 
making the definition clearer. There 
were one or two doles in his own con- 
stituency as to which it was clear that 
the donor desired them to be administered 
through the Church authorities, through 
there was no actual declaration as to the 
enjoyment of the funds being confined 
to members of the Church of England. 
He believed it was intended by the donors 
of those sums of money that the funds 
should be administered through the 
Church, even though they were distri- 
buted among Churchmen and Dissenters 
alike. He did not think it justifiable, 
therefore, especially in recent cases, to 
take the admiuistration of those funds 
out of the hands of those to whom the 
benefactors wished to intrust them. He 
therefore hoped that when the Definition 
Clause was amended it would be made 
more clear on this question, and that the 
rights of the Church would be protected. 
He believed these doles, which were 
practically the endowment of the poor, 
should be as much defended and fought 
for by Churchmen as though they were 
funds for the building and administration 
. of churches. In scattered rural districts 
of the country it was felt that some 
measure should now be taken to secure 
that the electors should be ratepayers. 
They had not been reminded to-night 
that there was an Act of Parliament in 
existence which empowered the Vestry 
to order that the owners of tenements 
under £8 rating should be rated instead 
of the occupiers, and if the powers of 
the Vestry were transferred to the Parish 
Council, it would simply mean that the 
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Parish Council would have the power to 
direct the owners to be rated, while the 
occupiers would spend the money. In 
many small parishes practically the whole 
of the rates were paid by the owners ; and it 
was essential that they shouldinsome way 
insure that, as in the old days, representa- 
tion and ratepaying should go together. 
With reference to the second part of the 
Bill,he was surprised at one thing having 
been suggested. His experience of 
local government was gained in a 
populous district in Yorkshire. The 
Union with which he had been associated 
had a population of 132,000, and within 
its limits there were 30 Local Boards at 
present which would become District 
Councils. The areas were small. pos 
interlapped and interwoved with eac 
other, and could not individually deal 
properly with sanitary matters or water 
works, because they had not sufficient 
area. He was sorry that the Govern- 
ment in this case did not make the Union 
a District Council, and the Local 
Boards Parish Councils. As to 
the financial part of the Bill, he 
wished to point out that there was a 
very strong feeling among the agri- 
cultural classes that there were great 
dangers lurking in the Bill as regarded 
them. These were not times when 
further burdens could be imposed on the 
classes connected with the land. They 
were already feeling terribly the pinch of 
the increased rates placed on them by the 
County Councils, and they looked with 
dread upon the danger of any further 
increase through District and Parish 
Councils, especially as it was pointed 
out to them that there was nothing to 
show where they were to expect a limit 
to these charges. He trusted that in 
Committee the Government would see 
their way to limit the total possible 
expenditure by the smaller Administrative 
Bodies, because he believed their useful- 
ness would be greater if they were under 
the direction of larger bodies in these 
matters. He would urge the House to 
consider the Bill fully and carefully in 
an uncontroversial spirit. He hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
eliminate from the measure such matters 
as would lead to controversy, in order 
that the House might act unitedly in 
establishing a new and improved system 
of Local Government. 
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Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, the Bill required no commenda- 
tion from either side of ‘the House, and 
he regarded it as it stood as a large- 
minded and generons measure, which had 
been conceived in a happy and well- 
ordered spirit. He rose for the 
purpose of making one or two very short 
strictures on what was, at present, 
omitted from the Bill. Hewas glad that 
some alteration was proposed in the 
original proposition with respect to small 
parishes. Whether or not they now 
had the matter in its last form remained 
to be seen, but he was glad it was under 
the consideration of the Government. 
One unfortunate omission—which the 
Government might easily have supplied, 
if the drafting of the Bill had been dif- 
ferent—was that while the Bill estab- 
lished Parish Councils and District 
Councils for the rural districts, and while 
it established District Councils for urban 
sanitary districts, it left the parishes of 
those urban districts untouched. Many 
of the parishes which would be untouched 
required reform quite as much as those 
which were touched by the Bill. There 
was another omission, which was entirely 
on the same lines—namely, the omission 
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from the earlier part of tne Bill of all 


reference to London Government. He 
was glad to find that Part II. did apply 
to London, and that the Guardians in 
London would be, so far as their election 
and qualification was concerned, placed 
upon a footing that had long been urged, 
and that would be observed throughout 
the country. However, the remainder of 
the Bill had no application to London. 
He knew quite well that a Bill for the 
Better Government of London was in an- 
ticipation, but it had not yet made its 
appearance, and the Representatives of 
London must endeavour to get what they 
could out of the present Bill. And it 
appeared to him that there was some- 
thing they might get in this direction 
if the Government would only give 
their attention to the matter. Of course, 
it was clear that, whenever a London 
Government Bill was introduced, they 
would have to define the relations and 
powers of the various Governing Bodies 
in the Metropolis. One thing was 
certain, and that was that the qualifica- 
tion for being elected to a Vestry would 
have to be abolished, the electorate being 
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put on all-fours with the electorate of the 
District Councils. Although it might be 
difficuit to prepare a scheme to carry out 
a general reform of London Government, 
he trusted that they might have one. 
They hungered and thirsted for it. But 
it was vot a difficult matter to put the 
electorate on a proper footing—to make 
a proper register of electors for the exist- 
ing District Government of London and 
improve the qualification for Vestrymen. 
Well, that was exactly what was being 
done by this Bill for other places, and 
was exactly what must be done by any 
Bill that was brought in for London. It 
might be said they had better wait for 
this change until they had a general 
Bill for London. He, however, would 
rather have a bird in the hand than two 
in the bush, and he had not yet heard it 
clearly indicated when the London Bill 
was to be brought forward. He did not 
think it would hinder the Government 
from carrying through this Bill if they 
were to introduce into it the removal of 
the qualification for Vestrymen in Lon- 
don, and the placing of the Vestry elec- 
tors on the same footing as the electors 
of District Councils under the Bill, be- 
cause whatever arguments were used in 
the one case were applicable to the other. 
There were more places in the Bill than 
one where the extension of the Bill to 
London, as far as the qualification was 
concerned, might be introduced, and he 
urged the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) to consider, before the Com- 
mittee stage, whether he could not see 
his way to so extend the measure to 
London. Whatever diff culty was ex- 
perienced in Guardian eluctions in Lon- 
don on account of the qualification was 
felt in respect of the Vestry elections to. 
a mich greater extent. The Vestries 
were much more numerous bodies than 
the Guardians, and it was extremely 
difficult in some of the poorer localities 
to find people to fill the Vestries under 
present conditions. He appealed to 
the Government to take this extension 
of the Bill into consideration, because, 
unfortunately, London had been very 
much given the go-by in the present 
Session of Parliament. The Govern- 
ment had not included in the programme 
for the Autumn Session the Bill which 
London Members had expected to have 
had for the Metropolis. It was unforty- 
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pate that the drafting of the Bill was 
not such that the question of its exten- 
sion to urban parishes and to London 
Vestries might have been raised more 
easily than it could be under present 
circumstances ; but, still, that it could 
be raised he felt sure, and he asked for 
the co-operation of the Government in 
the endeavour to raise it. 

Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) said that, like the hon. Member 
who spoke last, he had been much 
struck with the difference of the tone 
with which this question had been 
approached in and outside the House. 
That evening they had not heard one 
word said against either the Church or 
the landowner; but recently Mr. 
Guinness Rogers, who he believed was a 
well-known supporter of the Govern- 
ment, came into his county and said that 
he and his friends regarded this Bill as 
the first step towards the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. He bad heard, 
also, that the Member for West Norfolk, 
in his part of the country, spoke of this 
Bill as enabling him and his friends to 
acquire the land and capture the 
charities. They were all much indebted 


to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for his conciliatory speech. 
The House of Laymen had met that day 


to consider how far this Bill would 
touch ecclesiastical interests ; but they 
very wisely adjourned their discussion 
until they had read the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. When they saw 
the report of his speech, he felt sure 
they would gladly elect him an honorary 
member of their Church Body. He 
regretted that’ it was found necessary 
to introduce such an extensive Bill. He 
could not agree with the President of the 
Local Government Board that the 
measure was well-known throughout the 
country—at all events, to the agricultural 
labourers. Owing to the length of the dis- 
cussion on the Home Rule Bill Members 
were too busy to lay the Parish Councils 
Bill before their constituents. He was 
not aware that any meetings had been 
held in the country for that purpose, with 
the exception of one he had held him- 
self. The establishment of Parish 
Councils was a very simple matter, and 
such a long measure was not, in his 
opinion, necessary. One thing he re- 
gretted to find in the Bill, and that was 
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that in some parishes no less than three 
meetings would be held—the Vestry 
meeting, the parish meeting, and the 
Parish Councils meeting; throughout 
the Bill the simplification of authority 
had been too much lost sight of. At the 
Diocesan Conference recently held at 
Hereford a Committee was appointed 
which sent out extracts from a Return 
issued at the instance of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean in respect of Parochial Charities ; 
and although those extracts were sent 
to many parishes in the diocese, they did 
not induce the inhabitants to hold one 
meeting, thus showing that without the 
influence of the squire and the clergyman 
no action was likely to be taken. Surely 
this was an argument against doing 
anything in the direction of disestab- 
lishing either the squire or the clergy. 
Two meetings had recently been held in 
London for the purpose of considering 
the Bill, and both joined in making the 
same comments which, he believed, 
they proposed laying before the Govern- 
ment by means of a deputation. One 
point had reference to compounding 
householders, of whom, no doubt, they 
would hear a great deal more in Com- 
mittee. Up to the present he had not 
heard it suggested what would be the 
result of introducing a compound house- 
holder as anelector of the Parish Council. 
In his own constituency some of the 
landlords were determined to adopt the 
expedient of deducting the rates in future 
from the rent which the cottager 
would have to pay for his holding. Thus, 
for instance, if a man had to pay £4a 
year for his cottage and garden—and the 
rates amounted to 5s., which it was to be 
feared might be the case—the landlord 
would only charge the tenant £3 lis. 
But in small towns, where the landlord 
was frequently a small shopkeeper, the 
house would be let at the same rent, whilst 
the tenant would have to pay, inaddition, 
the whole of the rates. The proposal 
would, therefore, in his opinion, act 
unfairly in the case of small towns, how- 
ever fairly landlords in the country might 
deal with it. A second question was the 
grouping of parishes. Inhis own con- 
stituency working men and farmers 
unanimously passed a resolution that 
they would prefer going on as at pre- 
sent, for two reasons : In the first place, 
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they objected tothe grouping of parishes : 
and, in the second place, they were afraid 
of having their rates raised. He supposed 
if two parishes were joined  to- 
gether they would be called after the 
style of Slocum-cum-something else. And 
in the case of three parishes, which 
parish would give the name to the Parish 
Council ? They remembered what diffi- 
culties arose in this respect when 
counties were divided under’ the last 
Reform Bill, and he thought those diffi- 
culties would be accentuated in the 
grouping of parishes. As showing the 
sensitiveness of farmers on this point, he 
need only cite the case in which it was 
proposed to hold an agricultural show 
for Hereford in an adjoining county, 
the proposal falling through simply be- 
cause the promoters could not agree 
which county should have precedence in 
the title of the show. Another point the 
farmers were most anxious about had 
reference to the compulsory hiring and 
purchase of land. The compulsory pur- 
chase of land, of course, affected the 
farmer even more than it did the land- 
owner. In the case of a small farmer, the 
result of taking from him one of his 
fields would practically be to destroy the 
value of the holding altogether. He could 
not, however, quite help thinking that 
the compulsory purchase of land was 
more an election cry for the purpose of 
exciting ignorant and inexperienced men 
than a matter which it was expected 
would be carried out. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at 
Oxford in 1874, said— 

“Tam content to assume that a man’s right 

to his land depends on the same principle as 
your right to the coat on your back—namely, 
that you have paid for it.” 
He simply quoted that in order to bear 
out his contention as to the object of the 
ery. Again, they had the Prime Minister 
saying at Hawarden in July, 1890— 

“T am sometimes suspected—I hope unjustly 
—of being tvo ready to promote and recom- 
mend changes, but I do not see my way to that 
change, because | do not understand —from any 
explanation I have heretofore seen—in what 
way the State is to be made a good and 
capable landlord. Undoubtedly it would be a 
very unfavourable change, I think, for the 
farmer if the law of this country were to be 
that all the cultivators of the soil should also 
own the soil they cultivate, because that soil 
would not be made a present to them ; they 
would have to pay for it. The farmer ought to 
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make something like a trading profit out of his 
farming, but the owner of the soil in a country 
like this never can make a trading profit. A 
trading profit ought to be something like 10 per 
cent., and if the farmer does not always get it, 
he does sometimes. But the owner cannot 
expect to get more than 3 per cent., and it 
would not be a satisfying thing for the farmer 
to have one-fifth of his capital invested in farm 
stock and returning him 10 per cent., and the 
other four-fifths invested in the soil and 
returning him 3 per cent. Upon the whole, 1 
am inclined to believe that the best and the 
most wholesome system is that which now 
prevails, the well-working of which depends. 
upon the wisdom and good conduct of the 
people concerned, where the soil is owned by 
one set of men and occupied and cultivated uy 
another set of men. I trust that very long, bot 
here and elsewhere, that system may continue 
to gain strength from an increase and constant 
growth of intelligence and of good feeling both 
on the one side and on the other.” 

These quotations surely were sufficient 
to prove that this was only an election 
cry, and that compulsory purchase was 
not likely to be carried out in this country 
to any appreciable extent. No doubt the 
sentiment on the subject of land was very 
different in England and in Ireland ; but 
supposing land was to be taken com- 
pulsorily, he should like to ask the hon, 
Member for the Rugby Division what 
compensation was to be paid at the 
end, say, of seven years if the land 
had become deteriorated and worked 
out? Was the Agricultural Holdings 
Act to apply to it or not? They were 
always hearing great strictures on land- 
lords contracting out of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act; but there was a possi- 
bility of the Parish Councils desiring to 
contract out of the Act. If they were 
not to be allowed to do so, he should like 
to know how it was proposed compensa- 
tion should be paid ? In respect of the 
second part of the Bill, he regretted that 
it had not been made a separate measure. 
It seemed to him there was an equal 
multiplication of areas, so far as highway 
administration was concerned. In some 
districts they might have roads managed 
by a Municipal Authority, by a Highway 
Board, and by the County Council. He 
thought the same objection applied to 
this threefold management of the same 
area as applied, in his opinion, to three- 
fold meetings in the same parish. With 
regard to the question of ex officio mem- 
bers, he thought they were universally 
popular, They were invariably men of 
great experience, and the last thing dis- 
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tricts desired was to get rid of them. 
By a clause in the Bill every Chairman 
of a District Council was to be made a 
Magistrate ; but surely these gentlemen 
would be sadly disappointed if they 
found that as soon as they were made 
Magistrates they were shorn of the 
privileges which their predecessors en- 
joyed. He by no means objected to the 
proposal that Chairmen of District Coun- 
cils should be made Magistrates, because it 
would, in his opinion, afford an excellent 
opportunity of testing whether men 
anxious for the honour were, in the opinion 
of their neighbours, suitable for the office. 
In his part of the country the greatest 
apprehension was felt that the Bill would 
lead to a large increase of the rates. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board seemed to imply that no more 
than a Id. rate could be raised by a 
parish, whereas others had stated that in 
12 years there could be a Is. rate on 
each parish. To himself it seemed that 
under the Bill it would be possible in six 
years to have the parishes saddled with 
a 6d. rate. The interpretation of the 
clause ought to be made clear by the 
Government. He hoped the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
consider the propriety of granting a 
Return he had asked for relating to 
County Council expenditure ; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman received the pro- 
posal with favour, that hon. Members 
interested in the question would suggest 
the heads under which it would be best 
for the Return to be made. Such a 
Return would operate as a check on the 
expenditure of County Councils, and 
would enable the House to judge of the 
effect of ex officios in keeping down ex- 
penditure. He sincerely trusted that the 
apprehensions which existed in the part of 
the country which he represented, that 
the Bill would lead to an increase of 
rates, would prove unfounded, for that, in 
the present state of depression, would be 
most disheartening to the farmer. . 

Sr J. DICKSON-POYNDER 
(Wilts, Chippenham) said, he claimed 
from the House that indulgence which 
every Member received who addressed 
the House for the first time. Though 
the principle of the Bill was agreed upon 
by all orders of the House, the details 
would need close scrutiny if the per- 
manent success of the measure were to 
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be assured. A Bill of this kind could 
not be carried through the House with 
any undue haste; and, after the state- 
ment of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, it was to be hoped that, 
unlike another of the Government’s 
Bills in the early part of the Session, 
none of the more important provisions 
would be sacrificed. From his ex- 
perience of country life, he believed that 
the part of the measure which would 
meet with least approval in the country 
districts was that dealing with the group- 
ing of parishes. Villages, however 
small, were very jealous and teuacious of 
their individuality. Under the Bill a 
small village might be quite swamped by 
being grouped with a larger, and in many 
cases several miles would separate the 
two, so that the labouring man who 
wished to attend the Council meetings 
would have a long walk after a hard 
day’s work, and then would, perhaps, find 
that he had only to administer the affairs 
of a village not his own. Again, there 
were many cases where small villages 
had charities of their own, and it would 
be unjust, because they were grouped 
with other villages, that they should 
cease to have the exclusive benefit of 
those charities. With regard to the 
compulsory clauses for the acquisi- 
tion of land, it was to be feared 
that it would lead to a great deal of 
controversy amongst those interested in 
land. At any rate, it was only fair that 
where compulsory purchase of land took 
place some compensation should be given. 
In most instances the land acquired 
would be the best land available, and it 
would certainly be most unjust to the 
owner if he had to give up that land 
without compensation. The Bill pro- 
posed a complete revolution in the Poor 
Law system. But whatever alteration 
might be made in the Poor Law, it would 
be difficult to find any body of men who 
would administer the law better than, or 
even as well as, the present Guardians 
and ex officio Guardians had done. The 
work they had done deserved the fullest 
gratitude of all interested in the vast 
question of the Poor Law. The new 
system of having men on the Board who 
had no pecuniary interest at stake would 
not tend to the curtailment of expendi- 
ture, if it did not tend to increase it. 
But, with the exception of these details, 
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whieh, it was to ve hoped, would be 
thoroughly threshed out in Committee, 
there was no duubt that the principle of 
the Bill was the natural tendency of the 
age. That the Bill should bring about 
the millennium foreshadowed by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite at the last Election 
was not expected by anyone; but there 
could be no doubt that a certain amount 
of good would result from the institution 
of Parish Councils. These Councils 
would serve to educate the men who had 
not hitherto deeply studied the question 
of local government, and they would cure 
rural electors of the credulity which they 
displayed at the last Election when they 
listened to the promises made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. This Bill would 
also have the effect of bringing together 
men of every class, creed, and shade of 
politics for the purpose of discussing 
matters of local interest. It had been 
shown on the County Councils, and he 
believed it would be shown on the Parish 
Councils, that bringing men together in 
this way to discuss business tended to 
soften and to remove altogether class 
prejudices. He welcomed the Bill, and 


he thought the Unionist Party welcomed 
it, as in principle completing the link in 


the chain of local government, and he 
trusted it might be fruitful of beneficial 
results not only to the rural localities, 
but also to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
that all who took an interest in local 
government, and desired its wide exten- 
sion, must have been gratified by the 
spirit of the remarks of the President of 
the Local Government Board in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill. He 
thought it was a happy augury, too, that 
the Department had been represented by 
the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division of Liverpool, who had recipro- 
eated the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman, for it undoubtedly paved the 
way for the passing of the Bill. For 
his part, he welcomed the measure as 
the necessary completion of the Act of 
1888—an Act for which the Conservative 
Party had no reason to express regret, 
for it had conduced in a very high degree 
to the improvement of county administra- 
tion. Exception had been taken to the 
inclusion of Distriet Councils in this 
Bill ; but District Councils were included 
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in the Bill of 1888, and they were con- 
templated then as a necessary part of the 
scheme of local government. On that 
point he expressed his approval, and also 
of the association, of these District 
Councils with the administration of the 
Poor Law. ‘The objection to any other 
course was manifest. One of the evils 
of our existing local government was the 
multiplicity of authorities, powers, and 
areas, which had rendered local admin- 
istration frequently a matter of great 
difficulty «nd complexity, and one 
that was anything but intelligible 
to the people. For that reason, the 
inclusion of the District Councils 
in the Bill was very desirable. 
Another point which the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had mentioned was the 
importance of taking care that they 
properly secured the enfranchisement of 
women in relation to this measure. He 
said that because the future District 
Councils would form part of the 
administration of the Poor Law, and 
anyone acquainted with women’s work 
as Guardians must feel the great 
importance of retaining them under the 
new system. ‘Their loss would be indeed 
an incaleulable misfortune, and he hoped 
the matter would be left without any 
doubt or difficulty. The District 
Councils proposals of the Bill were 
wisely marked by the caution of the 
Chairmen of those Boards as Justices of 
the Peace. This honour would stimulate 
men to take an interest in public affairs, 
and it would be an honour that would be 
well deserved for hard work in the 
interest of the community, for the Chair- 
manship of these Boards would involve 
hard work. It would also be the means 
of adding considerably to the Magistracy 
those who were intimately identified 
with, and had an intimate knowledge 
of, the particular locality. It had been 
said that this-was a new departure. 
Hon. Members who made that observa- 
tion must have forgotten that the Mayor 
of every borough was the Chief 
Magistrate. They had, therefore, in that 
a wise, a proper, and a_ beneficial 
precedent, which amply justified this 
provision of the ‘ill. He need not 
enlarge on the value of local govern- 
ment, on the importance of all classes 
being induced by every possible means 
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to take part in the work of local govern- 
ment. He could conceive nothing more 
unfortunate to the couutry and to those 
counties than the elimination of the 
services of those who were called 
ex officio from the public life of the 
country and from county administration. 
He was sorry to hear from the Chairman 
of the Yorkshire County Council, who 
takes an active and able part in this 
work, that he had been reproached by 
his neighbours for taking the trouble 
thus to identify himself with the 
administration of the affairs of the 
county. That such a spirit should exist, 
and that there should be a want of 
inducement to those who had _ the 
necessary knowledge of their localities 
and were most able to contribute to its 
administration to take part in this work, 
was a very serious mischief. He was 
glad, therefore, that by giving larger 
powers to those bodies, and by dignifying 
local government, additional inducements 
would be held out to the leisured and 
cultured classes to take their part in the 
leadership and administration of local 
affairs. The performance of public 
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duties was the chivalry of to-day, and 


one of their objects should be to induce 
by every possible way those who were 
able to render the best services to the 
community to do it for the sake and 
benefit of the country. With regard to 
the Parish Councils provisions of 
the Bill, he thought they would 
be the means of materially extending 
to the village the benefits of 
municipal life. They had heard a great 
deal about the want of interest in the 
villages. It had been said, no doubt on 
good grounds, that the incentive to the 
people to migrate from the villages was 
the greater attractions of the towns. 
Some of these attractions might not be 
improving, but he thought there was no 
doubt that the possession of libraries 
and the greater and* better sanitary 
measures in towns were an attraction to 
that migration. But if they were to give 
similar advantages to the villages; if 
they were to give to the villagers the 
great public education of taking part in 
the administration of their own affairs ; 
if instead of want of power in the indi- 
vidual to better the place in which he 
lived they were to give him an organisa- 
tion which would enable him to bring in- 
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fluences for good into the surroundings, 
they would be doing much to prevent 
that migration, and certainly they would 
be doing much to minister to the im- 
provement in every direction of our 
village life. Then, again, this Bill was a 
right step in another direction. Those 
who were acquainted with Parliamentary 
life knew that a great diminution and de- 
volution of the labours of Parliament 
were urgently needed, and this Bill was 
an important step in that direction. If 
the principle of local government were 
widely extended they might find in it the 
solution of some of those vexed political 
questions which interfered so much with 
Parliament proceeding to pressing legis- 
lation. On these grounds he believed 
that the Bill in principle should be 
heartily approved of, and when he passed 
to details he had to express the same 
general feeling towards the measure, 
though he approved of some of the ob- 
servations which had been made on the 
Opposition side, not so much in the way 
of adverse criticism, but with the object 
of improving a measure which was 
generally approved of, and which they 
believed would be a great benefit to local 
government. He now came to the ques- 
tion of grouping. No one could fail to 
see that this point was surrounded with 
great difficulty, and that in this respect 
some improvements would have to be 
made in. the Bill. The individuality of 
village life was in many cases as marked 
as that of the individuality of boroughs. 
Above all, while hou. Members hoped 
that in taking the steps that were being 
taken in this Bill they were improving 
local government they must be very care- 
ful that they did not injure or destroy 
that which existed at present and which 
had in it advantages and benefits which 
might thus be entirely lost. With regard 
to the clauses dealing with Church pro- 
perty, he had read them most carefully ; 
and though he did not presume to set his 
opinion against others which had been 
expressed, lhe thought that they pro- 
tected, and fully protected, Church in- 
terests. There should, however, be no 
doubt on that subject, and if there had 
been doubt in the mind of hon. Members 
it must nave been effectually removed by 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) that 
afternoon. At all events, the House had 
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the assurance that the national schools 
would not be endangered ; and it had 
also had drawn for it a clear distinction 
of the difference between ecclesiasti- 
cal and public property as far as our 
villages were concerned. He had some 
doubt whether the language of the Bili 
was as definite as it might be in relation 
to Church Charities, but he had no doubt 
that even in connection with those doles, 
which many Members did not completely 
approve of, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said would be carried out in 
practice, and that the principle of the 
measure would be rigidly adhered to. 
In that case the right hon. Gentleman 
would carry with him the whole feeling 
of the House, and that which promised 
controversy would end in complete 
unanimity. Ove of the most interesting 
points which had been raised in the 
discussion related to the question of the 
compulsory acquisition of land. That 
was a subject of very great difficulty. 
There had been a constant contest 
between, on the one hand, private rights, 
and, on the other, the necessities of the 
community. The hon. Member who 
referred to the custom of awarding 10 
per cent. for compulsory purchase said 
that this Bill, in preventing adherence 
to that custom, did something which was 
to be wholly disapproved of, and which 
was entirely novel. Perhaps some 
Members of the House were unaware 
that there was no legal sanction what- 
ever for this 10 per cent. He believed 
it was originally 100 per cent., but had 
eventually come down to 10 per cent. 
The hon. Member said it was right to 
award 10 per cent., because the adjoining 
estate might be injured, and loss would 
consequently fall on the landlord, but he 
had overlooked the fact that damages 
were given for severance in addition to 
10 per cent. It was well for the House 
to bear in mind that great burdens had 
been cast on many undertakings by 
additions of this character, and the way 
in which he viewed the matter was this: 
that although he always resorted to 
compulsion unwillingly, after all, if a 
seller was willing, compulsion would 
never come into force ; while if, on the 
other hand, he was unwilling, and the 
real necessities of the community, as 
gauged by the Parish Councils, required 
it. it was well that there should be powers 
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to carry out what was a real public 
interest. One suggestion that was made 
by the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division (Mr. Long) could, he thought, 
hardly be entertained, and that was that 
in matters of this kind there should be a 
resort to Parliament. That it should be 
necessary to resort to Parliament for 
Private Bills at all was an anachronism. 
In the present case he certainly thought 
that the cost and delay of a resort to 
Parliament to obtain a Provisional Order 
was wholly inconsistent with the acquire- 
ment of allotments in a country district. 
As to the administration proposed by the 
Bill in respect of Parish Councils, he 
thought that in some respects it might 
be slightly improved, and he was glad 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had a willing ear in that 
direction. He doubted whether the 
provision for the retirement of the whole 
of the members of the Council at the 
same time was altogether a wise 
one. There might be uno official 
members to maintain continuity and ex- 
perience, and the retirement of the whole 
body might break that continuity which in 
local administration was entirely desirable. 
There was the precedent of the Town 
Councils, and also of the Aldermen in 
County Councils. In Town Councils 
retirement was by thirds, and he thought 
that the adoption of that principle was 
worthy of some little consideration. In 
relation to the qualification of Guardians, 
great difficulty, many anomalies, and 
costly litigation had occurred, in his own 
constituency in consequence of the 
present requirements. The precedent of 
Town Councils, of the House of Commons, 
and of many other bodies pointed in 
favour of the unity of the practice. He 
trusted that a Bill which had been 
introduced in the spirit in which this 
had been, which was approved generally 
in spirit on the Opposition side of the 
House, and which had been received 
with universal willingness, to make it, if 
possible, worthy of the British Legis- 
lature, would result in a great moral and 
social improvement in the various lo- 
calities of the country. 

*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) remarked that the Bill 
had at first been denounced by many 
supporters of the Church of England as 
a measure of Disestablishment, intended 
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to pave the way for more drastic 
measures, and also as a measure tending 
to sap the vital interests of the Church. 
Wiser counsels had since prevailed, and 
Bishops and others had admitted the 
necessity for the passage of the Bill, 
some of them expressing the opinion 
that it was one the adoption of which 
would greatly conduce to the welfare of 
the village population. This moderate 
and more hopeful attitude on the part of 
Churehmen was the more to their credit, 
because it could not be denied that, toa 
certain extent, the Bill was a measure of 
Disestablishment. There had beenaseries 
of such partial Disestablishment measures 
during the present century, including the 
Poor Laws, the Act for legalising 
marriages otherwise than in churches, 
and the Act for opening churehyards 
to Nonconformist burials. Parliament 
was now about to take one more step 
forward. The Incumbent was no longer 
to be the legal head of the parish; 
the civil business of the parish was not 
to be transacted as heretofore in the 
Vestry, and the Church and its officers 
were to be ousted from the civil adminis- 
tration of the parish. He did not men- 


tion these facts in any spirit of exultation, 
but simply to call attention to the con- 
clusions at which the present Bill pointed. 


The existing parochial arrangements 
were soanomalous and unsuited to the cir- 
cumstances of the present times that even 
staunch Churchmen admitted the neces- 
sity forchanges. But while the Govern- 
ment proposed the abolition of the present 
anomalous Vestry system as far as civil 
business was concerned, they left the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the parish in 
the hands of what was described 
as a decrepit body. He wished 
to refer to two points of detail with 
reference to the Bill, one relating to the 
living and the other to the dead. A 
deteriained effort was to be made to 
enable Church officials to obtain possession 
of the administration of all charities, whe- 
ther ecclesiastical or secular. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had 
made a most satisfactory declaration that 
no such principle as that would for a 
moment be entertained by the Govern- 
ment. Secular charities were to be 
treated as secular, no matter by whom 
they might be administered ; but, at the 
same time, the Bill would leave charities, 
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which were partly ecclesiastical and 
partly secular, in the hands of their 
present administrators. He saw no 
reason for that distinction: If Parish 
Councils were competent to administer 
any charities they were competent to 
administer all charities, and the retention 
of this provision of the Bill would have 
this unfortunate effect : that if the clergy 
and Churchwardens continued to ad- 
minister such charities they would be 
exposed to the suspicion which unfortu- 
nately prevailed in regard to many charities 
in various parts of the country. The 
second point he wished to refer to related 
to the burial of the dead. He found 
that the clause enumerating certain 
measures that the Parish Councils might 
act under did not include the Public 
Health (Interments) Act,1879—a measure 
that was administered by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. Unless there was 
some technical objection, he hoped it 
would be possible to allow Parish 
Councils to have the benefit of that 
very liberal Act. Then the Bill provided 
that Parish Councils should have the 
care of closed churehyards, but not that 
they should have charge of those 
which remained open. He thought the 
time had come to raise the question 
whether in future all parochial burial 
places should not be under the control of 
the Parish Council. He had no doubt 
that, wide as was the scope of the Bill, 
most of them would agree that the Go- 
vernment had left undone many things 
that they would have liked to have done. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board in the course of his speech made 
reference to a statement of his at the 
time of the passing of the Act of 1888 
to the effect that that Act was the first 
volume of a great work of local govern- 
ment reform. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that they were now asking the 
House of Commons to give its sanction 
to the second volume of that work. But 
even this Bill would not complete the 
work, because there still remained a 
large subject to be dealt with. He (Mr. 
Carvell Williams) had listened with some 
curiosity to know what that further 
development was to be, and he would 
not say, as a Londoner, that he was dis- 
appointed when he heard that it was the 
unification of London, but he thought it 
right to remind the Government that no 
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policy of local government could be 
complete which did not give to the 
Local Authorities of every parish the 
power and duty of educating the children 
of that parish. Of course, he did not 
blame the Government for not making 
their Bill an education Bill as well as a 
good Local Government Bill, but he 
thought the Liberal Party, both in and 
outside the House, would be unfaithful 
to their traditions if they did not attempt 
at the earliest possible moment to give 
to the country a really national system 
of education, as well as a good system 
of local government. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, he had listened 
with considerable amusement to the 
speech of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down; and though he had derived 
much pleasure from the conciliatory 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, if anything was calculated to 
stir up the mud and make Churchmen 
rather nervous as to what would be 
the effect of the Bill it was 
the observations of the hon. Member. 
He did not intend to follow the hon. 
Member into the discussion of the pro- 
gramme of the Liberation Society ; but 
when the hon. Member said that Chureh- 
wardens were moribund—that it was a 
decrepit institution—and when he in- 
formed them that in future ecclesiastical 
affairs were to be left to a moribund and 
decrepit institution, he could only refer 
him to his hon. Friend behind him, the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Wharton), who 
was a Churchwarden. The hon. Member 
desired to see the Bill extend to open as 
well as to closed churchyards, but the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had informed them that the 
churchyard was the Incumbent’s freehold ; 
therefore, it was monstrous to propose 
that it should be handed over to the 
Parish Council. He did not think any 
Government—certainly not the present 
Government—would assent to such a 
proposal. He was bound to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board for the con- 
ciliatory spirit in which he had heard 
what had been said in defence of Church 
interests from the Opposition, both in the 
House and in the country. They did 
not suppose that it was intended to in- 
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clude schools in the scheme, though 
Clauses 5 and 6 read very like it, and he 
hoped such Amendments would be 
adopted as would place the position of 
the national schools beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. But when they came to 
other parts of the Bill, he must say they 
were not so well satisfied. On the 
question of parish rooms the right hon. 
Gentleman had not been so explicit. It 
appeared from what he had said that 
these rooms would be handed over to the 
Parish Councils unless they were built 
on the Incumbent’s freehold, or on some 
private freehold, and so not conveyed to 
any Trustees at all. Seemingly every- 
thing depended upon the definition of an 
“ ecclesiastical charity.” He could well 
understand that there were parish rooms 
which would not fall under the definition 
of Clause 58—that was to say, which 
had not been exactly given for an eccle- 
siastical purpose, but yet which were 
used as centres of Church administration. 
It was therefore necessary that the 
definition should be extended so as to 
include such rooms in Chureh property. 
As to doles, no doubt in many cases the 
clergyman would be glad to get rid of 
them, but, at the same time, he did not 
think that they would be better adminis- 
tered by Parish Councils. A dole which at 
present was administered by the clergy- 
man and Churchwardens might under the 
Bill be administered by two members of 
the Parish Council, neither of whom 
might be a Churchman. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there was 
no power in the Bill to remove clergy- 
men from the trusteeship of any charity. 
The measure simply dealt with cases 
where the authority was not ecclesias- 
tical, and would substitute for the present 
parochial officers persons appointed by 
Parish Councils. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he would point out that if at present a 
charity was administered by the clergy- 
man and Churchwardens, it would follow 
that there was a majority of Churchmen 
interested. Under the Bill the Trustees 
would be the clergymen and two mem- 
bers of the Parish Council, neither of 
whom need be Churchmen. Therefore, 
the Bill would affect these charities in 
future. In a certain case at Tunbridge a 
charity of £1,150 was left in 1847 to the 
Vicar and Churchwardens to be divided 
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amongst communicants in the alms- 
houses who were “ in attendance on the 
Established Church ;” but in 1867 these 
words were struck out. The administra- 
tion of the charity was still left by the 
Charity Commissioners in the hands of the 
Vicar and the Churchwardens. The Com- 
missioners had remembered the wishes of 
the donor of the charity. There was 
another case of a charity in North 
Wales which had been considerably 
augmented by the late Vicar on the 
strength that it was to be administered 
by the clergyman and Churchwardens. 
The idea of the testator undoubtedly was 
that this charity was to be administered 
by the Church, and he would not have 
made the bequest he did if he had 
thought that a popularly-elected body 
like the Parish Council was to have the 
greater share in the administration of 
the charity in future. In this case the 
charity would be handed over from the 
Vicar to two members of the Parish 
Council, neither of whom might be 
Churehmen at all. <A case like that, 
where the charity was distinctly added 
to on the understanding that its adminis- 
tration was to be in the hands of the 
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Church, was a case which the right hon. 
Gentleman might reasonably take into 
consideration ou the Committee stage of 


the Bill. The question of how the 
charities would be admiuistered when 
small parishes were grouped would be a 
very important one, especially in regard 
to charities which up to date had been 
administered by the Vicar and Church- 
wardens. He would like to mention 
another point which had not been touched 
upon. The right hon. Gentleman was 
about to take away from the Vestry all 
its civil functions. Up to this time it 
had been treated as a civil body, and all 
its machinery had been designed for the 
purpose of carrying out secular purposes. 
If the right hon. Gentleman was going 
to make it a purely Ecclesiastical Body 
he ought, at the same time, so to re- 
model the Vestry as to make it suitable 
for ecclesiastical purposes only. Passing 
to the more civil aspect of the Bill, as re- 
presenting a county constituency, he 
wished to say he thoroughly approved of 
the Bill, which, he thought, would do a 
great deal of good in the way of the 
extension of local government. The 
only part of the measure which he had 
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any objection to, and which, he feared, 
might have dangerous consequences, was 
not the Parish Councils, but the District 
Councils. When they considered that 
ever since the passing of the Poor Law 
Act in 1834 they had been steadily trying 
to diminish outdoor relief and thereby 
prevent any premium being placed on 
improvidence in the country, and had 
done that by means of exofficio Guardians 
who had property qualifications and a 
stake in the particular parish in which 
they were Guardians, it seemed a very 
dangerous thing now to abolish all that, 
and allow anybody, whether he lived in 
the parish or not, to be elected on a 
purely democratic suffrage when they had 
not merely to spend the money, but to 
distribute it among those by whom they 
were elected. The right hon. Gentleman 
said this absence of plural voting and 
property qualification was good enough 
for County Councils, for Municipalities, 
and for this House, and that the idea of 
taxation and representation going to- 
gether seemed to have disappeared. [Mr. 
H. H. Fowrer : I did not say that.) 
He did not profess that those were the 
words of the right hon.Gentleman, but, at 
all events, that was what they amounted 
to. [Mr. H. H. Fowrer: No.}] It 
might be good ‘enough for the County 
Council and this House. In this House 
they were called upon to expend large 
sums of money, but they were not called 
upon to distribute money amongst those 
who elected them. In the case of the 
distribution of outdoor relief, they were 
placing a tremendous premium upon 
extravagance and dishonesty, because a 
democratic suffrage would represent all 
the people who elected these men ; the 
electors would be men who themselves 
paid no rates directly, and yet out of the 
rates would come that outdoor relief 
which was to be distributed by the 
men who were elected among the 
people who to a _ great extent 
elected them. Again, it was to his 
mind a defect in the Bill that anyone 
might be a member of the District 
Council whether he lived in the parish 
or not, or whether he had any property 
qualification or not. It was, he thought, 
also a defect in the Bill that anybody 
might be a member of the Parish Council 
even if he did not live in that parish. He 
did not think any man should be entitled 
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to be a member of the Council unless he 
was a parochial elector in that parish. 
If this provision were retained there 
would be nothing to prevent active local 
politicians from heing on several Parish 
Councils, or, at all events, from being a 
leading spirit in one parish meeting and 
Chairman of a neighbouring Parish 
Council. Anything of that sort would 
undoubtedly tend to mitigate against the 
good which this Bill was intended to 
effect. In conclusion, he expressed the 
hope that the fair spirit which he 
cordially acknowledged in the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
continue to animate him in Committee, 
and that he would accept Amendments 
which would place the safety of Chureh 
property beyond any doubt whatsoever. 

*Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) said, what appeared to be the 
main point of attack upon the details of 
this Bill seemed, in reality, to aim ata 
vital part of the measure. He referred 
to the demand that the franchise for 
the District Councils and Parish Councils 
should be limited to those who paid the 
rates directly. They on his side of the 
House, in speaking on topics of this 
kind, had been leading their constituents 


to hope for a measure of local govern- 
ment which should put the management 
of rural affairs upon a thoroughly demo- 
cratic basis, and which would settle them 
upon a system under which the rich man 
and the poor man would have an equal 
voice in the management of the affairs in 


which they were concerned. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had generally met 
them with expressions of agreement 
upon that point, and with professions— 
he was sure perfectly sincere—that they 
trusted the people in these matters no 
less than they (the Liberals) did. And 
surely it was impossible at this time of 
day, when they had adopted, in most of 
their affairs, the principle of democracy, 
to retain in this particular branch of our 
system of government a method which 
would exclude from the franchise any 
elass of people upon the ground that 
they did not directly pay rates. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite entertained 
great fears of what would happen in the 
country districts from ratepayers who did 
not directly pay rates having a voice in 
the spending of local money. But the 
same system, after all, obtained in their 
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Municipalities, and no one had yet said, 
or even thought, that their towns would 
be in the least better governed if a pre- 
dominant share in municipal government 
were given to people of property. What 
sound reason was there for drawing a dis- 
tinction between the case of towns 
and the case of the election of Guardians ? 
It seemed to him that the only reason 
there could be was a dread—he thought 
an unreasonable one —on the part 
of some gentlemen opposite, as to 
the real character the popularly-elected 
bodies in the country districts were likely 
to possess. He did not believe a bit in 
the idea current in some quarters that the 
working men in the country districts, 
in the matters that they knew about 
and which concerned them, were any 
less cautious or just and level-headed 
in forming their opinions than any 
other class of working men in the 
world, and he was sure, on consideration, 
it would be seen that to demand that the 
man who did not directly pay rates 
should be excluded from voting for the 
purpose of election to these bodies was 
really to strike a fatal blow at the whole 
principle of a Bill with which both sides 
of the House were in sympathy. He 
desired to speak chiefly on two points: 
the effect of the Bill upon the Poor Law 
and upon the administration of charities. 
No doubt the Bill effected a great 
revolution in the constitution of Boards 
of Guardians, and that revolution was 
objected to on the ground that it might 
increase the rates and lead to a return of 
lax methods of relief; and, important 
as was the consideration of the rates, the 
latter consideration was even a more 
important one. It was arather plausible 
plea, which had been put forward in 
some quarters, that all the provisions of 
this Bill which affected the Poor Law 
shou!d be reserved for a separate measure 
dealing with that law as a whole; but, 
as far as he could see, the method of 
electing Boards of Guardians was a 
question altogether apart from any views 
as to the proper modes of administration 
of the Poor Law which were now being 
considered by a Royal Commission. 
Whatever opinion they might entertain 
as to the proper methods and rules of 
Poor Law administration did not 
necessarily affect, in the least, the views 
they should take on the questions affected 
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by this Bill, and this question of the 
method by which Guardians should be 
elected was not a question of detail for 
Poor Law experts to decide, but a 
question of policy upon which, without 
any doubt, the greater part of the elec- 
torate of this country had already made 
up its mind. And when the franchise in 
their other institutions was democratic it 
was quite impossible much longer to 
keep the Poor Law system on a different 
basis. It was an unwise policy for those 
who were interested in sound ad- 
ministration to identify their cause with 
that of what he might call an oligar- 
chical system. He sympathised very 
much with the objects of hon. 
Members who entertained the fears to 
which he had referred. He believed 
himself that in many ways the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law was susceptible 
of improvement, but he would rather that 
matters remained as they were than that 
they should return, by one step only, to 
the old system of indiscriminate adminis- 
tration of relief, by means of which the 
idle man was often supported at the ex- 
pense of the industrious. It was entirely 
a miscalculation, however, to suppose 
that by giving the working man a greater 
voice in the administration of the Poor 
Law they would incur any danger of this 
kind. After all, it was unreasonable to 
contend that they ought to keep out of 
their Boards of Guardians picked men of 
that class who knew by the experience 
of their own lives what the life of the 
poor was. To infuse new blood into 
their Boards of Guardians and to get 
some representative working men on 
them would be a strength and not 
a weakness to their Poor Law adminis- 
tration. No doubt, some dissatisfac- 
tion existed among certain classes of 
working men in consequence of the harsh 
administration of the Poor Law—and it 
was sometimes harshly administered— 
and many of them supposed that a return 
to promiscuous ontdoor relief would be a 
more generous way of dealing with the 

r. But he was quite sure that if they 
could get the Boards of Guardians elected 
on a popular basis and more closely in 
touch with the working classes they 
would find these bodies even quicker 
than the present Boards to discover that 
relief must be carefully given on sound 
principles. As an instance of this he 
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would quote a few words from the Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners of 
1834. There was a passage which struek 
him very mach, in which the Commis- 
sioners stated that there was only one 
class of Poor Law administrators that 
they came across who were properly and 
strictly careful in the administration of 
relief, and that was the class of Poor 
Law administrators who themselves had 
been working men. He thought that 
was rather a striking illustration in sup- 
port of the contention that this Bill 
would not weaken but rather strengthen 
the careful administration of the Poor 
Law. Passing from that subject for a 
moment to the question of charities, he 
doubted whether the action of the Church 
Congress really reflected the opinions of 
the country clergy who had themselves 
to administer the charities. He had 
talked to many snch men on the subject, 
and the general feeling was that it would 
be better if the administration of the 
charities did not fall ex officio into the 
hands of the clergyman to administer 
them, and he noticed in the discussions at 
the Church Congress it was not alleged 
that under the Bill the charities would be 
worse administered than at present. The 
sole ground of opposition to the proposed 
change with regard to dole charities was 
that in some mysterious way it was sup- 
posed to be a step towards Disestablish- 
ment. He could not discover in what 
way the transfer of a share in the manage- 
ment of these charities to the representa- 
tives of the people would weaken the 
influence or impede the efficiency of the 
Church of England. Unless they were 
going to say that it was an advantage to 
the Church of England to be able to 
exercise favouritism in the administra- 
tion of charities—and no one was going 
to say that—he could not see on what 
ground there was any practical loss to 
the Church, because the clergy no longer 
had an exclusive and predominant in- 
fluence in the administration of village 
charities. As to the intentions of the 
donor, he should have said himself that 
a man who left dole money in the hands 
of a Vicar and Churchwardens did so for 
the simple reason that they were the only 
ex officio people in the place he could 
pick out to leave it to. They were the 
leading public authorities of the parish— 
the only people whose position was a sort 
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of guarantee that they would be capable 
administrators of the charities. What else 
could a man do, as a general rule, unless 
he left the money to private friends 
in times past, than leave it to the 
Churechwardens with, perhaps, the Over- 
seers? It was not at all an uncommon 
thing for a benefactor to leave a charity 
for an Incumbent to administer with the 
injunction that he should take counsel 
with those he deemed to be the “ suffi- 
cientest men ” of the place—the intention 
being that they should be the leading 
men of the parish. But really it was an 
impossible question to raise what were 
the intentions of the benefactors when 
they did not state those intentions. They 
had one single fact to go upon, and that 
was that unquestionably the donors of 
most of these charities intended them for 
the good of the poor and needy without 
distinction of sect, and it seemed to him 
the sole question they were justified in 
considering regarding the administration 
of the charities was this ; Would they be 
better administered or not under the pro- 
posed system? As to that, he would 
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point out that if, as was often the case, 
the clergyman was the person most fitted 
to administer the charity, he would be 


able to use ail the influence he did at 
present. But there were at the present 
time cases in which, through some care- 
lessness or another, charities were mis- 
applied, or the provisions of a trust not 
properly executed at all. These cases, 
be they common or rare, were likely to 
be put an end to by the introduction of 
some popular management into this 
matter. Then, again, apart from all 
cases of maladministration, people some- 
times doubted whether dole charities did 
very much good, and ii was often diffi- 
cult to find a really very usefvi way of 
applying a charitable bequest. But 
there was one constant and prevalent 
source of harm in connection with chari- 
ties which they might do away with, 
and that was the immense amount of ill- 
feeling, jealousy, and suspicion which 
the present administration of charities 
generated. The poorer classes of a 
village did not know on what method a 
charity was administered. They looked 
upon it with the suspicion—very often a 
most unjust one—that there was either 
religious or political favouritism in the 
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As a rule there was no justification for 
such a feeling; still it was held on the 
part of a large number of people, and so 
charities created an amount of jealousy 
and ill-will wholly disproportionate to 
the amount of relief which they actually 
produced. Gentlemen who had no ex- 
perience of life in country villages would 
be surprised to know of the extent of 
this suspicion. There was only one way 
of getting rid of that evil, and that was 
by putting the management of the chari- 
ties in the hands of the representatives 
of the people. Let the people know 
how the money was spent, and let them 
feel that they had a check on the ad- 
ministration of what they considered was 
their money. He was confident that the 
working classes might be trusted to 
secure that the money should be ex- 
pended in a way that would do some 
gooc. In conclusion, he wished to say a 
word as to the way in which this Bill 
affected the Church generally. In a 
great many villages the traditional un- 
popularity that attached to the clergy- 
man was a very painful and serious 
matter. It was largely caused by the 
sort of privileged position the clergyman 
occupied as Chairman of the Vestry, the 
principal administrator of charities, and 
very often as the sole manager of the 
school. These positions constantly 
brought him into friction with the 
labourers, and made him the object of 
attack. If the clergyman were relieved 
of that privileged position he would 
be relieved, not of a source of 
strength, but of a source of weakness, 
He did not believe that this Bill 
would, as some feared, dispossess the 
parson or the squire of the position and 
influence to which they were entitled. 
On the contrary, he believed that by 
making the poorer people freer and more 
influential it would produce better 
relations between them and the people 
above them. He did not think they need 
have the slightest fear for the position 
of the clergyman, so long as he was a 
man of character and energy, and was fit 
to take his proper position in the parish. 
But nobody could wish to bolster up in 
a position of sham authority the clergy- 
man or any other leading man in a parish 
if he did not fulfil those conditions. He 
hoped that in this respect the Govern- 
ment would not, in deference to the 
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objections of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
weaken or minimise in any way the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down seems to have recommended 
a Local Government Bill to his con- 
stituents on the ground of its being a 
democratic measure, and he has taken 
every opportunity in the course of his 
speech to pick out those portions of the 
Bill which he regards as democratic, and 
to recommend them to the House and to 
the country on that ground. It will, I 
daresay, surprise the hon. Member to 
hear that, for my part, I do not want to 
approach the Bill from a Party point of 
view at all. I do not want to approach 
it from a democratic point of view, and I 
do not want to say anything against it 
from an opposite point of view. I want 
to view it solely from the point of view 
of whether it is of advantage to the best 
interests of the rural population, and 
whether it’ is calculated to enable the 
government of rural districts to be car- 
ried on with greater advantage. I have 
had the opportunity during the last few 
years of seeing a good deal of some 
aspects of local government in the 
counties. I have been watching carefully 
the working of the great experiment in 
local government established by a 
Conservative Government, and in no 
respect has that experiment been of 
greater importance than in the bearing 
it must inevitebly have on the further 
development of local government. The 
changes proposed by this Bill are of a 
very grave character. I do not, for my 
own part, think that the Bill is likely to 
cause such important changes in agri- 
cultural districts as some seem to think, 
At the same time, they are great changes 
which cannot be measured at all by 
speeches made on the Second Reading ; 
because I am happy to say that, as 
regards the principle of the measure, 
both Parties are practically agreed. 
Therefore, without any undue delay or 
protracted discussion on minor points, we 
should devote ourselves to the considera- 
tion in Committee of what are, after all, 
very grave questions for those of 
us who live in the country. There 
is hardly a clause in this Bill 
which does not raise questions that 
ought to be carefully examined ; 
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and I think the House will agree that 
not only ought the Bill to be made 
effective, but it onght to be more or less 
a permanent settlement of the question. 
We certainly do not desire to go through 
the labour of passing the Bill, and to 
leave any doubt as to the powers to be 
conferred on Parish Councils. If we 
pass the Bill in an ambiguous form, the 
result must be either litigation or fric- 
tion, which would prevent the proper 
working of the principles we desire to 
apply. There may be considerable doubt 
as to the best branches of local govern- 
ment to take up at the present time. 
It is clear that no Government could 
deal at once with all the questions con- 
nected with local government that remain 
to be dealt with. In our County Bill 
we only dealt with county government ; 
we left a large number of questions to be 
dealt with ; and the present Government 
only propose to deal with some of those 
that remain. We may very fairly ask— 
have they chosen the best subject ? 
For my part, I should have thought that 
there is no question of greater import- 
ance remaining to be dealt with than the 
question of District Councils in London. 
I believe the establishment of the County 
Council in London was only the com- 
mencement of what is required, and that 
it is absolutely necessary, if the scheme 
is to be successful in the long run, that 
we should on an early day approach the 
question of District Councils for London. 
That would be a small matter supposing 
the Government had decided to leave 
London alone. But they have not done 
so; they have dealt with London in this 
Bill with respect to Guardians, but 
District Councils are not proposed. After 
the question of District Councils for 
London, the next subject that ought to 
be taken up is that of Parish Councils. 
Not that I think there is any enthusiasm 
for them in the country. I have recently 
taken pains to make inquiries on the 
subject in various districts, and not only 
do I not find any enthusiasm, but, upon 
the whole, the general feeling is that if 
Parish Councils do no good they will 
probably do no harm, and _ therefore 
people are ready to acquiesce in the 
formation of them. For my part, 1 
would not for a moment support the 
Bill if I did not think Parish Coun- 
cils were calculated to do good. I 
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believe they are calculated to do good by 
giving the people in the country districts 
some education in the duties of citizen- 
ship, and they are also calculated to do 
some good locally, because there are 
certain questions which undoubtedly a 
parish can look much better after than 
can any other body, particularly rights of 
way and the preservation of roadside 
wastes. Therefore, Iam glad the Govern- 
ment have put Parish Councils foremost 
in’their scheme of Local Government. But 
the next question I wish to refer to is the 
question of highways. I want to know 
whether it is intended to establish 
compulsory Highway Boards throughout 
the country ? On the subject of Highway 
Boards opinion is extraordinarily divided. 
There are counties in which there have 
not been Highway Boards. In my own 
county there were two, and they were 
got rid of; and now we manage the 
highways without any Highway Board 
atall. Now the Government practically 
propose compulsory Highway Boards 
under the name of District Councils. I 
think the time is singularly inopportune 
for any such proposal. County Councils 
have, within the last two or three years, 
taken up the question of highways, and 
they are improving and reforming the | 
highways of every county. These 
advances are in the first stage of their 
development, and we ought to wait and | 
see how they work out and what effect | 
they are going to produce; and I 
deprecate any interference with these 
operations before we can form a judg- 
ment upon them. Yet the Government 
are going to introduce a new authority, 
and to introduce confusion into a system 
which is working well now. As to the 
Poor Law, I think it would be very 
undesirable to touch its operation at all, 
unless you are going to deal with it 
Gavuair. The Government would be 
the first to admit that they are only 
touching the fringe of the Poor Law 
question. So far as I can judge from 
some experience of the feelings of the 
people in the country districts, the ques- 
tion with them is not‘as to the men who 
are going to administer the Poor Law, 
but it is as to the law itself. There is a 
strong feeling that there are certain 
questions connected with the actual Poor 
Law which deserve careful consideration, 
which are ripe for consideration by Par- 
liament, and with which Parliament 
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ought to deal. The last speaker has 
said that the Government has dealt 
with these questions by referring them 
to a Royal Commission, They have 
not done so. They have wisely referred 
to a Commission the question of old-age 
pensions ; but that is only a very small 
part of the whole question. What the 
public desire to know is, what steps the 
Government are going to take with re- 
gard tothe Poor Law as a whole? They 
do not care two straws as to any of 
those questions about the men who are 
going to administer them. In my 
opinion, it is not the best way of pre- 





paring the ground for the consideration 
of these vitally important questions to 
‘sweep away the bodies that now ad- 
‘minister the laws, and to put in their 
place men who may be absolutely un- 
tried. All are agreed that we ought to 
have the best men to administer the Poor 
Law, and all are agreed that the present 
body of Poor Law Guardians have done 
their work exceedingly well. That 
cannot be denied, whatever objections 
we may entertain to the present method 
of electing the Poor Law Guardians, 
and I am not now going to defend that 
| method. I am prepared myself for a 
more popular method of election. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself bore testi- 
‘mony to the enormous benefits which 
have resulted from the Poor Law Act 
of 1834, and that the Guardians deserve 
our thanks and enormous credit for the 
way in which they have administered 
the law. You may be certain that that 
law would never have been successful 
if it had not been administered by 
thoroughly qualified men. We have 
also the advantage of ex officio Guar- 
dians. I am not going to contend for a 
moment that we ought to preserve the 
qualificatious. of Magistrates to sit as 
ex officio Guardians because they are 
Magistrates. But I say that when we 
have got men sufficiently experienced in 
the Poor Law, and men who have done 
good work in that direction, it is the 
gravest possible mistake to sweep them 
out of the Boards of Guardians and to 
find new men who have had no expe- 
rience. The right hon. Gentleman him- 
self recognises the importance of past 
experience in one particular, for he 
allows the new Board of Guardians to 
choose as their Chairman a man who 








has not been popularly elected. That is 
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quite right. But why stop there ? Why 
exclude other men thoroughly well- 
qualified to assist the deliberations of the 
Boards of Guardians? You may ask, 
Why sbould they not be elected ? I hope 
parishes would not refuse to elect again 
the men who have done good work in 
the past; but I want to be sure that 
some of the ex officio Guardians would 
still remain ; and that could be done by 
enabling the Boards to add to their 
‘numbers a certain proportion of expe- 
‘tienced men. Then, as to the method 
of election, there comes the question 
whether you should allow such people 
to vote in the election of those who 
spend the poor rate as do not in any 
way contribute towards the poor rate. 
I am afraid that the question cannot be 
disposed of in the light and airy manner 
in which the President of the Local 
Government Board attempted to dispose 
of it. He says—“If a man is good 
enough to vote for a Representative in 
Parliament, or on the School Board, he 
is good enough to vote for a Poor Law 
Guardian.” But I will put it in this 
way. Because a manis good enough to 
vote for a Parliamentary Representative, 
who is going to expend money on Im- 
perial questions which do not greatly 
interest the voter, is he good enough 
to elect a representative on the Board of 
Guardians who can dole out, in the form 
of unrestricted outdoor relief, money 
which the voter or his class would perhaps 
be glad to have? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must see that a danger exists, 
though he may believe that there is a 
way of meeting it. In our opinion, the 
proper mode of dealing with this matter 
is to recognise the old principle of taxa- 
tion and representation going together. 
I thought it was an old principle of the 
Liberal Party ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to-night denounced it as a dan- 
gerous doctrine. [Mr. H. H. Fow.er: 
No, no!] The right hon. Gentleman 
will find that he did so, when he reads 
his speech in the morning, and the last 
speaker said that this doctrine was a fatal 
blow at the principles of local self-go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
pointed out that all the money which the 
Guardians spent did not come from the 
rates. That was aremarkable statement 


from the right hon. Gentleman’s mouth, 
because we have been accustomed to hear 
from him and his colleagues that the 
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assistance given to the rates out of the 
Imperial Exchequer did not benefit the 
ratepayer, but only benefited the Tory 
landlord. As to the payment of the 
rates in the agricultural districts, can the 
right hon. Gentleman give us the least 
approximate idea of the number of dis- 
tricts in which the labourers in cottages. 
pay the rates themselves ? The practice 
is as divergent as possible ; and we have 
not the faintest official information as to 
in what districts, and to what extent, the 
rates are paid by the labourers or by the 
landlords. The right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean said that the 
labourers who did not pay the rates 
themselves knew that they paid them 
indirectly. If the right hon. Gentleman 
should go into the country districts, he 
would find that the labourers do not 
know that they pay the rates indirectly. 
For my part, I think this is a matter 
underlying the whole principle of this 
Bill; and it is so vital that it will 
be made the subject of a _ direct 
Amendment, in order that the House 
may decide whether taxation and 
representation should go together. 
Before I leave the question of District 
Councils, I should like to refer to a com- 
paratively small point to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made no allusion, and 
to which I find no reference at all in the 
Bill. I want to know whether the dis- 
possessed officials are to receive any com- 
pensation under this Bill? I think that 
if the existing officials are to be displaced 
they will be entitled to some compensa- 
tion, and I know of no measure that has 
been introduced into this House under 
which it has been proposed that existing 
officials should not receive compensation. 
I think the position of the officials is a 
matter deserving consideration, and the 
Government ought to have suggested 
some means by which the object to which 
I refer might have been effected. Now 
I come to the question of Parish Councils. 
I have already spoken in the country in 
very strong terms with regard to the 
proposed method of grouping. I cannot 
say that I regard the new proposal as 
any better than the old one. The fact 
that the grouped parishes are to be con- 
tiguous will be but a poor protection. It 
may be taken as a fact that grouping a 
small parish with a large one means that 
the former will lose everything that gives 
it separate parochial life. If the pro- 
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posal to group parishes contained in the 
Bill is carried into effect two-thirds of 
the parishes in a large part of Lincoln- 
shire will absolutely lose all separate 
representation whatever. I object to 
that from two points of view, first of all 
because they will lose their separate 
parochial life. All rural parishes are 
supremely jealous of their separate paro- 
chial life, which they desire to retain, and 
therefore to group them without their 
consent will be an extremely unpopular 
act. One of the effects of grouping 
these small parishes will be to deprive 
them of their separate Guardians of the 
Poor. For instance, I attended a Board 
of Guardians two or three days ago, on 
which there were several small parishes 
represented. Well, four or five of these, 
if grouped, will only have one Guardian 
of the poor between them. Do you 
suppose that they are likely to be con- 
tented with this arrangement? I dare 
say these grouped bodies would act 
fairly, but we want to instil in the minds 
of these people the idea that they are being 
properly treated. I am sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman will forgive me for 
speaking warmly on this point, because 
we on this side of the House cannot 
accept the suggestion that this grouping 
of parishes will content the rural parishes. 
I will not detain the House with any 
observations with regard to the constitu- 
tion of the Councils, because that is a 
question which involves a good many 
details, and which can be more conve- 
niently discussed in Committee. I will 
now deal with the ecclesiastical question 
—with the question of whether or not 
this Bill interferes with the powers or 
duties which belong to the ecclesiastical 
side of the parish. I am bound to say 
I heard the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman with great satisfaction. I 
always believed in his good faith, and it 
did not require his speech to assure me 
of it. I confess I did not think it 
necessary for him to go into the elaborate 
argument he did as to whether or not 
the clauses of the Bill affected schools. 
I gladly accept the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman that schools will 
not be affected in any way, but I think it 
would have been more satisfactory and 
better for us if he had at once said that 
he would put a sub-section in the Bill 
declaring that the sections of the Bill 
would not affect schools in any way 
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whatever. I think that the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
closed churechyards is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. It is clear that the Parochial 
Authorities ought not to have the power 
to interfere with those closed churchyards 
except for sanitary purposes. The 
churehyards ought to remain the freehold 
of the clergyman. Then I come to the 
subject of Church doles. I think that 
the right of administering these charities 
should be left in the hands of the clergy- 
man and the Churehwardens of the 
parish, although I should be glad if some 
arrangement could be arrived at by 
which the doles might be put an end 
to and the funds from which they are 
derived applied in some better manner. 
With regard to the question of the com- 
pulsory hire of land for the purpose of 
letting it out in allotments, I do not 
wish to deal with it at length, as we have 
so often discussed it. Everyone knows 
that the power would be open to abuse, 
and I do not see any provision in the 
Bill to prevent it. The effect of per- 
mitting the Parish Councils to take land 
compulsorily would be that the best piece 
of land would be taken out of a farm, 
with the result that the general value of 
the farm would be destroyed, and that when 
the hiring terminated the land would be 
returned to the owner in a depreciated 
state. How does this Bill guard against 
any such operation as that? Everybody 
knows that this is not only likely, but 
certain, to happen in many parishes ; and 
unless we have greater safeguards in 
this matter than any that have hitherto 
been proposed, we shall offer strong objec- 
tion to the proposals for the compulsory 
hiring of land. As to the purchase of 
land, there, again, I for my part am not 
at all prepared to allow compulsory pur- 
chase to take place upon the sole approval 
of the Local Government Board. I do 
not deny that the system of inquiry by 
the Local Government Board has, on the 
whole, been satisfactory. But why has 
it been such a safeguard tous? Because 
there has been behind the Local Govern- 
ment Board the right of appeal to Par- 
liament. The existence of this right 
has, so to speak, kept the Local Govern- 
ment Board in order. They have been 
bound to exercise the utmost care in their 
investigations, because they knew that if 
they decided unfairly I do not say 
designedly—those who were affected had 
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the right of appeal to Parliament, and 
Parliament would set the matter right. 
Under this Bill we are deprived of that 
safeguard. I am strongly opposed to 
doing away with that appeal, and I 
should like to maintain in its entirety the 
system which at present exists in our 
law in regard to compulsory purchase of 
land—the system under which any pro- 
posal of the kind is embodied in a Provi- 
sional Order requiring the sanction of 
Parliament. This is a point, together 
with others, which will require close 
investigation on the part of the House. 
All I wish to say generally is this—that 
we shall approach the consideration of 
this Bill with a desire to get rid of the 
blemishes that now exist in it, and to 
make it a workable measure. I remem- 
ber that at an earlier stage of these dis- 
cussions the right hon. Gentleman said 
that what he wanted to secure for the 
poor of this country was better houses, 
better drains, and better water. We 
cordially sympathise with that desire, 
but [ must point out that there is nothing 
in this Bill to secure better houses. A 
good deal may be done under it to secure 
better drains and better water. With 
that we most cordially sympathise, and 
the Government may rest assured that 
we shall do everything in our power to 
accomplish that object. 

*Mr. H. LAWSON (Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had observed that 
this was a measure that excited no 
euthusiasm in the country. That, how- 
ever, depended very much upon where 
he had got his information. If the right 
hon. Gentleman consulted a few farmers 
in a market place on the subject he 
would very likely find that there was 
but little enthusiasm with regard to it. 
That, however, was certainly not the 
information that had reached the County 
Members of the Ministerial side of the 
House. He (Mr. Lawson) believed it 
was generally considered by their con- 
stituents that this Bill would do a great 
deal towards giving country districts 
some of the municipal and civic vitality 
which had done so much for the great 
towns. The right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down wished to cut out the 
whole of the second part of the Bill, but 
he (Mr. Lawson) hardly thought it was 
necessary to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board to stick to his 
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guns, for he was certain that the right 
hon. Gentleman realised that the people 
in the counties attached as much import- 
ance to that part of the Bill which re- 
ferred to Boards of Guardians as to that 
which proposed to establish Parish 
Councils. They had been told that it 
was almost high treason to say that the 
Boards of Guardians had administered 
their powers in any other than the best 
way. As a matter of fact, the poor in 
the country districts believed that there 
had been too little discrimination—or, to 
put it plainly, that there had been too 
little humanity—on the part of the Poor 
Law Authority in many cases. They 
considered that the line had been drawn 
too hard and fast. The Poor Law 
Guardians of the poorer districts were too 
poor to make the experiments that had 
been made by the larger Poor Law 
Authorities, as in Liverpool, Leeds, 
Manchester, or London. Some people 
believed that the time would come when, 
so far as the Unions were concerned, the 
workhouscs would be transferred to 
the larger areas of the counties, 
which would be able to do more like 
what had been done in London and 
other big towns. He did not think, 
however, there was the least cause for 
fear that those who under this Bill would 
be concerned in the administration of the 
law would be unduly favourable to their 
own class, Working men were rather 
inclined to be hard on their fellows, and 
they would not give way to any undue 
preference in regard to those who were 
guilty of shamming or malingering. He 
believed that they would exercise their 
powers under the Bill in the same 
manner as they had conducted the 
business of their Friendly Societies. It 
was known that it was only in the case 
of agricultural land that the owner 
really paid the rates. In the case of 
house property, though the landlord was 
nominally responsible, the burden really 


fell on the occupier or tenant in 
the form of rent. He could not 
see why a_ distinction should be 


drawn between them and the tene- 
ment occupiers in the large towns. He 
hoped the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would not in any way 
amend the provisions of the second part 
of the Bill; and, of course, it must be 
evident to the House that there was no 
question of altering the Poor Law. The 
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Poor Law was not affected, only the 
authority which administered it ; and if, 
in consequence of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, changes were 
made, they would not be impeded, but 
rather facilitated by the change in the 
constitution of the authority. As to the 
first part of the measure—that dealing 
with Parish Councils—Lord Salisbury 
repeated the other night that Liberal 
Members advocated Parish Councils 
because they would amuse the people. 
He (Mr. Lawson) did not know any 
Member who had adopted that line of 
argument. They supported Parish 
Councils because they would give a larger 
interest in life to the agricultural labourer. 
He did not know that those who 
engaged in local government work 
got much amusement out of it. They 
did not tell the labourer it would give 
him a new heaven or a new earth, 
but it only brought local government 
down to his door and to the small 
affairs of his daily life. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would make up his mind to give 
the Parish Councils the power of hiring, 
where necessary. It was wise to magnify 
the functions of the Parish Council and 
the parish meeting. At the present in 
the Bill the District Council could only do 
so on the recommendation of the Parish 
Council, which must know its own wants 
and resources better than the District 
Council. He had no fear of gerryman- 
dering on the part of the Parish Councils. 
In the Cotswold Hills the parishes had 
a distinct and jealous life of their own, 
although not large in point of size or 
population. It had been said that parishes 
wou!d be grouped against their will, but it 
would be in the power of the County 
Council to say whether they should be 
grouped or not. He wished, however, to 
draw the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
to the anomaly and unfairness which 
would result from giving Parish Councils, 
in some cases, powers which would be 
denied to the Local Boards and urban 
districts out of which they were carved. 
He did not know whether it would be 
possible to give to Local Bodies which 
had been tried the further powers which 
this Bill proposed to create. It would 
be agreed that it would be a great gain 
to rural parishes if, in the distribution of 
charities, public and representative 
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Rector. Why should the line be 
drawn at £500 per year? He under- 
stood that whatever the amount of 
the charity he would follow the lines 
of the Bill; the amount of the charity 
had no real significance at all. He knew 
of a place where there were 90 in- 
habitants, and there was a charity of 
£90, and of another place where there 
were 27,000 people and a charity of 
£1,300. The mere amount of the charity 
had very little real importance, because 
it depended upon the proportion to 
population. He certainly would do all 
he could—as he was sure his friends 
would—to facilitate the progress of the 
Bill, which they believed would make 
the life of the people and the life of the 
villages and small towns fuller and more 
hopeful than it now was. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he would 
like to know what on earth the hon. 
Member who had just sat down knew 
about the country ? He was reminded of 
a story about the hon. Member. He 
was addressing his constituents at Ciren- 
cester, and said, “Under this ancient 
oak.” The hon. Member did not know 
the difference between an elm and an 
oak, 

Mr. H. LAWSON: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman. I think 
the story which he applies to me dates 
back to the last century, and I assure 
him that I never heard of its application 
to me before. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that one of the things which might help 
his right hon. Friend in dealing with 
this subject was the fact that no interest 
at all was attached to it in the country. 
His right hon. Friend might therefore 
follow the bent of his own conscience 
without feeling that he was doing any 
harm to his Party. He desired to 
express the pleasure with which he 
heard his right hon. Friend re-assert that 
he had no back-handed intention of 
striking a blow at the Established 
Church. The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham, who had also expressed himself in 
the same sense, had, as Vice Chairman 
of the Liberation Society, presented a 
Report, in which he said— 

“In so far as this Bill transfers to Parish 
Councils the civil business now transacted in 
the Parish Vestry and takes away from the 
Incumbent the control of parochial charities it 
may be described as a small measure of dis- 
establishment.” 
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In the face of that Report, what did the 
hon. Member mean when he spoke to- 
night? He did not like persons who 
articulated with a double voice. The 
Church of England had always shown 
the people how to govern in a popular 
way. The subject of areas was a very 
easy question in theory, but a very 
difficult one in practice. This Bill would 
destroy the individuality of 6,000 parishes, 
and if parishes were joined compulsorily 
a good working Council could not be 
obtained, All that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had promised was that the County 
Council should be paramount with regard 
to the arrangement of areas and the 
grouping of the different parishes. The 
matter should be carried out by voluntary 
grouping, and not by coercive legislation. 
According to the Bill, a parish was to 
be grouped with one of the neighbouring 
parishes in its own county, but was not 
to be grouped with a part of it. Town- 
ships of neighbouring parishes were not 
to be grouped with an individual parish, 
but the whole of one parish must be 
grouped with the whole of another. 
There were many parishes which were 
cut in two by urban districts or by 
boroughs. What was to become of the 
two portions so cut off from one 
another? The right hon. Gentleman said 
that all these matters were to be left to 
the County Councils for a year. Why 
could he not give the County Councils, 
with the assistance of Commissioners, 
the opportunity of forming their dis- 
tricts this year, and then bring in his 
Bill this time next year? The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have but 
little idea of the complexity of the 
charities which existed in this country. 
There was no list of these charities, and 
it was impossible to distinguish by a 
definition between ecclesiastical and non- 
ecclesiastical charities. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said some time ago that 
he could not make out a list of the 
parochial charities in England, but The 
Record had published an almost com- 
plete list. The right hon. Gentleman 
now told the House that he would put 
the matter right by a definition in the 
Bill, but the definition the right hon. 
Gentleman had given them at present 
was not sufficient. The real question 
was how the parochial charities could 
best be administered for the benefit of 
the parishioners. The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave an answer in reading a long 
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decision from the Master of the Rolls, who 
said that the Rector and Churchwardens 
were the persons best fitted to decide 
on whom charities should be bestowed. 
Yet these were the very persons whom 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
sweep away. An annually-elected body 
was the worst conceivable body for dis- 
tributing a large sum of money. Such a 
system meant uncertainty of administra- 
tion ; and it also meant that a share of 
the dole would be expected by those who 
gave their votes to the administrators. It 
would be a dangerous practice, and would 
lead to much ill-feeling and jealousy. 
How was a distinction to be made be- 
tween ecclesiastical, charitable, and 
educational endowments ? Before the 
Rector and Churechwardens were sup- 
planted somebody should be found who 
could better fulfil the desires of the 
original benefactors. Under the Bill 
the very offertories given in the churches 
for the poor would be taken out of the 
hands of the Churchwardens and given 
over to the Parish Councils. No charge 
of misappropriation had been brought 
against those who had hitherto distri- 
buted the doles and charities. The 
right hon. Gentleman took the City 
Parochial Charities Act as a precedent ; 
but in that case a Committee sat for a 
year to distinguish between ecclesiastical 
and non - ecclesiastical charities in the 
City of London. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman refused to follow the precedent as 
far as that. The question of eccle- 
siastical Vestries was of considerable 
interest to Churchmen. He agreed that 
a large amount of business could be 
taken away from an ecclesiastical Vestry, 
but Churchmen should have the power of 
constituting their Vestries. But there 
was nothing about that in the Bill, and 
he did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man should pass it by as of no interest 
whatever. As to the control of closed 
churehyards, some alteration of the Bill 
was absolutely necessary. It was not 
possible to hand over the control of 
the surroundings of the parish church to 
a purely secular body quite unconnected 
with the Church. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 


after Twelve o'clock. 
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109 Affairs in 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 3rd November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner whether his attention has been 
called to the statements as to St. 
Katharine’s Hospital and its management 
in The Sun newspaper of the 19th 
September, 1893, to the effect that last 
year £6,402 was expended to obtain 
£751 benefit ; that the Master receives 
£1,200 a-year, including £400 towards 
house rent; that the endowments pro- 
vide for the reading of the lessons by 
three brothers at £300 a-year each and a 
residence, and that some of them do not, 
in fact, reside there, but let their residence; 
that the bedsmen who should receive £10 
a-year each are nearly all dead, and that 
fresh recipients are not appointed ; can 
he state who is the Visitor or Patron of 
the Charity ; and if the statements are, 
in the main, accurate, whether he will 
bring the matter to the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Charity 
Commission, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a Bill to enable the Charity Com- 
mission to propound a new scheme, and 
to investigate the present and past 
administration of the Charity, and also 
lay the facts before the Visitor or Patron 
in order to obtain the assent and assist- 
ance of the Visitor or Patron in relation 
to the steps required to reform the 
Charity ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) (who replied) said: I 
have been in communication with the Lord 
Chancellor upon this matter. The par- 
ticulars of the income and expenditure 
of the hospital are not stated in the 
question so as to give a true impres- 
sion of the facts. They will require 
further explanation, but that could not 
be given in reply to a question. The 
hospital is at present governed under 
Rules drawn up by Lord Chancellor 
Cairns in 1878, under a Warrant from 
Her Majesty. Those Rules are, in the 
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main, founded on the Report of the Royal 
Commission presided over by Lord 
Chancellor Hatherley. The Queen has, 
however, directed the present Lord Chan- 
cellor to look into the matter. He will 
obey Her Majesty’s commands, and sub- 
mit for Her Majesty’s approval any 
modification of the Rules which may 
appear to be desirable in existing cir- 
cumstances. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND ASSEMBLY. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the temporary Act 
authorising the execution of the modus 
vivendi and of the Treaties and King’s 
Declaration, now renewed for two years 
by the Newfoundland Assembly, is con- 
tained among the various Draft Bills in 
the Papers laid before Parliament ; if so, 
which Bill it is and at which page to be 
found ; if not, whether it can at once be 
laid before Parliament, seeing that it 
has long since been laid before the 
Legislature of France ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Act has not yet been laid before 
Parliament, but it will be laid as soon as 
possible. I may say that the Act was 
by an oversight omitted from the last 
Blue Book. 


AFFAIRS IN MATABELELAND. 


Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 
can confirm the reports in the Press of 
the defeat and flight of Lobengula, and 
of the occupation of Buluwayo by the 
forces of the Chartered South Africa 
Company ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government have any additional in- 
formation on the subject which they can 
communicate to the House ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
seen the telegram from the correspondent 
of The Daily News at Victoria, in 
which it is stated that the loss of the 
Matabeles in the conflict that took place 
near Buluwayo is reported to have ex- 
ceeded 3,000 killed and wounded, whilst it 
would seem from other telegrams that 
the loss on the side of the Charterel 
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Company consisted of two men killed 
_ and six wounded, and a further telegram, 
in which it is stated that in a subsequent 
engagement the Matabeles lost heavily ; 
and whether any official information of 
@ reliable character has been received 
conflicting with these telegrams ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: We have nothing 
additional to communicate to that which 
has been published in the Press, but we 
have no reason to doubt the general 
eorrectness of the reports. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): Arising out of the question of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, will 
the hon. Gentleman say whether the 
Colonial Office have any reason to be- 
lieve there has been any unnecessary 
bloodshed by the action of the force 
employed in the field ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: When the 
hon. Gentleman answers that question 
will he also say whether he considers 
the massacre of 3,000 men is unnecessary 
bloodshed or not ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : I do not think it 
is my business to say whether there was 
massacre or unnecessary bloodshed. I 
am glad to see from the newspapers 
to-day that, instead of there having been 
3,000 killed, there were only some 500, 
though even that, I am bound to say, is 
a heavy loss. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: I mean to 
ask whether the Colonial Office have 
reason to believe there was unnecessary 
bloodshed ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: No. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Have the 
Colonial Office any additional informa- 
tion to supplement that which appears in 
the public Press ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: No; I said we 
had no additional information, but, as far 
as we know, the reports which have 
appeared in the Press are substantially 
accurate. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether the Government approve of this 
murder of 3,000, or even 500 men, for 
the purpose of plundering and stealing 
their land. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
SPAIN. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
progress is being made in the negotia- 
tions with the Spanish Government 
with reference to a new Commercial 
Tariff between England and Spain, cal- 
culated to improve the mercantile inter- 
course between the two nations ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Cortes adjourned in the 
summer without having passed the law 
necessary to give effect to the temporary 
agreement signed at Madrid on July 18 
last. Her Majesty’s Government hope 
that this law will be passed at the earliest 
date possible. In the meanwhile, there 
has been no alteration in the existing 
commercial modus vivendi, whereby 
British trade is at present placed on the 
same footing as that of other European 
countries. The future of British com- 
mercial relations with Spain continues to 
occupy the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


THE EQUALISATION OF RATES IN 
LONDON. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill for the Equali- 
sation of Rates in London ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): Yes ; 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce, at the earliest 
possible period next Session, a Bill for 
the equalisation of rates in London. 


THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is in a position to 
give any information to the House as to 
the general object of Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s present Mission to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; and, if specific informa- 
tion cannot be given, can Her Majesty’s 
Government convey an assurance to the 
House that the existing engagements of 
the Government of India wil! not be 
enlarged in the direction of guaranteeing 
the integrity of the north-west frontier 
of Afghanistan ? 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GerorcE 
Russet, North Beds.) : I am afraid the 
time has not yet arrived when any infor- 
mation bearing upon the negotiations 
pending with the Ameer of Afghanistan 
can possibly be made public. But I may 
add that the Ameer has received Sir M. 
Durand with much cordiality. 


MATABELELAND, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Papers laid upon 
the Table of the House in regard to 
recent transactions in Matabeleland will 
be in the hands of Members early next 
week ; and whether it is contemplated 
to afford a speedy opportunity for the 
House to discuss these transactions ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: The Papers were 
laid on the Table yesterday ; they are in 
the hands of the printers, and will be dis- 
tributed early next week—I hope on 
Monday. As regards the second part of 
the question, I will ask my hon. Friend 
to repeat it on Monday. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : In case the 
opportunity is not afforded, it will be my 
duty to take the means at my disposal to 
secure the discussion. The hon. Mem- 
ber then put the following question :— 
Whether the Under Secretary of State 
has received any telegram from Sir 
Henry Loch confirming the telegram 
communicated to Reuter’s Agency, in 
which it is stated that Sir Henry 
Loch offered, if Mr. Rhodes wished, 
to leave the Imperial Police at 
Buluwayo during the rains, but that, 
after consideration, Mr. Rhodes declined 
the kindly offer ; and whether it is to be 
understood by this telegram that the 
Imperial Police will not be left in 
Matabeleland ; and, if so, whether juris- 
diction over that country will be in the 
hands of the Chartered Company ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: As regards the 
first question, we believe the statement 
to be correct. As regards the second 
question, and the first part of that of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Sir G. 
Baden-Powell), I am not yet in a 
position to make a full statement on the 
subject of future policy, and I must 
decline to make any partial statement. 
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THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICA CHARTERED COMPANY, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he is yet able to 
supply the House with a list of the 
Directors and Shareholders of the South 
Africa Chartered Company ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: I have taken 


steps to obtain lists of the shareholders 
of the Chartered Company and of the 
United Concessions Company, but they 
are not yet in our possession. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF MATABELE- 
LAND. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg-to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he can now state whether any, and 
if so what, arrangements had heen made 
with the British South Africa Company 
in regard to the occupation and adminis- 
tration of such portions of Matebeleland 
as might be taken from the rule and 
control of the Chief Lobengula; and 
whether any stipulations were made as 
to rewarding the Chief Khama for as- 
sisting the Imperial forces which entered 
Matabeleland to co-operate with the 
forces of the British South Africa Com- 
pany ; aud, if so, whether such stipula- 
tions included any grants of land in such 
territories as might be acquired after a 
successful campaign ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I have already 
answered the first part of this question. 
As regards the second part, the Chief 
Khama again gave evidence of his 
devoted loyalty to the Crown by placing 
at our disposal a considerable force of 
his men commanded by himself. This 
foree has been of great assistance to 
Major Goold-Adams. No promise er 
stipulations of reward were made. 


FABRICATING VOTING PAPERS. 

CotoneL KENYON - SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General whether the con- 
viction of a member of a Local Board 
for fabricating certain voting papers at a 
late election to the Board, he being not a 
candidate but a member, disqualifies him 
from voting as a member of the Board ? 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. RusseLt, Hackney, 8.) : There can 
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be no disqualification except by Statute, 
and I am not aware that there is any 
such Statute. 


A Reported Outrage at 


WINTER ASSIZES., 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether it 
is the intention that, for the first time, 
civil business shall be taken at the forth- 
coming Winter Assize at Cardiff, and 
whether at Birmingham no such Assize 
is to be held; and whether, as_ the 
average number of causes for trial at the 
Assizes at Birmingham in the spring and 
-summer is double that for trial at Cardiff, 
he will state why civil business is taken 
at Cardiff and not at Birmingham on the 
Winter Circuit ? 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: In answer to the 
hon. and learned Member, the facts are 
as stated in the first portion of this ques- 
tion. The arrangement was made by an 
Order in Council, which Order in Council 
was arrived at on the recommendation of 
a Committee of the Judges. I am not 
aware whether the average number of 
eases is as stated in the second para- 
graph of the question, but I am in- 
structed that the Lord Chancellor will 
be glad to have them from the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. DARLING: I do not know 
whether the Attorney General can tell 
me whether the City of Birmingham 
also desired to have Assizes at this 
period of the year; and whether that 
desire of theirs was considered when 
Assizes were allowed to Cardiff ¢ 

Str C. RUSSELL : I am not able to 
say. 


BOARDS OF ARBITRATION. 

Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the terrible 
suffering and destitution caused by the 
great strike in the coal industry, the Go- 
vernment will take immediate steps to 
establish Boards of Arbitration to prevent 
such a calamity in the future ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
House will remember that the Govern- 
ment actually introduced a Bill for this 
purpose in the present Session, but they 
were not able to make progress with it, 
because, contrary to our hopes, it was 
found that it would not be possible to 
regard it as a non-contentious measure. 
Under these circumstances, we are, of 
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course, precluded from any present 
attempt, but the earliest opportunity that 
may offer will certainly be very accept- 
able to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the purpose of promoting the useful em- 
ployment of Boards of Arbitration in 
disputes which are so very injurious to 
the community at large. 


Westminster Bridge. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS. 

Sir M. H. BEACH (Bristol, W.): I 
am anxious to ask the Prime Minister a 
question with reference to the conduct of 
Business. There are a great number of 
private Members’ Bills on the Paper, and 
I think there is something in the nature 
of an understanding that the Autumn 
Session shall not be devoted to the 
purpose of forwarding private Members’ 
Bills, but to the purpose of forwarding 
the two measures introduced by the 
Government which are now before the 
House. What I want to ask is whether 
the Government will adjourn the House 
at the conclusion of Government Busi- 
ness ” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I cannot 
take any exception to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman with respect to 
the general understanding that prevailed 
in the House with regard to the employ- 
ment of these Autumn Sittings, but with 
regard to the question he has put in 
strict and precise terms I should be 
obliged by having it postponed until 
Monday. I will then give a definitive 
answer, but in the meantime care was 
taken last night, and care will be taken 
to-night, that nothing is done to prejudice 
the question. 


A REPORTED OUTRAGE AT WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE. 


Mr. DARLING : I desire to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he can give the House any 
information as to the report that an 
explosive bomb was found under West- 
minster Bridge, and if he can inform the 
House whether he has any information as 
to who put it there ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquita, Fife, E.): This is the first I 
have heard of it. 
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A PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I desire, Mr. Speaker, with your 
permission, to call the attention of the 
House for a minute to a personal matter. 
On the 20th of September the Home 
Secretary, in speaking concerning the 
employment of military in certain colliery 
districts, made use of the following 
words, as reported in The Times of 
next day :— 

“T am sorry not to see in their places to~lay 
some hon. Members who have been going about 
denouncing me and circulating what I can only 
characterise as a pitiful and ridiculous fiction— 
namely, that Her Majesty’s Government deliber- 
ately sent out, without warning or cause, the 
armed forces of the Crown in districts where in- 
dustria! disputes were going on in order that they 
might take the side of the coa!-owners and 
crush the miners. Where are the men who 
made these statements? It was well known 
that this matter would form the subject of dis- 
cussion. Why are they not in their places? It 
is a very easy thing to go about the country 
speaking to excited audiences when you are 
safe from refutation and reply ;- but itis a very 
different thing and the only proper thing to 
come here to the House of Commons, and on the 
floor of this House, face to face with the Minister 
you condemn, to fight the matter out.” 


Now, Sir, the impression has gone abroad 
that those of us who were speaking about 
the Government sending soldiers into the 


strike districts knew that the question 
was to be raised in this House on the 
20th of September, and that, with that 
knowledge, we failed to turn up and 
state on the floor of the House what we 
had been saying elsewhere. I desire to 
say, Sir, speaking for myself, that I had 
no knowledge whatever, direct or indirect, 
that the question was to be raised on that 
or any other occasion. I endeavoured to 
raise the question before leaving the 
House to go to the meetings in Yorkshire, 
but the whole time of the House was 
taken up by the Government for another 
matter. Had I known the question was 
to be raised I certainly would have been 
here, because, whatever faults I may have, 
want of courage is not one of them. I 
trust the Home Secretary will be pre- 
pared either to justify the statement that 
we knew the question, was to come up or 
to take the only other honourable course 
open to him. 

Mr. ASQUITH :1I donot know whether 
I shall bein Order, inconsequence of the 
appeal which the hon. Gentleman has 
made, in saying a few words. But if I 
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am, I should like to state what was in 
my mind at the time I made the statement. 
The authority on which I made it was 
twofold. In the first place, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet 
(Mr. J. Lowther), some four or five days 
before the Debate on the Appropriation 
Bill, courteously gave me notice of his 
intention to raise the question, informing 
me at the same time that he had sent 
written communications to certain hon. 
Members, including the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
No, not to the hon. Member. 

Mr. ASQUITH : Then I beg pardon. 
He sent notice of his intention to certain 
Members. Further, I observed in the 
newspapers a widely-circulated statement 
two or three days before to the same 
effect. 1, therefore, thought I was justi- 
fied in assuming that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Keir Hardie), who had taken such 
an active interest in the question, was 
aware that the question would be raised 
on that occasion. Of course, I accept 
his assurance that that was not so. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I think I ought 
to state the Members to whom I sent 
notice of my intention to raise the ques- 
tion. They were the Member for the 
Normanton Division of Yorkshire (Mr. 
Pickard) and the Member for the Ince 
Division of Lancashire (Mr. Woods). To 
these gentlemen I wrote letters upon the 
Monday, stating that it was my inten- 
tion on the Wednesday following to call 
the attention of the House to this sub- 
ject on the Second Reading of the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill. I placed these 
letters, failing to obtain the addresses of 
the hon. Gentlemen, in the hands of the 
recognised channels of communication 
between Members on both sides of the 
House, and I was assured that the 
proper steps would be taken for their 
delivery. With regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Keir Hardie), who has just 
spoken, it was not until the Wednesday 
morning that my attention was called to 
the speech which had recently then beex 
made by him. I wrote a note to him, 
but I was not able to ensure personal 
delivery, the hon. Member being, as I 
understood, out of town. I left it iu 
charge of the doorkeeper of the House to 
be given to the hon. Member if he 
appeared. Sothat, as far as the hon. 
Member himself was concerned, I did 
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not give him notice, and he was not. 


amongst those to whom I referred in my 
oe communication to the right hon. 
entleman as being notified of my inten- 
tion, 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Resolved, That this House will, at the 
rising of the House this day, adjourn till 
Monday next. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd November], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 


(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, the most 


important question touched by this Bill 
was, in his opinion, that of the Poor 
Law ; and the reason he regarded it as 
the most important was, that it was the 
question upon which the independence 
of the agricultural population — the 
labouring population—rested. He was 
of opinion that to the small occupier this 
question was of the greatest importance. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) proposed, by changing at one 
blow the whole of the administrators of 
the Poor Law, to turn topsy-turvy the 
present system, which had produced an 
independent peasantry in this country. 
He regarded the clauses of the Bill, as 
they at present stood, as endangering the 
good effects of the present Poor Law 
as settled in 1834. He did not say that 
the Poor Law of the present day did not 
need reform. Indeed, as an old local 
taxation reformer, he was pledged to 
certain proposals, and he believed that 
the present Poor Law ought to be re-con- 
sidered. They wanted classification of 


workhouses and a central fund in every. 


county out of which all indoor relief 
should be paid. The County Council 
would be able to deal with that ; but the 
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Bill barred all reform in that respect. 
He hoped the Government would agree 
to eliminate the Poor Law provisions of 
the Bill. If they refused they must join 
issue with them, because the indepen- 
dence and character of the agricultural 
population were at stake. Then as to 
the compounding clauses, he thought they 
were the greatest blot in the Bill. 
Their effect was to give those who paid no 
rates a universal voice in the distribution 
of the public money. He was not 
desirous of disfranchising the compounder, 
but he believed every householder should 
pay his rates himself instead of through 
the agency of his landlord. The system 
established by the compounding was un- 
just to the freeholder and the small 
occupier. The proposal now made would 
destroy the equality of the Act, as it 
would create two classes—one superior 
class of men who paid rates, and the 
other an inferior class who paid no rates 
at all except through their landlords. It 
destroyed the sense of responsibility in 
the man who had his rates paid for him. 
Just as in the case of Friendly Societies, 
the members watched one another, if 
every man had to respond to the call of 
the rate collector he would take a 
personal interest in the distribution of 
the rates. They all knew that this Bill 
would increase the rates, and would hit 
country people very heavily. What they 
wanted was not so much to prevent the 
increase of the rates as to guard against 
an unwise administration of them. He 
would beg the Government, for the 
sake of the general character of the 
agricultural population, to re-consider 
their attitude on this matter. They (the 
Conservative Members) would help them 
with this Bill, and they would give them 
all the credit they could get for the 
passing of the Bill; but they could not, 
and would not, give up the cause of the 
agricultural labourer. Time was no 
object to him and his friends ; and if the 
Government refused any compromise 
upon the questions of the Poor Law and 
the Comennnns Act, they might be 
assured that the Opposition would fight 
these questions in Committee, and they 
would not get the Bill through as easily 
as they thought. These two questions 
were of the greatest importance, and he 
did hope that the Government would 
meet the views he had ventured to put 
forward regarding them. ‘, 
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*TaeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGE 
RussE 1, North Beds.) said, he did not 
propose to reply to the criticisms of 
detail which had been made on the pre- 
vious’day ; but he claimed the indulgence 
of the House while addressing himself to 
the Bill rather as a private Member than 
in his capacity as a Member of the Go- 
vernment. The hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. S. Leighton) began his 
speech last night with some rather 
grotesque raillery directed against his 
hon. Friend the Member for the 
Cirencester Division (Mr. Lawson). 
Now, his hon. Friend could take very 
good care of himself, and he was not 
going to defend him against “ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous Shropshire.” 
He spoke only for himself, and the hon. 
Member for Shropshire would not, at any 
rate, accuse him of being a Cockney. 
He was a countryman. He was 
hereditarily connected with the soil, 
and had lived on terms of familiar 
intercourse with the agricultural 


labourer—he had lived in a village the 
best part of his life—he had represented 
for five years a constituency composed 
almost exclusively of agricultural la- 


bourers, and he ventured to say 
that the policy propounded in this 
Bill was exactly that for which the agri- 
cultural labourer had been craving. 
He did not say the labourers had been 
erying out for the Bill, because that was 
not their habit; but he knew of their 
deep and inward desire for something of 
the kind, and, what was more, of their 
resolution to get it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Horncastle 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) and the hon. Member 
for Shropshire (Mr. S. Leighton) said 
there was no enthusiasm for the Bill in 
rural districts. That was a diametrically 
opposite experience to that realised by 
Members on the Government side of the 
House. Their experience was that there 
was no political topic which excited so 
much enthusiasm and ardour amongst 
country audiences as this one did. How 
were they to account for the discrepancy 
in the experience of Members regarding 
this matter? He could enly account for 
it in this way—that while those who did 
not much believe in the Bill but ac- 
cepted it because they could not get 
out of it, explained its merits and re- 
commendations in a way not to excite 
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applause, the supporters of the measure, 
who regarded it as a matter of vital im- 
portance, had a comparatively easy task, 
so to speak, on the subject, and handled 
the provisions of the Bill so as to 
awaken a very different response. Now, 
the right hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), though he accepted 
this -Bill, did not think much of it; he re- 
garded it as a poor thing at the best; 
and said that the Government, before 
proceeding to set up Parish Councils, 
would have been better advised to attempt 
some other development of local govern- 
ment ; and he instanced the creation of 
District Councils for London. He was 
exceedingly glad to welcome the right hon, 
Gentleman—who was a source of strength 
to any cause he espoused—into the ranks 
of London reformers. He agreed that the 
opulent square mile which was techni- 
cally called the City of London would 
form a delightful area for a District 
Council under the London County 
Council, but he could not admit with the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Government 
was ill-advised in dealing with Parish 
Councils before the creation of District 
Councils for London, because, although 
London had its claims—and they heard 
that some of those claims were to be 
met in the earliest weeks of next Session 
—=still, it must be admitted that the 
towns of England had had a fair amount 
of attention bestowed on their needs, 
The towns had had corporate self- 
government for many years, and in Lon- 
don they had had a system of govern- 
ment which left something, but not very 
much, to be desired, and only a few 
minutes ago they had heard it was to 
have its Equalisation of Rates Bill; 
whereas the agricultural labourers, 
so far as regarded their civil, social, 
and political life, had had very 
little done for them. They had a 
long account run up against Parlia- 
ment, and it was about time Parliament 
did something towards reducing the 
account. He had known them long 
enough and well enough to know and to 
admire their splendid patience under in- 
evitable misfortune ; their manly endu- 
rance of poverty, sickness,and hard times ; 
bad wages; and sickness and suffering, 
and the absolute deprivation of what were 
called the luxuries of life. They were 
not the men to complain about trifles. 
Beneath that deep and splendid patience 
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under inevitable evil, they cherished a 
bitter and determined opposition against 
the evils and misfortunes which they 
thought might be averted and the law 
might cure. The strongest passion of 
their nature was the desire for indepen- 
dence and self-government. Instead of 
those great boons, what had they had 
immemorially ? They had had, roughly 
speaking, the rule of the squire and the 
parson. He was not saying that had 
been a cruel, or a hard or tyrannical rule. 
He would not draw an indictment against 
a whole class, for, after all, English 
squires and English clergymen were 
English gentlemen, and English gentle- 
men were not apt to bully those who 
were their inferiors in social standing. 
The rule of the squire and the parson, 
however, was essentially a benevolent 
despotism, not dependent on the consent 
of the governed. You might take the 
squires, and divide them into two classes. 
Take, first, the case of the small squire— 
the man who lived in the big house in 
the village, who had, perhaps, 1,000 or 
2,000 acres of his own to look after, who 
had nothing else, perhaps, to do, a man 
of active mind and abundant leisure. 


Local Government 


He was, if he might say so, omnipresent 
in the social and civil life of the village. 
His eyes were everywhere, beholding the 
evil and the good, and the worst of 
it was that he probably regarded that as 
evil which was simply inconsistent with 


his own wishes and predilections. He 
had the advantages of station and posi- 
tion; possibly, even in these days, he 
was a man of some wealth—at any 
rate, of independence—and he had an 
hereditary and established claim on the 
respect of the people. In addition to 
these natural advantages of birth, he 
was often the Magistrate, the Church- 
warden, the Guardian of the Poor, the 
Manager of the school, and so on. At 
every turn he came in contact with the 
life of the village, and from time im- 
memorial he had acquired a habit of rule, 
of coercion—[ Cries of “ No !”]—well, 
each one must speak according to his 
experience—a habit of interference with 
the petty details and ordinary life of the 
parish ; and he was prone to view with 
great repugnance the assertion of any- 
thing like independence of action on the 
part of those who were in any way sub- 
jected to his influence. [ Cries of “ No !”)} 
Turning to the case of the large squire, 
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the great territorial magnate, he was not 
aware that as regarded the poorer classes 
the case was a much better one. The great 
squire did not live as the small squire 
did—among the people ; and he received 
his information not from the evidence of 
his own eyes, but through the jaundiced 
medium [“ No, no!”] of agents, land- 
stewards, bailiffs, lawyers, and the whole 
of the hierarchy of squiredom. He did 
not himself come much into contact with 
the poor, which contact was some safe- 
guard in the case of the small squires. 
The traditional and official ally of the 
squire, great and small, was the parson, 
and he used the word “ n” in the 
sense sanctioned by Blackstone, who said 
that— 

“The appellation of parson, however it may 
be depreciated by familiar, clownish, and indis- 
criminate use, is the most legal, most bene- 
ficial, and most honourable title that a parish 
priest can enjoy.” 

It formed no part of his purpose to 
denounce the clergy as a body. Many, 
if not most, of his personal friends were 
members of the ministry of the Church 
of England, and in those counties in 
which he had lived it so happened that 
he had never known a single case of a 
“ scandalous clergyman.” He had known 
them, as a rule and as a body, exemplary 
in private life, punctilious, and some- 
times even zealous, in the discharge of 
their sacred duties, and generous in giving 
beyond the usual proportion of gifts 
to means. Yet, that being frankly ad- 
mitted, would anyone contend that taking 
England through, from one county to 
another, the clergy had the confidence of 
their parishioners ? [“ Hear, hear!” ] He 
was glad to hear that somebody knew of 
places where that was the case. That 
was not his experience. He maintained 
that in too many instances the clergy of 
the Church of England had not the con- 
fidence of their flocks. The question 
then arose, Why should men so admirable 
in themselves and in their ministerial 
work be on terms so unfortunate with 
those to whom they were the spiritual 
guides He supposed the answer was 
this : that they had allied themselves 
time out of mind with the squire and the 
privileged classes in the attempt to rule 
full-grown men against their will, to order 
them about like children, and to check the 
least symptom of independence. That he 
believed to be the solution of the case, 
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and he regretted it in the interests of the 
Chureh, of which he was a member. 
So far as he knew the feeling of the 
agricultural labourers of the country, they 
looked forward to this measure as a 
means of independence, as giving them 
the hope and prospect of standing on 
more equal terms with those who, from 
time out of mind, had borne rule 
over them. Of course, the natural and 
inevitable influence of wealth, station, posi- 
tion, more particularly of the ministerial 
office, and, most especially of all, per- 
sonal character, would remain; but the 
hereditary right to dominate in civil 
and social matters would, as far as its 
legal basis was concerned, be rudely 
shaken by the legislation now before the 
House. Turning to details, he rejoiced 
at the hours fixed for the meetings of the 
Parish Councils, which would prevent 
the Village Parliament from being held at 
an hour when no labourer could attend ; 
the right of access to such schools as 
were supported by public money; and 
the protection of the Ballot, which was 
never more necessary than in connection 
4vith the small elective bodies they 
here proposed to set up. Moreover, 
they must lay down the fundamental 


principle of One Man One Vote, and 
they should hand over to those chiefly 
interested in them the administration of 


local charities. On the latter point he 
had found extraordinary jealousy to 
exist in the mind of the agricultural 
labourer. There was an opinion on his 
part, not that there had been malversation, 
but that his interests would be much 
better looked after if the charities were 
administered by a responsible public 
authority, who would do their work in 
the light of day and render a strict 
account of every penny that passed 
through their hands. Another subject 
in which the labourer took great interest 
was that of the right of way. Which of 
them was there who had ever known the 
pleasant meadow-walks of England and 
had not seen convenient footpaths either 
blocked up or deflected out of their 
straight course in order to suit the con- 
venience of the people at the big house, 
whether manor or farm? and then, again, 
as to commons and open spaces, on 
which, in times past, such scandalous 
encroachments had been made in 
private interests? This Bill, when once 
carried into law, would render impos- 
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sible anything in the nature of what 
was well exemplified in the case of 
the miniature civil war which raged 
in the town of Berkhamsted, when an 
attempt was made to close Berkham- 
sted Common. He turned from these, 
which were details, to what was no 
detail, but an organic and essential part 
of the Bill—to that part which related 
to the Poor Law. He was delighted 
to hear his right hon. Friend say last 
night that, in regard to this part of the 
measure at any rate, there would be no 
surrender. Even if it stood alone 
he should look upon the revision 
of the system of creating Boards of 
Guardians as an inestimable boon to 
the poor. When it was considered what 
wide and extensive powers those Boards 
possessed in connection with allotments, 
with vaccination—which was a burning 
question in some parts of: the world— 
and, above all, the Poor Law ; and when 
it was remembered how closely those 
powers touched the lives of the very 
poor, it needed no argument to show 
how vital to their interests and hap- 
piness it was that there should be a 
just and reasonable administration of 
the Poor Law, and that the elections 
of the Guardians should be placed on 
another and a satisfactory basis. Hon. 
Members opposite, and severe econo- 
mists on his own side of the House, 
must not shut their eyes to the fact 
that a strong feeling was growing up 
against the present system of Poor Law 
administration. He recollected on one 
occasion hearing a farmer, who had 
been for 30 years a Guardian, say at a 
meeting that if he had his way he would 
pull down the workhouses and mend the 
roads with them. Not going all lengths 
with that iconoclastic sentiment, he did 
most cordially agree with those who 
thought the time was come whena distinc- 
tion should be more carefully drawn than 
hitherto between the case of the thrift- 
less, lazy, idle rascal who had never 
done a stroke of work in his life and 
that of the man who had honestly done 
his best all through life to keep off 
the rates, but who was obliged, through 
the inevitable misfortune of old age, to 
seek relief in the workhouse. Rightly 
or wrongly, country people believed 
that they were more likely to get this 
distinction drawn when the Guardians 
were chosen by themselves than when they 
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were selected under the present system. 
The Poor Law itself, as had been 
stated, would be unaffected by the Bill. 
It was only a question of how best to 
choose those who would administer that 
law. He subscribed to the doctrine that 
the only satisfactory qualification for 
Guardians of the Poor was that they 
should possess the confidence of their 
neighbours. If, in addition to that, they 
had the qualification of being able by 
experience to enter into the sufferings of 
the poor he thought they were doubly 
and trebly qualified. Passing from the 
question of the Poor Law, on which he 
felt strongly, he could not refrain from 
expressing his satisfaction at the greatly 
altered tone in which the claims and 
interests of the agricultural labourer 
were now spoken of as compared with 
10 or 15 years ago, when it was im- 
possible to get the demands of the agri- 
cultural labourer treated in a reasonable 
spirit. Then, when his right hon. Friend 
near him (Sir G. Trevelyan) was leading 
the Liberal Party in the movement for 
conceding the Parliamentary vote to the 
labourer, it was rare to hear the labourer 
spoken of, as regarded his political 


Local Government 


claims, in other than insulting language, 
and it was almost impossible to get his 


demands listened to m a reasonable 
spirit. Buta change had been brought 
about by the Franchise Act. In this 
matter the Party to which he had the 
honour to belong had uo unhappy 
memories. They had declared the agri- 
cultural labourers to be good and capable 
citizens, and events had proved that they 
were right. By granting the franchise 
of 1884 they laid the strong foundations 
of national self-government deep in the 
conscience, the intelligence, and the 
manly will of the English peasantry, and 
their present work was merely the com- 
plement and development of that. By 
the present Bill they were trying to bring 
the principle of representative’ self- 
government to the labourer’s door, and 
to intertwine it with his daily life. They 
sought to establish it under such condi- 
tions as to area and population that not 
even the poorest ploughman should be a 
negligible quantity in the. civil life of 
his community. Speaking from that 
place on the Second Reading of the Bill 
of 1884, he used language which he 
would venture to repeat, for the prineiple 
which actuated their present work was 
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the principle which actuated them then. 
Too long, and much too long, the 
English labourer had been at worst 
a serf, at best a cipher. But they 
were resolved that henceforth, as far 
as the law could secure it, be should 
be a free man and a self-governing 
citizen. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) did not think the speech 
the House had just listened to was calcu- 
lated to secure extra smoothness for the 
passage of the Bill. The hon. Member 
had stated that he had just come 
from making speeches in North Bed- 
fordshire. Well, a friend of his 
(Mr. Jesse Collings’) had forwarded 
him reports of those utterances, and he 
found that the House to-night bad been 
favoured with one of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s North Bedfordshire platform 
speeches. The hon. Member said that 
he had witnessed a great deal of enthu- 
siasm about Parish Councils. He re- 
membered the hon. Member’s former 
speeches in 1886, wheu there was a 
great deal said about Parish Councils. 

Mr. G. RUSSELL said, he did not 
make any speeches in 1886. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
might have made a mistake in regard to 
the date, but in the speeches at the last 
Election, and those the hon. Member 
made recently, he had said very little 
about Parish Councils. He (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) was not surprised that there 
should have been some enthusiasm 
displayed in former years, considering 
how Parish Councils were then described. 
He could not understand why the hon. 
Member should assume opposition to 
the Bill from the Party opposite. 
Did he not recollect that the Party 
opposite initiated this legislation on 
the same democratic lines upon 
which the present Bill was laid, 
and would have carried the measure 
further but for the extraordinury affec- 
tion which the then Opposition had for 
the measure, which led to @ portion of it 
being dropped ? The discussions on the 
Bill of 1888 were, he would not say too 
long, but so exhaustive as to render it 
necessary to drop a great portion of the 
measure. It was not right, therefore, to 
attempt to mislead the House of Com- 
mons with regard to the initial reform 
which the President of the Local Govern- 


ment Board had called one of the greatest 
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administrative reforms of modern times 
and the first volume of a splendid work. 
It was not right for the hon. Member 
who had just spoken to make a platform 
political speech on the assumption that 
the Party opposite was opposed to the 
very legislation which they themselves 
initiatel, and which, though they had 
laid down the lives of it, through stress 
of time they were not able to complete. He 
could only say that if the hon. Member's 
description of Parish Councils to his con- 
stituents was on a par with regard to 
accuracy with his description to them of 
the Home Rule Bill, they must have a 
very awkward idea of the question. The 
hon. Member had rejoiced that the time 
at which the agricultural labourers would 
meet in the Parish Councils would be 
statutorily fixed between 6 and 8 o’clock 
in the evening. He thought this was a 
Bill to give One Man One Vote, the 
majority to rule. He thought the motto 
of the Bill was “Trust the People” ; 
yet the Bill did not leave the Councils 
to fix the time of their meetings. From 


his own experience of trudging along the 
roads at night, lantern in hand, through 
mud and slush, he did not think many 
persons in the country would care to 


attend night meetings. Saturday 
afternoon would probably become the 
popular time for the meetings, 
seeing that ere long Saturday after- 
noon leisure would be the rule in 
the rural districts. But the Bill said— 
“You shall not meet before 6 o’clock, 
however much you wish it.” Therefore 
the less said about trust in the people the 
better. He was glad that the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
charge of the Bill, because he was one of 
the few Members of the Government who 
had had long practical experience of 
municipal life; he knew what could be 
done, and what it was difficult to do, and 
he recognised the goodness of the legis- 
lation of 1888 which he was now follow- 
ing up. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not, as many did at that time, called the 
Act of 1888 “a wolf in sheep’s clothing,” 
and so on. It was not necessary to 
dwell on the inefficiency of the present 
state of things. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer summed it up 21 years 
ago, when he said there was “a chaos of 
authority, a chaos of rating, and a worse 
chaos of areas.” This Bill was the 
natural corollary and consequence of the 
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Bill of 1888. In fact, his right hon. 
Friend, in introducing it, said that its 
object was to enlarge and extend the 
principles then laid down. But he must 
say, in passing, that they had reason to 
complain of the manner in which the 
Bill had been brought in and was being 
proceeded with. Here was a complex 
Bill of great magnitude, wide range, and 
dealing with difficult matters of all kinds, 
a Bill of which any Government might 
be proud, as the work of a whole Session. 
But what was now being done? After 
a long and weary, and, as some of them 
thought, a fruitless Session, the House 
was called together in the Autumn, 
irritated by the treatment it had received, 
to deal with a great English measure. 
He challenged contradiction when he said 
that there was no time, in what was left 
of this Session, to do justice to the Bill, 
though he hoped it would pass, He was 
aware of the cruel exigencies in which 
the Government were placed, but he did 
not think that the interests of the rural 
population should be sacrificed’ to the 
exigencies of a position in which the 
Government had placed themselves. 
The Bill of 1888 took 29 days in discus- 
sion—namely, six nights for the Second 
Reading, 21 days in Committee, and two 
days for the Report and Third Reading. 
He did not think that was too long for 
such a very important Bill. But between 
this and the middle of December they 
had just 30 days, and they were to pass 
this and another important Bill within 
that time, and then it was to go to 
another place, where he supposed it 
would-be considered in some way or 
another. No one knew better than the 
Prime Minister that to require the present 
Bill and another important measure to 
pass before the end of the year was 
imposing a condition which he would not 
say was insulting to the agricultural 
labourers, but which would render it 
impossible to give to the Bill 
that examination it deserved. This 
was a more complex Bill than the last, 
It dealt with more varied interests, 
and altogether demanded a longer time 
for discussion than the other Bill. He 
knew that it would be possible to force 
it through by the peculiar methods they 
had seen adopted this. Session; but the 
status of the House, which had been so 
much lowered last year, would be alto- 
gether discredited by the admission that 
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the geveral legislation of the Govern- 
ment was only to be carried by the 
guillotine. There were matters in the 
Bill which it was necessary should have 
discussion—for instance, the question of 
the annual retirement of Councillors. If 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would follow the precedent set in 
this matter by the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act he would simplify the Bill. 
Then, again, in Clause 8 it was stated 
that the Parish Councils were to deal 
with ponds, &c. Was that a legal 
phrase? Were they to regard ponds in 
some cases as a nuisance, and how were 
they to set about this work? Again, 
the poor rate was continually referred to 
as the source from which the expense for 
parish meetings and other things was to 
be provided. It was a_ sentimental 
matter; but he confessed he did not like 
this continual reference to the poor rate. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would 
abolish that phrase, and speak of the 
rate not as a aistrict rate, but, say, a 
consolidated rate, it would be better. 
Some hon. Members had expressed 
their fears as to the amount of 


money which would be expended and 


the rates that would be levied. All 
these fears, he believed, were groundless. 
There were several checks in the Bill, 
but the real check was in the people, and 
gentlemen opposite might be assured 
that they could rely upon that check. 
It had been said that the “compounders” 
did not pay rates. In Birmingham people 
compounded up to £12 or £14 a year, 
and in all his experience he had never 
known the poorest and most humble 
compounder to be anything but a staunch 
opponent of increased expenses. It had 
not been easy to get their consent to their 
opening of a Free Library on this 
ground. Of course, sanitation would be 
wanted in the villages ; but if he might 
judge from his own experience and from 
the Report of the Agricultural Sub- 
Commissioners sanitation was inasatisfac- 
tory condition in the cottages on the 
large estates. It was in the parishes 
where the houses belonged to private 
owners that nearly all the mischief 
existed. In these parishes the moment 
the rates went up the rents would go up. 
The private owners would make any 
addition to the rates an excuse for putting 
up the rents. One of the effects of the 
Bill would be that those Unions which had 
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adopted the compounding system would 
separate their rents from the rates, and 
allow the oceupier to pay them. This 
he thought would be a great misfortune, 
and would cause a great deal of trouble 
in connection with the rates; but it 
would be one of the results of the Bill. 
Ove reason why he particularly wished 
that the Conservative Members should not 
oppose but should welcome the Bill was 
that it would educate the rural classes. 
It would bring those who lived in rural 
parishes into a position to grasp other 
questions besides local ones, and would 
give them new interests and new respon- 
sibilities, with great advantage not only 
to the locality, but to the country. It 
would also put an end to the business of 
the political agitator. When the rural 
population knew by experience what 
could be done and what could not be 
done by local government it would be of 
no use for agitators to tell them fairy 
stories about the advantages that would 
result from extensions of local govern- 
ment. He had in his possession two 
volumes of speeches besides a volume 
of addresses on the Parish Councils 
question, and it was really pitiful to see 
what expectations had been held out in 
them to the rural population about 
Parish Councils, One would imagine, 
from some of the statements made, that 
the people in rural districts would be in 
the seventh heaven as soon as they got 
Parish Councils. If an agitator were 
to go to a dweller in a town and tell him 
that the management of his local affairs 
would give him similar advantages the 
reply he would get would be—“ My dear 
fellow, I know all about, it. I know 
what the advantages of Jocal government 
are, and if you tell me I am going to get 
champagne and mutton chops for supper 
I would advise you to go to someone 
who does not know what Local Govern- 
ment is.” This Bill would teach the 
people in the rural districts what local 
government really meant. Last week he 
had a friendly letter from a labouring 
man, who assured him that the Parish 
Council would advance him money and 
would pay for his pig if, unfortunately, he 
should lose it by disease. He (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) could only tell him that the 
Bill would not do these things for him, 
but that it was a good Bill. As to the 
absence of qualification, it was quite 
right that there should be no money 
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qualification, but he thought it was wrong 
to have no residential qualification. The 
Bill must be read in connection with the 
Registration Bill, and if Parliament did 
not mind it would have rural localities 
swayed by men who had no interest what- 
ever in them, but were simply a nomadic 
population, who, however, might by their 
votes impose any amount of debt on the 
population. At the present time the 
Birmingham Corporation was making its 
new waterworks in Wales, and a large 
body of men were being employed upon 
them. Under this Bill the votes of this 
nomadic population might saddle district 
after district with large debts, and then 
leave the permanent householder to bear 
the burden of them. In Birmingham 
some large works were carried out by the 
Midland Railway Company, just as the 
Corporation were questioning the people 
as to whether they should incur 
so large a liability for a water 
supply. If the intentions of the Go- 
vernment had been carried out at that 
time, the temporary population might 
have turned the scale in the decision 
whether Birmingham should be saddled 
with a debt of £5,000,000. He was 
glad that his right hon. Friend had left 


all the sanitary powers in the hands of 
the District Councils. As everyone knew, 
it was necessary to have a wide’ area in 


such matters. France, with its 35,000 
communes, had been referred to over and 
over again in connection with this Bill, 
but no one who had travelled in France 
would say that the sanitary arrangements 
of the communes were to be commended. 
He had studied this question in Switzer- 
land, and there the authorities told him 
that what they wanted was larger areas. 
He was taken to a spot where two com- 
munes adjoined. One commune had cut 
off the drain pipes of the other, with the 
result that all the refuse was being dis- 
charged into the roads, and he was told 
that this state of things would have to 
continue until their legal difficulties were 
settled. Possibly his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) might see his way 
to get the richer parishes to help the 
smaller ones. It was impossible for the 
areas to remain as at present. The 
district parish and county boundaries 
corresponded with the ancient limits, so 
that if an inhabitant of the 11th century 
were to come to life again he would fiad 
just about the same areas as he knew 
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800 years ago. If it was necessary to 
alter anything it was better to alter the 
county than the parish. The statement 
made by his right hon. Friend (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), iv his opening speech on the 
Bill, was not quite satisfactory on this 
point. In view of the value which 
parishes, however small, attached to 
their traditions, their historical interests, 
and so forth, he did not think that any 
of them should be grouped. It was 
quite true that there were more than 800 
parishes with only 50 inhabitants, and 
335 with only 25 inhabitants, according 
to the Census of 1881. It would, no 
doubt, be an anomaly to maintain this 
state of things, but it was better to have 
such an anomaly than to depart from 
a uniform principle. The solution of 
the difficulty, he thought, would be 
that parishes with a population of 
more than 200 should have Parish 
Councils, and the rest should not 
be grouped except with their consent, 
power being given to the County Council 
to group them. He had to this day a 
lively recollection of coming many a time 
in a most dilapidated condition out of a 
fight with a neighbouring parish. The 
very fact that parishes were neighbours 
created the jealousies and hatreds which 
now existed between them. In his early 
days the people of his parish thought 
that everything was bad in the neigh- 
bouring parish, and that its inbabitants 
were to be fought on every possible occa- 
sion. The grouping of parishes would 
mean @ forced union with incompatibility 
of temper. He feared that there was grave 
danger to the working classes in the pro- 
visions of the Bill respecting allotments. 
He dismissed the question of small hold- 
ings, because the Bill did not touch it, 
except to substitute the Parish Councils 
for the men appointed under the present 
Act. This was perfectly right on the 
understanding that the Parish Councils 
were to have the powers given by the 
Appeals Act of 1890 as well. The Bill 
made three alterations with regard to 
allotments. It substituted the Parish 
Council for the allotment managers 
appointed under the Act of 1887; it 
gave the District Council power to hire, 
as well as to purchase, land by compulsion, 
and it substituted the Local Government 
Board for the County Council in case a 
Provisional Order were needed. In the 
interests of labour, he trusted that his 
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right hon, Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
would not take away the power given to 
the District Council under the Act of 
1887. Under that Act the rich parish 
could help the poor one. For instance, 
the populous parish of Yardley, near 
Birmingham, was obliged to assist all the 
poor parishes around it. If the sugges- 
tions that had been made were carried 
out, the poor parishes would have to pro- 
vide allotments out of their own resources, 
The Act of 1887 provided that if a small 
minority in a parish wanted allotments it 
could appeal to the District Council, and 
from them to the County Council, who, 
if they thought that the case was made 
out, were bound to provide them. If this 
power of appeal were cancelled, a very 
grave injury would be done. When the 
Allotments Appeal Bill of 1890 was 
before the House an Amendment was 
adopted by which boroughs were omitted 
from its provisions, and the consequence 
was that the people in all those boroughs 
which, like Shaftesbury and Okehampton, 
were mere agricultural villages were der 
prived of the right of appeal. There 


were many Parish Councils that would 
represent districts as populous or as big 


as these rural boroughs ; and if they should 
decide by a bare majority not to take 
up the question of providing allotments, 
it would be cruel to take away from 
people who wanted allotments the 
right of appeal to the County Council. 
He had a fervent hope that they would 
keep the Allotments Act of 1887 un- 
impaired, and that the labourers would not 
be deprived of the powers which they 
now possessed. Had time permitted he 
would have refuted what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rugby said as to the efficiency of 
that Act, but he would content himself 
with saying that there were hundreds 
and thousands of men who had secured 
allotments as an indirect result of that 
Act. He was connected with an Asso- 
ciation that had secured for the men 
thousands of those allotments by simply 
opening communications with landlords, 
or by getting Local Authorities to make 
the necessary arrangements in a friendly 
way. As for compulsion, he had always 
said that compulsory powers should be 
embodied in the Bill; but he had likewise 
added that they should never be exer- 
cised if a voluntary arrangement were 
feasible, simply because they involved 
increased expense and necessitated 
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higher rents. The hon. Member for 
Rugby seemed to suggest that the 
labourers had nothing to {fo but to choose 
a bit of ground, and to say to the Local 
Government Board, “ We want so many 
acres”; that then the order would be 
drawn up,.and the land available for 
allotments within three months. But he 
forgot, apparently, that notices had to be 
given to the landowner concerned, and 
that questions of damage for severance 
might be raised. The Local Government 
Board would have to take all those 
matters into consideration 

Mr. COBB: I said so. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
only wanted to point out that compulsion 
involved extra expense, and, therefore, 
the fact that the Act of 1887 had worked 
so successfully without compulsory 
powers should be a matter of congratu- 
lation. The chief barrier had been the 
inertness of the Sanitary Authorities, 
but that difficulty would be removed by 
this Bill, and they might hope that 
through the agency of the District 
Councils they might ensure a great 
acceleration in the provision of allot- 
ments. It seemed to him, however, that 
hon. Members who supported the Go- 
vernment were not content with getting 
what they wanted unless they snatched 
it. The hon. Member had complained 
of delay in the matter of compulsory 
acquisition, and in the dealing with 
appeals arising under the provisions for 
it; but he must remember that many of 
the appeals were not pressed, and he (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) might cite a case which 
came before the Worcestershire County 
Council in which, after the appeal was 
lodged, someone stepped forward and 
provided ldacres of land, thereby putting 
an end to the whole difficulty. There 
was one other matter he wished to deal 
with, and that was Clause 13, which 
raised the question of charities and 
transferred the management of a 
charities to the Parish Councils. 
believed they would find that the Phir 
would be in favour of this proposal, 
because, as had been pointed out in a 
letter written to him by a working man, 
they would be glad to be relieved of the 
odium of partiality which now attached 
to them. At the same time, he did not 
think that even the Parish Councils 
would be able to carry out that dis- 
tribution without giving rise to some 
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fancied grievance, He objected strongly 
to the proposed extension of the powers 
of the Charity Commissioners. At 
present they could not deal with 
charities having an income of more than 
£50 unless the whole of the Trustees 
asked for their intervention. Under the 
Bill the limit of £50 would be changed to 
£500. There had been several attempts 
at legislation in regard to the Charity 
Commissioners, and suggestions had been 
made for a possible extension of their 
powers. But he did not believe in the 
policy of the Charity Commissioners ; 
they had worked injustice to many ; and 
if any addition to their powers was to be 
made it ought to be done openly by a 
special Bill, and not by a mere clause. 
He would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill that he 
should drop this particular proposal or 
restore the limit to £50, otherwise long 
discussions might become necessary, be- 
cause they would have to fight that 
clause. He was aware that in Sub- 
section 5 power was given to the 


Parish Councils to approve or to oppose 
any scheme; but that really meant 
nothing, as whatever the Parish Councils 
might say the Charity Commissioners 


were sure to have theirown way. He 
felt strongly on this point; and if the 
Government sanctioned this plan, they 
would inflict a deadly injury upon the 
rural population. Let him cite a case 
which would illustrate his meaning. 
The village of Methwold, in Norfolk, had 
a charity of £37 a year, which was spent 
in giving a good dinner to a number of 
poor people ; and the Charity Commis- 
sioners had stepped in to interfere 
with this distribution of the money. It 
was all very well for hon. Members to 
talk contemptuously of doles ; but he be- 
lieved that a thoroughly good dinner with 
all its accompaniments given to por 
people once a year was a benefit not to 
be despised. It was something to which 
they could look forward with pleasure 
and back upon with satisfaction. But now 
ascheme had been sent down under which 
the charity was to go to a hospital, 
thereby relieving the wealthier classes, 
while the poor were to be deprived of 
their one bright day a year. Opinion 
in Methwold was entirely against the 
decision of the Charity Commissioners ; 
and he certainly could not see why the 
opinion of a few gentlemen at Whitehall 
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should prevail against the unanimous 
views of the people of the parish. If 
these changes were to be made, it should 
only be with the consent of the County 
Councils. It was all very well for hon. 
Gentlemen, to whom warm beds and 
good dinners came like natural 
phenomena, to talk about the de- 
moralising effect of doles; but if the 
people liked them, it ought not to be in 
the power of three or four gentlemen at 
Whitehall to take the doles away. He 
hoped that the President of the Local 
Government Board would give way on 
this point. As he had said before, there 
would not, in his opinion, be time to dis- 
cuss this Bill in the manner in which it 
ought to be discussed ; and, therefore, if 
the right hon. Gentleman found it 
necessary to drop any part of the 
measure, he trusted it would be the 
section dealing with Poor Law adminis- 
tration. He wanted to see their system 
of local government made complete by 
the creation of District and Parish 
Councils. He, for one, would not 
begrudge the right hon. Gentleman the 
pleasure or the distinguished honour of 
saying he had completed the work so 
well commenced by the last Government, 
and, therefore, he joined in the hope that 
they would have those Councils con- 
stituied. 

*Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
West Derby Division has reminded me 
that on the Second Reading of Mr. 
Ritchie’s Bill in 1888 I appealed to that 
right hon. Gentleman to give the House 
ample time for its discussion, and that I 
expressed the opinion it was not a 
measure that could be rushed or closured 
through. I am entirely of the same 
opinion on the present occasion, and I 
should not have the slightest hesitation 
in endorsing the hon. Member’s appeal to 
the President of the Local Government 
Board were it not for the fact which the 
hon, Member has rather strangely over- 
looked—that the right hon. Gentleman 
in his opening speech declared the 
readiness of himself and the Government 
to give time and to admit Amendments. 
There was not in the speech of my right 
hon. Friend a word or a tone that had 
any of the spirit of Closure about it, I 
do not propose on the present occasion to 
enter into details; I wish rather to con- 
fine myself to the constructive parts of 
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the Bill, and to say freely and frankly 
what I think ought to be done. The 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
this Bill said that it would not be treated 
as a Party measure. I also do not want 
it to be treated as a Party measure, but 
as one in which all hon. Members are 
equally interested; and I therefore 
venture to make my contribution to the 
common fund without any fear of the im- 
putation of a desire to impede the Bill. 
The first part deals with Parish Councils 
and parish meetings, and the second part 
with Guardians and District Councils, 
and I will consider the second part first. 
There seems to be considerable confusion 
in the minds of some hon. Members and 
in the Press as to the effect of this part 
of the Bill ; some appear to be of opinion 
that the Board of Guardians is abolished, 
and that the District Council is to take 
its place. I read the Bill in this way :— 
The rural parishes of a Union will become 
the rural district of the future. The 


Union will remain intact; the elected 
Guardians will all be elected by urban 
parishes, and the District Councillors will 
be ipso facto the rural Guardians. I 
think this is made clear by Clause 23. 


Under this Bill they will become mem- 
bers of two bodies—the District Council 
and the Poor Law Union. The present 
condition of things is that the Rural 
Guardians are really the Sanitary Au- 
thority. Under this Bill the District 
Councillors will become the Rural Guar- 
dians, and have to fulfil two functions, 
and it is doubtful whether they can fulfil 
them with entire satisfaction, as it is 
evident that if the Poor Law business is 
first transacted and the sanitary work 
immediately follows, it will have to be 
left till the fag-end of the day. On 
the other hand, if the District Council 
does not meet on the same day as the 
Board of Guardians, its members will 
have to attend the meetings of two 
different bodies at different times. There 
are great inconveniences in the pro- 
posed arrangement, but I do not say 
that they are avoidable. As the right 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby has 
stated, there is already considerable diffi- 
culty in finding a sufficient number of 
competent persons to fulfil the functions 
of Guardians. The same difficulty will 
remain in another shape, for the number 
will not be doubled, but they will be 
required to accept a double function, and 
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to sit on two bodies. It is a choice of 
difficulties, and I do not know that the 
Government could have done better, but 
I do not believe that the plan will work 
well permanently. The only way out of the 
difficulty would be a complete reorgani- 
sation of the Poor Law system of the 
country. I do not say that the Govern- 
ment ought to have undertaken that duty, 
for it would have been impossible ; but I 
would like to suggest that there will 
have to be in the future a re-arrangement 
of Poor Law Unions, so that the rural 
district itself shall become a Union area, 
grouping the workhouses for common 
use under Committees of the County 
Council and the District Council, and 
delegating some of the details of out 
relief, under rules and supervision, to the 
parish, but taking care to offer no tempta- 
tion to either a too strict or too lax 
administration of the law. That would 
be too great and complex a subject 
for the Government to deal with now, 
but we certainly shall net get a com- 
plete system of local government until 
we have disentangled our Poor Law 
system from its present cumbrous sur- 
roundings. It necessarily follows from 
the purpose of the Bill that all Guardians 
must be elected by the same process, and 
it is inevitable that the present system of 
election must cease and pass away. If 
there should be dangers attaching to the 
election of Poor Law Guardians by Ballot 
and on the principle of One Man One 
Vote, the remedy must be sought in other 
directions, probably in the direction I 
have indicated. I come next to the 
portion of the Bill dealing with the 
parish, and I will endeavour to deal with 
the Bill as modified by the speech of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board yesterday. I understood that 
parishes under 200 of population, or 
whatever other figure instead of 300 the 
House may determine upon, will be 
grouped, and that the other parishes will 
remain ungrouped. There will be a con- 
siderable number of ungrouped parishes 
of from 200 to 500 inhabitants, with 
from 40 to 100 electors. What will be 
their powers, and what will they have to 
do? They will first elect Overseers and 
Parish Councils. In the smaller parishes 
the Council will consist of five, in the 
largest of 15, persons. The other func- 
tions of the parish meeting will be to adopt 
or refuse to adopt Lighting and Watching, 
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Baths and Washhouses, Burials, and 
Public Libraries Acts, and the Public Im- 
provement Act of 1860 as to recreation 

unds. But these Acts, once adopted, 
the functions of the parish meeting will 
be at an end, for the administration of the 
Acts will be handed over to the Parish 
Council. The assent of the parish meet- 
ing will be required for any excess of what 
is called the ld. rate. I do not think 
a clear idea of what that means exists 
amongst hon. Members. I understand 
the Parish Council is required to have 
the assent of the parish meeting to levy 
a rate exceeding Id.in the £1 ; but there 
is excepted from the calculation ex pendi- 
ture which has already been sanctioned, 
either by the parish meeting or by the 
superior authority; so that, practically 
speaking, subject to these sanctions and 
assents, the expenditure may very easily 
exceed the rate of ld. in the £1. When 
once the parish meeting has elected 
the Parish Council, what becomes of 
(the popular) loeal self-government in 
the parish already ? Practically speaking, 
the parish almost ceases to meet, except 
for elections. There are hon. Members 
who think that the representative 


principle is of such high and aniversal 


value that it must be introduced every- 
where, however small the area oor 
limited the population. I hold that this 
is carrying the representative principle 
too far, and my view is that we should 
go back to the old Anglo-Saxon notion 
of government of the people by the 
people in areas so small that the repre- 
sentative principle’ cannot be  con- 
veniently adopted. If the - House 
compares a reformed Vestry—a Vestry 
or parish assembly, with the right to 
choose its own Chairman and conduct its 
own business with all its present powers 
and meeting at a convenient time of day 
—with the parish which elects a Parish 
Council and loses all power of direct self- 
government, it will be seen that there is 
more living and real local self-government 
in that proposal than in the creation of 
Parish Councils of five persons, sitting 
with closed doors, and not reported, and 
doing all the local self-government 
themselves. I do not call that the best 
way of popularising local self-govern- 
ment. It is going still further away 
from the old principle of direct govern- 
ment on small areas. It seems to be 
based on the idea that direct government 
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by the people is a bad thing, and repre- 
sentative government the true idea even 
on the smallest area. My view, on the 
contrary, is that representative govern- 
ment is a matter of convenience and 
necessity, to be adopted when the 
population is too numerous or the area 
too large for direct popular government. 
In the smallest areas what we want 
above all—and we have all been saying 
so—is, that the people should bring their 
intimate knowledge to bear, and that 
they should have the practice and 
training of self-government at home with 
the sense of responsibility it would bring. 
The case of the grouped parish is some- 
what different. 1t becomes a ward, and 
elects its own representative to the 
Parish Council ; it elects its own Over- 
seers ; it is to have permanently all the 
powers of Clause 18, which include all 
powers exercisable by the Vestry, 
except those relating to the Church, 
with certain other specified powers as to 
highways and rights of way. In some 
senses it has more individuality fhan the 
ungrouped parishes. But what will be 
its relations to the Council of the group? 
It may refuse to adopt the adoptive 
Acts ; it may refuse to assent to a loan ; 
or it may refuse an expenditure over the 
rate of ld. in the £1. Surely if we 
create a Parish Council we must give it 
powers equally extending over the whole 
of its area. I put it to my right hon. 
Friend that the organisation of the group 
will need very careful working out by the 
admirable Department over which he 
presides before the House gets into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. I am bound to say 
what I should prefer. I would create 
Parish Councils only where the 
population is too large or too 
divided or scattered over. a large 
area to permit of the inhabitants, 
or rather the electors, meeting in 
convenient numbers in some central and 
convenient spot. Otherwise I would 
put the parish meeting—to become the 
parish assembly—in its place, with all 
the powers which the House may agree 
to confer upon it. I would arrange that 
it should meet quarterly, of course. It 
should have the power and the duty to 
appoint a Parish Committee for practical, 
constant action and administration, which 
should report to the quarterly assembly, 
and the Chairman of the assembly and of 
the Committee should be one and the 
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same person. I have the strongest desire 
that this Bill, with Amendments, should 
pass ; and I believe that the House will 
best secure its passing ty contributing 
freely and frankly its views and opinions 
to the common fund. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I make no apology in asking the 
attention of the House on this sub- 
ect. In my judgment, any Member of 
the House, and particularly any Repre- 
sentative of a county, would be failing 
in his duty if he did not, by close atten- 
tion to the subject, endeavour to assist 
the House in coming to a just determina- 
tion. For my own part, having been 
connected with the framing of the Local 
Government Act passed by the last 
Government, I think it is my duty to 
intervene in the Debate, and to do what 
I can to assist the House in a just ex- 
amination of this important question. I 
join heartily in the tribute which has been 
paid to the moderate tone and the well- 
chosen expressions of the President of 
the Local Government Board when in- 
troducing the Bill, and I am sure that in 
criticising the Bill, as I venture to doin a 
few particulars, my right hon. Friend 
will not accuse me of a desire to impede 
the progress of the measure. I desire 
also to pay a tribute to the tone and 
temper of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who last addressed the 
House ; and I beg to invite the right 
hon, Member to guide the House by 
placing Amendments on the Paper giving 
effect to his suggestions. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the statement of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, that time would be given for the 
consideration of the measure. It is all 
very well for us to be told that time 
will be given for the discussion of the 
Bill ; but what were we told before we 
came to the House by the Home Secre- 
tary, the Minister for War, and the 
Secretary for Scotland? Did they 
declare that Amendments would be 
fairly considered ? Nothing of the kind. 
We were told that if there was the 
slightest attempt made to prolong dis- 
cussion, steps would be speedily taken 
for the purpose of carrying the Bill. I 
mention this not for the purpose of sug- 
gesting that the right hon. Gentleman 
was insincere in what he said yesterday, 
that. the Government were anxious 
that the Bill. should be fairly discussed. 
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But if there is anything which calls for 
observation from the Opposition Bench, 
it is the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bedfordshire. While 
that speech was being delivered I could 
not help wondering what were the feel- 
ings of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman did not sympathise with 
the tone or temper of that speech. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman knew that 
speeches like that would not promote the 
passage of the Bill nor the fair con- 
sideration of Ameudments from this side 
of the House. This Bill is the outcome 
of the deliberate policy of the Party to 
which I belong. Our successors in Office 
have in the natural course of things taken 
up a branch of legislation which they 
consider incomplete, and to carry out our 
scheme according to their lights, and I 
regret that in such a case we shonld 
be addressed by the language and in the 
tone adopted by the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire. I regret that the hon. 
Member is not present, but that is not 
my fault. It is the duty of the Party to 
which I belong to reply to the speech of 
the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
told us that he had been down in Bedford- 
shire making speeches, and that the 
scheme of the Government had met with 
a most enthusiastic reception. I doubt it 
not. If the hon. Gentleman indulged 
down in . Bedfordshire in the expressions 
and sentiments which he used in this 
House I have no doubt his meetings 
would be a success. These statements 
might temporarily prcmote the success of 
his meetings, but there are ‘other things 
to be considered besides the ephemeral 
success of political meetings. There is a 
great deal, I think, in what has been said 
by the Member for Bordesley —that many 
of the speakers at political meetings will 
have a great deal to answer for when the 
real results of the Bill are contrasted 
with the promises made to the agricul- 
tural labourer. The colours have been 
laid on strong and thick. No doubt 
enthusiasm has been created, but are the 
statements which have been made justified 
by the actual clauses in the Bill? The 
hon. Gentleman adopted a tone which is 
not affected by the Leaders of his Party, 


and only by the second and third rank 
speakers. 
‘stopped at his meetings there might have 


If the hon. Member had 


been little to say. A short protest would 
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have been sufficient, but I confess it is 
somewhat unworthy of one in his 
position to come here and, contrary to 
the spirit of the promoter of the Bill, 
endeavour to stir up animosities which, 
thank God, have almost disappeared, and 
produce again unfounded and slanderous 
reports to gain some little credit 
for a moment or two with the 
constituency which he _ represents. 
We were told that the agricultural 
labourer hailed this measure because at 
last there is the dawn of his independence 
and self-government. It is the first 
victory which is going to be achieved by 
him in his long old battle against the 
squire and the clergyman. How did the 
hon. Member describe the squire ? It is 
difficult to use moderate ianguage when 
remembering what the hon. Member said. 
[Ministerial laughter.] 1 care not for 
that laughter. I have had, perhaps, as 
much experience among labourers, and 
lived as much among them and talked as 
much with them, as hon. Members who 
laugh. Is the hon. Member’s descrip- 
tion of the squires justified by 
facts ? He described, first, the small 


squire who imposed rural coercion. Why 
does the 


hon. Member sneer at the 
resident squire who goes about the 
country and knows the people? He may 
be a poor man—a small man; he may 
not have the wealth or the means which 
the hon. Member commands. Still, the 
small squire lives among the people and 
interests himself in their affairs. Is that 
a ground for suggesting that he is one of 
those who are going about trying to 
coerce and rule the people? I crave 
leave to say that in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cases the squire is the personal 
friend as well as the neighbour of the 
people. Then the hon. Member came 
to the great squire. But here he was 
careful not to mention names, nor to give 
any evidence in support of accusations 
which outside this House would be little 
short of slander. He said the big squires 
did not enter into affairs themselves. 
They did not themselves inquire what 
was good or bad in the condition of the 
people. They took it from the jaundiced 
reports of the agent, the lawyer, and the 
bailiffs who constituted the hierarchy of 
squiredom. I want to know, is that a 
true description of the great squires ? 
What does the hon. Gentleman mean by 
bailiffs ? Men who put in executions, or 
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something of that kind? If the hon 

Gentleman's statement is true, why has 
he not the courage—I had almost said 
the manliness—to indicate whether he 
has in his mind specific cases which he 
is prepared to give to the country ? This 
is no Party question. Sagagr snd 
I will show those who  laug 

that it is no Party question, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister will admit that up to 1886 
many of his strongest supporters and 
many of his nearest political friends were 
those who exactly fell within the descrip- 
tion of country squires. And from 
personal knowledge I can assert there is, 
so far as the agricultural labourers are 
concerned, no difference between Liberal 
and Conservative squires. It is a ques- 
tion of individual temperament and dis- 
position. For the hon. Gentleman to 
come to this House and endeavour to 
make Party capital by suggesting that, 
for the purpose of this Bill, the Liberal 
Party had separated themselves from the 
wicked squire is, unquestionably, to do a 
gross injustice to a class with which the 
hon. Gentleman himself is not very 
remotely connected. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire then passed to 
the parson. He said that most of his 
personal friends were clergymen, and he 
led us to believe that he is in the constant 
and daily habit of associating with them 
and taking counsel from them. If that 
is what the hon. Gentleman has been 
doing for the past five years, he has 
profited little by the intercourse. But 
what has the hon. Gentleman said of 
men who— ignoring the exceptions, who 
are to be found in all classes—go their 
daily round among the poor, visiting 
cottages, ministering to the distressed, 
and doing the charitable work of the 
parish ? The hon. Gentleman says these 
men—the clergy—have allied themselves 
with the squires in their attempt to rule 
over the people against their will. That 
statement, no doubt, would catch a cheer 
on a village- platform. There would be 
plenty of village agitators who would 
cheer it, and make the hon. Member 
think his meeting was a success, 
There will be a certain number of 
moderate and thinking men who will 
know that, although that statement was 
made for the purpose of making the 
meeting a success, and may have honestly 
expressed his views, it does not tend to 
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promote the passing of a Bill of this 
kind, nor is it just to the class he is 
attempting to deride, nor his political 
opponents in this House. One word 
more—as I must not detain the House too 
long on this part of my speech—in regard 
to the speech of the hon. Member. He 
said that his Party were as anxious to 
establish distinction of classification in 
the workhouse ; that his Party were as 
anxious to redeem the Poor Law, and the 
administration of the Poor Law, from the 
action of the Guardians under the present 
system as anyone. Again, the hon. 
Member does not seem to be able to 
approach this question without making 
accusations, unsupported by evidence, 
against all classes of persons connected 
with the present system. I want to 
know, does he seriously say the sugges- 
tion as to classification, or the housing of 
the paupers—the separation of the thrift- 
less and drunken from the frugal and 
unfortunate—is in any way the exclusive 
idea of the political Party with which he 
is associated ? Why, Sir, I remember 
speeches years and years ago, made by 
my hon. Friend who spoke last night, 
the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division of Liverpool (Mr. W. Long) 
and Members of our Party, advocating 
that, and expressing the hope that some- 
thing of the kind would soon take place. 
After assailing two classes, one class 
wholly unrepresented in this House—I 
mean the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land—I thought it a little strange the 
hon. Gentleman should have finished up 
his speech by taking credit for that 
policy of the amendment of the Poor 
Law which we~have so frequently and 
strongly advocated when dealing with 
this subject amongst our constituents. 
Sir, I believe many Members on both 
sides of the House will be of opinion I 
have not been wrong in entering my pro- 
test against the language of the hon. 
Member and against the tone that was 
introduced to-night by the speech to 
which we listened with so much regret ; 
and I believe that not amongst the last 
to form that opinion will be the right 
hon. Gentleman who is in charge of this 
Bill. I pass from that subject, and I hope, 
after what the hon. Member has said, 
some of my friends who sit around me 
will also answer him with even better or 
greater knowledge than I have; but at 
the same time, as I have said before, I 
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speak not of mere rumour, but of what I 
know in connection with the accusation 
he has thought fit to bring against a 
certain class of gentlemen. I desire to 
abandon anything like a controversial 
tone, which would not have been ‘neces- 
sary regarding the tone of debate 
last night, and to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of) the 
Bill to permit me to call his attention 
to one or two points in the Bil) 
that require further consideration. It 
was said by the bon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire that the Debate took, to a large 
extent, the form of a discussion of points 
that must be raised in Committee. That is 
perfectly true ; but, on the other hand, as we 
know from what took place in 1888 and 
on other occasions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will agree that unless these matters 
are called to the attention of those in 
charge of a measure upon the Second 
Reading, the Government are entitled to 
say their attention was not called to the 
direction in which amendments were re- 
quired ; therefore, I think the House will 
agree with me it is not waste of time to 
discuss, at moderate length, and without 
any idea of Party opposition to the Bill, 
matters that require consideration. I 
would here makea preliminary observation 
with regard to the attitude of those with 
whom I am associated. Speaking for 
myself—and I am not entitled to speak 
at the present moment for more than 
myself—I wish the Bill success, and I 
hope the Bill will pass. I think it re- 
quires considerable amendment, but I 
hope in its main features it will pass ; 
and if, after full discussion, it is found im- 
practicable to pass it in its entirety, I, for 
one, should not consider the withdrawal 
of any particular portion of the Bill any 
ground for thinking the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been unsuccessful in his efforts. 
The Bill, which is large, embraces so 
many different matters that require con- 
sideration, that I agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bordesley 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) that within the 
limits imposed by this Session there is 
scarcely time to give fair discussion to 
the whole of them. Let me test that 
at once by reference to the District 
Councils. We heard the right hon. 
Gentleman last night say he regarded 
District Councils as a fundamental and 
essential part of the Bill, and also the 
provisions affecting the operation of the 
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Poor Law. I will say a word or two 
about that presently, but for the moment 
I desire to deal with District Councils. 
The right hon. Gentleman cannot think— 
no fair-minded man would suggest—that 
as a Party we are opposed to District 
Councils, which formed a part of the 
Bill of 1888. Everyone will agree that 
the time occupied in the discussion of 
the Bill of 1888. was none too long, and 
yet it is a fact there was not time to 
discuss the District Councils. We began 
the question with County Government, 
but there were hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who protested we ought to have begun 
at the other end—that we should have 
begun with Parish Councils before 
we established County Councils. That 
was a matter of opinion; but having 
begun at County Councils, it is obvious 
you might either go down to Parish 
Councils or ascend from Parish Councils 
to County Councils. The Government 
have thought fit now to commence their 
work with Parish Councils, as they are 
of opinion Parish Councils ought to 
come first. I am not suggesting there 
are not fair grounds for that contention, but 
will hon. Gentlemen clearly understand I 
am not saying this in opposition to District 
Councils ? Ultimately District Councils 
must come between County Councils 
and Parish Councils. This Bill makes 
large use of County Councils. They are 
referred to 15 or 20 times, and they were 
appointed in order to solve difficulties that 
may arise in the event of Parish Councils 
desiring to appeal. District Councils 
must also, to a certain extent, interfere 
with the functions of the County 
Councils, for some portion of the County 
Council work will have to be transferred to 
the District Council. The result of that 
consideration is this—that if, instead of 
beginning with the District Councils and 
going downwards and then establishing 
the Parish Councils out of it, you 
commence with the Parish Councils and 
work upwards you have this great 
difficulty: that you would not properly 
consider what the functions of the 
District Councils ought to be, and my 
opinion is that from the point of view of 
really producing a successful scheme of 
District Councils it would be better the 
Bill should be confined to Parish 
Councils, and District Councils be made 
the subject of a separate scheme. I do 
not put this forward in opposition to the 
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scheme of District Councils ; it is part of our 
view there ought to be District Councils ; 
but, on the other hand, we consider the 
framer of this Bill has not sufficiently 
considered the question or sufficiently 
worked it out. That would include the 
class of criticism I am disposed to apply 
to those provisions by which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to create 
District Councils. I shall not refer at 
great length to matters that have 
already been the subject of discussion ; 
but I cannot avoid them altogether, 
because I have certain opinions on these 
matters that have not been sufficiently 
explained at present. I would suggest 
that the safeguards with respect to the 
financial powers of this Bill are not 
sufficient. I know my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) has suggested that we need not 
fear extravagance in the matter of rates, 
and that there is no reason to fear that 
the Parish Councils will spend too much. 
But what is our experience on this 
matter? Who has, as frequently as any 
one, called attention to the increase of 
expenditure out of the rates ?- The right 
hon. Gentleman himself, over and over 
again ; and I cannot help thinking, as we 
are establishing a system that is to come 
into operation all over England and 
Wales whereby the Parish Councils the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to create 
are for the first time to be responsible 
for and to initiate expenditure, it is at 
least important that the safeguard should 
be sufficient against undue extravagance. 
I will in two sentences explain what 
appears to me to be the difficulty of 
Clause 10. It is quite clear—I must not 
say quite clear, for the learned Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby) may disagree 
with me—but it appears to me clear that 
1d. in the £1 is an annual 1d. in the £1, and 
it is also clear there is no limit to the ex~- 
penditure if the Parish Council and the 
District Council agree to the money 
being spent. And having regard to the 
popular agitation that is likely to take 
place, I cannot help thinking it would be 
a serious step for the District Council to 
overrule the strongly-expressed wish of 
the Parish Council. I think it would be 
well worth consideration whether, at any 
rate for some time, the veto or the sanc- 
tion of such expenditure—at any rate, 
beyond an annual Id. in the £1—should 
not rest with the Local Government 
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Board. It might be suggested it should 
rest either with the Board or the County 
Council, but I think the Local Govern- 
ment Board the best body, because they 
have very great experience as regards 
the spending and borrowing of money. 
The Borrowing Clause—Clause 11—in- 
corporates sections of the Public Health 
Act, which need the consent of the Local 
Government Board, and, that being so, it 
appears to me to follow that the Local 
Government Board should also be the 
controlling authority with regard to any 
excessive expenditure of the Parish 
Councils. I throw it out to the right 
hon. Gentleman as a suggestion. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman was very 
eloquent last night with reference to our 
objection to the voters being allowed to 
vote, and also to sit in Council, who did 
not pay the rates, and he said, what is 
good enongh for the House of Commons, 
for the School Board, and for something 
else, is not that good enough for the 
Parish Councils ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman does not usually indulge in what 
I should, without offence, call clap-trap 
argument ; it might do very well on the 
platform at Wolverhampton, but is not 
quite arguing the question on the floor of 
this House. We are, at any rate for 
the first time, introducing the case 
of the persous who have almost directly 
the spending of the money, being the 
voters who are to vote and the per- 
sons who are to serve, because the quali- 
fication for a Parish Council is that of 
being a parish elector, or possibly even a 
less qualification. I would ask whether it 
is not worth consideration whether there 
may not be some middle course which 
would not deprive anyone of a vote 
because he did not pay his rates ? I think 
that compulsory compounding has been 
that which has been at the root of the evil 
toa large extent. Optional compounding 
isa very valuable thing, as it enables a 
man to pay his rates without any 
great difficulty, though I think the 
Local Authority gain, on the whole, 
by a reduction of 25 per cent. ; 
but whether or not, it appears 
to me unfair that the Vestry should 
have the power of forcing all owners of 
houses under £20 in London, £10 in 
boroughs, and £8 elsewhere, to compound. 
Therefore, I would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman as worthy consideration 
whether compulsory compounding for 
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purposes of this Bill might not be re- 
viewed, and to keep optional compounding? 
The remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean 
(Sir C. W. Dilke) last night somewhat 
surprised me. He, and I believe some 
other hon. Members, said the labourer 
really paid the rates through the rents. 
I was astonished that a gentleman of 
his intelligence and experience should 
have uttered such an opinion in this 
House. What has been our experience ? 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
many of our rural parishes there are 
hundreds and thousands of cottages where 
the rents at rates of 1s. and up to 2s.a 
week have not varied for 30 or 40 years. 
I know, from my own knowledge, instances 
where the rents paid have not exceeded 
from between £2 10s. and £5. The rents 
have never been altered, and yet the rates 
have largely increased. If you ask the 
people whether they pay the rates they 
will tell you, “ No, the landlord pays 
them ;” and they would not be able to tell 
you whether the rates were 10d. or Is. 2d. 
in the £1, or any other sum. I only 
mention this for the purpose of dispelling 
the excuse from some quarters, which 
the right hon. Gentleman made use of, 
that after all it was only a theoretical 
grievance, and that these people did 
actually pay the rates. I cannot help 
reminding the right hon. Gentleman of 
what he will have to face in this 
matter. I think I am right that in 
Scotland there is no compounding at 
all for labourers; through the whole 
of Scotland the rates are paid, and 
the qualification for voting of farm 
labourers depends on payment of rates ; 
and under those circumstances it does 
seem a little strange the right hon. 
Gentleman should twit us about a prin- 
ciple that he will see prevails in a large 
section of the United Kingdom, and 
which, apparently, works with satisfac- 
tion. Closely connected with this matter 
is the question of the personal interest 
which the voters will bave in their 
parish affairs, and that brings me to say 
a word or two on the question of chari- 
ties. I am perfectly conscious of the 
good faith of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
1 am perfectly satistied with his intention 
to carry out his announcement of last 
night ; but when hon. Members, amongst 
others the hon. Member for Islington, 
who spoke as a lawyer, said that in 
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their opinion charities under this Bill 
were sufficiently protected, all I can 
say is that I cannot come to the same 
conclusion, though that is rather a 
matter for the Committee stage. The 
right hon. Gentleman will have to con- 
sider most carefully the language of the 
Charity Clause, for there is serious 
ground for considering that the charity 
would not be maintained by the Bill 
as originally framed. HereI must say a 
word or two on the question of doles, 
and I shall not meet with the support or 
concurrence of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings). Iam aware we do not quite 
agree on the question of doles, though I 
should be glad to join with the right 
hon. Gentleman in giving to every 
labourer a good dinner with all the 
accompaniments. I speak with some 
knowledge upon this question of doles, 
because during the seven years I held the 
office of Attorney General an unusual 
number of schemes came before me, cer- 
tainly upwards of a score, and in many of 
them the question of doles was raised. I 
took some pains to make inquiry of what 
was the feeling of those controlling these 
charities, and I found that, without dis- 
tinction of Party, everyone who had had 
to do with this system was agreed that 
the system was largely abused, and that it 
would be better for the money to be ex- 
pended upon other objects. I could 
mention instances in which persons went 
to live in particular parishes in order to 
try and obtain the doles; and I had the 
opinion of a gentleman of great ex- 
perience, who told me that in many cases 
they had a pauperising effect, and did not 
promote the cause of the deserving poor. 
I am not sure there should not be 
some public inquiry into those dole 
charities ; but that is not the question 
now. What the right hon. Gentleman 
must consider in dealing with these 
charities is the unpopularity of diverting 
them from their original source. I speak 
of this again from my experience with 
some littleauthority. I have received com- 
munications from large numbers of per- 
sons in various towns objecting to doles 
being diverted, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man may depend upon it a great deal of 
pressure will be brought to bear on the 
members of the Parish Councils to main- 
tain these old dole charities ; and, there- 
fore, I am not sure the right hon. Gentle- 
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man has taken the best step in the 
interests of Parish Councils in placing 
them under their control. When this ques- 
tion was raised last night the right hon. 
Gentleman gave an answer that requires a 
little further consideratiov. In speak- 
ing on this question the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that no person could vote who 
received relief, and I want to call bis 
attention to the language of the measure. 
If I remember right the words are in 
Clause 33, and are—“ Whether persons 
received Union or parochial relief or other 
alms.” He will have seriously to consider 
whether that will include the case of 
persons having received benefits under 
these very charities. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I meant in the 
case of Poor Law relief. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: I am aware of 
that. I am not suggesting he made the 
mistake; but my attention was called to 
the clause where the language was used, 
and he must provide some safeguard to 
make the clause apply to other charit- 
able relief. I must not detain the House 
further; there are many minor points 
which I shall. have to discuss upon 
the Committee stage, but might I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman’s careful con- 
sideration to the drafting and Janguage of 
some parts of this Bill? I speak with 
full knowledge of the great services ren- 
dered to Public Departments by Sir Henry 
Jenkyns—no one is more conscious of 
that than I am; but, at the same time, we 
have to look at the product, and not 
merely at the reputation, of the man, and 
there are in this Bill some important ex- 
pressions which are so loose that no 
lawyer or any Judge would be able to say, 
without careful consideration, what the 
true construction is. There is no advan- 
tage in putting loose language into an 
Act of Parliament ; it may do very well 
for purposes of a platform speech, but 
unless the language carries out the inten- 
tion of its authors, it is only a damnosa 
hereditas, and therefore, in order to make 
a Bill really effective, there must be 
careful consideration of the language. 
My hon. Friend near me pointed out last 
night one singular instance in Clause 8, 
which no one can tell the meaning of, 
Then, again, I find in Clause 15 the words 
“ public or reputed footpath.” No one— 
no lawyer—would know what that meant ; 
either it is a public footpath, or it is not. 
Then there is a clause in the Bill 
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apparently permitting women to be not 
only Councillors, as is intended, but 
Justices of the Peace at the same time. 
What is really intended ought to be put 
in clear language. The First Lord of 
the Treasury, I hope, will not think Iam 
criticising the Bill unfairly or unduly. 
My object is not to impede the Bill, but, 
if possible, to assist its progress. I have 
for a long time felt that there has been a 
necessity for an extended system of local 
government. I do not in the least wish 
to take credit to one Party or another, 
and the last thing I should wish would 
be to inflame in my favour feelings 
against my political opponents in connec- 
tion with this Bill. Ido wish to see a 
scheme proposed which will increase the 
interest of the inhabitants of rural dis- 
tricts in the management of their own 
affairs, which will establish effective local 
machinery for dealing with pressing local 
questions, and yet work without undue 
expenditure and without interference 
with private rights which we ought to 
protect. I thank the House extremely 
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for the way they have received me on the 
present occasion. I will only say, in con- 
lusion, that I hope the effect of the 


deliberations of the House will be to 
produce a measure that will work 
smoothly and well; and as far as I can 
assist—without departing from my own 
views—the progress of this Bill it will be 
a pleasure to me to do so. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) was 
sorry to hear the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken finding 
such severe fault with the speech of the 
hon. Member for North Beds (Mr. G. 
Russell), which, he had said, was delivered 
in a Party spirit. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
G. Russell) was not speaking as a 
Member of the Government, and he was 
speaking the feelings of Members below 
the Gangway when he said that the 
Conservative Party throughout, though 
they nominally supported the Bill, were 
giving it a support quite different from 
the support they (the Liberals) gave to 
it. He and his friends were attacked by 
gentlemen opposite for being ignorant of 
rural affairs, and were told that they had 
no right to interfere with the affairs of a 
Church to which they did not belong. 
Yet the gentlemen who made these 
insinuations said they were discussing the 
Bill in a friendly spirit! One great 
objection to the Bill, that it would, to a 
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certain extent, disestablish the Church of 
England, ought to have been set at rest 
by the speeeh of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the measure. Some 
of them on his side were, perhaps, 
in favour of Disestablishment in a 
true sense, but they were also 
in favour of certain disestablishment 
which had nothing to do with the 
Chureb, and that was the disestablish- 
ment of the temporal power of the priest 
in his own parish. They did not want to 
touch any of his teaching, or the money 
paid to him for keeping up the Chureh or 
promoting the progress of spiritual know- 
ledge in the parish, but they did object to 
the power, obtained by doles and different 
charities, being used in the way it some- 
times was, these charities having simply 
been left in the hands of the Church 
because in the old days they were the 
sole authority in a parish. As to the 
suggestion that there should be Alder- 
men in these District and Village 
Councils, the Liberal Party throughout 
the country would object to any such 
system being introduced. It was ob- 
jected to the Bill that electors who did 
not directly contribute to therates would 
be allowed to vote for District Councillors 
and Guardians. But to exclude people 
who did not directly contribute to the 
rates would be to exclude nine-tenths of 
the rural and district population. He 
hoped and trusted that the system of 
plural voting was dead. There had been 
a suggestion made by the Member for the 
West Derby Division (Mr. Long) that the 
District Council should not be the 
authority to control the expenditure of 
the Village Council, but that the Govern- 
ment should use a Government Depart- 
ment, with its trained men and official 
machinery, to control the expenditure, 
above a 1d. rate, of a small village. Did 
not that sound very much like red tape 
and large expense? If a Government 
Department, with its trained men and 
official machinery, was to be used to give 
its sanction to the expenditure of £100, 
that £100 would be multiplied long before 
the objects for which it was intended 
were ever reached. He had to congratu- 
-late his right hon. Friend on bringing in 
a Bill which, throughout every village he 
had ever visited, he had always found was - 
received with acclamations of joy by the 
agricultural labourers. It had required 





no stirring eloquence and no false state- 
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ments. Ata village meeting the simple 
words “ Parish Council ” were enough to 
bring down the house. He hoped t h 
Bill would be pushed on and improved in 
Committee. He strongly urged that the 
Parish Councils should have compulsory 
powers to hire land for allotments. It 
would be not only a great boon to the 
agricultural classes, but aiso, he believed, 
to the landowners and farmers of the dis- 
tricts. One objection raised to this com- 
pulsory power of hiring land was that the 
best piece of land might be taken and 
that allotments might injure it, and, again, 
that after seven years the land might 
be thrown upon the owner’s hands worth 
very much less. That was equally 
true of every farm that had been let in 
this country for the last 100 years. If it 
had been farmed badly the owner suffered 
at the end of the tenancy. Why should 
a labourer who took an allotment be more 
likely to injure the land than the farmer 
who took a farm? But there was some- 
thing more to be said in favour of the 
allotments as against the farms, and that 
was that spade husbandry improved the 
quality of the land, whilst very often 
farming on a large scale did not improve 
it. Another objection was that the Bill 
was too large, and it was said that some 
of it ought to be deferred. One hon. 
Gentleman had suggested that the pro- 
posal as to District Councils should be 
delayed until a Royal Commission had 
inquired into the areas of the District 
Councils, and the right hon. Member for 
Bordesley, while approving of the Bill 
and saying it was a grand thing for the 
agricultural labourer, said of course it 
was not perfect—as nothing could be 
which came from his old friends—that it 
was a disgrace it should be brought on 
now, and that it had better be put off 
until they could devote a whole Session 
to it later on. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I beg to 
correct the hon. Gentleman. The reason 
I said it was wrong to bring it on now 
was because there was not time to give 
it an adequate discussion. I contend that 
it should have been brought on during the 
past eight months, in which we have 
been wasting our time. 

Mr. WARNER quite accepted every- 
thing the right hon. Gentleman said. He 
believed he was correct in saying the 
right hon. Gentleman considered it an 
insult to the agricultural labourer that 
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the Bill should have been brought on in 
an Autumn Session. He did not think 
there could be much doubt that if it had 
pot been brought on in an Autumn 
Session it would have been delayed for 
some time. He was sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman did not think there was 
enough time for it. He, for one, was 
uite willing to sit there daily until 

hristmas next year to see this measure 
carried into effect. He did not, in the 
least, fear that it would be rushed through 
because it had been brought in in an 
Autumn Session, when certain gentle- 
men preferred staying in the country to 
living in London. He felt confident the 
Government would stand firm, and go on 
from day to day until this Bill had be- 
come law, and the agricultural labourer 
would be grateful to them for it. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) desired to know what would 
happen if the Parish Councils took land 
for allotments and the labourers after- 
wards gave the allotments up? What 
would the Parish Councils do with the 
land? Were they to go into farming 
themselves? He listened with great 
interest to what the last speaker had 
said as to disestablishing the clergy of 
their temporal power in their own 
parishes which this Bill was supposed 
to effect. He was glad that no large 
number of gentlemen from Ireland were 
present, because such an opinion would 
have been intensely unpopular with 
them. He should like to hear the hon. 
Member address meetings in Southern 
Irish cities or towns and de :ra that 
this was a Bill for the disestaslishment 
of the temporal powers of the priests in 
their own parishes. He (Mr. Lawson) 
had been particularly anxious to say a 
few words on this subject, because the 
only other occasion on which he had 
addressed the House when the Speaker 
was in the Chair was when he talked on 
the Bill which touched the fringe of this 
question, and which was moved by some 
hon. Gentleman opposite on a Wednesday 
in February. He found next morning, 
very much to his surprise, that what he 
had said, or intended to say, had not 
struck the gentlemen of the Fourth 
Estate exactly as he said it—which was 
probably due to his nervousness. He 
was supposed to have defended plura! 
voting, vote by proxy, and vote by voting 
papers, and several articles appeared in 
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newspapers in his own constituency in 
reference to that speech. He did nothing 
of the sort. What he said was this: 
that if these were evils they were not 
evils of so severe and terrible a character 
that they could not wait until a respon- 
sible Government found an opportunity 
for dealing with them. Well, an oppor- 
tunity had been found for dealing with 
the question, but he could not say much 
for the suitability of that opportunity. 
This measure was taken at the end of a 
long Session, and at a time when the 
country gentlemen who were most ac- 
quainted with this subject and most 
interested in it desired to be in the 
country. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down said if it was not dealt with 
in the Autumn Session it never would be 
dealt with by his Party—that was to say, 
they were never to have any time except 
at the fag end of a Session for the con- 
sideration of local government in their 
counties. 

Mr. WARNER: I did not say it 
would never be dealt with. I said it 
would not be dealt with for six months 
unless it was taken now. 

Mr. LAWSON, of course, accepted 
the hon. Gentleman’s explanation; but 
he did not know what was to happen in 
the six months, and he did not think it 
would be sufficient excuse to those who 
were affected by this Bill that the House 
had been engaged on other matters 
during the more usual period for holding 
Parliamentary. Sessions, because what 
they had been dealing with was the self- 
government of a population of 4,500,000, 
while they were told this Bill was to 
give the right of self-government to 
8,000,000. Why should the smaller 
population demand the attention which 
might be given to the larger population ? 
But he did not wish to approach this 
subject in any Party spirit at all. He 
preferred to found himself on a sentence 
in a speech which the present Prime 
Minister made in the Debate on the 
Address in 1888, The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— — 

“Happily we have no Party divisions on the 

subject of local government,” 
And yet when a right hon. Gentleman 
from that (the Opposition) Bench said 
there were no Party divisions on this 
subject some hon. Members opposite 
laughed at the statement, and yet here 
were the words of the Prime Minister— 
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“ We have no Party divisions on the subject 
of local government, yet it involves many 
questions on which opposing interests may be 
numerous and strong, questions upon which the 
propulsive power is unfortunately weak.” 
Powers for parishes was not a ery in 
which either Party had any monopoly. 
Both sides had spoken largely in favour 
of local government. He believed it 
was in the authorised programme of the 
Party opposite in 1885, and in the year 
1888 Mr. W. H. Smith said that the 
Conservative Party recognised fully the 
desirability, even the necessity, for doing 
much to improve the village Vestry and 
village life. It was quite true that 1885 
aud 1888 were now ancient history. 
There had been delay in taking up the 
matter again—what he considered to be 
a very wise delay, and he was 
quite sure the right hov. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill would acknowledge 
that in the drafting of this measure he 
had been very greatly assisted by the 
fact that County Councils were in work- 
ing order, and that they had already 
established a strong position. He did 
not see how this Bill could have been 
drafted but for the fact that County 
Councils were in existence. But as a 
good deal had turned upon the question 
of whether the propulsive power was or 
was not weak, he was prepared 
to show from independent evidence 
that there was not that interest. in 
this question of Councils in the 
country that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have them believe, and that there 
were not shouts of joy at the prospect of 
having them at anything but political 
meetings—certainly not at the social 
gatherings of agricultural labourers. He 
did not desire to adduce this as a reason 
for saying that this matter ought to be 
shelved. He did not believe in shelving 
it; but what he said was that if he 
could show that the propulsive power 
was weak, then they ought not to allow 
it to propel them too fast or too far, but 
they ought to advance gradually on the 
lines of compromise. The first witness 
he would call was one from the camp of 
their opponents. In the year 1891 The 
Daily News sent a Commissioner into 
all the rural districts to report on “ Life 
in our . Villages.” This Commissioner 
brought certain accusations against the 
squires and the parsons, which would 
delight the heart of the Under Secretary 
of State for India. The Commissioner 
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himself was strongly in favour of 
Village and Parish Councils, taking his 
cue from the Newcastle Programme of 
blessed memory, which was then an 
active and living force. He defied any- 
body to read the letters which appeared 
in The Daily News and to show him 
any place where the Commissioner said 
that the labourers with whom he talked 
put forward Parish or District Councils 
as amongst their pressing requirements. 
Again, they had had a mass of official 
evidence taken. Within the last year 
there had been Sub-Commissioners sent 
by the Labour Commission into the 
Unions all over the country. He had 
read the most valuable and interesting 
Reports of these Sub-Commissioners as 
regarded England, and he had only 
found three instances in the whole of 
that mass of Blue Books in which 
Parish Councils were suggested 
before these Commissioners. If there 
was all this keen interest in and 
enthusiasm for these Parish and District 
Councils, although the Commissioners 
were not specifically instructed to inquire 
into the views of the people on local 
government, yet in the course of a general 
condition of the 


injuiry as to the 
labourers this exceeding bitter cry must 
have reached the ears of the Com- 


missioners. The first instance in which 
the subject was mentioned was in a letter 
addressed to the Sub-Commissioner for 
Hereford in favour of Parish Councils, 
and which came from the Radical agent 
for the borough of Hereford. The 
second instance was at a meeting held at 
Swaffham, in Norfolk, where the sugges- 
tion was made that the mode of electing 
Local Bodies should be altered. That 
suggestion came from an agent of the 
National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
a body which was nothing if not 
political; and the third instance was 
where it was set down as an article in 
the programme of the Eastern Counties, 
Federation, another political organisation. 
He therefore said that this demand was 
not natural and spontaneous, but was the 
result of political effort and organisation. 
He would like to quote the words of one 
of the Commissioners, and the only one 
who thought it necessary to mention the 
subject. What did Mr. Wilson Fox 
say ? 

“Ifa Norfolk or a Suffolk man is asked what 
he wants, his reply is not allotments, shorter 
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hours, or Parish Councils, but higher wages, 
while a Northern labourer suggests none of 
these things, but says he would like a half-holi- 
day once a week,” 
He repeated that there was no enthusiasm 
on this question, but that the state of 
mind of the country was quiescent on this 
subject, and at this period of the Session 
the Government ought certainly to have 
brought in a less ambitious scheme. They 
might have kept and reformed the 
Vestries as regarded the mode of summon- 
ing, the hour of the meeting, and 
even as regarded the Chairmanship. 
They might also have given them power 
to group themselves voluntarily, and 
then the rest of the Bill might have 
been employed by saying that when they 
had grouped themselves sufficiently in 
accord with the opinion of the County 
Council they would give them the further 
powers. Other clauses dealing with the 
simplification of areas would have been 
welcomed on both sides of the House ; 
and as to the matter of charities, he 
thought he could say there was hardly 
any necessity for legislation at all if the 
legislation which now existed was put 
into force. The Member for the Forest 
of Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke) had said the 
previous night that the only thing he 
complained of in regard to the charities 
was that they did not send in their 
accounts. But there were laws com- 
pelling them to send in their accounts. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) was understood to dis- 
sent from the interpretation of his state- 
ment. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, at all 
events, the law was still that the Paro- 
chial Trustees should send them for 
presentation to the Vestry. The next 
poiut was as to simplification. The very 
first line of the Bill suggested an 
absolutely impossible state of things. It 
said that there should be a parish mvet- 
ing in every rural parish. But, according 
to a Return presented in July last, there 
were 10 parishes consisting of area 
only, without house or population. Was 
there to be a parish meeting there? 
Then there were parishes consisting of 
one farm only. He knew of one case in 
which a ld. rate would bring in only 
18s. 2d. Was there to be a parish meet- 
ing to consider how that sum was to be 
speut? Were they to have a parish 
meeting for the discussion of right of way 
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across the only farm in a parish? It 
would be absolutely impossible to have a 
parish meeting for every civil parish. 
The Vestry should have been retained. 
In that case they should have been able 
to avail themselves of the existing group- 
ing of ecclesiastical parishes. There 
was another point that would have to be 
considered. By the Bill as it stood a 
non-resident female owner of property 
would be disfranchised, even if the whole 
parish belonged to her. Her name would 
not appear on the Parliamentary List, 
because women had not the Parlia- 
mentary vote, and the Local Government 
List consisted only of occupiers. He 
found that the provision as to compound 
householders applied to all holdings 
under £8 a year, and in the country 
districts that meant the majority of 
the householders. He thought the 
rate should be paid by the oceu- 
pier, who should be entitled to deduct 
the amount from his rent. With regard 
to the expenditure of the parish, it 
would be the last straw on the backs of 
those who had the misfortune to bear the 
burdens of agriculture if the rates were 
raised. The Parish Council was to be 


empowered to put on raves in respect of 
the adopted Acts, and such other rates 
as the parish meeting might agree to, 
and, in addition, to impose a Id. rate. 
In parishes of between 300 and 400 


inhabitants a 1d. rate would yield 
between £8 6s. and £16 12s. a year. 
Could anybody imagine that the Councils 
would not want more than that? The 
first check against increased expenditure 
was the village meeting. He assumed 
that the Parish Council would consist of 
the wisest and most capable men, and 
the parish meeting would consist of those 
men plus the less wise and the less capable. 
Thenext check was the District Councils; 
but their only interest was that they had 
to glean after the Parish Councils. The 
check on the expenditure of these new 
bodies should rest with those on the 
security of whose property the rates 
were to be raised, and who had to pay 
the larger part of them. He did not 
propose that the landlords should have 
the power to stop necessary expenditure; 
but he believed they ought to have some 
voice as to the extent to which they 
would have their property compulsorily 
mproved. They ought also to have a 
voice in regard to borrowing, as there 
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could be no doubt that the landlords’ 
property,and not the shifting property of 
the tenants, was the security for money 
lent to a parish or district. The powers 
proposed to be given to the District 
Councils were very similar to those 
contained in the Bill of 1888. He 
thought that those bodies should be 
entrusted with the power of nominating 
sub-postmasters now possessed by the 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury. 
The present system of appointing violent 
partisans was, in these days of post cards 
and open letters, highly undesirable. Asto 
the question of ecclesiastical charities, he 
was anxious to accept in the conciliatory 
spirit in which it was put forward the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) who introduced the Bill. 
It was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
that Clause 5 dealt only with land held 
by Overseers and Churchwardens under 
the Act of 1819. He thought it was a 
pity not to say so in the clause, and to 
avoid misunderstanding. As to the 
definition of the term “ecclesiastical 
charity,” he thought it would be necessary 
to have some definition of an ecclesiastical 
building before they could arrive at a 
definition of the words “ ecclesiastical 
charity.” At the present moment there 
was very little interest shown in these 
charities in the parishes themselves. If 
this Bill protected the endowments of the 
poor only he should be very glad to see 
it carried. He had, however, greater 
hope of it than that. He was of opinion 
that in its adjustment of areas it would 
do excellent work; and he thought it 
would have the effect of compelling, if 
only from the motive of self-protection, 
the best men of all classes to take more 
interest in public affairs. He approached 
the consideration of the Bill with greater 
confidence since the right hon. Gentle- 
man had promised to aceept any Amend- 
ment that would help to make the scheme 
work economically. For the reasons he 
had stated, he joined in the discussion 
of the Bill with every hope of good 
results. 

Mr. H. E. HOARE (Cambridge, 
Chesterton) said, they had heard a great 
deal from both sides of the House with 
regard to the feelings of the labourers as 
to the introduction of the Bill, and he 
wished, for his part, to say that the 
measure had been received by them with 
feelings of pleasure and satisfaction. He 
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was especially pleased to say that that 
satisfaction was expressed with the pro- 
posal to include in the Bill power to deal 
with allotments. He hoped, however, 
the Government would take into con- 
sideration the advisability of giving the 
Parish Council direct access to the Local 
Government Board in the matter of 
allotments, or, at all events, of giving to 
the Parish Council the right of appeal to 
the Local Government Board in the event 
of the District or County Council re- 
fusing to act. It was essential to the 
proper working of the Bill that the 
Parish Council or meeting should have 
the management of the allotment land 
rather than the District or County 
Council. One of the principal advan- 
tages of the Allotments Clause was that 
it would have a tendency to reduce the 
unfair rates which were charged in too 
many cases. He was disappointed, and 
so were many of his constituents, that 
there was no provision in the Bill to 
secure that schoolrooms sbould be avail- 
able for public purposes. Those who 
required the use of village schoolrooms 
were willing to pay a fair price for the use 
of them ; but it had often happened to him 
that whenan excellent schoolroom was the 


only room in which a meeting could be 


held, the use of it had been refused. It 
was not always that outdoor meetings 
were comfortable and convenient., He 
trusted that some provision would be in- 
serted in the Bill enabling the Parish 
Councils to obtain the use of schoolrooms 
for political and other meetings. He 
hoped the Bill, in passing through Com- 
mittee, would be strengthened and not 
weakened ; and if it were strengthened 
the (iovernment would earn the long- 
abiding thanks of the agricultural labour- 
ing population, who did not easily forget 
a grudge or the claims of gratitude. In 
the west of Cambridgeshire wages were 
but 9s. or 10s. a week, and the farmers 
were desperately badly off, having just 
had the worst harvest for 50 years, after 
a succession of bad harvests. They had 
waited patiently from July of last year 
for something to be done for them; and 
he called upon the Government not to 
seek to conciliate the Opposition by 
weakening the Bill, and to remember 
that by such a policy they would not 
improve the chance of the Bill passing, 
while they might materially diminish the 
benefits the Bill would confer on the 
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country. In conclusion, he would ask 
the Government to remember that the 
country had returned a Radical majority 
and asked for Radical measures. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he was glad he had listened 
to the speech of the right hon, Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which found a responsive 
echo on the Opposition side of the 
House, from its lucidity and plainness of 
statement. It had been to him a matter 
of sincere regret to have heard the speech 
of the hon. Member for Bedfordshire, 
who bore a name honoured for traditions 
of a different character. But he hoped 
hon. Members would try to forget such 
speeches. All he would say of them, in 
passing, was that they would not pro- 
mote the carrying of a Bill such as that 
before the House, which called for con- 
ciliation on both sides. He regretted 
that the Bill did not stand by itself as 
the only one demanding the attention of 
the House during this Autumn Sitting. 
They all felt that it was a Bill of con- 
siderable complexity which would require 
considerable discussion, and it was a 
matter for regret to him that two Bills 
had been placed before the House. Part 
of the limited time at their disposal 
would be required for another measure 
besides the Bill now before the House. 
With regard to the details of the 
measure, there were one or two subjects 
on which, as he had had some experience 
of local government, he would ask the 
leave of the House to speak. First of 
all, the question of the limitation of expen- 
diture was one well worthy the attention 
of the Government, particularly in the 
face of the increase of county rates, the 
one in Durham having risen in three 
years from 14d. to 44d. The election of 
Parish Councillors, which would be con- 
sequent on the passing of the Bill, would 
in itself be a source of considerable 
expense, and, looking at the matter from 
that point of view, he would suggest that 
those elections should be biennial or 
triennial rather than annual. The last 
contested County Council election for 
the County of Durham, two years ago, 
had cost £2,400 to the county rate. If 
there were to be contested elections to 
County Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
District Councils, and Parish Councils, 
the cost of these elections would make a 
very considerable addition to local ex- 
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penditure. He thought it was a matter 
well worthy the attention of the Go- 
vernment whether they should not at- 
tempt as far as possible to reduce ex pendi- 
ture by enlarging the intervals between 
elections. The objection to longer in- 
tervals between elections was that if they 
had got bad members they could not get 
rid of them for three years ; but surely 
that would hold good the other way, and 
if they had good members they would 
retain their services for that time. They 
might have one-third of the members 
retiring every three years, or some such 
plan as that, which would bring about a 
considerable saving of expense to the 
ratepayers. No doubt the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke) was right when 
he said that in his district there were a 
large number of labourers who paid rates. 
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matter to be guarded against by an 
Amendment, so that the unfortunate rate- 
payer might be able to feel some security 
against a 6d., an 8d., or a Is. rate. He 
felt that the speech of the President of 
the Local Government Board left nothing 
to be desired with regard to Church pro- 
perty, Church schools, and the like, and 
that speech would do much to clear his 
way in the conduct of the Bill. The 
most vexed questions in the Bill were 
those of the Poor Law and the grouping 
of parishes. As to the Poor Law, it was 
probable that the provisions of the Bill 
relating to that would raise stronger 
feeling and more discussion than, perhaps, 
any other part of the Bill. As to that 
much-abused individual, the ex officio 
Guardian, he would only say that he 
understood that at the present time 
there was in preparation a Return show- 








But in the North of England many! ing the number of ex officio Guardians 
Parish Councils would probably consist | who were Chairmen or Vice Chairmen 
of men who did not directly pay | of Boards of Guardians throughout the 


a penny to the rates. Take Northum- 
berland. There it was probable there 
would be parish meetings that would 
consist entirely of miners, who would 
elect miners ; and what would a Parish 
Council so composed do ? Why, it would 
naturally pass resolutions with respect to 
playgrounds and the like which would 
have to be paid for by men who would 
not be represented on the Parish Council. 
That would bea very serious matter, 
so serious that there ought to be 
some safeguard inserted in the Bill to 
protect the actual ratepayers against the 
natural action—he would not say the 
assaults—of the majority of the pa- 
rishioners. He was glad to hear the 


speech of the right hon. Member for | 


Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), who in times 
past he had looked up to as an authority 
on rates and county government. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s remarks and some 
of the Amendments he suggested were 
such as the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill should give ear to. 
There seemed to be some doubt with 


regard to the limitation of the rate to 1d. 


in the £1. It had been suggested, and 
he thought the idea was held by the late 
Attorney General, that the ld. rate was 
somewhat delusive, and that by aecumu- 
lated expenditure the rate might rise as 
high as 1s. nthe £1. He was sure the 
President. of: the Local Government 


Board: would feel that this was a fit! 


Mr. Wharton 


country. He believed it would be 
found that the Chairman was invariably 
an ea officio Guardian ; and, if that were 
so, it would show that the Guardians 
generally did not regard ex officio Guar- 
dians as' improper members of their 
Boards. At the same time, he acknow- 
ledged that the position of an ex officio 
Guardian was somewhat of an anomaly. It 
would, however, be well worth considering 
whether they could not secure the services 
of the same class of men by some other 
process. It would be a great public 
misfortune if they lost the services of men 
who by their education and experience 
were well fitted to take part in the work 
of Boards of Guardians. He came now 
to what he believed would be the most 
| difficult question of the whole Bill to 
| deal with—namely, the question of 
' grouping, and he feared that the diffi- 
' culty would be realised in working out 
'the problem. When an attempt was 
‘made to bring together three or four 
villages, which it was necessary to group, 
| local jealousies would be aroused. Sup- 
| posing there were three villages a, 5, and 
ie. There might be a strong feeling on 
the part of c thata and 6 would be too 
strong for it, and a andé might each in- 
dividually hold the same view. He 
hoped this matter would be carefully 
looked into before the Bill became law. 
It was a question whether each parish 
meeting should not have the power to 
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select one or more persons to be mem- 
bers of the Parish Council, and whether 
in grouping two or more villages the 
Council should not be enlarged, so that 
there might be members chosen by each, 
and each might feel that it was ade- 
quately represented. One other matter 
referred to in the Bi'l which some _per- 
sons thought of minor importance, but 
which he thought was of great importance, 
was that of sanitation. Powers were 
given by the Bill to the Parish Councils 
to deal, at any rate to some extent, with 
this question, and he feared that unless 

t care was taken this would lead to 
much difficulty. He had had experience 
of one or two cases in which parishes 
had undertaken the work of improved 
sanitation, and the result had been most 
unsatisfactory. Do let them have work 
of this kind undertaken by a competent 
authority. He questioned whether the 
words in the Bill were not very dubious, 
and proposed to give more power to the 
Parish Council in regard to this matter 
than was intended. The question as to 
the best authority to deal with sanita- 
tion was a point which the right hon. 
Gentleman would do well to consider 
Power was also 


in relation to the Bill. 
to be given to the Parish Council to deal 


with ponds, pools, ditches, and to 
execute works in order to obtain a 
water supply if necessary. In these 
matters they did not wish to see any 
jarring of authority. The real question 
to be considered was, who would be the 
best authority to deal with this all-im- 
portant subject? He also held that the 
rights of those who, like himself, had 
provided their own water supply should 
be protected. The Party with which 
he (Mr. Wharton) acted did not wish to 
treat this Bill as a Party measure. 
What he hoped was that all security 
would be given to the ratepayer that 
his money would not be needlessly spent 
or squandered. The condition of rates 
at the present time was such that any 
addition would be fatal to the commer- 
cial life of the community. He hoped 
the Government would make this 
scheme as inexpensive as possible to the 
ratepayers. 

"Mn. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock) said, he thought they must all 
admit, on whichever side of the House 
they might sit, that the measure which 
they were discussing had been received 
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with general satisfaction. It had, at any 
rate, satisfied all those who were open to 
satisfaction, who wanted to see local go- 
verument extended from the counties 
through the districts to the parishes ; 

and while they accorded, as was right, 
praise to the Government for having 
brought forward such a satisfactory 
measure, they must also extend due praise 
to the Opposition for the very fair way 
in which they had received it. They had 
received it in a spirit of fair play, sug- 
gesting Amendments, not to destroy, but, 
from their point of view, to improve 
Criticism, of course, there had been, but 
it had been not captious criticism, 
but criticiem sincerely felt. On one 
subject he noticed there had been a 
general agreement, and that was that 
the individuality of the parish should be 
maintained; and while he attributed great 
importance to this provision for the in- 
dividuality of such parishes, he thought 
they should not forget that it was also 
important that parts of large parishes 
should not be left out of touch. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had recognised the difficulties 
which would arise on account of the 
large size of some of these parishes, and 
had provided that in those parishes 
where inconveniences would arise on 

account of their large area, or large 
population, there should be divisions 
into wards for election purposes. He 
proposed that these parishes should be 
divided into wards, and should have their 
wards treated as parishes for parish 
meetings. To give an instance of large 
parishes, there was one in the Division 
which he represented which consisted of 
about 60,000 acres, where villages and 

hamlets were from six to 10 miles apart 

and where, consequently, it would be im- 
possible that the different parts should 
be in close touch and sympathy one with 

another. He thought the statement of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board as to charities gave general satis- 
faction. It quieted the fears of their 
opponents lest ecclesiastical charities 
should suffer interference, and it raised 
their hopes that the lay part of charities 
should be under the Parish Council. 
He drew a distinction between the eccle- 
siastical and the lay parts of charities, 
allowing the ecelesiastieal part to remain! 
under ecclesiastical care, and the lay or 
parochial part to be under parochial care,’ 
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and not swamped by the ecclesiastical 
elements. He wished that it had been 
possible to give to the parishes some 
control over education. The difficulties 
might be insuperable. Of this the 
Government were the best able to deter- 
mine. But he hoped the day was not 
far distant when they would be able to 
give to their Parish Councils some con- 
trol over the elementary education of the 
parishes. The criticism had, he noticed, 
been principally directed against Part IJ. 
of the Bill—that part which constituted 
reform of their Boards of Guardians, and 
the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division, in the fair, courteous, and out- 
spoken manner in which he always 
addressed the House, proposed to the 
Government that they should postpone 
this part of their measure. This request 
was not met with approval on the 
Government side of the House, for they 
had business to do, and meant to do it. 
The Government were mindful of the 
old maxim—* Do not put off to the 
morrow what you can do to-day.” The 
objections raised to this part of the Bill 
were that they were going to place the 
rich man upon an equality with the poor 
in the distribution of poor relief and 
other local matters. Why should not 
they be on an equality? Why should 
the rich man have any advantage over 
the poor man? It was to the poor 
man’s interest that the poor relief should 
be well administered, that the sanitation 
should be good, and that there should be 
good water. In his opinion, the poor 
man was more interested even than the 
rich man in such matters. The hon. 
Member who last spoke told them how 
he himself had put ina ram to supply 
his own house with water. Yes, many 
rich men did this for themselves, and 
often they were good enough to supply 
their neighbours ; but a poor man could 
not do this for himself, and it was, there- 
fore, more to his interest that there 
should be a good system of local govern- 
ment. And as to the expense, those 
who had any connection with Boards of 
Guardians must know that the poor man 
was just as anxious as the rich that 
there should be no undue or wanton 
expenditure of the rates. There was 
another objection raised yesterday by the 
hon. Member for North Hants. He 
stated that the ex officio members of 
Boards of Guardians would be all swept 
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away, and that, consequently, their good 
services would be lost. But was this 
the case? He thereby raised an accusa- 
tion against these members. For what 
did it imply ? Either that those men were 
too bad to be chosen, or that, if good, the 
people were too bad to choose them. 
His opinion was that these men were in 
most cases the right sort of men, and he 
believed that if they showed themselves 
to be the right sort of men they would 
be elected by the people. They would 
be in a far better position when sitting 
as the representatives of the people than 
they were now, when they must feel that 
they were almost poaching when they 
took their seats. An hon. Member had 
accused the Government of inconsistency 
in, on the one hand, sweeping away ex 
officio members, and, on the other, consti- 
tuting them by making the Chairman of 
a District Council ex officio a Justice of 
the Peace. There was, however, a 
difference between the two systems. 
The ex officios on Boards of Guardians 
were objected to because they were not 
representatives of the people. He him- 
self was, however, pleased to see ex 
officio representatives of the people 
placed upon the Bench, because they 
were true representatives of the people. 
They would, for the time being, be the 
only representatives of the people on the 
Magisterial Bench, but many Members 
of the House hoped that the day was not 
far distant when all who sat on the 
Bench would be, directly or indirectly, 
representatives of the people. He looked 
forward to an improvement under this 
Bill of the system of local government, 
and to a further extension of the repre- 
sentation of the people, believing, as he 
did, that the Government were deter- 
mined to adhere firmly to the whole 
of the Bill, and thus to carry out the 
will of the people of the country. 

Mr. WICKHAM (Hants, Petersfield) 
said that, although he belonged to that 
class which, according to his speech, the 
hon. Member for North Bedfordshire 
despised, he was bound to say that, as a 
County Member, he tooka deep interest 
in this Bill, and wished to see it perfected 
in its passage through the House. The 
speech of the hon. Member for North Beds. 
was a strange corollary to the conciliatory 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, and he trusted that 
it indicated no change of purpose in the 
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mind of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, but that, in spite of it, 
the Government would persevere in 
the announced intention of showing 
a conciliatery spirit to all who took 
an interest in the subject, although 
they might sit on the opposite side of 
the House. Notwithstanling that they 
wished to make the Bill as good a Bill 
as they could, it was impossible for them 
not to criticise some of the points con- 
tained in it, and he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman himself would be 
the last to deprecate such criticisms. 
In the very first stage of the Bill 
they had to face the difficult question 
of the grouping of parishes, and he 
hoped he would not be thought to 
be at all offensive when he pointed out 
how remarkable it was that a strong 
Government should not have sufficiently 
considered this point to enable them to 
arrive at a satisfactory and definite con- 
clusion. They were told that parishes 
with a population of less than 300 were, 
as far as practicable, to be grouped with 
other parishes, so as to bring the total 
population above the limit, but they were 
not told what class of parishes were to be 
grouped—whether they were necessarily 
to be contiguous parishes, or whether 
they were to go some distance afield in 
order to find a second small parish for the 
purpose of grouping. It would obviously 
be most inconvenient to group together 
two parishes several miles apart; but, on 
the other hand, if a small parish were 
joined to a large one, the former would 
virtually be swamped in the latter. All 
who knew anything of country life were 
acquainted with the spirit of jealousy 
existing between small communities ; and 
it was impossible to doubt that, in tie 
event of grouping, that spirit would be 
evoked, especially upon such a question 
as that in which of the two parishes 
grouped the Parish Council should have 
its place of meeting. They would 
do better by not having this limita- 
tion, and by allowing even very 
small parishes to continue their exist- 
ence and to have their own Council, 
It was true that there were parishes with 
scarcely any inhabitants at all, but the 
right hon. Gentleman must deal with 
such cases in the best way he possibly 
could. Atany rate, a parish of 200inhabi- 
tants should have its own Council. There 
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was another point he should like to refer 
to, with regard to parishes in which the 
number of inhabitants was close upon 
300. It might occur that on the occasion 
of the Census being taken, in consequence 
of the absence from home of the members 
of ove family, the parish would be re- 
turned as having a population of less than 
300, whereas it was really over the limit, 
and it would, consequently, have to be 
grouped with another parish, and be 
deprived of its right to a Parish Council 
of its own. Provision should surely be 
made for such cases. Next, he came to 
the rating question. They had heard a 
good deal as to the hardship inflicted on 
large landowners by high rates, but he 
wished to plead the cause of the smaller 
owners and occupiers, of whom there 
were very many in the Division he had 
the honour to represent. In the parish 
in which he lived there were no fewer 
than 100 persons rated as owners. The 
great bulk of them were very poor 
people ; they lived on their own land ; 
they had only a hand-to-mouth existence, 
and the raising of the rates would be to 
them almost a matter of life and death. 
There was one point which he very 
much desired to have made perfectly 
clear, and that was as to the limit of the 
rate. The hon. Member for Basingstoke 
told them that, as he read that provision, 
it would be possible to put on an ad- 
ditional 1d. every year. Personally he 
did not read it so; but inasmuch as 
some doubt prevailed upon the point, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
tell them distinctly whether, under any 
circumstances and after any number of 
years, the rate for a single year would 
be allowed to exceed ld. inthe £1. He 
now came to the second part of the Bill, 
in the drafting of which there was— 
he was bound to say—much vagueness 
and confusion. The mixing up of 
Guardians and District Councils was 
very confusing, and any ordinary reader 
would find it difficult to understand what 
was really intended. There was the 
question as to ex officio and nominated 
Guardians. As an individual, he was most 
strongly in favour of the ex officio 
system, of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had himself spoken in terms of the 
highest laudation. He only wished that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would express his admiration by 
something more than words, and that he 
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would acknowledge by action the vast 
good that had arisen from the system. 
They were all aware how much the 
Poor Law administration had improved 
since 1834, and he did not think it any 
exaggeration to attribute that improve- 
ment to the ex officio Guardians, who, in 
a large number of Unions, were chosen 
by the elected Guardians to fill the offices 
of Chairman and Vice Chairman. In the 
Union in which his own house was 
situated the Chairman of the Guardians 
had for 35 years been an ex officio mem- 
ber, and on one occasion, when another 
ex officio member declined the office of 
Vice Chairman on the ground that it 
ought in fairness to be occupied by an 
elected Guardian, his refusal was rejected 
by the whole of the elected Guardians, 
because they said he was the best man 
for the appointment. He believed there 
was no Board of Guardians in England 
remarkable for its good management in 
whieh it would not be found that the 
ex officio Guardians had had a_ great 
deal to do with the administration. 
Why, then, were the ez officio Guardians 
to be got rid of ? It was not because 
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they were useless or had neglected their 
duties ; nor was it for a logical reason, 
for the Bill itself provided that the 
Chairman of the District Council should 
“by virtue of his office” (which was the 
meaning of ex officio) be a Justice of the 


Peace for the county. If the Govern- 
ment adhered to their determination to 
get rid of the ex officio Guardians, and to 
have an entirely new body, would it not 
be desirable for them to secure for that 
body the services of men of real expe- 
rience, who would be able to guide and 
direct it in its work ? He considered it 
a matter of the greatest misfortune that 
they should tinker in this Bill with the 
Poor Law system, which was of such 
vital importance that it ought to be dealt 
with in a separate measure, embracing 
the whole question. It was not a matter 
of enormous importance that these 
reforms should be carried within the next 
few months. Let the Government pass 
that portion of the Bill which created 
Parish Councils and District Councils, 
and hold the question of the reform of 
the Poor Law over till next year. He 
made this suggestion in no hostile spirit, 
but he did think a question of such vast 
importance ought not to have been 
pressed at the fag-end of a long and most 
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laborious Session, when, by reason of its 
very complexity, it could not be properly 
discussed. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tlemanthe Member for the Isle of Wight 
spoke with great authority on the legal 
points of the Bill, and he agreed with 
him that there were some clauses in the 
Bill which must lead to litigation and 
jealousy between parishes. By Clause 
25 it was the duty of the District Council 
to protect public rights of way, and to 
prevent, as far as possible, the obstruction 
of public or reputed public footpaths 
“whether within or without their dis- 
trict,” and to prevent any encroachment 
on auy roadside waste within their 
district. Would not that lead to a great 
deal of jealousy and of litigation ? Was 
it desirable to give one District Council 
power over land or rights of way in 
another district ? The District Council 
was also made the guardian of reputed 
footpaths, by which was meant the claim 
of an individual to » right of way over 
somebody else’s land. Was the Council 
to take up the cudgels for everybody who 
wanted to walk over his neighbour's 
land? It might be said that the District 
Council would exercise a wise discretion 
in these matters, but it was desirable that 
the House should notice the words 
“reputed public footpaths,” which gave 
a very vaguereading tothe clause. Again, 
there was the question of roadside wastes ; 
that also was sure to lead to a good deal 
of litigation, to the advantage of lawyers 
both in and out of the House. What was 
a roadside waste ? It was either a right 
of passage over somebody else’s land, or 
else it was land acquired by the body 
which had-charge of the roads as its own 
freehold. If it belonged to the Highway 
Board, they would have the District 
Council clashing with that Board, which 
might want to sell it or cover it with 
material—a most legitimate use for it— 
and thus litigation would arise. This 
was, perhaps, a small matter ; but it was a 

int on which the Bill was ambiguous, 
and onght to be made more clear. Another 
point on which litigation might crop up 
was the unlimited right of taking 
possession of any water supply. 
He thought the Councils should not be 
given the power to do this. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
might tell him that he did not intend to 
give the Councils such a power ; but if 
that were so, he hoped the right hon. 
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Gentleman would qualify this provision 
on the Committee stage. He thought it 
was a matter of great importance that 
the most difficult parts of the Bill—the 

rts that were likely to lead to litigation 
—should be thoroughly discussed, not only 
in Committee, but beforehand—on the 
Second Reading. He trusted, therefore, 
that when the Bill arrived at the Com- 
mittee stage, hon. Members would give 
it the fullest attention, and that they 
would not be deterred from discussing it 
by any anxious desire to get home to 
look after their various duties, which at 
this time of the year they were usually 
able to do. He hoped that in Committee 
they would take the Bill clause by clause, 
and remove from it what he considered 
its blots, but certainly its ambiguities, so 
that it would be passed in the best 
possible form and give satisfaction to the 
country at large, and particularly the 
rural districts, for which it was specially 
intended. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, it 
must be a satisfaction to the President of 
the Local Government Board to find that 
the principle of the Bill was acceptable 
to all parts of the House, as it certainly 
was to the. country at large. He would, 
therefore, say nothing on the principle of 
the Bill, but would offer a few criticisms 
which his right hon. Friend had invited 
on its details. As he understood it, the 
parish meeting was intended to become a 
substitute for the Vestry for all purposes 
not ecclesiastical. The Vestry at present 
had the power of discussion. Persons 
might bring forward at the Vestries 
matters in which the inhabitants of the 
parish were interested, and pass resolu- 
tions, though those resolutions might be 
merely expressive of opinions and have 
no actual or immediate result. To 
the parish meeting no such power was 
given. The power of the Vestry was 
transferred not to the parish meeting, but 
to the Parish Courcil. Therefore, the 
power of discussion which was inherent 
in the old parish meeting of the Vestry 
was not given to the parish meeting 
under this Bill, but to the Parish 
Council. That meant that the inhabitants 
of a parish could not discuss or pass resolu- 
tions with regard to matters concerning 
them, but must leave it to those elected by 
them on the Parish Council. That was, he 
thought, a matter of some importance, 
As he had said, all the powers of the 
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Vestry, with the exceptions mentioned 
in the Bill, were transferred to the Parish 
Council. One of the present powers of 
the Vestry—which represented both the 
ecclesiastical and civil authority of the 
parish—was to hold meetings in the 
church, whether for ecclesiastical or 
civil purposes. He did not think that the 
promoters of the Bill intended that Parish 
Council meetings should be held in the 
churekh ; but the matter was not specifi- 
cally dealt with by the Bill, and, as the 
Bill stood, the meetings could be held in 
the church. In the clause defining the 
use of the parish rooms, parochial electors 
and the Parish Council were entitled 
to use the rooms free of charge at 
seasonable times ; but it seemed that no 
power was given for the use of the rooms 
by the inhabitants of the parish for the 
discussion of the matters they were 
interested in. He thought that defect 
ought to be remedied. He thoroughly 
agreed with the observations that had 
been made in regard to the hiring of 
land. He thought, and his constit- 
uents. thought, that it was essential 
that the Parish Council should itself 
have the power not of buying land or 
holding it, but the power of hiring it, 
and, if necessary, of hiring it compulsorily. 
He also thought that, in order that there 
might be no improper conduct in this 
respect on the part of the Parish Council, 
that there should be some control over the 
power of hiring, which should be entrusted 
to the Local Government Board. In 
Ireland, a country which hon. Members 
on his side of the House were accustomed 
to regard as somewhat oppressed, there 
were in operation certain Acts which 
allowed the Sanitary Authorities to 
supply cottages for the agricultural 
labourers where the existing accommo- 
dation was defective. The Reports of 
the Commissioners, who had been recently 
appointed to investigate the condition of 
the Irish labourers, showed that the 
operation of these Acts had been ex- 
ceedingly beneficial. If it were possible, 
he would like to see these Acts extended 
to this country. It might be done by 
giving the District Councils under the 
Bill the power to enforce the “ Labourers’ 
(Ireland) Acts,” or at least it might 
be left optional to these authorities 
to put the provisions of these Acts into 
operation. He found by the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
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into the condition of the Essex labourers 
that the want of proper house accommo- 
dation was, in some districts, their great 
grievance ; and as he had been returned to 
Parliament by the labourers of Essex, he 
thought it his duty to ask the Govern- 
ment to consider the possibility of 
giving District Councils the power of 
putting into force at their own option 
the Irish Acts. With regard to charities, 
he understood from the President of the 
Local Government Board that he re- 
garded as well-founded the criticisms 
that had been made as to the definition 
of ecclesiastical charity in. the Bill not 
being altogether accurate. He shouldsay 
that definition was singularly unfortunate. 
As the Bill now stood, charities was 
declared to be ecclesiastical nine- 
tenths of which had nothing what- 
ever to do with ecclesiastical, purposes. 
Speaking as a Liberal and a Churchman, 
he was satisfied that the Church had no 
desire to have property that did not 
belong to it, and he was satisfied that the 
clergy had no desire to administer any 
property, unless the country desired 
them to administer it, except, of course, 


the Church property, which they desired 
to retain a hold over. He was, therefore, 
glad to hear that the definition would be 
amended, and that there would be a dis- 
tinction drawn between cherities wholly 


ecclesiastical and charities that were 
partly civil and partly ecclesiastical 
—that the ecclesiastical part would go 
to the Church, and the civil part to the 
parish to which it belonged. One of 
the clauses was framed to mect possible 
litigation, and he foresaw that there was 
a great prospect of litigation because of 
the complexity of the matters dealt with. 
For example, when two parishes were 
grouped, he did not think anyone could 
state what happened with regard to the 
Overseers—whether there would be two 
sets of Overseers, or one set of Overseers 
common to two combined parishes ; or, 
if one set of Overseers, whether they 
would levy separate rates for each 
parish, or a joint rate for the now com- 
bined parishes. Under Section 54 there 
was an invitation to persons, when a 
difficulty arose, to go to the High Court, 
which was to exercise jurisdiction in a 
summary manner, and then to the Court 
of Appeal further the right of appeal 
was provided. That might afford satis- 
faction to the more litigious of the learned 
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gentlemen of the district, but he doubted 
whether it would give satisfaction to the 
farmers and the labourers ; and he would 
like to ask whether it would not be 
possible for the Local Government Board 
to take upon itself more responsibility in 
solving as arbitrators the various problems 
that must arise under such a complicated 
Bill? In conclusion, he could say that 
the Bill was welcomed in all villages as 
a boon and a blessing. 

*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said that, after the very 
conciliatory speech of the President of 
the Local Government Board, a great 
many of the objections which had been 
raised to the Bill by some of his consti- 
tuents had been removed, and they 
looked with confidence to the remedies 
proposed to be made with regard to local 
charities and affairs connected with the 
Church. Except in regard to these 
matters, he looked with satisfaction to 
the creation of Parish Councils. He 
thought they would satisfy popular 
sentiment, and that they would do no 
harm ; and, while he did not share in the 
exaggerated hopes of the good things 
that were to result from the establish- 
ment of the Councils, he did not believe 
that there were any grounds for the fears 
and apprehensions with which some re- 
garded the Bill. However, he thought 
that hon. Members were entitled to 
criticise the provisions of the Bill, and 
he hoped these criticisms would result in 
the improvement of the Bill in the 
interest of the country generally. He did 
not think that there would be the difficulties 
which some hon. Members imagined with 
regard to the Overseeis in the grouped 
parishes. The grouped Parish Council 
would appoint the Overseers for each 
parish, and he did not understand that the 
parish life of parishes that were grouped 
would be extinguished, for it should be 
remembered that the parish meeting 
would still exist, and that was a very 
important matter. He hoped that when 
they came to consider the question of the 
grouping of parishes the importance 
of the parish meeting would be greatly 
extended, and the importance of the 
Parish Council might, perhaps, be dimin- 
ished generally to the benefit of the 
parishes concerned. He also thought 
that some provision ought to be made to 
meet the difficulties which would arise 
in cases where a parish was partly 
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covered by a Local Board and partly 
outside that area. Then, in Clause 2, 
there was a little difficulty which would 
require attention. At present a person 
was not entitled to be registered twice in 
one Electoral Division, so that unless 
some words were inserted in the Bill to 
meet such a case, a ratepayer having very 
large interests in a parish might find that 
he was deprived of the voting power in 
that parish by the operation of the Regis- 
tration Laws. There was a significant 
provision in the Bill which had not, he 
thought, attracted the attention it 
deserved. That was the provision which 
proposed the great change of transferring 
the control of the parish highways from 
the parish to what would represent the 
old Highway Boards—namely, the 
District Council. The object of the Bill, 
as he understood it, was to create a local 
interest in parish affairs. The reason 
why the Vestries had lost so much in 
importance was because they had been 
deprived, bit by bit, of all their useful 
functions, and perhaps the last of those 
functions was the maintenance of the high 
ways which they looked after through 
their parish surveyors. This Bill proposed 
to revivify the parish again, and yet it 


took away the last matter of importance 
which the Vestries had to administer and 
handed it overto the District Council. But, 
oddly enough, the Bill at the very same 
time placed under the control of the 


parish the parish footpaths. He could 
not understand why the parish should 
maintain its footpaths but not its high- 
ways. They were equally highways. 
As the county had got the main- 
tenance of the main roads, he thought 
they should throw back the maintenance 
of the parish highways absolutely and 
entirely on the parish, taking care that 
im some localities where the needs 
required it there should be some pro- 
vision to have the highways administered 
by the District Council. With regard to 
the grouping of parishes, hon. Members 
who took part in county administration 
knew what a difficult task it was— 
indeed, a task found practically to be im- 
possible to carry out—to alter the boun- 
daries of Unions so as to bring the Unions 
into the areas of counties, and he thought 
the task would be stili more impracticable 
when they put it on the County Councils 
to attempt to group parishes together, 
whether the parishes were willing or un- 
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willing to be grouped. This was a large 
and complicated subject, indeed. Look- 
ing over his own county, he found that 
there were 349 parishes in the county, of 
which 16 were covered by Local Boards 
and Municipal Institutions ; and of the 
remaining 333, 138 would have to be 
grouped in some way or another. Looking 
at the parishes geographically, he found 
that some of them would have to be 
grouped with others lying two or three 
miles away, with which they had no 
common interest. In levying a rate for 
the benefit of one of these parishes, pos 
sibly a great injustice might be done to 
another parish. He knew of a large 
parish in which a small hamlet of 
probably 1,000 inhabitants was most 
unfairly treated through the require- 
ments of a town four miles off. When, 
for instanee, lighting aud draining were 
done for a populous district, asmall district 
in the same area got no benefit what- 
ever, but had to be rated all the same. 
That would probably be the condition of 
things which would prevail under the 
grouping arrangement. He would sug- 
gest to the Government some such 
arrangement as this: that in small 
parishes, going up to a population of 
even 500, the parish meeting should be a 
body corporate and should have such 
powers of the Parish Council as it would 
be desirable to give it. Such a machine 
as a Parish Council was really un- 
necessary for a small population. The 
parish meeting would be able, through 
any informal committee, to carry out all 
the works that were necessary. If such 
a proposal were adopted it would clear 
the ground of many difficulties, and 
would make the Bill far more workable 
than it was at present. He might 
mention that in his own county there 
was already one Parish Council. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) would be surprised to 
hear it. He admitted that it was an 
amateur Council. It was elected about 
12 months ago upon the existing Parochial 
Register. Its formation was suggested 
by the squire of the parish, and the only 
stipulation he made was that he should 
be elected an Alderman. An _ hon. 
Friend below him suggested that he was 
a very wicked squire, but naturally he 
wished to inspect closely the results of 
his own handiwork. Most of the mem- 
bers elected were supporters of the hon, 
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Member for the Cirencester Division of | District Councillors, but they would con- 
Gloucestershire (Mr. H. L. W. Lawson), | tinue to be Guardians also, and the older 
but they got on very well together. He , name would be the only one used. The 
had had a memorial from that,Council ask- | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
ing him to oppose the provision of the Bill , Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) said that the 
by which the parish would be grouped | difficulty of reconciling the District 
with others, because, being the only | Councils and the Guardians would be 
Parish Council in Gloucestershire, they | got over whenever the areas of rural sani- 
thought it hard that they should be ex- | tary districts were made coterminous with 
tinguished by the right hon. Gentleman | the District Council areas ; but the right 


(Mr. H. H. Fowler). 


had already been made respecting the | 


words “acquiring” and “utilising.” | 
Both those words needed correction, as | 
they conveyed to some minds au utterly 
false and erroneous idea of what they | 
meant. The intention was that rights | 
should be purchased in some manner, or, | 
in other words, that the Parish Council | 
should have a legal right to acquire in a 
proper way.- He had not the slightest 
objection to the Council having such a 
right, provided that it was made clear | 
that this was the meaning. He hoped 
that some amendment would be intro- 
duced into the Bill on this point. So. 
much for the first part of the Bill, with 
which he confessed himself satisfied, sub- 
ject to the amendments he had suggested, 
and which he believed would, with those 
amendments, work well. Not so with 
regard to Part II. He thought the 
House would make a mistake if it hastily 
carried out such an entire change in the 
personnel of Poor Law administration as | 
the provisions of Part II. would effect. | 
He did not think it necessary that the 
House should proceed in a hurry in this 
matter, because even if that part of the 
Bill were not dealt with at the present 
time District Councils would _ still 
practically exist. Either through the 
Highway Board or the Rural Sanitary 
Authority the country districts pos- 
sessed very nearly in full measure 
the District Councils which it 
was proposed to establish by this Bill, 
and that without mixing up the District 





Councils and the Boards of Guardians. 
The country at large 
Government were establishing District | 


Some comment | hon. Gentleman did not say how this 


was to be carried out. He (Sir J. 
Dorington) did net himself see how such 
a suggestion could be practically carried 
out unless the District Boards, as District 
Councils, were abolished. In that case 
the Union areas would be coterminous 
with the rural sanitary districts—the 
District Council areas. He hardly 
thought, however, that this would be 
practicable, because he thought it would 
offend too many prejudices to place the 
sanitary administration of these areas 
under the Boards of Guardians. In the 
County of Gloucester there were 16 
Local Board areas, and he supposed that 
the larger part of the rural sanitary areas 
were free from any interference with 


Local Board areas. He himself had pre- 


sided over a Board for a great number of 


years, and no difficulty arose there. The 
members of the Boards of Guardians 
who were members of other Local 
Boards left the room when the sanitary 
business was reached. The Board had 
the samé clerk both for Poor Law and 
sanitary purposes; and when the Poor 
Law business was finished, the Inspectors 
of Nuisances and other officials were 
called in, and the sanitary business was 
transacted. He was bound to say, how- 
ever, that in the case of a large Board of 


Guardians there would be rather too 
; much work to be done. 


His own feel- 
ings led him to support the constitution 
of an independent District Board, which 
should take over the school attendance 
and sanitary work, and toleave the Boards 
of Guardians to administer the Poor 


thought the | Law, which he thought they had done, 


on the whole, well. One of the greatest 


Councils; but his impression was that ' glories of the Liberal Party, he thought, 
after this Bill had become an Act the| was their success in passing the Poor 
people of all the rural districts of the | Law Administration Act of 1834. They 
country would ask, Where were the | were now, he thought, somewhat inclined, 
District Councils ? He believed the term | without adequate consideration, to wreck 
“District Council” would almost dis-| the machine they had set up. In the 
appear, because the members of Boards | early part of last Session he said that on 
of Guardians would be elected as | certain conditions he should be inclined 
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to part with the ex officio. | Those con- 
ditions were that if there were a division 
of the rates there should be an owners’ 
representation on the Board, which would 
replace the higher-class element who 
now found a place upon them by means 
of the ex officios. He had also said that 
as long as it could be secured that the 
more highly-educated class could be 
present at meetings of the Board with 
full power to act, there was no objection 
to admitting the widest possible fran- 
chise. The difficulty was, that if a Board 
were constituted wholly of the lower 
elements, theadministrative efficiency, and 
the power by which the machine had 
been made to work up to the present 
time, would be lost. Almost all those 
who had made reputations for themselves 
in Poor Law administration had -come 
from the ranks of the ex officios. In 
Gloucestershire at the present time 
11 out of the 15 Boards were presided 
over by ex officios, and two by gentle- 
men who would be ex officios but for the 
fact that, because of their particular pro- 
fession, they were practically excluded 
from the County Bench, one being 
a clergyman and the other a brewer. If 
this was the case in one county a similar 
state of things probably prevailed in 
other counties, and it showed what a 
great change would be effected by 
sweeping away that part of the machine 
which had hitherto worked so well. He 
hoped sincerely, being anxious for the 
success of this measure, that the Go- 
vernment would not imperil that success 
by insisting on carrying Part II. of the 
Bill without due consideration. If it 
were thought by gentlemen opposite that 
such a change should take place, it should 
only be after great consideration and 
probably after the Report of a Royal 
Commission, in the same way as the 
reform of the Poor Law in 1834 was 
based on the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission. If after such a Report had 
been made it was thought that the ele- 
ments in the machine he had spoken of 
could be dispensed with, he should be 
quite willing to part with them. He 
might say, on the part of the Justices, 
that he did not think there was the 
slightest feeling that they were going to 
be excluded from their work. The 
question, however, was, whether the 
work would be equally well carried out 
when the arrangements by which the 
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Justices were placed on the Boards were 
abolished, and he himself did not think 
it would. As regarded the District 
Councils, he did not see why they should 
not work as well as the County Councils. 
The Poor Law was a matter purely of 
administration, and it was well-known 
that in elections of Boards of Guardians 
canvassing was now carried on, and the 
voters were told that if they would vote 
for So-and-so he would be favourable to 
giving larger outdoor relief. Outdoor 
relief had brought many parishes to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and was the cruellest 
infliction which had ever been cast upon 
the labouring classes. It was the most 
damning gift that could be made to 
them, as it not only brought down their 
wages, but ruined their lives. Under these 
circumstances, he trusted that the House 
would not consent to destroy the ma- 
chinery by which such great good had 
been conferred upon the country through 
the efficient administration of the Poor 
Law, and thus run the risk of restoring 
the evil state of things which existed 
prior to 1834. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw LErevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): As my name is on the 
back of this Bill, I will venture to say a 
few words respecting it. In the first 
place, I must state how satisfactory it is 
to the Government that hon. Members 
opposite have dealt with this measure in 
a tone of such moderation and with such 
evident desire to improve it and turn it 
into a workable Bill in Committee. It 
augurs well for the progress of the Bill 
in Committee that it has been treated 
very much in the spirit shown in 1888, 
when, with the concurrence of all 
Parties, the very important measure 
of local government, for which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. Long) 
was so largely responsible, satisfactorily 
passed through this House. There 
appears, however, to have been one or 
two discordant notes uttered to-night. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Bordesley Division (Mr. | Jesse 
Collings) could not avoid attacking the 
Government for having, as he said, 
neglected English business during the 
whole of the Session, and having now, 
as he added, found it impossible to do 
justice to the rural population. My right 
hon. Friend proceeded to speak about the 
Bill itself, but he had so little objection 
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to take to the details of the measure that |‘These general principles have the 
we might have expected that he would approval of the House, and it is 
have oceupied a very small amount of | only when we come to details that 
our time. He attacked what he called | we find any real disagreement.. Here 
the rural agitators, and said that one | I must express the thanks of the Govern- 
good effect of the Bill would be to bring | ment to the hon. Member for the West 
the work of the rural agitator to a con- | Derby Division (Mr. W. Long) for the 
elusion. I have some recollection that | able and interesting speech he made 
my right hon. Friend not long ago was! last night. The hon. Member always 
engaged in that work himself; but it| speaks with the authority due to 
appears that he has now abandoned the| the fulness of knowledge which he 
career of a rural agitator, and conse-| has derived, not only from his personal 
quently feels some contempt for those | experience, but also from his official 
who now pursue it. Another discordant} work, and his speeches are always 
note was struck by the hon. and learned | marked with a certain grace and courtesy 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Sir R.| which makes it a pleasure to listen to 
Webster), who made a bitter attack on|him. His utterances on the present 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary of | occasion were the more valuable, inas- 
State for India (Mr. G. Russell). I was | much as he was so largely responsible 
not present when my hon. Friend the| for the great measure of 1888. He 
Under Secretary spoke, and, therefore, 1| knows the difficulties which surround 
am not able to defend him; but those of | this question, and knows what is neces- 
my colleagues who were present at the | sary in order to give satisfaction to the 
time have told me there was nothing in| country. What he left unsaid was, | 
his speech which in any way justified | think, quite as important as anything 
the attack of the hon. and learned Mem-| he said, for we may be quite certain 
ber, or the torrent of forensic indignation | that he exhausted all the topics of 
that was poured upon my hon. Friend. | criticism which he thought of real im- 
My hon. Friend merely repeated in this | portance. The measure has been spoken 
House what, undoubtedly, many rural | of in many quarters as a Bill for the 
labourers outside of it are saying. I do| establishment of Parish Councils. No 
not think it necessary to enter into these | doubt that is a very important part of 
topics, especially in view of the very|the measure, but I think myself that 
satisfactory attitude which has been|the portions of the Bill which create 
adopted by hon. Members opposite gene- | District Councils and deal with Boards 
rally. But I may say that, in my | of Guardians are even more important. 
opinion, it is not desirable that the | At the same time, I think that the ad- 
things which are said outside this House | ministration of the Parish Councils, 
should be left unsaid here. After the| being more novel, is in many respects 
discussion which has taken place, I think | more interesting, and the portion of the 
there is a general concurrence on both | Bill which relates to the parishes is 
sides of the House as to the main features | one in which I myself have taken the 
of this Bill. Those main features are! greatest possible interest. When we 
the provision under the County Council | look at the details of that part of the 
of a complete scheme of local govern- | Bill we are met with various objections. 
ment, the simplification of the present | A great deal has been said on the subject 
chaotic system of Local Authorities, the | of grouping. The Government fully 
doing away with class privilege and | realise the unwillingness of parishes to 
with all abnormal franchises, and the | be extinguished by a system of grouping, 
disconnection of the civil government of | and my right hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. 
parishes from the ecclesiastical partner- | Fowler) has gone almost to the extreme 
ship which has hitherto prevailed. We | limit of conciliation in this respect by 
take the Parish Councils as the unit ; we | suggesting that the County Councils 
go up to the District Councils, and up | shall have power to group or not as they 
from them to the County Councils, con- | think fit. The Bill, as we propose now 
necting all these bodies together by | to amend it, will not make it obligatory 
appeals from one to the other, and by|on the part of the County Council to 
making it necessary in some cases for one | group parishes with a less population 
to assent to the proceedings of the other. | than 300. [An hon. MemBEeR: 300?] 
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Well, that portion of the Amendment is | purchase, the best part of a farm may 


| 
| 


hardly settled yet. My right hon. 
Friend has pointed out that the small 
parishes shall retain their parish meeting, 
and therefore, for that purpose, they will 
preserve their individuality. There are 
a considerable number of parishes which 
it is desirable to group. [“ No, no!”] 
I know there are many Members who 
are not of that opinion; but, on the 
other hand, many even on the other side 
are of opinion that it is desirable. When 
we are told, as we were a short time ago, 
that there are no fewer than 800 parishes 
with a population of not more than 
50, that is, 10 families, I think it is 
obvious that parishes of that size should 
be grouped. With regard to the clause 
relating to the purchase of land for allot- 
ments, the measure proposes that com- 
pulsory powers shall be given to the 
District Councils, on the application of the 
parish, with the consent of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, for the compulsory pur- 
chase and hire of land, and that it shall 
not be necessary to come to Parliament for 
further power. It is to that part of the 
proposal that the main objection has been 
made. Some hon. Members have gone 
the length of saying that it is quite un- 





be taken; but I have to point out that 
all transactions will be subject to the 
approval of an Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, and of that Board 
itself. The Government attach very 
great importance to this part of the Bill, 
and I believe that when it comes to be 
fully discussed it will not be found open 
to the objection that has been taken, but 
that it will be found perfectly safe to 
adopt this course without coming to 
Parliament to confirm the Order. Should 
the Inspector allow the best portion of a 
farm to be taken, then, under the clause 
providing for compensation under the 
ordinary law, compensation would 
specially be given for the severance of 
the property, and this would add mate- 
rially to the cost of the transaction. 
Therefore, for that reason alone, it is 
almost impossible to suppose that land 
would be taken in such a manner as to 
deteriorate the remainder of the farm. I 
do not doubt that it will be perfectly 
possible in these parishes to find land 
perfectly suitable for allotments, without 
destroying the value of the holdings from 
which it might be taken. The fact is 
that the delay and the cost of confirming 


precedented- that the property of indi-| Orders are such as greatly to deter 
viduals should be taken away without the Local Authorities from taking advantage 
authority of Parliament. Hon. Members | of the existing Act, and I believe I am 
who have said that have not recollected | right in saying that there has only been 


the important Irish measure giving power 
to purchase land by compulsion for the 
purpose of erecting labourers’ cottages, 
and also for allotments. In the [rish 
Labourers’ Act of 1887 precisely the 
same method was adopted as is now pro- 
posed in the measure before the House, 
and a very large number of transactions 
have taken place under the Act. I 
believe that some thousands of houses 
are now being erected under that Act, 
and that in a large proportion of these 
cases the land for these houses has been 
taken compulsorily. Large transactions 
have taken place under the measure. So 
far as I can ascertain, no complaint has 
been made of the action of that Act. If 
in Ireland it has been found possible to 
take land compulsorily for the purpose 
of erecting labourers’ cottages and for 
allotments without the confirmation of 
Parliament, surely it will be possible to 
adopt the same method in England. 


Hon. Members appear to think, when | 





one case, so far, of a successful applica- 
tion for compulsory powers for the pur- 
chase of land under the Allotments Act 
in England. I cannot but think that if 
this obstacle were removed transac- 
tions would be far more numerous 
than they have been in the past. 
At all events, the Government attach 
the greatest importance to this part of 
the Bill, and they hope it will be attended 
with good results. The next point on 
which there has been some comment was 
the giving the District Council the 
power of assenting to the expenditure of 
Parish Councils abeve 1d. in the £1, and 
the Member for the West Derby Division 
suggested that this power should be 
taken from the District Council and 
given to the Local Government Board. 
That is an indication, I think, that the 
Member for the West Derby Division has 
not been influenced by the attacks which 
his Leader (Lord Salisbury) has lately 
made upon the officiaiism of Whitehall, 


land is taken for the purpose of hire or | whom, if I recollect rightly, he accused 


| 
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of a blind red-tapeism, ignorance of local 
wants, and many other incapacities for 
the work, suggesting that a needless 
state of things resulted from this con- 
tinued application to the authorities in 

Whitehall. Apparently hon. Members 
opposite, who desire to transfer this 
power from the Councils to the Local 
Government Board, are not influenced by 
any fears of that kind. For my part, 
I cannot but think it is wise to avoid 
centralisation as much as possible, and it 
is with that view it is suggested that this 
power should be given to the District 
Council. I need hardly remind the 
House that if the transaction involves 
any loan of money, then the application 
must come before the Local Government 
Board, and these transactions are of such 
an important character that it is neces- 
sary they should be approved by the 
Local Government Board. But if not 
connected with a loan, and the transac- 
tions do nof involve a considerable sum 
of money, I think it would be almost 
absurd that transactions of this kind 
in every parish throughout the country 
should come flooding the Local Govern- 
ment Board with applications when they 
might be very easily dealt with by the 
District Board. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, such matters 
would only come before the Local 
Government Board in cases where the 
expenditure exceeded 1d. in the £1. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I know it 
is only in those cases, but still, no doubt, 
there would be a considerable number of 
them. When you look at the enormous 
number of parishes throughout the 
country, there must inevitably be a 
certain number of them which will 
exceed ld. in the £1. 

*Mr. W. LONG: The point we have 
endeavoured to put before the Govern- 
ment and the House is not as to the de- 
sirability of avoiding centralisation, but 
the poiuat as to whether there is any 
reality in the check imposed by the pro- 
posal of the Government. If there is 
any reality in the check well and good, 
but if not it is better to remove it. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman to contend that 
the check of the particular Council 
would be of no great vale. 1 cannot 
but think the District Council will exer- 
cise a check upon the expenditure of the 
parishes. I see no reason why they 
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should not do so. Something has been 
said upon the subject of the footpaths, 
and comment has been made upon the 
clause which enables the parish, under 
certain circumstances, to provide the cost 
for a footpath even beyond the limits of 
its own parish. It has been suggested 
there may be cases in which a parish 
would be desirous of getting a path 
which would pass over the land of a 
neighbouring parish, though, as a general 
rule, it is not expected for a moment that 
any parish would dream of acquiring or 
expending money on a footpath not 
within its own limits. Another ques- 
tion has been raised with reference 
to the ciause regarding water. I 
think it must be obvious to any- 
body reading the Bill that it cannot 
be contemplated that parish officers 
should have the power to take the 
right of water from any individual with- 
out compensation. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that a right of that kind could not 
possibly be taken away without the 
clearest indication that it is the intention 
of Parliament to do so, and that is not 
the intention of the Bill as now drawn. 
No right of water can possibly be taken 
by a parish without the ordinary process 
of law for obtaining it. The hon. 
Member for Hampshire spoke of road- 
side wastes, and took exception to that 
provision in the Bill giving power, under 
certain circumstances, to the District 
Board of taking roadside wastes. I may 
remind my hon. Friend that an almost 
precisely similar clause was inserted in 
the Act of 1888—lI think at my instiga- 
tion—giving power to the County Council 
to take charge of roadside wastes in 
respect of main roads which were com- 
mitted to their charge. The public have 
a full right of transit over these road- 
side wastes, which is that interval between 
the road and the continuous fences on 
the other side of the road. It has been 
found by experience that the public 
generally are not aware of that right, 
and many owners of land adjoining 
are in the habit of enclosing roadside 
wastes. It was to obviate that that 
I got inserted in the Act of 1888 the 
clause I have referred to, and of 
which the clause in this Bill is 
only practically a copy. I now 
come to the second part of the Bill, 
which deals with District Councils and 
Boards of Guardians. A large amount 
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of criticism has been directed to the 
elections to the District Councils, to the 
abolition of plural voting, and to the 
extinction of the ex officio Guardians. 
The hon. Member for West Derby, I 
observed, did not attempt to defend these 
matters. He spoke of them as ana- 
ehronisms which could not logically be de- 
fended, though he expressed some regretat 
the abolition of them ; but I do not think 
he ventured to say-that they should be 
retained, nor did he indicate his intention 
of opposing the Bill in this respect. The 
right hon. Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) followed very much the 
same course as the hon. Member for 
West Derby. He also did not defend 
these anachronisms, but he ventured to 
suggest a substitute for them in this 
manner. He suggested that Boards of 
Guardians should have power to elect a 
certain number of members from outside 
their body to act with them. He sug- 
gested they should in this way have 
power to elect one-tenth of their number. 
That would be introducing, in a somewhat 
small degree, the principle of Aldermen 
adopted in the County Councils. We on 
this side of the House most strongly 
objected to the creation of Aldermen in 
the case of the County Councils, and it 
cannot be expected that we should meet 
with approval the suggestion that we 
should adopt that plan for the District 
Councils or other Elective Bodies. I do 
not, however, think it necessary at the 
present time to enter at length into an 
argument against nominating members of 
Boards in this manner. If the proposal 
is made we shall, no doubt, be prepared 
to state our reasons why we think a pro- 
posal of that kind is not desirable, and 
why we think it would not have the 
effect it is desired it should have. A 
great deal has been said on the subject 
of compound householders. It has been 
said by the right hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire and others that represeuta- 
tion and taxation should go together. 
That is a very plausible idea, and was 
one which was discussed at length on the 
Reform Bill of 1867, and which formed 
the principal reason for that.Reform Bill 
passing. It was the idea that taxation 
and representation should go together 
which led to the principle of the 
personal payment of rates upon which 
that Bill was originally founded, and 
in the course of the discussions upon 
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that Bill, in order to carry out this 
principle of personal payment of rates, 
the House inserted a clause in the 
Act of 1867 abolishing compounding, in 
order that the country might have the 
satisfaction of knowing that through the 
personal payment of rates the principle of 
taxation and representation would be 
thoroughly asserted. What was the 
consequence ? Only a few months had 
elapsed from the passage of the measure 
when there was such a _ general 
outery throughout the country of 
the inconvenience caused by the 
abolition of compounding that it was 
necessary for Parliament on the earliest 
opportunity to pass another Act repealing 
that clause of compounding, and after that 
compounders were more certain of giving 
their votes than householders above the 
limits of compounding whose rates were 
paid to them, and there is no test now of 
ratepaying for the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. If any attempt was made to 
interfere with the system of compounding 
the same result would follow. The con- 
venience of compounding asa matter of the 
administration of our Poor Law system 
is so great, that it would, in my opinion, 
be absolutely impossible to get rid of it. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
Isle of Wight suggested that there might 
be an optional system substituted for the 
compulsory system of compounding. I 
believe it would be found impracticable, 
and that the convenience of the present 
system, both to owners, occupiers, and 
Local Authorities, is so great, that it 
would be practically impossible to get 
rid of it. You might make it optional 
to-morrow, and neither landowners, nor 
tenants, nor parish officers would desire 
to avail themselves of that option. The 
right hon. Member for Lincolnshire said 
he intended to raise the question of taxa- 
tion and representation by way of an 
Amendment to the Bill. He did not, 
however, say what his Amendment would 
be, and I was very curious to know in 
what manner he would raise this im- 
portant and interesting question. It 
appears to me there would be only two 

ible modes of doing so. One would 
be that of abolishing compounding, and 
the other would be to disfranchise the 
compounders. He would be a very bold 
man who would attempt either of these 
processes. I am quite certain that to 
attempt the abolition of compounding 
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would prove to be a nullity, and that 
' the convenience of the system is so great 
that it would be found necessary at the 
earliest possible opportunity to revert to 
it again, as was done in 1867, and, on the 
other hand, I need hardly say it would 
be most improbable that anybody would 
be so bold and so unwise as to suggest 
that the householder whose rates are 
compounded should not be allowed to 
vote. We must recollect that the com- 
pounders have voted now, since 1867, in 
Parliamentary elections. They vote for 
County Council elections, and for the | 
election of the Guardians of the Poor. | 
They vote every time a vote is taken in| 
the parish on other matters, and why | 
not, therefore, allow them to vote in the 
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cern on the fact that during. the last 50 
or 1/0 years there has grown up in our 
rural districts a system under which pro- 
perty is concentrated in so few hands 
that the labouring population cease to 
have anything like a permanent interest 
in their homes or holdings of land. I 
think something has been said on the 
subject of highways. The right hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire has criticised 
that part of the Bill which proposes to 
vest the repair of the highways in the 
District Councils. In that respect we 
have followed the proposal of the late 
Government in their original Bill of 1888. 
I think the hon. Member for West Derby 
will admit that the Bill which his Govern- 
ment introduced proposed to deal with 


elections for the District and Parish Coun- | highways exactly in the manner proposed 
cils? For my part, I have very little! in the present Bill; therefore, the Govern- 
fear of the result of this principle. I| ment, of which the right hon. Member 
do not think it will be found in practice | for Lincolnshire was himself a Member, 
that these people whose rates are paid proposed to deal with the matter 
for them will be any less desirous of | precisely in the same way as_ the 
economy than those who pay rates. I Bill now before the House. 
believe the experience of the action of} *Mr. W. LONG: The right hon. 
the compound householders throughout | Gentleman forgets that a considerable 
a great part of the country and in large | change has taken place in the highways 
towns has been, on the whole, satisfac- | in consequence of the passing of the Act 
tory, and, at all events, it has not been| of 1888. Since that time the County 


attempted to show that the voting of | Councils have taken charge of and made 


these men in Parliamentary elections has| main roads. They have taken over a 
resulted in bad economy, vor has it in the | large number of roads from parishes or 
other cases ' have mentioned. I will | highway districts. 

frankly admit, for my part, that having) *Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: But that 
regard to the condition of things in many | is what is contemplated by the Act of 
rural parishes, I think it would be very | 1888 and by the original Bill. No doubt 
desirable if there were more persons some counties have extended the principle 
invested with the rights of property. It|of main roads very largely. In other 
is an undoubted fact that in a very large | counties, on the other hand, the principle 
number of rural parishes all the property | has not been extended, and only those 


is concentrated in very few hands—in a 
large number of parishes in one hand 
only—and there are many reasons for 
alarm where that is the state of the case. 
The remedy, to my mind, is to be found 
not in disfranchising people, not in doing 
away with compounding, not in any of 
the ways that have been suggested, but by 
gradually increasing by every possible 
means the security of the tenure of the 
labourers in the districts of this kind. I 
believe the landowners in rural districts 
would do wisely to facilitate the acquisi- 





roads which are generally understood as 
main roads have been taken in charge by 
the County Councils, and there remain a 
large number of roads which would pro- 
bably come under the Highway Clause 
of this Bill. I think it would be a very 
great mistake to lose this opportunity of 
bringing the whole system into accord 
throughout the country, and I think I 
ean very fairly conclude that the hon. 
Member and his Government came to 
that conelnsion in 1888. I do not think 
it necessary to go largely into the ques- 


tion by the labourers of something like | tion of charities. My right hon. Friend the 


fixity and permanency of tenure in their | 


homes and holdings, and it is in this | 


direction we must look for a remedy. For 
my part, I have always looked with con- 
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Member for the Bordesley Division has 
taken exception to the clause of the Bill 
which gives power to the Parish Councils 
to apply to the Charity Commissioners in 
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respect of the charities between £50 and No doubt there are at this moment a 
£500 a year in order to enable them to | very large number of charities which are 
frame schemes for the reform of charities | grievously mismanaged, and which 
of this kind. I should have thought my | cannot be reformed at present, because 
right hon. Friend would have approved | the Charity Commissioners have no 
of that clause, because it operates in the | power except in respect of charities 
direction of giving to the Parish Council | below £50 a year; and unless the 
a greater control over the charities in| majority of the Trustees of the charity 
their district. agree in making application to the 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : How is | Charity Commissioners, the Com- 
the control given ? | missioners have no power to interfere. I 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It gives | should have thought it was a wise thing 
them an opportunity of asking for re- to give that power of applying to the 
forms of these charities,and the clause in | Charity Commissioners to the Parish 
the Bill directs the Charity Commissioners | Council. The right hon. Member for 
to consult the Parish Council in refer- , Bordesley has accused me of being an 


ence to any schemes they may frame, and, 
therefore, opportunity is afforded to the 
Parish Council of influencing the Charity 
Commissioners in respect of these 
charities. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : In what 
manner have the Parish Council any 
control over the Charity Commissioners 
in regard to any new scheme ? 

*Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE: I admit they 
have no actual control. AllI say is, they 
have the power of making the original 
application to the Charity Commissioners. 
They will not do that unless they have 
some confidence in the Charity Commis- 
sioners and in this administration of the 
charities. The Charity Commissioners 
frame a scheme, and under the Bill they 
are bound to submit that scheme to the 
Parish Council, consult them, and take 


their advice in respect to the scheme, | 


though they are not bound to follow this 
advice. However, the two operations 
together appear to me to give a certain 
voice on the part of the Parish Council in 
regard to these charities in future very 


far different to what they have now. If | 


advocate for the Charity Commissioners, 
I must disclaim that charge altogether. 
| I have always admitted there have been 
‘eases in the past in which grievous 
wrong has been done by the Charity 
Commissioners to the poor of certain dis- 
tricts ; that they have in past times framed 
schemes under which the poor of certain 
districts have been deprived of charities 
to which they had a right, and these 
charities have been devolved to the 
benefit of classes above them. But I 
firmly believe within the last few years, 
since public opinion has been brought to 
bear on the Charity Commission, there 
has been an entire change of policy in 
that respect ; and when I presided over the 
Committee which some years ago entered 
into this matter, I think the evidence 
tended to show that for some few years 
before that the schemes framed by the 
/ Charity Commissioners had not been 
‘open to that objection, and had been 
framed with due regard to the interests 
of the poor concerned in these districts. 
'I have myself very carefully followed 
the schemes made since then by the 


it was proposed by the Bill to give this ‘Charity Commissioners ; and I believe it 
power to outsiders, I think that the right | is impossible to find cases where they 
hon. Gentleman would have a distinct | have diverted a charity from the poor of 
right to complain, for I always under- | a district and have given the benefit of it 
stood my right hon. Friend aimed at; to a class above the poor. 

placing these charities in the hands of} Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: What 
the Local Authorities; but the object ; about Sutton Coldfield ? 

aimed at by the Bill is to bring these! Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I cannot 
charities more or less under the recollect the details of that particular 
Parish Councils; therefore, although | case. I speak generally of that class of 
the clause does not go so far as the right | cases. I will look into the case of Sutton 
hon. Gentleman desires, I think, at all | Coldfield, and if I am wrong I will with- 
events as far as it goes, it ought to meet | draw what I have said. Of course, there 
with his approbation. This, at any rate, | may have been cases under the Endowed 
is a matter eminently worthy of dis- | Schools Act, where practically the Charity 
cussion and consideration by this House. | Commissioners have no control, which 
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are open to the exception of the right | 
hon. Gentleman ; but I am speaking of 
cases. under the ordinary administration 
of the Charity Commissioners, and I un- 
dertake to say you cannot produce a case 
which would substantiate the charge of 
my right hon. Friend. If I am right in 
this, I believe it would be wise to extend | 
the powers of the Charity Commissioners | 
on the application of the Parish Council. 
It appears to me that is one of the 
powers which may very properly be 
given to the Parish Council. 1 think I 
have uow gone through the principal 
points dealt with in the course of the | 
interesting discussion on this Bill. 1! 
will only say, in conclusion, that I be- 
lieve the more the Bill is examined the 
more it will appear that it is adequate 
and complete; that it will effect great 
simplification in the rural districts ; that 
it will bring into harmony conflicting 
Local Authorities ; that it will do away 
with many anomalies, and that it will 
divide civil from ecclesiastical affairs. 
It will have a good effect in many rural 
districts by stimulating men to fulfil the 
duties of citizenship; and it will lead to 
even greater results in the future, when 
the rural population appreciate the ad- 
vantages which result from local govern- | 
ment and from combined efforts for the | 
public good. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- | 
min) said, he did not wish to detain the 
House, but he could not allow the Bill | 
to pass a Second Reading without making | 
one or two remarks. Speaking in a/| 
general way, he approached the scheme 
of the Bill with considerable friendship. 
His experience did not induce him to feel | 
that reverence, respect, and something | 
approaching to admiration which some | 
Members seemed to have for small 
parishes ; but he recognised that they 
must respond to their desire for such 
local organisation as would enable them to 
enjoy the advantages of self-government. 
The right hon. Member, who must be 
congratulated upon the clearness with 
which he treated the subject, rather 
found fault with the way in which the 
Bill dealt with small parishes, and 
seemed to think it inconsistent with 
democratic ideas as to their separate 
existence. He thought it better that 
they should have parish meetings, and 
dispense altogether with Parish Coun- 
cils. That suggestion must be examined | 
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in the light of experience gained else- 
where, and his impression was that if 
small parishes dispensed with Parish 
Councils, and relied solely upon a parish 
meeting assembling once a quarter, it 
would be found that what was every- 
body’s business was nobody’s business, 
the meetings would be badly attended, 
and no business would be properly done. 
A democratic example might be found in 
the case of the Swiss Cantons, which 
assembled once a year ; but the business 
was left to be transacted by persons 
specially selected for the purpose. On 
the whole, and especially with the 
modifications announced by the President 


lof the Local Government Board, he 


thought the Government had dealt with 
small parishes adequately ; and he did 
not believe that small. parishes, if they 
had their due quota of members, would 
have any jealousy or fear of the bigger 
parishes. Neither did he think there 
was any ground for apprehension with 
respect to charities. The utmost that 
was involved in the Bill was the substi- 
tution of one set of Trustees for another. 
But the trusts would remain absolutely 
unaltered, and, therefore, the change of 
Trustees need give no cause for anxiety. 
The principle of the Bill, with respect to 
the establishment of the Parish Council, 


| was one with which he entirely agreed. 


The position held by the squire and the 
parson us a matter of privilege began no 
doubt long ago ; but when the County 
Councils Act was passed in 1888, there 
was a clear warning given that their 
position of privilege was no longer 
tenable, and must be abandoned. The 
only question which really concerned the 
House was the proper way of organising 
the body which was to take their place. 
The object was to bring within the 
Parish Councils representatives of all 
classes inthe parish. Ifthe Bill did that 
they would get an embodiment in the 
Parish Council of the democratic 
principle. If it did not do that it would 
not realise what they were aiming at. 
They might see certain classes banished 
entirely from the Parish Councils, which 
might be representative of one class 
alone—the labourers of the parish. If 
the labourers were so disposed they 
could elect upon the Parish Council 
representatives of their own body only, 
but such a representative body would 
fail to realise the intention of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, and would fail! which had done a great deal, while 


to give that guarantee for good govern- | 
ment in the future which the House | 
But, while it was important | 
that all classes should be represented in | 
it was of more} 


desired. 


the Parish Councils, 
importance that that should be done in 
the District Councils. It was im- 


portant in respect of all the functions | 


they proposed to entrust the District 
Councils with, and it was infinitely im- 
portant in respect of the administration 
of the Poor Law, which it was proposed 
to confide to this body. If they wished 
to have the Poor Law administered in a 
way which would maintain the principles 
of the Poor Law as enacted in 1834, if 
they wished to have a consistent ad- 
ministration of that law so as to go on 
further in the diminution of pauperism, 
it was of very great importance that they 
should get on the administrative body 
representatives of all classes of opinion 
within the area. The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) pronounced only yesterday a 
eulogium upon the Poor Law Act of 
1834. The passing of that Act did 
more than anything else to improve the 
condition of the industrial classes, and if 
there was any risk of imperilling the 
maintenance of the principles of that Act 
by the change now proposed they were 
justified in feeling the greatest anxiety, 
and in asking whether the risk was to 
be undertaken; and, if so, whether it 
could not in some respects be modified ? 
It was true that they had reduced 
pauperism in England since the new 
Poor Law was established. If it were 
not so, they would have now reached a 
condition in the scale of social com- 
munities terrible to think of. The old 
Poor Law was striking at the root of the 
industrial life of the country. It was 
slowly wearing it away. The new 
Poor Law came in and rescued them ; 
but though they had done much they had 
not done enough to satisfy those who 
had at heart the welfare of their neigh- 
bours. The extinction of pauperism and 
the attainment of the condition of affairs 
when the poor as a class should cease to 
exist was what they should aim at. They 
had done a great deal by the new Poor 
Law to bring about that state of things. 
One great difficulty, however, in the 
way had been the variety of administra- 
tion of the different Boards, some of 


others had done little or nothing. The 
greatest difficulty of all was the 
maintenance as true principles to be acted 
upon of those principles which in theory 
had been professed. The battle was of 
the few against the many ; and if they 
| adopted a mode of election that gave to 
the many under this Bill the power of 
electing the members of the adminis- 
trative body charged with the Poor Law 
duty, was there any security that they 
would be retaining on the Boards the 
few who had that restraining, deliberative, 
and farsseeing force which had hitherto 
| prevailed to the advantage of the system ? 
He had two or three days ago read a paper 
by Mr. Pell—formerly a Member of this 
House—in which that gentleman stated 
that wherever the administration of the 
_ Poor Law was effective and economical 
the beneficial result could imvariably be 
traced to the presence at the Board of, 
perhaps, one educated man, whose in- 
fluence had made itself felt, and who, in 
time, had won over the majority of his 
colleagues to a true perception of the 
work of their office. The Poor Law was 
not, and never could be, popular ; it did 
not recommend itself to the first instincts 
of men, and they would inevitably run 
an enormous risk if they entrusted alto- 
gether to the mere representatives of the 
majority the administration of that law. 
This was not a question merely of the 
poor against the rich, but of the effect 
which such administration would have 
upon the character of the people. False 
ideas on the subject of relief were not 
confined to the poor; they were also to be 
found among the rich. He was fighting 
for the representation of the few as 
against the many, the few who would be 
able to rule, to withstand the popular 
ery, and to realise the effect of their 
conduct. In 1834 the system of bringing 
into the administration the representatives 
of several classes was adopted, and the 
principle of ex officio Guardians was 
probably resorted to with the desire of 
sparing the rates. He was free to confess 
that at no very distant time ex officio 
members would have to go. But he 
desired to urge upon the Government 
—so that all the good work would not 
be undone—the necessity of considering 
how they could insure the election of 
members who would keep up the traditions 
of the past in the bodies that were to 
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take the place of the present Guardians, 
of considering, in other words, how they 
could secure amongst the Guardians of 
the future a representation of the true 
principles of Poor Law administration. 
Could anyone say that there was not a 
danger of the good work effected in the 
past being undone by the scheme of the 





present Bill ? He would ask the right 
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of Poor Law funds as was shown in the 
administration of the funds of Friendly 


Societies. His right hon. Friend in 
charge of the Bill, when he brought in 
his measure, did not dilate very much 
on this part of it. He passed over the 
matter of the Poor Law very lightly 
indeed. He (Mr. Courtney) wa; not 
finding fault with the right hon. Gentle- 


hon. Gentleman if he thought there was| man, for hon. Members were now en- 
security for the administration of Unions, | couraged to examine into the matter 
such as Bradfield and Ricksworth, in the | more at large, and it encouraged them to 


Bill? Was it likely that a Board of 
Guardians elected in the manner the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed would 
maintain the principles which had been 
acted upon in those Unions? And what 
would be the condition of things pro- 
duced in Whitechapel or St. George’s-in- 
the-East, if, instead of the existing Guar- 
dians there, they had Guardians elected on 
the principle of One Man One Vote, and 
no attempt were made to apply that prin- 
ciple in such a way as to secure a just 
representation of the different classes of 
the electorate ? He had heard last night 
with great pleasure the speech of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordsaire with re- 
gard to the risks involved. The hon. 
Member had referred to a passage in the 
Report of the Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
mission of 1834 to show that the poor 
were as keen about the economical ad- 
ministration of relief as the rich. The 
reference was to the mauagers of Friendly | 
Societies who were concerned with funds 
to which the members of those Societies 
alone contributed. They were, it should 
be observed, not managing the funds of 
other people, and they were, moreover, 
the élite of the working classes of that 
day. It was not wonderful that they 
should manage economically funds to | 
which they were themselves contributors. | 
It could hardly be argued on the ground 
of a case of that kind that representatives | 
of the poor upon a Board of Guardians | 
would exercise the same care, caution, 
and vigilance with respect to the ex pendi- 
ture of funds to which the poor would 
contribute relatively a very small share 
indeed. In a country parish the amount 
of poor rate contributed by the owners 
of cottage property as compared with 
the amount contributed by farmers and 
landowners was extremely small. It was 
clear, therefore, that one could not assume 
that the same spirit of economy would be 
shown by the poor in the administration 





Mr. Courtney 


think that the right hon. Gentleman 


approached the subject with an open 
mind. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
why there should be any distrust of 
Poor Law Boards as constituted by this 
Bill wheu the franchise upon which they 
would be elected would be the same as 
that prevailing with respect to County 
Councils, Members of Parliament, Town 
Councils, and School Boards ? In mixing 
up these cases together his right hon. 
Friend had been guilty of something very 
like confusing the issues, for the bodies 
mentioned differed radically from one 
another. In the case of County Coun- 
cil elections, feeling might differ in 
the several districts returning mem- 
bers. The principle of election was 
most democratic, and the whole 
of the members had to seek 
re-election at the same time. In this 
way variety could be secured. In the 
case of the School Board, cumulative 
voting provided for the representation of 
minorities, which did not prevail in 
other systems. He submitted that it 
was not necessary that they should 
attempt to deal with the administration 
of the Poor Law in this Bill, and that, if 


it was important to adopt the principle 


of One Man One Vote in relation to the 
matter, it was of still greater importance 
that they should go further, and adopt 
the principle that only one vote should 
be given to one man. If those principles 
were adopted, the District Councils 
might fairly represent the different views 
and interests of the various classes of 
their constituents. He desired that it 
should be clearly understood that he was 
far from regarding the Bill in a hostile 
spirit. He regarded it in a friendly 
spirit, and in a friendly spirit he ap- 
pealed to Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider the desirability to refrain from 
transforming the administration of the 
Poor Law until the whole subject had 
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received independent investigation. They 
had done a good deal, but there was yet 
much to be done, and there were many 
ideas as to Poor Law afloat which 
demanded investigation. 
of the reformed methods of dealiug with 
the poor which had been inaugurated in 
the country had little influence outside 
the particular districts in which they had 
be . ‘ntroduced, because there were no 
meaus yet devised of bringing to bear 
outside the different Poor Law districts 
of the country the experience that had 
been gained in some of them, and he con- 
fessed that he believed it would be pos- 
sible to bring to bear more settled prin- 
ciples of administration in all Unions 
without destroying local freedom. He 
should, however, deprecate any alteration 
of the machinery at a time when so 
much was in agitation, and when so much 
required attention and examination. 
Apologising for pressing this subject so 
warmly upon the attention of the House, 
he would conclude by saying that he had 
entered upon it in no hostile spirit. He 
strongly supported the Government in 
their scheme, but he must: say that the 
proposals relating to Boards of Guardians 
affected some of the most serious con- 
siderations bearing upon the fortune and 
character of the Bill. He would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
consider the propriety of withdrawing al- 
together for the time that portion of the 
Bill which proposed to effect a change in 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, that he did not intend to 
ground his excuse for addressing the 
House upon this question upon any official 
experience, although he must confess that 
just 25 years ago he had held an office to 
which was attached the duty of repre- 
senting the old Poor Law Board in the 
House of Commons. It was not, however, 
for the purpose of raking up any musty 
records of a quarter of a century ago that 
he claimed the indulgence of the House. 
It wasrather because he happened to hold 
the position of Chairman for the year of 
the Central Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, a body largely interested, so 
far as its constituent elements were con- 
cerned, in the present Bill. The body he 
represented, he need not say, was in no 
shape or form a Party organisation. As 
an illustration of the fact that Party was 
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| eliminated from its composition, he might 
| point out that while he had the honour to 
hold the office of Chairman this year his 
immediate predecessor was the hon, 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, while his successor 
would be—the present Vice Chairman— 
the hon. Member for East Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Channing). At their recent 
meeting the Associated Chambers had 
passed resolutions relating to the ade- 
quate representation of minorities in Local 
Bodies, the grouping of parishes, the 
voting power to be given to the com- 
pound householder, and the desirability 
of separating the question of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law from that of 
parochial government. With regard to 
the representation of minorities, the Com- 
mittee of the Central Chambers, while ac- 
cepting the principle of the Bill, protested 
against placing the power of controlling 
the expenditure of the rates in the hands 
of those who did not directly contribute 
|to them. They declared themselves of 
opinion 
| “ That the old principle of joining representa- 
| tion and taxation could only be ignored with 
| mischievous results.” 
| That was part of a Report unanimously 
adopted by this distinctly non-Party 
body, which more especially represented 
those who paid the greater proportion of 
the rates in the country districts. As 
to representation of minorities, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had dealt with the important problem 
with his accustomed ability, but how did 
the\Government propose to deal with it ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board ignored 
the question altogether. He talked of 
the existing system of multiple or plural 
voting as “ well enough for the days in 
which it was adopted.” He spoke of it 
as though he was under the impression 
that it was a relic of some old obsolete 
Tory system. But though the right hon. 
Gentleman was too well versed in the 
history of Poor Law administration to 
share delusions of that kind, the hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire, although he 
had also occupied an official position, 
was glad to leave the rural audiences 
which he addressed under that impres- 
sion. But what were the facts? The 
system of granting representation in pro- 
portion to the amount contributed by the 
voter became law in 1834, at a time 
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when the Tory Party was at its lowest 
ebb. It was passed at a time when 
Liberal ideas were proceeding at a great 
pace. It was true that the principle was 
endorsed in 1844 by the Conservative 
‘Government then in power, one of the 
Members of which was no less a dis- 
tinguished statesman than the present 
Prime Minister. Therefore, the necessity 
for making provision for the adequate 
representation of those who contributed 
the greater share of the rates had been 
recognised by both Parties. The prin- 
ciple of “One Man One Vote” 
had been spoken of, and he confessed he 
was utterly at a loss to know the 
meaning of the phrase. It was a 
phrase used with many meanings by one 
man after another. However it was used, 
he objected to it most emphatically if it 
meant that contribution to the rates 
would not carry with it a fair share of 
the control of expenditure. He did not 
say that because they had not arrived at 
an ideal system of representative govern- 
ment that the substitute provided for it 
was in itself unjust. In the majority of 


instances that would be so, but it did not 


follow as a matter of course. If, for in- 
stance, the government of the country 
were handed over to the United States 
Congress, although it would not be a 
representative form of government, it did 
not follow that the country would be badly 
governed ; but, at any rate, it could 
not be described as representative go- 
vernment. He trusted that those who 
worshipped what it was now the fashion 
to call democracy, but which seemed 
to be the tyranny of one class substi- 
tuted for the predominance of another, 
could realise that if they handed over 
local government to those who practi- 
cally might not be ratepayers even in 
name, that they did not carry out the 
system of representative government. 
With regard to ex officio Guardians, he 
did not care very much about the matter. 
It was an indirect way, perhaps, of obtain- 
ing the representation of minorities; and 
unless some other system were substi- 
tuted its removal should be deprecated. 
He would far rather see some system 
adopted or retained which would enable 


property to be represented in a Constitu- 


tional, legitimate, and direct manner. 
This was in accordance with the 
doctrines of John Stuart Mill and 
other thinkers, who were’ even 
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greater Liberals than the present Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
He would like to say a word about the 
compound householder. He could re- 
collect very well the controversy which 
raged so furiously around the name of 
the compound householder, to which the 
First Commissioner of Works referred 
as having taken place in 1867. With 
regard to the compound householder, his 
view might be a little out of date, but he 
confessed that it was exactly the same as 
in 1867—namely, that the system of 
compounding for rates was mischievous 
and unsound. That was his own personal 
opinion, for which no one else was re- 
sponsible. He had no share in any 
of the recent Bills dealing with local 
government. He was out of Parliament 
when the so-called County Councils Bill 
was passed, or he should have strongly 
opposed it on the ground that it made no 
provision for the representation of 
minorities, and on account of the bad 
arrangements made for the government of 
the Metropolis. But in regard to the 
present difficulty, the real solution was to 
sweep away the compound householder 
altogether in town and country. A pro- 
posal had been made to abrogate the com- 
pulsory provisions with regard to com- 
pounding, and to make it a voluntary 
arrangement ; but he thought that would 
be miserably inadequate, though it would 
be better than nothing. He hoped the 
House would grapple with the question in 
a serious spirit, and extinguish that in- 
describable nuisance, the compound 
| householder. With regard to rating, and 
| the responsibility that the payment of 
|rates carried with it, he himself would 
like to see the system extended to allot- 
ments, i.e., that all allotments, however 
infinitesimal in size, should be rated in 
the names of the persons who occupied 
them. There was a system of allotments 
which in his own case had been in force 
for many years, before the subject became 
as popular as it recently had, and he had 
watched its development now for a great 
many years. He thought ita most valu- 
able system; but if it were com- 
bined with the responsibility in- 
volved in a person paying the rates 
attached to the allotments, it would 
| have a very important educational effect. 
| This was a matter which, apart 
‘from Party bias, they ought to face. 


| Under the scheme of the Government 


| 
| 
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every occupier, whether he paid rates or 
not, was to have a vote ; and in the case 
of a vast number of electors, not only 
would they not be interested in the pro- 
motion of economy, but their personal 
and individual interest would lie in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. There 
ought to be some efficient check to pro- 
tect the bona fide ratepayers from being 
exposed to the dangers resulting from the 
encouragement of excessive expenditure 
on various objects by the great bulk of 
the voters who did not contribute at all, 
or at any rate so largely to local resources. 
The check of the District Council in this 
respect was ludicrous. What would almost 
certainly happen would be a kind of log- 
rolling system, under which the majority 
of persons in one parish interested in 
schemes of public expenditure for giving 
employment, and so forth, would obtain 
the co-operation of their neighbours in 
the adjoining parishes, and the most ex- 
travagant schemes would be encouraged. 
He even doubted whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board would be an efficient 
check, though it was better than the 
District Council. 
opinion, on the subject of the grouping of 


parishes, that every parish ought to have 
a Council of its own, unless it elected to 
be merged in another parish, because the 
smaller parishes would run grave risk of 
having their interests overlooked by the 
larger communities with which they 


would be linked. He had always 
thought, in opposition to the view that 
there should be a large community with 
large powers, that the less outside in- 
fluence which was brought into any 
parish to interfere with its affairs the 
better ; and, therefore, he should strongly 
object to the grouping system. As to 
the ecclesiastical charities, he preferred 
to see the Amendments of the right hon. 
Gentleman before he offered any 
criticism on that subject, particularly as 
he gathered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared very materially to 
modify his proposals. As to the ques- 
tion of doles, he agreed largely with his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the Isle of Wight ; but while adequate 
care should be taken that doles were not 
made the subject of local parochial 
jobbery under the auspices of a numerical 
majority of the inhabitants, he thought it 
would not be advisable to give sanction 
to any scheme which proposed to divert 
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those doles to any other purpose than that 
for which they were originally intended. 
He remembered criticising in this House 
years ago some proposals which were 
made by the higher educationalists, who 
figured so largely in those days on the 
political horizon. The great idea was tu 
lay violent hands on doles of all sorts— 
flannel, coals, or food—and to turn them 
into educational emoluments. He re- 
membered being the subject of good- 
humoured banter in this House for saying 
that he would never bea party to robbing 
the aged and feeble for the benefit of the 
young and healthy, and to taking what was 
intended for the stomach and cramming it 
into the head. He adhered to the same 
sentiment now. He thought the Govern- 
ment realised that the question of the ad- 
ministration of dole charities was one that 
ought to be approached cautiously, and 
he hoped they would consider the ques- 
tion seriously before going into Com- 
mittee. Of course, it was said that this 
Bill was carrying to its logical conclu- 
sion legislation already sanctioned by 
Parliament. He was not prepared to 


He strongly held the | endorse in all their details the measures 


of local government already passed, but 
he did not want to waste the time of the 
House by asking them to turn their backs 
upon the work which they had so re- 
cently accomplished. There was no 


| doubt that there was a very strong feeling, 


in the Conservative Party outside Par- 
liament, at all events, that in surrendering 
to the prejudices of the moment and 
allowing a measure of local government 
to be passed into law without any ade- 
quate provision for the safe discharge of 
their duties by the Public Bodies to be 
created they were acting in a manner 
very strongly to be condemned. He 
only mentioned this not for the purpose 
of casting stones at good friends who 
were responsible for that enactment, but 
merely to prevent it being thrown in 
their teeth that they were not to criticise 
the present Bill for omissions which were 
equally prominent in the Bill which was 
passed into law by the late Govern- 
ment. As to local government in 
general, if it meant that those who 
contributed to local taxation were to 
have the spending of their own money, 
he was entirely in favour of it, and it 
could not, in his judgment, within safe 
lines be carried too far; but if it 
meant that those who paid practically 
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nothing towards local expenditure were 
to control that expenditure without 
any adequate share in the representation 
being accorded to those who contributed 
the great bulk of the money, he declared 
that was obviously unfair. If that was 
democracy, all he could say was that it was 
one more reason for being against demo- 
cracy. He was happy to think that 
in this Bill they were approaching a 
subject which could be dealt with with- 
out arousing Party passion. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
had assured the House that all legitimate 
suggestions made with a view to improve 
the Bill would not only be fairly con- 
sidered, but would be fully dealt with by 
the Government, and he could only hope 
that the House would not display any 
timidity in the manner in which they 
approached the subject, and that they 
would not be afraid to enforce their 
opinions and views without regard to any 
possible risk of clamour outside, although 
he himself did not believe that any 
public feeling in the country existed 
against the fair and legitimate repre- 
sentation of. all those who had to con- 
tribute towards the cost of local govern- 
ment. 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. Acranp): I 
beg, Sir, to move that the Debate be 
now adjourned. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
act (1893) AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to amend “The 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Howell, Sir 
Francis Powell, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, and Mr. Charles Fenwick. 

Bill presented, and read first time [Bill 463. ] 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDINANCE, No. 36). 


Paper [presented 2nd November] to 
be printed. [No. 430.] 


EAST INDIA (.OANS RAISED 1N 
ENGLAND). 


Paper [presented 2nd November] to 
be printed. [No. 433.] 
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INDIA OFFICE (SUPERANNUATIONS). 
Return [presented 2nd November] to 
be printed. [No, 434.] 


URBAN SANITARY DISTRICTS (CON- 
DITIONS OF CONTRACTS, 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 31st May ; Mr. John Burns] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[Bill 435. ] 


BOARD OF GUARDIANS (CHAIRMEN). 

Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 27th July; Sir Richard Paget]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 436.] 


LAND LAW (IRET.AND) ACT, 1887 
(EVICTION NOTICES). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Evicr 
tion Notices filed during the quarte- 
ended 30th September 1893 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (LAMBETH). 

Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the Justices of the Newington Division 
of London altering the Polling Districts 
of the Parliamentary Borough of Lam- 
beth [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minuts, 
dated 26th October 1893, declaring that 
Thomas Henry Wheeler, Assistant 
Architect, Local Government Board, was 
appointed without a Civil Service Cer- 
tificate through inadvertence on the part 
of the Head of his Department [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS, 1878 TO 1892. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 26th day of September 1893, 
entitled “ The Foreign Animals (Amend- 
ment) Order of 1893” [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1311 (Valparaiso) [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House do now 
adjourn.—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


House adjourned at two minutes before 
ve o'clock till Monday next. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 6th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
COMPANY. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is now possible to lay 
upon the Table the recent Correspon- 
dence between the Foreign Office and 
the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany, of which a part has been published 
on behalf of the Company by Mr, 
M‘Dermott, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Company ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): It is not proposed to lay any 
Correspondence till the settlement of the 
Company’s affairs is in a more definite 
position. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 

METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the Royal Commission on the 
Metropolitan Water Supply have unani- 
mously recommended that the powers 
and obligations of the Thames Con- 
servancy Board shall be increased, in 
order to prevent the pollution of the 
river above the intake of the Water 
Companies; and whether he is aware 
that the Board has no revenue at present 
to utilise for this purpose, and no power 
of raising it; and, if so, whether he will 
consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the position 
and power of the Board with a view to 
legislation next Session ? 

*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge): Before the right 
hon, Gentleman answers that question, 
may I ask him whether he is not aware 
that in the last Session of Parliament, 
upon the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill, an agreement was come to 
whereby certain members were added to 
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the Thames Conservancy Board ; that the 
Conservancy were pledged to introduce 
a Bill in the next Session of Parliament to 
alter the constitution of the Board? Is the 
right hon. Gentleman also aware that the 
necessary notices have been drawn up and 
handed in for publication on the proper 
day, and would it not be premature to 
appoint a Select Committee until the 
Bill of the Conservators is before the 
House ? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve t a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I believe the facts are as 
stated hy the hon. Baronet opposite. Do 
I understand him to say that notice will 
be given ? 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: It 
will be. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have only to 
say, in reply to the question, that unless 
Parliamentary notices are given this week 
no such legislation as is contemplated in 
the question can be introduced next 
Session. The question, however, of the 
constitution and powers of the Thames 
Conservancy Board is, as the hon. Mem- 
ber is aware, at present receiving careful 
consideration, with a view to early legisla- 
tion thereon. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: Then 
no Select Committee will be granted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA was understood 
to reply in the negative. 


THE BEHRING SEA DIFFICULTY. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any reply has been received 
from the United States Government as to 
claims for demurrage and injury to cargo 
on behalf of the British sealing schooner 
Henrietta, seized in Behring Sea for 
contravention of the modus vivendi, but 
taken to Litka for trial, condemned, ard 
released, instead of being transferred to 
the British authorities according to the 
terms of that modus virendi ? 

Sir E. GREY : The representations 
which were made in regard to this vessel 
were confined to a protest against the 
action of the United States Authorities, 
aud it seems reasouable to await the 
result of her trial in the British Courts 
for infraction of the modus vivendi before 
making claims on account of the irregular 
procedure pursued in regard to her. 


L 
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DANGERS OF THAMES NAVIGATION. SCOTTISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother-; Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of | beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
the Board of Trade whether his attention | whether, in view ofthe statement made 
las been drawn to the fact that two| by the Prime Minister in Edinburgh on 
lightermen, named Richard George 27th September, the Government intend 
Clements and William James Phillips, | to introduce a measure dealing with the 
were drowned by a collision which | question of Parish Councils in Scotland 
occurred off Greenwich between the | during the present Session, in order that 
steamship Tees, of Stockton, and the | an ample opportunity may be afforded 
barge Tim, belonging to the South | the people of Scotland of considering its 


Eastern Railway Company, on Sunday, 
17th September; that on 2nd October, 
at the Coroner’s inquest held at Green- | 
wich, the verdict was given that the 
deceased men died from drowning through 
being wilfully and negligently run down 
on the barge Tim by the steamer Tees, 
and that the pilot of the Tees was 
William Bishop; and that the jurors 
find the said William Bishop guilty of 
manslaughter; and what steps will the 
Government take to prevent a recurrence 
of such a calamity, and to further protect 
the lives of watermen and lightermen 
from being sacrificed whilst at their 
work by steamers passing up and down 
the Thames ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention 
has been drawn to the case to which the 
hon. Member refers, and I understand 
that proceedings are being taken against 
the pilot of the Tees. The Board of 
Trade, in conjunction with the Thames 
Conservancy Board, are taking steps 
(by prosecution and otherwise) to secure 
the greater safety of life and property on 
the Thames ; and, during the last few 
months, several cases of negligent navi- 
gation and travelling at an undue rate of 
speed have been successfully prosecuted. 


THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have any inten- 
tion of allowing the Government of 
India to commit themselves or this 
country to increased obligations for the 
military defence of the Afghan frontier 
without first communicating such inten- 
tion to Parliament ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
RvssELL, North Beds.) : No such question 





is under discussion at the present time, and 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot give 
an answer as to a case which has not arisen. 


terms before next Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Government do not 
propose to introduce a measure dealing 
with Local Government in Scotland 
during this Session. The Government 
had in contemplation a Circular Letter to 
be laid before the County Councils at 
their December meeting to ask for in- 
formation as to any defects in the work- 
ing of Local Government which require 
remedy, or any improvements which ex- 
perience has suggested. This will give 
an opportunity for the expression of 
Scottish opinion, to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers, and which I suppose that 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the Dumfries Burgh has. in mind, 
being brought to bear in supplementing 
and extending, where necessary, the pro- 
posals which the Government are pre- 
pared to bring forward. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): Are we to understand that next 
Session we are to have for Scotland a 
Local Government Bill similar to that 
given to England ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have no 
doubt whatever that any advantage given 
to England by the Local Government 
Bill will be also given to Scotland, 
although, of course, I cannot say on what 
lines the Bill will proceed. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL BYE-LAWS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
has received protests from the Land 
Restoration League and others against 
the new bye-laws made by the County 
Council of Essex, which prohibits the 
use of any tent or van or other similar 
structure on any land within 200 yards 
of a road or dwelling-house, 50 as to 
cause annoyance, injury, or disturbance 
to residents in the neighbourhood; and 
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if these bye-laws have been sanctioned 
by the Home Office ; and, if so, will he 
take into consideration the desirability of 
obtaining an Order in Council disallow- 
ing the proposed bye-laws ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THs HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The protests re- 
ferred to have been received. The bye- 
laws, restricted in their application to the 
populous portion of Essex within the 
Metropolitan Police District, were some 
time ago passed provisionally by the 
Home Office, upon the distinct under- 
standing, however, that all objections 
which might be received would have to 
be fully considered. The County Council 
have been given an opportunity of reply- 
ing to the objections which have been 
received, and, in order to allow full time 
for the consideration of the question, I 
have extended the time which has to 
elapse before the bye-laws come into 
force for three months. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that a great quantity of roadside 
wastes in Essex have recently been 
enclosed by adjoining landowners ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have not heard 
that. I can only say I shall be willing 
to consider any representations made to 
me, 


PUBLIC OFFICERS AS PARTY AGENTS, 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) : In the 
absence of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin, 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the report 
which appeared in The Irish News 
of 29th September of the proceedings in 
the Revision Court at Magherafelt the 
preceding day, from which it appears 
that one of the paid Unionist agents 
attending the Court and giving evidence 
was a person named Thomas M‘Ateer, 
who was also one of the assistant poor 
rate collectors in the district and acted as 
such at the same Revision Sessions ; that 
M‘Ateer was employed as an assistant 
by John Smyth, one of the poor rate 
collectors for Magherafelt Union ; and 
that another assistant employed by Smyth 
was also a paid Unionist agent and acted 
in both capacities at the Revision Sessions 
for the Moneymore district ; whether he 
is aware that Mr. Drummond, Q.C., the 
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Revising Barrister, is reported to have 
said, in reference to the case of M‘Ateer, 
that he had acted as poor rate collector 
on nearly 50 townslands, and as such it 
was his duty to get the name of every 
person entitled to a vote placed on the 
Register, while at the same time he was 
under a contract to get every Nationalist 
voter struck off, so far as he could; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
for Ireland sanction the employment as 
rate collectors of paid Party agents ; 
and, if not, what action they propose to 
take in the case of John Smyth and his 
two assistants ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have seen a newspaper 
report of the proceedings referred to. 
The matter has already engaged the 
attention of the Local Government 
Board, who, on October 21, wrote to 
the Board of Guardians expressing the 
opinion that the conduct of the collector 
in employing a Political Agent to assist 
him in the distribution of requisition 
forms was most reprehensible, and re- 
questing that he should be severely 
reprimanded and cautioned against a 
repetition of such conduct. 


Wages. 


COAL MINERS’ WAGES. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Returns showing the 
average wages received by miners work- 
ing in the principal coal districts of 
England in the six months anterior to 
the commencement of the’coal strike, and 
also the average number of days worked 
by the miners in each week in the same 
districts during the same period ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The information 
asked for is not in the possession of the 
Board of Trade in the exact form indi- 
cated in the question, and it would take 
at least six months to compile and 
publish such a statement as is desired. 
In the Board of Trade Report of 1891, 
C.6455, complete information was given 
with regard to wages in mines in different 
districts in 1886. By adding the per- 
centage rise which has taken place since 
that date in various districts, an upproxi- 
mate idea may be obtained of the current 
rates of wages for the present year. The 
irregularity of work in different trades 
is vceupying the attention of the Labour 
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Department, and the number of days 
worked weekly in mines will receive 
special attention in the course of the 
inquiry. 

Mr. WHITMORE: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would 
not be possible to make use of the newly- 
appointed Labour Correspondents for the 
purpose of obtaining information, which 
it is obviously most desirable the House 
and the country should have from the 
most authentic source ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : We are making 
use of the Labour Correspondents, aud 
they are fully oceupied, indeed, with this 
and cognate subjects. To give the 
average wage received by the miners in 
the principal coal districts is by no means 
an easy task, and one that must occupy a 
very considerable time. We might take 
some representative mincs if both sides 
would be willing to accept the investiga- 
tion as a fair test of what is the average. 

Mr. WHITMORE: Will the right 
hou. Gentleman attempt to carry out the 
idea, and, with the consent of the Mine- 
owners’ and the Miners’ Federation, 
obtain through the Labour Correspondents 
the figures with regard to wages and 
hours in certain test mines ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA; I have no ob- 
jection to appeal to the Chairmen of 
both Federations to come to an agree- 
ment on that matter. As the hon. Mem- 
ber knows, statements on the subject 
have been made from time to time. One 
appears in Zhe Times to-day, which 
purports to be a fair representation of the 
average euruings in three districts. of 
England, published by the Owners’ 
Federation. Whether the Miners’ Federa- 
tion will accept that as a fair statement 
or not I cannot tell, but I will ask. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince): If 
the right hon. Gentleman undertakes the 
duty of inquiring into the average rate of 
wages, will he at the same time inquire 
into the average profits and dividends 
carned by the collieries and mine-owners ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


Government Policy 


GOVERNMENT POLICY IN MATABELE- 


LAND. 
Captain NORTON (Newington,W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies what policy the 
Government iutends to pursue with re- 
ference to Matabeleland ? 


Mr. Mundella 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
Iam not yet in a position to make a 
statement on the subject. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether, in 
view of the fact that the capital of 
Lobengula is said to bave been taken, 
his Army defeated, and he himself a 
fugitive, immediate steps will be taken 
to prevent any further slaughter of the 
Matabeles bv the forces of the Chartered 
Company, and to render the future of 
Matabeleland, in its relation to’ the 
Empire, being prejudiced by any seizure 
of land or assumption of jurisdiction in 
that country by the Company ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The latest infor- 
mation appears to show that Lobengula 
is not a fugitive, and that he is still con- 
ducting hostilities, so that the war cannot 
be said to be at an end. Meanwhile, no 
action taken on the spot will prejudice 
the final decision that may be come to 
in regard to the future of Matabeleland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand that the Chartered Company have 
been notified that they must exercise no 
sort of jurisdiction in Matabeleland, or do 
any act which will lead to their actuat 
possession of the country ? As the hon. 
Geutleman knows, possession is nine 
points ofthe law. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Yes; the Com- 
pany are being notified that no action 
taken on the spot will prejudice any 
future arrangements that may be come 
to. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Is 
Matabeleland at present under the juris- 
diction of the Sonth Africa Company by 
their Charter? Is it included in the 
sphere 6f action defined by the Charter ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Under the Lippert 
Concession Lobengula granted to Mr, 
Lippert a concession over all the lands 
throughout his Kingdom. That concer- 
sion has been acquired by the Chartered 
Company. There are eertain words in 
it which throw some doubt as to how far 
that concession actually extended. But 
that is rather a legal question, which I 
am not capable of answering. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Are _ the 
words, “ Within the sphere of the opera- 
tions of the Company ” ? 
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Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes; and any 
further sphere of operations which they 
may afterwards acquire, or words to that 
effect. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then if the 
hon, Gentleman gives me permission to 
occupy some unoccupied land belonging 
to him in Seotland on the ground 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : Has the 
hon. Gentleman any information as to 
the fate of Captain Williams ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I regret to say I 
have not. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: The hon. 
Gentleman has not replied to my ques- 
tion. Is Matabeleland included in the 
Charter of the South Africa Company ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. Do I understand 
the hon. Gentleman to mean whether 
Matabeleland, as well as Mashonaland, 
is within the sphere of operations under 
the Charter ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Yes. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : Yes, that is so. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether a day will be given for 
the discussion of matters relating to 
Matabeleland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstoneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The Government 
have no intention of proposing to the 
House to devote a day for the purpose of 
tke discussion of affairs in Matabeleland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to give 
notice that on the earliest convenient 
opportunity, which it seems to me will 
probably be about Thursday, I shall take 
the usual steps to endeavour to obtain a 
day. 

Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the statement in the 
Pali Mall Gazette of Tuesday, that the 
Bechuanaland Police under Colonel 
Goold-Adams are not to proceed further 
than the Ramakahane River, is correct ; 
and, if true, whether this halt is due to 
orders from the Imperial Government, 
and what was the date of such orders ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : No, Sir; the state- 
ment is not correct. The primary object 
of the advance of the Commandant of the 
Bechuanaland Mounted Police Force 
was for the defence of the Bechuanaland 
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Protectorate, which was threatened ; 
and, secondly, to create a diversion in 
favour of the Company’s forces advancing 
from the East. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Are we to understand that the Becbuana- 
land Police were not forbidden to enter 
Matabeleland by the Government ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes, Sir; they 
were not forbidden. 


De Freyne Estate. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN 
GUERNSEY. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the “ Projet de 
Loi” relating to elementary education in 
Guernsey has been received at the Privy 
Council Office; by what Committee of 
the Privy Council it will be considered, 
and at what time ; and whether objectors 
to the measure will have the opportunity 
of appearing personally, or by their re- 
presentatives, before such Committee ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): The “ Projet de 
Loi” has been received at the Privy 
Ceuncil Office, and will be considered by 
the Committee of Council for the affairs 
of Guernsey and Jersey. A committee 
appointed by the ratepayers of the town 
and parish of St. Peter Port have 
petitioned to be heard at the Bar of the 
Privy Council against the Projet. This 
Petition bas been sent to the States of 
Guernsey for their remarks, on receipt 
of which their Lordships will decide 
whether it will be necessary to hear the 
Petitioners against the measure in person 
or by counsel. 


THE EVICTIONS ON THE DE FREYNE 
ESTATE. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the recent evictions on the De 
Freyne estate, in the County of Ros- 
common ; whether he is aware that, on 
the occasion referred to, the houses of 
the families evicted were unroofed, and 
one burnt, by the agents of the landlord, 
these operations being carried out under 
the protection of the constabulary ; and 
whether he will state whether there was 
any obligation on the Executive to afford 
police protection to persons engaged in 
such operations ? 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention 
has been drawn to the proceedings at 
the recent evictions on this estate. I am 
aware that in some 12 cases the houses 
were unroofed by the landlord’s repre- 
sentatives, and that in one case a house 
was burnt the day following eviction. It 
is not true to say that these operations 
were carried out under the protection of 
the constabulary ; on the contrary, the 
police received express instructions from 
headquarters to withdraw from the scene 
in the event of the demolition of the 
houses. These instructions were carried 
out, and in no case were they within 
sight of the houses when the work of 
destruction commenced. The police were 
five miles distant when the burning took 
place. There is no obligation on the 
Executive to afford protection to persons 
engaged in such operations, and whenever 
police are asked for to protect persons 
in demolishing houses the request is 
invariably refused. 

Mr. DARLING : May I ask whether 
persons engaged in demolishing houses 
are not just as much entitled to protection 
as persons not engaged in demolishing 
houses ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If there is any 
chance of the peace being broken, then 
the police will do their ordinary duty. 


PROSECUTION AT BALLYMOTE. 

Mr. DARLING : In the absence of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Carson), I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on the 21st of September last 
three men were prosecuted at Ballymote 
Petty Sessions for incitement to violence 
against Mr. Leonard ; that two Magis- 
trates, who usually attend a different 
Petty Sessions Court, adjudicated on the 
case; and, although no defence was 
offered, differed from the two Stipendiary 
Magistrates as to compelling the de- 
fendants to find bail ; whether, in conse- 
quence of the Bench being thus equally 
divided, the case was adjourned to the 
19th of October ; and whether, pending 
the hearing, the Crown withdrew the 
prosecution; and, if so, on what 

unds ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
generally as stated in the first part of the 
question, except in so far as it is sug- 
gested that no defence was offered. The 
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defendants appeared by solicitor, who 
contended that the Crown had failed to 
make out a case of warranting the de- 
fendants being held to bail. The Magis- 
trates having been equally divided in the 
early hearing of the case, the Bench did 
not, as they should have done, direct the 
Clerk of Petty Sessions to request the 
attendance on the adjourned hearing of 
the Justices of the district with a view to 
some definite result being arrived at ; 
and, as they did not take this, the proper 
course, it was deemed inadvisable to pro- 
ceed further with the case, with a prospect 
of the Bench being again equally divided. 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
aware, the holding of a person to bail is 
not a conviction of an offence, but is a 
precautionary measure against miscon- 
duct. At the same time,the hands of the 
Crown are not tied if the defendants 
should provoke further action being taken 
against them. 


ANTHRAX AT BERMONDSEY. 

Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he _ is 
aware that the Southwark Coroner 
held an inquiry at Guy’s Hospital, on 
Thursday, the 2nd instant, concerning the 
death of William Powney, a waterside 
labourer, of Bermondsey, who died on the 
previous Monday from anthrax, caught 
whilst removing merchandise from a 
barge to a wharf at Bermondsey Wall ; 
and will he explain how this terrible 
disease has come into our country, and 
what steps he proposes taking to prevent 
its further progress in our midst ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : The attention 
of the Local Government Board has been 
drawn to the report of the inquest in 
question. From that report it appears 
that the deceased, William Powney, had 
been engaged in unloading grain, and 
that no skins of any kind had been landed. 
According to the evidence of Dr. Taylor, 
the house surgeon at Guy’s Hospital, 
the case was one of undoubted anthrax, 
and he had endeavoured to ascertain 
whether the grain bags had been made of 
skins, &e., but in the end he was quite 
unable to say how the disease had been 
contracted. The Local Government 
Board are unable to add any information 
as to how in this instance the disease 
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came into the country. Many months of 
careful and detailed inquiry have, at 
intervals extending over some years, been 
devoted by the Medical Department of 
the Board to questions as to the preven- 
tion of the disease. A number of useful 
suggestions have been made, but I regret 
to state that hitherto no means which are 
reasonably practicable for the complete 
prevention of the disease have been 
suggested. 


Mr. MACDONA : Is it not the fact 
that there is a great increase of this 
disease, and that it is imported from abroad 
by skins ? 

*Str W. FOSTER: There has been 
some increase of late, The disease is 
usually imported by skins or wool. But 
this particular case could not be traced 
to that source. 


“JOHN GORMAN V. ROSSMORE.” 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been directed to the land appeal 
of “John Gorman (tenant) v. Lord 
Rossmore (landlord),” heard in Monaghan 
on Wednesday last, before Mr. Justice 
Bewley, Mr. Commissioner Fitzgerald, 
Q.C., and Mr. Commissioner Lynch, and 
reported in The Freeman’s Journal of 
Thursday last ; is he aware that it was 
proved at the hearing of that appeal that 
the sub-agent of Lord Rossmore induced 
the tenant, John Gorman, to sign a docu- 
ment purporting to strip himself of all 
rights under the Land Act of 1881, the 
tenant being, as the sub-agent confessed, 
under the impression that he was thereby 
merely securing himself in the tenant 
right of the farm which he had just 
purchased at a cost of £140, and that 
the sub-agent further confessed that this 
practice was a common one on the 
estate ; is he also aware that this docu- 
ment was used on the part of Lord Ross- 
more, both at the hearing of the land case 
and on the appeal, and that the pro- 
ceeding was described by Mr. Justice 
Bewley as a transaction that deserved 
the highest censure from that or any 
other Court; and whether he will bring 
the transaction so described by Mr. 
Justice Bewley uuder the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland, with the 
view of determining whether Lord Ross- 
more shall be permitted to retain the 
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Justiceship of the Peace for the County 
of Monaghan ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have called for 
a Report in reference to this question ; 
but as I have not yet received it, perhaps 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will 
postpone the question for a day or 
two. 


DUBLIN MAIL SERVICE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company and the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company have informed the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce that they are 
prepared to tender for the performance 
of their shares of the mail service in 2} 
hours and 5} hours respectively ; and 
whether he will invite these companies 
to submit such tenders ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morzey, Nottingham, E.): No, 
Sir; I am not aware that that statement 
has been made, but I shall be giad to 
receive any information useful in con- 
sidering the subject of improving this 
service. 


RENT COLLECTION IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a report in The Scottish Highlander, of 
2nd November, that at a recent meeting 
of the Standing Joint Committee, held 
at Golspie on the previous Tuesday, no 
member of that Committee could be 
found to move or second a recommenda- 
tion of Sheriff Johnstone to secure the 
services of the Ross-shire and Inverness- 
shire police to enforee the payment of 
rents and law costs on the Ospisdale 
Estate ; and that Sheriff Johnstone 
moved the recommendation himself but 
failed to get a single supporter; and 
whether he will take steps, by legislation 
or otherwise, to prevent the personal 
interference of Sheriffs in the collection 
of rents ? 

*Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.) said, that 
before the right Gentleman replied, he 
wished to ask a question, of which he had 
given private notice,whether the Secretary 
for Scotland was aware that at the meeting 
of the Standing Joint Committee of 
Sutherlandshire, held at Golspie, on Tues- 
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day, October 31, an application by 
Sheriff Johnston for additional police to 
enforce the service of writs upon crofters 
in the Airdens district for arrears of rent 
had been refused by six votes to two, on 
the ground that the force asked for would 
be supplying assistance for a notoriously 
unjust claim by the proprietor of 
Ospisdale or his Trustee; whether he 
was prepared to support the action of the 
Standing Joint Committee ; and whether, 
in view of the circumstances, he would 
without delay bring in a Bill placing 
under the provisions of the Crofters Act, 
1886, leaseholders of more than one 
year, at the date of the passing of the 
Act ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
words “notoriously unjust claims” es- 
caped my attention ; they ought not to 
have been introduced into the question. 

Mr. BEITH: I at once withdraw 
the words “ notoriously unjust,” Sir. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have for- 
warded the question of my hon. Friend 
to the Sheriff of Sutherland, as well as 
the question of which private notice has 
been given me by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Inverness, for his remarks, 
and I will give an answer when I am in 
possession of the reply. 


THE MILITARY AND THE MINERS. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
why, and at whose instance, a detach- 
ment of the 14th Hussars was despatched 
from Manchester to Wrexham on Thurs- 
day, the 26th October, and at whose 
cost ; whether any riots or disturbances, 
calling for the employment of the mili- 
tary, occurred in the district before or 
after the arrival of the troops; and, if 
so, when and where were their services 
put into requisition ; and what has been 
the general character of the conduct of 
the locked-out miners in the Wrexham 
and neighbouring districts during the 
present struggle ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Chief Constable of Denbighshire 
that the detachment in question was sent 
at the request of the Magistrates of the 
county in consequence of serious dis- 
turbances which had occurred the pre- 
vious day, and recurrence of which was 
apprehended. The extra cost will fall 
upon the locality. The Chief Constable 
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further informs me that on the evening 
of the 25th one of the largest collieries 
in the district was attacked, and con- 
siderable damage done. Since the 
arrival of the troops there has been no 
further disturbance. As to the third 
paragraph, I have no official information, 
but I have no reason to suppose that the 
general conduct of the men referred to 
has been otherwise than peaceful and 
law-abiding. 


Committees. 


IRISH EVICTED TENANTS. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: On behalf of my 

hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Waterford, I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, in view of the 
widespread anxiety existing in Ireland on 
the question of the evicted tenants, the 
Government will reconsider their decision 
not to introduce a Bill dealing with the 
matter during the present Session ; and 
whether, if they cannot see their way to 
deal fully and effectively with the whole 
question this year, he will consider the 
possibility of proposing some temporary 
measure based on the 13th clause of the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891, supplemented 
by provisions for compulsory settle- 
ments ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
it will be more convenient to embrace the 
answer to this question in the statement 
I have to make shortly. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 
Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the fact 
that the Places of Worship (Sites) Bill 
has passed through all its stages in both 
Houses, and awaits only the considera- 
tion of the Amendments introduced in 
the Upper House, the Government will 
afford facilities for the passing of the 
measure during the present Sittings ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
ask leave, also, to postpone my answer to 
this for a few minutes. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will consider the possibility of increas- 
ing during the forthcoming Session the 
number of Standing Committees from 
two to five, with a view to their dealing 
with a much larger number of Bills than 
at present ; and whether he will furnish 
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a Return showing what number of Mem- 
bers have served during the present 
Session upon (a) Standing Committees, 
(b) Select Committees, and (c) Private 
Bill Committees out of the total 670 
Members of the House, distinguishing 
those who served upon more than one 
Committee ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : In regard 
to the Return asked for, if the hon. 
Member will frame one in the form he 
desires, the Government will consider if 
it can be granted. With respect to the 
question whether an addition ought to be 
made to the present number of Standing 
Committees, that is a subject of a large 
character, and it would hardly come 
within the limits of the understanding 
on which the House of Commons has 
met for the Autumn Sitting to make any 
proposal of the kind. No doubt it is a 
subject fit for examination at any future 
period when the important matter of pro- 
cedure is under consideration. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will permit me to 
frame a Return and put it on the Notice 
Paper. . 

Mr. 


tainly. 


W. E. GLADSTONE: Cer- 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): In 
the absence of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dumfries, I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury if 
the Government propose to introduce a 
Local Government Bill for Scotland this 
Session ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
this question has already been answered 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for Scotland, but it is the last question 
relating to the introduction of Bills 
during these Autumn Sittings, and affords 
me the opportunity for making a state- 
ment. There was a question put to me 
on Friday by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Bristol, who, I 
think, it was understood would repeat his 
question to-day, and I will consider the 
question as having been put. -It sub- 
stantially amounts to this—what course 
the Government intend to take in regard 
to Parliamentary Business outside the two 
important Bills they desire to push for- 
ward, and what steps they will take to 
give effect to any intentions they may 
have formed on that subject? I will, 
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therefore, proceed to give the answer upon 
this matter. I myself, having been 
absent from the House during a con- 
siderable part of September, have no 
exact personal knowledge of what took 
place then; but I have communicated 
with my colleagues, who know exactly 
what took place in the House, with regard 
to the expectations, and, I may say, 
understanding, upon which the House was 
requested to meet on November 2. For the 
purpose of avoiding any possible mis- 
apprehension, we have drawn up a Minute 
which will state distinctly to the House 
the views and intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and I hope it will meet with 
approval, That Minute I will now 
read— 

“The Government asked hon. Members on 
both sides of the House to make the 
sacrifices involved by the present prolongation 
of an already lengthened Session for the special 
purpose of making progress with two measures, 
the Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill ; they 
feel, therefore, the duty imposed upon them to 
confine, as far as they are able, the business of 
the present Sittings to the consideration and 
passing of those two measures, and to the final 
disposing of those Government Bills which 
were passed through the House of Commons in 
the earlier portion of the Session. 


“They do not propose to introduce any new 
Government Bills unless of a character de- 
manded by administrative or financial neces- 
sity. 

“They further propose to reserve the power 
of taking up any noh-contentious Bill of press- 
ing necessity, should such a course be found to 
be the general desire of the House. 

“To facilitate these arrangements, and to 
avoid inconvenience to hon, Members, it is in- 
tended to move the Adjournment of the House, 
at every sitting, so soon as the end of the Go- 
vernment Orders has been reached.” 

Having given that reply to the general 
question, I mast add, in conformity with 
it, that I am sure my hon. Friends will 
perceive that the tenour of the reply 
expresses not so much our desire with 
reference to this or that particular 
measure which we might very gladly see 
forwarded, as our desire to act in perfect 
and absolute good faith with what we 
think to have been a distinct understand- 
ing entered into with the House after it 
had sat for a period of eight months, and 
had, during those eight months, I think 
I may fairly say, done harder work than 
had ever been performed in any previous 
Session of Parliament, at least within 
my recollection. My hon. Friend who 
has asked about the Places of Worship 
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(Sites) Bill, the hon. Member opposite 
who has put a question about the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, and other hon. Members 
who have communicated with me 
without putting a question on the 
Paper, will, I hope, accept this ex- 
planation as at least indicating the 
motives and grounds upon which we are 
proceeding. With respect to the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, I think 1 ought to say that 
the first part of the question, which asks 
whether we intend to introduce a measure 
in the present Session dealing definitely 
with the subject, has already received its 
answer in the announcement of my right 
hon. Friend near me, that it was intended 
to introduce a measure dealing with the 
substance of the question in the next 
Session of Parliament. With respect to 
the second part of the question, which 
asks whether we propose to deal with 
the subject on a basis somewhat more 
limited, I think I must say that such 
a course would appear to be excluded by 
our understanding with the House, inas- 
much as the compulsory element in the 
question would involve the necessity of 
bringing before the House a contentious 
subject which we could not introduce 


compatibly with our undertaking. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): May I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether it is competent for the Prime 
Minister to take away the rights of 
private Members without Motion made ? 
I maintain that no understanding was 
come to before the Adjournment except 
as regarded Public Business, and I pro- 
test against this abrogation of the rights 
of private Members. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that the 
compulsory character of the proposal 
respecting the Evicted Tenants Bill pre- 
vents him from regarding it as a non- 
contentious measure. With reference to 
the proposal to renew Section 13 of the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891, I beg 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the operation of that clause rests on 
voluntary action. There is nothing com- 
pulsory about it. It was inserted with 
the consent of both Parties, and the pro- 
posal to renew the clause emanated from 
a Member of the Unionist Party— 
namely, the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone. In these circumstances, I beg 
to ask the Government to reconsider the 
propriety of introducing a Bill for the 
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purpose of renewing the clause. That 
is the only practicable means of ascer- 
taining whether this policy would be 
opposed or not. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I should myself 

be prepared to bring in a measure for re- 
viving the operation of Section 13 of the 
Act of 1891 for a certain time, if the 
proposal to introduce such a Bill received 
the assent of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite and his friends. It will be 
remembered that near the close of the 
previous portion of the Sittings I asked 
the right-hon. Gentleman opposite whe- 
ther he would consent to this subject 
being treated as non-conteutious, but the 
right hon. Gentleman was not then able 
to give a definite answer. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will now consent to treat 
it as a non-contentious matter I am pre- 
pared to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject. 
: Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : As a matter of personal explanation, 
perhaps I may be allowed to repeat what 
I did say on the occasion referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman. I was asked 
whether I was prepared to say on behalf 
of my friends that the renewal of Clause 
13 of the Act of 189] would be regarded 
by us as a non-contentious measure. I 
said, in answer, and I have nothing to 
add to that answer now, that it was quite 
impossible for me to give any opinion 
upon: what might be a mere fragment of 
the Government’s policy with regard to 
the evicted tenants, but that if the Go- 
vernment were to come forward and say 
that their whole policy consisted in the 
renewal of this particular clause I should 
then be very glad to consider the matter. 
I could not consent then to give an 
opinion upon an avowedly fragmentary 
part of a policy, and I cannot consent to 
do so now. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish 
to answer the question of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bethnal Green, who has 
asked by what right we dispose of the 
fragmentary portions of the time of the 
House that might accrue to hon. Members 
through a lapse of the business of the 
Government before the appointed hour. 
If we were engaged in an ordinary Sitting 
Ishould answer him by saying that we had 
no title to interfere at all with the oppor- 
tunities of private Members. But there 
is an exceptional element in the present 
case, arising out of the fact that we have 
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asked the House to meet for a specific 
purpose, for the achievement of a specific 
task relating to two Bills. In that way 
an understanding arose which binds us, 
not, of course, to overrule any Motion of 
the House regarding any private Mem- 
ber’s Bill, but to suggest to the House a 
course which the Autumn Sitting may 
properly take in order that no person may 
be misled by our arrangements. 

Mr. MACFARLANE : Is it not com- 
petent on any night for a private Mem- 
ber to bring forward any subject to 
which he wishes to direct attention on 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Itis. 

Mr. WOODS: I rise for the purpose 
of making a strong and respectful appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to grant a 
day for the consideration in Committee 
of the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, which 
has been read a second time by a majority 
of 79. On the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, we canvassed a large 
number of the Members of this House as 
to the desirability of holding a Saturday 
Sitting earlier in the Session. We are 
quite certain that if we are granted one 
day it is possible we may get through the 
Committee stage of the Bill. 

Mr. H. LAWSON (Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester) : Would it not be well to pass a 
Resolution for the purpose of carrying 
over the Places of Worship (Sites) Bill 
and the Places of Worship Enfranchixe- 
ment Billto next Session, and reviving 
them then at the advanced stages which 
they have reached during this Session ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
afraid it would not be possible to do as 
the hon. Member desires. At all events, 
the matter would involve a great change 
in our proceedings, and a simple Resolu- 
‘tion could not be viewed as a proper 
vehicle for effecting the hon. Member's 
purpose. As tothe proposal on the sub- 
ject of the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, I 
can again assure the hon. Member who 
makes it of the interest with which this 
subject is regarded by us. The hon. 
Member, first of all, raises the question 
of Parliamentary tactics, for he has given 
the opinion that a Sitting of one day 
would enable the promoters of the Bill 
to make effectual progress with it. Now, 
matters of this kind are matters upon 
which the practice of the persons con- 
cerned with the arrangements of the 
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Government Business enables them to 
speak with great authority, and they 
conceive that a single day would not en- 
able any effectual progress to be made 
with the Bill. If my hon. Friend likes 
to lay before the public the letter which 
I wrote to him some little time ago, it 
will, I think, render practicable a fuller 
comprehension of the motives upon which 
we have acted, and will, perhaps, assist 
the House in deciding whether any ex- 
ception ought to be made in favour of 
this measure. We think that none ought 
to be made to the rule which we have | 
laid down. 

Mr. DARLING: The President of 
the Local Government Board has an- 
nounced that the earliest opportunity 
will be taken next Session to deal with 
the Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill. 
Will the Prime Minister say if it will have 
precedence of the legislation with regard 
to. the Irish evicted tenants ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It would 
be premature on my part to say anything 
of the kind. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) : Cannot any- 
thing be done to enable the Watermen’s 
and Lightermen’s Bill to pass? It has 
only to go through a single stage, and, at 
any rate, it might be revived in the 
ensuing Session without the necessity 
of my again appearing before the 
Examiners, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
nothing to add to what I have already 
stated. 


THE COUNTY MAGISTRACY, * 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether there is any statutory 
enactment requiring that a County 
Magistrate who has acted in that 
capacity for many years should, ipso 
facto, cease to act merely because he 
no longer holds the necessary qualifica- 
tion, or be subject to any and what pains 
and penalties if he continues to so act ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: According to the 
Act, 18 Geo. II., ¢. 20, s. 1 and 3, it 
would appear that any person acting as 
a Magistrate and not holding the neces- 
sary qualifications is liable to a penalty 
of £100. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware of the 
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frequency with which the statutory 
landed qualification for a County Magis- 
tracy is lent to persons about to be 
appointed in order to enable them to 
qualify ; whether this evasion of the law 
subjects either the borrower or the lender 
or both to any and what penalties ; and 
whether he will deal with the whole 
question as early as possible - next 
Session, with a view to the abolition of 
the landed qualification ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no official 
information with regard to the first para- 
graph of my hon. Friend’s question. 
With regard to the second paragraph, I 
would suggest that if my hon. Friend is 
aware of such a case he should state the 
precise facts, and address a question on 
the subject to the Attorney General. As 
I have already stated, it is the intention 
of the Government to ask Parliament to 
abolish the property qualification for 
Magistrates in England and Wales. 


SWAZILAND. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he can state what 
arrangements, temporary or otherwise, 
have been made in reference to the pro- 
posed new Swaziland Convention ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Convention 
has been satisfactorily arranged between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the 
South African Republic, but still awaits 
the signature of the President, news of 
which may be expected any day. So 
soon as he signs, the Papers on the sub- 
ject, which are all ready for presentation, 
will be laid and circulated. Meanwhile, 
the Convention of 1890 has been 
temporarily prolonged until the 30th 
June, 1894, 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd November], 
“ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): Mr. Speaker, I be- 


Mr. Conybeare 
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lieve that at this stage, the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which I believe is 
to be brought to a conclusion to-night, I 
shall do best by trying to direct the few 
remarks I have to make on what appear 
to be the principal and main criticisms 
which have been made on the measure, 
My right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), in his clear and conciliatory 
speech, I think removed many fears that 
were entertained with respect to what 
may be called ecclesiastical questions. 
With reference to the important subject 
of the grouping of small parishes, my 
right hon. Friend also made it quite clear 
that he was prepared to entertain all 
reasonable proposals on that subject 
which would, on the one hand, make the 
best and the most reasonable provision for 
the development of self-government even 
in our smallest villages, and, on the other 
hand,would secure independent action as 
far as possible. My right hon. Friend 
has not the right of reply on this stage 
of the Bill, and I think I may add, on 
his behalf, that we will entertain with 
the greatest care and consideration the 
propositions which have been made, 
especially with reference to allotments, 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rugby (Mr. Cobb), whose interest in 
this question was so early displayed in 
this House, and who, I suppose, is pro- 
bably the only Member of this House 
who, before the Government took the 
question up, laid a Bill respecting Parish 
Councils on the Table of the House. It 
appears to me that although we are 
agreed to a very large extent on the 
general purposes of this Bill, and have had 
in the main a very friendly discussion 
upon it, the chief objections are concen- 
trated on a fear that either through 
Parish Councils, or District Councils, or 
Poor Law Guardians as they will be con- 
stituted when this Bill is passed, there 
will be a ridiculous, or, at any rate, un- 
wise expenditure of money out of the 
rates. The reason given is that many of 
the persons who will be able to vote 
will not, in the opinion of our critics, 
contribute to the money which they vote. 
Even in reference to charities, some fears 
have been expressed that the present 
arrangements about them, and any 
new arrangements which might ensue, 
and which would lead to an alteration 
in the destinations of some of the 
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village charities, would be of a dangerous 
and mischievous character. In my opinion 
all such fears are entirely unfounded. 
In reference to charities, I believe that, in 
proportion to the extent to which you 
have developed the sense of responsibility 
among the working people and the arti- 
sans iv our villages, so far will you find 
the existence of a growing feeling hostile 
to all forms of charity which are pauper- 
ising, even in the slightest degree. I 
have observed, and I think anybody who 
has watched the action of those who have 
distributed charitable funds in the course 
of the recent struggles between the 
masters and miners, whose end we hoped 
to see last week, and whose prolonga- 
tion we view with profound regret 
onall sides of the House, must have 
observed, how those who are most inde- 
pendent and most desirous of avoiding 
charity were affected by the prevailing 
distress. I have been told again and 
again, and know it to be true, that 
those who were most deserving of being 
participators in charitable funds have 
been exactly those who were most un- 
willing to come forward to avail them- 
selves of them. And if their fellow 
working men had to go from house to 
search of those who most 


house in 
needed relief, the reason was that they 
knew very well that though these men 
had an absolute claim upon the relief 
funds they preferred to remain almost 
starving and silent rather than give 
utterance to their claims for the chari- 


table funds they had a right to. In 
connection with Poor Law relief and 
the administration of relief funds, I 
have only this morning received a letter 
from a man who has had a long expe- 
rience in municipal work, and an occasional 
experience in the administration of relief 
funds in cases of distress. He says— 


“ There was nosingle point connected with the 
administration of the Relief Fund” (in a great 
town) “ with which I was more struck than with 
the capacity and shrewdness of the working men 
Members. They could not have been more careful 
in giving relief if they had contributed every 

nny of the fund. It was in vain that the 

oafer or the lazy, drunken vagabond applied for 
relief from this fund; they were too well 
known to the working men members of the 
Committee, and, with very little parley, they 
were referred to the workhouse and its stone- 
yard. But there was another very important 
service these working men members performed, 
and that was the bringing to the notice of the 
Committee of cases of hardship and want 
amongst their neighbours — uncomplaining 
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people who would suffer extremest want before 
they would apply to a Relief Committee or to 
the parish officer. Depend upon it there would 
be no more jealous guardians of public funds 
raised for the relief of the poor than the Coun- 
cillors elected by the class whose low estate 
makes them most Jikely to stand in need of it.” 
This question, Mr. Speaker, is still more 
especially raised im relation to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. We are 
agreed upon the scheme to a certain 
point, but again and again it has been 
urged that we should defer that part of 
the Bill which is connected with the 
change of the methods of election of 
those who now administer poor relief in 
this country. I say, without hesitation, 
the Government consider that the most 
important and the most vital part of their 
Bill. I wish to point out one or two 
reasons why we consider it so important. 
One of the main objects of the Local 
Government reform. is that we should, as 
far as possible, aim at simplification of 
that which is now so complex and so 
intricate. I will refer, merely for the 
purpose of illustration and not for any 
purpose of reviving controversies, to the 
method adopted by the late Government 
in 1888, and to the method adopted by 
ourselves from this particular point of 
view. Befor> the Bill of 1888 was 
introduced there had been for 
many years, as there are _ still, 
a variety of views as to the best way of 
simplifying self-government in rural 
districts. There were those who held 
that it should follow the lines of the 
Unions and the larger areas especially in 
the interest of simplification. There 
were those also who held that you should 
keep permanently before you the interests 
of the villages and the parishes with a 
view to their own self-government, with 
the object of bringing out the feelings of 
local patriotism which lie at the very 
root of all success in local self-govern- 
ment. With these two views before 
ment. With these two views before 
them, the late Government embodied in 
their Bill of 1888 this proposition—that 
the Distriet Councils should be the main 
areas, and that the parishes should, to a 
very large extent, he merged in the 
districts. ‘There was to be no Parish 
Council, and what we call the adoptive 
Acts, which, as I think all present will 
admit, are very important Acts, were to 
be taken away from the parishes, ani 
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handed over to the District Councils. As 
far as there was to be any loval say in 
the matter, any local committees that 
were appointed would have their mem- 
bers selected by the District Councils 
themselves. Then the wards of the 
District Councils largely neglected the 
parishes, because they were to be formed 
according to the population as far as 
possible. Finally, in the original pro- 
posal of the Bill, even County Council 
wards did not necessarily respect the 
parish boundary, although that was 
altered in Committee, so that, at the 
present time, the parochial boundaries 
are respected. Of course, I do not deny 
that it was proposed, when there should 
be time, to reform the Vestry, but, to a 
very large extent, if the Bill had passed, 
parochial life would have been ex- 
tinguished. I do not complain of that, 
because it is in entire accordance with 
the opinion of a very large body of local 
reformers. The late Government would 
have invited the voter to give two votes 
—a vote for the District Council, and 
one for amember of the Board of 
Guardians, which the late Government 
‘thought better to keep distinct from the 
District Council. We have adopted the 
other view. We have taken the Parish 
Council as the first and most important 
unit of self-government, and we have 
invited the House, in this Bill, to join 
together, from the point of view of the 
rural parish, the District Councillor and 
the Poor Law Guardian. We also, in 
our turn, invite the parish voter to give 
two votes, but two votes of a different 
kind. He has first a vote for his Parish 
Council, and, secondly, a vote for 
the person who is to be District 
Councillor and Poor Law Guardian. I 
would say, in connection with that sub- 
ject, that if it is thought that too many 
meetings will be held, and too heavy a 
burden will be laid on that individual, it 
would be far better, at a later date, if it 
becomes necessary, to increase the num- 
ber of representatives to perform this 
work than to separate the work into two 
different categories. On the question of 
Parish Councils, we are, I am glad to 
say, pretty well agreed. Our views 
have become modified since 1888. 
Though there appeared to be a fear at 
that time that parochial self-government 
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would be left out, we have now gone 
back to the older lines indicated by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1885, and referred to in that well-known 
speech at Halifax of the right hon, 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke). It was then con- 
tended that the parish should obtain a 
real measure of self-government, and we 
have arrived, I believe, at an agreement 
on that subject. The last important 
utterance on the other side on this sub- 
ject was made by Lord Salisbury, who 
gave in his adhesion to Parish Councils, 
He justified that adhesion by arguments 
which had a very special and pointed 
reference to myself. I think he held me 
up, to use his own words, as “a warning 
to his countrymen,” and that particular 
observation I have successfully survived. 
I will not go at all into the question— 
although the whole argument, or a con- 
siderable part of the argument, was 
based on my own action—of the rele- 
vaney or accuracy of his remarks, but I 
will venture to say this—that before the 
Recess, during the Recess, and during this 
Debate, hon. Members have, I dare say 
with good reason, very much pressed 
upon us this point, that if we wanted to 
pass this Bill through successfully, we 
must be very much on our guard to avoid 
introducing any controversial matter. I 
would only say that if this was the 
object so prominently placed before us, 
and that if the great thing was to avoid 
Party and personal attack, I must con- 
fess, on reviewing Party counsels, I think 
it would have well become the Leader of 
the Opposition to have obeyed the pre- 
cepts of his Party. We are agreed on 
the point of Parish Councils. On the 
matter of District Councils I think some 
hon. Members have suggested that we 
should put off the whole of the second 
part of thé Bill, but I venture to say that 
from the point of view of the real effec- 
tive working of the whole scheme we 
ought to pass it altogether. If you set 
up Parish Councils and leave the whole 
of the cther arrangements as they are, it 
will make it very difficult to carry out 
the provisions which we desire adminis- 
tered. And I would, further, say this with 
reference to the Poor Law : that really it 
is, on the whole, advisable to do what 
we suggest, and give to the Poor Law 


representatives this other work to do in 
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order that electors on this question at any 
future date may not be concentrated on 
the administration of the Poor Law alone. 
It is very advisable that representatives 
chosen in the parish to go to the Dis- 
trict Council should go for a variety of 
purposes, including Poor Law work, but 
that his attention or that of the voters 
should not be centred in Poor Law relief 
alone. There is another point on which, 
in connection with this subject, a great 
deal of objection has been taken. We 
are told that one ought to have made 
some special provision to combine repre- 
sentation and taxation, and to avoid the 
great danger that may arise from the 
practice that exists in parts of the country 
of enabling the rates of many poor 
persons to be compounded for by the 
parish. To illustrate the great difficulty 
of dealing with this subject of altering 
the arrangements that now take place in 
regard to poor rate both in town and 
country districts, and a difficulty which 
all responsible persons must feel in the 
matter, I want to refer again to the 
Bill of 1888. In forming their resolution 
for District Councils, which embraced, 
as I have pointed out, many of the powers 
which now will remain in the hands of 
the Parish Councils, what did the late 
Government do? ‘They arranged that 
there should be these District Councils 
carrying out the whole of the sanitary 
work, carrying out the whole of the 
highway work, and carrying out the 
whole of the adoptive Acts which now 
belong to the Vestry; and who were to be 
the voters to elect the persons to serve 
on the District Councils? There was 
not a word about altering the Act of 
1869, and the arrangement for the com- 
position of the poor rate between the 
landlords and the Vestries. Not a word. 
The Bill said inasimple, straightforward, 
democratic manner that tae voters for 
these District Councils should be the 
voters on the County Register. I think 
that is a fair indication that Mr. Ritchie 
and the Government who framed that 
Bi)] had,no doubt,looked into the dangers 
that would arise from the vote of the 
compound ratepayer, and come to the 
conclusion that those dangers were not 
so great as to prevent them bringing in 
a democratic proposition like that for 
District Councils, that the subject was 
too coniplicated for them to meddle with, 
and that they were’ not afraid to hand 
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over all these powers to the District 
Councils, leaving the question of com- 
pounding exactly as it is at the present 
time. There was one precaution which 
we do not take, it is true. They set up 
Aldermen in the District Councils, but I 
do not believe the existence of Aldermen 
alone would be a serious method of 
lessening the dangers that have been so 
often pointed out. It seems to me that 
up to any point in this Bill, short of the 
question of Poor Law administration, 
the late Government and the present 
Government go, on the whole, together 
—I do not mean that our proposition is 
not framed in a very different way to the 
Bill of 1888; but I mean that, so far as 
danger from the compound ratepayer is 
concerned, it seems to me that we are at 
one. Itis quite true that we have given 
to the Parish Councils a certain number 
of powers that would not have been con- 
ferred by the Bill of 1888 ; but I do not 
think they make any difference in 
essential principle. We shall be told 
that the difficulty lies in this: that there 
will be a temptation to poor voters to 
vote for a large and widespread distribu- 
tion of outdoor relief. On that I would 
ask—What is it you propose to do? 
Does anyone propose permanently to 
continue the Poor Law Guardians as 
they are now? .-In the course of this 
Debate we have had the negative given 
to that over and over again. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin, 
in concluding the able speech he made 
on this subject, said perfectly clearly he 
did not suppose for a moment that 
ex officio members of Boards of Guar- 
dians or the plural vote would be a 
permanent element in the arrangements 
made in connection with Guardians. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Isle of Thanet said he did not so 
very much care about the ex officios. 
The proposition which the Member for 
Bodmin put forward, and which the 
Member for the Isle of Thanet supported, 
was that there should be some kind of 
minority representation—some kind of 
proportional representation. I have no 
doubt that when we get into Committee 
some proposition will be made on this 
subject, as it was made on the County 
Council Bill of 1888. For my own part, 
I have never been able to see that we 
shall really very seriously alter the 
character of the representation on these 
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Representative Bodies by adopting such 
a.proposal. But I shall not be expected 
to go into that very difficult question at 
the present moment. It will be dis- 
cussed on its own merits at the proper 
time. What I want to press on hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on this most im- 
portant matter of the Poor Law is this : 
Why do you urge us to put off this 
question at the present time? Is it not 
wiser, on the whole, to change the 
character of these Boards into more 
popular and democratic bodies than they 
are at present rather than leave Poor 
Law, and Poor Law alone, high and dry, 
as it were, open to attack from every 
quarter in consequence of its present 
method of representation being so en- 
tirely out of harmony with the other 
principles which guide our local govern- 
ment? Are you not actually creating 
the very danger which you want to 
avoid ? It is said we are engaged in the 
study of a great many new problems in 
. connection with Poor Law administra- 
tion. I venture to say that the problems 
are really not new. All those who have 
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been interested in Poor Law administra- 
tion have been asking a variety of ques- 


tions on this subject in the past, and 
will ask them again so long as our 
system of Poor Law relief goes on 
in this country for years to come. 
There are those who urge that you can 
get rid of pauperism by strict administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and, up to a certain 
point, there isa great deal of sound sense 
in what is so urged. But people will 
continue to ask the question, while 
technically yon may get rid of pauperism, 
to what extent will you get rid of what 
is really poverty ? They will also ask, 
however much you may systematise your 
charitable arrangements, what is the 
exact differeuce, as regards the recipient, 
between the receipt of State relief by the 
pauper and the receipt of carefully organ- 
ised charity by the recipient of that 
charity ? And there will be those who 
for a very long time to come will com- 
pare and contrast the advantages of 
indoor and outdoor relief, especially in 
the case of the aged poor in our country 
districts. There will be those who will 
believe that, as far as possible, you must 
make arrangements—such as those de- 
scribed by the hon. Member: for Liver- 
pool when he spoke of the West Derby 
workhouse—to make the people as com- 
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fortable and as happy as possible within 
the walls of the workhouse. There will 
be those who will take the view that 
there should be nothing in the real sense 
of what may be called either comfort or 
happiness in the fullest degree in our 
workhouses. You will find over and 
over again in our villages deserving old 
men who, like one I have in mind, prefer to 
fight for their living outside the Union, 
because they can do a bit of work in their 
garden when they feel able, can get up 
when they like, and go to bed when they 
choose, are not locked up at night, and 
can have their victuals when it suits them. 
There are two points of view, and there 
will be two points of view among the 
administrators of our system of outdoor 
relief for many a year to come, and I 
think it will be very much wiser at once 
to popularise these bodies, and accustom 
them to the system of things as it is. 
Let them face all the difficulties of the 
system as it now is, and of its responsi- 
bilities. Let them become accustomed to 
it at once, and if, as time goes on, 
changes are proposed which might be 
considered dangerous, those who think 
them dangerous will find it better and 
easier to fight those proposed changes 
than if they had to fight at the same time 
a proposition which we may not all agree 
with, to do away with the ez officio 
element and the plural vote. I hope we 
shall find no serious opposition to this 
conception of the Government's scheme, 
because I believe that in the very 
interests of those who are advocates of 
what is called wise and strict Poor Law 
administration such opposition would be 
a very great mistake. We have been 
told that the ex officio Chairmen of 
Guardians are almost essential in the 
work of good administration of Poor Law 
relief. My right hon. Friend has had 
some figures taken out on this matter. 
There are 648 Unions, and, therefore, 
there are 648 Chairmen ot Boards of 
Guardians in the country. Now, of these 
only 249 are ex officio. Of course, the 
total number of purely urban Boards of 
Guardians out of these 648 is com- 
paratively small in proportion, but 
my right hon. Friend has not given 
me the figures bearing upon these. 
Then, of the Vice Chairmen, who also 
are important persons to consider in this 
matter, out of the 648 only 109 are 
ex officio. That shows that there is a 
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very large proportion of Chairmen, and a 
still larger proportion of Vice Chairmen, 
who are already taken from among the 
elected members. There is, I think, 
another ground why we need not fear 
any very rash expenditure of rates in 
connection with District or Parish Coun- 
cils. It is a common experience of 
those who are interested in an increase 
of expenditure of rates on genuinely 
good and advantageous objects, such as 
free libraries or some public improvement 
which would confer great benefit, 
especially on the poorer classes of the 
community, to find the greatest difficulty 
in persuading the ratepayers that it is 
a right thing, even those ratepayers who 
do not pay rates themselves directly at 
all. I have again and again found, in 
connection with School Board matters, 
when somewhat advanced proposals have 
been made as regards new schools and 
the like, that ratepayers, say, in a colliery 
district, where-nearly every occupier does 
not pay rates directly but indirectly, 
entertain an extreme and generally an 
overpowering fear of any increase of 
rates in consequence. It may be said 
that this is because they fear that rents 
may be increased ; but we know that in 
country districts it is very difficult to 
raise rents, because the cottages are 
often let at really charity rents which 
do not pay interest on the capital in- 
vested. And, in addition to that, it 
must be borne in mind that in the country 
villages for a long time to come the 
landlord and farmer will still possess 
very large influence over those to whom 
they pay wages and let cottages, and 
would be able to prevent any proposal 
to increase the rates in a rapid or 
dangerous manner. I hope we shall 
take this opportunity to democratise the 
system of administration. We must 
recognise that there is a great deal in the 
administration of the Poor Law system, 
especially in the country, which is ex- 
tremely mechanical, and which, with 
reference especially to children, requires 
a great deal of improvement. We ought 
to welcome that increase of local interest 
and local supervision which we may 
hope will arise from the adoption of the 
elective principle. The Government 
only ask that the people who will be 
elected members of these bodies under 
this Bill shall be put into what may 
fairly be called a responsible position as 
VOL. XVIII. [rocrtn sertes.] 
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soon as possible, and base their action 
upon the votes of the masses of the 
ratepayers, in order that they may then 
learn to consider the most important 
question of what is the effect on character 
of Poor Law relief, whether indoor or 
outdoor, and how they may best tend to 
avert bad habits among those who 
receive relief and to encourage good 
habits in the interest of the community. 
I wish to say one or two words on the 
suggestion of extravagance on the part 
of Parish Councils. Let us consider 
what, in the case of a country village, is 
the actual condition of things we have 
to face. We have to face the position 
of a large number of communities in 
which the tenants hola, as a rule, only 
from year to year, and in the South of 
England, at any rate, only from week to 
week, aud in which, as an Assistant 
Commissioner said the other day, a most 
numerous class of labourers are placed in 
@ precarious and dependent position be- 
cause they have— 

“To look to their employer both for their 
wages and for their house, and are liable to 
be turned out at a week’s notice if they dis- 
agree with the employer.” 
We have to face a condition of things in 
which even now, notwithstanding what 
has been done, allotments are too few 
and too small, and in many cases the 
rent is unreasonably high. Then, from 
a social point of view, we find, as 
another of these Commissioners said— 

“The lack of rational and wholesome: 
somentive one of the chief defects of village 
ife, 
and it is a want that might easily be 
met by a little kindly organisation, but 
without, as he said— 

“ The grandmotherly control which too often 
renders such attempts unpopular.” 
We have also to bear in mind that the 
great bulk of the labourers have to rely 
on pauperism when they are past work. 
This state of things, which is familiar to 
many of us,is not a state of things 
which we expect to abolish by setting 
up Parish and District Councils. 1 do 
not say for a moment that we shall 
change the economic condition of the 
labourers and artisans in our villages by 
any Bill or Act which Parliament may 
pass ; but I do think we can improve the. 
spirit in which these matters are being 
met and grappled with ; that we can, to 
some extent, render more hopeful the 
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éutlook for those who have to endure the 
poverty which is so rife in our country 
villages. After all, the things which 
Parish Councils will have to do will 
often be very small indeed, and need not 
be ‘very expensive; but, though very 
small, they are just as important in their 
way as some of the large schemes of im- 
provement in our great towns. Take 
the question of water. There are 
villages where a decent supply of good 
water is wholly wanting, and where a 
very modest expenditure would alter the 
condition of things altogether. In the 
ease of lighting, I have known villages 
in which propositions have been made 
and carried out to devote small sums of 
money to the purpose of lighting, so that 
the inhabitants shall not be subject to 
the inconvenience of going about at 
night in dark streets, and that has 
been done at an extremely mode- 
rate expense. In the matter of 
sanitation, a “ditch or drain pre- 
judicial to health,” with the word “ nui- 
sance” or the like, as found in the Bill, 
may mean very little in connection with 
a single cottage, but may be of as great 
importance to a village as a great scheme 
of: drainage to a large town. It may, 
too, involve the health of the family 
living in the cottage. Rights of way, 
again, are matters of great importance to 
rural communities, for a humble path 
across a few fields may be as necessary 
to a labourer as a great canal or highway 
to a large community. Again, upon the 
increase in the size of allotments may, in 
some cases, depend the question of food 
w no food. In regard to libraries, many 
must see that the day is approaching 
when the most intelligent villagers will 
ask for some public provision of decent 
literature in their midst. The progress 
in the matter of evening continuation 
schools is so rapid that it causes me 
to ayticipate a possible uncomfortable 
quarter of an hour with my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who may, in the present state of the 
Revenue, administer to me a reproof on 
this subject. Where, however, people in 
villages are willing to help, it will be 
found that a very reasonable and good 
supply of books can be provided without 
any very formidable expense. It seems 
to me, therefore, that without antici- 
pating any great economical change, we 
may, under this Bill, look for a great 
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deal that will prove ofthe highest im- 
portance. We'may hope for that kind of 
corporate ‘action which will bring about 
the association of different classes, which 
is a matter of such great importance in a 
country like ours. Persons sitting on 
the Parish’Councils will learn to know 
and appreciate one another in a manner 
which they have never done before. I 
remember being very much struck with 
Debate in the House of Lords two or 
three years ago, in which the Duke of 
St. Albans moved that the property 
qualification for’: County Magistrates 
should be done away with. The Motion 
was supported by Earl Cowper and some 
Chairmen of County Councils upon the 
ground that since the establishment of 
County Councils they, as Chairmen: of 
some of those Councils, had been brought 
into contact with many persons—farmers, 
tradesmen, and the like—had watched 
them do the work, and had come to the 
conclusion that these persons, though 
lacking the property qualification, were 
perfectly fit to be Magistrates. For 
their part, therefore, they wished the 
property qualification to be done away 
with. That was not, however, the view 
which the late Lord Chancellor and the 
majority of the House of Lords took, and 
the Motion of the Duke of St. Albans 
was not accepted. But the views of the 
supporters of the Resolution then pro- 
posed will be found, I think, in the future 
to be true in regard to the present Bill. 
Those of the wealthier classes who will 
sit hereafter on the Councils which the 
Bill proposes to establish will discover 
among their neighbours many qualities 
which they have not before detected, 
while the poorer members will learn to 
understand the motives and intentions of 
their more prosperous neighbours much 
better than they have ever done before 
when they come to sit side by side with 
them. The great advantage of publicity, 
too, will be apparent in every village, 
for the representatives of the people will 
often be asked for advice on small 
matters in which their poorer neighbours 
think they are subjected to injury, and 
experience shows that publicity is often 
the best antidote to petty tyranny. Con- 
tinuity will also be secured. With a 
change of squire or the departure of a 
friendly clergyman voluntary arrange- 
ments for the public good often fall to 
the ground; but, under the Bill, the 
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advantage of continuity ‘will no 
longer be dependent on individual pro- 
positions or personal support, and I am 
of opinion that many of those who are 
really anxious to help and improve 
village life will most heartily welcome 
the establishment of Parish Councils. 
Most of us know of many owners of 
property and other persons of responsi- 
bility in country districts whose interest 
in life seems to be solely or mainly a 
love of sport or personal pomp; but 
there are also many who are as anxious 
to solve the social problems of the day 
as any man in the Kingdom. To these 
jJatter Parish Councils will be a perfect 
godsend. Nowadays, people in the 
villages are wont to say, “ We look to 


you to do this or that,” whereas these. 


owners will hereafter be able to reply, 
“You doit for yourselves, and we will 
hielp you to the best of our ability.” 
‘This will bring about a far better feeling 
between class and class, and will give a 
better opportunity to men and women of 
the upper and middle classes who are 
anxious to solve some of those problems 
in a useful spirit. I have no wish to 
exaggerate the importance of the Bill ; 
but I do think that, in its humble 
way, it is as important as the great 
Municipal Act of 1835. It will start the 
beginnings of municipal life, which will 
be really successful if only the right 
spirit is found to try and work them in a 
reasonable way. It will train many who 
now live in our villages without any 
knowledge of what self-government is ; 
and that training will be valuable 
to them whether they remain in the 
villages or whether they go from them. 
I believe that town attractions will con- 
tinue to draw away the best of our 
young men and women ; but if they are 
brought up to see the villages on a self- 
governing basis, they will go to the 
towns with a better feeling; while, if 
they remain, they will stay in a place 
where poverty is not so hard to bear, 
because all people will feel that they 
count for something, and that they all 
have an interest in the community, how- 
ever humble, to which they belong. All 


will agree that in democratic progress 
like that in which we are about to take 
a very important step in the passing of 
this Bill there is no going back, and it 
will be far better to go forward gene- 
rously, judiciously, and fully. 


If we 
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show our interest in the subject by carry- 
ing the Bill through as a whole, we shall 
develop in our villages a sense of ¢o- 
operative action which, when the Bill 
becomes an Act, will produce. men. and 
women of energy, insight, and self-respect, 
who will do admirable work under its :pro- 
visions. | If we fairly and sympatheti- 
cally lead the.dwellers in our villages to 
take a hopeful view, there is no need to 
fear a wasteful misuse of the opportuni- 
ties about to be provided, and we shall 
find a large amount of intelligence, and a 
very strong sense of public duty. If the 
Bill, when it becomes an Act, is received, 
as I am sure it will be, in the country 
districts, it will prove a measure of great 
advantage to the nation, because it will 
east upon the rural population a new 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
the community. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Whatever comment or criticism the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just down might receive at our hands, 
I am sure, at all events, we shall all be 
glad to admit that he has approached 
this subject in the tone and temper of 
which an example was given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, and which, 
I trust, will be maintaived during the 
rest of our Debates, although it has been 
broken in one very significant instance by 
a colleague. of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There is, indeed, a marked divergence 
between the manner in which the subject 
has been treated for the most part in this 
House and the manner in which the 
supporters of the present Government 
spoke on it outside. So long as they are 
not addressing you, Mr. Speaker, but 
speaking to their constitvents and the 
public at large, they appear to think that 
this Bill will perform one of two great 
functions—either it will insure the pas- 
sage of Home Rule in the next Parlia- 
ment, or else, in addition to that great 
legislative advantage, it will bring about 
a condition of things in our rural dis- 
tricts which even the most sanguine 
prophet up to this time has hardly 
ventured to forecast in the dim and dis- 
tant future. I think it was the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland who said that the 
establishment of Parochial Councils was 
going to re-introduce parochial prosperity, 
that “golden grain” was going to wave 
over fields now lying desolate because 
M 2 
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their owners and cultivators had not had 
the advantage of electing members of the 
Parochial Councils. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has given us a 
picture of rural life which I do not re- 
cognise. He has indicated his belief that 
for the first time in the history of England 
apparently this Bill would make the 
owners and occupiers on the one side and 
the labouring classes on the other know 
each other—— 

Mr. ACLAND: I did not say that. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am very 
glad to think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not make that statement, because, 
from such knowledge of rural life in 
Scotland and England as I possess, I 
affirm that there is not that division 
between the owners of property and the 
labouring classes which some hon. Gentle- 
men may desire to create, and that there 
is not that mutual ignorance which it 
requires a Parish Councils Bill to finally 
put an end to. I freely acknowledge 
that in what he has said the right hon. 
Gentleman, like the President of the 
Local Government Board, has given no 
occasion of offence to any class. In this 


respect his speech differed materially from 


that of the Under Secretary for India, who 
spoke from the Treasury Bench—lI pre- 
sume on behalf of the Government—on 
Friday night. The speech of that hon. 
Gentleman was not addressed to the Bill 
atall. It was a reminiscence, apparently, 
of some oration he had been making to 
the labourers in Bedfordshire, and I 
thought I saw in it adumbrations of some 
family quarrel which may have divided 
him from his usual supporters. The hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to tell us 
that until the passing of this Bill the 
agricultural labourers at the best were 
cyphers, or at the worst were serfs. He 
was apparently fond of that jingle of 
alliteration, because he told us it was a 
quotation from a speech of his own made 
in 1885. The hon. Gentleman is econo- 
mical of his perorations, and appeared 
to think that a peroration which was 
suited to the Reform Bill of 1885, that 
gave the agricultural labourer the Par- 
liamentary vote, was equally suitable to 
the Bill that gave the agricultural labourer 
a Parish Councils vote. But what 
exaggerated rubbish is this! These 
men, who it now appears are either serfs 
or cyphers, have got the vote for the 
County Councils ; they have got a vote 
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for the return of Members to this House, 
and they have the honour, amongst other 
things, of returning the hon. Member 
himself. ‘To tell us, then, that.these men 
have not got liberty, that they have been 
deprived up to the present moment of the 
liberties of citizenship, is to put a tax 
upon our common sense which I think 
the hon. Gentleman should reserve for 
his orations in his own county. His 
speech was not addressed to the merits or 
the demerits of this Bill. It was a mere 
platform performance, born out of due 
season and uttered :in the wrong place, 
and as such, I think, it might be con- 
signed to obscurity. I should not have 
said a word about it but for the fact that. 
I presume the hon. Gentleman represented 
the Government. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE indicated 
dissent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am glad to 
gather that the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for India did not speak 
for the Government. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It does 
strike me that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has raised a point of some im- 
portance and interest. Most certainly 
during the whole of my recollection a 
Member of the Government not in the 
Cabinet, and whose Departmental labours 
are not in question, is never understood 
to speak for the Government. I mention 
this because in my early days it was a 
common practice for Members of the 
Government not in the Cabinet to enter 
into general debate, and I think it was a. 
very good practice. It has very much 
gone into desuetude of late years, and 1 
interrupted the right hon. Gentleman 
because I thought that his remarks. 
tended to check the revival of that 
practice, which I confess I wish to see, 
within limits, revived. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman need offer no apology 
for his interruption, which I have heard 
with the greatest pleasure for a double 
reason. In the first place, I entirely 
agree with the general proposition he 
has laid down that it is not desirable to 
restrict too much the opportunities of 
participation in debate by subordinate 
Members of the Government, and I 
listened to him with pleasure in the 
second place, because, although I do not 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to dis- 
sociate himself from the Member for 
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Bedfordshire, he is apparently not pre- 

to associate himself with that hon. 
Member. That is a_ half-admission 
which I reeeive trom the right hon. 
Gentleman with great pleasure. I should 
wish to allude to one of the two ques- 
tions that have been raised in the Debate 
—dquestions that are settled and ques- 
tions that are unsettled. In dealing 
with questions that have been settled, I 
would allude particularly to the question 
of Chureh eharities. The declarations 
of the Government upon this subject as 
to the way they have acted and what 
they desire to obtain are so clear and 
explicit that I shall ask nothing more 
from them at the present stage of the 
Bill, but will reserve myself till we come 
to Committee, with the view of seeing 
that the policy they have declared is 
really adequately and completely carried 
out by the elauses of the Bill as provided 
by them. I pass from that to the 
question of the division, or rather the 
amalgamation, of parishes. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down occupied some part of his speech 
in drawing a comparison between 
the policy pursued by the Government 
and the policy pursued by ourselves 
when we were responsible for Bills deal- 
ing with local government, and the 
right hon. Gentleman congratulates him- 
self that he, in his Bill, is going to take 
advantage of that sentiment of local 
patriotism which already exists in the 
ease of the parishes, and which he desires 
to utilise for purposes of local govern- 
ment. I think that is one of the advan- 
tages of the scheme of the Government. 
I do not say whether their scheme is as 
good as or better than our scheme, but 
I say if you are going to draw upon this 
local parochial patriotism for the proper 
carrying out of your measure, do not 
deal with it by halves. How can you 
effectively utilise the local patriotism of 
the parish when you amalgamate it with 
or merge it in something else? The 
local patriotism will vanish; you will 
destroy that which exists, and you will 
make no provision for any new thing 
taking the place of that which you have 
destroyed. I would earnestly beg the 
Government to consider whether the 
concession they have indicated is suffi- 
cient to carry ont their own objects, 
and whether in Committee it would not 
be desirable to goeven yet a step further, 
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and while not precluding or preventing 
amalgamation, at all events leaving it as 
voluntary with the parishes to be amalga- 
mated, whether they will or will not lose 
their individuality in some larger unit to 
be created ? I come to a question of even 
greater importance—the power which 
you propose to delegate to the Parish 
Councils ; and though I think some of the 
powers, perhaps, require guarding and 
restricting, my complaint rather is that 
the powers are not numerous enough than 
that they are too numerous. There is 
one power you have given which, I 
think, ought not to be allowed to pass 
this House without amendment—I mean 
that particular provision with regard to 
the compulsory purchase of land. Is it 
fair to turn a Government Department in 
these days into a judicial tribunal from 
which there is no appeal? To make a 
Local Government Board Inspector the 
absolutely final arbitrator on real property 
in our districts is to throw upon the 
Department a burden it is not qualified or 
fitted to bear. Iam afraid, in this con- 
nection, that there is a tendency at the 
present time to turn these great Depart- 
ments of the State into political engines, 
a tendency which is new, which, I think, 
is deplorable, and which, I think, ought 
to be put an end to. The right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke before me—the 
Minister for Edueation—has, if I am not 
misinformed, with regard to his own 
Department over and over again used the 
powers of that Department to squeeze 
the voluntary schools, and, by squeezing 
the voluntary schools, to carry out the 
policy of particular portions of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. ACLAND: Squeeze them out of 
what ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Squeeze 
them out of existence. It would not be 
in Order for me to go at length into the 
official action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man now, but I shall be prepared, when- 
ever the occasion arises, to make good 
my words on that point. All I am now 
saying is that I see a tendency to turn 
Public Departments into political in- 
struments, and if that tendency is going 
to increase it will be even more difficult 
in the future than it is now to tolerate 
such a state of things as that a Local 
Government Board Inspector shall be an 
omnipotent arbitrator as to the value of 
land and houses. [Ministerial cries of 
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“Arbitration!”] No; but it is not 
worth while going into that. [ Laughter. ] 
Well, I will point out, then, that arbitra- 
tion does come in with regard to price, 
but not with regard to compulsory pur- 
chase ; and on both those points I do not 
think that the machinery of a Local Go- 
vernment Board Inspector, whether sup- 
plemented or not by an arbitrator, is safe 
or just. I will first deal with what is 
by far the most important question raised 
by this Bill. It is a question which bas 
evidently pre-oceupied both the Govern- 
ment and everyone else interested in the 
matter more than any other, but it is one 
on which the Governizent have not given 
us a very full or fair measure of argu- 
ment. I allude to the question of finan- 
cial responsibilities. I appeal to the 
great number of gentlemen who take a 
great interest in local government to 
say whether it is not the fact that the 
whole essence of good government is 
sound and economic finance. The 
danger, and almost the only danger, 
which I see in the future with regard to 
the local government of England is the 
danger of financial extravagance ; and 
I do not think that the Government have 
adequately faced the dangers which are 
before them, or provided adequate remedies 
and safeguards against those dangers. 
Consider how we in this House fence our- 
selves round, as far as..we can, with pre- 
cautions against our own extravagance. 
Consider the traditions which govern 
our actions ; the provisions which prevent 
private Members from proposing au in- 
crease of expenditure ; the evormous-and 
ponderous machinery of the Treasury 
against which much may possibly be 
said, but which has this enormous advan- 
tage: that it makes expenditure by any 
Public Department a matter of such in- 
tolerable difficulty that any Minister— 
no matter how anxious he may be to 
earry out special schemes connected with 
his own Department—shrinks from the 
inevitable evils of a controversy with 
this powerful organisation. I do not 
complain of it, though I may have 
done so when I was a Minister. 
Looking at it from the point of view of 
Government economy, I think it is abso- 
lutely necessary. And yet, with all 
these precautions, how difficult it is to 
keep down expenditure. How difficult 
it is to keep it down in the Local Bodies 


which you have already created. Look’ 
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at the increased expenditure in the 
counties and in the boroughs since you 
have given them democratic govern- 
ment. Look at the alarming growth 
of local indebtedness. Many good 
things may be said of that form of demo- 
cratic government with the burdens of 
which the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down occupied us. Bat this 
cannot be said of it—that it is a form of 
government tending to economy. And 
yet you are going to give the power of 
practically unlimited expenditure to the 
new Local Bodies which you are going 
to create under circumstances which, as 
I shall show, offer fewer safeguards 
for economy and more temptations to 
expenditure than any form of represen- 
tative government in the world. When 
a gentleman comes forward to represent. 
a ward in his borough he is elected by a 
most varied constituency for most varied 
and complex objects. When he comes 
forward as a candidate for this House, 
again, he represents a most varied con- 
stituency, and is elected.for most varied 
and complex objects, of which expendi- 
ture is only one. He is elected for 
reasons convected with all the diffused 
aud complicated life of. a great. com- 
munity ; and naturally, therefore, even 
those persons who are not direcily 
interested in public economy—if there 
are such—have no motive whatever for 
electing a man merely because he says 
he is going to make a free expenditure of 
public funds. But that is not the case 
with these new bodies. Almost all the 
gentlemen, who have spoken from the 
Government Bench have had their eye 
upon the urban districts, and not upon 
the thinly-populated rural districts. But 
take a very common case—take the case 
of a small parish owned, perhaps, by one 
man, and farmed at the most by two or 
three men. That is not uncommon. In 
cases like that the whole rates at present 
are, and will be in the future, paid by those 
three or four men—by the occupiers 
in the first place, and by the owner 
in the long run. You are going 
to make a constituency in which 
these three men, as far as_ their 
electoral value is concerned, will not 
count at all, and in which all the power 
of expenditure will be given to the more 
than 90 per cent. of the people in the 
parish who do not, directly or indirectly, 
pay 6d. to the rates, and who only. in 
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a remote degree are interested in seeing 
that parochial economy is observed. Is 
there any resemblance between that state 
of things and the conditions in an urban 
district? There the houses are let on 
commercial principles. There, if the 
rates go up, the rents go up very quickly ; 
and it is brought home to the compound 
householder very clearly that, if the 
borough in which he lives chooses to be 
extravagant, he will have to pay, directly 
or indirectly, and pretty quickly. Is that 
the case in the rural parish ? The ecot- 
tages are possibly not let for money: at 
all; There is actually no rent, or the 
rent is paid by the farmer. From time 
immemorial the cottages have not been 
let for a commercial rent at all, but for a 
fixed rate of so much per week ; and 
though the landlord may greatly im- 
prove his cottages, and generally amelio- 
rate the condition of the labourer, he 
does not add to the:rent. How are you 
going to bring home to the voters of that 
district that . parochial extravagance 
means to them, in the long run, an increase 
in the rate? You cannot do it, because 
it: is not the fact. .What is the fact? 
That perhaps in the not very distant 
future, if the rates are raised beyond a 
certain point, the: land will go out of 
eultivation, or that other and cheaper 
forms of labour will be employed ; that 
the demand for labour will in some way 
be diminished. . But that is-a remote 
penalty to hold over a man for municipal 
extravaganee, and Members of the Go- 
vernment who talk glibly of the economy 
which is to be practised in these rural 
districts have not considered the ordinary 
motives by which ordinary human beings 
are animated, and have not recognised 
that the English rural labourer is like the 
parson, the squire, and the farmer, none 
of whom can be safely entrusted with the 
expenditure of other people’s money. In 
order to bring this fact, if possible, home 
to the minds of hon. Members, let me 
take a very simple illustration—an ex- 
treme, but not an impossible case, which, 
though extreme, could probably be 
paralleled in a large number of districts. 
It is the case in which most of the land 
is practically both owned and occupied 
by the resident squire. In that parish 
you set up a Parish Council. The 
Parish Council decide that they would 
like compulsorily to hire one of the fields 
most convenient to themselves, and, 
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as I will assume for the sake of 
argument, most necessary for the cul- 
tivation of one of the farms of the parish. 
The First Commissioner of Works, in 
alluding to this particular danger—that 
the land particularly valuable for cultiva- 
tion would be taken for parochial pur- 
poses—said, “Oh, in that case there will 
be great damages to be paid for 
severance, and the cost of the proceeding 
will be so great that the Parish Council 
will uot indulge in it.” But the cost 
will not fall upon them, but upon the 
farmer. The farmer will appeal to the 
Local Government Board’s valuer for a 
specially high price for the field taken 
from him, and that price will be paid by 
himself, and by no ene else. A few 
years elapse; and this land, compulsorily 
hired, is thrown upon the farmer's hands 
again in a very exhausted condition. Of 
course, no hardship can arise out of that, 
because the Bill provides that there shall 
be ample compensation in every such 
case. But who pays this ample com- 
pensation? | Why, the very man from 
whom the field has been taken; | First, 
then, you destroy his farm at his own 
expense ; then you destroy the land which 
has been taken from him ; and, finally, you 
throw the land baek on: his hauds and 
make him pay for the deterioration 
which has been inflicted upon him. Is 
that a system, which you can tolerate ? 
Of course, such eases will not be common, 
but cases very nearly the same would be 
common. How many parishes there are 
where the people who would feel the 
rate are the smallest possible percentage 
of the total voting community, and they 
are the very people who would gain 
nothing by the expenditure of the rates. 
It is not the large ratepayers who want 
playgrounds, and allotments, and village 
libraries ; so that you really are setting 
up this state of things. Those who have 
the whole control of the finance of the 
community are divided into two sections 
—a very small section which pays 
parochial rates and gets no benefit from 
them, and a very large section which 
pays no parochial rates and gets all the 
benefit from them. That is an impossible 
system. There is no real resemblance 
between that system and the system 
already existing, either in regard to 
counties or boroughs. I never have 
denied that in both those cases the com- 
pound householder was a real danger. 
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But that danger is minimised by the 
complexity of our institutions, and the 
vast number of small ratepayers, and by 
many other circumstances, none of 
which exists in the rural districts. In 
the absence of these safeguards, I do not 
believe it would be safe to pass into 
law the financial system which you 
have chosen to embody in your Bill; 
and you talk, and in my opinion you talk 
rightly, of the educational value of local 
institutions, and the responsibility thrown 
for the management of his community 
upon the rural voter. Sir, your whole 
machinery will be an instrument not of 
education, but of demoralisation, if you 
allow this question of finance to divide 
the classes who are to vote upon the 
Parish Council, and if you divorce all 
the duties and privileges of the electorate 
‘from the inevitable cost of bearing the 
expense which local institutions must 
necessarily entail. So far as I am at 
present advised, I should not propose in 
Committee to alter the existing system 
of the incidence of rating at all; but I 
do think that the parochial rate should 
be paid by the constituency by which the 
Parish Council is elected. I am perfectly 


unable to perceive any argument in 
favour of such a proceeding as that pro- 


posed. If this House were to become 
the mere slave of the convenience of the 
tax collector—for that is what it comes 
to—you must collect the poor rates by 
the method known as the compound 
householder system. I told the Housea 
short time ago that I thought, in some 
respects, the powers conferred upon the 
Parish Councils might with advantage 
‘be extended. Upon this point I object 
to lay down any dogmatic statement, or 
‘to make any cut-and-dried proposal to 
*the House; but I would suggest to the 
‘House and to the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of this Bill that it would be 
proper, when you are bringing into ex- 
istence these Parish Councils, you should 
give them some power, at any rate, over 
our system of education. I do not be- 
lieve that if you set up your Parish 
Councils you will be able, in the long 
run, to keep side by side a School Board 
elected for the same area and by the same 
people. I think the thing is absurd. I 
am not suggesting now that School Boards 
should be abolished in this Bill, but I 
do think there are certain powers in 
connection with education which ought 
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to be given at once and in this Bill to 
Parish Councils. There is one point 
which is very important. This Parish 
Council is to manage the finances of the 
parish ; it is to be responsible for the 
parochial budget, and has to determine 
what the parish can afford for this 
budget. How can it do that if there is 
a School Board in the same area that 
has the right to impose any rate it pleases 
on the parish, and no Local Authority of 
any sort has the smallest title to inter- 
fere? I think this is most absurd, and I 
think that those who are responsible for 
preparing the parochial budget should 
have something to say to the School 
Board expenditure, and should be able, 
in the interest of local finances, to put 
some kind of check upon the possibly 
excessive demands made upon the Local 
Boards by the School Board Committee. 
That point, I admit, is surrounded by 
difficulties, and I only suggest the matter 
to the right hon. Gentleman as one 
which is worthy of very careful con- 
sideration. But there are two points in 
which no difficulty will be found. The 
right hon. Gentleman has acted with 
great Departmental discretion, and I 
think he will probably receive my 
suggestion with favour. We were told 
by the Home Secretary that the right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last was in 
love with the denominational system. If 
that is so, he has dissembled his favour 
with great success up to the present 
time. He has told us, among other things, 
that he had forced in one or two cases 
School Boards upon parishes where there 
has been some kind of a meeting to make 
a demand for such a School Board, but 
which, so far as I know, on no ground 
would be said to express the deliberate 
will of the ratepayers. 

Mr. ACLAND asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to state the cases. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will 
not enter into a debate with the right 
hon. Gentleman across the floor of the 
House, but I have not made the state- 
ment without inquiring into the facts. 

Mr. ACLAND: The only case _in 
which auything has been done resembling 
what the right hon. Gentleman com- 
plains of is the case of the closure of 
certain schools, and ever since the Act of 
1870—in Mr. Forster’s time more fre- 
quently than in mine—School Boards 
were occasionally set up on the closure of 
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a particular school. This is an extremely 


rare case. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was pro- 
bably mistaken in my facts. My 


impression is that there have been other 


cases. 

Mr. ACLAND: Any meeting of 
ratepayers can vote for a School Board in 
any parish throughout the Kingdom, and 
Ihave nothing to do with it except to 
set it up. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At all 
events, I understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman had reluctantly set up School 
Boards in certain places in consequence 
of the decision of non-representative 
meetings of ratepayers. I wish to save 
him from that in the future, and I hope 
an Amendment will be placed on the 
Paper, by which all power will be taken 
away from casual meetings of ratepayers, 
and in which the Parish Council, with 
the assent of the Parish Assembly, shall 
alone be competent to demand that in any 
given parish a School Board should be 
setup. There is another point also con- 
nected with education which I would 
with equal earnestness press upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, and with regard 
to which I hope an Amendment will be 
moved. When a School Board has been 
set up it is excessively difficult to get rid 
of it. I believe there are legislative 
powers in the Act of 1878 by which, 
under certain circumstances, if there be no 
property belonging to a School Board, it 
is possible to get rid of it. I think that 
power should be very greatly enlarged. 
After all, if there be property belonging 
to a School Board it is parish property, 
and it might be dealt with by the Parish 
Council, and ought to be dealt with 
by the Parish Council. I certainly 
should vote for an Amendment which 
would hand back to persons willing to 
undertake the responsible duties of edu- 
cation, if and when the Parish Council, 
with the assent of the ratepayers, should 
make a demand to that effect. It would 
give an enormous elasticity to the educa- 
tional system, and would relieve the 
right hon. Gentleman from a great many 
disagreeable duties. We should then 
get rid of many School Boards, which 
are only a burden to the parish rates, and 
there would be a much-needed protection 
to the voluntary system which, unfortu- 
nately, does not now exist. I leave the 
question of Parish Councils, and come to 
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the vast, more vital, and more important 
question of the Poor Law. The Govern- 
ment will not say they have nailed their 
colours to the mast upon the question 
whether it shall be dealt with in this 
Bill or not, but they have given a very 
clear indication of the policy of which 
they approve. I do not agree with that 
policy, and my first reason for disagree- 
ing with it is entirely drawn from the 
convenience of Parliamentary attendances 
and the exigencies of Parliamentary time. 
Mr. Ritchie’s Bill of 1888 was a longer 
Bill than this; it was largely a Bill of 
uncontroversial machinery, and certainly 
did not contain so many questions re- 
quiring the critical serutiny of this 
House as the Bill now before us. It 
took 41 days to pass, and I cannot see 
how the present Bill, if you are going to 
keep in Part II., is to take a day less. 
How are we going to find 41 days, and 
how we are going to do more work for 
41 days, I confess I do not clearly under- 
stand. This is a question which affects 
the majority quite as much as the 
minority, but if the Government deter- 
mine, in the interests of Parliament and 
in the interests of the progress of our 
business, to throw this enormous burden 
upon the Parliamentary machine, we 
shall not shrink from our duties. I make 
this suggestion in no spirit of hostility to 
the Bill, but merely having before my 
eyes, or rather burnt into my memory, 
the recollection of the great time which 
it has taken on a previous occasion to 
discuss, even in the most friendly spirit, 
the extension of local government in our 
rural districts. I assume, for the sake 
of argument, that Parliamentary time 
affords no obstacle, and the reasons for 
not dealing with the Poor Law appear 
to me to be absolutely overwhelming. I 
myself belong to that school, not con- 
fined to one Party, who think that the 
Poor Law must, sooner or later, be dealt 
with by Parliament. The Act of 1834 
deserves all the praise given to it by the 
head of the Local Government Board. 
That Act has now been in operation 
for 60 years, and it is only natural 
in a society whose ideas have 
altered, and even grown, in those 
years, and whose social condition has 
somewhat varied, that the time has come 
for the whole system of Poor Law relief 
to be overhauled and revised. That fact 
is the reason why I do not wish it to be 
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dealt with in this Bill, which only 
touches the fringe of the question. Any 
ehange in the Poor Law system is full 
of danger, and the change in the Bill, 
taken by itself, will do nothing to remedy 
the evils which now attach to the system. 
What is the danger facing us with re- 
gard to the Poor Law? I say any 
ehange made by the Bill will be a danger. 
Why has the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board glided very quickly over this part 
of the question ? We all see that he is 
not easy upon this question, and that 
those on his side of the House are not 
easy upon it. The right hon. Member 
for Halifax, who has great official ex- 
perience of these questions, appears to 
think that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment should be modified root and branch 
as far as the second part of the Bill is 
eoncerned. The reason we all look with 
apprehension ‘on these things is this. If 
a Town Council foolishly expends the 
rates, if a County Council does not ex- 
ercise the powers given to it with judg- 
ment, nothing: werse happens than that 
the rates are augmented, and the 
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machinery) ef industry is clogged and 


hampered ; and suffering may be entailed 
on the poorer class of ratepayer and 
inconvenience ‘on the richer class. But 
when you come to questions of Poor 
Law, you are dealing with something 
more than temporary mistakes. A tem- 
porary mistake in the matter of giving 
outdoor relief is not a thing you can 
remedy by altering your Poor Law 
Board ; it is not to be measured by the 
mere increase of rates, or by the mere in- 
erease of cost to the ratepayer. The 
evil is one of demoralisation ; the evil 
which you have to avoid is the evil of 
spreading again among the population 
of the rural districts those views which, 
as near as possible, brought this country 
to ruin 60 years ago. 1 wish hon. Mem- 
bers who, perhaps, retain a shadowy 
recollection of the studies of their youth, 
would cast their eyes over the Blue 
Book of 1834, in which the Royal Com- 
mission detailed not only the steps they 
proposed should be taken to deal with 
the evils then existing in poor relief, but 
the character of those evils themselves. 
Hon. Members will see that we were 
met with a social catastrophe compared 
with which nothing has occurred, or, 
Z hope, will ever occur, in _ this 
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country. I am sure that if the 
House takes that fact to heart they 
will feel that to deal lightly with 
the whole system of Poor Law election 
on no better reason than it happens to fit 
in with a few formule—lI will not say 
claptrap expressions, but a few general 
statements with regard to democratic 
principles—is to run a public risk which 
no Government has a right to run. This 
question must be looked at on all sides 
before it is touched. You do not know 
where you are going; you do not know 
what you are to propose in future. 
You have not prepared our minds for an 
examination of the question by the 
Report of a Royal Commission which 
has examined the whole question ; “but, 
at a’ moment’s notice, in obedience to 
commonplace formule, you propose to 
alter a system which, be it good or be it 
bad, has saved the country in the past, 
and which you cannot venture to alter 
unless you know exactly what you mean 
to substitute for it im the future. It 
has been said over and over again that 
the ex officio Guardian aud the plural 
voting are doomed. As a question of 
political prophecy, I have no doubt they 
are, and I do not think it is to our 
credit as‘ a political mation, or to our 
statesmanship, that we have to recognise 
the fact of the system; we may regret 
that it is doomed, but I grant it.. Ido 
not believe myself that, in the first 
place, it is impossible to find some other 
system better than the one in the Bill 
dealing with the question ; and, in the 
second place, 1 protest, whether it is 
possible or not, against dealing with this 
fragmentary aspect of a inost momentous 
question, and in not laying broad founda- 
tions in the minds of our legislators and 
the public to guide our deliberations in 
the long run what your policy ought to 
be by a careful and impartial inquiry, 
such as that which preceded the passing 
of the great Act of 1834. Then only 
can you proceed with safety ; then only 
shall I regard the proposal without mis- 
giving and apprehension, not founded on 
any class jealousy, and not with any 
special regard for the large ratepayers, 
the small ratepayers, or the non- 
ratepayers, but a misgiving founded on the 
unhappy experience which shows the 
enormous powers of demoralisation pos- 
sessed by an ill-administered system of 
Poor Law. As far as I can see, you have 
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not considered these points in your present 
Bill, which does nothing to alter the 
actual provisions of the Act of 1834; it 
does much more than this—it alters the 
whole machinery by which that Act is to 
be administered. I throw out a sugges- 
tion merely on my own behalf. Some- 
thing might be said for a system by which 
your Poor Law Guardians should be 
elected, not directly by popular vote, but 
directly by your popularly-elected Parish 
Councils. Ifthat were done they would 
resemble the American Senate, and the 
plan would not be open to the invidious 
objection that the authorities were 
elected by a privileged class. You would 
in that way get a body of persons who 
eould exercise with safety the immense 
responsibilities now thrown on the Poor 
Law Guardians. No doubt: there are 
many objections to that plan, but, so far 
as I have considered it, I prefer it enor- 
mously to the crude proposal you have 
embodied in this Bill. It would also 
possess the important merit that it would 
save you one election. Country life is 
now becoming intolerable, because of the 
numerous elections constantly taking 
place, and even those who, like myself, 
are firm believers in representative go- 
vernment will agree with me that an 
election is an unhappy necessity of that 
form of government, and is not desirable 
or lovely in itself. However the Honse 
may ultimately deal with this question— 
whether it will adopt the suggestion I 
have thrown out, or whether it will adopt 
the suggestion of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin, for which there 
is a great deal to be said, and introduce 
some form of minority representation in 
the election of Poor Law Guardians—I 
hope it will recognise, if it insists on 
dealing with the Poor Law, that it opens 
up ab enormous question, a question on 
which a brief discussion is absolutely 
impossible, and as to which it will 
necessarily be obliged to consider the 
whole substance of our _ present 
Poor Law administration if it changes 
the machinery by which that adminis- 
tration is now being conducted. 
I have now, not in an unfriendly spirit, 
made my humble contribution to the 
criticisms of this Bill. That it will fulfil 
a tithe of the hopes which some of its 
supporters anticipate from it I do not 
believe, and I do not think that in their 
more sober moments they anticipate that 
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it will realise those hopes ; but that it is 
possible to do something to ameliorate 
the condition of rural life, that it is. 
desirable in any case to extend the 
system of local self-government, in large 
areas by County Councils, and in smaller 
areas by Parochial Councils and other- 
wise, we are all agreed. If this Bill be 
diseussed in the tone and temper shown 
by the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of it, or by the right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, and if we sue- 
ceed iu keeping out of our Debates other 
gentlemen who are unable to forget the 
hustings when they stand at this Table, 
then I believe that not in a very short 
time or with a brief discussion, but, at 
all events, some time or another, we shall 
be able to turn this Bill into a real and 
substantial improvement of our existing 
system of local administration. 

*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he was prevented by illness 
alone from being present to hear the 
lueid statement of the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). He recognised in every way 
the desire there was on both sides of the 
House to give to the agricultural 
labourer some interest calculated to lift. 
him out of the mere routine of his daily 
life, and make him areal man, and not & 
mere human machine. But the expe- 
rience of local government everywhere 
pointed to the fact that unless great care 
was taken they might utterly fail in the 
object they had in view ; for if they multi- 
plied indefinitely local governing and tax- 
ing authorities, without organising all into 
one simple and complete system, they 
would make it impossible for the people 
to have any real knowledge or control of 
their affairs. They would prevent the. 
best men from coming forward and 
giving that devotion to the Public Ser- 
vice which was absolutely necessary in 
work at once so minute and so important, 
and upon which they knew, from their 
own experience in England, that 
not only the prosperity but the cha- 
racter of their people depended. 
In America, where they had multiplied 
elections and elective offices indefinitely, 
the system was inefficient, excessively 
corrupt and expensive to a degree, which 
an old country like this could not possibly 
endure without ruin. To judge from 
the thoughtless and ignorant way in 
which many people talked of the relief 
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ef the poor (who had not given real 
study and labour to their service) one 
could not but suppose that they had 
never known, or utterly forgotten, that 
England, previous to 1834, was on the 
brink of financial and moral ruin, and the 
great bulk of the agricultural labouring 
class were being driven to become 
paupers and their women prostitutes. 
That sounded strong language, but he 
defied anyone of ordinary common sense 
and experience to read the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission of 1834 without 
admitting that it was absolutely justified. 
The Bill proved that the President of 
the Local Government Board had not 
overlooked this danger of multiplication 
and confusion of areas and administra- 
tion, for there were provisions that the 
Local Councils could, if they chose, 
undertake duties and responsibilities of 
some of the minor Local Authorities, 
such as Burial Boards; and they must 
take over those of the Highway Authori- 
ties. He thought they might infer from 
the experience of the past that those 
provisions, where optional, would not be 
effective, or likely to be put in force. 
Whenever they sought to merge or com- 
bine Local Authorities, though the com- 
bination might be greatly to the con- 
venience of the ratepayers, both in 
finance and administration, there were al- 
most inevitably susceptibilities which were 
affected, and questions raised as to the 
exact rights of each in the settlement ; 
and those to whom such powers of orga- 
nisation were entrusted, having their 
hands pretty full with carrying on the 
work to the satisfaction of their consti- 
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tuents, avoided and postponed acting on 
such powers of simplification and reetifi- 
cation. It would be found that the Local 
Government Board itself had been very 
slow to act on the powers confided to it 
for this purpose, and the County Councils 
had, he was informed, been equally 


remiss in acting on them. He felt 
convinced that if they wanted 
this rectification and simplification of 
areas to be effectually carried out, they 
must entrust it toa very powerful Com- 
mission, in whose decision general con- 
fidence could be placed, and whose 
decisions—so long as they coincided with 
the provisions of the law and the Rules 
laid down by the Local Government 
Board—would be final, and accepted as 
such. The President of the Local 
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Government Board had said that it was 
impossible to carry out a proper scheme 
of local government if District Councils 
were not formed. But Members who 
had taken deep interest in Poor Law 
matters looked with great alarm on the 
dangers of removing any precautions 
against an extravagant and lax adminis- 
tration of poor relief; for they held, 
like the late Duke of Wellington and 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the new Poor Law was one of the 
best, most courageous, and most bene- 
ficial measures ever passed by our Parlia- 
liament. Under that law there was an 
attempt clumsily carried out to check 
lavish and expensive administration by 
giving ex officio Guardians—men of pro- 
perty and leisure—a certain representa- 
tion on the Governing Body, and direct 
power of making their voices heard. But 
this was ‘ill-constructed, and unaccom- 
panied by what would have been a much 
more effective safeguard—placing on 
owners of property the direct contribu- 
tion to the work, and giving them, as tax- 
payers, representation in its management. 
This was a great mistake when they con- 
sidered how large a portion of local 
government under modern systems 
applied to the good management of pro- 
perty, and how deeply owners were in- 
directly and unrecognisedly interested in 
the heavy debts which had become 
necessary in carrying out the largely 
increasing modern demands of local 
government. He would ask the Govern- 
ment and the House to consider whether 
in dealing with this, by far the largest, 
most expensive, and most important part 
of local government, they should 
do so without rectifying the in- 
justice of the financial basis on which 
the taxation for local government 
rested? For, as he thought he could 
show, not only was our system finan- 
cially unjust, but its effect upon 
administration, and through administra- 
tion on the character of our people, was 
faulty and dangerous. In England rates 
fell upon the occupier only, and were not 
divided, as they were in Scotland and 
partly in Ireland, between occupier and 
owner. There was no doubt that in the 
course of time, when the pressure became 
intolerable, part of it was transferred to 
the owner; but look at the monstrous 
injustice in the fact that in bad times the 
rise or fall of taxation to meet them fell 
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upon the occupier only, who was the 
weaker party and least able to bear it. 
But that was not the only, or even the 
main, evil of the system. The owner 
class, who were, as a rule, the wealthier 
and the most leisured, not feeling the 
direct impact of the rise of rates, did not 
take the interest they ought to take, and 
did take in Scotland, where the rates 
were divided and local debt accumulated 
on their shoulders, to which their 
property alone remained permanently 
liable. Nor was the pecuniary evil the 
most serious one. Expenditure met by 
easily-raised loans was sure to be lax, 
and lax expenditure in local affairs 
meant corruption, mismanagement, and 
the demoralisation of those for whose 
benefit it was supposed to be expended. 
This was no mere theory. They knew 
that in Scotland, where rates were 
divided, owners took a most active 
interest in local government; and it 
was somewhat remarkable that when the 
Leader of the Opposition’s Bill for Local 
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terest or part in the labour of Poor Law 
administration and local government, but. 
often flocked in when an appointment. 
was to be made to out-vote those who 
attended regularly. That, of course, was 
unfair and intolerable. He had found, 
from a somewhat careful study of this. 
question, that where the work of ex 
officio Guardians was left to a few Magis- 
trates who attended regularly the Boards. 
of Guardians, did their share of the work,, 
and thoroughly informed themselves of 
it, they were welcomed most cordially by 
their colleagues ; and, so far from any 
jealousy, they would find that one of 
them, having probably more leisure than 
most of the elected Guardians, would 
often be chosen Chairman, and just the 
Unions so governed were the most 
economical and carefully managed in 
the Kingdom. Now, if they allowed a quar- 
ter, or one-third, or one-sixth of the num- 
bers of such Local Councils to be elected 
by the owners, they paying half of the 
rates, many of the very men they wanted, 


Government in Ireland was before the | but men who would never push them- 
House, two of the ablest of the Irish | selves forward for General Election, 
Party, while objecting to his proposed would be sought out as representatives 


plan of representing ownership, admitted 
in the fullest manner the importance of 
bringing the owner and leisured class 
into more active share in local govern- 
ment, and actually proposed that the 
rates should be divided, and that the 
owners should have directly one-half of 
the representation. That would be a 
great deal too much, for several reasons. 
Finance was not the only, or the most im- 
portant, object of local government ; and 
very likely, if they had to elect half, they 
would not finda sufficient number of owners 
steadily to take active part in it. In 
the second place, it would be very un- 
desirable that those owners who did take 
active interest in local government 
relied on their power, and not on their 
knowledge, experience, and good work. 
If numbers were equal, there would in- 
evitably be jealousy between the repre- 
sentatives chosen by different votes. 
But if there were a decided minority, 
who could only reason and not out-vote, 
that jealousy would not exist. They 
knew that from what happened 
now; the present system of ex officio 
Guardians was very naturally objected 
to. It allowed all Magistrates to 
come and vote when they pleased, 


and most of them took absolutely no in- 





by people who knew them, and be induced 
to take an active share in local govern- 
ment. He had said he did not care how 
few there were ; but they did want some 
men representing leisure and the liabili- 
ties of property to local debt to ensure a 
careful and beneficial administration of 
local government. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) pro- 
posed this more than 20 years ago, and 
he had never spoken with anyone in- 
terested in good local government on 
either side who denied the fairness of 
this division, or that it must some time be 
made. Why not make it now, when 
they were dealing with the great mass. 
of local government? Not only would 
they ensure its economy, but what, he 
repeated, was far more important—its 
careful and wise administration. He 
knew it might be said that if owners of 
property would not take the trouble to 
look after its safety, their ruin was on 
their own heads. There might be some- 
thing in that if they suffered alone, but 
they did not. The most disastrous effect 
of loose expenditure and lax manage- 
ment in these local affairs, especially 
Poor Law, was, they knew from theis 
own experience, the demoralisation of 
the labour and character of their people. 
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One point more. For many years he 
believed no Local Government Bill had 
been proposed for any part of the United 
Kingdom, and certainly no Local Govern- 
ment Act passed, that had not had a 
definite limit on the amount that could 
be borrowed ; and he believed that for 
80 years no Constitution of a State had 
deen passed in America without such 
ijimitation, and such limitation had been 
inserted in most of the Constitutions of 
the older States. When he first read 
this Bill he did not see any sueh restric- 
tion, but it was pointed out that such 
existed by a reference to a former Act 
which covered it. He thought the Go- 
vernment and the House would agree 
that the limitation on the amount which 
could be borrowed ought to be very clear 
on the face of the Act, otherwise these 
numerous new and inexperienced autho- 
rities might undertake operations beyond 
their powers, and it would lead to dis- 
appointment and friction, and perhaps 
mistakes, which it was most desirable to 
avoid. It had taken some time to ascer- 


tain what borrowing powers already 
existed, and would exist, over the same 
area. As faras he could judge, they were 


as follows :—Under this Bill the parish 
might borrow to the extent of two years’ 
rateable value, with the consent of the 
Parish Meeting and of the District 
Council, and the Local Government 
Board, when they wanted to borrow 
more than one year’s rateable value, 
the Local Government Board had 
to hold a local inquiry. This was, in 
addition to the District Council, under the 
Sanitary Acts, who also could borrow to 
the extent of two years’ rateable value, 
and the Guardians, of one-fourth of a 
year’s rateable value ; the County Council 
to one-tenth annual rateable value. 
Besides this, the Burial Boards, School 
Boards, and other Local Authorities had 
independent powers which had been 
exercised. The two years’ rateable 
value, which these small parishes would 
have the power of borrowing, would 
require very close supervision, if it was 
not sometimes to be used very impru- 
dently and undesirably. At any rate, 
the amount of the limit to which they 
could borrow ought to be made very clear 
on the face of the Bill. Judging by the 
experience of the boroughs who had 
been the greatest borrowers, two years’ 


rateable value, if they excluded water and 
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gas supply and what might be called 
profitable investments, ought to be suffi- 
cient for the wants of any district ; but 
the accumulated powers now given to 
the various authorities more than doubled 
this limit of two years’ rateable value. 
To put it in another way. It would be found 
that the powers thus given to the parish 
would, if used to the full, and the debt was 
to be repaid in 30 years, involve an annual 
rate of about 2s. 8d. in the £1 for interest 
and repayment of debt alone ; while, with 
the borrowing powers. of the District 
Couneil and other authorities, the rate for 
interest and repayment of all loans on 
the parish might be as much as 6s. 8d. 
inthe £1. This was, in addition to any 
rate, for the current administration and 
expenditure. _ Of course, it was ex- 
tremely unlikely that all these authori- 
ties would borrow to the maximum. To 
give some idea of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the work of the different 
Local Authorities, their debt as such, 
which was only (if be remembered right) 
about £30,000,000 when he began to call 
attention to this subject 25 years ago, 
was now, excluding the Metropolis, over 
£160,000,000, and he was afraid it had 
been increasing at the rate of about 
£4,500,000 a year. But of this 
£160,000,000, only £2,600,000 were the 
debts of the County Authorities outside 
the Metropolis. In nine years (from 
1881-2 to 1890-1) the local indebtedness 
of the country (exclusive of London) in- 
creased nearly 27 per cent., whilst rate- 
able value increased only 74 per cent. 
He was very far from concluding or 
believing that a large part of this expen- 
diture had not been wise and beneficial, 
but he did contend that it had not always, 
even in the large towns, been as econo- 
mical or well managed as it ought to have 
been, and that in some of those small 
outside localities there had been not only 
laxity in management, but at times a 
want of strict honesty in the applica- 
tion of local funds. Even laxity was 
demoralising, and would be fatal if it 
extended to the Poor Law administra- 
tion. He repeated, it was most im- 
portant that they should have on the 
Local Governing Bodies many men of 
leisure, and men whose permanent 
interests in the property liable to debt 
and taxation would make them alive to 
check any laxity of expenditure or ad- 
ministration. To sum up what he had 
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ventured to suggest :—1. That the ree- 
tification and simplication of areas and 
boundaries should be no: longer delayed, 
and a Commission appointed to carry it 
out. 2. That the rates should be divided 
between owners and occupiers, and that, 
to guard against too great laxity in in- 
crease of debt, owners should be given 
representation on the Governing Body. 
3. That the limit of local indebted- 
ness should be clear on the face 
of the Bill, and not left to be 
found out by reference to former Acts of 
Parliament. He also agreed with most 
of what was said by his right hon. Friends 
the Members for Halifax and Bodmin, 
that the arrangements’ for ‘the smaller 
parishes might be considerably improved. 
In Committee he would venture to lay 
before the House Amendments to carry 
out the above suggestions; but if the 
President agreed to these suggestions in 
principle, no doubt with the very able 
assistance he had at hand he would be 
likely to improve upon them, and he had 
no affection for any special form in which 
the points he had suggested might be 
provided for. But he was satisfied that 


unless provided for, the Bill would not be 


as safe or as effective as he was sure its 
author intended it to be. 

*Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) could assure the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down that there was 
little ground, indeed, for the charges he 
had made against the owning class for 
not taking a proper share in the work of 
local government. He desired to join in 
the thanks which had been very generally 
tendered to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
for the conciliatory and considerate 
attitude he had adopted towards the well- 
grounded objections made in the matter 
of the grouping of parishes. In his view, 
mere numbers seemed to make a very 
sorry test of the spirit and capacity of 
parishes for the management of their 
local affairs. He submitted that a far 
better test would be found in ascertaining 
whether the village was iu itself  dis- 
tinct community. If it was a distinct 
community, and if it desired to 
remain separate and independent, then he 
thought that though it might prove a 
very good friend and sterling rival, yet 
if they attempted to force a compulsory 
marriage upon it the parishes so united 
would harass and thwart one another, 
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and certainly they would live a eat-and- 
dog life together. He could not under- 
stand why the right hon. Gentleman 
should have risked encountering so much 
obstinate opposition, perhaps passiouate 
opposition, as he was likely to do, only, 
he thought, in deference to an abstract 
centralising sentimeut, because the right 
hon. Gentleman would find no difficulty 
in giving powers to the parochial elec 
tors in small parishes, and he might, as 
had been suggested by an hon. Baronet 
on that (the Opposition) side, make the 
parochial electors the body corporate of 
the parish and give them the common 
seal. That would leave things as they. 
were, for there was no reason why the 
ratepayers should not continue to have 
vested in them the powers of a body 
corporate for their parish. In fact, they 
would find a fair analogy in a company. 
In such a case they did not make the 
Directors the body corporate of the com- 
pany. They made the shareholders the 
body corporate, and the property was in 
their name and not in that of the Directors 
of the company. He would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the parochial 
electors should have the powers of this 
Act given them in small rural parishes, 
They should have power to appoint 
Parochial Committees, and various Com- 
mittees, dividing the work according to 
aptitude and inclination. It was a 
question whether they could not have a 
system of Parochial Committees for the ad« 
ministration of small parishesand a Parish 
Council for the administration of large 
parishes. Thetwosystems mightrunside 
by side, and then they would see whether 
the plan he suggested would not prove 
better than that of the official rigidity of 
the Parish Councils. Then he came to the 
question whether the Parish Councils 
was to be made irremovable for 12 
months. This Bill had been recom- 
mended as restoring the right of self- 
government. But he did not under- 
stand the Home Secretary, in making 
that assertion, to support it in any way. 
For his (Mr. Stephens’s) part, he under- 
stood the Bill to be one which took away 
important powers of self-government. It 
took away the meeting of ratepayers in 
open Vestry assembled, and proposed 
for it the feeble and halting sub- 
stitute of the parish meeting.. That 
substitute was very unsatisfactory. The 
evil was that the Bill forced upon the 
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ratepayers the surrender of their direct 
personal management ; and he wanted 
to know what system of control was to 
be compared with that of the wholesome 
power which enabled a man to speak for 
himself, as no one else could, in the parish 
or district in which he resided and 
in which he was directly interested? This 
Bill seemed to him to force upon the 
ratepayers the surrender of direct personal 
management of parish affairs, and he held 
that that surrender should be qualified 
by some such powers as those exercised 
by shareholders in the case of their 
Directors. Nothing could be more in- 
jurious than that the ratepayers should 
have the feeling that their affairs were 
being mismanaged and improperly dealt 
with, and that they should be kept help- 
less for 12 months—until a time when 
it might be too late to interfere in order 
that interference might be effective. But 
there was another reason to be urged upon 
this point. It was, he considered, a very 
practical reason. The Parish Councils 
members would very frequently, all of 
them, be the tenants of one man. The 
relations of landlord and tenant were 
unavoidably delicate and often trying, 
gnd, although he made no imputation 
upon the members of the Parish Councils 
or the landowners, he thought that by 
giving power for so long a period, by 
election for a fixed period of 12 months 
and irremovable for that period, they 
placed the Parish Council in a position of 
some delicacy and difficulty in dealing 
with the landowner or his manager about 
the questions upon which he might have 
to be dealt with. He did not think, 
therefore, that the term should remain as 
proposed. It would be far better to 
throw round the Parish Council the 
support of the parochial electors. The 
Parish Council might be coerced or 
influenced, but they could not bribe or 
coerce a Parish Vestry or a Parish Meet- 
ing, the members of which would be too 
many and some of them too sturdy. He 
thought on this ground they should 
endeavour to have the power derived 
from the parish itself, and that the 
parochial electors alone should deal with 
these matters. In his experience, any 
other system of authority had the opposite 
effect from that which was intended by 
the Bill. By the election of men for a 


fixed period they came to look with in- 
difference on the wishes of the ratepayers. 
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He had experience of the attitude they 
assumed in connection with a School 
Board, of which he was Chairman; and 


he could say that, with elections 
under such circumstances, the representa- 
tives did not pay the attention they 
should to the business of those whom 
they represented. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he wished to popularise 
Boards of Guardians. He (Mr. Stephens) 
supposed that was a very difficult 
matter; and unless the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said so, he should not have been 
inclined to think the Bill was intended 
to effect that object. Guardians were 
now elected for one year. Under the Bill 
they were to be elected for three years, 
one-third going off each year. Was it not 
to be supposed that that vicious system 
practically defeated representation, and 
deprived the ratepayers of control? He 
certainly did not expect that such a pro- 
posal would have been made in this Bill. 
The proposal indicated distrust, not con- 
fidence. The Boards of Guardians, he 
thought, could scarcely be considered or 
described as a Representative Body at all ; 
because the poor might be said to be 
most concerned in their management, and 
the poor were not directly represented in 
their management at all. This question 
had been referred to frequently during 
the Debate. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners, 1832, page 83, who gave a 
perfectly unqualified statement of opinion, 
mentioned that those who were strictest 
in their administration of the Poor Law 
were commonly persons who had risen 
from the ranks of the labouring classes, 
and the reason given was that they had 
a better knowledge of the wants of the 
people. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman agreed with this 
view contained in the Report; but one 
thing was certain, that they should 
endeavour to make it possible for the 
labouring classes to serve on Boards of 
Guardians. They had the difficulty of 
area. It was not possible, where they 
had a large area, on an average 100 
square miles, for the labouring man to 
serve in this way. The meetings of 
Boards of Guardians must take place in 
the morning and absorb the day. ‘How 
could a man whose occupation furnished 
his livelihood spare the daytime once 
a fortnight? The meeting place also 
was so distant that 2 man must have 
a horse if he was to _ perform 
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his duty as a Guardian. There was 
only one way in which the difficulty 
could be met, and that was to give out- 
door relief to parish administrators—to 
make a system of that kind a practical 
one, That system had the most 
complete success up to the time it 


was superseded. Parish administra- 
tion first swept out, and then 
kept out, pauperism for 150 years. 


When parish administration was over- 
thrown in 1748, the rating was only 
£689,099. Gilbert’s Act followed, with 
others, removing all control and inde- 
pendence from parishes. In proportion 
as this was done, the rating rose to one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, and eight 
millions. The Union, as it stood, gave no 
security. It broke down under any severe 
trial. In his own parish in Middlesex, 
when this breakdown occurred, they 
formed a Charitable Organisation 
Society. ‘They formed the parish into four 
districts, with four Committees, in all of 
40 members—relieving officers, in fact, for 
a parish of 18,000 inhabitants—a number 
which was not too many for cloze super- 
vision. The system worked so well that 
they had the confidence of the people, 
and could get all the money they 
required to face their difficulties. But 
while they had these 40 relieving 
otticers, the Union had only one relieving 
officer for its 10 parishes. Experience 
showed that one real obstacle and 
obstruction to true, sound dealing for 
outdoor relief was the Union itself, 
which prevented a complete command of 
pauperism by clashing and overlapping. 
What could be done in a parish of 
18,009 which could not be just as easily 
done in parishes of 300 or 500 inhabitants 
and higher? He was, therefore, in 
favour of avoiding the devices of the 
Union system by entrusting control to 
persons within a limited area—persons 
whose close and complete local know- 
ledge and personal knowledge of the 
poor would afford a real check on 
the administration of the Poor Law 


relief. One other thing he wished to 
mention. It had not yet been alluded 


to, he thought, in the course of the dis- 
cussion. He referred to the question of the 
Parliamentary Register. He was against 
plurality voting. All ratepayers should 
be equal ; but all parish electors should 
be ratepayers. The present Local Go- 
vernment Board Register rested upon a 
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definite basis—one that was perfectly 
intelligible. But the Parliamentary Re- 
gister was being altered continually. 
They knew that it had been altered on 
several occasions, and that a Bill would 
shortly be bronght forward to alter it 
again. It would not be long before a 

Bill would be brought forward for the 
reconsideration of the length of residence 
for registration. There were many 
Members in the House who believed in 
manhood suffrage, and it was possible 
that one Party or the other might 
try to cap manhood suffrage by universal 
suffrage. He did not wish, however, 
to terrify the House by a suggestion of 
that kind. He was merely pointing out 
the possibilities of the Parliamentary 
franchise. Would either Party be pre- 
vented from dealing with it because of 
secondary results disastrous to paro- 
chial administration ? The qualification 
lowered, the period of residence shortened 
for political purposes, and manhood or 
universal suffrage, then the parochial ad- 
ministration would be swamped. It fol- 
lowed upon this that, from the nature of 
the case, the parish electorate must 
become less responsible. The powers of 
centralised control must be increased to 
meet this difficulty. Centralisation must 
then become more and more unavoidable. 
The claim of the Bill was that Parlia- 
ment would be less troubled with local 
affairs ; but in proportion as centralisa- 
tion was increased, the time of this 
House must be more devoted to local 
affairs. This House alone could redress 
the grievances and control the abuses 
and oppressiveness of local government 
by a Central Department. The dangers 
from including Parliamentary Registra- 
tion might not seem very near, but they 
were real and inevitable, and more se- 
rious than any connected with this Bill. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to strike out the 
clauses which proposed to confer such 
objectionable powers — powers which 
would not be, he supposed, objectionable 
for the present, but which would be cer- 
tainly most dangerous in the future to 
sound local government. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he was afraid he could not agree 
with the views which had been put for- 
ward by the hon. Member (Mr. Stephens) 
on the question of the Poor Law. He 
congratulated the Government on the 
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fact that they were going to make this a 
District Councils as well as a Parish 
Councils Bill. He had always thought 
that, now that there were popularly- 
elected County Councils, the next step in 
local government reform was to have 
popularly-elected District Councils, and 
he firmly believed that if these had been 
erected in the first instance nine-tenths 
of the abuses which were now complained 
of in country places would have been recti- 
fied by a more effective, liberal, and sympa- 
thetic administration of the Sanitary and 
the Allotment Acts. Small towns re- 
quired a better system of parish govern- 
ment, and the Vestry needed reform. 
But there was no necessity for uni- 
versal Parish Councils. Although these 
were his views expressed to the 
House before and _sstill entertained, 
yet, as one who was anxious to help on 
the reform of local government, he 
thought they were bound loyally to 
accept the lines of this Bill, and to 
endeavour on those lines to erect a sound 
and satisfactory superstructure. He 
hoped the Government would not drop 
Part II. of the Bill, for he could not con- 
ceive a worse position than would be 
created in local government if the County 
Council and the Parish Council were re- 
formed, while the District Council was 
left unreformed. It was with special 
regard to the Sanitary Authority that he 
expressed this view. He believed that 
before very long there would have to be 
a reform of the Poor Law Authority on 
very much the same lines as the Sanitary 
Authority, for an unreformed Poor Law 
Authority could not exist side by side, in 
the same district, with a reformed 
Sanitary Authority. If there were time 
to consider the question, he would 
be the first to urge upon the Go- 
vernment the necessity of dealing with 
the Poor Law Authority at once. 
But what was their position now ? They 
had no time to discuss the many important 
questions connected with the Poor Law. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax had made a suggestion which 
eertainly ought to be considered when 
the time came for dealing with Poor Law 
administration—a suggestion for group- 
ing workhouses and for making the 
areas of outdoor relief smaller, for, 


in fact, taking advantage of the different 
circumstances that now existed in many 
of our country districts, economising ad- 
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ministration and centralising the system 


of indoor relief. Then, in many 
urban districts, it would be desirable to 
make Poor Law. areas coincide with 
municipal areas. These and other 
changes in administration, which he did 
not wish to dwell on at the present 
moment, should accompany a change in 
the electoral system. It would be 
unwise to deal with the question by 
halves, and surely they had not the time 
to deal with it as a whole in the present 
Bill. This Bill must be incomplete. It 
left out of account desirable changes in 
their system of assessment and rating 
which were intimately connected with 
district government. It left out of 
account the reform of all the urban 
parishes. He did not know whether 
they would be able to leave that alto- 
gether untouched in the present 
measure, because the anomalies that 
would arise, if they had parish meet- 
ings in the rural parishes and no parish 
meetings or Councils in the urban 
parishes, would be so serious and peculiar 
that he thought they would force the 
Government to deal with the matter in 
the Bill. But it was clear that the Bill 
could not be complete’ as regarded dis- 
trict government ; and, if that was so, 
surely it was a strong reason for dealing 
with Poor Law administration not in the 
present Session, but next Session. It 
was clear that if the Government would 
not take that course all those who felt 
apprehension as to the administration of 
the Poor Law would have to insist on 
some safeguards or other being intro- 
duced, and the chances of passing the Bill 
into law would not be great if they were 
to discuss the many serious questions 
that would then arise. Now, he 
wished to say a word or two on the ques- 
tion of small parishes. He should not 
have troubled the House on the subject, 
but he happened to represent a con- 
stituency containing 80 small parishes. 
Under the original scheme of the Bill 
one-half of those parishes would have 
been merged in other parishes. Under 
the present modified scheme one-third of 
them would be grouped, and so lose their 
identity. Neither of those proposals, he 
felt assured, was satisfactory to the 
parishes he represented. The first pro- 
posal, to merge all parishes of under 300 
population, would have been found utterly 
impracticable. He did not think the 
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County Councils would have been able to 
group the parishes. The second proposal 
was in some respects more satisfactory. 
The main objection was that it preserved 
the parish for the purposes of the parish 
meeting, and grouped it for the purpose 
of the Parish Council. That, in some 
cases, would produce greater complica- 
tions than the former proposal, and he 
did not think the House had yet quite 
considered how it would work out. Two 
villages, with populations of, say, 100 and 
150 situated two miles from each other, 
would have their parish meetings, which 
would, to a great extent, preserve 
what had been called their local patriot- 
ism. The first question they would ask 
would be—‘* Why should we be grouped 
for the purpose of forming a Parish 
Council?” They would understand 
why they should be grouped for dis- 
trict purposes; but when they wanted 


to deal with such questions as the 
repair of the parish pump or the 
improvement of the parish reading 


room, they would ask—* Why should we 
not be able to deal with these things in 
our own parish meeting, instead of being 
obliged to send our representatives two 
miles off, where they are in a minority on 
the Parish Council of another parish ?” 
That was the practical aspect of this 
proposal, and he ventured to say that it 
would not give satisfaction. These small 
villages would be like two dogs chained 
together against their will. Their local 
antipathies would not be likely to be healed 
by the system now proposed, which 
would give the.n parish meetings to pre- 
serve the ancient parish feeling, but 
which would oblige them for all executive 
purposes to unite with one another. 
How this scheme was to be worked out 
when they came to deal with loans he 
failed to understand. The consent of 
each parish meeting would be required 
before a loan could issue ; and if the loan 
happened to be—as it often would be— 
for the benefit of the larger parish and 
not the smaller, he doubted whether 
the consent of the latter would be 
given. These were some of the diffi- 
culties which must attend the com- 
pulsory grouping of small parishes. 


Why should the Government consider it 
absolutely necessary to have Parish 
Councils universally ? Why, in a parish 
of 200 population with some 49 electors, 
only 20 or 39 of whom, according to the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s own calculation, 
would attend the parish meeting, should 
they call on these people to depute their 
executive powers to still smaller bodies ? 
He could see no reason why these small 
parishes should not do their work through 
a parish mecting or committee, instead 
of being obliged to have an election and 
submit their affairs to a small clique called 
a Parish Council. If it was held that the 
parish must have a corporate existence 
in order to hold property, he would point 
out that that difficulty might be over- 
come by vesting parish property in the 
Chairman of the meeting or committee, 
or in the Overseer of the parish. He 
would ask the Government whether, to 
improve the working of their own Bill 
in these country parishes, they could not 
allow small parishes to remain ungrouped, 
and have their affairs managed by a 
parish meeting and committee ? Such a 
plan would be far more educational, 
would give greater publicity, and would 
produce that good feeling among the 
different classes which was gained by 
their constantly meeting together. 
While accepting the principle of Parish 
Councils, he did not like the idea of 
making them compulsory in the case of 
these small parishes. They might 
extend the principle of Clause 18, and 
make it apply to all parishes which did 
not wish to have Parish Councils. And 
here he might say that he was not only ex- 
pressing his own views, but the deliberate 
conclusions of the representatives of 
the County Councils Association. Before 
he sat down he would say a few words 
on the more general aspects of local 
government reform in its connection with 
the Bill. There had been a great deal 
of talk about the advantages of de- 
centralisation. How far did the Bill carry 
out that principle? As far as Parish 
Councils were concerned, there was a 
certain amount of devolution of work 
from the District Councils, but there was 
no attempt to enable the County Council 
to devolve their work on the District 
Council, still less was there an attempt 
to create bodies on which Parliament 
and the Government might devolve local 
government functions. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Islington (Sir A. Rollit) 
the other night had made some eloquent 
remarks on the advantages of decentrali- 
sation. The hon. Member was one of 
the representatives jof the municipal 
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boroughs, who were continually urging 
Parliament not to put the smallest 
boroughs under the County Councils. 
What was the result of this love of the 
independence of the very small local 
bodies ? Why, that much more work 
of control was thrown on the Govern- 
ment Departments, and, eventually, upon 
the House. There were already about 
120 County Councils, 200 smaller 
municipal boroughs, and 650 Boards 
of Guardians. These local bodies 
had all to be controlled to some 
extent by the Local Government Board 
already. It was now proposed to create 
more than 1,000 new local bodies in the 
shape of Parish Councils. They must take 
care that they did not indefinitely increase 
the work of the Government Department. 
He had looked through the Bill with a 
view to seeing how far the duties of the 
Local Government Board would be in- 
creased by it, and he found that there 
were 15 clauses that imposed new powers 
on the Local Government Board with 
respect to Parish and District Councils. 
These powers ranged from powers almost 
too great to give to any Government 
Department—powers of making Pro- 
visional Orders for the taking of land 
compulsorily—down to the petty power 
of determining questions as to the use of 
a public room. They would have to 
audit the parish accounts, and, considering 
the complaints that already arose us to 
delays in the local audits, he did not envy 
the President of the Local Government 
Board this extra burden upon bis 
auditors. It must be remembered that 
a Government Department, however 
able or experienced its officers, had 
no local knowledge. The County 
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ledge, and could decide many small 
questions that arose with much less waste 
of time, and probably with much more 
satisfaction to the locality, than any Go- 
vernment Department. Therefore, it 
was, he held, unwise, from an administra- 
tive point of view, to overburden the 
Local Government Board with direct 
relations with these very small bodies. 
He would suggest that, in order to pre- 
vent this, the work of controlling and 
supervising the Parish Councils should 
be given to the larger local bodies to 
perform. The Bill did not do very 
much for the simplification of boundaries 
and areas. It did more than was done 
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by the measure of 1888, because that 
Act did nothing at all. In the 
districts the present scheme did colleet 
most of the powers into one hand. In 
the parishes it left the School Boards 
outstanding, and he was not surprised at 
that, because, if the Parish Councils were 
invested with these powers, very large 
educational interests would be affected. 
But the Bill added to the complication 
by creating two kinds of parishes—the 
small parish with the parish meeting, and 
the larger parish with the Parish Council. 
It did nothing at all to effect a simplifi- 
cation and consolidation of rates, and he 
thought that after the passing of this 
Bill the rural ratepayer would be more 
perplexed than ever when considering 
who was tke authority responsible for 
the large payments which he had to 
make in the shape of rates. Then there 
was another question he should like to 
press on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. If they wanted their Local 
Government machine to work well they 
ought to see that its different parts were 
properly organised and subordinated to 
each other. <A defect in the machinery 
was the absence of connecting links be- 
tween the different local bodies that 
were to be created—links such as existed 
under the old system of Quarter Sessions 
and Boards of Guardians. On _ the 
County Councils the loss of this connee- 
tion was felt at present, for they had not 
the same links with the Poor Law and 
the Highway Authorities that the Quarter 
Sessions used to have. Between the 
County Council, District Council, and 
Parish Council there would not neces- 
sarily be any connection. That friction 
and want of harmony which was already 
experienced in connection with some 
County Councils would be increased in 
the future. To obviate this it would be 
well to provide that every County Coun- 
cillor should be a member of the District 
Council in his district, and that every 
member of a District Council should be 
a member of the Parish Council in the 
locality with which he was connected. 
This would not be introducing the ele- 
ment of ex officios, for these gentlemen 
would have already gone through a 
popular election for the larger body, and 
would, therefore, be eminently qualified 
to sit on the smaller body. No Alder- 
men were provided in the Bill. He 
thought that, perhaps, they were uot 
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necessary for district purposes ; but he 
was sure of this: that the old arguments 
that were used against Aldermen five 
years ago would not be heard with the 
same approval in the House now as they 
were in 1888, because, undoubtedly, on 
the County Councils the system of Alder- 
men had worked very satisfactorily. They 
had very experienced men on the Coun- 
cils, whose assistance they would not 
have been able to secure if it had not 
been for the Aldermanic principle. He 
thought that more ought to be done to 
encourage the delegation of matters by 
one body to another, and to prevent the 
overlapping of authority on the part of 
the different Local Bodies. He did not 
think that concurrent powers, as a rule, 
worked at all satisfactorily. Finally, they 
must all agree that if their local ad- 
ministration was to be a popular one it 
must be both efficient and economical. 
In order to secure efficiency they must 
concentrate powers in a few bodies, so as 
to secure the best men to exercise them, 
and they must admit to these bodies 
every capabie man who had a legitimate 
interest in the question and exclude 
everyone who had not. From District 
and Parish Councils non-residents ought 
to be excluded. In fact, no one 
who was not a parochial elector ought to 
be qualified to sit on the local bodies. 
Care should be taken that agricultural 
land was only charged its fair pro- 
portion of taxation; and he would 
suggest that there should be one 
consolidated rate levied and divided 
into two parts, the first part being 
levied as the poor and highway 
rate was levied now—equally on all kinds 
of property; and the second part being 
levied, as was the sanitary rate 
in towns and the “special expenses ” 
rate in the country, with a three- 
quarter's exemption for agricultural land ; 
and on that second part of the rate all 
new improvements executed by the 
Parish Council should fall. In that way 
they would make the people pay who 
benefited. House property should pay 
rather than agricultural land, which did 
not require improvements. With regard 
to expenditure, he would urge the House 
to see that the limits put upon it under 
the Bill were not illusory as at present 
they seemed to be. The danger arose 
from the fact that the majority of 


parochial electors would not contribute 
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directly to the rates. The President of 
the Local Government Board contended 
they did, because 22 per cent. of the 
Union expenditure was repaid out of 
the Exchequer grants. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had not told them 
that if the rates increased in future the 
Exchequer would be prepared to increase 
its grants towards the local rates. If it 
did not—in spite of what was said to the 
coutrary—the burden of the increased 
expenditure would fall on those who 
were ratepayers, and not on the tax- 


payers or compound householders. 
The larger part of the expendi- 
ture would probably be under the 


adoptive Acts, and the Bill expressly 
excluded from consideration any rate 
levied under them, so that the charge 
might run up to Is. or 2s. in the £1. If 
they desired to limit borrowing, he did 
not think it was wise to entrust the power 
to borrow to three’ different bodies—the 
County Council, the District Council, and 
the Parish Council, each of which would 
have the power under the Bill to borrow 
money for the same purpose. Some 
limit should be put to the total debt of 
the parish, and any inquiry which took 
place under the Local Government Board 
on an application to borrow should extend 
to the question of the total debt of the 
parish. Unless they ensured efficient and 
careful administration the new bodies, 
however popularly constituted, would 
not be popular in the long run. If they 
wanted to make local administration 
sound and stable they must be careful to 
provide the local bodies with proper 
safeguards against extravagance and in- 
efficiency. 

Mr. BARLOW (Somerset, Frome) 
said, it had been suggested during the 
Debate that if the Bill was not viewed 
with indifference, at any rate it was not 
viewed with enthusiasm by those for 
whom it was intended. That was not 
his experience, either in the district he 
had the honour to represent or in that 
part of the country in which he lived, 
He found that the county electors were 
not only wishful to know all about the 
Bill, but were most anxious that there 
should be no doubt about its far-reaching 
character. They felt that the measure 
would be useless to them unless it pro- 
vided that they should have the absolute 
management of their own local affairs. 
They warmly approved the Bill, because 
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it gave them the power of electing 
their own representatives on the Parish 
Council, placed the local elections 
on a popular basis, and abolished ex 
officio Guardians. The people, so far 
as his experience went, appeared to 
have a very strong objection to ex officio 
Guardians. The hon. Member for 
Hornsey seemed to think that the Ves- 
tries met the wants and needs of the 
country districts; but the agricultural 
labourers were altogether dissatisfied, 
with the Vestries especially, for the reason 
that the Vestry meetings were apt to be 
held at an hour when it was inconvenient 
for them to attend. Another reason why 
the people in the parishes approved of 
the Bill was because it gave them the 
use of the parish room, and he hoped the 
principle might before long be carried 
further, so that the room might be used 
for otber purposes besides holding the 
parish meeting. As to the Church 
property and charities, the people in 
the country districts had no wish at all 
to interfere with them, but they did 
claim the right to have a voice in the 
management of those charities which 
had been left for the benefit of the poor 
This was a point 


inhabitants generally. 
which he was glad to see the Bill dealt with. 
. He trusted that it would be a point which 
would be strenuously adhered to by the 
Government in dealing with the Bill 


in Committee. On another point, the 
people in the country were very anxious 
that Parish Councils should have the 
power of buying land so as to facilitate 
the extension of allotments upon the 
hire system. He believed the people in 
the rural districts viewed with favour 
the fact that District Councils were also 
to be elected, that the property qualifica- 
tion of Guardians was to be abolished, 
and that there were to be no ez officios. 
He trusted that the Bill would be made 
an even fuller and more complete 
measure than it now was. 

*Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) remarked that there was 
one class who, although they accepted 
the Bill gladly, regarded it with some 
misgiving, and that was the class which 
would have to pay the cost. The picture 
which had been drawn by his right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition on 
the condition of our rural parishes was a 
genuine one. There were many parishes 
where the whole of the land was owned 
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by one man, and there were others where 
the whole of it was farmed by a handful 
of men. A good deal had been said 
about what was spent by Local Authori- 
ties at the present time. In the county 
in which he lived, under the beneficent 
rule of the County Council, the county 
rate had risen from 24d. to 8d., and he 
did not know a single instance in which 
the labourers’ rent had risen, or his 
wages had been lowered in consequence. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had said that 
what was good enough for the election 
of a Member of Parliament was good 
enough for the election of a Parish 
Councillor, but the reasons which in- 
duced a man to vote for a Member 
of that House were very different 
from those which would induce him to 
vote fora Parish Councillor. In voting 
for a Member of Parliament the last 
things he thought of were questions of 
a financial character. He left them to 
his Representative, and accepted the 
results with patient resignation, whether 
they meant 2d. off his pound of tea or 1d. 
in the £1 on his Income Tax. In the 
Parish Councils elections the voters 
would be obliged to deal with financial 
matters. The Parish Council was to 
have the right of acquiring certain 
things, and those who attended a 
parish meeting would have to vote 
directly on questions of a pecuniary 
character. He contended that the 
temptation to spend money to which 
they did not contribute would be almost 
too great, under such circumstances, for 
human nature. At all events, he con- 
tended that there was no likelihood of a 
membership of a Parish Council fitting 
men to take their share in other public 
work. Let the labourer have self- 
government by all means. He had 
shown himself fitted for it by the way he 
had managed his Friendly Society and his 
Club ; but, at the same time, let him have 
a proper and due sense of his responsi- 
bility, or otherwise Parliament would be 
giving him a sham and delusive form of 
government. As to the grouping of 
parishes, he did not think the framers of 
the Bill had any idea of the very strong 
parochial feeling which existed in rural 
parishes. There were three parishes in 
the corner of the constituency he repre- 
sented, and of the Union in which he 
lived. They had respectively 704, 70, 
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and 31 inhabitants. The first was distant 
from the second eight miles, over the top 
of Exmoor; whilst the second was six 
miles distant from the third, over the top 
of Exmoor. He would suggest to the 
Government that, whatever limit of 
population was adopted, no parish below 
that limit should have a County Council, 
but that the parish meeting should take 
its place. He took it that the Id. rate 
was not to be a cumulative rate. [Mr. 
H. H. FowrLer: Hear, hear!] The 
rate could be increased by the consent of 
the parish meeting and of the District 
Council, or by means of the adoptive 
Acts. He would point out that in the 
case of a village surrounded by small 
hamlets and large farms, the principal 
ratepayers, who would be the farmers, 
would not benefit by the lighting of the 
village, or by the adoption of the Baths 
and Washhouses Act. Many sugges- 
tions had been made as to checks on the 
expenditure of the rates. He, however, 
did not believe in such checks. There 
was only one check which, to his mind, 
was of the smallest value, and that was 
that those who called the tune should 


have some share in paying the piper. As 
to the compulsory acquirement of land 


without extra compensation, he con- 
sidered that such a process would press 
very hardly upon the farmers. The 
First Commissioner of Works had said 
that spade labour improved land. Asa 
matter of fact, however, it took 20 years 
to make a good pasture, and when once 
it had been broken up it took 20 years 
to make it right again. The hardship 
of the present proposal was that the men 
who suffered would have to pay the cost. 
Out of his pocket would have to come the 
mouey for buying the land that he had to 
give up, and, when the land was returned, 
out of his pocket again would have to come 
the money for paying for it. He could 
not agree with what had been said as to 
the desirability of dividing up land 
among more small owners. In_ all 
parts of England the best cottages and 
gardens, and the most comfortable 
labourers, were always to be found on 
estates where the parish, as a whole, 
belonged to one man. Less comfort 
would be found in parishes which 
belonged to three or four men, and the 
least comfort in parishes where small 
rows of cottages belonged to different 
individuals. In tke last-named case the 
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landlords had not the power to put the 
cottages into repair, but they charged 
rack-rents and kept the tenants in a con- 
dition of the greatest discomfort. As re- 
garded District Councils, he thought the 
ex officio members of Boards of Guar- 
dians had been dealt rather hardly with 
by the House. In his county out of the 
seven members of the House of Commons 
five were Members of the County Council. 
He himself, whenever the Prime Minister 
allowed him to leave Westminster, did 
his best to attend the meetings of the 
Board, and he could only say that the 
presence of two former Members of the 
House of Commons, Sir Thomas Acland 
and Mr. Charles Acland, had been of 
great value to the Board, and he should 
be very sorry if they were unable in 
future to attend its meetings. He ad- 
mitted that ex officios were an anomaly, 
but he did not see why, if the House pre- 
served one anomaly in the shape of a 
compound householder, it should not pre- 
serve another. The Government wished 
to preserve the compound householder 
because his vote and influence might 
tend in favour of the revolutionary ideas 
which prevailed with regard to property, 
and they abolished the ex officio because 
he represented property. He would 
suggest that it would be a very useful 
thing if members of County Councils 
were ex officio members of District 
Councils, and members of District 
Councils were ex officio members of 
Parish Councils. He thought, also, that 
there should be some residential qualifica- 
tion for members of Boards of Guardians 
and District Councils, because in all 
matters that came before these bodies 
local knowledge was a most valuable 
thing. If it was impossible for Union 
residents to deal with highway matters, 
it was ten times more impossible for them 
to properly administer the Poor Law. 
He was sorry the Government thouglit 
it necessary, in the few remainjng weeks 
of the Session, to endeavour to hurry 
through so great a reform as that 
of the administration of the Poor Law. 
He did not believe that the labourer 
would be influenced by jealousy, class- 
hatred, or prejudice to act unjustly. 
What he distrusted under the Government 
scheme was that feeling of sympathy and 
that kindness of heart, inseparable from 
human nature, which would cause the 
labourer to be guilty of errors of judgment, 
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and might bring about very serious results 
hereafter. What would happen, for in- 
stance, if the control of the Army Esti- 
mates were taken out of the hands of the 
War Department and the Treasury and 
given over to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men of the Army ? 
Why, judging from the views expressed 
by military men, inside the House and 
out of it, there would soon be a handsome 
addition made to the salaries of the 
officers and to the pay of the non-com- 
missioned officers, and men, and the ex- 
penditure on the commissariat and the 
equipment of the Army would be euor- 
mously increased. He trusted that before 
the Government decided upon carrying 
through this very serious reform of Poor 
Law administration, they would consider 
whether the amount of time available in 
the few remaining weeks of the Session 
was sufficient for the purpose. The 
Opposition welcomed the Bill, and hoped 
it would fulfil all the wishes of its pro- 
moters. At the same time, he had a 
strong conviction that unless with the 
powers they were conferring they gave 
a proper sense of responsibility they 
would only in the long run injure the very 
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men they were endeavouring to benefit. 


*Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
said that, happily there was no contro- 
versy as regards the principle of the 
Bill, and, therefore, he would confine his 
remarks to the details. He did not share 
in the fears which had been expressed 
during the Debate with respect to the 
probability of extravagance ensuing from 
placing the disposal of public money in 
the hands of popularly-elected persons, who, 
perhaps, would not have as much private 
property at their command as they would 
wish for. He would himself rather 
increase the powers of the Bill in that 
respect, and give even greater advantages 
to the rural population of the villages 
than was held out by the Bill in its 
present condition. He considered the 
question of the housing of the villagers 
a very important one, especially as owing 
to the fall in the value of land it was 
difficult for landowners to provide the 
money for keeping the cottages on their 
estates in proper repair. He had been 
informed by one of his constituents, who 
had resided in a village for 25 years, 
that in consequence of the migration of 
the villagers and the rather depressed 
circumstances of landowners, there bad 
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been a decrease and demolition of cottage 
property in the village—at the rate, at 
least, of one cottage pulled down every 
year during the 25 years, and the land 
let for agricultural purposes. It seemed 
to him that if they were going to give 
powers to the villagers to acquire land, 
either by purchase or by hire, they 
should also see that the villagers had 
houses to live in. He suggested that 
where a landlord found it would cost 
him more money than he could command 
to keep his cottages in repair, it should 
be in the power of the Parish Council— 
of course, anticipated by the decision of 
the parish assembly or meeting, 
whether this was desirable or not—to 
acquire these cottages for the use of the 
villagers. There was no great objection 
to such a course. It would be a great 
advantage to many landowners to have 
some other body to repair the cottages 
on their property when they could not 
well do it themselves, and the villagers 
would be glad of the opportunity of 
obtaining good cottages on letting from 
the Parish Council. This might be 
easily done by giving powers to the 
Parish Council to step in when cottages 
were condemned as uninhabitable by the 
Sanitary Authority, and give notice to 
the landowners that they were prepared 
to take those cottages off their hands by 
purchase, and then, after putting them in 
repair, letting them for any parochial 
purpose that might seem advisable. 
There was a‘ great feeling in many 
villages against the necessity of poor 
persons being obliged in their old age to 
take to the workhouse ; and he thought 
that in each village there should be a 
dozen or half-a-dozen cottages as 
houses for the deserving poor, who, 
in the opinion of the villagers, 
should be relieved in that form, 
rather than be compelled to take refuge 
in the workhouse. Ayain, it was not 
quite clear to many Members how far 
the Bill enabled villagers to hire land. 
He himself had no confidence in any 
powers to villagers to purchase land. 
The villagers did not want to purchase 
land. What they desired was to be able 
to rent land, and he therefore thought 
they should be able to do that easily 
under the Bill. For instance, when a 
farm became vacant through a change in 
the tenancy, the villagers ought to be 
allowed to decide at their parish meeting 
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whether they would like that farm for 
themselves, in order that they might rent 
it, according to the Bill, for a period not 
less than seven years and not more than 
35 years ; and the terms of the acquisi- 
tion of the farm might be arranged, in 
case of a dispute, between the villagers 
and the owner, by some authority such 
as an Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, or an arbitrator chosen by the 
County Council. The Parish Council 
should then be empowered to sub-let that 
farm—the one-acre limit in the Bill to be 
abolished—as it seemed best to them in 
the interest of their community. He 
knew of instances in his own constituency 
where that had been tried as a private 
experiment, with results most satis- 
factory both to the owner of the land 
and the villagers. He was not lawyer 
enough to say whether such powers were 
within the four corners of the Bill, but 
at least they ought to be, as the object 
of the Bill, as he understood it, was to 
place the villagers on the land. As he 
thought poverty should be no disqualifi- 
cation to a man being a member of the 
Parish Council, he objected to the 31st 
clause of the Bill which disqualified 
everyone in receipt of outdoor relief. If 
a man were properly elected by the 
villagers, the fact that he was obliged to 
have recourse to outdoor relief ought not 
to be a disqualification to sit on the 
Parish Council. In fact, he considered 
such a man would make a very good 
representative, for he would know, from 
personal experience, the wants aud the 
difficulties of the class for whose benefit 
the Bill was being passed. He also 
thought the provisions of the Bill with 
regard to borrowing loans for the im- 
provement of the condition of the villagers 
should be improved and __ simplified. 
Another defect in the Bill was the dis- 
tinction drawn between the rural house- 
holder and the urban householder. He 
did not see why the urban householder 
living on one side of a hedge should have 
conveniences and privileges denied to 
the rural householder living ou the other 
side of the hedge. The rural house- 
holder was limited to levying a rate of 
ld. in the £1, while. the urban house- 
holder could go to the Local Government 
Board and borrow as much money as he 
pleased. He did not think that this dis- 
tinction between the urban householder 
and the rural householder was fair, 
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or right, or just, and he, therefore, 
trusted that it would be removed. 
He was not lawyer enough to know 
whether footbridges meant the same as 
footpaths, but he knew in rural districts 
there were great difficulties in the way of 
getting these footbridges—planks placed 
across a stream—kept up in proper 
repair. There were, they all knew, fre- 
quent divisions of property, of parishes, 
and even of County Authorities by stream, 
and it therefore came to be a matter of 
considerable controversy as to who was 
to repair these bridges. Where the 
bridge was not shown to be repairable 
by anyone else, the county was the 
authority to do the work ; but they knew 
how difficult it was to get a County 
Authority or the County Council to take 
over to itself the repair of a bridge of 
this kind ; therefore this was a question 
that very much affected their villages. 
From his experience upon Highway 
Boards, and such like, he knew they had 
a great difficulty in fixing upon those 
who were really liable to repair these 
footbridges. He should like it to be in 
the power of the Parish Council, 
when any of these bridges got out of 
repair in their district, to set to work to 
trace out those liable for the repairs, and, 
when so traced, to make them perform 
the work. He knew a case in his own 
neighbourhood of a bridge being destroyed 
because there was no one they could call 
upon to repair it. Another matter that 
would affect parishes considerably was 
the power given in this Bill for sanitary 
purposes. As he understood it, the 
sanitary powers were to be handed over 
to the District Councils, and the District 
Councils had all the authority of laying 
out money for improvements in sanitation 
in their parishes. But very often there 
was a considerable difference of opinion 
how these sanitary questions and works 
were to be carried out. He knew an 
instance in his own constituency where 
the parish itself desired to have a large 
scheme of drainage, and to borrow sufficient 
money to make it a complete work. The 
Sanitary Authority, on the other 
hand, said they wanted to charge 
the parish with the expenditure by piece- 
meal, and the result of that was that this 
unfortunate parish was year by year 
taxed with a Is. or ls. 6d. rate, and was 
thus doing a work which should not be 
paid for by this particular generation, 
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‘but for which payment should be spread 
over a number of years. That was an 
instance of a Sanitary Authority not 
carrying out the work in a proper way. 
This Bill expected the superior authority 
would do the work better than the Parish 
Council, but in this particular instance 
the Parish Council would have been 
wiser than that of the district. Though 
not a written law,a case was well known in 
his constituency in which the order given 
to an Inspector of Nuisances was to do 
nothing. They knew what that meant, 
and the result was that in many parishes, 
though the Parish Council would like to 
do something, they were unable to do so 
in consequence of the superior authority 
preventing them. If not embodied in 
the Bill, he hoped powers would be in- 
cluded enabling the Parish Council either 
to carry out these matters, or to compel 
the District Councils to do their duty. 
A great deal had been said about the 
compounding for the payment of rates, 
and he hoped the Government would 
stand firm upon that question. It was a 
settled question now as regarded the 
payment of rates, and they ought to 
adhere to it; and his own experience 
was that whether householders com- 
pounded for the rates or not they were 
equally interested in parish affairs, and 
were equally anxious for economical 
administration. However much hon. 
Members might feel that there was 
something in the direct payment of 
rates, he believed, in the long run, 
the best system was to continue as 
at the present time. If there was to be 
any variation in the rates under the Bill, 
which he did not anticipate, he should 
like to see it in this way. The Parish 
Council was given, according to the Bill, 
considerable powers for sanitation works 
and the utilisation of water supplies. In 
his judgment, all the rates that were 
raised for water supply and drainage 
purposes should be a direct charge upon 
the owners of property, and not upon the 
occupiers. He understood that iu the City 
of London, if any person entered into an 
agreement to rent a house, and that house 
was not in a proper sanitary conditionas 
regarded water and drainage, the agree- 
ment might be thrown over. From that, it 
appeared to him, the tendeney of the law 
was that the house should be in a good 
sanitary coudition; and if that was the 
law, then, he said, the rates ought to be 
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paid by the owners of the property. In 
his experience they fought the ques- 
tion of a proper water supply for a period 
of over six years with a large landowner, 
and ultimately gained the day. ‘To him 
it appeared just that the owner of the 
property should put the property in a 
proper sanitary condition both as regarded 
water supply and drainage, and it would 
be most unfair to call upon the rural 
populace, out of their small means, to 
improve the owner’s property. Another 
matter which had been discussed a good 
deal in that House was the question with 
respect to the grouping of small parishes. 
He hoped, again, that the Government 
would not give way on that point. He 
was in favour of small parishes~ being 
grouped, but he would give them their 
power of representation. His experience 
of his own County of Wiltshire was that 
there had been no difficulty at all in 
coming to an amicable arrangement in 
the grouping of villages or in the settle- 
ment of boundaries, whether of Unions, 
parishes, or, it might be, of a county. 
In 1888 the County Council of 
Wiltshire set to work, under the 57th 
clause of the Act, to adjust all its 
boundaries, both as regarded the parishes 
outside the county that required to be 
altered and as regarded Urban Sanitary 
Authorities. They had no less than five 
counties to deal with as regarded county 
boundaries and a good many Local 
Boards, and in no instance was there any 
serious opposition. It was amicably 
arranged, and, therefore, he saw no 
reason why the grouping of villages, as 
suggested in the Bill, should become a 
question of difficulty. In his own 
immediate neighbourhood, not many years 
ago, noless than four parishes were united, 
three of these being separate parishes, and 
one of them being tied to another parish, 
yet he never heard of any opposition 
‘o that proceeding. Of course, there 
was a good deal of questioning and con- 
sideration as to how it was to be carried 
out, but from the time it was finally 
settled to the present time the united parish 
had worked better than when they were 
separate parishes. One result had been 
that they had been able to have‘a paid 
Assistant Overseer, which was preferable 
to an unpaid one. He was against the 
voluntary system of Overseers for small 
parishes, as the Overseer was able to put 
what value on the property he liked, and 
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it was very often difficult for Assessment 
Committees to settle the valuation where 
the Overseer had influence, therefore he 
hoped the Government would stick to 
this portion of the Bill. He hoped the 
Government would not reduce the popu- 
lation of parishes to be grouped below 300, 
but he approved of some elasticity being 
allowed to the County Council. He 
knew of an instance of a parish under 
300 of population which was practically 
four miles away from anywhere, and 
it would bé unreasonable to group 
that with another parish for practical 
affairs. As regarded parish meetings, 
where the population was below 300, 
ae thought the Bill itself safeguarded 
the individuality of these parishes, and 
if he was right in that view he did not 
think the small parishes would lose any- 
thing by being grouped with other 
parishes. There was one important point 
—and it was, as it seemed to him, abso- 
lutely essential—that they should have 
the use of the schoolroom of the parish. 
The Vestry meetings of the parish were 
always held in the church of the parish, 
and as chureh affairs were taken out of 
the compass of the Parish Councils, it 
followed that the villagers would have 
to find some other place in which to hold 
their parish meetings. Therefore, it 
seemed to him that in dealing with 
this question the villagers demanded the 
use of the schoolroom for parish func- 
tions as a matter of right. He 
wished to call the attention of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to another matter. Certain 
postal facilities were given to Sanitary 
Authorities under the Post Office Act of 
1891, whereby the Sanitary Authority 
could allow a Parish Authority to be 
guarantor in case of improvements being 
made in the postal facilities. He drew 
attention to this for the purpose of show- 
ing that it would be advantageous if the 
Parish Council were given these powers, 
and, if found necessary, be the guaran- 
tors. Another but a minor point was 
this. Under Section 164 of the Public 
Health Act of 1875 there was a power 
as to recreation grounds. The next 
section of that Act gave power to the 
Urban Authorities to put up public 
clocks. The church clock was a matter 
of considerable importance to a parish, 
probably the only clock in the village, 
and it was, therefore, necessary that the 
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clock should be kept going. What he 
asked was that power should be given to 
the Parish Council, out of their funds, to 
keep the clock going. Another point 
that he hoped would be considered was 
the unnecessary expense of having the 
accounts audited twicea year. In regard 
to voting, he hoped it would be made clear 
that if there were five Councillors to be 
electel and there were more than 
that number of candidates, each elector 
might give one vote to any of five candi- 
dates, and no more. According to the 
Bill, the scale of fees and the expenses 
for the elections were to be fixed by the 
County Council. The officials of a 
County Council were generally very 
extravagant people, and in all proba- 
bility they would fix a scale of expenses 
far higher than would be fixed by the 
parish itself. He thovght in this 
instance the parish, if worthy of taking 
care of its own affairs at all, ought to be 
able to say what scale it should pay, 
and he, therefore, would ask that the 
Government give this matter further 
consideration. Again, he could not see 
why the County Council was to fix the 
number of the Councillors to sit on the 
Parish Council. From his experience he 
found that the Central Bodies were very 
much inclined to fix a very small number 
of Councillors. In his own  neigh- 
bourhood they were anxious to have a 
School Board, and the reason they did not 
was because they knew that the Educa- 
tion Department would only allow five 
members to be elected, and therefore they 
carried out the whole system as by law 
directed, except that it was carried out 
voluntarily. They considered it would 
be far better to have representatives from 
all classes rather than four or five from 
one class, Accordingly they carried out 
the system voluntarily, and had 12 mem- 
bers. on the Board, which they considered 
to be a fair representation. He was 
afraid he had detained the House on 
these questions, but as it was not often 
that he troubled the House he thought 
he ought to make some remarks upon the 
various points he had alluded to. For 
his own part, he did not hold any of those 
fears that had been spoken of in this 
Debate respecting the Poor Law adminis- 
tration. When they were referred to 
the days of Poor Law administration 
prior to 1834, he asked who were the 
persons who made those bad laws, and 
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who were the persons who improved 
them ? Surely it was a Reformed Par- 
liament that improved them, and by 
improving their representative system 
they got their laws more in accordance 
with popular opinion than when they 
were made by an exclusive class. There- 
fore he was in favour of any reform in 
their parishes; he did not want to see 
their Parish Councils depending upon 
their District Councils, and therefore it 
was that he was glad they had a Govern- 
ment that proposed these reforms. 


*Mr. A. FREEMAN-MITFORD 
(Warwick, Stratford) would not have 
ventured to intrude himself on the atten- 
tion of the House if he had not desired 
to impress on the House the fact that 
they on that side of the House, as a 
body, were not opposed to the pro- 
posals of this Bill. While the 
free lances of the Party opposite, speak- 
ing on platforms, and even in that House, 
flouted with jeers and sneers the sincerity 
of Members on that side of the House, 
they could, perhaps, afford to disregard 
these sneers and jeers—at any rate, to 
appraise them at their proper electioneer- 
ing value. But on Friday night the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) called to an account the hon. 
and learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster) for the remarks which 
he made upon the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. G. Russell). 
The right hon. Gentleman accused the 
hon. and learned Gentleman of introducing 
a discordant note into these proceed- 
ings. A little reflection would show the 
right hon. Gentleman that he put the 
saddle on the wrong horse. He (Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford) was prepared to show 
that neither the squire nor the parson 
were opposed to the principles of this 
Bill. _ Perhaps he might be allowed to 
refer to the parson first, as very little 
had been said about the parson in this 
Debate, and what had been said had 
hardly been flattering. He would read 
to the House a resolution which was 
passed at a Conference of a Rural 
Deanery in Warwickshire, which might 
fairly be taken as representative of the 
feelings of the clergy in reference to 
this Bill. The resolution was as 
follows :— 

“ That while approving generally of the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Bill, this 
Conference considers it desirable that the 
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definition of an ecclesiastical charity in Clause 
58 should be so modified as to secure that all 
charities, schools, and institutions now vested 
in and under the authority of the rector or 
vicar and churchwardens should be exempted 
from the operations of the Bill.” 

He did not think that that was an 
illiberal or ungenerous view to take of 
the Bill. If that was the view that 
the clergy took of the measure, they 
could not be considered hostile to it in 
any sense. He should now like to call 
attention to what had been done on 
certain estates which had come within 
his own knowledge, in regard especially 
to Committees which had in some way 
foreshadowed the Parisk Councils which 
it was proposed to establish by this Bill. 
Those estates belonged to Tory “land- 
lords, ard it was with a view to facili- 
tating the acquisition of allotments and 
regulating the management of the allot- 
ments that the Committees were formed. 
They had proved a very signal success. 
One fault he found with this Bill was 
that it left so many matters in a hazy 
condition. While empowering the Parish 
Councils to acquire allotments, it applied 
to those allotments the provisions of the 
existing Allotments Act. But there was 
this to be remembered : the Allotments 
Act dealt with transactions between in- 
dividuals ; it dealt with the landlord and 
the lessee of the allotment. Here in 
this Bill they established the Parish 
Council as the lessee, and there was no 
machinery provided for enabling the 
lessee to carry out with advantage the 
provisions of the Bill. In order that the 
Parish Council might be able to take 
advantage in the fullest sense of the 
powers given to it, it was absolutely 
necessary that the House should lay 
down and define the powers which they 
were prepared to give to the Parish Council. 
In the first place, the Parish Council 
should have the power of collecting the 
applications for allotments from the various 
persons desiring to have them. They 
should be allowed to say—‘Such and 
such a man can cultivate so much land” ; 
they would know perfectly well what 
were the capacities of the different 
applicants, and should be allowed to 
parcel out the allotments accordingly. 
In the next place, they should have the 
power of ejection from the allotments. 
If a man did not cultivate his allotment 
properly, if he allowed it to fall intoa 
foul and dirty state, and become full of 
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weeds, that man was doing an injury 
to his neighbours. The Council should 
have power—as they had in the case 
of the Committees on the estates to 
which he alluded—of ejecting such a 
man. Something had been said in many 
quarters of the opposition of the farmers 
to this measure. The spirit of the 
farmer in regard to the whole question of 
allotments had much changed in the last 
few years. He remembered very well a 
meeting of farmers some six or seven 
years ago, where he urged the necessity 
of helping the men to acquire allotments. 
Many of the farmers then thought that 
if the men had allotmeuts they would 
not work as well as before for their 
masters. But that view was a thing of 
the past. The farmers had come to 
realize that the allotment was necessary 
to the comfort and well-being of the 
villager. He was confident that no 
opposition need be apprehended from 
the farmers in regard, at any rate, 
to this portion of the Bill. As he said 
just now, there were many matters 
which were left hazy in this Bill. By 
Clause 8 the Parish Council was to utilise 
any supply of water in their parish. 
That lacked definition. They wanted to 
know in what cases they were to take 
water ; what water they were to be 
allowed to take ; how far they were to 
be allowed to interfere with existing 
rights, because that might be an ex- 
ceedingly serious matter. Again, there 
was the power to acquire any right of 
way, casement, or other right within or 
without their parish, the acquisition of 
which was beneficial to the inhabitants 
of the parish. Here were provisions 
which might, if imprudently used, 
absolutely destroy the residential value 
of many properties—destroy their sale- 
able or lettable value. Such a power 
might involve parishes in endless litiga- 
tion. Apprehensions had been ex- 
pressed as to there being an increase of 
the rates as a result of Parish and 
District Councils. This would entirely 
depend on the way in which the question 
of the compound householder was dealt 
with. He could not see that the mere 
fact of the rates being charged in the rent 
came home to the cottager, as the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. Dilke) supposed. The circuit was 
altogether too !ong; and it was to be 
borne in mind that, whilst the rates were 
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a variable quantity, the rents were a 
fixed quantity. Whether the rates went 
up or down the rents remained the same. 
He had great faith inthe country labourer 
as an economist. Thelabourer had learned 
the principles of economy in avery hard 
school. A man who out of 12s. or 13s. 
a week—and, he was sorry to say, some 
times even less—had to keep his wife 
and children respectably, to save up 
money for their clothing, and, till lately, 
provide for their education, and who, 
besides that, had to put by a yearly sum 
to meet his rent, was a man who had 
become in a small and humble way a 
very sound financier, That man would 
jealously guard the expenditure of the 
parish. But if he did not know, if he 
did not see where the money came from, 
if the money was found, if no matter 
how voted, it was there, the case would 
be altered. The cottager was only human, 
and he could enjoy as much as Members 
of that House the luxury of spending 
other people’s money. Let him be 
bona fide a ratepayer, and then there 
would be no fear of the financial success 
of this scheme. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bordesley 
Division (Mr. Jesse Collings) had 
dealt with the powers that might be 
obtained by a floating population, and he 
alluded toa case of waterworks in which 
people came into a certain district to 
sarry out those works, and, whilst they 
stayed, voted away the money of those 
who were a permanent part of the 
population. But there was a further 
danger. Suppose these people liked the 
place they had come to for temporary e.u- 
ployment, what was there to prevent them 
going on voting money for other works in 
which they might find employment, so 
that they might continue in the place ? 
Such an expenditure would be to the 
prejudice, and might, indeed, lead to the 
utter ruin, of the parish in which they had 
sought hospitality. He thought that was 
a very dangerous matter. But there 
were other matters which were left in a 
somewhat dark condition. There was 
the question of the arbitrator. When 
land had to be acquired an arbitrator was 
to be appointed presumably by the 
Parish Council. Against the decision of 
that arbitrator there was to be no appeal. 
He conceived that very great injustice 
might be done in that way; and if the 
arbitrator who was appointed by the 
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Parish Council was to come down and 
value the land without a compensatory 
clause for compulsion, the danger was that 
very grave and very serious injustice 
would be done to existing rights. He 
hoped with all his heart that this measure, 
when it should become law—and they on 
his side of the House should help it to 
become law to the best of their power— 
would bear all: the fruits that were 
expected from it. But in order to accom- 
plish its objects it must be a just law to 
all parties. Class legislation was a bad 
thing. It was bad to legislate for one 
class at the expense of another, bad to 
legislate so that the rich might tyrannise 
over the poor, or that the poor might 
tyrannise over the rich. If this Bill was 
to lead to happiness it must be fair and 
just. He felt certain, from the temper in 
which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had approached the 
matter, that he would do his best to 
ensure that the measure should be fair 
and just. If the right hon. Gentleman 
succeeded in making this such a measure 
as would conduce to the greater happi- 
ness, greater comfort, and better education 
of our villages, he would have written 


his name upon a measure which would 
certainly give him a lasting and very well- 
deserved reputation. 


Mr. CONYBEARE 


(Cornwall, 
listened with great 
interest to some of the speeches 
delivered about this measure’ by 
gentlemen on the other side, and he 
was particularly pleased at the closing 
sentences of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. It was something to learn 
from their friends on the other side their 
cordial detestation of class legislation, 
especially that kind of class legislation 
which had found so ample a sphere in the 
legislation of this House in past ages 
when the rich and the landlords were 
enabled to tyrannise over the poor. He 
did not think there was much reason to 
fear that if the Bill passed into law it 
would be of the dangerous character 
which had so frequently been feared by 
hon. Members on the other side. He 
had never discovered yet in the history of 
this country anything in the nature of 
legislation which tended in the direction 
of robbing the rich or enabling the poor 
to tyrannise over their superiors, and that 
legislation would be strange and un- 
precedented, indeed, which had any such 
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direful result. What they desired in this 
legislation was to put a stop to some of 
the class legislation which had done so 
much injury to the poorer classes of. this 
country in the past, and to redress the 
inequalities of that legislation. The 
tendency of modern legislation was to do 
something to improve the social position 
of the entire population in the country 
districts, who had been deprived of the 
benefits of self-government during so 
many ages. As he understood the 
arguments of hon. Members opposite, they 
were directed almost entirely to the 
possible action of the District Councils, 
which were to take the place of the 
present Poor Law Guardians. He was 
not aware that these hon. and right hon. 
Members were prepared to defend the 
present administration of the Poor Law. 
It was admitted that the administrators 
of the Poor Law were out of harmony 
with the people for whom they had to 
administer it. They asked the House to 
believe that the alteration in the 
machinery by which that Poor Law was 
to be administered would in the future 
make all the difference between the 
perfect administration such as had existed 
in their minds since 1834 and the most 
direful catastrophes in the future. 
Surely this was a little too much in the 
way of protestation. The only change 
proposed in the matter of the Poor Law 
was a change in the machinery, for it 
had been declared by the Government 
that they would not go in for any altera- 
tion of the principles by which the Poor 
Law was administered. That being so, 
how in the world was the mere abolition 
of the ex officio Guardians and their re- 
placement by popularly-elected Guardians 
to upset this principle upon which the 
administration of the Poor Law was 
based ? Hon. Members on the opposite 
side of the House were talking as 
if it were always the wish of the 
labourers to put their hands into other 
people’s pockets for their own benefits, 
and to advance their own interests in 
some mysterious way. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that that was rubbish. 
There was not the sl'ghtest danger of 
anything of the kind ; and if there was, he 
would undertake to say that the result 
would be no worse than the ex officio 
system of the present time. In all parts 
of the country er officio Guardians had 
come down to perpetrate some job or 
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other, such as putting a friend into an 
office or voting money in an irresponsible 
fashion. They were not responsible to 
anybody but themselves. That wholly 
irresponsible and objectionable system of 
the administration of public money should 
come to an end ; and he hoped, whatever 
else the Government might yield to in 
connection with this Bill, they would 
certainly not yield to the demand put 
forward on the other side of the House 
that the Poor Law portion of this Bill 
should be dropped. The men who 
uttered these doleful predictions seemed 
to think that the poor labourer had no 
interest in keeping the rates down to 
the lowest point. If there were no 
rates, he said that the rents ought 
to be much lower than they~ were, 
even in the country; and if the 
labourers and the poorer class generally 
did not pay in meal, they paid in malt. If 
they had not to pay the rates directly, 
they had to do so in the shape of an in- 
creased rent. From that point of view it 
was altogether unjust to that particular 
class for whom hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were constantly protesting their life-long 
friendship and desire to ameliorate their 
condition, when they, in the same breath, 
denounced that same class as being little 
better than public robbers who could not 
be trusted with the rates, even of the 
parish. Let them have done with all 
these predictions, which were the usual 
style of argument which had been heard 
from time immemorial in that House 
against every possible reform which had 
been suggested. Let them do what they 
were doing in a generous spirit, and show 
confidence in these neighbours and 
friends and constituents of theirs. He 
imagined the hon. Gentleman opposite 
had labourers among his constituents, 
and he invited him to show some con- 
fidence in those to whose votes he looked 
to be returned to that House. Bis dat 
qui cito dat. The boon they were prof- 
fering to the rustic population would 
be inestimably greater to them and more 
highly appreciated if they gave it at 
once with no niggardly, but with a 
generous, hand, instead of trying to fence 
whatever boon they might confer on 
them with all manner of difficulties, for 
the purpose of protecting some obsolete 
privileges. As to the question of the 
compulsory acquisition of land, the hon. 
Member who had last spoken was terribly 
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afraid that the arbitrator who might be 
appointed by the Parish or District, or 
County Council, would rob the poor 
landlord iv the matter. This question of 
the acquisition of land by Public Autho- 
rities was of the utmost importance, and 
they on his side of the House should 
look closely to the action of the Govern- 
ment towards strengthening their pro- 
posals, especially with regard to the 
Allotments Act. He desired to point out 
by a couple of instances the importance 
of having a simple, but easy, way of 
acquiring land for public purposes. The 
Allotments Act had not been very suc- 
cessful, but the Small Holdings Act had 
been even less so. He might mention 
this as an illustration: In his own 
county (Cornwall) the County Council 
had appointed a Small Holdings Com- 
mittee, but they had put at the head of that 
Committee one of the staunchest Tory 
landlords in the Kingdom, who, though an 
extremely able man, did not conceal his 
objection to the principle of this legis- 
lation, and would not lift his little finger 
to enable people to obtain what they 
wished from the County Council. That 
being so, they were at a deadlock in this 
particular; and the same thing would 
happen with this Bill whenever land was 
to be acquired for public purposes by 
either Parish or District Councils if 
these words of Clause 9 were allowed to 
stand— 

“Except the provisions of this Act with 
respect to the purchase and taking of land 
otherwise than by agreement.” 

He had given a strong illustration, and 
he wanted to enforce what he had said 
by another illustration, because it would 
be found to apply to Clause B, after the 
lst sub-section of Clause 8, where the 
Parish Council was to have the power. 
among other things, to utilise any supply 
of water within their parish. He took 
this point, because the hon. Member was 
speaking about the supply of water, and 
asked what supply of water were the 
Parish Councils to obtain? He would 
give an illustration from two parishes in 
his own division. These two parishes— 
Gwennap and Redruth—were in want 
of water. The water supply it was 
proposed to utilise in the case of each 
parish was under the control of certain 
landowners who possessed mining setts. 
In both these cases, where a _pro- 
posal was made for the utilisation 
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in the public interest of this water supply, 
the owners said—* You shall have the 
use of the water supply only on the con- 
dition that we shall have the right to say 
at any time in future (giving you six 
mouths’ notice) that the supply shall be 
discontinued.” That was to say, if these 
mining setts were to be again worked, the 
owners, on giving six months’ notice, 
would be able to take the water supply 
from the two villages. They could not 
have a stronger test than that of the 
necessity of having in this Bill power to 
take land for public purposes and to 
utilise supplies of water. The Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) spoke 
of the objectionable character of the 
principle as to the valuing of lend—its 
being placed in the hands of Local 
Government Board Inspectors. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman in 
that. Such work should not be in the 
hands of a Government Department. 
He thought they ought to have Land 
Courts. His conclusion was not the 
same as that of the right hon. Gentleman, 
for where land was required for water 
supply, the authority to decide ought to 
be a local tribunal such as he suggested, 


which could say whether the land was 
worth a certain sum and what amount 


should be paid forit. He did not speak 
on this point with any sort of animus, 
He spoke as being nimself a landowner 
in a small way, and as one who would not 
like any land taken from him under unfair 
conditions. ‘There was another impor- 
tant matter which had been referred to, 
he believed, by an hon. Member on that 
(the Government) side. One of the 
matters he would impress upon the Go- 
vernment was that if the Bill was to be 
worth anything, it should give to the 
Urban Councils the same powers as were 
to be given tothe Parish Councils. Part 
I. applied to the Parish Councils, and, 
that being so, he thought Clauses 5, 9, 
and 13, and the powers embraced in them, 
ought to apply to the Urban Councils 
also. He wanted the Government to 
realise the absurd anomaly of the state 
of things proposed. He could take a 
case of two places in his own con- 
stituency—one a purely urban district 
and one a parish district. Why should 
the Parish District Council have greater 
powers than the Urban? Why should 
the powers he had indicated be held 
exclusively by the Parish Council? He 
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hoped the Government would not drive 
them to oppose them on this point. 
There was another point upon which he 
would like to say a word or two. He 
referred to the subject of parish meetings. 
He was not going to labour this point, 
as he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
dealt with it. Although he had not the 
pleasure of hearing the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Halifax, he be- 
lieved that he was in favour of making 
more of parish meetings and less of Parish 
Councils. The Government were going 
to pass a measure professedly for the 
purpose of giving some interest to 
labourers and the poorer classes generally, 
They wished to educate these classes in 
local self-government, and to see that 
they would take an interest in these 
local matters. Under the authority of 
the Bill a parish meeting would be held 
ouce a year, and a Council would be 
elected to hold office for a year. In 
a great many cases the Councillors 
would be selected from the ranks of the 
farmers. He wanted to know how the 
labourer was to be benefited in education 
in local government if that were so ? 
The parish meeting would be a very im- 
portant institution. The Bill proposed 
it should be held only ance a year. He 
thought the meetings should be held at 
least four times a year. There might not 
be much business to transact, but it 
would be a source of education for the 
people. Yet another matter which 
would require consideration would be 
the right of parishioners to convene a 
public meeting. At present, if certain 
parishioners wished to convene a meet- 
ing, there was the possibility of their 
being met by a negative on the part of the 
Council. They would amplify the sub- 
section relating to that subject so as to 
give the parochial electors the power 
which they should have. He would im- 
press this upon the Government, because 
they had no right to shut out from the 
electors the control of their business for 
a period of one year. Being anxious not 
to trespass upon the time of the House, 
he passed over other questions. _ There 
was, however, one important matter 
which he was pledged to his constituents 
to bring before the Government : that 
was the question of women electors. He 
did not know how far that matter had 
been considered during the Debate ; but 
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in case it had not been considered or dis- 
cussed, he wished to say that he should 
certainly do his. utmost to see that not 
only women in the different villages 
had the right to vote, but that they 
should have the right to be qualified to be 
elected as Councillors and Guardians 
upon the different Parish and District 

Councils, He trusted that there would 
be many on both sides of the House who 
would see the force and desirability of 
permitting women to have the fullest 
tights in this respect. These points 
would have to be fully and adequately 
discussed, and he intended to do his 
utmost in the matter. In conelusion, he 
had to,urge upon the Government the 
desirability of taking the same course 
when the Bill became law as was taken 
in 1881 when the great Charter of the 
Irish tenants was passed. On that occa- 
sion a short synopsis of the Act was 
published by the Government, and dis- 
tributed broadcast through the medium 
of the Post Office. Unless something of 
that sort were done in the present in- 
stance a great many would not know 
what Parliament had accomplished on 
their behalf. He hoped that course 
would be adopted. 

*Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
said, with reference to the observations 
of the last speaker, it appeared to him that 
the parish meeting was the first deside- 
ratum, and that there should be a Council 
only in ,those cases where the circum- 
stances made it necessary to resort to the 
representative system. The framework 
of the Bill appeared to be rather in the 
direction of first electing a small Council 
and then giving it powers which super- 
seded those of the body which elected it. 
There were a great many instances in 
which the Parish Council would be 
masters of the situation, and that, he 
thought, was one of the main ques- 
tious to which the President of the 
Local Government Board should give his 
consideration. He congratulated the 
President of the Local Government 
Board on the conciliatory tone of his 
speech. That tone, if continued 
during the Debate, would be the 
surest way of bringing the Bill 
to a successful conclusion. The 
question of water supply, which had 
been raised by the ‘ast speaker, was of 
importance, and he thought they should 
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have a better definition of what was 
necessary. He approached this Bill in a 
friendly spirit, though he could not con- 
ceal from himself that it was one which 
required careful consideration, and which 
must be approached with deliberation. 
It was a Bill of great intricacy and of 
complexity. He hardly thought that it 
could receive that consideration in the 
few weeks that remained between now 
and Christmas, unless the proceedings in 
Committee were attended with the same 
spirit of conciliation and concession as 
characterised the speech of the President 
of the Local Government Board. There 
was the difficulty of finance that required 
to be most carefully dealt with. The 
Bill must in its working entail con- 
siderable expenditure. The expenditure, 
therefore, would be great. It would also 
be uneertain, and he would ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he had attempted to 
make any estimate whatever as to 
what that expenditure would be? He 
wished to point out that this burden 
of additional taxation would fall first 
and foremost upon the shoulders of 
the farmers, and afterwards it would be 
shifted on to the shoulders of the owners. 
Anxious though he was to see improve- 
ment in parish life, he ventured to protest 
against the whole of the extra burden of 
taxation being thrown upon an industry 
that was at the present moment, and had 
been for some time, in a position of: ex- 
traordinary difficulty. He was quite as 
willing as any man in the House to 
rejoice in the spectacle of improved vil- 
lages and homes of health and happiness ; 
but the burden was being thrown upon 
the shoulders of those who were ill-fitted 
to bear it, and any reasonable method by 
which the expenses of this great reform 
could be more evenly spread over the 
nation at large ought to receive the assent 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Why 
should all the cost be saddled upon one 
class of property alone? The value of 
land was going down rapidly year by 
year, whilst, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would see by 
official statistics, there was a considerable 
increase in the value of property assessed 
to Income Tax. This was a question of 
great importance in the details of this 
Bill. He did not see why they should 
throw the whole charge on real pro- 
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perty, instead of allowing personalty 
to bear its proportion. He thought 
there was ground for saying that 
in the financial part of the Bill they 
should do all in their power to ease the 
burden of the rural ratepayer. If money 
was to be spent let the State find it in 
the easiest way. He would only now 
say that any method by which the 
liabilities incurred in consequence of this 
great reform could be spread evenly over 
the whole country ought to receive 
approval. The President of the Local 
Government Board contended that the 
compound householder paid rates in his 
rent. Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that that was true, how was the 
compound householder to pay the in- 
creased rate which would certainly be 
the consequence of this Bill? Could he 
do it in any other way than by paying an 
increase of rent? Was it the inten- 
tion of the President of the Local 
Government Board that the com- 
pound householder should have his 
rent raised to the amount of the new rate 
which would be the outcome of this 
Bill ? Unless that were so, he failed to 
see how the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement could be received by the 
House. If the compound householder 
paid the rates at present, and fairly paid 
them, presumably he ought to do so in 
future. With regard to the question of 
grouping parishes, he was not quite clear 
how the matter stood, because he under- 
stood the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to have said that no 
parishes were to be grouped without their 
consent. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
know whether the hon. Member is 
quoting from the report in The Times, 
which, speaking generally, is veryaccurate. 
I think I put a qualification there as 
to parishes above a certain population. 
What I intended to convey was that the 
question of grouping was to be an open 
question. I have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the sense of the House upon it in 
the course of the Debate, and before 
going into Committee the Government 
will make fresh proposals respecting it. 
I have indicated that if it should be the 

neral sense of the House that 200 
should be fixed as the limit instead of 
300 the Government will not oppose the 
change. But the whole question is 
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surrounded with difficulties, and our 
desire is to ascertain the views of both 
sides of the House upon so complicated 
a point. The only suggestions that I 
have to make at present are that the 
limit of population may be reduced from 
the number 300; that the County 
Councils’ power of dealing with the 
subject shall be very elastic, and that 
every parish shall have a parish meeting 
whatever its population may be. 

Srr R. PAGET said, the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman was very satis+ 
factory, because it indicated, first, that he 
had approached the subject in a spirit of 
concession ; and, secondly, that the Bill 
would be further amended before it was 
finally disposed of. As aman familiar with 
the wants and wishes of country districts, 
he could say that nothing would be 
more unpopular in rural districts than the 
compulsory grouping of parishes which 
desired to retain their independence. 
There would always be rivalries between 
grouped parishes, and he ventured to say 
that if the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was to seek throughout the 
Kingdom for parishes that were ready 
to ally themselves willingly, he would 
seek in vain. He should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, under the 
proposed system of grouping, any one 
parish of a group could adopt, or refuse 
to adopt, the adoptive Acts ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Sir R. PAGET: So that they might 
have a and bd adopting all the adoptive 
Acts, ¢ adopting some of them, and d 
adopting none at all. One of the adoptive 
Acts was the Libraries Act. Under that 
Act there was an elaborate procedure by 
voting paper, which must be undertaken 
before the Act could be put in force. 
Would that procedure be overridden by 
the Bill, and would it be left to the 
parish meeting to determine whether or 
not they would put the adoptive Act in 
force? It was an important question 
whether, in applying the adoptive Acts, 
the machinery of those Acts was to be 
followed. He sincerely hoped that where 
there was no grouping the parish meeting 
would be furnished with all the powers 
of reasonable self-government. In his 
opinion, it would not be difficult to furnish 
cases in favour of the parish meeting as 
against the Parish Council. Why should - 
they be obliged in a parish to elect five, 
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or it might be 15, men to stalk about the 
place as superior persons ? It seemed to 
him that they were creating an elaborate 
machinery that was not necessary, and 
giving the power of local government to 
people who were by no means the best 
people to exercise it. It was worth 
while to consider how it came to 
pass that the parish had been dis- 
established from the old position it 
once held as an _ item of  self- 
government. If they went back to the 
new Poor Law Act of 1834 they would 
find that it was that measure that was 
mainly responsible for destroying the 
parish as an active living centre of re- 
presentative government. Then came 
the Union Rating Act, the Union 
Assessment Act, and the Highway Dis- 
trict Acts, each one of these tending 
more and more to destroy the activity of 
the parish. For a long series of years 
the set of the current of public opinion 
was in favour of getting rid of the parish 
as an administrative unit, and of grouping 
the parishes in Unions. Now they had 
got into a breeze that rather set the other 
way, and they seemed anxious to try and 
recall the parish to life. He ventured to 
think that they could not effectually do 
that by the process of Parish Councils in 
eases where they could have a parish 
meeting. But he must say that to com- 
mence to recall parish life by dis- 
establishing 6,000 parishes—which was 
the original proposal—was a singular 
method of procedure. They were proposing 
District Councils to take the place of the 
Poor Law Guardians and the Highway 
Boards. In many cases it seemed to be 
intended that the District Council should 
be a sort of Appeal Court to which the 
Parish Councils might refer, with a 
further appeal to the County Council if 
the decision of the District Council was 
not satisfactory. Well, in the County of 
Somerset, for instance, there would be 
22 District Councils. Each of these 
might deal with certain matters in a 
different way, and there would be endless 
appeals to the County Council. Surely in 
regard to such questions it would be better 
to go direct to the County Council in the 
first instance. By so doing they would 
get their administration reduced to a 
system, and would be saved the trouble 
and delay of appeals. The County 
Council would take broader views than 
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the District Council, and would have no 
particular interest in one parish more 
than another. He deprecated the annual 
election of Parish Councils and the 
arrangement by which all the members 
would retire together. It might prove 
to be incompatible with continuity of 
action. And here he would ask whether, 
supposing an adoptive Act was put in 
force by one set of members just before 
their retirement, and there were a change 
of feeling in the parish and a new set of 
members were returned who wished to 
rescind that Act, would it be competent 
for them to do so? Furthermore, with 
regard to boundaries, he was rather 
afraid that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had not quite realised the difficul- 
ties of the situation. It had been sug- 
gested that a small Commission should 
be appointed to deal with the matter ; but 
the Bill said that the County Council 
should undertake the work, and if within 
a year it had not done so, the Local 
Government Board should undertake 
it. He thought that a study of 
the difficulties that had arisen in con- 
nection with the overlapping of the 
districts and the alteration of the county 
boundaries would show the right hon. 
Gentleman that he was rather reckoning 
without his host when he expected that 
Clause 30 would settle the matter. He 
regretted that it was considered necessary 
to disestablish ex officio Guardians, who, 
he believed, had done their work admir- 
ably. As arule, County Magistrates did 
not attend Boards of Guardians; but 
some did so, and their presence was 
always welcomed, and they introduced a 
good tone into the debates and the ad- 
ministration. He deprecated strongly 
the suggestion that ex officio Guardians 
had attended only when there was a job 
to bedone. This was a suggestion based 
upon old stories of a past generation, 
and was unworthy of those who now made 
the accusation. If, as had been stated, 
the Return just produced would show 
that in 648 Unions 249 ex officio 
Guardians -were elected to the office of 
Chairman, that was a pretty good answer 
to those who said that ex officios did not 
do their duty. He hoped it might be 
found possible, when the question of Poor 
Law administration was grappled with, to 
find some means by which Boards of 
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Guardians, if they chose, might be able 
to elect these men to sit upon their 
bodies. To rule them out of office, and 
to endeavour to get rid of them in the 
face of the evidence to which he had 
referred, was, in the interests of local ad- 
ministration, distinctly unfair. In going 
through the Bill he found that in. more 
than one case they had what he might 
call dual control. For instance, with re- 
spect to footpaths, a new authority would 
be called upon to exercise a power 
already vested in an existing authority. 
He submitted that conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between two separate bodies dealing 
with the same matter was sure to lead to 
confusion, and that, he was certain, was 
not the intention of the President of the 
Local Government Board. As to ex- 
penditure, it was clear that some further 
control was absolutely necessary. He 
would propose to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that as he was ina spirit of con- 
cession and conciliation he should 
strike out the clauses in the Schedule 
which diminished the control by doing 
away with the two-thirds majority, and in- 
troduced a bare majority. On the subject 
of Poor Law reform he would only say 
one word, and that was that he entirely 
concurred in the powerful speech 
of the Leader of the Opposition, 
which was, he thought, unanswerable. 
Those who had read the Report of the 
Commission of 1834, and who realised 
the state of things that existed previous 
to it, would be able to form some idea of 
the danger that existed in dealing with 
the question, and this ought to show the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that before he attempted to deal 
with the question of the Poor Law he 
should appoint a Royal Commission to 
consider it thoroughly. To take in- 
advisedly and without sufficient reason a 
new departure in this matter would be a 
course very difficult indeed to support, 
because, once they made a move, it would 
be very difficult to retraee their steps. 
It would be far better to ease the Bill by 
relegating the consideration of Poor Law 
questions to another Session. There 
were mauy smaller questions of im- 
portance in the Bill which would require 
consideration when they got into Com- 
mittee, such, for instance, as the pro- 
posal relating to the eompulsory hiring 
of land. He deprecated the power taken 
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by the Local Government Board to treat 
special expenses as general expenses. 
He hoped he had dealt with the Bill in 
the spirit of a friendly critic ; but he 
could not conceal from himself that it 
was full of difficulties and intricacies. 
The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, however, had begun 
and continued the consideration of 
the measure in a_ spirit of con- 
ciliation, and he (Sir R. Paget) was 
by no means without hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to intro- 
duce Amendments doing away with some 
of the faults of the Bill. In this way he 
hoped the Bill would be passed in a 
satisfactory form, and then, if it did not. 
realise all that was expected of it, he 
hoped that, at any rate, it would do 
something to improve the lot of the rural 
population, with whose interests they 
who lived amongst them were so inti- 
mately concerved. 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W- 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) remarked that. 
he felt inclined to say to the eritics who- 
had found so many faults in the details. 
of the Bill, “Be to her faults a little 
blind,” and ask them to postpone their 
criticisms to a later stage. He hoped 
that a good many of the criticisms that. 
had been used in the course of the 
Debate would conduce to a saving of 
time hereafter, and that more rapid 
progress would be made in Committee in 
consequence of them. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition admitted the soundness of 
the principles of the Bill. In 1888 the 
Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was then a Member were 
converted to the principle of the District 
Councils, and though some doubt 
existed as to whether they held the 
same view with regard to Parish Councils 
they had now adopted the principle of 
Parish Councils also. The only ques- 
tions between the two Parties were 
those of minor details. The principles 
of the Bill were, necessarily and logically, 
a consequence of past legislation. When 
once the agricultural labourer and, the 
county voter had been placed in the 
same position as the town voter, it be- 
came morally and logically impossible 
to keep from him the same privileges of 
local self-government. The object of 
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this Bill was to give to people in the 
agricultural districts the rights and privi- 
leges enjoyed by the dwellers in towns. 
The critics of the Bill had _ seized 
especially upon three or four points. 
The question of grouping had been dealt 
with by the speech of the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), who had shown he was 
willing to approach it in a conciliatory 
spirit, and to give the County Councils 
elastic powers. There was no intention 
in any way on the part of the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the general love of 
the parish which existed amongst the 
parishioners. They believed in parochial 
patriotism, and were not anxious for its 
disturbance. They believed it might be 
made use of for municipal purposes by 
giving the inhabitants a greater interest 
and pride in the government of the 
parish in the future. The question of 
charities had also, he thought, been very 
fully and satisfactorily met. There 
never was any intention of interfering 
by the Bill with Church property or 
Church rights in connection with 
charities. He thought that in all 
cases the trust deeds of Church 
charities would influence their dis- 
tribution in the future as they had done 
in the past. But something would be 
done in reference to charities which he 
thought would be of great use to village 
life. There was no feeling in the 
villages so strong as the distrust of the 
management of charities. At first, when 
he became aware of the existence of this 
spirit, it seemed to him a totally un- 
founded one. But when he looked into 
the matter, he found that charities were 
habitually being lost to the poor, and were 
disappearing in such numbers and to such 
an extent that it was one of the great 
scandals of our time. That state of 
things could not have occurred if there 
had been some responsible authority in 
each village to look after the charities. 
He had had the assistance of the ex- 
Solicitor General in passing a Bill to re- 
cover a certain class of charities—those 
which depended on the existence of a 
rent-charge on a piece of land. In all 
these cases the land was in existence 
still, but he found that in every county 
in England some 10 or 15 per cent. of 
the charities had been absolutely lost. 
There could be no greater condemnation 
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than this of the management of charities 
under the old system, and no stronger 
justification of handing them over to the 
management of the chosen representatives 
of the people in every village community. 
Another question which was, more or 
less, of a burning character was that of 
the compulsory acquisition of land. The 
provisions of the Bill on that point had 
been much criticised. The Goverument 
had no wish to injure anyone, but they 
thought that when land was required for 
a public purpose, such as allotments, there 
ought to be ready means of putting 
people upon the land in order that 
they might till it for the benefit of their 
wives aud families, and if they were 
kept off it by the unwillingness of one 
person to grant it, there ought to be 
meaus of bringing the unwilling owner to 
a reasonable state of mind. The 
principle of compulsion was accepted 
and adopted by the late Government, 
and they placed in the Allotments Act 
of 1887 certain clauses which Mr, 
Ritchie said at the time were simple and 
inexpensive in their procedure. They 
proved not to be simple and inexpensive, 
because great difficulty had been found in 
getting people to supply land for allot- 
ments under them. From time to time 
there had been complaints made to the 
House of the difficulty of getting land, 
and that it could not be obtained without 
a very large and unjustifiable expendi- 
ture. ‘Things were so bad that the late 
Government actually brought in an 
Allotments (Amendment) Act to make 
the process simpler. Under the amend- 
ing Act, however, the process had been 
so bad that there had been no attempt to 
buy land since the present Government 
came into Office. It seemed that the 
attempt to obtain land under the present 

rocedure had been given up as hopeless. 

Cries of “No!” Local Authorities were 
perfectly justified in treating it as hope- 
less. In the one single instance in which 
it had been tried the expenditure had 
been so enormous that the authorities had 
been justly frightened. That case was 
the case of St. Faith’s. In the year 1887 
the labourers of St. Faith’s wanted land 
for allotments, but could not get it. The 
Rural Sanitary Authority tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get the land. In 1890, when 
the Act was passed which gave the 
right of appealing to the County Council 
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for compulsory powers, the labourers 
proceeded under that Act. The County 
Council accepted the appeal, and pro- 
ceeded to take steps to acquire 
the land. The owner of the land 
resisted. The usual procedure was then 
gone through, and eventually a Provisional 
Order was applied for. A Committee of the 
House of Commons sat, and finally the 
authority of the House was obtained, the 
land being secured to the labourers in 
1891 under the Allotments (Amendment) 
Act of the late Government. Well, the 
labourers had been struggling for four 
years before they got the decision of the 
House of Commons. That was an in- 
tolerable length of time to keep poor 
men waiting. But what was the cost ? 
Some £1,500 was spent in legal expenses. 
These costs fell to a large extent on the 
landowner, but the authority itself had 
to pay no less than £345 of legal costs 
in order to acquire 14 acres of land. He 
thought this was a monstrous condition 
of things to which to subject a Local 
Authority desirous of obtaining a small 
amount of land for allotments. This 
land, in fact, cost the people in that dis- 
trict £24 an acre in law _ costs 
alone, to say nothing of the cost of 
the land, which was very high. 
The total cost of the 14 acres to the 
authority was about £1,600. He thought 
ita reasonable demand to make for the 
labourers that some better method should 
be adopted. The Government had at- 
tempted to adopt a better method in this 
Bill. The main difference between the 
proposal of the Government and the 
plan of the late Government was that 
ander the present Bill it would not be 
necessary to come to the House for an 
Act authorising the purchase. The 
District Council, having a larger rating 
area than the Parish Council, would be 
more likely to have the power of raising 
money for the purchase of land. Gen- 
tlemen opposite asked why the Local 
Government Board should be made the 
confirming authority? The Local Go- 
vernment Board was introduced because 
a Department of the Government was 
responsible to the House of Commons, 
and could not and dared not do any in- 
justice to any landowner. It was neces- 
sary that some authority should have the 
power of making a fair inquiry, in which 





both sides should be heard, settling thej 
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under which it might be bought. The 
whole procedure was the procedure of 
the Allotments Act of the late Govern- 
ment made simpler and speedier. Even 
if the compulsory powers were made 
stronger, he did not think they need give 
rise to any fear on the part of land- 
owners. He did not believe that com- 
pulsory powers would be put in force 
once in a thousand times, and the stronger 
they were, the less chance would there be 
that they would be used. The fear that 
the choicest portions of an estate would 
be picked out for allotments was 
purely imaginary. It was clear that no 
land essential to the owner would be 
taken under the clauses by which the 
Bill proposed to proceed. What was 
wanted was to get land to work upon, 
and not to annoy the landowner. The 
fears he mentioned were, in his opinion, 
imaginary, and were unworthy of those 
who indulged in them. The Leader of 
the Opposition had asked how a Council 
was to be prevented from picking out for 
allotments some of the best land in con- 
nection with a farm occupied by the man 
who ownedall the property in the parish. 
He (Sir W. Foster) thought that in such 
a case the landowner would be on such 
good terms with all the people that they 
would not want to put compulsory powers 
in force at all. If, on the other hand, he 
were a bad squire, was it not likely that, 
being the landlord of everyone in the 
parish, the elections to the Village 
Council would be carried in such a 
way that he would probably himself 
be Chairman, that some of his friends 
would be Councillors, and that, conse- 
quently, no attempt would be made to 
exercise compulsion? It was hardly 
conceivable that a good squire would 
force the people in the village to put 
compulsory powers into action in order 
to obtain one of the necessities of life of 
the agricultural labourer—a small plot of 
land. He hoped that these imaginary 
dangers in connection with the compulsory 
acquisition of land, either by purchase or 
by compulsory letting, would not be 
allowed to interfere with provisions which 
the Government regarded as of exceeding 
importance to a rural community. The 
struggle with regard to allotments had 
been going on for many years. He was 
glad to see that allotments were being 
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acquired largely by voluntary agreement, 
and he hoped they would be so obtained 
still more largely in the future. He 
wanted compulsion to exist on the Statute 
Book, in order that if voluntary agree- 
ment failed the labourers might still 
be able to acquire the land. With 
reference to the second part of the 
Bill there had been a great deal of dis- 
cussion. As to District Councils, the 
necessity for them had been admitted by 
the late Government; and why were 
they a necessity? Because the Rural 
Sanitary Authority had been one of the 
greatest failures in our system of local 
government. Under the Allotments Act 
of 1887 powers were given to the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities in respect of com- 
pulsory purchase ; and yet he had known 
one such body which kept lithographed 
circulars refusing assistance ready to 
send in answer to any application. The 
suggestion was also made that unless the 
land could be obtained by voluntary 
arrangement the expense of putting in 
force the compulsory powers would pre- 
vent atiything being done. That, in 
itself, was a proof of unwillingness to 
take action. But that was not his only 
ground of complaint against them. The 
most serious accusation against these 
authorities was their failure in connection 
with their public health duties. There 
were villages in which people were con- 
tinually dying from preventible diseases, 


simply because the Rural Sanitary 
Authorities would not take the simplest 
precautions to insure the decency 


of the homes in which the people 
lived, and the purity of the water 
which they drank. He knew of 
scores of villages which were undrained, 
and where the only water supply was 
from ditches or surface wells by the road- 
side, or contiguous to sources of impurity. 
The condition of things was so bad that, 
speaking in 1888, Lord Playfair described 
the whole position of rural sanitation as 
“desperately inefficient.” During the 
last few months, when he and his right hon. 
Colleague had had the burden of great, 
pressing, and constant anxiety conse- 
quent on the dread of an invasion of 
cholera, one of the things which had given 
them the most acute anxiety was the 
condition of the rural localities. They 
knew that if the disease were imported 
there its ravages would be terrible; the 
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people were living either without drain- 
age or in a centre of bad drainage ; they 
had no pure water supply, and they, con- 
sequently, ran every risk of being deci- 
mated by the plague. Until there was 
some efficient Sanitary Authority in the 
rural districts it was impossible to hope 
for anything like the improvement 
in the condition of the people's 
health which, under the present Sanitary 
Laws, they had every right to expect. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax mapped out the 
country into sanitary districts, he regarded 
these rural areas as likely to be useful 
for medical health purposes, and he 
believed they would have been so if the 
authorities had been chosen under a dif- 
ferent method. The present authorities 
gave, perhaps, half-an-hour a month to 
the consideration of the sanitation of a 
whole district 100 miles inextent. They 
employed Inspectors of Nuisances, whose 
orders were to do nothing; and they 
employed Medical Officers of Health at 
salaries so small that they were meant to 
do nothing. The consequence was that 
health administration under these bodies 
had, as Lord Playfair said, been “ despe- 
rately inefficient.” The Government 
believed that the new bodies, elected on 
the new principle by the whole of the 
ratepayers, would have a useful effect, 
and that men directly interested in the 
sanitary condition of the districts would 
be brought to serve on the Boards, 
Under the old system the cottager had 
no chance of turning out the men who 
would not make his cottage decent ; but 
under the Bill the cottager would be able 
to elect the men in whom he had con- 
fidence. It was complained by some that 
the other portion of the Bill touched the 
Poor Law. It did so extremely lightly, 
It had nothing to do with the administra- 
tion of the law; all it did was to alter 
the mode of the election of Guardians. 
No one in that House had dared to 
defend the present system of election, 
with its ex officios, its plural vote, and its 
property qualification. Hon. Members 
who talked of the dangers of interfering 
with the Poor Law showed little con- 
fidence in the wisdom of the people, and 
seemed to forget that there were towns 
where the elective principle had been 
applied to the election of Guardians, 
with the result that both the health and 
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Poor Law administration had proved to | 
be very good. With the disappearance 
of the ex officio Guardian and the pro- 
perty qualification, why should not the: 
ple be trusted to elect Poor Law 
Guardians as well as representatives for 
other responsible ponsens f What 
danger could there in making the 
basis of the election broader? The right 
hon. Member for Bodmin, speaking of 
the administration of the Poor Law in 
certain parts of the country, said, 
quoting Mr.. Pell, that a Board of 
uardians. was often guided by the 
influence of one educated and enlight- 
ened man. Under the proposed system 
that man would have the best chance 
of being elected. Hon. Members oppo- 
site ought, with their experience of 
the Local Government Act of 1888, to 
have no dread of the constituencies, for 
the electors whom the Bill now proposed 
to elect the Guardians were the very 
electors who returned the County 
Magistrates in large numbers to the 
County Council. Ex officio gentlemen 
would be the first to be elected if 
they were known to be interested in 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
There was every reason to suppose that 
the electorate under the Bill would 
exercise a better influence over the 
administration of the Poor Law than 
the present electorate, because it would 
ut into the administration of the Poor 
aw a larger number of men who were 
in closer touch with poverty and who 
knew the impostures by which relief was 
obtained. The Report of the Poor 
Law Commission of 1834, as quoted by 
the hon. Member for Hornsey, stated 
that the men who had risen from the 
ranks of labour were the most economical 
administrators of the Poor Law. Those 
were the men they now wanted on Boards 
of Guardians, and they did not, conse- 
quently, desire to keep up the property 


qualification and the plural vote. Refer- 
ence had been made to the fact 
that Magistrates had in the past 


administered the Poor Law, but it 
seemed to be forgotten that the very 
ex officio geutlemen whom hon. Members 
opposite were so anxious to keep on the 
Boards of Guardians were a great cause 
of the terrible social bankruptey which 
almost overwhelmed this country before 
the new Poor Law was introduced. So 
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long as the Poor Law in the olden time 
was administered by Overseers and by 
the inhabitants of the parishes it was 
administered economically and wel]; and 
it was only when the Magistrates began 
to interfere and to order out relief, very 
often in opposition to the wishes of the 
inhabitants, that the Poor Law began to 
go wrong, and that there set in the 
terrible condition of things which the 
new Poor Law was intended to, and did, 
avert. When they looked at the 
history of the Poor Law, therefore, they 
had every reason to believe that the poor 
people in the community, the agricultural 
labourers, the village artizans, and the 
small shopkeepers would manage the 
Poor Law as efficiently, economically, and 
as trustworthily as the class which had for 
so long the administration of that great 
and honourable duty. By this Bill the 
Government believed they would bring 
home to the inhabitants of the counties 
the same rights and privileges that the 
inhabitants of the towns enjoyed. It was 
said by hon. Members opposite that these 
Councils would be extravagant; but when 
that bogey was raised by the Leader of 
the Opposition, he could not help thinking 
of the remark of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bordesley, to this 
effect— 

“It was said that compounders did not pay 
rates, but in his experience he had never known 
even the most humble compounder to be any- 


thing but a staunch opponent of increased 
expenditure.” 


If that had proved the case in towns it 
would be equally the case in the country. 
Englishmen were made of the same stuff 
whether they lived in town or country, 
and he believed they would do their duty 
as honestly and economically in the rural 
districts as they had done. in the towns 
The proposals of the Government, if 
carried out as they wished to see them 
passed, would give the rights of full 
citizenship to men who had too long been 
denied them, and in those rights they 
would find a remedy for the degradation 
they had suffered in the past. 
OMMANDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, it seemed to him. that 
in local elections, as distinguishetl from 
Parliamentary elections, the sound basis 
of all voting power ought to be to some 
extent, at any rate, in property. He 
was not supporting plural voting, but he 
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supported the householders, because he 
noticed that in the villages in East 
Yorkshire the ideas of the people with 
regard to lodgers and others who were 
not householders was that such persons 
were out of the scope of interest in the 
particular locality. If no difference was 
to be made between the suffrages for 
Parliamentary and for local elections, he 
considered it would be a fair thing to the 
landlords to repeal the Compound Law 
passed in 1869, so that they could pay 
the rates if they thought proper, or in- 
sist upon the tenants paying them. Now 
he proposed offering a criticism upon the 
Bill which had not been touched upon by 
any previous speaker. Almost all the 
friendly critics had accepted as a neces- 
sity the existence of District Councils, 
and the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board had defended such Councils 
on two grounds: first, because of the 
failure of the present Sanitary Authority 
to perform its duty in connection with 
allotments ; and, secondly, on account of 
its failure in regard to sanitary adminis- 
tration. But he would ask the House, 
in looking at this question, to bear in mind 
how the duties proposed to be imposed 
on the District Gouneile were at present 
performed, and he would urge that the 
creation of these Councils was entirely 
unnecessary, and merely complicated the 
Bill. The first duty was the manage- 
ment of the highways. If there was one 
thing which Local Authorities could 
manage it was their roads, and this was 
proved by the fact that the parishes over 
nearly one-half of the country did 
manage their own highways. If there 
must be District Councils, they should 
be disembarrassed of that duty. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite professed to believe 
in local government; then let them en- 
large the County Councils and the Parish 
Councils, and give them the elasticity of 
authority which would enable them to 
manage their own roads, without having 
recourse to a rigid law for the whole 
country. He presumed District Councils 
had been created chiefly for sanitary 
work. It had been said over and over 
again in that House—* You must have a 
large area for sanitary work.” But this 
question must be looked at from two 
points of view: first, the expense; and, 


secondly, the motive power of the autho- |) 
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rity to carry on its sanitary work pro- 
perly. His contention was, that the 
people in a village best understood what 
was required for the sanitary condition 
of the village itself. At any rate, in the 
first instance, the people who ought 
to be consulted about the sanitary 
work of a village were the people 
of the village, though he admitted that 
there must be some power to which 
appeal could be made. The County 
Councils had unfortunately been given 
very little power in that matter, and he 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, in the first instance, the 
sanitary work should be entrusted to the 
Parish Council, with supervising power to 
the County Council, to ensure the duty 
being properly performed. That would 
assuredly bea complete safeguard against 
any retrogression in sanitary science, 
It seemed to be overlooked that at 
present, when any sanitary work was 
done in a parish, the ratepayers of that 
parish had to pay for it, There was no 
real difficulty connected with the expense 
of sanitary work. The general expense 
of sanitary officers and Inspectors of 
Nuisances, and so on, could be borne by 
the County Council, but the people 
should, in the first instance, have the 
power to look after their own sanitary 
matters. If they wanted to decentralise 
local government, surely the best plan 
would be to place this power, at any rate, 
in the hands of the people. As to the 
power of the District Council, to allow or 
disallow certain acts of the Parish Coun- 
cil, it was obvious that the County 
Council would be a_ safer Court 
of Appeal than the District Council. 
On that ground, again, the District 
Council was unnecessary. The Secre- 
tary to the Local Government 
Board had argued that in the future 
the acquisition of allotments would be 
much improved by this proposed change ; 
but his argument was evidently based on 
theory only, for he adduced not a single 
argument in support of his statement, and 
he certainly would have given facts had 


he possessed any. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
P 
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COUNTIES (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy ordered, “ of Return showing :— 
1. The Administrative Counties and 
the County Boroughs of England and 
Wales, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with their areas and population. 2. 
The Urban Sanitary Districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, other than County 
Boroughs, arranged according to Adminis- 
trative Counties, with their areas and 
population, and the nature of their local 
government (whether Municipal Borough, 
Improvement Act District, or Local Go- 
vernment District). 3. The Rural Sani- 
tary Districts in England and Wales, 
arranged according to administrative 
Counties, with their areas and popula- 
tion; when the District is in more than 
one Administrative County the area and 
population of the part of the District in 
each Administrative County being shown 
separately. 4. The Poor Law Unions 
and other Poor Law Areas not situate 
in the Metropolis, with their population ; 
the Administrative Counties or County 
Boroughs in which they are situate ; 
the population in each Administrative 
County or County Borough when more 
‘than one ; the number of Urban Sanitary 
Districts and Rural Sanitary Districts 
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which they contain, distinguishing the 
number in each Administrative County 


when more than one. 5. The Parishes 
:Situate in more than one Administrative 
County or County Borough, with the 
area and population of each part (Parish 
means a place for which a separate over- 
“seer is or can be appointed) ; (in continu- 
ation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 333, 
of Session 1888."—(Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
437.] 


CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1892-3. 

Copy ordered, “of Accounts showing 
(1) the Receipts and Payments in con- 
nection with the Fund in the year ended 
the 31st day of March 1893; (2) the 
distribution of the Capital of the Fund 
at the commencement and close of the 
year ; together with the Correspondence 
with the Controller and Auditor General 
thereon.”—( Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 438.] 


{COMMONS} 





Adjournment. 
MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
BusinEss OF THE HovseE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (islington, S.): 
When the Prime Minister made his pro- 
posal earlier in the day that the House 
should adjourn after Government Busi- 
ness, there was no opportunity of dis- 
cussing the propriety of that proposal ; 
but it seems to me that on the Motion to 
adjourn unofficial Members may properly 
consider whether that proposition is one 
that ought to be acceded to by the House. 
Being here, Members may just as well be 
occupied in doing any work they can, 
and in considering any needed measures 
that are likely to pass without opposition. 
There are, for instance, Bills that might 
be referred to a Committee, and, as Com- 
mittees sit in the day-time, it is incom- 
prehensible to me that Committees are 
not now sitting to deal with such Bills. By 
a practice which has worked well pro- 
gress has been made with non-contentious 
measures after midnight by a few 
minutes’ conversation between Members 
interested, and there are Bills on the 
Paper with which progress may be made 
in this way. The first of these is a Bill to 
facilitate the acquirement of sites for 
public worship. That is, practically, an 
unopposed Bill. The next is a Bill for the 
enfranchisement of places of worship. It 
has been through a Committee, where I 
supported it, and yet it will be sacrificed by 
the arrangement which has been come to. 
Thereare other Bills in the names of private 
Members, including my own, proposing to 
establish Courts of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation, and it has been proposed that they 
should bereferred toa Committee. The Go- 
vernment are precluded from proceeding 
with their own Bill to establish a Board of 
Arbitration, which I have supported and 
very much regret; but it is possible to 
get the subject before a Committee with 
any of the other Bills. The whole trade 
of the country is paralysed by the strike, 
or lock-out, in the coal trade. For in- 
stance, and apart altogether from con- 
siderations of hardihip and suffering. In 
the week before last not one ton of coal was 
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exported from Hull, and that means an 
absence of return cargoes, inflicting injury 
on all other trades of the port and of the 
country. It is time, therefore,that some step 
should be taken to put an end, if possible, 
to this state of things. These are but 
illustrations of the good work that can 
be done in a few minutes without any 
great sacrifice of convenience. I there- 
fore venture to oppose the Motion to 
adjourn that has been made from the 
Treasury Bench. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am anxious to state exactly the position 
of the Government in this matter. It is 
not for the convenience of the Govern- 
ment that the proposal referred to has 
been made. It is made for the con- 
venience of the House; and certainly 
the Government have no object in pre- 
venting the progress of any of the 
measures named, some of which, I admit, 
are of great importance. The question 
is, whether it is possible that real pro- 
gress can be made with any of these 
measures? As regards the Arbitration 
Bills, does the hon. Member really be- 
lieve that any of the measures—either 
that of the Government or those of 
private Members—can be taken alto- 


gether as uncontentious and undisputed 
measures? I believe there is hardly 
one of them that is not likely to give 
rise to long discussion ; and the Govern- 
ment cannot undertake from among 
these Bills to select those that can be 


treated as non-contentious. The Go- 
vermnent cannot determine what mea- 
sures are contentious and what are 
non-contentious. That being the case, 
what is the position of the House ? 
All the Members who are interested in 
any of these measures must remain 
after midnight in order to look 
after them. That is really the 
ground upon which the Government 
make their proposal, because they feel 
that Members, most of whom are here at 
great inconvenience, should be put to as 
little more inconvenience as _ possible. 
This is the reason why in Autumn 
Sessions, when the Government asks for 
all the time of the House, it has always 
given an undertaking that the time of 
the House shall be devoted to particular 
measures, and to no other. The hon. 
Baronet must remember that the Govern- 
ment is not making this proposal as a 
new one. Indeed, the Rule was acted 
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upon all through September. The Go- 
vernment undertook every night to move 
the Adjournment of the House when the 
Government Business was done, and that 
was done without Debate. It really is for 
the House to determine whether it desires 
to sit after midnight in order to go 
through the other Orders of the Day and 
deal with the Bills of private Members 
during the time it will be sitting up to 
Christmas. Many of the Bills will cer- 
tainly be opposed in the sense of being 
discussed at some length. The Govern- 
ment have no object in preventing the 
passage of any of these measures. But 
experience shows that great inconveni- 
ence is caused by keeping a great number 
of Bills upon the Paper under the cir- 
cumstances in which the House is now 
sitting. With these observations I 
leave the matter to the decision of the 
House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
necessary to say a few words on this 
matter, as it was in answer to a question 
put by a right hon. Friend that the 
Leader of the House to-day gave a 
pledge that none but Government Busi- 
ness should be taken after 120’clock. It 
is quite true that there are only 14 Orders 
of the Day on the Paper; but, if these 
Orders are to be dealt with, they will soon 
grow, by a natural and rapid process, to 
30, or 40,or more. The result will there- 
fore be that when real operative work 
is concluded at midnight the Speaker 
and the Clerks and Members interested 
in the Bills will all be kept up from mid- 
night till near 1 o'clock ; and that will 
be a serious aggravation of the already 
serious evils of an Autumn Session. If 
the House chooses to undertake this addi- 
tional burden, it is possible some legi«la- 
tion may be passed ; but it is certain that 
great inconvenience will be caused. For 
my part, I think it is too great a strain 
to put upon Members ; but, if the House 
should determine to do it, I would suggest 
that a clear line of demarcation should 
be drawn in favour of Bills that have 
already received the assent of the House 
or that are practically unopposed, and 
that the time of the House should not be 
occupied with a mass of Bills which 
cannot be passed, the only result of 
which would be to impose perfectly un- 
necessary and fruitless labour upon an 
already overworked House. I would 
advise the House not to give too willing 
an ear to the promoters of these Bills, 
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because the only result would be not to 
pass the Bills, but to keep hon. Gentle- 
men here when they might be better 
employed. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) : I oppose the Motion for Ad- 
journment because my examination of 
the precedents satisfy me that in the 
course they are pursuing the Government 
are making a new departure. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to 
remind the hon. Gentleman that on 
June 20, 1892,. a Resolution was 
adopted by the House that for the 
remainder of the Session Mr. Speaker do 
adjourn the House at the close of Go- 
vernment Business without Question 
put. 

Mr. HOWELL: I can only say 
I tried to find a parallel for the present 
action of the Government, and failed to 
find it. I consider that private Members 
are being robbed of the few chances they 
have of passing Bills through the House. 
During last Session only two Bills, 
beyond Bills of a purely administrative 
character, were passed by the Govern- 
ment, while 23 Bills were passed by 
private Members. Instead of. still 
further restricting private Members, I 
think that greater facilities should be 
given them to deal with right and rational 
legislative work. Private Members get 
very little assistance from the Govern- 
ment, no matter what Party is in or what 
Party is out. Both sides desire to snuff 
out the private Member, and make him a 
mere voting machine. I do not care to 
occupy the position of a mere voting 
machine for any Government, whatever 
that Government may be, and I warn 
this Government and succeeding Go- 
vernments that if such a course is pur- 
sued they will find it no easy thing when 
they want to bring Members up to the 
mark for the mere purpose of registering 
their votes. It is contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution that private Members 
should be gagged as they are now being 

ged. I would remind the two Front 
Benches tbat during the last 25 or 30 
years much of the legislation carried has 
been initiated not by Governments, but 
by private Members. On these grounds 
I most determinedly oppose the action of 
the Government in still further taking 
away the privileges of private Members, 

Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.): 
I wish to put in a plea for one small Bill. 
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I refer to the Isolation of Hospitals Bil? 
—an entirely non-contentious measure 
which has come from the Lords, has 
been read a second time in the House of 
Commons, and might be passed in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The convenience of Members of this 
House ought always to give place to the 
interests of the country. Otherwise, 
why are we here now? We are not here 
because we like it, but because we believe 
it is necessary for the welfare of the 
country that we should be here. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested 
that we are so fagged out by the length 
of the Session that we cannot possibly sit 
up till 1 o’clock, But as it has 
been necessary to have an Autumn 
Session, I cannot understand why we 
should not sit up till 1 o’clock as well 
as sit up till 12 o’clock. I consider 
that the Leader of the Opposition 
made a very reasonable suggestion when 
he proposed that private Members’ Bills 
which have made certain progress should 
be put down for the present Sittings, and 
I hope that some effort will be made to 
give effect to that suggestion. 


*Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I desire to thank the Leader of 
the Opposition for the extremely reason- 
able proposal he has made to the House, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will include the Arbitration Bills in his 
recommendation, for arbitration in the 
case of the terrible dispute in the 
country would meet with the approval 
of nine Members out of 10 of this House. 


Str W. HARCOURT : The sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition is deserving of 
all consideration, and the Government 
desire to enter into communication with 
gentlemen in all parts of the House in 
order that they may ascertain whether 
there are any Bills which can be treated 
in the manner suggested. It is evidently 
a matter which will require seme con- 
sideration as to the Bills coming under 
the classification named ; and if the Mction 
for Adjournment is agreed to, the com- 
munication I have mentioned will be 
entered into. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 





Mr. A. J. Balfour 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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333 Haulbowline 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 7th November 1898. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE SIAMESE DIFFICULTY. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs when 
the Papers relating to the recent diffi- 
culties in Siam will be presented ; and 
whether they will include the remon- 
strance made at Paris against the so- 
called “ pacific blockade ” ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I regret to say I am not in a 
position to make any statement on the 
subject, and I shall be obliged if the 
right hon. Baronet will postpone his 
question. 


IMMORAL TRAFFIC IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
called to the exposure of a system of 
trafficking in young girls at Calcutta for 
immoral purposes ; whether his attention 
has been specially drawn to the trial of 
one of those cases before Justice Pigot, 
at which it was proved that a girl, 
whose age was variously reckoned from 
nine to 11 years, was offered for sale for 
an immoral purpose; whether he is 
aware that, by the Indian Criminal Code, 
it is decreed that the sale of a minor “ for 
any unlawful or immoral purpose” is a 
punishable offence, but that it was de- 
cided by Justice Pigot that this case did 
not come under the provisions of the 
Code, because “the commission of one 
immoral act is not contemplated under 
this section ;” and whether the Govern- 
ment will lend the necessary facilities to 
have the decision reviewed by the Court 
of Appeal ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorcGE 
Russet, North Beds.) : As soon as 
my hon. Friend sent me the article in 
The Sentinel on the subject of the 
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matters referred to in the question, 
and the Report of Mr. Justice Pigot’s 
construction of Section 372 of the Indian 
Penal Code therein contained, I called 
the attention of the Secretary of State to 
the matter. In the absence of accurate 
information as to the facts of. the case, 
and as to the grounds on which Mr. 
Justice Pigot’s judgment may have been 
based, it is impossible for the Secretary 
of State to form any opinion on the 
matter. Under the law of India there is 
no appeal against acquittal or conviction 
by the High Court ; but the attention of 
the Viceroy was called to the case last 
month, and we await his reply. 


Mr. 8. SMITH: May I ask my hon. 
Friend if he is aware that this decision 
has in a great measure paralysed the 
law, and made convictions for these 
offences impossible ? 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : When the information is obtained 
from the Indian Government will it be 
laid on the Table of the House ? 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : I do not 
think there will be any difficulty as to that. 
I have already promised to communicate 
with my hon. Friend the Member for 
Flintshire. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether he is aware that a 
portion of the new machinery at 
Haulbowline Dockyard has been erected 
in the open; and whether, in order to 
protect this machinery from exposure to 
the weather during winter, and at the 
same time to give much-needed employ- 
ment, the Admiralty will consider the 
advisability of constructing the necessary 
shed without delay ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvttie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): Two 
machines have been erected in the open, 
near the dry dock, in a position con- 
venient for repairing ships. Light pro- 
tections are to be put over them in the 
manner customary in many private ship- 
yards. Provision is coutemplated in 
next year’s Estimates for a suitable shed 
for covering these and certain furnaces 
and slabs which are to be added to the 
equipment of the Haulbowline Dock. 


Q 
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THE CANADIAN CROFTER SETTLERS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he has received certain docu- 
ments from the ‘Saltcoats (Canada) 
Crofter Settlers, as fully set forth in 
The Scottish Highlander of Thursday, 
Sth October, stating that, for reasons 
which are fully given, they have no con- 
fidence whatever in Sir Charles Tupper 
and the Sub-Committee to whom their 
grievances have been remitted for in- 
vestigation ; and, in view of this state of 
matters, whether he will cause inquiry to 
be made into the grievances of these 
people by impartial and disinterested 
persons ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have received Petitions 
from the Saltcoats Crofter Settlers, which 
I presume are the documents to which 
the hon. Member refers ; but, until the 
Colonisation Board receives Sir Charles 
Tupper’s Report on the present condition 
of the settlement, it would be premature 
for me to express any opinion on the 
point referred to. 


THE IMPRISONED ARMENIAN 

‘ARCHBISHOPS. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is able to state the result of the efforts 
which Her Majesty’s Government are 
stated to have made with the object of 
securing the liberation of the Arch- 
bishops of Marash and Zeitoun, and 
of Bishop Kazandjian, exiled to Boun- 
boudj, near Aleppo, all three of whom 
are believed to be innocent men, and 
the victims of a cruel conspiracy ? 


*Srr E. GREY : I regret to say that 
the representations made by Her 
Majesty’s Embassy have not been suc- 
cessful in procuring a mitigation of the 
sentences passed on the Archbishops 
mentioned. At the request of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador in October, 1892, 
inquiry was made intothe case of Kazand- 
jian, Bishop of Hadjin, who complained 
of being exiled at Bounboudj. The 
Turkish Authorities declared that he 
could not be allowed to remain in the 
vilayet of Adana,as he had baptized and 
received in his monastery a Moslem 
woman who had become a Christian 
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woman without notifying the authorities, 
and had afterwards assented to her 
marrying an Armenian though she was 
said to be already the wife of a soldier. 
The Bishop appears to have admitted 
the facts, which, however, occurred five 
years previously. 


THE TREATMENT OF ARMENIAN 
PRISONERS. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON ; I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the 
widespread anxiety as to the treatment 
and disappearance of several Armenian 
Christian prisoners, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will lay upon the Table Papers 
relating to the representations Which 
have been made to the Porte during the 
last three years on the subject of the per- 
secutions which Armenian Christians in 
the Asiatic Provinces of the Turkish 
Empire are still undergoing, in violation 
of rights secured by Treaties to which 
this country is a party ? 

Sir E.GREY : I can only say, as on 
a previous occasion, that, for the reason 
given on the 10th of August last, it is 
not thought advisable to lay further 
Papers with reference to the Armenian 
question. 


BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther the results of the experimental 
surveys in Behar have induced the Go- 
vernment of Bengal to alter their esti- 
mate of eight annas per acre for the total 
cost of the Behar Cadastral Survey ; 
whether the cost of the Srinagar-Banaili 
Survey was nearly 11 annas per acre ; 
and whether the results of the survey of the 
Srinagar-Banaili estate can be laid before 
Parliament, showing the average size of 
the holdings as compared with the 
average size of those in North Behar ; 
the amount of forest and waste land as 
compared with that in North Behar ; the 
number of petitions filed against the 
entries made by the Amins ; the number 
of civil suits filed, including fair rent 
suits and boundary disputes ; the number 
of cases carried to an Appellate Court ; 
the number of cases in which the decision 
of the settlement officer was reversed or 
modified by this litigation ; and the esti- 
mated total cost of the litigation resulting 
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from the survey of the Srinagar-Banaili 
estate ? 

*Mra. GEORGE RUSSELL: No infor- 
mation has reached the Secretary of State 
to show that the. cost of the Cadastral 
Survey of North Behar will, on the 
average, exceed eight annas an acre. 
According to the latest Reports, the cost 
of survey on the Srinagar estate was 
4% annas per acre, and the cost of settle- 
ment was 5% aunas per acre. The 
Secretary of State has not the informa- 
tion necessary for the preparation of the 
Return asked for, But I shall be glad 
to place at the hon. Member's disposal 
the Bengal Land Records and Court of 
Wards Reports forthe two years 1890-1 
and 1891-2. I will also, if the hon. 
Member will move for them, lay on the 
Table copies of further Correspondence 
on the Behar Survey in continuation of 
the Papers laid last year. 


The Catastrophe at 


IN INDIAN CANTON- 
MENTS. 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether any and what com- 
munications have passed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India upon the subject of the 
Report of the India Office Committee 
on the Rules and practices in Indian 
cantonments regarding prostitution ? 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : In reply 
to my right hon. Friend, I will read the 
telegram sent to the Government of India, 
and their reply— 


“29th September. Your telegram 14th. 
Cantonments. Report of Committee sent by 
mail of 15th September. Majority, including 
Under Secretary, recommend legislation as only 
effective method of preventing practices in- 
consistent with Resolution of House of Com- 
mons. In this view I am disposed to concur, 
but proposal requires careful examination, and 
I request that you will take Report into your 
immediate consideration, and telegraph to me 
before House of Commons re-assemble in 
November what measures you are prepared to 
adopt. You will doubtless call to account all 
officers concerned, who are proved to have 
allowed practices inconsistent with the Reso- 
lution above referred to in contravention of 
your orders,” 


Reply of Government of India— 


“31 October, 1893. Your telegram 29th 
September, Cantonments. We are sending by 
this mail drafts of three Bil's and of Regula- 
tions to show how effect might be given to in- 
tentions of majority Report, as we understand 
‘them. We think your Lordships should see 
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our Despatch and these drafts before deciding 
whether legislation is indispensable, or what 
form it might take. Officers concerned have 
been called to aceount,. and we shall inform 
your Lordship of result.” 

I will lay these two telegrams on the 
Table, and also a Circular issued by the 
Quartermaster General, which has been 
recently received from the Government 
of India, 


THE LOSS OF THE “DOGGER BANK.” 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs if 
he can state whether the German Go- 
vernment has yet made any inquiry into 
the case of the barque Thekla, who sank 
the steam trawler Dogger Bank, of Hull, 
in April last ? 

*Sirr E. GREY: An inquiry was 
opened in May last before the Marine 
Court of Hamburg into a collision be- 
tween the German ship Thekla and a 
fishing steamer, supposed to be the 
Dogger Bank. Her Majesty’s Embassy 
at Berlin was recently instructed to 
report what steps have since been taken 
by the Court, but the reply has not yet 
been received. 


THE CATASTROPHE AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he can give 
any information as to the loss of life 
among British naval officers at Rio de 
Janeiro ? 


*Sir U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH: 
i have to announce with deep regret that 
the two following telegrams reached the 
Admiralty on Saturday from the senior 
officer at Rio :— 

1. “Yesterday afternoon one boat from Sirius, 
Racer, and Beagle, getting sand from near 
powder store ; latter exploded, With deep grief 
report officers missing :--Lieutenants Beauchamp 
Moubray, of Sirius ; Charles de Beauvoir 
Tupper of Racer; Boatswain Robert Harris, 
Sirius ; Lynch, A.B., Sirius, kille, Five men 
wounded. All the wounded are doing well.” 

2. “No doubt remains that the three officers 

named were killed by the explosion.” 
Last night the senior officer was directed 
to report more fully the circumstances 
under which the explosion occurred. No 
further information had reached the Ad- 
miralty up to this afternoon. 


Q2 
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LEVEL CROSSING AT TILBURY DOCKS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what steps, if any, have been 
taken to obviate the danger to the public 
at the level crossing, Tilbury Docks ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The. Board of Trade 
directed an inspection to be made, and, 
upon receipt of the Inspecting Officer’s 
Report, urged the Railway Company to 
place a gate-keeper in charge of each 
crossing ; to keep the gates locked, and 
provide wickets ; and to take means to 
prevent the crossings being used as a 
playground. The Board have received 


a letter from the company, dated the 
3rd instant, in which the Managing 
Director says— 


“We have every reason to believe we shall 
be in a position to commence the diversion of 
the forthwith.” 


THE USE OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE, 
Captain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that on 10th October last a farmer 
named James Gleeson, residing at Lis- 
quinlan, County Cork, was summoned by 
*the police and fined by the Magistrates 
at Castlemartyr Petty for 
having his name and address painted in 
Irish upon his cart ; and whether it is a 
penal offence to use the Irish language 
for this purpose in Ireland ; and, if not, 
whether steps will be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of similar prosecutions ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY rorIRE- 
LAND (Mr.J.Morvey, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne): Itisa fact that the farmer named 
in the question was proceeded against as 
stated. The Magistrates held that the 
painting of the name and address in Irish 
characters alone was not a compliance 
with the Act of Parliament, and disposed 
of the case by inflicting a merely nominal 
penalty of 6d. 

Cartarn DONELAN: May I remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he has not 
answered the last part of my question, 
as to future prosecutions ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My intention was 


to say that such prosecutions: were not 
very desirable. 


Sessions, 
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HALL-MARKING SILVER. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade whether the 
rates charged for hall-marking of silver 
goods in the Assay Offices of the 
towns of London, Birmingham, Shef- 
field, Chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dublin differ in such towns re- 
spectively ; and whether he will cause 
a Return to be made to _ the 
House of the charges made for the assay 
and marking of gold and silver wares by 
the Hall-Marking Authorities of the 
above-named place with respect to plate 
manufactured in the United Kingdom 
and to that imported from abroad 2 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The rates charged 
at the various Assay Offices are regu- 
lated by various Statutes, and are not 
uniform. If the right hon. Member de- 
sires to move for a Return, I shall offer 
no objection. 


THE BLOCKADE OF BANGKOK. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lym 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he had seen a 
statement, vouched by an officer of Her 
Majesty’s ship Pallas, and published in 
The Times of the 6th October, that, 
during the so-called “ pacific blockade” 
of Bangkok by the Freuch, Her Majesty's 
ships Pallas, Swift, and Pigmy, were all 
“removed outside the blockade limits at 
the orders of the French Admiral,” and 
“remained outside the blockade limits until a 
French gunboat came down and informed us 
that the blockade was raised. when we returned 
with the Pigmy to the bar off Bangkok ; ” 
whether he has made any inquiry into 
the accuracy of this statement ; whether 
he is able to inform the House of the 
actual facts of the case; and whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House the 
instructions sent to Her Majesty’s ships 
as to their conduct during tho so-called 
“ pacific blockade” ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The answer to the 
first and second paragraphs is, Yes. 
H.M.S. Pallas, Swift, and Pigmy did 
move outside the blockade lines after 
receiving notice of the blockade from the 
French Admiral, the captain of H.M.S. 
Pallas preferring to do this rather than 
to remain inside. He received no 
“order,” as it has been called, from the 
French Admiral with reference to his 
Ihe only instruction given 
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on the subject of the blockade was that 
the first consideration must be the pro- 
tection of British subjects at Bangkok, 
and that the Zinnet must on no account 
leave under present circumstances. She 
accordingly remained there. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I suppose then, after that answer, the 
hon. Baronet will withdraw the contrary 
answer he gave to me last August. 

*Sir E. GREY: No, I do not, because 
the answer was not contrary. I told the 
hon. Member at the time that no demand 
had been made for the withdrawal of Her 
Majesty’s vessels from Bangkok, and 
that no such demand would have been 
admitted if made. My answer to-day 
concludes by saying that the iustruction 
given on the subject was that the Linnet 
(the only vessel then at Rangkok) was 
on no account to leave, and she accord- 
ingly remained there. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Are we 
to understand that these vessels left of 
their own accord, and without any request 
from the French Commander ? 

*Sir E.GREY: No. The captain of 
the Pallas received notice from the 
French Admiral as to the line of blockade. 
He was left to take what measures he 
thought proper for observing the 
blockade, and he moved outside the 
blockade limit. But he might equally 
have remained inside, so far as any request 
from the French Admiral was concerned. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But did 
not the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
state that this was no blockade at all ? 
By what authority or shadow of right 
was an order given by the French 
Admiral to an English Commander ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The French Govern- 


ment stated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the blockade would begin on 


the 3lst. While communications were 
still passing, the French Admiral, by a 
misunderstanding, had already given 
notice of the blockade. It was, therefore, 
impossible that more definite instructions 
could have been sent. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther he can state the grounds on which 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty have arrived at the conclusion 
stated in their Memorandum on the 
Victoria Court Martial, that— 
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“The Rear Admiral’s belief that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would circle round him was 
not warranted by the proper interpretation of 
the signal ;” 
whether the signal in question was a 
usual signal or a novel one; whether it 
was susceptible of more than one in- 
terpretation ; and whether the Lords of 
the Admiralty propose to allow the same 
signal to be used in future in like cireum- 
stances ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The House will searcely expect me, in 
answer to a question, to enter upon s0 
technical a subject as the reasons why a 
signal is not open to certain interpreta- 
tion. There is no such signal in the 
Signal Book, as the hon. Member's 
question might lead the House to sup- 
pose. The signal made by the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief was composed of two 
separate signals—one addressed to the 
First Division to turn in succession 16 
points to port, the other addressed to the 
Second Division to turn in succession 16 
points to starboard. The signals are 
necessary and proper ones, and will 
certainly remain in the book. There is 
no reasonable possibility of the same 
manceuvre ever again being ordered by 
an officer commanding a squadron when 
columns are too close to each other. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman given the House 
the whole of the signal? As a matter 
of fact, in addition to the words quoted, 
did the signal not conclude with the 
words “preserving the order of the 
Fleet ” ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have given quite sufficient to explain 
what the signal was. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But do 
not the words “ preserving the order of 
the Fleet” govern the whole signal, and 
absolutely invalidate the contention made 
in the Minute that the interpretation 
given by Admiral Markham was wrong, 
whereas, on the contrary, it was right ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I can enter into no argument on the sub- 
ject of the signal. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can you 
give me the whole of the signal ? 


[No answer was given. | 


THE PALACE HOTEL, BIRKDALE, 
Sir E. WATKIN (Hythe): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to complaints of the sanitary 
state of the principal hotel (the Palace) 
at Birkdale, near Southport ; and whether 
he is aware that, although the Report of 
the Local Authority promised on the 3rd 
of October has not yet been sent in, the 
managers of the hotel are receiving 
visitors irrespective of the complaints 
made; and if he will cause representa- 
tions to be made to the Local Authority 
which will bring their Report to light 
without delay ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
no information respecting the matter re- 
ferred to in this question, except that 
contained in the papers which the hon. 
Member sent to me. I will communicate 
with the Local Authority on the subject, 
and perhaps my hon. Friend will be kind 
enough to put the question down again. 


TYPHOID AT TOTTENHAM. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if his attention 
has been called to a serious outbreak of 
diphtheria and typhoid fever which broke 
out last year, and still continues, from 
long-neglected drainage ; and if he will 
cause an inquiry into the circumstances ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend has not stated where this outbreak 
of diphtheria and typhoid fever took 
place, and until I am aware of the locality 
I cannot answer the question. If he will 
tell me where it was I will inquire. 

Mr. SAUNDERS: Tottenham. Has 
the right hon. Gentleman received no 
particulars ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir. 


FREE EDUCATION IN SOUTH PADDING- 
TON. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he has had submitted to him a 
Pétition from certain persons, inhabit- 
ants of the St. James’s District, in the 
Borough of South Paddington, praying 
that the St. James’s Schools should be 
made free, or that a Board School should 
be established ; and, if so, whether, before 
acceding to the desire of the Petitioners, 
he would make a special inquiry into the 
matter whether there is a demand or 
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necessity for any change in the district, 
and geuerally ascertain the local opinion ? 

Tart VICE PRESIDENT or tHr 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : A Petition for free educa- 
tion under Section 5 of the Act of 1891 
has been received by the Department 
from parents of children attending the 
St. James’s Schools, and it became the 
duty of the Department to take steps 
under that section. A counter-Petition 
has been subsequently received, and 
various expressions of local opinion have 
been laid before the Department by the 
Vicar of Paddington and other persons 
interested. In. accordance with usual 
practice, full and special inquiry is being 
made into the case by Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors, and when the number of chil- 
dren for whom free places are claimed, 
aud are not available in existing schools, 
has been accurately determined, it will 
be the duty of the Department under the 
Statute to cause such number of free 
places to be provided. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL was under- 
stood to inquire if the Department did 
not examine into the class of residents 
who petitioned for free places ? 

Mr. ACLAND: We are making 
careful inquiry as to the bona fides of the 
signatures. Whatever class persons who 
choose to ask for free places may belong 
to we are bound to see that such free 
places are provided in an elementary 
school it the application is bona fide. 


MATAPELELAND. 

Cartain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether it is the 
intention of the Government to revoke 
the Charter granted to the British South 
Africa Company ; whether the Govern- 
ment purpose occupying Matabeleland 
and assuming responsibility for the direc- 
tion of affairs in that country; and 
whether the Government intend to insti- 
tute some form of inquiry which will 
give full publicity to the cause of recent 
events in South Africa ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The 
answer to the first question is in the 
negative. As regards the last question, 
I do not quite understand its meaning. 
The causes of the hostilities now un- 
happily proceeding are set out in the 
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Blue Book circulated last night. As 
regards the second question, as I informed 
my hon. Friend yesterday, I am not yet 
in @ position to make a statement on the 
subject of the future of Matabeleland. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Colonial Office has received any further 
explanation of the circumstances under 
which the two Envoys from Lobengula 
were killed after they had entered Colonel 
Goold-Adams’ camp on 18th October 
than the details in Sir H. Loch’s telegram, 
No. 57 of South African Papers, 
C.7,196 ; and, if so, whether he will 
give it to the House; and whether it is 
known if the letter respecting the death 
of those two Indunas from Sir H. Loch 
to Lobengula (given in the same telegram) 
reached the Matabele King ; and, if so, 
when ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: On learning of 
the most lamentable death of the two 
Indunas, Sir H. Loch immediately ordered 
the strictest investigation into the cir- 
cumstances. There has not yet been 
time for us to receive the detailed Report. 
We do not know whether the letter 
referred to in the second paragraph of 
the question ever reached Lobengula ; it 
probably did not. Nor do we know 
whether Lobengula ever received Sir H. 
Loch’s letter of October 1, and whether 
it was in response to that letter that the 
Indunas were sent. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS : Will the Secretary 
of State endeavour to get the informa- 
tion as soon as possible, having regard to 
the great importance attached by Sir 
Henry Loch to this incident, as shown by 
his words— 

“T fear that the unfortunate death of the two 
Indunas may greatly intensify feeling, and lead 
to very determined resistance ” ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As soon as we 
get information I shall communicate it to 
the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
observed the telegrams in which it is 
stated that Mr. Rhodes computes the 
present loss of the Matabeles in killed 
and wounded at 3,000; and whether he 
can say what has become of the 


wounded ; if they are cared for by the 
victors, and, if so, where ? 
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Mr. S. BUXTON: The accounts of , 
the hostilities in our possession are as 
yet of a most meagre description, and do 
not enable me to answer the hon, Gentle- 
man’s question. I trust it may be found 
that the number of killed and wounded 
has been over-estimated. 


BECHUANALAND AND MANICALAND. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 

the Under Secretary of State for the 

Colonies whether the Bechuanaland Ex- 

ploration Company has any concession 

confirmed by Her Majesty’s Goverument 

over the mineral rights in any part of 

that portion of Bechuanaland under 

British protection, or that portion of it 

the sovereignty of which is contested 

between Lobengula and Khama; could 

he explain what is the connection of the 

Bechuanaland Exploration Company 

with the South Africa Chartered Com- 

pany; whether the South Africa 

Chartered Company is possessed of the 
concessions granted to the African Lakes 

Company ; and, if so, over what extent 
of country they extend; whether the 
concession obtained by the South Africa 
Chartere’ Company from the Chief 
Lewanika, which gives to the Company 
the whole British sphere of influence im- 
mediately north of the Zambesi, except 
Nyassaland, bas been confirmed by Her 
Majesty’s Government; whether the 
concession granted to the South Africa 
Chartered Company by Gungunhama, 
20th October, 1890, giving to the Com- 
pany mining rights in his territory, has 
been confirmed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; whether Gungunhama’s terri- 
tory is in the British or Portuguese 
sphere of ‘influence, and what is the ex- 
tent of that territory ; whether the con- 
cession granted to the Company by 
Umtassa over Manicaland has been 
recognised by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; whether, since the granting of 
this concession, Umtassa has made any 
complaint that he has been attacked by 
the Company’s forces, and what is the 
extent of territory covered by this con- 
cession ; if he can state approximately 
the extent of territory in which the 
South Africa Chartered Company has. 
acquired mining concessions ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the agreement of Her 
Majesty’s Government to guarantee 
£10,000 per annum for making the rail- 
road from Vryburg to Gabarones, on 
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condition of the South Africa Chartered 
Company and the Tati Company 
guaranteeing a further £10,000 per 
annum, Her Majesty’s Government has 
satisfactory evidence that the finances of 
these Companies are in such a position 
that this £10,000 per annum is certain of 
being forthcoming ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I have en- 
deavoured to obtain answers to my hon. 
Friend’s conundrums in time to bring 
them down, but it took so long to get the 
answers prepared that I must ask my 
hon. Friend to put them down for Thurs- 
day. 

THE CONTROL OF MAIN ROADS. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the President of the Lccal 
Government Board whether it is intended, 
in Section 24 of the Local Government 
Bill, to hand over to District Councils 
the control of main roads in those 
counties in which the main roads have 
been taken over by the County Councils 
since the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 ? 

‘*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Clause 24 of 
the Local Government Bill will not in 


any way affect the powers and duties of 
the County Council with regard to 
roads which are main roads within the 
meaning of the Act of 1888. 


SUPERANNUATION OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education what 
progress has been made by the Special 
or Departmental Committee now sitting 
on the subject of the superannuation of 
teachers in public elementary schools ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I can only refer the 
hon. Member to the answer which I gave 
to a similar question asked by him on the 
3lst of August. The Committee will 
hold its second meeting to-morrow, and 
proposes to meet at least once a week for 
the future. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he would 
state the amount of the actual expendi- 
ture upon new construction (other than 
that of the Naval Defence Act, 1889) 
for the first six months of the present 
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financial year ; whether any work has 
yet been commenced upon the first of the 
two large cruisers originally proposed 
in the Estimates 1893-4; and how 
many of the 14 torpedo boat destroyers, 
whose accelerated expenditure was sub- 
sequently substituted for the second 
large cruiser, have been put out to 
contract ? 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1) The actual expenditure upon new 
construction (other than that of Naval 
Defence Act) has been for the first six 
months of the present financial year 
£149,000. The policy of the Board of 
Admiralty has been to push the Naval 
Defence ships to completion in the first 
half of the year, consequently the ex- 
penditure on. new ships in the same 
period has necessarily been small, as 
compared with that falling on the second 
half of the year. The expenditure for 
armour also necessarily falls on the 
second half. During the first six 
months of the year the total expendi- 
ture on new construction has been 
£853,000—354 per cent. of the total 
Vote (labour and materials and contract 
work), and 46} per cent. of the Vote 
for labour. These figures compare well 
with the corresponding averages for the 
first balf of the four preceding years. 
(2) Letters inviting ‘tenders for the 
Powerful have been sent out. (3) The 
14 torpedo boat destroyers named in the 
Estimates have been ordered, as well as 
five more. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON : May [ask one 
further question ? Have either or both of 
the battleships in last year’s programme 
been begun, or either of the three cruisers 
which were ordered to be laid down in 
the Dockyards ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am not perfectly certain about the 
progress made with the cruisers at this 
moment, With respect to the two battle- 
ships, the first steps have been taken, 
and a certain amount of money expended ; 
but it was not intended to commence the 
actual building early in the year. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE NAVY, 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
considered the great increase in strength 
of Foreign Navies in the Mediterranean, 
and the consequent relative decrease in 
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strength of Her Majesty’s Naval Force 
in that sea as compared with those 
Navies ; whether they are prepared to 
assure the House that, notwithstanding 
this relative decrease of strength, Her 
Majesty’s Force in the Mediterranean 
are now completely adequate for the pro- 
tection of British interests and British 
naval stations in that sea, as well as for 
the maintenance there, of British Inter- 
national engagements; whether they 
propose to lay down a new battleship to 
make good the loss of strength in Her 
Majesty’s general naval force caused by 
the loss of the Victoria; and whether 
they will afford the House an early 
opportunity of discussing the condition 
and adequacy of the Navy as affected by 
recent events ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): In answer to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government are perfectly 
satisfied as to the adequacy and capacity 
of the British Navy to perform all the 
purposes for which it exists. Secondly, 
that the intention of the Government as 
to maintaining the number and force of 


vessels necessary for this purpose can 
only be considered in a fitting manner 
when they are brought forward as a 
whole by the organ of the Department 
and the attention of the House is fully 


and adequately directed to it. Thirdly, 
the Government have no intention of 
proposing a day, as suggested in the 
question. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say if he can give 
an answer to the Jast paragraph but one 
—as to the new battleships ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
answered that in saying that Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot make any statement 
as to the maintenance of a number of 
vessels except in the manner I have 


described. 


ARBITRATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES, 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government can bring 
in, at an early date, a Bill to compel all 
labour disputes between employers and 
employés to be referred to an independent 
Board of Arbitrators, whose decision 
should be final ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I need 
take no pains to assure my hon. 
Friend of the great interest we have 
always felt in the question of arbitration, 
which, I think, was testified by the Bill 
which we introduced into Parliament 
this year, but which we were unable to 
push forward on account of the pressure 
of other business. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt,Derby): 
It was blocked. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; 
and the block unfortunately placed it in 
the category of opposed Bills. Un- 
doubtedly, if the Government felt that 
interest on general grounds, it has been 
greatly quickened by all the deplorable 
circumstances attending the prolongation 
of the dispute in the coal trade. I do 
not think I can hold out to my hon. 
Friend any idea of our concurring in a 
plan of compulsory arbitration. Com- 
pulsory arbitration is conceivable under 
many given circumstances ; but I do not 
see how it can be made applicable in this 
case, and I am afraid that to attempt it 
might cause reaction unfavourable to 
arbitration itself. With regard toa Bill 
for the promotion of arbitration, un- 
doubtedly we shall be very anxious to 
find the first opportunity of introducing, 
and I hope passing, such a measure. 


COLLISIONS IN THE NORTH SEA. 

Mr.WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been drawn to the case 
of Henry Spindler, fisherman, residing at 
Thorpe, Aldeburgh, in the County of 
Suffolk, and his son, Charles Spindler, 
of the same place, who, while trawling 
in a punt named the Bella just below 
the Sizewell Bank Buoy, between 10 and 
11 o'clock a.m., were run down by a 
steam trawler, the Vigilant, of Hull; 
whether he is aware that the son, Charles 
Spindler, as soon as they had landed, in- 
formed the Customs House official at 
Aldeburgh of what had happened ; that 
application was at once made to the 
owners of the Vigilant at Hull, but no 
reply has yet been received; that on 
29th September last the Yarmouth fish- 
ing boat Warrior, No. 127, belonging 
to Mr. D. Nicholls, while fishing in the 
North Sea on Tuesday night, had her 
nets parted by a trawler, who bore down 
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upon her and sheered off again directly, 


without disclosing her name or where 
she hailed from ; and that a fleet of 57 
nets were sunk, representing a loss to 
the owner of over £100; and whether 
he will take steps to prevent such occur- 
rences, which are constantly happening 
in Suffolk, and which has led to previous 
disaster and loss of life ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have made in- 
quiries respecting the cases referred to 
by the hon. Member, and I am informed 
that the Bella was not run down, but 
that a slight collision occurred between 
her and the Vigilant. I am not prepared 
to say which vessel was to blame, but I 
am assured that the damage done could 
be repaired at the cost of a few shillings. 
With regard to the Warrior, it appears 
that on the 25th of September an un- 
known smack parted her nets and did 
considerable damage. I am informed, 
however, that most of the nets have been 
since recovered, and that the loss will, 
therefore, not be so serious as was antici- 
pated. The Warrior was not supplied 
with rockets to enable her to signal to 
the gunboats cruising for the protection 
of the fishing fleet ; and unless the name 
of the vessel that did the damage can 
be ascertained, I fear it is not possible for 
the Board of Trade to help in the matter. 
Every possible step is taken to prevent 
such occurrences, and the exertions of 
the Board of Trade and of the Admiralty 
cruisers have greatly reduced the number 
of complaints, but I fear it is impossible 
to prevent them altogether. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : See- 
ing that these poor men have suffered 
great loss by the damage inflicted by other 
vessels, cannot the Board of Trade put 
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them in the way of recovering the loss. 


without going to law ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: We must first 
know what vessel caused the damage. 
In this case we do not; and I cannot, 
therefore, do as the hon. Member sug- 

ests. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : The 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that the 
damage in the case of the Bella only 
amounted to a few shillings, but I have 
papers which give quite a different view 
of that, 


BILLETTING AT BRAINTREE. 
Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
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whether he is aware that soldiers upon 
the march pass very frequently through 
Braintree, and that during the past 
summer they have been billeted no less 
than eight times upon the licensed vic- 
tuallers in that place, causing them con- 
siderable loss ; and whether, when next 
the opportunity of revising the rates of 
payment to be made for soldiers occurs, 
he will consider the advisability of allow- 
ing a higher rate than 14d. for breakfast, 
and of increasing the 4d. per day for 
lodging and attendance for those places 
where the billetting is of unusually fre- 
quent occurrence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : From its position Brain- 
tree is liable to be used as a halting place 
for troops passing to and from stations in 
the Eastern District ; and from an acci- 
dental circumstance connected with the 
reliefs of the year, which is not likely to 
recur, a quite exceptional number of 
billets has taken effect in the present year. 
As to the billetting rates, they were re- 
vised, after full consideration, in 1892, 
and I am not aware of any general com- 
plaint. é 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
should like to ask whether it is not a 
fact that the question of the rates for 
billeting was raised in the summer, when 
the Army Bill was under discussion and 
closured at about 4 o'clock in the 
morning ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
replied that the fact that the subject was 
raised by the hon. Member did not prove 
that there was any general complaint. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : I desire to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, along with the in- 
vitation which he proposes to convey to 
County Councils to make suggestions in 
regard to the institution of Parish 
Councils, he will request information re- 
specting the existence and extent of any 
commons or recreation grounds open to 
the public in the small towns and 
villages within their jurisdiction, and 
also as to the existence of free or popular 
subscription reading rooms or libraries in 
such places ? 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question, 1 should like to ask him if, 
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in the Cireular Letter which he proposes 
to address to County Councils, he will 
inquire whether, in the event of Parish 
Councils being established, it would be 
considered advisable to devolve on them 
the duty at present discharged by 
Parochial and School Boards ; and whe- 
ther, in order to economise the cost of 
colleeting the local rates, it would be 
considered advisable that in any new 
scheme the duty of collecting all rates, 
whether county or parochial, should rest 
with the County Authorities ? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton :) I did not say that I pro- 
posed to ask the County Councils for 
suggestions in regard to Parish Councils 
specially, though I should be very glad 
to receive them, but with regard to 
defects which had been discovered in 
the working of local government, in 
order that I may take the opportunity of 
amending them. Either through the 
County Councils, or from other sources, 
it is essential to obtain information on 
the points suggested by the right hon. 
Baronet. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Renfrew, the Government vvill con- 
sider the suggestions he makes in the 
first part of his question. With regard 
to the question of the collection of rates, 
the Government have already received 
some valuable information from County 
Councils and will be glad to receive 
more. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I would ask ‘the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will also ask for information 
respecting the closing of ancient rights 
of way, on which subject there are, I 
believe, more complaints from Scotland 
than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: We shall 
bear the subject carefully in mind. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN THE METRO- 
POLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
desire to ask the right hon, Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture a question of which I have given 
him private notice—namely, whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact that 
traces of pleuro-pneumonia were detected 
in an animal slaughtered in the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market yesterday; and 
whether, seeing that stringent measures 
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have already been taken to prevent the 
spread of the disease, the right hon, 
Gentleman will take such steps as will 
preveut the closing of the market, which 
would be a course which would throw a 
great number of people out of employ- 
ment? And, seeing that the disease has 
emanated from one of the Metropolitan 
cowsheds, will the right hon. Gentleman 
issue an Order to prevent the removal of 
animals from these sheds without the 
consent of the Board of Agriculture ? 
*Str A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
have given the right hon. Gentleman 
notice of a similar question, and shall be 
glad if he will answer it at the same 
time. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): This 
question has only iust been put into my 
hands. There wa: u case of this disease 
in the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
yesterday. The usual precautions 
have been taken, and I trust that 
they will be successful. There is no 
intention of closing tle market. As 
to the second part of the yuestion, I 
shall be glad to consider the matter if 
the hon. Gentleman will tell me where 
the animal was removed from. 

Sirk R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
asked where the animal was imported 
from ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, he could not 
answer that question. No doubt the 
animal would te traced in the usual 
way. 


Explanation. 


ASHANTEE. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
we are practically at war with Ashantee ? 
There is a rumour to that effect. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
cannot affirm or deny the statements that 
have been published with regard to affairs. 
in Ashaatee. We, no doubt, have had 
some trouble with the Ashantees, but we 
are not at war with them. 


A PERSONAL EXPIANATION, 
*THoe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrorGE 
Russet, North Beds.) : I desire to ask for 
the indulgence of the House whilst I make 
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a personal explanation, arising out of the 
speech made by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition last night. Unfortunately, I was 
not in the House when the right 
hon. Gentleman made his attack upon 
me. I came back as soon as I 
heard what was going on, but, un- 
luckily, I was too late. This morning, 
in reading the report of the Debate in 
The Times, I found that the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“The Under Secretary for India appeared to 

think that the establishment of Parochial 
Councils is going to re-introduce agricultural 
prosperity into the country, and ‘that the 
golden grain would wave over fields now left 
desolate,’ because, forsooth, the owners and cul- 
tivators of the soil have not now the advantage 
of electing members to Parish Councils.” 
The leading article in the same paper, 
relying, I think unwisely, not on my 
speech, but on the parody of it in which 
the right hon. Gentleman indulged, 
says— 

“Tt is true, indeed, that Mr. Gladstone was 
unfair as well as unkind in leaving to Mr. 
Russell the responsibility for the twaddle about 
flooding the impoverished or deserted farms of 
the country with ‘golden grain,’ which the 
Under Secretary for India, in his innocent 
ardour, merely borrowed from Mr. John 
Morley.” 

All I will say as to this—and I desire to 
say it in as plain language as the cour- 
tesies of Parliament will permit—is that 
the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman and adopted by the news- 
paper is untrue, both in substance and in 
form. I have never used the words; I 
have never heard the words ; I have never 
seen the words which are attributed to 
me. They may or may not be attribut- 
able to my right hon. Friend. Of that 
I know nothing. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was criticising a speech of mine, 
be it remembered, not one of the speeches 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. There 
is not a word in my speech which could 
convey the sense that in my belief this 
Bill, when passed, would re-introduce agri- 
cultural prosperity into the land. There 
is not in my speech a syllable that would 
bear that construction, and, further, in the 
many speeches which I have delivered in 
the country I was always equaily careful, 
and invariably said the opposite of what 
is now attributed tome. I said that it 
was impossible that this Bill should cause 
agricultural prosperity, but that it was 
valuable as introducing political and civil 
freedom into the life of the rural commu- 
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nity. Iam bound to enter this public 
and emphatic protest against what I can- 
not but call culpable carelessness on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman. [Cries 
of “Oh!”] Well, if not culpable care- 
lessness, deliberate misrepresentation. 
[Cries of “Ob!"] Of two things one. 
In either case I must enter my protest 
against attributing toa political opponent 
views and sentiments which he has 
publicly repudiated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I entirely share the hon. Member's 
regret that he was not in the House when 
I made my speech last night, for if he 
had done me the honour to listen to my 
observations he would have known that 
every single word which he has just uttered 
with so much passion is totally irrelevant, 
and, indeed, utterly absurd. The hon. 
Member tried to place me on the horns of 
adilemma. He said that I was either 
careless in attributing to him the words 
which he has quoted, or guilty of 
deliberate misrepresentation. But there 
is a third alternative which does not 
appear to have occurred to him—namely, 
that I have been misreported. If the 
hon. Member had been in the House when 
I made my speech he would have known 
that the rhetorical gem which he says I 
attributed to him I really attributed to 
a right hon. Gentleman whom I would 
not for the world rob of the distinction of 
having uttered it—namely, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Never did I 
attribute to the hon. Member himself any 
of the sentiments which he thinks I 
attributed to him. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
right hon. Gentleman has in the hand- 
somest way thrownover The Times, and, 
of course, I readily accept his explanation. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—(No. 274.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd November], 
“That the Bill be now read a sécond 
time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would, he was sure, see that 
his (Commander Bethell’s) criticisms last 
night, like the criticisms of other hon. 
Gentlemen who addressed themselves to 
this subject, had been given with the 
most friendly intentions, and the most 
anxious desire to see the Bill made as 
good for local government as it was 
possible to make it. He proposed to 
continue the line of argument he had 
begun last night, and to criticise for a 
moment the powers it was proposed to 
confer on the District Councils. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to make 
those Councils the bodies for providing 
allotments. Well, the people who best 
understood what was wanfed in a parish 
or a village were the population of that 
parish or village themselves ; and if they 
in the first instance made their wishes 
known, all that any other body could do 
—whether County Council or District 
Council—would be to hold an inquiry 
into the subject. He would submit that 
the County Council was, at least, as 
capable of holding an inquiry into a 
matter of that sort as the District 
Council. To his mind, it would bea far 


better body for the purpose. If this were 


the case in regard to all four powers 
it was proposed to confer on the 
District Councils, there was no reason why 
that part of the Bill relating to those 
Councils should not be omitted. He sub- 
mitted that the inclusion of District 
Councils as well as Parish Councils 
only gave additional complexity to 
the Bill. It gave no security for 
good government. Should they not, 
then, with the only opportunity there 
would be in their generation for re- 
forming local government, look well into 
this to see that, while they professed to 
simplify and popularise local government, 
they really didso? In the best interests 
of local government, the Bill would be 
immensely improved if all the adminis- 
trative powers proposed to be given to 
Councils were divided between Parish 
Councils and County Councils. He would 
submit this further argument, which was 
not without weight—namely, that the 
more they broke up administrative powers 
amongst various bodies the less likely 
were they to have interest concentrated 
in them, and the more they could con- 
centrate interest the better. So far he 
had said nothing about the provisions in 
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the second part of the Bill. He had said 
nothing about the administration of the 
Poor Law, and the few words he had to 
say he would venture to place before the 
House now. He did not think the pro- 
posals of the Bill, so far as the country 
districts were concerned, at any rate in 
the North, would do any harm in par- 
ticular. He was sure that it would make 
no difference to the people in Yorkshire 
whether the Guardians were elected in 
the way the Bill proposed, or whether 
they were elected as at present. But 
his own belief was that they would never 
get any truly economical and popular 
administration of the Poor Law until 
they entrusted the power of giving 
relief to the hands of those who 
knew the recipients of that relief 
personally. Now, that, so far as the 
country districts were concerned, could 
only be done by adopting the system 
which the hon. Member for Hornsey, in 
his admirable work, had shown to have 
existed in the past. He did not mean 
to say that this system had not been 
known before, but the hon. Member had 
investigated the subject with great care, 
and had furnished them with most use- 
ful knowledge on the subject. He felt 
that until the parishes had themselves 
the power of dealing with poor relief they 
would never have a system of adminis- 
tration which was popular and economi- 
eal. He should have thought, however, 
that the best policy would have been to 
have reserved the question of the Poor 
Law for future treatment—that was to 
say, until the subject had been inquired 
into. Though he said that, he did not 
think that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment would do much harm in the part of 
the country with which he was best 
acquainted, yet he could not but remem- 
ber that there were other large, populous, 
poor places where the conditions might 
not be the same. His difficulty in the 
matter was a want of knowledge, and he 
was not clear that the proposal of the 
Government might not have an effect 
other than they anticipated. Certain it 
was that the administration of the Poor 
Law in villages was one thing, and the 
administration in large and populous and 
poor districts was another and an en- 
tirely different thing. As to the ques- 
tion of grouping, the President of the 
Local Government Board had remarked 
that the difficulties’ in the matter were 
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enormous, and he was quite right. They 
were not only enormous, but he (Com- 
mander Bethell) was afraid they 
would be found insuperable. Then why 
storm such a position as that?. Why 
not turn it? The way to do that had 
been indicated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax. In all 
the speeches which had been made on 
the Ministerial side of the House, he had 
been astonished to find a lack of demo- 
- cratic spirit. He had only discovered 
one Member who was not afraid of carry- 
ing his principles into operation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax had pointed out what was un- 
doubtedly true, that there was now an 
opportunity, which, perhaps, would not 
occur again, of once more re-establishing 
the pure democratic principle in the 
villages which were so small that they 
could not very well have Councils 
established. That was asmall principle. 
Take the illustration that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean had given. He had told them that 


he personally knew of a village in which 
there was only one ratepayer. Well, if that 
were so, why could he not manage the 


business of the village? In all other 
villages, without exception, there would 
have to be a parish meeting endowed 
with such powers as were thought 
desirable, and being possibly allowed to 
elect a Committee. At all events, he was 
sure that the objections to grouping were 
so enormous that they would be insuper- 
able. Every gentleman who had spoken 
on the subject on the Opposition side of 
the House seemed to think that it would 
be safe to entrust these powers to the 
parish meetings. Not one person among 
the many to whom he had spoken had 
said a good word for the grouping 
proposal. Was there any parish so small 
that Parliament would hesitate to endow 
a meeting of its ratepayers with all the 
powers proposed to be given by the Bill ? 
The powers it was proposed to confer on 
Parish Councils were extremely small. 
They consisted of the old powers of the 
Vestry and the new powers contained in 
Clause §. Anyone who looked at Clause 8 
would see that scarcely one of the powers 
mentioned could be used by a small 

rish. For his part, he should . be 
perfectly ready to entrust to the parish 
meeting every one of those powers with- 
out exception, and all those he had 
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already indicated in his observations on 
District Councils. With reference to 
the acquisition of land, he had never 
been able to understand the objection 
many of his hon. Friends had to the 
taking of land on hire. Personally, he 
always supported it. Of course, the 
way in which it was to be taken— 
compulsorily—was another question. The 
Local Government Board, which had all 
the evils inherent in a Central Authority, 
was determined to interfere in the matter 
as much as possible. Personally, he 
should prefer an appeal to the County 
Council rather than to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He thought, however, that 
the proposals of the Bill with reference 
to the acquisition of land were proposals 
which might justly be entertained. 
The Leader of the Opposition (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) had made some criti- 
cisms on the proposal in reference to 
eases where one man owned the whole 
parish, and it had fallen to the 
duty of the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Sir W. Foster) to 
defend the Government proposal. Of 
all the quaint defences he had ever 
heard put forward in the House of 
Commons that used by the hon. 
Gentleman was the quaintest. The hon. 
Gentleman had told the House that if 
the landlord were a good one there 
would be no trouble, whilst if he were a 
bad landlord he could square the mem- 
bers of the Council and could gerrymander 
the electors. In fact, the hon. Gentle- 
man’s recommendation was a recom- 
mendation of bribery, and nothing else. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I made no 
recommendation. I asked gentlemen 
opposite whether such was not likely to 
be the case, which is very different from 
recommending. 

CommanvER BETHELL said, that in 
the position the hon, Member held such 
a suggestion could only be interpreted 
as a recommendation. He (Com- 
mander Bethell) could not help 
deploring the sad want of morality 
displayed by the hon. Gentleman. He 
knew he should not get any support 
from gentlemen opposite or from the 
Local Government Board when he sug- 
gested that some improvement should 
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made in the nomenclature of the various 
bodies proposed to be created by the Bill. 
Who on earth could take any interest in 
a body termed a Parish Council ? Almost 
every man in future would be a 
Councillor of some kind or other, anil 
every tenth man would be a Chairman. 
Why should not the Government add a 
little sentiment to the dry details of their 
Bill, and, while they were fishing out of 
the archives of the past old forms of go- 
vernment, endow them with some of the 
older names ? He thought people would 
take much greater interest in a body 
which had a name connected with old 
associations than they would in a so- 
called Parish Board or Council. He re- 
garded the Bill as being on a level with 
other Local Government Bills which had 
become law in past times, and as being 
not a bit less important than the great 
Reform Bill. He believed that the 
object of popularising local government 
would be attained if the Government 
would give due attention to the sug- 
gestions of those who had throughout 
their lives been connected with the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. These 
gentlemen had almost to a man criticised 
certain features of the Bill. If these 
features were left in the Bill, he believed 
its object would be largely marred, 
whilst if they were removed or altered 
he believed the measure would endow the 
localities with a firm government, which 
would be of the greatest use both to rich 
and poor, to landowners and farmers. 
*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) said, he rose to call 
attention to a point in the Bill 
which had received hardly any attention 
in the Debate, but which, as far as he 
could judge, was exciting a good deal of 
attention out-of-doors, and which in 
Wales created more interest than all the 
rest of the Bill put together. He referred 
to the way in which the Bill touched the 
powers and privileges of the clergy of 
the Church of England, and invaded what 
was called the “autocracy of the clergy.” 
It was bound to have this effect, because, 
whilst the principle on which the Church 
of England was founded was the 
principle of authority, the principle 
which ran through the Bill was that of 
self-government. He had always re- 
garded his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) as a master of the art of 
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skating over thin ice, and he thought that 
on Thursday hisright hon. Friend excelled 
himself. His right hon, Friend said he 
had drawn a broad line between ecclesias- 
tieal and eivil property, and that, in fact, 
the Bill established a clear distinction 
between the two. But was it pos- 
sible to draw a broad line between 
ecclesiastical and civil property? The 
fact was that the Church of England had 
struck its roots so deep, and had become so 
entwined with the social, civil, and secular 
life of the country, that it was difficult 
to say where ecclesiastical ended and 
civil property began ; the two being more 
or less inextricably mixed. However, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
seemed to be satisfied with the 
speech of the President of the 
Local Government Board, though the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a 
somewhat un-Parliamentary attack, and a 
very personal attack, on his hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for India (Mr. G. 
Russell), and a very uncalled-for refer- 
ence to his private affairs. Upon the 
question of Parliamentary etiquette he, 
of course, bowed to the authority of the 
Leader of the Opposition, but of 
what was due from one gentleman to 
another he hoped he was as good a 
judge as the right hon. Member, 
After all, his hon. Friend (Mr. G. 
Russell) did was to say what almost 
everybody had been saying out of the 
House. He (Sir G. Osborne Morgan) 
could assure the House that in Wales 
this was the one point on which the 
discussion of this Bill had turned. The 
clergy themselves, in their numerous 
Diocesan Conferences and Church Con- 


gresses, had dwelt particularly upon this 


part of the Bill. They were afraid that 
if the Bill did not disestablish the Church 
it would, at any rate, disestablish the 
parson, and he was not quite sure that 
they were wrong in their view. Only 
three or four days ago, a Prelate who was 
a sort of incarnation of the Church mili- 
tant in Wales, and the beau idéal of a 
fighting Bishop—the Bishop of St. 
Asaph—made a speech in which he said 
that if Mr. Acland had anything to do 
with the Parish Councils Bill, one must 
not be surprised to find in it traces of the 
same cunning as marked the passage of 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
and he therefore called upon all 
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Churehmen to be on their guard. He 
(Sir G. Osborne Morgan) agreed with 
almost everything that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. G. Russell) had said. His hon. 
Friend had spoken of the “ benevo- 
lent despotism” of the squire and the 
parson. Did anyone doubt that the 
ruling power in every parish was 
the despotism, benevolent or otherwise, 
of the squire and the parson ? Hethought, 
however, his hon. Friend’s remarks would 
have been still more accurate if, in 
addition to the squire and the parson, 
only he had ineluded the squire’s lady 
and the parson’s wife ; and he was bound 
to say that their despotism was often much 
less “ benevolent ” than that of the squire 
and the parson. In Wales the parson was 
more often a nonentity than a despot. 
Still, his peculiar position gave him great 
importance, especially in the eyes of the 

r. There were in Wales a number of 
small doles which were in the hands of 
the clergy and the Churchwardens, and 
there was a feeling that in some way or 
other, by currying favour with the 
parson and by going to church, the 
poor might get a few more yards of 
flannel or a hundredweight or two of coal. 
He held it was an unfortunate thing that 
that power should be vested in the 
clergyman and the Churchwardens. The 
Bill proposed to draw a distinction be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical charities. 
The 6th sub-section transferred to the 
Parish Councils all the powers, duties, 
and liabilities of the Churchwardens, 
except so far as they related to the affairs 
of the Chureh or to ecclesiastical chari- 
ties, the latter being defined as charities 
the income from which was either 
wholly or partially applicable to any 
spiritual purpose, or for the benefit of 
any spiritual person. Now, he thought 
they would all be agreed that that defini- 
tion was much too wide, because it took 
out of the operation of the Act charities 
which were only incidentally ecclesias- 
tical and substantially civil. It was not 
an uncommon thing for a man to leave 
£20 a year to be distributed among the 
poor by the parson, to whom a further 
guinea was left to remunerate him for 
his trouble. Was that a civil or an 
ecclesiastical charity ? Clearly it was 
civil, but yet it was by this sub-section 
taken out of the operation of the Bill. 
In considering this matter, they must 
not forget the circumstances under 
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which the parson and the Chureh- 
wardens were made the distributors 
of the charities of the parish. They 
were the only persons in former days 
who could be selected; they con- 
stituted a sort of guasi-Corporation, and 
were the only people who, in any degree, 
might be said to occupy a representative 
position in the parish. But the cireum- 
stance that the distribution of the chari- 
ties was vested in the clergyman and 
Churchwardens did not, he submitted, 
make those charities in many cases 
ecclesiastical charities ; they were civil 
charities intended for the benefit of the 
parish, and as such should come within 
the purview of the Bill. He was ex- 
ceedingly glad. to see in The-Daily 
News of the previous day that the 
Committee of the Liberal Churchmen’s 
Union, of which the hon. Member for 
North Beds. was Chairman, had passed 
resolutions approving of the transfer of 
charities other than ecclesiastical to 
Parish Councils, and suggesting the 
division of charities that were partly 
ecclesiastical in such a manner that the 
non-ecclesiastical portion might be placed 
under the control of the Parish Council. 
There was one other matter he had to 
touch upon, and it was one to the con- 
sideration of which he had devoted the 
best years of his life. He saw that the 
Bill transferred to the Parish Council the 
powers and the duties of the Church- 
wardens with respect to closed church- 
yards ; but why should it stop at closed 
churebyards? Might he be permitted 
to remind the House that the Act of 
1880, which he had the honour of pass- 
ing through the House, gave the Non- 
conformists distinct rights in the parish 
churehyards, or rather it extended rights 
which they had before, by enabling 
them to have their own religious services 
read over their dead in the churchyards ? 
The Act did not interfere in any way 
with the civil rights of the clergy- 
man and Churchwardens, and conse- 
quently it left them in absolute 
control of the parish churchyard. One 
of the most important features of that 
control was the right of saying whe- 
ther a non-parishioner should be’ buried 
in the churchyard. That power was 
given for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of the parishioners in the only 
burial ground they might have. Over 
and over again, however, it happened, 
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when permission was sought to bury ¢ 
deceased person who had left the parish 
beside a husband, father, wife, or child, 
that the incumbent, while giving per- 
mission, made it a condition that the 
service of the church of England should 
be used at the grave. He said delibe- 
rately that such an exercise of control by 
a clergyman was an abuse of the object 
for which the control of the church- 
yards was vested in the incumbent, 
that object being to protect the parish- 
ioners, and not the interests of the 
Church of England, and the use which 
had been made of it was a fraud upon 
the Act. The hon. Member for Mans- 
field proposed to move an Amendment 
on this sub-section, and he _ should 
cordially support that Amendment. 
Other points on which he had intended 
to touch were those of the grouping of 
parishes, and the enormously broad 
question of the transfer of Poor Law 
powers. He fully agreed with the 
Vice President of the Council that the 
rural labourers would not prove wasteful 
guardians of their own parish affairs, 
There was in the rural districts a growing 
sense of responsibility, which would be 
stimulated by the fact of extending the 
existing powers as suggested by the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition had commented on the 
enormous growth of municipal expendi- 
ture since the Municipal Corporations 
Act was passed, but he seemed to have 
forgotten that the objects on which 
the money had been spent had been 
created by the passing of the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act. They had, in 
fact, reached a point from which to 
start; they could by no possibility go 
back. The Bill, as a whole, was the 
sequel aud complement of the measure 
giving household franchise to the 
cvunties. Surely it would be the height 
of unreason and of inconsistency, having 
given the agricultural labourer a voice in 
the administration of the Empire, to deny 
him a voice in the administration’ of his 
own parish. Self-government, like 
charity, began at home, and, in his 
opinion, the measure before the House 
would be successful just in proportion as 
it touched the daily cares, the daily wants, 
and the daily life of the great masses of 
the people. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
there was no question that the Govern- 
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ment had acted wisely in introducing 
this measure at the present period of the 
Session. It was keenly anxious to pass 
some Bill in this barren year, and there- 
fore it had produced one which certainly, 
from many considerations, suggested a 
possibility of doing something which 
would have a large, important, and wide- 
reaching effect on the general community. 
There was great difference in the treat- 
ment of this Bill, and of that which 
occupied the former part of the Session, 
for on every night of the present Debate 
one or two Members of the Government 
spoke in its favour. The speech of the 
President of the Local Government Board 
was certainly all that could be desired, 
and it relieved many of their apprehen- 
sions. The First Commissioner of Works 
had prophesied that the dangers and 
difficulties which they on that side fore- 
saw might arise in consequence of the 
passing of this measure were illusory, 
but they must examine the Bill carefully, 
as they looked upon that right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s forecasts with diffidence, since 
he stated that the present Government 
would not be in power six weeks before 
the evicted tenants were reinstated. The 
Vice President of the Council gave them, 
on the previous day, a very interesting 
speech, but they were bound to receive 
with caution his remarks, because his. 
action upon educational matters had 
shown that he had not at heart the real 
interests of the Church of England. It 
seemed to him that the Government 
would get the greatest help in passing 
the Bill from Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. The Bill, no 
doubt, suggested great liberality for 
country villages; it read as if Parlia- 
ment was going to give a great many 
good things to the villages, and many 
hon. Gentlemen on the Conservative side 
seemed to be almost afraid to criticise it, 
‘est what they said should be contorted 
—and probably it would be contorted 
whatever they said—into doing some- 
thing to prevent the peasant getting ad- 
vantages under this Bill. The extreme 
supporters of the Government looked 
upon this Bil] as a great step towards 
Disestablishment, and he was bound to 
say he agreed with them that it was, for 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
effect of changing and altering the pre- 
sent,.system, whether for good or for 
evil, was a great move in the direction of 
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divorcing Church from State, and 
civil from ecclesiastical administration. 
The supporters of the Government were 
practically saying that they would cap 
the Tories’ Bill of 1888 by giving Parish 
Councils to every village. The Govern- 
ment stood to win, either way, upon the 
resent Bill. If it passed, the 60,000 
arish Councillors would form an im- 
rtant element at the next Election ; if 

it did not pass, the supporters of the Go- 
vernment would say that the Tories had 
stopped it. They would thus derive, 
practically, the same advantages whether 
it was passed or not. From a Party 
point of view that was not a satisfactory 
state of affairs, and they were bound, 
whether they were or were not afraid of 
their remarks being perverted, to look 
carefully into the measure. The most 
important point to be considered in con- 
nection with the Bill was whether it was 
going to be worked in reality or whether 
it was a sham. Many speakers in the 
House had dilated upon the advantages 
of local government, but nobody disputed 
those advantages. The questions to be 
asked were, Whether this measure would 
be likely to promote really good local 


government ; whether it would do what 


it proposed ; and who was to pay for it 
all’? Under the Bill they were going to 
create in every little parish of not less 
than 200 inhabitants—or 40 families—a 
Parish Council. He strongly objected to 
Parish Councils existing in very small 
villages with populations ef about 200 
people, because it meant that 36 electors 
were to appoint a Parish Council with 
five Councillors and a Chairman. It 
would thus come about that the head of 
every sixth family would be a Parish 
Councillor, and this was bringing down 
local government to an absurdity. They 
did not want to have it said of their local 
vernment system what was suid of the 
rican Army—namely, that it was 
eomposed of generals, and it wis obvious 
that in small parishes parochial meetings 
would suffice to deal with everything 
leading up to local life and parish acti- 
vity. Now they came to the powers 
the Parish Councils were io have. 
First, there were the powers at present 
exercised by somebody else by the 
Vestry and the Overseer ; then, -econdly, 
under Clause 7, they were to 
allowed to take powers, if they «hose, to 
adopt certain Acts ; and, thirdly, »!together 
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new powers were to be conferred, such, 
for instance, as the right of using the 
schoolroom for any parish meeting. To 
such a proposal he strongly objected. 
Of course, the main point to be considered 
in the Bill was that of finance. If the 
various Acts mentioned in Section 7 of 
the Bill were to be adopted by the Parish 
Councils—and the House must remember 
that agitating politicians had lately been 
saying that all the villages were to have 
the advantage of the enforcement of the 
Lighting, Baths and Washhouses, Free 
Libraries, Public Improvements, and 
Burials and other Acts after the Bill 
should become law—that must imply the 
expenditure of an amount equal to ls. or 
2s. in the £1 upon the rates. He him- 
self would like to see in every village a 
hall and baths and washhouses, library, 
and so on; but if the Government were 
aware that the practical result of the Bill 
would be that only one out of a thousand 
villages would really get all those advan- 
tages, owing to the fact that the cost 
would be such that many would not be 
able to pay it, then hon. Members ought 
not to go about telling the villagers that 
they would derive all those advantages 
from the passing of the Bill. No Mem- 
ber of the Government had condescended 
to go into the details of these matters, 
but he had given himself some trouble to 
do so, and he would put before the House 
the hard facts of the case. He would 
take a large village in Hampshire, which 
was the first he chanced upon. Its area 
was 6,973 acres, or about 10 square miles, 
and it had a population of 1,027. Its 
rateable value was £6,010, and a rate of 
ld. in the £1 would produce about £25 a 
year. That example was half as big 
again as the average parish, but he would 
like to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he had esti- 
mated what all the various things that 
were going to be given to the parishes 
would cost in such a village as that just 
described? £300, or 1s. in the £1, would 
not de it ; an extra rate of 2s. would not 
do it, and he very much doubted whether 
3s. in the £1 would pay for bathhouses, 
public libraries, recreation grounds, and 
their attendant expenses. That was a 
very stubborn fact which the House must 
face. Did the Government really mean 
rish was to have all those 
things ? If not. to hold all those advan- 
tages up to the villagers and to promise 
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that they would get them under the Bill 
was a delusion and a snare. He had 
taken out the figures in reference to some 
other parishes. In one, with an area of 
5,000 acres and a rateable value of 
£5,204, 1d. produced £22 ; in another 1d. 
produced £16; in a third £12; and ina 
fourth £9. These were parishes to which 
the law would Sepia all had a 
population exceeding 300. He would 
next take the case of a very small parish 
—its population was 327, just over the 
margin. The area was 1,958 acres— 
about three square miles—the rateable 
value £1,603, and a ld. rate produced 
£6 14s. If the parish were to have half 
the advantages which the Bill laid down 
a 10s, rate would not suffice. And 
he might add that the average rate- 
able value of all parishes in England 
and Wales, including London and 
the big towns, was only £10,000. 


The average rate of every parish, leaving 
out the cities and big towns, was £5,000, 
so that a ld. rate would only bring in 
£20 a year in the average parish to which 
the Bill applied. It was therefore clear 
that one of two things must happen: 
Either they were going to give the 


parishes these good institutions or not. 
If they were going to give the parishes 
the good institutions through the 
Bill, they should make up their minds 
that it would mean an enormous increase 
in the rating of the parishes. On the other 
hand, if the Government said that they 
were not going to enormously increase 
the rating of the parishes, then the Bill 
was a sham and a delusion, and would not 
grant the good things which had been 
held out to the villagers. It was hardly 
creditable to the Government to put in 
that clause about the ld. rate. It was 
throwing dust in the eyes of the people. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board must know very well that there 
was no limit to the amount of taxation 
which the Parish Council might impose 
—that it might be a 5s., 10s., 2Us., or 40s. 
rate. It would be far more honest and 
straight for the Government to state what 
was the fact—that the Parish Council 
and the parish meeting might tax the 
community to any exteut they liked. 
Then, who were the persons that would 
have to pay this money? The first 
parish he had mentioned contained about 
200 families. “Ou inquiry he found that 
15 were what were called private rasi- 
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dents ; 48 were commercial residents— 
farmers, shop keepers, and traders, 
leaving 140, who were _ industrial 
residents. Supposing the question 
came up at the parish meeting whether 
they should have free baths, and 
washhouses, and libraries, and public 
buildings ? Everybody, of course, would 
say that these were excellent things, and 
that the providing of them would give 
employment. But supposing the private 
and the commercial residents, who would 
really have to pay for these things, took 
the view that they did not want them ? 
Half of the industrial residents who paid 
only 1s. 6d,, or 2s., or 2s. 6d., including 
rates, would be able to swamp them and 
to absolutely tax the district to any limit 
they pleased. The Bill was, in fact, a 
measure for taxing those who did pay by 
those who did not pay. He did not say 
whether that was right or wrong, though 
he had his own private opinion about it ; 
but he thought the public ought to know 
distinctly that in adopting the Bill they 
must either be prepared in the villages’ 
for a very lurge increase of taxation, or else 
they would not get the advantages 
promised. With regard to the question 
of the grouping of parishes, all he would 
say was that it would be most unpopular, 
and that it would lead to enormous diffi- 
culties, and, therefore, he took it for 
grauted that the Government would give 
up the proposal. He then came to the 
question of the Poor Law. For 20 
or 25 years he had taken an active part 
in devising the best means for reducing 
pauperism and promoting thrift ; and he 
declared that this part of the Bill re- 
quired more attention and consideration 
than any other part. The other part 
was a matter of money. If they were 
prepared to spend a large amount of 
money, and people agreed to do so, 
nothing could be said agaiust the pro- 
visions of the first part. But the part 
relating to the Poor Law was a matter 
terding to the demoralisation of the 
people or their improvement. The pro- 
posal in the Bill meant that the Poor 
Law should be based on the popular 
vote. In his opinion, that was a very 
great danger at present ; but whether 
he was right or not, surely it was 
a matter of the greatest momeut to 
the country that one clause of this 
Bill would instantly revolutionise the 
whole system >f the Poor Law. He 
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kuew that in these days there was a 
popular idea with one class of re- 
formers that because one man was 
better off than others he must be a real 
villain. Why was the ex officio Guardian 
to be abolished ? It was not true to say 
that he was to be abolished in the interest 
of the poor or in the interest of the Poor 
Law system. If they traced the history 
of the Poor Law, they would find that the 
men who did some of the best work were 
the ex officios. The country owed them 
an enormous debt of gratitude. When 
boldness, firmness, and sagacity were re- 
quired, the ex officio Guardians had been 
rather in the advance than in the rear of 
the elected Guardians. And now they 
were to be sacrificed because of some 
absurd and unreasonable political cry, 
for that was the real reason. He did 
not believe the Local Government Board 
would give the ex officios up if it were 
not a political matter. He did not say 
that the Poor Law was perfect. It was 
probable that with careful consideration 
a better thing could be devised than the ex 
officio Guardian system ; buthe said that 
the ex officio Guardian, independent of the 
popular vote, was more necessary at the 
present time than ever before. What 
was the real danger of the Poor Law ? 
If political Parties remained as they 
were, the real danger was that the Poor 
Law would be worked for Party pur- 
poses. A lax administration was be- 
coming popular, and sounded more 
generous and even kind. Liberal offers of 
outdoor relief and promises of employ- 
ment were attractive cries to people who 
imagined they were doing something very 
virtuous, especially as it was at somebody 
else’sexpense. Butthose whohad studied 
this question knew that a lax adminis- 
tration and proposals for finding work 
at the public cost were about the 
most fatal and cruel things that 
could be given to the poor; and if 
Guardians were ‘to be elected by the 
popular vote, they would have a tendency, 
like politicians, to pander.to those popular 
feelings, even against their own convic- 
tions. In elections for Guardians the 
successful candidates would be not the 
men who appealed to the people to do 
something for themselves and to be 
thrifty in the days of prosperity, but the 
men who promised them liberal outdoor 
relief and employment when out of 
work. He ventured, therefore, to say, in 
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conclusion, that the results of the pro- 
posed change must be a large increase 
of the rates, and, what was infinitely 
more important, the degradation of the 
poor, which was the greatest evil they 
could possibly have. To think of passing 
this clause, which would revolutionise 
the Poor Law, simply to help to keep a 
Government in Office, by enabling them 
to say they had done something this 
Session, was really the degradation of 
politics and really the degradation of all 
statesmanship. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) said, 
it seemed to be the right thing to begin 
a speech by congratulating the President 
of the Local Government Board.upon 
the way in which the Bill, on the whole, 
had been received. But in the midst of 
all the harmony there had been two or 
three discordant notes, and discordant 
notes were liable in Committee to attain 
such a pitch as might lead to disaster 
elsewhere. One of the provisions against 
which opposition had been directed was 
the provision relating to allotments. The 


Bill did not say it ; but he understood the 
President of the Local Government Board 
to say that the Parish Council should 


have the power to acquire land on lease 
either by agreement or, failing agreement, 
compulsorily, through the medium of the 
Local Government Board. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see his 
way to meet them also in one more matter, 
which was not to limit the size of the 
allotment to one acre. He should like to 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
national grounds with regard to the 
question of allotments. In the first place, 
the country districts were becoming de- 
populated very fast. In fact, he might 
say that the depopulation could not go 
further without causing danger to our 
national health. Country blood was 
wanted to revivify the rapid degeneration 
that was going on in the cities, and he 
was afraid the supply would soon diminish 
if something were not done to stop 
the migration from the villages. They 
had arou»:. them in these great cities 
hundreds of thousands of weak and in- 
capable workers, who had been thrown 
out of employment by stouter workers 
from the country districts. No one could 
look forward to the physical deterioration 
of the race without feelings of sorrow and 
misgiving, and the only practical plan to 
prevent it was to stop the migration of 
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the labourers by allotments. Certain 
other remedies had been proposed, but 
they were not practicable. Protection 
was dead—he would not say as dead as 
Queen Anne, for that proverb had been 
a little discredited of late. Bimetallism 
was not feeling well just now. There 
remained, therefore, only allotments. 
Experience had shown that when la- 
bourers were provided with an interest in 
land they remained in the villages, and 
became so well off that they ultimately 
became Conservatives in politics. The 
pressing question at present was that land 
was labourstarved—labour land starved— 
and that the cities were fullof unemployed. 
He believed that if the Bill were improved 
up to the level of the speech of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
in the matter of the employment of the 
agricultural labourers on their own hired 
land, they would have the key to this 
difficulty. He did not care about the 
purchase of land by the Parish Councils. 
He did not look upon speculation in 
landed property as at all a fit subject for 
Parish Councils; but he felt that the 
hiring of land was a safe thing for them 
to do, for he was sure they would be able 
to get sufficient rent for the land to make 
the transaction safe. He asked hon. 
Gentlemen opposite not to complicate the 
steps for the acquiring of land. The 
simpler they were the better. Let them 
not have two Courts of Appeal—the 
District Council and the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He believed that one 
would be far better. He considered that 
if the Bill were passed in an improved 
shape, in a few years they would see 
nearly every labourer who wanted it 
having a bit of land ready to his hand. 
He did not believe they would see the 
derelict lands waving with golden corn, 
as the Leader of the Opposition had 
said 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
say it. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE said, in any case he 
did not consider that allotments were 
proper ground for growing corn. But 
they would see the population of the 
agricultural districts increased, the 
labourers better fed and in better con- 
dition, and the race in the cities kept up 
to the level to which it ought to be kept 
up, with the advantage of having the 
finest natural blood in the world. With 
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regard to the question of ecclesiastical 
charities, he would point out to hon. 
Members opposite that it was a good 
thing to throw away what was useless in 
order to make a valuable cargo safe, and 
hoped they would not resist a provision 
which would increase the Church's 
power for good. There was no doubt 
that the Bill would give to the Church 
authorities control of all the charities in 
which the Church was beneficially in- 
terested, and he thought they ought to 
he satisfied with that, without seeking t 

seize the civil dole also, The parson 
started under immense disadvantages. 
He knew a clergyman of strong Radical 
views, which ought to have recommended 
him to his parishioners—a ror | 
sympathetic man, who went to a paris 

determined to do good, but it was seven 
years before he could say that he had 
the confidence of every man in his parish. 
He believed that the most fruitful source 
of the suspicions under which the parson 
suffered was the parish charity over 
which he had control. He believed that 
if there was misusé of these charities, it 
was very far from being common, But, 
on the other hand, they should remember 
what the training of the average parson 
was ; the grounds on which he was usually 
appointed to his living, and then 
they could not reasonably attribute 
to him any special business capacity. 
With regard to the parish charities, it 
should be recollected that in the vast 
majority of cases—in more than half— 
the Act which required that proper 
accounts should be filed with the Charity 
Commissioners, and published in the 
parish, was not complied with, and in 
those parishes there was a very strong 
suspicion as to the manner in which the 
charities were administered. He hoped, 
therefore, that hon. Members opposite 
would not seek to continue in the parson 
of the parish the patronage which was 
no good to him at all, but which made 
him distrusted by a certain section of the 
parishioners, and tended to make his 
powers less effective than they should 
be. He only wanted to add that his 
constituents were very thankful to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board for having introduced this Bill; 
and although it might not be what all of 
them had hoped, he believed it would be 
of great and permanent value to the 
peasantry of this country. 
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Mr. C. E. H, HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes) said, he wished merely to get a 
certain amount of information from the 
right hon, Gentleman, and he did not 
intend to treat the Bill ina polemical 
spirit. He would ask the right hon. 

ntleman, on behalf of the rural con- 
Stituencies, to confine the measure to 
_ constituencies pure and simple. 

e wished to know whether, under 
Clause 2, it was intended that all persons 
should be eligible for the Parish Council? 
If that was the intention of the Bill, he 
thought it was a great pity. It seemed 
to him that the persons really interested 
in local self-government were those who 
were resident in the parish. If outside 
assistance were desirable, power might 
be given to the parish meeting and 
Council, as in the case of the County 
Councils, to choose a Chairman from 
at outside the parish ; but he consi- 
ered that the Parish Councillors asa body 
ought to be elected from persons resident 
within the parish. Under this 2nd 
clause, which said that only parochial 
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electors were eligible to attend the parish 
meeting, it seemed to him that a Parish 
Councillor, if he were chosen from out- 
side the limits of the parish, might 


actually be debarred from taking part in 
the meeting, even although it might be 
called for the purpose of discussing his 
conduct. Again, under Clause 4, the use 
of the parish schoolroom was rightly 
given free of charge for the parish meet- 
ing, but from that room the Chairman of 
the meeting, if not resident in the parish, 
might be excluded. That appeared to 
him to be an oversight which could easily 
be corrected, and which could not have 
been intended by the framers of the Bill. 
He would be glad if the Government 
could see their way to permit persons 
outside the parish to take part as 
Councillors in the deliberations of the 
parish. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had invited them to ex- 
press their opinion upon the question 
of the grouping of parishes. He would 
ask the House to remember that the oldest 
institution in the Kingdom was the parish; 
and he would say that as each parish, 
however small in numbers or in area, had 
been for so many years separated from its 
neighbours except for certain definite 
purposes, and as there were innumerable 
memories connected with the retention of 
such area, it would be unwise and im- 
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politic, if only from a Party point of view, 
to merge these areas in some other 
parishes. In the Division he represented 
there were 74 civil parishes, 32 of which 
had a population under 300, and of these 
32 parishes 24 had under 200 inhabitants, 
The average of each of these parishes 
was over 1,400 acres ; and if one parish 
were compulsorily grouped with another, 
the independence which this Bill was in- 
tended to foster would be destroyed. He 
hoped the Government would leave 
every parish to choose for itself whether, 
for purposes of economy, it would be 
grouped with another parish or not. He 
should like to see the compulsory powers 
for the acquisition of land infinitely more 
stringent than they were in the Bill; but 
unless houses were given to the persons 
who desired to cultivate the land, it would 
be useless to give them the land. During 
the last 30 years the number of houses in 
the rural districts had decreased, and he 
would suggest that compulsory powers 
should be given to the local village 
authorities to acquire what he would call 
derelict or uninhabitable houses. With 
regard to the question of cottages, he 
would refer to the statement of the 
Leader of the Opposition, that the rent 
paid for these cottages in rural districts 
was not a commercial rent. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I did not 
lay down a universal proposition, but 
only a general one. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he quite 
understood that it was a general pro- 
position. It was also said by another 
Member that rent was a fixed quantity. 
He ventured to differ from both the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. 
Member. The actual rent was a com- 
mercial rent, simply because it was the 
largest rent obtainable for the house. 
The statement had been made that in the 
towns the rent charged was a strictly 
commercial rent, but that in the villages 
the rent was as much as could be 
obtained from the labourers, having re- 
gard to the wages they earned. It was 
a matter of common knowledge that the 
owners of the soil lived through their 
land being properly and well cultivated. 
There must be cottages for the labourers, 
and they could not afford to pay a larger 
rent. If, therefore, the rent was raised ° 
by 1s. a week, so as to increase the per- 
centage paid on the capital expenditure 
by 1 or 2 per cent., the result would be 
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that the labourers inhabiting the cottages 
would be unable to pay the rent, and 
there would be no interest available. The 
rent charged now was, therefore, the 
greatest rent obtainable, and the present 
rent was @ commercial rent. With 
regard to the question of the plurality 
of votes, there was no doubt that the 
principle of “One Man One Vote” was 
established, but he very much doubted 
whether that obtained with regard to 
District Councils. If he was right in his 
reading of the Bill the condition of “One 
Man One Vote ” being observed through- 
out the whole of its provisions was not 
maintained, and he urged the President 
of the Local Government Board to intro- 
duce some Amendment which would 
correct a system of voting which sup- 
porters of the Government both in and 
out of the House had strongly dis- 
approved. 

*Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) said that, in the consideration 
of this measure, which was largely one of 
detail—for with the principle they were 
almost entirely agreed—hon. Members 
who were familiar with the details of 
municipal administration should extend 
consideration to the views of those who 
were familiar with rural administration, 
and not fail to bear in mind that 
between the two things there were 
great and essential differences which must 
always exist. The wants of towns 
were more of a domestic character, 
whilst the wants of villages were more 
of a sanitary character. Above all, there 
were great geographical differences. 
The Councillor in the towns could have 
@ cab or an omnibus at will to take him 
to attend meetings, and the distance he 
had to go was rarely great; whereas, 
in the country they had often to face the 
difficulty of drawing men together from 
a widely-scattered district, and this at 
all times of the year and in all sorts of 
weather. All these things should be 
taken into account. He wished to say 
that he recognised, and gladly recognised, 
that in the large country parishes this 
Bill would be extremely welcome and 
very useful—those larger parishes which 
did not rise to the dignity either of 
boroughs or Urban Sanitary Authorities. 
He was aware that some of the matters 
which the Bill proposed to devolve upon 
the Parish Councils might, under the exist- 
ing law, be dealt with by Parochial Com- 
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mittees, but there seemed to be no 
particular provision at the present time 
for supplying Parochial Committees 
with funds, and therefore in the larger 
parishes the Parish Council with funds 
at its disposal would, he thought, do useful 
work. On this subject he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider the 
advisability and the possibility of allow- 
ing these parishes to form within them- 
sel ves—of course,subject to due restriction 
and control—a particular rating area, or 
administrative area for certain purposes. 
He had in his mind a large parish, 
mostly rural, but having a considerable 
town in the centre of it. The town, of 
course, required lighting and certain 
sanitary conditions — scavenging and 
cleaning away of refuse—and he would 
not say water, for that it had already. 
It would be manifestly unfair that the 
extremities of the parish, which would 
benefit little by these domestic services, 
should be placed on the same footing as re- 
garded expenditure and rating as the town 
in question. As to the smaller parishes, 
he could speak as an inhabitant of a parish 
with a population which was about 200 
—and here he would remark that if that 
was to be the limit of population in de- 
ciding what parishes should be grouped, 
nearly one-third of the parishes in Eng- 
land would be affected. He hada know- 
ledge of the great individual parochial 
feeling which existed in the country. He 
had land which was in two parishes 
which adjoined one another, and the in- 
habitants of which were closely con- 
nected with one another by marriage or 
friendship. Despite the connection, 
there was in certain matters a healthy 
rivalry between the two, especially as 
regarded administration, the rising or 
falling of rates, and soon. Each liked 
to think itself in this or that respect 
better than the other. This had existed 
from time immemorial, and partly ex- 
plained the fact that there was the 
greatest possible objection to the indi- 
viduality of the smaller parishes being 
done away with. This being so, he 
would suggest that the grouping should 
be entirely optional and subject to the 
decision of the parish meeting, which, 
according to the Bill, had to be held 
yearly. Dealing with this point of 
parish option, he would also suggest that 
the institution of the Council in the 
parish should be optional also, and be 
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decided by the parish meeting. Their 
Liberal friends had much to say about 
trusting the people. He asked them 
to trust the people in this matter, and 
let them decide for themselves whether 
they would or would not have a Council ; 
whether they would be satistied with the 
right of meeting which they would 
possess under this measure, or whether 
they would take on themselves the ad- 
ditional burden of a Parish Council. 
An important consideration to be taken 
into account was the expense of bringing 
this Council into operation. They all 
remembered the expense which attended 
the first election of the County Council. 
He looked the other day at the Financial 
Return for his own county, and found 
that their election in 1889 cost no less 
than £1,289. That was to elect 45 
members, so that the amount was about 
£29 for each member elected. The 
County Councillors were elected for three 
years ; the Parish Councillors would be 
elected for only one year. Probably, 
every polling station would cost £7 10s. 
Taking the rent of rooms, staff of officers, 
&c., it could not well be less. If they 
had so much to spend in their various 
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parishes—and it might easily be more— 
they would soon find that the amount 
raised by the possible Id. rate would be 
swallowed up entirely by the elections. 
He had endeavoured to picture himself 
in the position of the Chairman of a Village 


Council. The first thing he would have 
to tell his fellow-Councillors would be 
that their first business was to raise a 
loan to pay the expenses of having 
elected themselves. He would next like 
to refer to the subject of the ex officios. 
He was an ex officio himself, and felt 
sympathy for the ex officios. From both 
sides it had been acknowledged that they 
did good work, and the attempt was 
made to re-assure the defenders of the 
ex officio element by saying that under 
the new system the country would get 
the same class of men. It might be so, 
but a long time would first elapse. The 
country would lose them at the first. 
Many of the men who were now ex 
officios would not care to be put to the 
trouble of contested elections. Many of 
them felt that they had too many 
contested elections already; and 
if they were to have more it would 
make life scarcely worth living. 
No doubt some of the present elected 
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Guardians would retire in favour of the’ 
ex officio; but they would not wish that, 
and they must lose the service of one or 
the other. He would not himself feel 
justified in standing for election, because 
he would not be able to spare the time to 
attend regularly and take the place of 
one who could. His own experience 
was that, though he was not able to 
attend as often as he wished, when he did 
attend,whatever the business was, he was 
always kindly welcomed by the other 
Guardians, who were glad to see him, and 
he believed that some time he had been 
of use in the work of the Board. Al- 
though the ex officio Guardians were only 
able to attend occasionally, they brought 
fresh minds to bear on the subjects~and 
often usefully took part in the delibera- 
tions of the Board. He should like to 
say a word or two upon the subject of 
property qualification and representation 
with which this Bill proposed to deal. 
As regarded the property qualification 
for a Guardian, he attached very little 
importance to it. He should be glad, 
indeed, if they could get some real, genuine 
labouring men to come and sit on the 
Boards, and take part in their proceedings. 
He had learned a good deal of the labour- 
ing men. He found them shrewd, 
business-like, honest and intelligent, and 
he should be glad to welcome them on 
the Boards. The reason he would most 
gladly see the abolition of the property 
qualification was that he hoped they 
might get on the Boards a class they 
had not now—namely, married women. 
Occasionally they got a spinster or a 
widow, but it was exceptional to get a 
married woman. Those who had to deal 
with the administration of the relief of 
the poor, and particularly indoor relief, 
must know what great weight and 
strength it would add to the deliberations 
of the Boards of Guardians in many of 
their administrative functions if they 
had the advice and assistance of one or 
two married women. But when he came 
to the question of the representation of 
property, he could not at all agree with 
what was suggested by the Bill. He 
did not think they should get rid 
of the compound householder—hé was 
a great deal too convenient. He 
knew from experience, having been 
an Overseer, how very much easier 
it was to collect rates from a few owners 
instead of going round to the cottage 
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tenants. The present system was really 
an economy to the parish and to the 
Overseer ; and, after all, the convenience 
was so great that he did not think it ought 
ever to be done away with. The true, 
logical escape from the position they 
were otherwise placed in—of men voting 
money which they did not themselves 
pay—was to adhere to the present system 
of plurality voting. He did not say that 
it need be as extensive or as full as now. 
It might, perhaps, be sufficient that the 
owner and occupier should have a vote; 
but he would not in any degree deprive 
the occupier, whether a compound house- 
holder or not, of his vote. The matter 
was one which required careful considera- 
tion without regard to Party politics, 
and those who had to pay the piper 
should be able, to some extent, to call 
the tune. He should like to say a word 
or two on the question of rights of way 
with which the Bill dealt. He thought 


it was a very valuable thing that the 
District Council, under the supervision 
of the County Council, should have the 
power of dealing with rights of way, and 
of instituting or defending proceedings 
which really turned upon the existence 
of a right of way. It would be infinitely 


better for the unfortunate landowner, over 
whose property a right of way was claimed, 
that he should have a solvent body as an 
antagonist than that he should have some 
man of straw put up with the feeling 
that if he won the case he would 
certainly haye to pay his own costs, and 
that if he lost he would have to pay 
both. It should not be in the power of 
any meddlesome person to claim a right 
of way, and thus put one to frightful 
expense. He would suggest that the 
District Council should be the necessary 
parties to every proceeding which in- 
volved the existence of a right of way, 
and he thought no person could reason- 
ably complain if a provision of that sort 
were introduced into this measure. A's 
to the question of compulsory purchase, 
it did seem to him a grave blot on the 
Bill and an infraction of sound principle 
that they should deliberately propose to 
takea man’s property for the public advan- 
tage, without giving him an increased per- 
centage to the price they paid him on the 
ground of the purchase being compulsory. 
He was quite aware that the price which 
custom seemed to have sanctioned was 
extravagant and unnecessary. He be- 
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lieved it was often as high as 25 per 
cent., but it might very well be limited 
to 10 per cent. While they should not 
pay an exaggerated compensation, they 
should recognise the principle that if a 
man’s property was taken compulsorily, 
he at least should be paid a higher rate 
than if he had gone into the market 
and sold it voluntarily to the highest 
bidder. Upon the whole, he gave the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board his hearty 
concurrence to this measure. He thought 
it advanced, as far as it went, the true 
principle of local government — the 
devolution of administrative powers, 
while at the same time withholding the 
devolution of judicial powers. It seemed 
to go on the lines of honesty, common- 
sense, and sound knowledge, and he gave 
it a hearty support. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) alluded to the warm and generous 
reception which the Bill had met with 
from both sides of the House, a recep- 
tion which, although generous, was, in his 
judgment, by no means a less just recep- 
tion. And if he might take one illustra- 
tion in point from the other side of the 
House, he would refer to the extremely 
interesting speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition, the sum total of whose ad- 
verse criticism of the Bill was confined 
to the potentialities of extravagance on 
the part of the District and County 
Councils, and the removal of the present 
ex officio qualification of Guardians. He 
could not helpthinking that in the former 
of these objections the illustration which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave was sin- 
gularly unfortunate, because he referred 
to the amount of money which had been 
spent by the Municipalities of this 
country. If there was one thing upon 
which he thought the British public felt 
marked satisfaction it was upon the mode 
in which the Municipalities of this country 
had been conducted; and if the Munici- 
palities had spent money, the ratepayers 
and the public generally of these Munici- 
palities had had their money’s worth. If 
one contrasted what was the condition of 
the Municipalities before the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act with what it 
was now, one could see, both in the sani- 
tation, in the public buildings which had 
been created, and the general amenities 
and healthful conditions of life—both of 
body and mind—that our Municipalities 
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had wrought a marvellous change. With 
regard to the question of ex officio Guar- 
dians, he had no doubt that those who 
worthily filled the position of ex officio 
Guardians, like his hon. Friend who last 
spoke, would receive fitting recognition 
from the electorate. Having made these 
general observations, he wished, with due 
respect, to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill to 
what he conceived, speaking as a lawyer, 
to be one or two defects worthy of con 

sideration on his part. He might mention, 
en passant, his regret—although he 
could not quite see how it was to be 
avoided—that it had been necessary for 
the right hon. Gentleman to create a 
third Register. They had at present a 
County Council Register; they had a 
Parliamentary Register, and now they 
had to have a third—a District Council 
and Parochial Register—which would, of 
course, undoubtedly entail very consider- 
able expense and be open to the multi- 
farious objections which must necessarily 
apply to a multiplication of Registers. 
He would further point out another very 
minor defect which he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman might readily cure, aud 


that was where he provided that the 
granting of miscellaneous licences should 


be confided to the District Councils. He 
thought he was correct in saying that in 
most County Councils, where the powers 
of licensing were at present vested, it was 
found a very unsuitable and inconvenient 
power. He was speaking now in the 
interests of the applicants for licences, 
and he thought it would be well for them 
if some arrangement was made like that 
which, he believed, had been made by the 
County of Middlesex, by which the 
Magistrates could still retain the power 
of granting licences, because the County 
Council and District Council, to whom 
this power was granted, could not meet 
as frequently as the Magistrates did 
Although this was a small matter, it 
would be a convenience if the power 
were still confined to the Magistrates. 
He regretted—and in this the opinion of 
municipal reformers concurred with his 
—that the District Council was not 
re-elected en masse. He objected to 
the one-third retiring after a period of 
three years. He did not feel that that 
one-third retiring gave an effective control 
by the ratepayers over their representa- 
tives. It left too large a residue, which 
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might act inimically to the wishes of 
their constituents. He quite agreed that 
for District Councillors a longer period 
of service than one year was necessary, 
so that they might gain experience, and 
learn to discharge effectively their duties. 
Still, it would be better if, after the 
period of three years, all should retire 
rather than that a third should retire. Of 
course, the right hon. Gentleman had 
the precedent of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions, but the experience of those versed in 
municipal matters was wholly opposed to 
the present system. Passing from that 
to the general scope of the measure, he 
took it that this Bill, so far as the Parish 
Councils were concerned, was trans- 
ferring from the present Vestries to the 
Parish Council the power which was 
possessed by them, because, looking at 
Clauses 7 and 8, he found that, almost 
without exception, the powers which 
were conferred upon the parish meeting 
and Parish Council were powers which 
were at present enjoyed by the Vestries. 
He omitted, of course, the very important 
question of allotments. Until recently 
the Parish Vestries had power to acquire 
allotments by agreement, but that power 
had been lately extinguished by Act of 
Parliament. He thought it would be 
well that on similar lines these powers 
should be restored to the Vestries. But 
that was not the point of his observation. 
He admitted the amplitude of the powers 
which had been conferred upon the parish 
meeting and the Parish Council by his 
right hon. Friend. What ‘he wanted to 
know, however, was how these Parish 
Councils and meetings were to have the 
means of effectively carrying out these 
powers any more than the Vestries had 
at present? He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him when 
he said the Vestries had larger powers at 
the present time than the parish meeting 
or the Parish Council would have, be- 
cause the Vestries had the power of 
making an improvement rate without 
limit, whereas a rate levied by the 
Parish Council or parish meeting must 
not exceed the sum of ld. in the £1. 
The Parish Councils, it was true, had 
the power of borrowing money if their 
scheme were approved by the District 
Council and the Local Government 
Board. There were 15,400 parishes in 
England at the present time. Of these 
15,400 parishes about 8,500 had popula- 
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tions under 500. The valuation of 
these latter parishes, as a rule, was 
comparatively small, Jt would be im- 
sible for them to levy rates. Although 
they had the power of going beyond the 
ld. in respect of adopted Acts, it would 
be impossible for them to levy money 
by rates to carry out any of those 
beneficent objects which the right 
hon. Gentleman conferred upon them, 
and they must have resort to bor- 
rowing powers. They would go to the 
County Council, and the County Council 
would then exercise its option. It 
might, if it liked, accede to the request ; 
but if it did not like, it might refuse to 
lend the money. He would suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman that there 
should be some control exercised over 
the expenditure of the Parish Council; 
and that if the proposed scheme of the 
rish met with the approval of the 
1 Government Board, and it might 

be of the District Council, then it 
should be obligatory on the County 
Council to lend money for the purpose of 
these improvements. If the matter re- 
mained purely optional the District 
Council or the Parish Council would be 
extremely chary of lending the money. 


He desired to know why the right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to give the 
Parish Council and the parish meeting 


the power which he believed was 
possessed by the parishes at the present 
time, of providing accommodation for the 
working classes in respect of houses ? 
That was a power which would be 
exercised with very great discretion and 
judgment, and which would undoubtedly, 
having regard to the sanitary condition 
of too many of our agricultural villages, 
be warmly welcomed by the agricultural 
classes. With regard to the lending of 
money by the County Councils, unless 
the right hon. Gentleman put some such 
provision in the Bill as he had ventured to 
suggest, he was afraid these 8,500 
parishes with a population under 500 
would not really derive any material 
benefit from its passage; but, beyond 
the fact that their organisation and 
machinery would be improved, they 
would be left very much in the same 
position as they were at present. He 
saw the right hon. Gentleman had made 
no arrangement with regard to the 
Vestries ; but he presumed the Vestry 
was to continue to exist. The Vestry 
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clerk, he observed, was to be extin- 
guished. He wanted to call attention to 
a matter of some practical difficulty, and 
one as to which he had received numer- 
ous communications. Hitherto the 
Vestry had had the power of meeting in 
the parishroomorhall, Inalarge number 
of villages there would be no meeting 
place whatever for the Parish Councils, 
and it would be necessary to make pro- 
vision to ‘remedy this state of things. 
Then as to the question of Poor Law, it 
was an entire misrepresentation of the 
Bill to say that it proposed any revolu- 
tion of the Poor Law. The only altera- 
tion which it made in regard to the Poor 
Law was in the method of election ; the 
administration remained practically the 
same. But he appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman, as the Representative of a 
large industrial constituency, whether he 
had been altogether judicious in leaving 
that question so entirely alone. There 
was an enormous amount of chronic dis- 
tress in the villages which voluntary 
effort was unable to meet, and with which 
the present Poor Law admiuistration was 
incapable of grappling. Great as was 
the evil inflicted by indiscriminate relief 
under the old system of Overseers and 
Magistrates, greater still was the in- 
justice done to the honest, hard-working 
poor by the cruel system of indiscrimi- 
nately refusing outdoor relief, or of 
granting it in an absolutely inadequate 
manner. When it was considered that 
Boards of Guardians had, on an average, 
districts 10 miles square, it was im- 
possible that their members could 
become acquainted with the condi- 
tions of village life. What he would 
like to see was a return to the purely 
parochial or village system of outdoor 
relief, the parish being regarded as the 
unit. They knew from the system of 
charity organisation that that system was 
the best. The right hon. Gentleman 
had taken upon himself a great responsi- 
bility in founding Parish Councils with- 
out providing machinery by which those 
Councils should, in the administration of 
relief, be placed under the close super- 
vision of the District Councils. He 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones) intended to move 
an Amendment in this direction, and he 
was satisfied that, if agreed to, it would 
confer a real and a substantial benefit 
upon both the agricultural and the indus- 
trial population in checking the extrava- 
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ganece which still existed in Poor Law 
administration. He had not spoken in 
any tone of animosity towards the Bill, 
which he supported, and which he hoped, 
amended in the sense he had mentioned, 
would receive the sanction of the House. 

*Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he did not think 
he should have intervened in the Debate 
but for one reason. He held views in 
respect of this Bill—views which he was 
aware were not, perhaps, popular, which, 
although they might be held outside the 
House and possibly even inside it, were not, 
he thought, likely to find expression. They 
found partial expression in the speech of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Isling- 
ton (Mr. Bartley), and he thanked him 
for that speech. It was one of the most 
honest and straightforward he had ever 
heard, and it was the only speech in the 
Debate, not even excepting the able 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), which he had heard 
with unmixed satisfaction. The Mem- 
ber for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool said he thought there were 
certain Members in the House who dis- 
liked the Bill in their hearts, but who 
-were afraid to say so. He (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) was not one of those—— 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he did not say that. What 
he said was that that charge had been 
preferred by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
against Members sitting on that (the 
Conservative) side of the House. 

*Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, of course, if he misunderstood the 
hon. Gentleman he begged pardon, but 
he thought that was what he said. At 
any rate, if that opinion prevailed any- 
where he, for one, was not afraid to say, 
either in the House or out of it, what he 
thought of the Bill, and before it went to 
a Second Reading he wanted to utter 
what he was well aware was an unavail- 
ing protest against it. He believed the 
effect of the Bill would be to scatter con- 
fusion and ill-feeling broadcast throughout 
the country, and that it would lead to 
extravagance, jobbery, corruption, and 
maladministration. When the Local 
Government Bill was introduced by the 
late Government—a Bill which he con- 
sidered one of the most mischievous ever 
een into law—except, possibly, the 

allot Act and one or two examples of 


modern legislation, he ventured tosay that 
Mr. Atherley-Jones 
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he viewed its introduction with dismay 
and apprehension, and to predict that it 
would lead to the sacrifice of efficiency 
and economy. Unfortunately, his pre- 
dictions on both points had been verified. 
Their affairs were certainly no better 
conducted than they had been, and no one 
would be bold enough to deny that rates 
had increased, were increasing, and, no 
doubt, would increase. And now they 
were going, by this Bill, to inflict a larger 
and an unknown pecuniary burden on the 
small parishes of England, and upon 
an industry already nearly crushed. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Islington 
had completely exposed the financial 
danger of the Bill, and he should be 
anxious to know if any Member of the 
Government had taken the pains to ascer- 
tain the financial results of their own 
proposals. Now, he held that this 
creation of Parish Councils would make 
matters worse than they now were ; that it 
would make confusion worse confounded ; 
that it would make every parish the centre 
of political discord, and that they should 
see, what indeed they were seeing now, 
the gradual retirement from public life of 
all the best men of business and their 
places taken by busybodies and political 
adventurers. This Bill appeared to him 
to have been framed by gentlemen with, 
no doubt, good intentions, but very 
ignorant of the real conditions of rural 
life, though he did not impute to them 
the dense ignorance of the real relations 
of the parson and the squire to the 
parishioners, which characterised, and, he 
thought, must have dictated, the unhappy 
speech of the Under Secretary for India 
(Mr. G. Russell). That hon. Member 
had received at abler hands than his a 
sufficient castigation, so that he would 
not pursue the matter. He was afraid 
this Bill was a greater blunder than the 
Bill of the late Government, because he 
believed it militated against the principles 
of true Conservatism, which he took to be 
the removal of the bad and the main- 
taining and upholding of the good in 
every institution. He might remind the 
House that, in introducing the late Local 
Government Bill, the very Minister who 
did so felt obliged to preface his speech 
witha well-deserved eulogium—on what ? 
Why, the very institution he was pro- 
posing to destroy. And this example 
had been followed in this Debate, by 
almost every speaker, in praising the 
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ex officio Guardians for the way in which 
they had performed their duties. Yet it 
was proposed to abolish the ex officios. 
He was aware that this Bill, or some- 
thing like it, with the consent of both 
Parties, would become law. He 
could only marvel that with the fearful 
example before them of the extravagance 
of the London County Council and 
London School Board anyone could be 
found anywhere willing to advance still 
further in the direction of the creation 
of more popularly-elected bodies. He 
believed there was more nonsense talked 
on this subject of popular bodies than on 
any other—except, perhaps, Free Trade. 
But he marvelled still more that such 
principles as were embodied in this Bill 
should find even indirect acceptance by a 
Party calling itself Conservative. But 
so it was; and for himself he would offer 
no factious opposition to what he knew 
was inevitable. But he should feel it his 
duty to endeavour to help those who in 
Committee would try to move or to 
modify some of the worst features of the 
Bill, and in that connection he wished to 
urge the Government to defer to the 
opinion which had been expressed in 


many quarters of the House, that it 
would be well not to touch the Poor Law, 
but to leave the consideration of that 


matter for a future occasion. He would 
say no more; but if he were the only 
Tory left in that House, as he sometimes 
thought he was, he felt bound to protest 
against legislation which he honestly 
believed to be unnecessary, dangerous, 
revolutionary, and opposed to the best 
interests of the country. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, it was not often the House 
was indulged with a speech of the cha- 
racter of that which had just fallen from 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen). It seemed to him that 
that speech and the sentiments expressed 
in it represented a survival of ancient 
times, and gave them a true picture of 
the spirit of Toryism as it was in its 
prime. The Bill they were discussing 
was designed to kill Toryism ; to pursue 
it to its last strongholds, and there to root 
it out. To most of them who held their 
seats in that House, principally by the 
votes of the agricultural labourers, the 
Bill was of very great interest, for it was 
one to complete the enfranchisement of 
the labourer. They had given him the 
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vote in respect of the election of Members 
to that House, so making him a freeman 
of the nation, and now they proposed to 
make him a freeman in the parish. The 
Debate—and he had had the pleasure of 
listening to most of it—had been marked 
by a blessed spirit of peace. They were 
engaged in a holy work in trying to make 
free the men in the parish, for the parish 
was to a nation in its civil life what the 
family was to it in its social life. They 
were engaged in a great work, and he was 
glad that the Government took as the 
foundation principle of their measure 
persons and not property. Property was 
all very well; but persons were more 
than property, and property and men of 
property were better able to take care of 
themselves than the poor man. In the 
rural districts—in the villages—there 
was one individual in each called the 
parson. The word “parson” was, he 
understood, a corruption of the word 
“person.” He was the person. The 
Bill recognised that there were persons 
also in the cottages, and would make of 
each of them a parson. It was to be 
recognised as a fact that every cottage 
contained a person, and that every person 
—every man in the village—was en- 
titled to have his share in the govern- 
ment of the village in which he lived, 
and that appeared to him (Mr. Everett) 
to be a thoroughly sound founda- 
tion upon which to _ build their 
legislation. It was said that it 
was dangerous to do this, because 
the labourer did not pay the rates. It was 
true that he did not consciously pay 
them ; but he contended that no Govern- 
ment dare propose that the man in the 
cottage should directly pay rates. The 
people would not standit. One hon. Mem- 
ber had said that the tap of the rate collec- 
tor at the cottage door would have a very 
educational effect ; but if that hon. Member 
went down to his constituency and ad- 
vocated this, he (Mr. Everett) did not 
think he would occupy a high place in 
the poll at the next Election. Govern- 
ments could only do what they could, and 
no Government would propose to do 
that which they knew the people would 
repudiate ; and certainly the Government 
that would propose to do this would have 
a poor chance of being returned again to 
power. It would be the poll tax and 
Wat Tyler over again. But although 
the cottagers did not pay rates directly, — 
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they did so indirectly. The rates paid 
out of the village were paid out of lubour, 
and were the produce of the toil of the 
workman. If the cottagers showed a dis- 
position recklessly to increase the rates 
they would soon be made to suffer in their 
reuts or their wages. He had no fear 
but that the different classes of the people 
would join and work together for the 
common good. It was said that the ten- 
dency of the workman in the village was 
revolutionary. He denied that, and said 
he was one of the worthiest members of 
the social community. He thought this 
class was disposed to look up to the 
higher classes, and that it would be 
willing to accept their guidance and 
leadership, and act in harmony with them 
under this measure. Those who knew 
the villages need have no fear that any- 
thing revolutionary would emanate from 
them. He was glad that this Bill 
recognised local patriotism, and as 
amended it would preserve the indi- 
viduality of even small parishes, and 
so keep alive healthy local pride. He 


approved of the sentiments expressed by 
several speakers in the Debate, that they 


should not endeavour to put the Parish 
Councils in place of the parish meeting. 
In the one case they had a principle of 
selection which would excite jealousies ; 
in the other they had the whole of the 
inhabitants assembled in the village 
meeting. Then there were the questions 
the parishes would have to deal with 
under the present Bill. There was 
the question of the land ; they would 
want easy access to it. Those who had 
to do with this question at present in 
County Councils found that in case of 
unwilling owners the methods now avail- 
able were impracticable. Land could 
not be obtained by the machinery they 
had, except at prohibitory expense. 
What they wanted in the villages was 
to have easy access to the land, and 
that would enable them to obtain as 
much land for public purposes as might 
be essential to the welfare of the people. 
And unless they had power to take the 
land easily, the people in the villages 
would be enormously disappointed with 
this measure. He trusted they would 

ive means to take the land in that way. 

hen they wanted to have the land 
cheaply—to have it taken cheaply and 
let to the people on similar terms. 
If they made the Parish Council respon- 
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sible for payment of the rent, the 
letters of the land would be willing to 
take the same rent for that land’ as for 
any other land, because the rent would 
be assured, Moreover, the parish being 
responsible for the rent, they would have 
the moral force of the parish at the back 
of the rent collector. The parish would 
see that the rent was honestly paid, and 
that the land was only let to men who 
were willing to use it properly. Then, 
again, the parishioners wanted to have 
the land in an independent way—and 
this, to his mind, was the most important 
point of all, They did not wish to have 
their allotments under conditions which 
made it necessary for them to touch their 
hats to somebody, or which rendered 
them liable to be put out if they did not 
conform to the wishes of Squire So-and- 
so, or the Rev. So-and-so, or Lord So- 
and-so, or Farmer So-and-so. With re- 
gard to appeals in cases where the Parish 
Council could not agree with the owner 
from whom they wished to hire land, he 
thought they should be made to the 
County Council rather than to the Local 
Government Board. As to the question 
of charities, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had spoken more to 
please hon. Gentlemen opposite than his 
own supporters. This question had 
brought out the true spirit of the two 
Parties as regards the Bill. He had been 
surprised at the manner in which this 
question had been dealt with by the 
champions of the Church who had spoken 
in the House and at Convocation and 
diaconal meetings, They had bristled 
with fear lest the popular element should 
be brought into the administration of 
charities. They had seemed to wish 
to treat the Church as if it were 
a sect rather than the National Church, 
the Church of the whole people, and 
had assumed an attitude of hostility 
toward the people of the rural Cistricts, 
their desire being to keep as many chari- 
ties as possible from their management. 
The supporters of the Government, 
on the other hand, desired to see as 
many charities as possible come under 
the control of the villagers. Although 
the people of the villages were anxious 
to assist the Church in the management of 
these ecclesiastical charities, that Church 
folded its arms, and said—* Keep off; 
we will ke2p the management of every- 
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thing connected with the Church out of 
the hands of the village people.” He 
could not help feeling that that attitude 
on the part of the Church would have its 
fruit. The villagers would regard the 
Church as, after all, only a sect, and a 
sect jealous of popular power. His opinion 
was, that if the Church was wise, she 
would open her arms and welcome the 
people to assist in the management of the 
village charities. He was sorry that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in this matter had given the 
Radical Party away ; but he recognised 
that under existing circumstances con- 
cession and a spirit of peace on his part 
was, perhaps, wiser than to incur hostility. 
He (Mr. Everett) much regretted that the 
National Church should have taken in 
any way an attitude of hostility towards 
the people of England, especially the 
rural population in the villages. The 
most remarkable and glaring fact in con- 
nection with the Bill was the omissions in 
it. He regretted that more charities 
were not included in the Bill, but an 
omission of much greater importance 
was that it did not touch the village 
schools. When the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition made his speech yesterday, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that there 
was an omission in the Bill which it 
would be wise even now to repair, and 
he had gone on to speak of schools, and 
he (Mr. Everett) confessed that he had 
felt quite hopeful. He had listened 
many times to the right hon. Gentleman 
with pleasure, and had thought he had 
discerned a strong vein of Liberalism 
running through his Conservatism. He 
(Mr. Everett) had hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman was going to say that schools 
were one of the affairs most interesting 
to the people of the parish, and that 
they should be put as far as possible 
under the management of the Parish 
Councils. But what the right hon. 
Gentleman did was to suggest that the 
School Board schools, which were the 
only schools under the management of 
the whole people now, should have some 
alteration made in their constitution. 
But it was the management of the other 
schools which the people of the villages 
wished to see altered. In the great bulk 
of the villages the National school was 
the only one to which the people could 
send their children. These schools were 
sustained principally by publie money ; 
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and to withhold them from all popular 
control, while the government of the 
parish was granted to the people, was a 
singular and monstrous course to take, 
Here, again, he could understand why 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had not put the desired reform in 
the Bill. It was because of the dangers 
the measure would have had to encounter 
iu another place. But he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House that 
the people of the villages would feel bitterly 
disappointed in the matter. They would 
never be content until the village school 
was in their hands. Another important 
institution in the village was the 
public-house. He came from an eastern 
county, and they were a beer-drinking 
people there. The people he came in 
contact with up and down the villages 
believed beer to be a good gift of Heaven 
sent to refresh the thirsty man in his toil 
in the fields, and he did not believe that 
if the control of the public-houses were 
put into their hands they would close 
them, but he did believe that they would 
reform them. His conviction was that 
the only effective way of dealing with 
the drink question in this country was to 
give each locality the control of its own 
public-houses and drink regulation. If 
this were done, and the people had the 
power to regulate the number of houses 
and the days and hours of opening, he 
believed a great reform would soon be 
effected in the conduct and condition of 
the trade, and in the character of the 
liquor sold. The beer sold at the village 
public-house was very often very 
different to good honest home brewed 
beer. It got into the heads of the 
people, and made fools of them before 
they were aware of it. Then the price 
charged was exorbitant, 2d. being 
charged for that which cost only a $d. 
to the brewer. No tradesman got rich so 
fast as the brewer. They did not often 
see the baker becoming rich, driving his 
carriage, and going up into the House of 
Peers, It was beer, the manufacture 
and sale of which was a close monopoly, 
which did this for those who made and 
dealt in it. He should let the peoplo 
in the parishes be masters over the 
public-houses. They would then say to 
those who kept the public-houses— 
“Mr. Publican, if you don’t supply 
us with beer which is wholesome 
and invigorating at a reasonable price, 
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instead of that which at ounce flies into 
our heads, we will get rid of you 
and get somebody else who will.” He 
thought this Bill was the beginning of a 
beneficent revolution, but only the 
beginning—only the first step in a diree- 
tion in which they hoped before long to 
make further progress. When these 
Councils should have been firmly esta- 
blished, and an articulate voice should 
thereby have been given to the villagers 
for the expression of any grievances that 
they might feel themselves labouring 
under and for the demand of any reform 
that they might think within their reach, 
there would be a great change indeed in 
village life. The use of the parish 
church—geuerally the oldest buildimg in 
the village, a building hallowed by 
centuries of pious associations, the one 
piece of common property in the parish 
ought to be under their control. In 
villages where there were many Non- 
conformists, its use on one part of the 
Sunday might perhaps be asked for. And 
when once all the religious life met 
in the same building it might lead 
to a drawing nearer in heart, and open 
the way to closer re-union in religious 


matters. The appointment and removal of 
clergymen and the disposal of tithe funds 
the people would ask for some voice in. 
He did not believe that the law at 
present regulating these matters would 
hold for any length of time when once 
the villagers had been enfranchised and 


had got accustomed to their powers. In 
regard to the second part of the Bill, its 
most important aspect was the change it 
would make in the election of Guardians. 
It would make the elections popular. 
Some hon. Gentlemen had spoken, and 
spoken rightly, of the great services the 
ex officio Guardians had rendered in the 
administration of the Poor Law in the 
past. It was true that they had rendered 
great services, but the answer of the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board was unanswer- 
able, when he said that all the ex officio 
Guardians who desired to serve in that 
capacity would no doubt be willingly 
elected by the “people. That had 
been the case on the County 
Councils with all active Magistrates ; 
and if the ex officios were men of 
the right sort, he had no doubt that 
it would be the case on the new District 
“The: right hon, Gentleman 
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the Member for Bodmin had expressed a 
fear that with the system of One Man 
One Vote at the election of these bodies 
there would be no variety. He (Mr. 
Everett) had wondered whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had ever cast his eyes 
around that House, which was elected 
not ou the principle of One Man One 
Vote it was true, but by a popular vote. 
Did they not see here the horny-handed 
sons of toil, the sons of our ancient 
nobility, manufacturers, members of the 
wealthiest families in the ~— world, 
professional men—iu fact, all classes 
of the community? The most agree- 
able thing in the House was that 
all were treated equally. And the same 
condition of things would doubtless 
prevail on the new District Councils. 
All classes, he was sure, would be 
represented, and every one would 
be on terms of equality there. It 
was certain that the working-man 
element would not prevail too much, be- 
cause of the distances that would have to 
be travelled, and the expense and loss of 
time that would necessarily be entailed. 
He had been pleased to notice the 
familiarity that the squires on the other 
side of the House had shown with the 
ins and outs of country life. Those who 
lived in the country districts knew that 
the workhouse was the object of 
bitter detestation on the part of the 
villagers. Many felt that they would 
rather die than go there. He had 
sometimes wondered why that feeling 
arose, and why it existed amongst these 
people, when it did not exist amongst the 
middle classes, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the reason was because 
the middle classes had no expectation of 
spending the closing days of their lives 
in the workhouse, while the labourers 
had that fear before their eyes. If hon, 
Members had that expectation, no doubt 
they would entertain the same feeling as 
that which pervaded the breasts of the 
labouring classes. There must be some- 
thing about these places unnatural and 
detestable to render them so hateful to 
the people as they were. One effect 
of that part of the Bill relating to 
the Guardians. would be to humanise 
the spirit of Poor Law administration; and 
if the newly-constituted Guardians could 
devise some better means of dealing with 
the aged poor than the present, he should 
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consider it a very happy outcome of the 
Bill. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, he would not follow the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
through the remarkable picture of 
Utopia he had drawn. The House had 
made some progress in education, but it 
had hardly got so far as the hon. Mem- 
ber. There were one or two points in 
the Bill on which he thought they 
ought to have a distinct understanding 
from Her Majesty’s Government. 
They all acknowledged the modera- 
tion of the tone that pervaded the 
Debate—a moderation which was not 
confined to those who had charge 
of the Bill, but which had characterised 
the utterances of many who entertained 
strong feelings on many points dealt with 
in the measure. He hoped that the 
result would Le that they would arrive at 
something like a common understanding 
on the Bill. If they arrived at that 
understanding, no doubt the Government 
would eliminate from the measure all the 
questions which did not properly belong 
to this special subject. He would ask for 
an assurance that in Committee the 
promises of the President of the Local 
Government Board with reference to 
Church questions should be translated into 
statutory words. Their experience of 
the assurances given when the Education 
Act of 1870 was passed—assurances that 
the rates would not exceed 3d. in the £1, 
and that the position of the voluntary 
schools would not be in the least inter- 
fered with—showed how necessary it was 
that the fulfilment of promises should be 
assured. With regard to voluntary 
schools, he understood that no alteration 
was to be made in the existing law by 
the present Bill. There was one point 
they had not had sufficient assurance 
upon, and that was as to parish rooms, 
All they asked as to parish rooms was 
that, where they were now on a distinctly 
Church basis in accordance with the 


founder’s wishes, they should not be 
interfered with. He trusted that in this 
matter the Government would give them 
not only the assurance of a speech, but 
would bring forward an Amendment to 


give effect to it. While he was on the 
subject of Amendments, he would ask 
when they might hope to see the Amend- 
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ments on tle Paper, because on those 
would depend a good deal the course he 
and other hon. Members would take as 
to putting down Amendments. On the 
Opposition side of the House a friendly 
spirit had been shown towards the Bill, 
They had only two fears, broadly stated. 
One fear was the danger of excessive 
burdens on the rates—burdens, be it 
remembered, imposed by those who had 
not to pay the rates; for it would be 
admitted that no alteration was made in 
the rents to ordinary village voters, 
whether the rates were higher or lower. 
It could not be said, in the true sense, 
that the village voter paid any rates at 
all, All he would say on that was that 
he wished to emphasise the fact that 
these burdens might be made excessive. 
The only other fear they had arose from 
the tone of some of those who advocated 
this measure. There was a great difference 
in the tones adopted inside and outside 
the House. He was not going to re- 
iterate any of the complaints made by 
some hon. Members in the course of this 
Debate. But it was a matter of common 
notoriety that outside the House all 
kinds of wild pictures had been drawn 
about the present oppressed state of the 
agricultural labourer, and a fancy picture 
was sketched of what was going to be 
achieved under this Bill. The picture 
drawn of the oppression of the parson 
and the squire as an argument for the 
passing of a Bill of this kind was really 
what they might call an anachronism. 
It might have been applicable to past times, 
but no one who lived in the country could 
admit that such a state of things existed 
now. Hedid not believe that the labourers 
suffered from any oppression from the 
squire or the parson, and if such a state of 
things prevailed in any district he was 
unaware of it. Such was the difficulty 
of getting land cultivated that those who 
cultivated it had pretty much their own 
way, and the persons oppressed were 
very often the landlords themselves. He 
should also like to emphasise another 
point as to the limitation of tne rate. 
On that matter there was supposed 
to be a safeguard in Clause 10. They 
were led to believe that the rate would 
be limited to 1d. in the £1, but there was 
really no limit at all. There were limiting 
words in the clause, but words followed 
which extended the limit with the con- 
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sent of the District Council. Practically 
for certain purposes under the Bill, the 
amount of expenditure was almost un- 
limited. If 1d. in the £1 was really to be 
the limit, let it be so stated in the Bill. 
Furthermore, he wished to know what 
provision was made for arriving at a 
decision as to what was and what was 
not ecclesiastical property, and, if there 
was a dispute, who was to decide? One 
of the clauses seemed to him rather one- 
sided. The Local Authorities might 
appeal, but he did not see that those who 
were interested on the other side were in 
the same position, This was a point 
which he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man should consider, and, if possible, 
put right. The question of grouping 
was one upon which so much had been 
said that perhaps it was hardly necessary 
for him to go into it. He understood 
from a speech made last night that some 
concession would be made. All he would 
say on it was ¢hat if the small parishes 
were not grouped no doubt there would 
be anomalies, but anomalies existed in all 
our institutions in this country, and he 
did not think that English life would be 


as agreeable as it was if it were not for 


those anomalies. He hoped that the 
fear of creating anomalies would not 
deter the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board from retaining the independence 
of each individual parish. As to the 
Poor Law, which already had been 
largely dealt with, it had beeu admitted 
to be a most critical question, and 
he would add his earnest appeal 
to others which had been made to 
the Government to remove the second 
part of the Bill from their scheme. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board must be aware of the condition of 
things which existed before 1834, and 
must. know how enormous was the dis- 
aster which was then threatened. Every- 
one who had gone into the matter knew 
that at that time the country had almost 
brought itself into a condition of bank- 
ruptey. In Mr. Fowle’s book on the 


Poor Law he found the following passage. 


on the subject :— 

“The typical though extreme case of 
Cholesbury in Buckinghamshire, where the 
rates, which had been £10 Ils. in 1801, were in 
1832 £367, when they ceased, owing to the 
impossibility of collecting more. The poor rate 
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had swallowed up the whole value of the land, 
which was going out of cultivation. : 
When we remember that the amount raised in 
poor rates was over £6,000,000 we can imagine 
that the margin between possession and con- 
fiscation was growing perilously small. Farms 
were in all districts without tenants, simply 
because it was found impossible to pay rates 
that were, perhaps, £1 per acre. The burden 
upon the poorer ratepayers was hard indeed. 
In many instances they earned less and worked 
harder than the paupers whom they were sup- 
porting in idleness and comparative luxury. 
lt sometimes happened that the overseer called 
for rates upon a man who had at that moment 
nothing to eat in the house. As one witness 
said—‘ Poor is the diet of the pauper ; poorer is 
the diet of the small ratepayers ; poorest is the 
diet of the independent lahourer,’ ” 

The Leader of the Opposition on the 
previous day commended to the considera- 
tion of the House that invaluable docu- 
ment, the Report of the Commissioners of 
1834. It was not agreeable, but it was 
instructive reading. The Commissioners 
said— 

“Tt is our painful duty to report that in the 
greater part of the districts which we have 
been able to examine the fund which the 43rd 
of Elizabeth directed to be employed in setting 
to work children and persons capable of labour, 
but using no daily trade, and in the necessary 
relief of the impotent, is applied to purposes 
opposea to the letter, and still more to the 
spirit, of that law, and destructive to the morals 
of the most numerous class, and to the welfare 
of all.” 


Again, Mr. Cowell, one of the Com- 
missiouers quoted in the Report, said— 

“The acquaintance I had with the practical 
operation of the Poor Laws led me to suppose 
that the pressure of the sum annually raised 
upon the ratepayers, and its progressive in- 
crease, constituted the main inconvenience of 
the Poor Law system. The experience of a 
very few weeks served to convince me that this 
evil, however great, sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the dreadful effects which 
the system produces on the morals and happi- 
ness of the lower orders.” 


He quoted these extracts because he 
wished to remind hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House how great was 
the danger which England narrowly 
escaped at the time. Under these cir- 
cumstances, lie earnestly appealed to the 
Government not to lift up, as it were, 
the mere fringe of the question of Poor 
Law administration, but either to leave it 
alone, or, if he thought the time had come, 
to grapple with it as awhole. As to the 
ex officio Guardians, the usual reason for 
abolishing any iustitution was that it had 
failed to carry out the object for which it 
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was established. In the case of the ex 
officios, it had been admitted over and 
over again that they had been the most 
successful of those who had taken part 
in the administration of the Poor Law. 
The proposal to abolish the ex officios 
was, in his opinion, one of the most gra- 
tuitous pieces of pedantic legislation ever 
attempted. The House had already been 
informed that about one-third of all the 
Boards of Guardians in the country 
were presided over by ex officio Chair- 
men. This, of course, proved that the 
other members of the Boards had con- 
fided in these men, and he thought it 
also proved that there could not be that 
jealousy of the er officios which was 
imagined in some quarters. A great 
deal had been heard lately of the pres- 
sure put upon the Lord Chancellor to 
admit a larger number of persons to the 
office of Justice of the Peace. It was 
rather a curious thing, under these cir- 
cumstances, to deprive the new Justices 
of the Peace of one of the most honour- 
able and successful of their functions, 
which was the serving as ex officio mem- 
bers on Boards of Guardians. He was 
quite ready to admit that all ex officios 
had not done their duty, and he thought 
it might be well to provide that no one 
shoukl be entitled to act as an ex officio 
Guardian who did not attend a certain 
number of meetings a year. This Bill 
did not deal with the Metropolis, yet, in 
order to carry out what was called the 
popular idea of the abolition of ex officio 
Guardians, it was provided that in Lon- 
don as elsewhere ex officio Guardians 
should cease to act. This seemed to 
him to be so utterly unfair and absurd 
that he hoped the Government would 
not proceed with the proposal. He 
happened to be an ex officio member of a 
Board of Guardians in London, and he 
knew that some of the best men who 
were serving on that Board were ex 
officios, and that they were received 
with perfect good feeling by the elected 
Guardians. He was certain that if the 
ex officios were not permitted to serve 
any longer the Board he referred to 
would be almost paralysed. There was 
one simple matter interesting to his own 
constituents to which he would call 
the attention of the Government. 
The City of Oxford possessed a 
Roard of Guardians who had a 
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very peculiar arrangement by which 
the City and the University were jointly 
represented. Under the Bill as it stood, 
that arrangement would, he believed, be 
abolished; but he had no doubt the 
Government would, if necessary, insert 
an Amendment in the Bill on the sub- 
ject. He trusted that the same spirit of 
fair and free discussion which had 
characterised this Debate would be con- 
tinued in Committee, so that a result 
might be arrived at which would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.), 
referring to a remark made by the pre- 
ceding speaker, denied that there was 
any desire, in the large part of London 
with which he was acquainted, to retain 
the ex officios on the Board of Guardians. 
He had been surprised at the criticism 
which had been directed against the 
second part of the Bill, because it seemed 
to be supposed by some hon. Gentlemen 
that the Government intended to open up 
the whole question of Poor Law ad- 
ministration. Nothing of the kind was 
proposed ; the intention was merely to 
deal with ex officio Guardians and the 
plural vote. The plural vote was most 
objectionable, and he had known cases 
in which the candidates who had polled 
by far the larger number of electors had 
not been returned because the plural 
voters, who represented a very small 
section of the community, had been able 
to throw him out. Under these cireum- 
stances, he sincerely hoped that the 
Government would stick to this portion 
of the Bill. He felt very keenly the 
exclusion of London from the general 
provisions of the Bill, because if the 
measure became law London would be 
the only part of England in which the 
property qualification would remain in 
the Vestries. Under the Metropolis 
Local Management Act of 1855 it was 
necessary for a Vestryman to have a 
£40 rateable qualification if one-sixth of 
the ratepayers were assessed at over £40. 
If the re-assessment took place, and the 
Vestryman’s qualification were reduced 
to £38, he would be subject to an action 
by a common informer, who might sue 
him for penalties for every vote he might 
give. The common informer was at work 
in the South of London at the present 
time, and small men were continually 
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being harassed by him. Only in yester- 
day’s paper a case was reported in 
which a man whose qualification had gone 
down to £34 a year was prosecuted. 
That person had an action brought 
against him in respect of the six votes 
he was supposed to have given, and he 
would have been mulcted in a penalty if 
it had not been for the technical flaw 
that the signature of the Chairman alone 
had been used, instead of the signatures 
of the Chairman and two members of the 
Vestry. They were told that the 
requirements of London would be dealt 
with in a future Bill. But that promise 
was made to them when the Municipal 
Corporations Act was brought in in 1836, 
London being left out on account of its 
size. No legislation was given to them 
until 1855, when the Metropolitan Local 
Management Act was passed. He sub- 
mitted that if the Government would in- 
clude London in the Bill, it would not 
interfere with the District Councils 
when they came, because by that time 
the property qualification would be the 
same as it was in the case of County 
Councils. He himself had had a Bill 
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before the House for several years for 
the purpose of altering the law in the 


direction he suggested. He had been 
unsuccessful with the measure, however, 
never having been able to secure a good 
place for it. He had a Bill on the 
subject this year, which was backed from 
the Conservative and the Liberal Unionist 
Benches, as well as by his own friends. 
He was, therefore, able to say that this 
reform was desired by Members sitting 
in all parts of the House. If the Go- 
vernment could see their way to concede 
what was now requested, they would be 
getting rid of something which was 
very disagreeable to Londoners, because 
they wanted to throw the Vestry 
open to all who could gain the con- 
fidence of the _ electorate, leaving 
on the electorate the responsibility 
of choosing their representatives. 

Mr. COLSTON (Gloucester, Thorn- 
bury) said, he desired, in the first place, to 
thank the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the extremely full and 
frank assurances he had given as to the 
treatment of Church property under this 
Bill, and to say that, personally, he 
accepted those assurances in the candid 
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spirit in which they had been given. It 
had been suggested that the clergy would 
cling tenaciously to the civil functions 
now exercised by them by virtue of their 
office ; but he believed the clergy them- 
selves recognised that those rights were 
in a sense an anomaly, and that they 
would gladly surrender them. Personally, 
he believed the Church would become 
stronger by throwing off what he would 
call its excessories, and by the clergy 
purposely abstaining from taking part in 
all civil functions. He thought the 
small parishes would gladly welcome the 
concession the Government had made 
with regard to the grouping of parishes. 
But he thought the concession did, not at 
present go far enough. He thought 
every parish should have the opportunity 
given it of saying whether it should be 
grouped or not. He thought they should 
do nothing to destroy the identity of a 
parish, against its wish. If there was 
any one thing which those who lived in 
the country valued, it was the indivi- 
duality of the parish in which they re- 
sided, and he thought that feeling of local 
patriotism should be stimulated rather 
than discouraged. In its Financial Clauses 
the Bill seemed to take away with one 
hand the safeguards it gave with the 
other. It was said that the rating for 
new works would be limited to ld. 
in the £1 ; but if a parish meeting elected 
to put certain Acts into, operation they 
would have an absolutely free hand, and 
there would be no check on the expendi- 
ture. He thought, therefore, there should 
be some control over parish expenditure 
by the Local Government Board or 
some other competent authority. They 
were all anxious to see the number of 
owners of the soil increased in the 
country. He believed that nothing 
would tend more to increase the strength 
and stability of England; but nothing 
would tend to frighten would-be pur- 
chasers more than the prospect of having 
to pay heavy rates. He earnestly hoped 
that the Government would not deal on the 
present occasion with the Poor Law, be- 
cause it was not only a vast and important 
subject—a subject on the happy treat- 
ment of which the prosperity of England 
depended—but it was also a subject 
distinct and apart from the other sub- 
jects dealt with in the Bill. He had 
considerable experience as a member of 
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Boards of Guardians, and, as it had been 
admitted that these bodies were doing 
good work, and work oftentimes of an 
invidious character, in a most exemplary 
spirit, he ventured to deprecate any 
alteration in their constitution, except, at 
any rate, after the most exhaustive 
inquiry. He had examined the Bill very 
carefully ; but he had failed to discover 
what was going to happen to those ex- 
tremely useful bodies of men, the Assess- 
ment Committees. Would their powers 
still lie with the Boards of Guardians, or 
would they be transferred to the District 
Councils ? Again, there was confusion 
in the minds of some as to whether 
Guardians and the rural District Councils 
were identical bodies in the Bill. He 
gathered that the Councillors would be 
Guardians, but that where urban areas 
were concerned all Guardians would not 
necessarily be Councillors. He thought 
that some Amendments were necessary 
in the Bill, but, speaking generally, he 
begged to give it his most cordial and 
hearty support. He trusted that it would 
soon become law, and be the means of 
infusing fresh life into the country dis- 
tricts and creating greater interest in 
local affairs. 

*Mr. E. J. STANLEY (Somerset, 
Bridgwater) said, that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite prided themselves on the fact 
that the Parish Council was an improve- 
ment on the plan of local government 
which had been brought forward by the 
late Government. But when they con- 
sidered that the late Government intended 
to re-organise the Vestry, it would be 
found that there was not much difference 
between the re-organised Vestry and the 
Parish Council proposed in this Bill. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite also said that 
they had great confidence in the Parish 
Council; but, if that were so, why did 
they not give to the Parish Council some 
of the powers that used to be exercised 
by the old Vestries ? Perhaps it would 
not be well that the administration of 
the Poor Laws should be immediately 
given back to the parish ; but he thought 
the management of the parish roads 


should be given to the parish as before 
the Highway Acts were passed. The 
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main roads had been given up to the 
County Councils, and when the Parish 
Councils were brought into existence 
they would be very good bodies to look 
after the parish roads. He was sure that 
if the Parish Council got the manage- 
ment of the roads, every parish would 
take a pride in keeping its roads 
in good condition. There was one 
point with regard to charities which had 
not been altogether noticed in the De- 
bates on the Bill. He thought there 
could be no doubt that in some cases 
those who would receive doles from a 
parish would not be constituents of that 
parish. In the part of Somerset in 
which he lived the Divided Parishes 
Act had been used most freely, and, in 
the five parishes with which he himself 
was connected there were persons in 
receipt of charity who belonged to other 
parishes. It would cause great jealousy 
if the charities were not given to those 
who had the right to share in them, and 
he thought steps should be taken to 
remind the Parish Council that those 
who had the right to the doles were 
those who lived in the ecclesiastical 
parish, and not those in the civil parish. 
With regard to closed churchyards, he 


thought that if they were taken away 
from the Churchwardens it would sim- 
plify matters if they were handed over 


to the Burial Boards. He thought that 
allotments were very beneficial, and they 
were freely given in the part of the 
country to which he belonged, but he 
thought that if allotments were to be 
provided in extent exceeding an acre 
we must remembcr that a year’s notice 
must be given to a tenant, and that an 
owner wishing to take land into his own 
hands, say on the 30th of September, 
would have to wait two years before he 
could do so. With regard to the use of 
school houses for public purposes, he had 
to say that the use of the three schools 
over which he had control had always 
been given most freely. One of them 
was offered to his opponent at the last 
General Election for a political meeting. 
But if the school houses were to be 
freely used by the parishes for all public 
purposes, the Government might con- 
sider whether the schools had not, on 
that account, a very fair claim for being 
exempt from rating. With regard to 
the distribution of doles, which took 
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place at Easter time, he pointed out that 
the Parish Councils were to be elected 
on the 15th of April, and he felt certain 
that it was very desirable, in order to 
avoid insinuations and accusations, that 
the doles should not be given away 
exactly at the time when the parish 
elections took place. He also ventured 
to hope that some provision would be 
made to prevent parish meetings from 
adopting Acts for which there was no 
reasonable necessity. He meant that 
baths and wash-houses should not be 
allowed to be adopted in villages where 
there were not 100 houses together. As 
to lighting, he knew that in one large 
village they had not had the slightest 
difficulty in raising subscriptions for the 
purpose of lighting it, and he thought 
that where those things could be carried 
out by private subscriptions rather than 
by public taxation, it was far better to 
adopt the former course. For his part, 
he thought the question ef grouping 
villages the most burning question in the 
Bill. If there was one thing the parishes 
would cling to it was their individuality. 
If the Vestry could be given back some 
of its old powers, they would find that in 


small parishes it might be made quite 


as useful as the parish meeting. 
He would not dwell upon the question 
of the Poor Law, as it had been so amply 
debated, but he thought it was scarcely 
possible that the local Poor Law itself 
could be altered by the election of Dis- 
trict Councils. He must say he should 
be very glad to see at some future date 
the Poor Law worked, if not entirely, at 
least largely, by the parish itself. Those 
who knew as much of country life in the 
last 20 years as he did could not but 
have observed the great change that had 
been brought about, partly by the 
Education Act, and partly by the im- 
provement that had taken place in village 
society. He thought there was a careful 
watchfulness on the part of all classes 
that the relief given should be fairly 
won by means of accident or the illness 
under which the recipient was suffering. 
He believed a large proportion of the 
working of the Poor Law might easily 
and properly be given to those who were 
connected with Visiting and Friendly 
Societies. In conclusion, he could only 
say he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite might be able to bring his work 
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to a happy end, and he felt sure the 
satisfactory measure brought forward 
would redound to his credit, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be regarded 
in every village as one who had done 
a great deal to raise village life, and 
increase the interest everyone took in 
the body politic of England jitself. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, he had had some experience of 
local government, especially of Poor 
Law affairs, in the two great parishes of 
Islington and St. Pancras, which occupied 
a large part of North London, and in 
the Hailsham Union, in the County of 
Sussex. There was really no oppositian to 
the Second Reading. The Bill did not 
raise a Party question, and he thought, 
in the most handsome way, the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
had recognised that the Conservative 
Party when in Office had dealt with the 
question of local government on very 
satisfactory lines, and he admitted that 
was only supplementing what the Con- 
servatives haddone. The Bill, no doubt, 
was a fair attempt to complete the system 
of local government in this country. 
With regard to the authorities consti- 
tuted under the Bill, he hoped they 
would give them real and not illusory 
powers ; that the powers conferred on 
them should be clearly defined in the Bill. 
There was a certain amount of interfer- 
ence with the discretion which should 
rest on these authorities which he 
thought was unnecessary and undesirable. 
He noticed that the Local Government 
Board came in, to control the action 
of the authorities set up by the Bill, in 
something like 20 or 30 places ; he noted 
down distinctly 22 places, and in some of 
these he thought the interference of the 
Local Government Board was undesirable 
as well as unnecessary. One would natu- 
rally suppose, when a great central Govern- 
ment Department interfered in the affairs 
of local government, that the interference 
was for the purpose of either conferring 
additional powers, or for controlling éxist- 
ing powers in the national interests, or, in 
some way, that the interference of the Local 
Government Board was absolutely neces- 
sary. Among the powers which, under 
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this Bill, the Local Government Board 
proposed to take was power to give or 
withhold consent to the sale, exchange, 
or letting of property acquired at the 
expense of any rate, or at the passing 
of the Act applied in aid of any rate. 
It seemed to him, if there was to be any 
control over the Parish Councils dealing 
with this matter, that that control should 
be exercised either by the District Coun- 
cils or by the County Councils. The 
considerations which should operate in 
deciding as to the policy and propriety of 
the sale, exchange, or letting of land were 
considerations that could very well be 
left to the County Councils. There 
was also a provision that the Local 
Government Board should determine 
whether the cost of permanent work was 
to be spread over a term of years or not. 
That was another matter, of large local 
interest, that could be better dealt 
with by the County Council, who 
knew the circumstances of the parish 
much better than the Local Govern- 
ment Board could do, and certainly 
better than any official, however well- 
informed, at Whitehall. Then as to the 
sanctioning of borrowing. The question 
whether the parish ought properly to 


borrow money was a local matter which 
could be dealt with by the County 
Council far better than by the Local 
Government Board. The County Coun- 


cil consisted of men who _ resided 
in the neighbourhood, who knew the 
population and their ability to bear debt 
and taxation, and who could give a much 
better opinion than the Local Government 
Board, who could only act on the Report 
of some Inspector sent down to hold an 
inquiry in the locality. Then there was 
the provision to determine special expenses 
and charge same to any contributory 
place, or direct same to be treated as 
general expenses. Surely that was a 
matter that ought to be under the control 
of the County Council. There was also 
a power, in conjunction with the County 
Council, to adjust areas and boundaries 
and group small parishes. How the 
Local Government Board was effectually 
to act in business in conjunction with 
the County Council he could not under- 
stand. That was certainly, again, a 
matter for the County Council alone. 
Then the Local Government Board were 
to prescribe rules for taking the polls for 
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elections of Parish and District Councils. 
Surely the County Council could be 
entrusted to deal with that. Then to 
fix the day of the poll. He could not 
imagine anything of a more local 
character than the fixing a convenient 
day for taking the poll. There were 
customs and habits of the people which 
the County Council must know more 
about than the Local Government Board 
at Whitehall. Then this Board was 
to make orders to deal with matters 
arising out of boundaries. Again, 
that was a matter for the County 
Council. There were other powers 
besides proposed to be given to the Local 
Government Board which seemed to him 
to be equally unnecessary, and only 
calculated to lead to correspondence and 
red tapeism and the unnecessary employ- 
ment of gentlemen in London. Why on 
earth this interference of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in all these matters was 
introduced into the Bill he could not, for 
the life of him, understand. In Com- 
mittee he hoped they would take out all 
this unnecessary interference. There was 
one most extraordinary provision in the 
Bill with reference to the power of County 
Councils—namely, the provision giving 
County Councils powers to remove 
“difficulties.” He did not know 
whether hon. Members had noticed the 
clause, but there was a clause in most 
general terms giving County Councils 
the power to do anything they chose to 
remove difficulties in putting the Act 
in force. He had no doubt there would 
be some difficulties, but this was a 
power unprecedented in an Act of 
Parliament, and he should like to see 
the clause more carefully defined. A 
good deal had most properly been said 
about the transfer of the administration 
of the Poor Law to the District Councils. 
At present Poor Law relief was not 
treated as a municipal matter, and there- 
fore the proposal in the Bill was a new 
departure. The great Municipalities 
had hitherto had no control over Poor 
Law concerns. As he understood, the 
County, District, and Parish Councils 
were to be a sort of hierarchy, if he 
might use such a term, of Municipal 
Bodies dealing with municipal concerns. 
It was a new departure to introduce 
municipal control into a matter which 
was not necessarily in its principle and 
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practical application of a municipal 
character. The present Poor Law ad- 
ministration was brought into existence 
to deal with great social difficulties. It 
was unnecessary to go into the considera- 
tion of Poor Law relief prior to the 
Act of 1834. That Act, viewed in the 
light of the experience of the last 
50 or 60 years, was generally admitted to 
be one of the largest and wisest Acts of 
statesmanship ever placed on the British 
Statute Book ; that Act was administered 
under central control, in accordance with 
— laid down by the Legislature. 
f they altered the present local 
administration of the Poor Law, 
they would have to consider large 
questions of general policy. He knew 
that unthinking people had talked very 
foolishly about the harshness of the Poor 
Law. It was very easy to go in certain 
quarters and raise a cheer by appealing 
to the people to be generous in the 
administration of poor relief. But, after 


all, it must be borne in mind the money 
spent in poor relief was raised com- 
pulsorily and in very many cases from 
people who were very nearly as poor as 
the persons relieved, and who were con- 


stantly struggling to avoid becoming 
paupers themselves. The object of the 
Poor Law was not only to relieve destitu- 
tion, but also to discourage and to stamp 
out pauperism ; and any policy of unwise 
legislation or lax administration would be 
calculated not only to impair the efficiency 
of the Poor Law, but to damage and 
injure the very class these sentimental 
people professed to care for. He would 
not say that reform was not desirable, 
because he believed there were many 
matters connected with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law that could be 
improved; but to alter the character 
of the administration of these laws 
in a Bill of this kind, dealing with 
municipal affairs, seemed to him rather 
u big step and a grave departure with- 
out sufficient consideration. The pro- 
posal was that all qualification whatever 
should be got rid of for Boards of Guar- 
dians. He could not help thinking there 
should be some qualification ; he did not 
say it should be property or high rating, 
but it should be just that qualification 


- which should ensure the representative 


being associated with the locality. 
It was said there was no qualifica- 
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tion for this House, but they knew 
very well there was no comparison 
between the candidature for a Board 
of Guardians and the candidature 
for Membership of this House. For 
Municipalities there was a qualification, 
because no outsider could go into a muni- 
cipal borough and get elected ; every 
candidate must be a qualified burgess. 
Again, no outsider could go to the County 
Council and be elected ; a candidate must 
be a qualified voter in the county. Only 
recently a member of the London County 
Council had to retire because he changed 
his residence, and thereby lost his quali- 
fication. Identification with the locality 
was requisite, and the same sort of quali- 
fications should be required for District 
and Parish Councils, otherwise they would 
have all sorts of faddists and extreme 
people, who were ready to promise any- 
thing, going down and getting themselves 
elected, and upsetting the businesslike 
arrangements of these Councils. The 
proposal was to introduce the principle of 
One Man One Vote into the elections. 
He had no love for the plural vote ; he 
did not very much care about nominees 
sitting on these Boards; but in the One 
Man One Vote principle being applied 
they would have to consider the fact that 
it might be possible that the people 
who did not pay any large amount of 
rates would control the election and 
the spending of the money con- 
tributed by others. He did not see how 
they could avoid that, and was afraid 
they would have to trust to the good 
sense and knowledge of the people to 
counteract any foolish behaviour on the 
part of those who got elected. Reference 
had been made to the ex officio 
members of Boards of Guardians. His 
experience of ex officio members was 
that half of them did not attend, but 
there were many of them who did good 
and useful work. In the Parish of St. 
Pancras the Chairman was for years an 
ex officio Guardian, and took the greatest 
interest in Poor Law administration. In 
another Union, of which he (Mr. Bolton) 
had been Vice-Chairman, the Chairman of 
the Board was an ex officio Guardian, 
and he should be very sorry to see’ him 
out of that position. They were told that 
at least one-third of the Chairmen of 
Boards of Guardians were ex officio mem- 
bers. With reference to these persons, 
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he thought there should be a power in- 
troduced into the Bill to enable the 
Local Government Board, on the request 
of Boards of Guardians, to nominate as 
Guardians any gentlemen who had 
hitherto held such official positions 
in connection with their Boards. He 
believed that would be much appreciated, 
and it would do no harm whatever, and be 
no serious interference with the principle 
of election, whilst it would help to carry 
on a continued and practical administra- 
tion which was so important in such 
business as Poor Law relief. Upon the 
whole, he must say he looked upon any 
interference with the Poor Laws as a 
matter of very serious concern. He 
would rather that this subject were 
omitted from the Bill. It was weighting 
the Bill too much, and he was afraid it 
would be found to raise a great amount 
of discussion, which would interfere with 
the carrying of the Bill in this Autumn 
Session. If the Government could see 
their way to postpone the dealing with 
the question of Poor Law iu connection 
with the Bill—and, after all, it was not 
essential to the Bill—he believed it 
good policy, and would 
very materially the passage 
of the Bill. He thought the Poor Law 
was so important a subject that it should 
not be hastily interfered with, and not 
in a piecemeal way, and whatever 
changes were made should be made 
after full consideration, and so as to pre- 
serve the policy and preserve the admin- 
istration which had been so successful in 
the past. He thought it would be 
better to postpone dealing with this 
question until some future time. As to 
the District Councils, the Chairman was 
to be an ex officio Justice of the Peace. 
There would have to be a provision 
introduced into the Bill that the Chair- 
man should be a Magistrate, only in the 
event of the office being filled by a person 
of the male sex. He did not want to be 
particularly ungallant, but it would be a 
new departure in England to find a 
lady in the position of a Justice of the 
Peace. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: The hon. 
Member will find it recorded some 
200 years ago, if he looks at the law 
books, that a lady was a Justice of the 
Peace in England. 


would be 
help 
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Mr. T. H. BOLTON was dealing not 
with 200 years ago, but with the present 
day, and he did not know any case of a 
lady filling the position of Justice of the 
Peace, carrying with it, he supposed, the 
right to sit at Quarter Sessions and to 
fill the Chair there ; trying prisoners, 
aud conducting the whole business 
of the Sessions. He thought if ladies 
were to be invested with powers 
of this character it must be done 
by some definite Act of legislation, 
and not by way of a side wind, as 
proposed by the Bill. He should 
like to say one word with reference to 
the power proposed to be conferred on 
the Local Government Board, without 
the sanction of this House, to authorise 
the taking of property compulsorily. He 
thought that House should be very jealous 
of delegating auy such powers to any 
authority, whether a Government Depart- 
ment or any other body. The taking 
away a man’s property against his will 
infringed very largely the liberty of the 
subject. It was a matter which had 
always been retained within the control 
of that House, and he did not think it 
should be handed over to the Local Go- 
vernment Board unless it was safe- 
guarded much more effectively than was 
proposed by this Bill. But a new com- 
pulsory power quite novel was intro- 
duced into this Bill—namely, the com- 
pulsory hiring of land. While he quite 
admitted it was within the competence 
of Parliament to do anything, yet it 
was a new proposition to authorise the 
compulsory hiring of land. He thought 
that should be very carefully safeguarded, 
and machinery created more effective 
than he saw in the Bill to provide that, 
in the first place, the land was only hired 
compulsorily when other sufficient and 
equally suitable land that could be 
obtained by agreement was not available, 
that it was hired under fair conditions 
only, and when it would not inflict 
injurics, and that fair and reasonable com- 
pensation was provided for those from 
whom the land was taken. He could quite 
understand it was a much easier process 
to hire than to buy. Of course, there 
was no object in buying land if they 
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could hire the land they wanted with 
fixity of tenure at pretty well their own 
price as to rent. He was very much 
afraid that many of the advocates of 
compulsory hiring had these sort of 
ideas in their heads. It was, as he had 
said, a somewhat novel proposition that 
a public Board should hire land com- 
pulsorily for the benefit of individuals. 
He could understand their taking 
land compulsorily for a public object 
common to the whole people; but to 
hire it for the benefit of individuals, 
to turn certain men out—because that 
was what they would have to do—to 
put other men in, was a very large 
and very strong proposition. They 
must bear in mind that land required for 
allotments and common grazing grounds 
would be, in the main, desirable land. 
It would be land near to the village. It 
would be generally good land, land 
that the farmer who happened to be 
in possession would desire to retain, and, 
therefore, it would be taken from him 
against his will to hand over to some 
other inhabitants of the place, and they 
would have to be very careful to safe- 
guard this, so as not to inflict injustice. 


He did not quite see the machinery in the 
Bill that was to protect the landlord 
whose land was compulsorily hired and 


the tenant who was evicted. It was 
said the Bill preserved Local Authority. 
It was not altogether on the lines of Local 
Authcrity with regard to highways. 
There were something like 6,477 high- 
way parishes. The control of their 
highways would be taken away from 
them and handed over to the District 
Councils ; therefore, it was to that extent 
an abolition of local control. The 
highways at present in the hands 
of the parishes were the smaller high- 
ways. The larger highways were in the 
hands of the County Council. They 
controlled all the main roads of the 
county, and he was very doubtful 
whether it was necessary to transfer 
the bye-roads from the control of the 
present Highway Authorities to the Dis- 
trict Councils. He could understand no 
reason for it except the desire to give 
the District Councils something to do. 
He believed these bye-roads could be just 
as well attended to by the present local 
Highway Authorities as by the District 
Councils. The alternative would be to 
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abolish the Highway Boards and transfer 
the control of the bye-roads in the 362 
highway districts—where there were 
Highway Boards—to the parishes. 
Nothing would be more unpopular 
throughout England than the _pro- 
posal to group parishes. If the 
Government wanted to reap a_ rich 
harvest of unpopularity in the rural dis- 
tricts, they would persevere in this 
policy of compulsory grouping. There 
might be some parishes that would desire 
to be united ; but it was desirable that 
parishes, however small, which desired 
to maintain their independence should 
be allowed to do so. When parishes 
were large enough for a Parish Council 
let them have one; but below a ce?tain 
population there should be an opportunity 
of saying whether they would have a 
Parish Council or not. It seemed absurd 
that a parish of 100 people should be 
compelled to go through the formality of 
selecting five members of a Parish 
Council. Parishes with a small and sparse 
population had no necessity for any 
Council, which would mean unnecessary 
expense. He should like to say a 
word or two with reference to the 
incorporation of what were called the 
adoptive Acts. There was the Light- 
ing and Watching Act, the Baths 
and Washhouses Act, the Burial Acts, 
the Public Improvement Act, and 
the Public Libraries Act. He did not 
think the hon. Member on the other side 
of the House who said that the adoption 
of these Acts would inflict something 
like 2s. or 3s. or perhaps 4s. in the £1 
was at all excessive in his estimate. He 
believed if these Acts were adopted they 
would be terribly oppressive in many 
districts. But under this Bill any of 
them might be adopted by a _ bare 
majority of the parish meeting. That 
was not what the Acts themselves pro- 
vided. The Lighting and Watching 
Act could only be adopted by a two- 
thirds majority of the ratepayers—of the 
persons who had to pay the rates ; and 
the Baths and Washhouses Act by a 
two-thirds majority of the Vestry. The 
Burial Acts and the Public Libraries Act, 
again, required very careful formalities, 
and the Public Improvement Act re- 
quired a majority of two-thirds of the 
ratepayers voting, and was only applic- 
able to a population that amounted to 
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500. It was now proposed to hand over 
the power of adopting these Acts to a 
bare majority of a parish meeting, 
which was to consist of all persons who 
were qualified to vote in the parish, 
whether they paid rates directly or only 
indirectly through the rent they paid their 
landlords ; whether they were compound 
householders, lodgers, or service franchise 
people, or any other electors having any 
sort of right to vote at any election in 
the place. He had in his hand a little 
pamphlet published by the National 
Liberal Federation, of which the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board was 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
or something of that sort. This pamphlet 
contained a summary of the Acts to 
which he was referring, and as one of 
the inducements to the people to support 
the present Government in respect of 
this Parish Councils Bill the pamphlet 
stated in reference to these Acts— 
“There is no limit to the expenditure under 
either of these Acts,” 
He thought they must put a little limit 
to this expenditure, and they must not 
allow inexperienced people in these 
country districts to have a descent made 
upon them by travelling politicians on 
the political “make,” who went down there 
and pictured the enormous advantages 
to come from supporting this Bill. They 
must put a little restriction upon the 
exercise of these Acts; and when they 
came to incorporate the adoptive Acts in 
this Bill, they should have to provide that 
these Acts should only be carried by the 
parishes after complying with the con- 
ditions that had hitherto been required, 
and satisfying some county or other 
authority, it was reasonable and proper 
that these Acts should be put in force 
and would not inflict crushing debt and 
insupportable taxation. It would be 
very easy to go down and tell the agri- 
cultural labourers of the advantages 
which these adoptive Acts and Acts of a 
similar kind conferred upon them, and 
get them to vote amid shouts of excite- 
ment at a parish meeting ; but a day of 
reckoning would come. There would be 
a heavy debt and increased taxes, and 
these people would then bitterly regret 
having listened to the professions and 
inducements to which he had referred. 
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The House must take care that these 
adoptive Acts and other provisions of the 
Bill with reference to expenditure were 
carefully provided for. The Id. rate 
clause was simply a delusion, and he was 
very much surprised the Government 
ever put in such a clause. It simply 
limited the annual expenditure without 
reference to expenditure previously sanc- 
tioned iu parish meeting or debt pre- 
viously incurred, so that there was 
nothing to prevent expenditure increasing 
year by year and debt accumulating and 
the charge for interest increasing. The 
clause had better be omitted altogether, 
so that the people might understand that 
the Bill would confer powers of taxa- 
tion without any limit or restriction. 
There must be some better control over 
extravagant expenditure. No debt 
should be incurred without the sanction 
of the County Council, which should be 
the sole authority to provide the money, 
and which should judge for itself of the 
powers of the parish to pay the debt it 
proposed to incur. He did not much 
sympathise with one observation of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board when he said that Parish Councils 
would make mistakes and would be extra- 
vagant. Parish Councils, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, would “make mistakes”’ ; 
Parish Councils would be “extravagant” ; 
Parish Councils would possibly do 
foolish things. He did not very much 
sympathise with such observations when 
they were passing a Bill of this kind. 
Their object was not to create authorities 
that would be extravagant or make 
blunders, and provisions must be inserted 
to, as far as possible, prevent these 
foolish or extravagant things being 
done. It was the duty of the Minister 
of the Crown and of that House to take 
care, as far as human foresight could 
extend, to put provisions in this Bill 
which should prevent extravagance and 
folly and endeavour to keep these new 
authorities upon something like practical, 
sensible, economical, and business-like 
lines. This Bill would involve consider- 
able expenditure. They could not shut 
their eyes to that fact. It was a mistake 
to tell the people that the Bill would 
confer unqualified benefits upon the 
villages. It would confer benefits if 
safeguarded, and if it were worked 
in a practical way. It would, he 
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hoped, encourage and inerease a 
municipal spirit, and get men to act 
more together in the agricultural dis- 
triets; but it was not going to cure 
agricultural depression, and it was not 
going to bring prosperity in place of that 
depression, which had existed for so long 
a period in those districts. He knew 
that a good many gentlemen on those 
(the Liberal) Benches had talked very 
largely about what the Bill was going to 
do, and he believed that the agricultural 
labourer had an exaggerated idea of 
what it would do for him. He 
thought it was going to enable him 
to get a very much better house at a 
very much cheaper rent, land at a very 
low rent, and that somehow or other he 
was going to be set up in business, and 
that he was to be quite a different man 
altogether, not socially or politically, but 
- individually. He was afraid there was 
a good deal of worthless talk being in- 
dulged in on this subject on those 
Benches. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
RussE.1, North Beds.) : No. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the Under 
Secretary for India might have been 
very cautious in his speeches in his consti- 
tuency. He might have been, but that 
could not be said of a good many on 
those Benches. He admitted that the 
Bill would enable the bulk of the people 
to have the management of many purely 
local affairs, and on these moderate lines 
it received support. But it was not going 
to interfere very largely with economic 
conditions. Some of its proposals must 
be altered considerably, and before they 
sanctioned the powers of the Bill they 
must take care that those powers were 
safeguarded against extravagance. What- 
ever Amendments were introduced the 
Bill would not, as he said, do away with 
agricultural depression, or realise the ex- 
pectations raised by those who had been 
stating the great things the Bill would 
do. It would not lift the agricultural 
labourer into prospericy ; but he believed 
that it would do some good. It certaiuly 
would do some good if the common sense 
that generally governed the action of 
Englishmen was allowed free play. He 
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hoped when it became law it would be 
worked in a practical way, and in 
this hope he should vote for its Second 
Reading. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, it 
must be very satisfactory to the agri- 
cultural labourer to see the “happy 
family” agreement that existed on 
both sides of the House regarding the 
general principles of this Bill. It might 
be that they should have given the local 
franchise to the parish people before 
giving them the Parliamentary vote, so 
that they might have rewarded them for 
giving that advantage to them. But 
they had placed the labourer in that happy 
position of giving him the Parliamentary 
vote in the first instance, and he could 
not help thinking that they might make 
up their minds that no Party advantage 


could be got out of the present measure 
by either side of the House. He 
doubted whether the agricultural 


labourer cared very much for the Bill. 
Both sides of the House were, at any 
rate, in favour of the general principle of 


the measure, but when they came to its 
details ample discussion would be needed. 
One or two details would certainly 
require such discussion. He thoroughly 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down as to the centralising 
dangers found in the Bill, and was 
astonished to hear from him the number 
of instances in which the Local Govern- 
ment Board interfered. They had to 
consider that this was the first instance 
of the Local Government Board being 
brought into direct connection with these 
small parishes. The Bill had been 
framed by the Local Government Board, 
and, of course, the Local Government 
Board thought that there was nothing 
like the Local Government Board, and 
that the more it interfered in local 
government the better; but he hoped 
that was not the opinion of officials and 
ex-officials on both sides of the House. 
It was an opinion against which inde- 
pendent Members ought to protest. The 
centralising tendencies of the Bill ‘con- 
stituted a great danger, and he held that 
the division of civil and ecclesiastical 
work was a new departure, entirely 
inconsistent with the sole and only basis 
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upon which an Established Church could 
rest. He confessed it seemed to him 
that a period of six weeks at the fag-end 
of the Session was very little time to 
allow for discussing two Bills dealing 
with the whole working-class populations 
in the country villages and in the large 
towns. He was of opinion that the 
Government would have to drop the 
Poor Law portions of the present 
measure if they were going to do justice 
to the working classes in the towns by an 
adequate discussion of the Employers’ 
Lability Bill. It was a serious question 
for the country at large that the rural 
population should migrate into the towns 
as at present; but it was useful to 
bring forcibly to the front the fact 
that in the country districts, just as 
much as in the large towns, the 
labourer had public rights just as much 
as he had private duties; and that the 
owner and occupier had public and social 
duties just as much as they had private 
rights. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill would have 
done great service if he had removed a 
great many of the exemptions which 
existed in regard to those rights and 
duties. Public rights in the villages 
ought to be treated in the same way as 
in the towns ; and so ought also private 
rights. He did not think they were un- 
less they were put on exactly the same 
footing as in the towns. Take the acqui- 
sition of property for public purposes. 
He did not see any reason why, if 
land was to be acquired in the villages, 
it should not be subject to some proof of 
absolute necessity ; to the payment of the 
same price and the same compensation 
for severance and forced sale as existed 
in large towns. In his view, the danger 
of any abuse of the powers was much 
greater in the smaller areas than in large 
towns. He could not conceive how the 
right hon. Gentleman drew the distinc- 
tion, as the danger, he repeated, was 
bound to be much greater in these 
smaller areas. They should recollect 
that by the Bill the villagers would be 
given far more than had ever been 
accorded to the artizans in large 
towns. They must recollect that they 
were going to set the villagers up 
in business on the land, whereas they 
did not allow an artizan to take part in 
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did not allow him to have a share in a 
mill or workshop, or anything of that 
kind. It would be obvious that there 
were special dangers in the villages that 
did not exist in the case of the towns, and 
they should bear in mind that for the 
first time they were dealing with small 
communities. There were certain dangers 
which struck him at first sight. Owing 
to the smallness of the communities, 
there was greater possibility in the vil- 
lages of the power of combination than 
could possibly exist in large communi- 
ties. He did not say this danger was 
real ; but the possibility existed. There 
was also, in the small villages, a much 
more possible immediate benefit in his 
vote to the individual voter than would 
be the case in the larger communities. 
Then they had this further consideration : 
that in a large community there was not 
that constant change of population that 
was always going on in a very small 
community. In many cases this migra- 
tory population would out-vote the per- 
manent residents in a parish—people who 
had lived there all their lives, and their 
families before them. These people 
would have it in their power to lay 
a lasting burden upon the shoulders 
of those people, while they themselves 
might escape altogether the consequences 
of the vote they gave. The right hon. 
Gentleman might say it was just to give 
the franchise to the small districts, but 
he did protest that they had no experi- 
ence to go upon, and that the experi- 
ment was being tried in this case for the 
first time. There were dangers, let 
them remember, that affected landowners 
as well as others, It would affect also 
the large farmers of the parish. By in- 
troducing for the first time into their 
Bill the principle of the right of out- 
siders to vote for and tosit inthe Parish 
Councils, the Government were taking a 
step that would be most injurious to the 
small occupiers and to the agricultural 
labourers themselves. It was a course 
for which there was no precedent. They 
did not allow Freshmen to vote for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, or to be represented 
in Parliament. Why should they allow 
people who were outside the scope of the 
scheme to vote as was proposed? It 
appeared to him that by taking this 
course the Government were adopting 
the false principle of representation with- 
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out taxation. Men who did not pay 
rates in a place had no right to sit and 
vote away the rate of that district or 
parish. Why was an innovation of the 
kind introduced? Was it because of 
distrust of the agricultural labourer ? 
He thought he had a right to protest, in 
the name of the agricultural labourer, 
against this system. In his opinion, the 
introduction of the outside, wandering 
agitator would be disastrous. He was 
the most mischievous person who could 
be introduced, because, instead of render- 
ing Parish Councils business assemblies, 
these men would render them subject to 
mere Party politics, and make it impos- 
sible for anyone to vote on the ques- 
tions that ought to be dealt with by the 
Councils. Then, again, it seemed to him 
that by the grouping of smaller parishes 
the Government were practically dis- 
franchising the agricultural labourer, and 
destroying his love for his village and all 
local patriotism. Nothing was more 
keen in the mind of the agricultural 
labourer than his love of his village and 
his local patriotism, and in the interest 
of the labourer he objected to the pro- 
posal in the Bill to break down that 
local patriotism. For the purposes of 
parish government he saw no reason for 
this system of grouping parishes together. 
These small parishes—small in point of 
population—were usually large in point 
of area, and the distance of the place of 
meeting from his home would in many 
cases make it impossible—it would be a 
hardship upon him—for the agricultural 
labourer to attend the parish meeting, 
especially if it was to be held at 8 
o'clock in the evening, a time at which 
the labourer would be disposed to go to 
bed after an exhaustive day’s work. 
Again, the larger parishes of 400 or 500 
with which the smaller parishes would 
be grouped would also lose their in- 
dividuality. He could not see what 
possible objection there could be to a 
small parish governing itself, and, even 
if there was only one resident in it, why 
that man should not be allowed to deter- 
mine his own affairs. It was not a 
question of giving a new vote to these 
people; but of taking away the vote 
they now had. It was a very important 
matter for the labourer that he 
could attend in the Parish Vestry, 


and to feel that by his voice and 
Mr. Hanbury 
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vote he could influence the affairs of his 
parish.’ That was different from the 
state of things created by the election by 
the inhabitant of the parish of a body of 
individuals who might be his masters, 
At the present moment the Vestry was 
the master of the officials and could 
control their action during the whole 
of the year. It had never thrown 
away its responsibilities. The humblest 
villager had a right to call in ques- 
tion from week to week the action 
of the officials of the parish; but 
if a Parish Council was appointed, the 
villager elected his masters, and they 
could run away with him and administer 
the parish on a system totally different 
from what he had intended when he gave 
his vote. What precedent had they got 
for the establishment of these Parish 
Councils ? They had something of the 
kind in France, but he would rather go 
to a better authority than France. He 
was content to go to the authority of 
the United States. There, even in town- 
ships with a population of 2,000, there 
was no such thing as a Parish Council. 
The system of government was more de- 
mocratic, everything being administered 
by the parishioners in open meeting. He 
objected altogether to doing away with 
the good points of the Vestry at the same 
time that they did away with the bad. 
Let them recollect what the Vestry was. 
It administered not only the civil, but the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the parish. Now, 
in the parish, above all places, where the 
agricultural labourer was to receive his 
political education, he was to be taught 
that the civil work should be separated 
from the ecclesiastical. He could not 
understand why some of his _ hon. 
Friends near him _ should have 
agreed so readily to that proposal, for 
it was giving up a great principle. 
No wonder the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was willing to draw a hard-and- 
fast line between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical work. No doubt it suited the 
right hon. Gentleman’s purpose, because 
if he could once get the House to do 
willingly what they were now doing, 
they would be abandoning once and for 
all the only basis upon which the National 
Church Establishment really rested, and 
converting that National Church into a 
sect. That, undoubtedly, was the inten- 
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tion 
laid 
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drawing a broad distinction between | 


ecclesiastical and civil work, and who 
was, he regretted to say, supported by 
some hon. Members on his side of the 
House whose ultra-clericalism seemed 
to carry them very far. He had been 
astonished to hear one hon. Member on 
the Opposition side actually suggest that 


when this separation was effected the | 


Vestry must be confined exclusively to 
Churchmen. 
proposals they would, as he had said, part 
with the principle on which the Church 
Establishment rested. By making the 


Vestry an Ecclesiastical Body limited to | 


Churechmen they threw away entirely the 


principles of the Established Chureh. | 


About that there could be no possibility 
of a doubt. At present the Vestry in- 
cluded Roman Catholics, Jews, and Infi- 
dels, as well as Churchmen, and he could 


not conceive what could be the reason | 


for drawing the distinction of which he 
had spoken. He trusted that in the small 
parishes the Parish Councils would be 
done away with. He could not conceive 
what attraction representative govern- 


it | 
, amen led. 


ment had for the President of the Local | 


Government Board. Representative go- 


vernment was a necessary evil in a large | 
affecting them and of such importance 


community ; but in a small one, what was 
the good of electing men to do their 
work when they could do it themselves ? 
In the larger communities, whose affairs 
could not be satisfactorily managed by 
parish meetings, it might be right to have 
a body of representatives, say a Com- 
mittee, whose action could be checked 
from week to week. But in the smaller 
areas let them be content with the 
parish meeting having control both over 
civil affairs aud ecclesiastical work. 
If that was not the course adopted they 
on the Opposition side of the House 
would be taking a very foolish step 
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of the right hon, Gentleman, who | No doubt this qualification did not come 
great stress on the importance of | in, so faras the Vestry was concerned, 


unless there was a poll; but at a Vestry 


' meeting anyone had a right to demand a 


poll. He protested against making the 
Vestry an anti-democratic body, and also 
against leaving it with a nominated 
Chairman ; against allowing the clergy- 
man to nominate one of the two officials, 
and against requiring those officials to 
be sworn in before the Archdeacon. 
The affairs of the Church ought, of all 


By accepting such foolish | others, to be administered on a demo- 


cratic basis. He hoped the Church 
would not, in its own interests, be placed 
in an anti-popular position ; and when the 
Bill got into Committee he, for one—and 
he did not care whether he had much 
support or not—should move an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the whole of the 
ecclesiastical powers now left to the 
Vestry should be handed over to the 
parish meeting. He repeated what he 
had said at the commencement of his 
speech, that the Bill had a great many 
flaws in it, even as affecting the in- 
terests of the agricultural classes, and 
would have to be considerably 
He would appeal to the 
Government to give full time for its 
discussion. It was unjust to the work- 
ing classes that a measure so largely 


should be hastily forced through the 
House at the fag-end of this long Ses- 
sion. He had shown that many of the 
Amendments that were to be moved 
would affect principles that underlay the 
very basis of our Constitution. What 
had influenced him in preparing Amend- 
ments was the notion that if they were 
going to try, as he hoped, to interest the 
agricultural labourers and the smaller 
electors in the government of the pa- 
rishes, they should see that the powers 
granted to them were real and not a 


sham. He hoped the Bill would be 


indeed. Theys would be making the so amended that it would really secure 


civil work of the parish popular and |to those classes 
The share in the public life of their vil- 


the ecclesiastical work unpopular. 
former would be democratic and the 
latter anti-democratic. Moreover, for the 


| 
| 


| 


that full and fair 


lages to which they were entitled. 
The agricultural labourers should not be 


Vestry there would be a property quali- | deluded by a Bill which, instead of add- 


fication, which would not be the case in| ing to their powers, would 


largely 


the Parish Council, and he maintained | diminish and take from them, 


that Church property was the very last; *Mr. 


GIBSON BOWLES (Lynv 


in regard to the management of which Regis) said, it was a rather portentous 


there should be a property qualification. matter that a measure of much im- 
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portance should be brought forward at 
the fag-end of a Session. The measure 
consisted of 71 clauses and two Schedules, 
and, in addition to that, it wholly or 
partially repealed or gave power to adopt, 
or partially adopt, 32 other Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It was impossible to appreciate 
the effect of the Bill without having 
every one of those 32 Acts, or clauses 
of those Acts, before them. The House 
had a right to be put into possession of 
the information furnished to the drafts- 
men who originally drew up the Bill. 
He admitted that it was desirable to im- 
prove our system of local self-govern- 
ment. They all agreed that the founda- 
tion of the local government of the 
country was the parish, and most of them 
believed that the basis of parish govern- 
ment was the maintenance of the power 
of dealing with parish matters by every 
free man resident in the parish who paid 
his rates and was subject to no legal 
disability. And that was no new or 
Radical doctrine. It was a principle laid 
down by King Alfred, and acted on up 
to the time when Radical legislators 
began to improve upon Alfred’s work. 
There never was so popular a system, 
nor was there ever a better place for a 
popular system than the parish. For- 
merly there was a true democratic go- 
vernment in the parishes. The area was 
so small and well-known that everyone 
had full, and complete, and adequate 
knowledge of the affairs that had to be 
managed. Now the modern principle 
was not to make the area smaller, and 
consequently obtain greater know- 
ledge, but, forsooth, to make the area 
larger. Whilst they kept within the 
parish, they had complete knowledge on 
the part of every parishioner ; but as 
soon as they went outside, they got 
into the region of ignorance. If they 
joined two parishes, they joined two 
bodies that might be close to each other, 
but two bodies that were jealous of each 
other, and two bodies or sets of residents 
who were ignorant of each other’s neces- 
sities and wants. But this was not the 
main objection he had to. the Bill. His 
main objection was that it was not what 
it professed to be. It professed to bea 
Bill for the extension of popular govern- 
ment in the parishes, whereas it was one 
for the suppression of such government. 
It professed to give the parishes and the 
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parishioners further powers, but it sup- 
pressed powers they at present possessed. 
It professed to be a popular Bill, but it 
was centralising in its effect. He did 
not blame the right hon. Gentleman, as 
they knew he was but the mouthpiece 
and instrument of his Department—a 
Department which, as they knew, had 
been growing in their pretensions and 
expenditure. It cost £165,000 a year at 
this moment, and wished to spread its 
clerks over the whole country. He did 
not blame the right hon. Gentleman, who 
simply acted at the instigation of his 
officials, and came down to _ the 
House to introduce a large bureau- 
cratic measure of centralisation under 
the name of local government. * The 
Parish Council would have power 
to take over various powers of the 
Guardians in regard to dealing with 
property. Yes, but only with the 
approval of the Local Government 
Board. It might act as landlord, 
but not without the consent of the 
Local Government Board; it might 
borrow money with the consent of 
the Local Government Board ; it might 
borrow from the County Coun- 
cil, or District Council, but subject to 
such conditions as might be prescribed by 
the Local Government Board ; it might 
keep its accounts, but only in the form 
prescribed by the Local Government 
Board ; its accounts were to be audited, but 
by the auditors of the Local Government 
Board; a Parish Council might claim, 
and might have a poll, but the day of 
the poll must be fixed by the Local 
Government Board. A similar state of 
things would exist in connection with 
the District Council. In short, they 
had the Local Government Board from 
one end of the Bill to the other. And 
what was to be the position of the 
Department in this matter? The Local 
Government Board might send _ its 
Inspectors and officers at large through 
the country with an allowance of three 
guineas a day for expenses. There 
was to be no limit to the amount 
of the expenses under the Bill, 
the measure saying, merely, that the 
expenses should be “reasonable,” and 
the authority who would have to settle 
the amount of the expenses being the 
Local Government Board itself. What 
would be the result of this? It would 
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not be to simplify the government of the 
parishes, but to complicate it in an ex- 
traordinary manner. The correspondence 
would be endless, and the result the im- 
position on the country of a most 
ignorant and wooden-headed bureaucracy. 
He said “ ignorant,’ because it was abso- 
lutely impossible that gentlemen at 
Whitehall could have any knowledge of 
the requirements of the villages in 
different parts of the Kingdom. This 
was not local government, but Whitehall 
government. It was not even govern- 
ment by a Minister; it was government 
by the permanent clerks, who desired the 
extension, not of the public liberties, but 
of their own power, and further oppor- 
tunities of increasing their own salaries. 
It would be seen that his main objection 
to the Bill was that it was not popular 
enough, and it was in that sense that he 
re-echoed the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston with regard to ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Undoubtedly the Bill would 
tend to set up a separate body for the 
management of Church affairs, and 
he feared that was done in order to 
bring separation between the Church 
and the people. The Charity Trustees 
were to be altered, but the ecclesiastical 
charities were to be left as at present. 
What was the object of that? The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that the trusts of the charities would 
remain the same, and that therefore no 
effect would be produced by the change 
of Trustees. But if the trusts were 
sufficient to secure the due adminis- 
tration of the charities, why make the 
change? Why not leave the Trustees as 
they were? But everyone knew that 
the trusts were not inviolable, and the 
real meaning of the change of Trustees 
was that it was intended to work the 
trusts in a different spirit from what was 
originally intended. They were told 
that the trusts belonged to the people. 
Not at all; they belonged to those for 
whom they were intended by the pious 
founder. There were charities for widows 
and charities for children, and these 
charities belonged to the widows and 
children of the parish, and none of them 
could be said in any true sense to be the 
property of the whole of the parish. 
He failed to see why the smaller parishes 
should be relieved of the responsibility of 
managing their own affairs. They did not 
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relieve the private individual from the 
responsibility of maintaining his family. 
Why then should the smaller parishes be 
relieved of the responsibility of the 
management of their affairs? If the 
right hon, Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill desired to give the parishes real local 
government and to make the measure a 
popular one, he would strike the words 
“the Local Government Board” out of 
every clause, and then there would not be 
much of the Bill left. The Bill was one 
for the aggrandisement of the Local 
Government Board itself, and that was 
why he objected to it ; but he doubted if 
it was mendable in that respect. If it 
were, they would do their best to amend 
it. If the Bill were to pass in the cen- 
tralising, bureaucratic form in which it 
was presented to the House it would be 
one of the greatest and most abiding 
curses ever fastened on the daily life 
of the villages of England. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Ha- 
nover Square): I trust that, as now 
perhaps one of the oldest Members of 
the House, I may without presumption 
congratulate the House upon the very 
serious and interesting Debate of the 
last four days. It will be admitted, I 
think, that the House has gained much 
knowledge of detail and much advantage 
from the interesting speeches which 
have been made on both sides. We 
have had the opportunity, which I am 
sure the House will rejoice to have had, 
of listening to a good many gentlemen 
who have addressed the House for the 
first time, and who have shown the 
ability with which they are able to con- 
tribute to our Debates and the interest 
which they take in the great question 
now before us. I think it is long since I 
have listened to a Debate which has 
addressed itself so continuously to the 
real essence of the question and has 
endeavoured to grapple seriously with 
the great difficulties which beset the 
subject. .The Secretary to the Local 
Goverument Board spoke of the “ kindly 
criticisms” which had been made with 
regard to this Bill. I am glad to recog- 
nise that both Members of Her Majesty's 
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Government and independent Members 
have generally admitted that the criti- 
cisms: from this side have been fair and 
have been directed to really important 
questions connected with the measure. 
The hon. Member spoke of kindly criti- 
cisms, but he expressed a little alarm 
lest kindly criticism should be disastrous 
in the Debates in Committee. I think it 
must be admitted that our criticisms on 
the whole have tended more in the direc- 
tion of lightening the Bill than of 
rendering it more difficult to pass. I 
remember that when we had the Local 
Government Bill before us in 1888 
hon. Members opposite also received it 
in a kindly spirit, but far from urging us 
to throw over any portion of the Bill in 
order that we might carry it, they 
suggested a large number of questions 
that ought to be added, and the alarm 
was, lest through the kindness with 
which they wished to make a very com- 
plete and elaborate Bill, they should 
prevent us from passing it. Now our 
kindness is entirely in a different direc- 
tion. We want to simplify the Bill. 
We want to relieve it of one of the most 
difficult portions, and, having done so, 
to be able to pass that which is really 
the serious and the main object on both 
sides of the House. What we on both 
sides are anxious to do is to pass a Parish 
Councils Bill; and I would remind Her 
Majesty’s Government that one of their 
own supporters, who addressed the House 
with great ability and ingenuity this 
evening, the Member for one of the 
Divisions of Wiltshire, has himself 
pointed out the danger, if there be any 
attempt to expand this Bill, of the 
labourers being disappointed in their 
hopes of having a Parish Councils Bill 
passed this Session. I remember that in 
1888 we were asked to add a Valuation 
Bill, an Assessment Bill; we were asked 
to put into the Bill matters relating to 
Highway Boards, and we were scolded 
because we did not introduce into it the 
question of the division of rates. Where 
is the division of rates at the present 
time? Here is a Bill which goes beyond 
the Parish Council, which deals to a 
certain extent with Boards of Guardians, 
with rating, and with other matters on 
the fringe of the question. I do not see 
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this Bill the question of the division of 
rates, to which during our tenure of 
Office they attached so much importance. 
That will form an additional argument in 
the great representation we shall make to 
Her Majesty’s Government to drop that 
portion of the Bill which relates to the 
Poor Law and to matters which lie out- 
side the Parish Councils, and to devote 
the remainder of the Session to that 
which is the paramount object—namely, 
the Parish Councils Bill. I rather 
regretted to hear the President of the 
Local Government Board say that the 
Poor Law part of the Bill was a vital 
part. It may be vital in the minds of 
the Government, but it is not vital to the 
Parish Council scheme. There are two 
senses in which the word “ vital” may 
be used. It may mean that the Govern- 
ment insist upon passing the provision, 
and that, therefore, it is essential to their 
existence. Thatis a different sense to its 
being vital to effect the objects of the Bill. 
They can carry out the Parish Council 
part of the Bill with the greatest ease, 
without making the further additions to 
it which they and their supporters desire, 
but which are not organic parts of the 
change. Let me remind hon. Members 
of what happened to myself. Like the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, when I occupied his post I enter- 
tained ambitions on this subject. I in- 
troduced a Bill for Parish Councils 20 
years ago. I endeavoured to construct a 
Bill which would deal with the whole of 
these vast questions. I devoted, I think, 
a year to that measure, and I elaborated 
it in concert with my colleagues in the 
Cabinet. There was in it valuation, 
division of rates, and many of the re- 
forms which hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite now desire. The 
result was that the Bill was so big that 
it did not pass, and the question has 
been hung up for 20 years. I suggest 
that as a precedent to hon. Members 
opposite who desire to see this “ vital” 
portion of the Bill carried now. Let 
them be careful not to wreck a measure 
on which we are all agreed in order to 
carry out a more ambitious scheme, 
which will have to be dealt with some time 
or other, but which, as every reasonable 
man must feel, cannot be dealt with 
before Christmas or January next. I 
have dealt with this subject simply from 
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a tactical point of view, and I submit to | Prime Minister was put forward in 1871, 
the Government, in a spirit of friendli- and it was very much criticised at the 
ness for Parish Councils, that itis unwise time. It was said that we were restoring 
to clog the Bill with these vast subjects, | an antiquated unit. I have never doubted 
and that experience has shown the un- the propriety of the course followed 
wisdom of adhering to that policy. by us 20 years ago, and I am glad the 
Now, in the first instance, let me direct Government have followed it. Much has _ 
myself to that part of the Bill which | been said on the question of grouping, | 

deals with Parish Councils themselves. think from the observations which have 
Here I may say that the House, and fallen from both sides of the House we 
especially we on this side, may be con- may say that the scheme of grouping as 
gratulated on having dealt with the it has been put forward tentatively by the 
County Councils first when we legis- Government is doomed. I am glad to 
lated on this subject in 1888. We were think that Her Majesty’s Government 
criticised at the time for not having will be prepared to submit proposals of a 
begun with the District or Parish different kind. I am free to admit that 
Councils, but experience has shown that in the Bill of 1571 the possibility of 
we were wise in adopting the course we | grouping was admitted, as it is in the 
did. This Bill bears testimony to the present Bill. But strong precautions 
wisdom of our policy, for in at least 18 were taken by means of clauses in this 
or 20 cases the services and assistance of | direction—that public notice should be 
the County Council are invoked to given, that the localities should be 
earry out the scheme for Parish Councils. consulted, and that there should be 
We have in the County Councils a ma-|a local inquiry at which both 
chinery which we are now able to use | sides should be heard before any grouping 
and which assists us in lightening the could take place. But there is another 
task of the Local Government Board, suggestion which I think affords the 
whose interference is so much deprecated | solution of the present difficulty. It is 
by my hon. Friend who has just spoken. | the arrangement sketched out by my hon. 
I think he is incorrect in saying that this | and gallant Friend the Member for the 
Bill is the creation of the Local Govern- | Holderness Division(Commander Bethell), 
ment Board. It is the spontaneous effect | namely, that in the smaller parishes the 
of political forees which have been at parish meeting should itself be prac 

work for some time past on both sides | tically the Parish Council, and should act 
of the House, and of a general desire as the Parish Council. In the Bill of 
to establish Parish Councils and to | 1871 there was a clause to this effect, 
interest the agricultural labourers more | that where there were less than 12 mem- 
and more in the administration of their | bers of a Vestry they should form them- 
own affairs. It may be wise or unwise to | selves into what was practically a Parish 
attribute so important a réle to the Local | Council, and that they should have the 
Government Board, but from my know- | power which the Parish Council would 
ledge of the Department, I think it is | otherwise have. The President of the 
unlikely that they would have the para- | Local Government Board may still find 
mount influence suggested by my hon. a solution of the difficulty in a provision 
Friend or the desire to interfere to any | that where the parishes are so small the 
great extent with every detail of parish parish meeting itself may be practically 
work. But weshall be able to discuss as the Parish Council. There is another 
we go from point to point to what extent | point connected with the constitution of 
the Local Government Board should | these Parish Councils, on which I would 
interfere and to what extent we ought to like to make a personal suggestion, with 
utilise the County Councils as Boards of | regard to which I have not consulted my 
Appeal in the difficulties which may | friends, but to which I attribute very 
surround parochial administration. Of | considerable importance. In the Bill of 
course I cannot be sorry—on the con- | 1871 the Chairmen of Parochial Boards, 
trary, I congratulate myself—that the or what we now call Parish Councils, 
parish has been taken as the unit in local | were to be elected, not by the Council, 
government reform. That was the plan but by the Vestry itself. I am not in 
which under the auspices of the present entire agreement with my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) {to be given to the Parish Council. I 
on one point. My strong belief is that think hon. Members will admit that on 
it is of enormous importance in a parish | this side of the House no niggard spirit 
to have somebody who is really respon-| has been shown. We have criticised 
sible. The experience of many years|the securities limiting some powers, 
has shown that when responsibility is| and we have at the same time 
distributed you get practically nothing | suggested that other powers might 
done. What is of real importance is| be given to Parish Councils besides 
that there shall be a certain number of | those conferred by the Bill. No 
men, call them Parish Councillors or| reply has yet been made to the im- 
what you will, who can be laid hold of | portant suggestion of the Leader of the 
and held responsible and who can be Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) that in 
blamed if parish affairs are neglected. the case of education the responsibilities 
a i . | which are now laid on certain bodies of 

Mz. HANBURY : What I suggested | ratepayers should be put upon the Parish 
was that in the larger parishes the | Council or the parish meeting. One ad- 
Vestry should nominate a Committee, as| vantage we hope for under the new 
is done in America. | arrangement is that under this Bill we 


shall get rid of any hole-and-corner 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; but I think! meetings of irresponsible ratepayers who 
propose this and that without their re- 
presenting the genuine opinion of the 
whole of the ratepayers. I think we 

| may lay down as a principle to which 
both sides of the House will assent that 
when we have got these Representative 
Bodies they should act in all cases as the 
| representatives of the ratepayers at large, 
and the powers hitherto given to rate- 
payers on certain subjects should be put 
on the elected representatives of the rate- 

| payers. The next question that arises 
relates to the finances. I will ask to be 
|execused from dealing with that portion 
of the subject, as it has been so much dis- 
| cussed, but T may say that I agree with 


on the whole the tendency of my hon. 
Friend’s remarks was that he was afraid 
that officers would be masters of the 
Council. 
be masters ; they would be servants, but 


they would be the responsible servants | 


of the Council. Supposing inadequate 
water supplies or bad sanitary arrange- 
ments called for reform ; I should prefer 
to have persons who were distinctly ap- 
pointed to deal with such matters— 
executive officers—rather than leave 
them to the general body. I quite 


I do not admit that they would | 


sympathise with the fear that there may the criticism that the limitation to a 1d. 


be members who may acquire too much | rate is delusive. It is an impossible limit 
power; but there is the other risk of | when you see in many cases how small a 
nothing being done ; and, as both sides| sum would be available. I think the 
| parish will in most instances say that with 
that sum it will not be possible to carry 
i ~~ | out the intention of Parliament. There- 
plan by which there shall be responsible | fore I think the 1d. rate in the £1 does 
officers. My impression was, and is, that | not represent the burden which will pro- 
if you had a Chairman directly respon- | bably be put upon the ratepayers by the 
sible to the Vestry or to the parish meet- provisions of this Bill. I turn to the in- 
ing he would feel that he must take the | teresting «question, Who is ae bear the 
initiative, and that the parish would expenditure, and what relations will the 


heal , ate powers conferred by the Bill bear to the 
ook to him asa principal officer more | hyrdens imposed by the Bill? The 


than they would if he were simply | President of the Local Government 
Chairman of a Committee. I may be| Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) explained to 
wrong in this matter, but I am anxious | the House that . the long run, and nape 
: on ops certain extent, the ratepayers must 
abo os 7 vane on some | held to bear a constable portion of 
particular person. ihe next point on| that burden. Others have said that, 
which I would touch is as to the powers | although there might be compounding of 
Mr, Goschen 


of the House are anxious that necessary 
reforms should be undertaken, I prefer a | 
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rates, practically the ratepayers would | create cottage property, will discourage 
bear it, and they would know it and | landlords from building it, and will so far 
would bear it in mind in giving their | affect the occupiers. But it is too in- 
votes. They demur to the view that it | direct an effect to have for one moment 
is the owner who will have to bear the | any influence on the agricultural labourer, 
cost ; they say that the ratepayer will who is offered, at the expense of the 
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bear a portion of it. I was surprised to | 
hear that doctrine put forward by hon. | 
Members opposite, and especially at 
what fell from the President of the Local 
Government Board, because I have read 
a great many different speeches from him 
and his followers denouncing the late 
Government, and myself in particular, 
because they said all the assistance given 
to rates was simply so much advantage 
to the landlords. I remember a speech of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in which he said that all this | 
assistance of rates which he has always so | 
strenuously and consistently opposed was 
simply a boon given by the late Govern- 
ment to their friends the Tory landlords. | 
I accept the recantation we have had | 
during these Debates. We now see that | 


| 





these were electoral doctrines, and to- | 
day we have a different set of doctrines. | 
Now we are told that the labourers are | 
interested in the amount of the rates, | 


and if that is so I want to know with 
what justice or fairness we have been 
denounced for putting money into the 
pockets of the landlords ? The labourers 


rates which he sees being paid by the 
landlords, every kind of advantage to 
himself in the way of all those benefits 
which are to accrue from the powers 
granted by the Bill to Parish Councils. 
Therefore, I do not think an increase 
in the rates will operate on his mind, 
and I shall be surprised to hear any 
hon. Member who has looked seriously 
into the matter contend that it would. 
But we have had a very interesting and 
ingenious argument from an hon. Mem- 
ber who addressed the House earlier this 
evening, I believe for the first time, with 
regard to what he calls the commercial 
rent of cottages. He said that because 
the landlord could not get any higher 
rent for his cottages the rent he received 
was the commercial rent. I listened 
very carefully to see how he would 
apply that doctrine, but when he 
came to the application he stopped 
and turned to a_ different subject. 
I will apply the doctrine. His position 
was that as the agricultural labourer was 
required to pay as much for his cottage 
as he could pay, consequently that was 


are now to be able to see through that the commercial rent. I may suggest here 
most difficult of all problems, the inci-| that even that fact is not absolutely 
dence of the rates, and they are to feel | correct ; and, especially if the labourer 
that they themselves are paying the | can only pay a certain amount for his 
rates. I have always stated that as | cottage, the question will arise—What 
regards the relief of rates it goes partly | cottage can he expect to have for the rent 
to the owner and partly to the occupier. | he pays ? I think every one who is at 
In the large towns there is no doubt | all acquainted with agricultural life and 
that it goes, to a very great extent, to| with cottages on estates will know the 
the occupiers; while in the country, so | enormous advance that has been made in 
far as the farmer is concerned, the | the quality of cottages during the last 20 
relief goes to those who have not to| years. Cottages are now given for the 
disturb a contract. But this is too| same money which cost the owner twice 
elaborate a matter to discuss at this | as much as they used to cost him, and he 
time of the night and at this stage of | builds them not from any commercial 
the Debate, except so far as to ask the| sentiment, but because he wishes to see 
House what is the position with regard | the labourer better housed. If there are 
to this limited class whom we have | estates on which the cottages are a dis- 
to deal with now—namely, the agricul-| grace we have the fact that the cottages 
tural labourer who compounds for his | on other estates are being daily and yearly 
rates? Does that agricultural labourer | improved. But what is the application 
feel the imposition of rates ? It may be| of the commercial rent? The applica- 
true that in the long run the imposi- | tion is this—that the landlord cannot get 
tion of higher rates upon cottage pro-| more rent, whether he pays high or whe- 
perty will render it more difficult to | ther he pays low rates ; and if that is so 
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it is clear that for all these extra| and given allotments voluntarily, and in 


expenses the landlord, the owner, will 
have to pay. 
may be wrong, but do not let us deceive 
ourselves ; in the great number of cases 
it will be the landlord who will have to 
pay. So much for the point that the 
labourers would be influenced by the in- 


crease in the rates, and consequently + 


would not show an extravagant tendency. 
I have omitted one question, and that is 
the question of the additional powers 
given with reference to allotments in this 
Bill. The question is, are these addi- 
tional powers necessary ? What argu- 
ments have been submitted to the House 
to show that they are necessary? One 
instance, I will not call it an argument, 
was submitted by the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, who quoted a case in which allot- 
ments had cost a parish £350, The hon. 
Gentleman argued that when the grant- 
ing of allotments cost a sum like that it 
was high time we should have reform. 
But I believe the hon. Member will know 
that is a solitary case in the hands of the 
Local Government Board, and I do not 
think it is quite fair for the hon. Gentle- 
man to quote it. It is, however, only a 
part of the story. What is the other 
part ? What did it cost the landlord, or 
rather the landlady, an obstinate non- 
resident lady, who caused all this legal 
controversy ? I am told it cost her £1,000. 
That is what she paid for her obstinacy. 
Now, I ask the House, is that encou- 
raging to landlords to refuse allotments ? 
Is it likely that a cost of that kind would 
induce other landlords to refuse the land 
where it is desirable that allotments 
should be given? I am told, moreover, 
that it would have been competent to the 
Committee of this House who examined 
into the matter to put all the cost on 
the landlady. This difficulty does not arise 
from any deficiency in the Act. The 
Act is strong enough. It is part of the 
ease of those who advocate stronger 
powers being given that if they are 
given you will have voluntary arrange- 
ments. But you have strong powers 
now, and they are leading to voluntary 
arrangement. I have heard of cases 
where members of the County Council, 
when they heard that there was this de- 
mand for allotments which one landlord 
refused, have themselves come forward 
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That may be right or it | 
| Members will look more fully into this 


that way have assisted the policy which 
we all desire to see pursued. If hon. 


matter, I am convinced they will see 
that the present powers are working well, 
and that from day to day the number of 
allotments is increasing in the manner 
desired by so many Members of this 
House. I cannot help remarking on the 
somewhat glib manner in which the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board spoke of the transfer of property 
from one class to another. He said it 
was for a public object. But the words 
“ public object” have a double meaning. 
There is a social object, and there is an 
object in the sense that you want land 
for a public purpose. The whole ques- 
tion of allotments is for a social object. 
It is that sense of a public object which 
is a social object. That social object we 
wish to promote. But there are other 
social objects which could easily be pro- 
moted by the transfer of property from 
one person to another. I see before mea 
large number of gentlemen who are 
largely interested in the _ industries. 
There is the system of co-operation, 
which, to my mind, is a social object, 
and one most desirable. What would 
hon. Members opposite say if, under the 
inspection of an Inspector of the Board, 
the workmen who are engaged in assist- 
ing them, like the labourers assist the land- 
lords, should have the right to say, * We 
claim a certain share in this business 
which we assist you to promote, and it is 
a public object that certain shares should 
be transferred to us?” Why should land 
be treated in this manner, sc entirely 
different from capital? If we once goso 
far as to say that for social objects pro- 
perty ought to be transferred to another, 
it might be easily said that colliers might 
demand a share in the coal mines. It 
might assist to prevent coal strikes ; and 
an Inspector of the Local Government 
Board might settle the share to be given 
to the miners who assist in the collieries. 
This transfer of property is a very im- 
portant question, and all sides of the 
House will, I think, see thet it is neces- 
sary to surround it with proper safe- 
guards. Let me return for one minute to 





the question of the burdens imposed. My 
(right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition suggested that the parochial 
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charge should be embodied in the paro- 
chial rate so that all persons might see 
to what extent the new burdens really 
affect the finances of the parish. I have 
always been myself in favour of con- 
solidating the rates for administrative 
purposes, and of having one collection 
and one administration of rates. But 
when you come to very small areas a 
different set of considerations arise. The 
smaller the area is and the more direct 
the benefit is the more necessary it is to 
take precautions. Hon. Members have 
continually urged in these Debates that 
where you have given the Parliamentary 
franchise and the School Board franchise 
you have given full powers without fear to 
the parishioners to vote money. The cases 
are not parallel. In one case you have 
a great diffusion of interests; in the 
other case the benefit is direct, and the 
man is before them from whom they can 
extract the payment. I put it to the 
House that this must not be allowed. 
We must take care that, in the arrange- 
ments we make, the relations which exist 
between the owners on the one hand and 
the labourers on the other should not by 
this Bill be turned into financial 
squabbles as to expenditure. We wish 
by this Bill to draw the owners of land 
and the labourers nearer together. We 
must be careful that the result of the 
arrangements we make is not to establish 
a divergence of interests, which, so far 
from cementing the friendship between 
classes, might become a new source 








of creating difficulties. I wish to be 
allowed to say one word upon) 
the question of the Poor Law. 


There the same remarks I have made with 
regard to the expenditure by the Parish 
Councils apply to a certain extent. Re- 
presentation on Poor Law Boards differs 
from other representations in this—that 
those who elect to those Boards, if they 
are likely to be recipients of relief, have 
amore direct pecuniary interest in the 
appointments to those Boards than in any 
other electoral duties in which they may 
be engaged. It must be recognised that 
it is an entirely different matter. Various 
proposals have been made, all showing 
the extreme difficulty of the subject. I 
wish to remind the House that when, 
under the Premiership of the right hon. 
Gentleman who is now Prime Minister, 
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what we propose now—namely, a demo- 
cratic franchise and the putting of all 
elections upon the same footing. We 
proposed the abolition of plural voting 
and of the property qualifications of 
certain kinds, and so forth. My right 
hon. Friend proposed not to disfranchise 
and disestablish the ex officio Guardians, 
but we proposed that one-third of these 
Boards should be composed of ex officio 
Guardians or of the representatives of the 
owners. My right hon. Friend recog- 
nised, with his Cabinet, some of whom 
are in his present Cabinet, that in the 
case of these Boards the administration 
of the Poor Law by some other members 
besides the representatives of the 
occupiers would be a safeguard upon 
which statesmen ought to insist. That 
was the view at that time. We have 
moved forward since that time. That I 
frankly admit. I think the House will 
see that in many quarters there is a desire 
to deal with the Poor Law in the manner 
in which other Representative Bodies have 
been dealt with. We have suggestions 
of a minority vote of indirect connection 
through the Parish Council; we have 
suggestions of the plurality vote. I know 
there are hon. Members and good Liberals 
who think that the owners ought to be 
represented. That brings me back for 
one moment to the question of the 
division of rates. Is that still part of the 
policy of the Government and of the 
Party opposite? I believe it is. I 
believe they are in favour of a division of 
the rates between owners and occupiers, 
and I say that, though the proposals of 
the Government of that day were 
severely criticised, it would have been of 
incalculable advantage if 20 years ago we 
had been able to divide the rates between 
owners and occupiers. Many of the 
difficult questions which now surround us 
would not have occurred, and we should 
have been relieved of many of the pro- 
blems now before us. But if you are 
going to do so, is this the moment to 
change the whole machinery of the Poor 
Law Board? If the owners are to pay 
directly a portion of the rates, will it not 
be necessary to appeal to the sense of 
fair play and of justice of the people that 
certain representation should be given to 
the owners with regard to the money which 
comes directly from their pockets? Whether 





we introduced a Bill in 1871, we proposed 





you agree with us on this occasion or 
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not, or whether any of the securities are to his appearance in this Debate. JI 


necessary, you must admit the immense 
importance of the subject. I cannot 
agree with the Government who hold 
that the administration will not be 
affected by the body who elect the men 
who are to carry out that administration. 
As we are to deal with a reform of 
matters which are to be administered, as 
we are to deal with changes in the persons 
who are to pay the funds by which the 
administration is to be carried out, I say, 
in justice, the Poor Law _ provisions 
ought to be cut out of the present Bill, 
and that they should remain a subject 
which is to occupy the Government at 
some other time. I trust I have not 
intruded unduly in this matter. I ask, 
in conclusion, what is the object of this 
Bill? The object of the Bill, to my 
mind, and to the minds of many of us, is 
twofold—better administration and an 
increased sense of responsibility on the 
part of the inhabitants of a parish. These 
are honourable objects which we hope will 
be secured by this Bill. I demur, however, 
to the portion of the speech of the Vice 
President of the Council which put it as if 
in the Bill almost for the first time we 
should bring together owners, labourers, 
and occupiers of the land. The right 
hon. Gentleman bears an honoured name, 
and I feel confident that in his own family 
he possesses the experience of those who 
own land, and who are acquainted with 
almost every man, woman, and child of 
the parishes which they own, and that 
they make it their business to do all they 
can to further the interests of these people, 
and to establish neighbourly relations with 
them. It is almost a libel on owners of 
land in this country to represent, as bas 
been done, that the relations with their 
neighbours in the parishes are estranged, 
and it is a libel on the labourers to repre- 
sent them as ciphers or as serfs, and not 
to acknowledge the immense stride for- 
ward which has been made in the 
independence of the agricultural labourers 
during the last 10 or 15 years. The 
agricultural labourer of to-day is a totally 
different man from what one would 
imagine from the descriptions of hon. 
Members opposite. With regard to the 
object of the Bill, I should like to defend 
the Under Secretary for India against 
some of the charges brought against 
him. I have a totally different theory as 


Mr. Goschen 





think his speech was a protest by example 
against all the electoral speeches made by 
his friends on the platform. He has 
said— 

“Tt is not honest in this House to talk as 
hon. Members have been talking; that is not 
the language they have used, and [ can show 
the House how they really spoke.” 

And so the hon, Gentleman sacrificed 
himself, and he sacrificed good taste as 
well in order to make a protest on behalf 


| of electoral honesty on the part of his 





| 





friends. But he must know that his 
charges were not justified. You have 
not brought them out in this House. 
The hon. Gentleman has been the solitary 
Member who has held this language, and 
the Prime Minister did not associate 
himself with the speech; and to the 
honour of the House hon. Members have 
not associated themselves with the hon. 
Member’s views. This is not a Bill 
directed against the squire, the parson, 
or the landlord, or any class ; and I hope 
its provisions, improved and amended as 
they will be in Committee, will result in 
those relations between all classes in the 
various parishes remaining as friendly as 
they have been heretofore, and that they 
will increase the sense of responsibility 
on the part of the labourers, conduce to 
better administration, improved sanitary 
arrangements, and generally a more 
diffused and new sense of responsibility 
among a large portion of those who are 
now taking an important share in self- 
government. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am sure everybody recognises the right 
of the right hon. Gentleman to speak on 
this subject, seeing that he has done such 
good service in the past in connection 
with it, and I only desire to associate 
myself in his testimony to the business- 
like and useful character of the Debate. 
I hope that the House will now consent 
to read the Bill a second time. I will 
only make one observation. The right 
hon. Gentleman has asked the Govern- 
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ment to abandon a large portion of the 
Bill, but in reply to that request I cannot 
help remembering that in the Judgment 
of Solomon it was the real mother who 
did not consent:to divide the child in two. 
The Government, in like manner, are not 
prepared to make a jettison of a valuable 
portion of their cargo. 


Adjournment, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY EXTEN- 
SION BILL. 

On the Motion of Mr. Manfield, Bill to 
secure the Extension of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Man- 
field, Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir George Sitwell, Mr. 
Picton, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Walter M‘Laren, 
Mr. Cobb, Mr. Howell, Mr. Charles Fenwick, 
Mr. Benn, Mr. Storey, and Mr. Hunter. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 464.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Resolution of the House of the 14th day of 
September relative to the Merchant Shipping 
Bill, which was ordered to be communicated 
to the Lords, and the Message from the Lords 
of the 22nd day of September signifying their 
concurrence in the said Resolution, read. 

Ordered, That the Merchant Shipping Bill 
be committed to a Select Committee of Five 
Members to be joined with a Committee of 
Five Lords. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords 
to acquaint their Lordships that the said Bill 
has been committed to Five Members of this 
House to be joined with a Committee of Five 
Lords, pursuant to the Resolution of the House 
of the 14th day of September and to the Message 
of the 22nd day of September, signifying their 
concurrence in the said Resolution.—(Mr. 
Mundelia.) 


CHARITIES (ESSEX AND SOMERSET.) 
Return ordered, “ showing the Chari- 
ties in the counties of Somerset and Essex 
for which no accounts have been fur- 
nished to the Charity Commission or the 
parish vestry (as required by Law) during 
the past two years.”"—(Mr. Warner.) 
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MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 


Business OF THE House. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I desire to ask whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to adhere to the 
undertaking given by the Prime Minister 
yesterday with reference to the Adjourn- 
ment of the House as soon as the Go- 
vernment Business is concluded? I 
rarely heard an engagement more 
solemnly entered into before the face of 
the House of Commons than the pledge 
of the Prime Minister. It was grounded 
on the undertaking that the Autumn 
Sittings were to be solely devoted to for- 
warding Bills specified by the Govern- 
ment. Some conversation on the matter 
took place last night. Iwas not present, 
for, relying on the engagement entered 
into, I went home to bed. I understand 
that some remarks made by the Leader 
of the Opposition last night have been 
seized upon as implying that he would 
not support the Government in the course 
described by the Prime Minister. I do 
not believe that any such idea entered 
the head of my right hon. Friend. He 
indicated that there may be measures of 
a special and exceptional character which, 
under the circumstances, the House may 
desire to give precedence to; but that 
that should be construed as meaning that 
my right hon. Friend wishes to run 
counter to the decision arrived at by the 
House at large is unreasonable in the ex- 
treme. I would suggest that the Govern- 
ment should follow the example of 1882, 
when it was agreed that at the end of 
the Government Business the House 
should adjourn without Question put. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to have been 
better occupied at balf-past 12 last night 

U 
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tude of the Government in this matter. | is 
The Government have no interest in the 


matter except to consult the convenience 
of the House. They desire to be go- 


verned in this matter by the feeling of | 


the great majority of the Honse. The | 
Government thought it would be for the | 
convenience of the House not to depart | 
from the precedent of 1882, by going | 
through the Orders of the Day while | 
knowing perfectly well that every one of 
the Bills would be opposed. I am sure 
that my right hon. Friend opposite would 
sacrifice his slumbers to oppose these 
Bills if necessary ; and having confidence 
in his energy and devotion, it would bea | 
great mistake to assume that any Bill 
would be treated as non-contentious. 
The only other course was to move by 
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when I endeavoured to explain the atti- | 
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| Official Members. That is not so. It 
quite true that many excellent 
measures have been carried by unofficial 
| Members, and that measures initiated by 
unofficial Members have afterwards be- 
come Government measures. But everyone 
knows that the Government have more 
power of pushing Bills through than any 
private Member could have ; and, there- 
fore, it is better for the House to con- 
centrate its energies in the short time 
remaining on the two measures which 
can be carried into law, instead of 
making a display of energy in attempting 
to carry other measures which cannot be 
carried. ; 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Car- 
narvonshire, Eifion): I desire to point 
out, in reference to the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 


Resolution that the Adjournment should | Government have no power to classify 
take place without any Motion made. | Bills; that by the Standing Orders Bills 
But the Government did not wish to | which have passed the Committee stage 


waste time in proposing and discussing 
such a Motion. The House has now | 
made an experiment to find how many | 
unopposed Bills there are on ‘the Order 
Paper, and it has had a useful object- | 
lesson. I did not understand the Leader 
of the Opposition to oppose the principle 
laid down by the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that the 
private Members’ Bills should be classi- 
fied. But the Government have no! 
power to classify the private Members’ | 
Bills. The rights of private Members 
in this matter are general and universal, 
and it is not in the power of the Govern- 
ment to say that only certain measures 
must go on the Paper. Every Bill 
introduced by a private Member must go 
on the Paper. The whole matter is 
entirely in the hands of the House, and 
the Government desire not to exercise 
any pressure. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bethnal Green, who spoke 
last night, imagined that the Government 
are in a conspiracy against private Mem- 
bers, or what I would rather call un- 


Sir W. Harcourt 





| have precedence over those which have 


not got so far. There are two Bills of 


| this class on the Orders—the Places of 


Worship (Sites) Bill and the Places of 


| Worship (Enfranchisement) Bill—and I 


think an exception should be made in 
their regard. They deserve considera- 
tion from the Government, for they 


| would have passed had not the Govern- 


ment taken all the time of the House, and 


|the Prime Minister promised that they 


should not suffer on that account. I 
would suggest that the House should not 
adjourn until those Bills have been 
called. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : I should like again to appeal for 
an exception to be made in the case of 
an arbitration Bill. The responsibility of 
not delaying such a measure is very 
great. In this matter, at any rate, we 
should sacrifice some of our convenience 
for the sake of our common humapity. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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{ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 


Wednesday, 8th November 1898, 


PUBLIC BUSINESS, 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
gave notice that, in the case of all Orders | 
of the Day other than those stand- 
ing in the name of the Government, he 
would move, on their being called, “ That 
the Order be discharged.” 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he begged to ask Mr. Speaker whether 
it would be open to a Member, upon the 
Motion for the Adjournment, to move as 
an Amendment— 

“ That it is desirable to consider the question 


of labour disputes with a view to a Bill for 
conciliation or arbitration, or the like’? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think it would be 
a very unusual thing for an hon. Mem- 
ber who is not in charge of a Bill to 
move that the Order be discharged. The 
same object would be attained by an 
hon. Member objecting, while it would 
still be left open to the House to decide 
whether it would like to go on or not. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he was anxious 
to know whether he could move on the 
Adjournment an Amendment stating the 
desirability of considering labour disputes 
with a view to arbitration and a Bill 
regarding that subject ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion on 
the Motion for the Adjournment must 
be strictly relevant to the Question of 
the Adjournment ; and any importation of 
the question of a particular Bill, or any- 
thing approaching the details of a Bill, 
would be quite out of Order. No 
Amendment with reference to a _parti- 
cular Bill could be moved on the Motion 
for the Adjournment. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he was not 
alluding to a particular Bill. He meant 
that, instead of passing the Motion for 
the Adjournment, the House should 
declare that it was desirable to appoint a 
Committee of Inquiry into the question 
of labour disputes, with a view to the in- 
troduction of a Bill dealing with arbitra- 
tion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No Amendment 
can be moved to the Motion for the 
Adjournment. 
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in London. 


QUESTIONS. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN LONDON. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT : I beg to thank 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
for his attendance here to-day, as the 
matter is an urgent one, and to ask 
him whether it was with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Department that, in 
consequence of a single animal being 
found to be affected with pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
at Islington on Monday last, the market 
was immediately closed, and the whole of 
the 600 or 709 cattle in the market and 
lairs were prevented from leaving ; would 
he explain the necessity for taking the 
above step, and so inflicting serious loss 
and inconvenience on large numbers of 
people; and, in view of the fact that it 
had been known for some few weeks past 
that pleuro-pneumonia existed in several 
cow-sheds, would he explain why the 
removal of animals into the market was 
not prohibited except upon an order of 
the Inspector? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or taze BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H.Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : On Monday 
last it was ascertained that an animal 
which had been exposed in the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market on that day had 
been suffering from pleuro-pneumonia in 
an advanced stage, and thereupon steps 
were taken to prevent the cattle in the 
market from leaving until a licence for 
their removal to a slaughter-house was 
obtained. This course was adopted in 
order to prevent the possibility of the 
spread of infection; and although I much 
regret that the necessity for it should 
have arisen, 1 feel bound to do everything 
in my power to prevent the recrudescence 
of a disease which we have done so much 
to try to stamp out. We are not aware 
of the fact to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers in the concluding paragraph of his 
question, and if he has any information 
on the point we should be very glad to 
receive it. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT: May I ask a 
supplementary question ? It is, whe- 
ther, in the opinion of the Board of 
Agriculture, pleuro-pneumonia, as dis- 
tinguished from foot-and-mouth disease, 
can be spread unless the animals are in 
some enclosed place and not in the open 
air ? 


x 
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*Mr. H. GARDNER: In our opinion, 
pleuro-pneumonia can be spread by con- 
tact with a diseased animal. In this case 
itis exceedingly likely—in fact, it is abso- 
lutely certain—that the animal had been 
in contact with some of the other animals 
in the market, and therefore it was 
necessary, in order to prevent the spread 
of the disease, to take the action I have 
indicated. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: Is there any in- 
tention of closing the market ? 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: No; as I 
stated yesterday, there is no intention of 
closing the market. 


Employers’ 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 397.) 
[FIRST NIGHT.] 

Order for Consideration, as amended by 
the Standing Committee, read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 
*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) moved, 
“That the Bill be re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House.” He said, 


this Motion originally stood in the name 


of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain), who was, however, 
unable to be present in his place that 
day ; and the reason he gave for submit- 
ting it when the other was withdrawn 
was that he believed it to be the opinion 
of many Members that as a question of 
procedure it was desirable the Bill should 
be considered by the whole House. He 
had no connection with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion previously on the 
Paper. The importance of the Bill 
under consideration was his principal 
reason for moving the Resolution. He 
regarded the Bill as one of primary im- 
portance. It was a measure which would 
have wide-reaching effects both on the 
happiness of the workmen and upon the 
conditions under which they carried on 
their work. It might also have far- 
reaching consequences on the industries 
in which they were engaged, and upon 
the permanence and satisfactory conditions 
under which the enterprise of the coun- 
try was carried ov. A careful study of 
what had been said inside and outside the 
House, and of the various Amendments 
which had been placed on the Notice 
Paper, must lead any unbiased mind to 
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the conclusion that, if the Bill was passed 
in its present form, though it might be 
open, on some grounds, to considerable 
objection from the employers’ point of 
view, it would, on the other hand, leave 
many questions open and undetermined 
which were of interest to the workmen 
themselves. He had put down his Motion 
in no unfriendly spirit to the Bill. The 
subject of employers’ liability was not 
oue of recent interest to him. Before he 
had the honour of a seat in that House 
the subject had been largely discussed in 
his constituency ; and he had always held 
the opinion that, if the question had been 
treated in the manner in which it was 
discussed in Preston and in sympathy 
with the large-minded views propounded 
by his learned predecessor, the late Sir 
John Holker, possibly some of the diffi- 
culties which this Bill was intended to 
meet would never have arisen, and 
they would have seen their way 
more clearly as to the method by which 
those difficulties should be met. He was 
one of those who foresaw some of the 
difficulties that had arisen in the working 
of the present Act. He had the honour 
of sitting upon the Committee of 1886, 
and discussing this subject, and, without 
saying that the Report of that Committee 
was exactly the kind of Report he would 
have presented on his own responsibility, 
he largely concurred in what it recom- 
mended. The object was at the time to 
present the Report to Parliament before 
the Dissolution, and with that object the 
discussions in the Committee were some- 
what curtailed. He (Mr. Tomlinson) was 
very anxious to address a few remarks 
to Parliament on the Second Reading 
of this Bill. Some statements were 
made which he thought were based upon 
misapprehension, and he was anxious to 
place some facts before the House which 
might modify the views that had been 
expressed. It was not his intention to 
make his Motion a peg on which to hang 
a Second Reading Debate. The ground 
on which he principally urged the pro- 
posal was that the Bill was not one of 
secondary importance, but one of first- 
class importance—a Bill which, in his 
view, was not one of that class which it 
was ever intended to submit to a Grand 
Committee, and this was borne out by the 
character of the Amendments which had 
been placed on the Paper. When it was 
remembered that many different minds 
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would be applied to the consideration of | clusion that the proper mode of dealing 
all aspects of this subject, naturally lead- | with the Bill was by its reference to a 
ing to much diversity of opinion, it |Committee of the whole House, for they 
would readily be acknowledged that | emanated from different parts of the 
those diversities could only be properly | House, and some of them at least were 
sifted and adjusted in Committee of the ; based upon the conviction that if finality 
whole House. He knew it would be said | was to be secured it could only be done 
in reply that the procedure was the same | after a more extensive consideration of 
as that adopted by the late Government | the provisions of the Bill than could be 
in the case of the Bill which they laid | given to it upon the Report stage. It 
before the House. But he contended | appeared to him that the circumstances 
that the result of referring that Bill to| under which the discussion took place 
a Standing Committee hardly justified the |in the Standing Committee were not 
view then taken as to the mode of dealing | such as to give that weight to its delibe- 
with the question. It was disappointing | rations which could be desired. The 
that, after all the labour bestowed upon | Bill affected so many interests in so many 
the Bill by the Committee, it should have | widely-different directions that it must be 
been thrown away, and that the subject | very much of a chance whether those 
should have been left to be dealt with by | Members who were best qualified to put 
the present Parliament. Moreover, the | the case before the Committee got on the 
two Bills, he would venture to assert, were | Standing Committee at all. Besides the 
not exactly on the same footing. The | objection which might be taken to the 
object of the Bill of the late Govern-| personnel of the Committee, tuere was 
ment was to carry out the Report of the | also the drawback that at the time of 
Select Committee. The object of that | the Bill's reference to the Standing Com- 
Report was not to put the subject of | mittee they were under the influence of 
employers’ liability on a new foundation ;| a great incubus, and while the night- 
it was not intended to bring about a state| mare of Home Rule was upon them 
of finality. Its main object was to/|they really felt that no other subject 
correct certain proved defects in the | could receive the amount of attention 
existing law, and to endeavour to apply | which was due toit. As he had said, he 
aremedy. In the present Billthe object | presumed the object of the Home Secre- 
of the Home Secretary was to produce | tary was to bring about something like 
a measure which would have about it the | finality in this matter by his Bill. One of 
elements of finality; and a Bill which | the first conditions of fiuality was that the 
was finally to settle the relations of em- | Bill should settle, as far as practicable, 
ployers and employed for all time was every possible condition under which 
one of such importance that it was due | it was right that liability should arise on 
to the House of Commons that it should | the part of employers ; but he took it that 
be discussed in Committee of the whole | it should be equally the object, in the in- 
House. ‘Though Standing Committees | terests of the country as a whole, to 
were useful tribunals for the considera | take care that the liability should be so 
tion of Bills which might be described as | fixed as not unfairly or unduly t» load 
of second-class importance, and for deal-_ | British enterprise, or otherwise they 
ing within certain limits with definite | might drive that enterprise and the 
subjects, they had failed to deal alto- capital involved into foreign countries. 
gether satisfactorily with subjects of far- | They would be doing an ill service to 
reaching character as in a Bill of this | the workmen of this country if they pro- 
kind. He thought it was probable that ; vided them with boons of various kinds 
the Bill would have been referred to a | without reference to the question whe- 
Committee of the whole House if it had | ther the conditions under which their in- 
not been that the attention of the House | dustries were carried on were so adverse 
at that time was fully and closely occu-|as to give an undue advantage 
pied by the Home Rule Bill. Thecourse|to foreign employers and _ foreign 
actually taken was an attempt to put! capitalists. Were they in a positiqn to 
upon a Standing Committee that which | say that the present Bill, as it stood, did 
ought to have been done by a Committec | satisfy the conditions he had laid down, 
of the whole House. The Amendments | or were they likely to arrive at as cleara 
on the Paper led inevitably to the con- | «decision on the subject as if the measure 
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had been submitted to the more free and 
unfettered discussion which was possible 
in Committee of the whole House? He 
thought there would be enormous advan- 
tages in dealing with the Bill in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. In the in- 
terests of his constituents he desired to 
see adequate attention given to the 
details of the Bill, even at the risk of 
spending a little more time upon it; but 
this adequate consideration could only be 
obtained by having the discussion in 
Committee of the whole House. There 
was, he was sure, no disposition in any 
quarter of the House to discuss important 
Amendments twice over; he and his 
hon. Friends would be satisfied with one 
discussion, provided it was granted in the 
most favourable circumstances. He did 
not know what would be the fate of the 
Resolution. However, if the Bill should 
not be considered in Committee of 
the whole House, and if the expectations 
of its promoters should not be realised in 
consequence, at any rate the fault would 
not be his. The fact would be due to 
the imperfect deliberations of the House, 
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community. To him the subject was 
one which eminently should receive con- 
sideration from the whole House. All 
Members who had a knowledge of the 
matter should have an opportunity of 
bringing their views before the Legisla- 
ture, and so perfect the measure. The 
House, after all, could not do very much 
in the way of legislation for the benefit 
| of the working classes. The laws of 
‘supply and demand could not be con- 
| trolled, and the working man could not 
/be ensured continuous labour at satis- 
factory wages to himself. However, the 
House had an opportunity of conferring 
upon the workers a benefit which would 
be of the utmost possible comfort to 
themselves and their families. Members 
had been specially added to the Standing 
Committee, but they had rightly thought 
that their views would be better ex- 
pressed in the House, and certainly the 
Notices of Amendments indicated a 
strong desire for a discussion, which for 
technical reasons could not be satisfac- 
torily conducted on the stage of Report. 
He and the right hon. Gentleman the 


. 





and he could say liberavi animam meam.| Member for West Birmingham had put 
He begged to move that the Bill be re-| an Amendment on the Paper, and that 


ferred to a Committee of the whole | Amendment, if carried, would necessitate 


House. 


Sir E. HILL (Bristol, S$.) said, that 
in rising to second the Motion, he en- 
tertained no unfriendly spirit towards the 
principle of fair conpensation to work- 
men for injuries sustained in their employ- 
ment. When the proposition was made 
to refer the Bill toa Grand Committee, 
he joined in the protest made by the 
Leader of the Opposition and other Mem- 
bers against such a course being adopted, 
and why the Standing Committee on 
Law should have been selected for the 
consideration of a Bill eminently con- 
nected with the commercial interests of 
the country he failed to understand. The 
Bill as drafted would prove of great 
advantage to lawyers perhaps, but the 
benefit of that useful and deserving 
class of gentlemen was not the 
object the promoters of the Bill pro- 
fessed to have in view. Surely it 
was a subject that directly touched the 
intereste of many millions, that more 
or less affected the whole of the manu- 
facturing industries, and was, indeed, a 
matter of vast importance to the whole 


Mr. Tomlinson 


| the modification of new clauses ; but, 
|aecording to the usual procedure on 
| Report, new clauses would be taken first, 
'and new clauses could not be profitably 
‘considered until the final form of other 
clauses was settled. If the Amendment 
were considered first it would result in 
much saving of time. There were also 
other Amendments which ought to be 
discussed before the new clauses were 
considered. As the measure stood, it 
might not inappropriately be described 
as a Bill of limited liability on proof of 
negligence. These Amendments proposed 
to extend its operation to all classes of 
employés. Domestic servants and em- 
ployés in arsenals and Government Dock- 
yards were now included, and he would, 
at the proper time, try to extend the 
scope of the measure. If it were fairly 
discussed in Committee, he believed the 
result would be to give the working men 
of this country a great boon, and not, as 
would be the case under the Bill as it 
now stood, to give a Bill which would 
prove a source of hostility and ill-feeling 
between employer and employed—a feel- 
ing which they would all deplore as 
adverse to the interests of the State. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the | has not been adequately discussed. The 
words “ now considered,” in order to add | case I am supporting is strengthened by 
the words “ re-committed to a Committee | the Amendments to the Bill of which 
of the Whole House.”—(Mr. Tomlin-| notice has been given. Both Amend- 
gon.) |ments and new clauses are brought for- 

ward on which there has been no Second 
| Reading discussion, but which require 
to be fully discussed in Committee. 
|There is one, of which I have my- 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, self given notice, with regard to 
E.): I desire to join my hon. Friends in| seamen, and that will need adequate 
their earnest appeal to the Government | discussion. As to the Amendments on 
to accede to this Motion. It is, I think, | the clauses, it is clear that they will be 
safe to say that there has been no | more efficiently debated in Committee of 
adequate Committee discussion of the the whole House rather than on the 
Bill. In the Grand Committee the dis- Report stuge with the Speaker in the 
cussion was conducted almost exclusively Chair, and that time will be saved by 
by Members of one Party. The bulk of | that course. So far as I understand the 
the Members appointed to serve on the feelings of hon. Members on this side, 
Committee from this side of the House I may say frankly that if this Motion is 
abstained from attendance. The Leader accepted we shall treat the Report 
of the Opposition had previously declared | stage as a formal stage, and the discus- 
that he did not consider, in the circum- | sions in Committee will not then be 
stances, that the plan of referring the renewed. On these grounds I would 
Bill to the Standing Committee on Law | urge the right hon. Gentleman to accept 
was likely to have useful results. This | the Motion. This is a matter in which 
measure, it should be borne in mind, | we are all desirous of serving the work- 
differs from the Employers’ Liability Bill | ing classes according to our different 
of the late Government, which was re- lights, and of causing that system to 
ferred to a Grand Committee. That prevail which will be most beneficial to 
Bill was really suitable for discussion by them. 
the Legal Grand Committee, for what it Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
proposed to do was to remedy the defects| THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
shown to exist in the Act of 1880 by | Asquith, Fife, E.) : Whatever may be the 
various decisions of the Courts, and the purpose with which the Motion has 
only novel principle in the measure was been made, there cannot be the slightest 
based on the recommendation of the doubt as to what would be its effect if 
Select Committee that sat in 1886, it were adopted—namely, that it would 
The present measure, however, will effect , be absolutely fatal to all chance of pass- 
trade very seriously, and establish several ing the Bill this Session. The right 
important novel principles. For example, hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
it will abolish the doctrine of common has enlarged upon the superior facilities 
employment and prevent “contracting | given in Committee for the discussion of 
out” in circumstances gravely affecting matters of this kind as compared with 
the welfare of working men. The Stand- | those given on the Report stage. So 
ing Committee on Law is not the proper far as the experience of the House goes, 
tribunal to discuss principles of such I think hon. Members will agree with 
widely extending effect. Another reason me that those facilities mainly consist in 
why Members of the Opposition pro- | the liberty which hon. Gentlemen have 
tested against attendance on the Standing to speak more than once on the same 
Committee charged with the considera- subject; and although I accept with 
tion of the Bill was that at the time their | gratitude the statement of the right hon. 
attention was absorbed by the Home Gentleman that if the Bill is sent back 
Rule Bill. Such were the grounds on to Committee he will do all be can to 
which we abstained from taking part in contract the Report stage, yet, regarding 
the deliberations of the Standing Com- the experience of the early part of the 
mittee. Whether we were right or | Session, I cannot share his sanguine 
wrong in the course which we took, the | view that such a result would ensue. 
result certainly has been that the Bill! Therefore, as a practical man, without 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘now considered’ stand part of the 
Question.” 
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making any imputation of motives, I 
cannot regard the Motion in any other 
light than as one absolutely fatal to the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman has told 
us that the Bill introduces a number of 
new principles into the law, but I myself 
should prefer to say that it strikes away 
exceptions that are engrafted on the 
Common Law. But whether or not that 
is the true view of the case, does the 
right hon. Gentleman forget that the 
Bill has been discussed on Second 
Reading for four days, or for a portion of 
four days? That is the proper stage 
for the discussion of any novel principles, 
if there are such introduced into the law 
by the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
evidently feels the awkwardness of the 
precedent of the conduct of his own Go- 
vernment and himself in relation to the 
Bill of 1888. 
Liability Bill, which was introduced as 
conferring a great boon on the working 
classes of the country. After it was 
discussed for two days on the Second 
Reading—[Mr. J. E. Exits : Five hours] 
—it was referred to the very same tri- 
bunal as that to which the present Bill 
was referred—the Grand Committee on 
Law. How does the right hon. Gentle- 
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man distinguish between the two cases ? | 
| grave and serious subject in a more 


By a very extraordinary argument— 


on the ground that his was a small, | 


imperfect, and tentative measure, and 
that the Bill before the House is a drastic 
one. I now come to the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Mo- 
tion. It appears to be that if a Bill 


which is really important, and which | 
| stage. 
it ought not to be sent to a Grand Com- | 
abstaining from attendance on the Com- 
| mittee. 
for Preston has said, that the minds of 


attempts to be final, is before the House, 


mittee at all. [Mr. Tomiinson: Hear, 
hear!] I cannot at all accept that prin- 
ciple. The view which I take of the 
matter, and which has been taken by the 
authorities of the House ever since the 
institution of Grand Committees, is that 
when we have a measure with these two 
characteristics—first, that it is of a non- 
Party character, and, next, that it deals 
with technical subject-matter—it is one 
which ought to be referred to a Grand 
Committee, whether of law or of trade. 
Does the present Bill satisfy those tests ? 
Well, we have been assured that it is a 
non-Party measure, and in the next two 
or three days we shall be able to judge 
how far those assurances may be taken. 
There was no Division on the Second 


Mr. Asquith 
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|abstained from attending. 
| Members sitting on the same side of the 
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Reading, and everyone who rose in the 
course of the Debate declared that he 
had the most friendly feeling for the 
Bill, and was only desirous to enlarge 
rather than contract its operation. There- 
fore I say the Government are justified 
in treating the measure as a non-Party 
one to go toa Grand Committee. More- 
over, it is certainly a measure which deals 
with very technical subject-matter. In 
selecting the Grand Committee on Law 
rather than that on Trade as the tri- 
bunal to deal with it the Government 
was only following the precedent of 
their predecessors ; and when the House 
has regard to the extremely technical 
questions, both of law and procedure, 
which a Bill of this kind raises, I believe 
it will admit that it was sent to the 
proper tribunal. As to the working of 
the measure, it is quite true, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has told us, that unfor- 
tunately—and I much regret it—a con- 
siderable number of the Select Committee 
Some hon. 


House, however, were better advised, and 
from those the Committee received very 
valuable co-operation. I can only say for 
myself that I never sat on a Committee 
which approached the consideration of a 


practical spirit or with better results. 
The House, if it compares the form of 
the Bill now with its form when it went 
into Committee, will agree with me in 
admitting that an improvement has been 
made ; and this shows how satisfactory 
were the results of the discussion at that 
I will not go into the question 
whether hon. Members were justified in 


It may be, as the hon. Member 


some among them were so absorbed and 
their nerves so shattered by constant 
attendance on the Home Rule Bill that 
they were incapable of attending to any 
other Parliamentary Business. But there 
were some Members of the hon. Member’s 
Party who were equal to the occasion, 
and who favoured the Committee with 
their assistance. The conclusion to which 
I have come is that the Governntent 
cannot assent to the Motion. The Bill 
has been through Grand Committee, and 
is now on the Report stage. Every 
question, or almost every question, which 
has been raised on the new clauses or 
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over again. Not only on the question of 
reference to Standing Committees are 


Amendments on the Paper was discussed 
when the Bill was before the Grand 


Committee, and I can only regard the | authority and precedent dead against the 
carrying of this Motion as fatal to the | Home Secretary ; but the absence of 
further progress of the Bill, and as leading Members of the Opposition from 
frustrating the labours which Parliament | the’ proceedings of the Standing Com- 


has hitherto devoted to it. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down enjoys in all 
our Debates one commanding advantage. 
During the not very many years he has 
been in this House he has not been a 
frequent witness of the inconsistencies of 
his friends. Had he been so he would have 
known that there is this peculiar dis- | 
tinction between the case of the present 
Bill and that of 1888—that all who 
were supposed to represent the interests 
of labour in the Debate on the Bill. of 
1888 frequently invited the Government 
of the day to send that Bill to the Stand- | 
ing Committee, whereas the present Bill 
has been dealt with by the Standing 
Committee contrary to the protests of 
those who desired to enter upon its dis- | 
cussion. There is a further inconsistency 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s position. | 
If he proposes to appeal to authorities, I 
can give him some very weighty prece- 
dents, of the existence of which he is 
probably totally unaware. In 1890 the 
late Government introduced a Bill for 
the superannuation of the police, and a | 
Motion was made to refer it to a Stand- | 
ing Committee. That proposal was re- 
ceived by the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with the most serious and 
earnest warnings that a reference to | 
a Standing Committee would result 
in nothing but an additional and | 
dilatory stage. 


| 





over again. 
Denbighshire (Sir G. Osborne Morgan), 
as Chairman of the Standing Committee, 
was appealed to. He, of course, showed no 


unreasonable unreadiness to back up his | 
political chief ; but he went even further, | 


because he cited the Employers’ Liability 


Bill of 1888 as having been a peculiarly | 


unfortunate example of a reference to a 
Standing Committee. That Bill, when 


| ment have had to do in this case. 


| Gentleman. 
/assumption that those who wish to dis- 


Everything, he said, | 
that was to be discussed in the Standing | 
Committee would have to be discussed | 
The right hon. Member for | 


mittee is equally justified by precedent. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the very occasion to which I have 
referred, said— 

“My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) and myself 
are extremely anxious to render any assistance 
to the House, but we will take no part in the 
discussion in the Standing Committee.” 

And no part did they take. “ The Govern- 
ment have,” as the right hon. Gentleman 
then said, “to conduct the discussion there 
themselves, and to take the responsibility 
themselves.” That is what the Govern- 
The 
Home Secretary hus conducted the dis- 
cussions himself, and having had things 
pretty much his own way, he admires the 
quality of those discussions and the 
form he has been able to give to the Bill. 
The unfriendly reception of the Motion 
| before the House is just what I should 
have expected from the right hon, 
His steady and persistent 


cuss the Bill wish to defeat it, and delay 
its progress, does credit neither to his 
Parliamentary experience nor to his 
judgment as a statesman. I trust that 


| the House will put aside these unworthy 


insinuations, and will treat with greater 
respect the undertakings of those who 
have greater experience even than the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) felt 
bound to repudiate in the strongest 
manner the insinuations of the Home 
Secretary that the Motion was intended 
to be fatal to the Bill. He himself 
greatly desired that the Bill should pass 
‘during the present Session, and believed 
that the delay in passing a measure on the 
subject had been most mischievous and 
most dangerous. The Home Secretary had 
said the Debate on the Second Reading 
had occupied four days. It had occupied 
part of four days, but on each occasion the 

Debate was interrupted by some circum- 


tance or other. 


it came down to the House from the | s The days were not only 
Standing Committee, had so fthany | broken, but were widely separated from 
Amendments put down against it that it | each other ; and he never knew a Debate 
was clear that every question which had | which was less satisfactory, more dis- 
been discussed would have to be debated jointed, and more imperfect. He did not 
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regard this as a Bill which ought to 
have been referred to a Standing Com- 
mittee. There were no doubt many 
Bills containing technical details which 
might with advantage be soreferred ; such, 
for example, as the Public Health for 
London passed by the late Government. 
The present measure, however, was one 
which involved important principles, and 
he thought it quite necessary that it 
should be discussed in Committee of the 
whole House. It was felt as a great 
hardship by many Members of the House 
that, not being Members of the Standing 
Committee, they could not take part in 
the discussion of the clauses. He him- 
self was not willing that the interests cf 
his constituents should be dealt with by 
delegation in a matter of this kind. The 
Members of the Standing Committee 
numbered 83, including 15 added by the 
Committee of Selection, but the highest 
number of votes recorded in any Division 
was 36, whilst the difference between the 
minority and the majority never exceeded 
five. Not only the attendance but the 
majority, therefore, had been most meagre. 
He must again repudiate the imputation 
that there was any desire to destroy the 
Bill. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) wished to say a few words 
respecting the statement of the late 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Stuart Wortley), that the 
present Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) 
was in a somewhat different position from 
that occupied by the late Government in 
reference to the Bill of 1888, inasmuch 
as those who were spoken of as the Labour 
Members appealed to the Government in 
1888 to refer the Bill to a Standing 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman's 
memory had misled him, because -the 
Labour Members made quite the opposite 
appeal, and the whole strength of the 
argument addressed to the House by 
Mr. Broadhurst was that he had urged 
the Government to consider the Bill in 
Committee of the whole House, and they 
had refused to do so. The present 
Government, therefore, had taken exactly 
the same course as the Government of 
1888. As regarded the time devoted to 
the consideration of the Second Reading, 
he found that, whilst in 1888 only four 
and a-half hours were occupied on the 
Second Reading stage, as many as 12 
hours’ discussion had been allowed on the 
Second Reading of the present Bill, 


Sir F. S. Powell 
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although he admitted that the Debate 
had been somewhat intermittent. As to 
the Amendment standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Crewe (Mr. W. 
M‘Laren), the late Home Secretary (Mr. 
Matthews) had said that little attention 
was given to it in Committee. He (Mr. 
Fenwick) held in his hand a verbatim 
report of what took place in the Grand 
Committee, and he could inform the 
House that the Amendment in question 
occupied the attention of the Committee 
for the whole of one Sitting, and over 30 
speeches were delivered for or against it. 
It was not, therefore, fair to say that no 
adequate consideration was given to it. 
He had been surprised that the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) 
had attacked the personnel of the Com- 
mittee. Amongst its Members were the 
late Solicitor General (Sir E. Clarke), 
the Member for Cambridge University 
(Sir J. Gorst), the late Home Secretary 
(Mr. Matthews )—— 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
He did not attend. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he was replying 
to a criticism of the personnel of the 
Committee. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had not 
at all intended to criticise the personnel 
of the Committee, but had said it was 
quite a chance whether the Members had 
given special attention to particular 
points or not. There were Members of 
the House who were most competent to 
speak on sume of the subjects in hand, but 
who were not Members of the Committee. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he would not 
pursue the point further except to say 
that the Members of the Committee 
included most eminent legal gentlemen, 
very able and experienced gentlemen, 
who had large interests as employers of 
labour, and others who were directly 
associated with labour movements in the 
country, and were thus qualified to speak 
from the workmen’s point of view. 
Altogether the Committee was a most 
competent tribunal for dealing with the 
question submitted to it. His experience 
was, that it was possible to have a fuller 
and more satisfactory Debate on a 
measure of this kind in a Grand Com- 
mittee than in Committee of the House 
of Commons. This arose very largely from 
the fact that there were no public reports 
of the Debates in Grand Committee 
preserved in the records of the House. 
He was sure the desire of hon. Members, 
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on whichever side of the House they sat, 
was not to seek to obtain political ad- 
vantage out of the Debates, their sole 
object being to make the measure in- 
trusted to their care as satisfactory as 
possible. He considered, therefore, that 
in referring the Bill to the Grand Com- 
mittee the Government took the course 
which was most likely both to secure 
the passing of the Bill during the 
present year, and also to insure a fuller 
and more satisfactory Debate of the im- 
portant issues involved in the Bill. 

Str A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he knew of nosubject of greater interest in 
the constituencies than this one of em- 
ployers’ liability, and he was sure it was 
the experience of large numbers of hon. 
Members that other subjects interested 
public meetings comparatively little as 
contrasted with the one with which the Bill 
now before the House dealt. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston might be 
overwhelmed with “ Home Rule on the 
brain,” but that was not the condition of 
many other hon. Members, nor was it 
the case in the country. On the con- 
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trary, those who attended public meet- 
ings seemed to be gratified when the 
topic was avoided, and when their Repre- 


sentative devoted his speech to questions 
intimately connected with the daily life 
of the people. Undoubtedly, there was 
grave reason existing for amendment of 
the law on this question. The require- 
ments as to notice of injury and of action 
had both worked in many cases great 
injustice to those who were employed. 
And if there were no other reason for 
taking action in this matter than the 
necessity for substituting what he might 
call rights for benevolenee—because his 
experience had often been that the bene- 
volence expired at the end of six weeks, 
when the rights had also terminated— 
that in itself justified the interest which 
was taken in the subject. For that 
reason when the Bill of the late Home 
Secretary was before the House though 
he did not take an active part in the 
Debate he did feel it his duty to do all 
he could to support a proposal which 
while it was not socompleteas the present 
one was so. eminently desirable in many 
respects that hon. Members opposed to the 
Government voted for it. Equally when 
the present Bill was referred to the 
Grand Committee, while he respected 
the feelings which led some of his Col- 
leagues to abstain from participating in 
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its proceedings, and while he certainly 
respected the advice tendered in that 
direction, he did not feel that he was want- 
ing in his duty in taking his part—with 
some others on his own side of the House 
—in discussing in Committee that most 
important measure and its details. Cer- 
tainly this was in no sense of the term a 
Party subject. It was not a Party sub- 
ject in the constituencies ; for men of all 
Parties were agreed, not only as to the 
necessity of action, but as to the lines of 
such action, with one or two exceptions. 
There was another principle in connection 
with Standing Committees which had 
always been recognised, and that was 
Public Bills of an important character 
should be referred to them, while Private 
Bills ought not to. He heartily agreed 
with the view that Grand Committees 
dealt much more effectually with details 
than Committees of the Whole House 
could, and on that ground he thought 
there was ample reason, in addition to the 
precedent of the late Government, for re- 
ferring this Bill to the Grand Committee. 
He would like to see the practice and 
principle of reference to Grand Com- 
mittees considerably extended, because 
he held that had devolutions in that 
direction been taken earlier, some of the 
pressing questions of the present day 
would never have arisen. They were 
now being asked to re-discuss this Bill 
on Committee lines. He could not help 
thinking that there was a little incon- 
sistency in those who suggested that the 
only subjects to be discussed in the 
House were Home Rule and the two 
Bills now under the notice of the House, 
and that in relation to one of them those 
who had taken part in the discussions in 
Committee should have the double duty 
assigned to them of joining in the dis- 
cussions in the House. He ventured to 
say that that was not a satisfactory 
way of dealing with the Bill, and 
that it would not economise their 
time. Criticisms had been pronounced 
on the number of Members who regu- 
larly attended the meetings of the Com- 
mittee, and as one who did so he was 
bound to say he did not think that those 
criticisms were justified by the facts. 
Indeed, he did not find that there was a 
general abstention of Members on the 
Opposition side. Of 40 Members who 
attended the first meeting, 12 or 13 be- 
longed to the Unionist Party, and that 
certainly was not a very large disparity 
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of proportion. The subject was very 
fully discussed in the Committee. On 
some occasions concessions were made to 
meet the views of those who differed 
from the Government. It might be said 
that the Committee on Law was not the 
best one to which to refer the Bill. He 
confessed that personally he thought it 
would have been better to refer it to the 
Committee on Trade, but he was bound 
to add that among those who took part 
in the work of their Committee were 
several hon. Members largely identified 
with commercial life—several large em- 
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the Opposition had simply followed 
the example of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and that in emphasizing that 
objection by declining to attend the 
| meetings of the Committee, they had an 
equally good example. The Home 
Secretary had observed that Grand Com- 
mittees were instituted in order to deal 
with Bills of a technical and non-Party 
character. Had he used the term “ non- 
| contentious ” it would have been more 
‘accurate. It was true that this Bill 
|passed its Second Reading without a 
| Division, but nobody would affirm that it 


ployers of labour, who were certainly | did not contain important provisions of a 
high authorities on the subject. It had | highly contentious character. He was 
been argued that if the Bill were not | much amused with the argument of the 
fully discussed in Committee of the Whole | hon. Member for Wansbeck, that this Bill 
House they would increase the difficulty | was a proper subject for Grand Com- 
and danger of foreign competition. But | mittee because there was no public 
he believed one of the first things neces- | record of its proceedings, and therefore 
sary to reduce that competition was to | Members did their best to make the Bill 
establish the conditions of labour on the | as good as possible ; he should next ex- 
most proper, true, and just basis. It| pect the hon. Member for Wansbeck to 
was notorious for a long time past | introduce a Resolution to exclude re- 
that not only large Societies but indi- | porters from the House, because then he 
vidual workmen had felt that they were | presumed they should have what in the 
suffering an injustice, and no doubt the | opinion of the hon. Member they did not 


absence of equity had produced in the 
minds of the working classes a feeling of 
alienation from employers. While per- 
haps that feeling could not be said to 
have brought about industrial disputes, 
it had increased the distrust and led to 
that want of co-operation and good feeling 
which was the first basis of industrial 
success. The first step was to make the 
law relating to employer and employed 


just ; to make the law equity in the best | 


sense of the term; and he did not think 
that could be better achieved than by 
passing the Bill quickly through the 
House. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, that after the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary he was afraid the issue of the 
present Debate was a foregone conclu- 
sion ; nevertheless, he felt that Opposi- 
tion Members should place on record 
their strong protest against the course 
which had been pursued. As to the 
question of precedent, it appeared to him 
that the hon. Member for the Hallam- 
shire Division of Sheffield had effectually 
disposed of the contention of the Home 
Secretary, because he had shown that in 
objecting to the reference of a Bill of 
this character to a Standing Committee 
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have now—an attempt on all sides to 
make Bills as perfect as possible. He 
took it that that was not the view of 
those who instituted Grand Committees. 
The Home Secretary had suggested that 
this was not a Bill which was to be 
regarded as introducing new principles ; 
but he thought the contention of the late 
Home Secretary, that it did introduce 
new principles, was the correct one. 
There was one most important distinction 
between the Bill of 1888 and the cireum- 
stances under which it was sent to the 
Grand Committee and the present Bill. 
When it was proposed to send this Bill to 
a Standing Committee, Members on the 
Opposition side made two suggestions— 
either that it should be reserved for con- 
sideration by Committee of the whole 
House, or that it should be sent to a Select 
Committee with power to take evidence. 
That constituted an essential distinction 
between the two cases, because the Bill 
of 1888 was the outcome of a Select 
Committee which had taken most elabo- 
rate evidence on the subject. That Bill 
simply embodied the suggestions of the 
Select Committee, and they should have 
been perfectly content if this Bill after 
passing Second Reading had been sent to 
a Select Committee in like manner. 
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Sr E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, 
that after the observation just made 
by the hon. Member for Central Leeds, 
to the effect that they ought to register 
a protest against the course pursued by 
the Government, he felt bound, al- 
though he did not wish to prolong 
a Debate which could serve no useful 
purpose, to dissociate himself at once 
from the statement, as he was one of 
those who if the matter were pressed to 
a Division would vote with the Govern- 
ment. He thought it was unfortunate 
that in the face of the protest that was 
uttered the Bill was sent to the Grand 
Committee ; but it had been so sent, and 
the practical question now was how the 
Bill could be most quickly and usefully 
passed. If he had to choose between 
voting for or against the Bill as it stood, 
he would have no hesitation in voting for 
the Bill as it stood, believing it to be a 
substantial improvement on the present 
law. But there was not that necessity, 
and he hoped that several Amendments 
would be introduced into the measure in 
the course of the discussion. In view of 
the statement of the Home Secretary, and 
as the prolongation of the Debate could 
only delay dealing with the details of the 
Bill, he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press his Resolution to a Division. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he desired to join in the appeal of 
his hon. and learned Friend that consider- 
ing the general current of feeling in the 
House it was unnecessary to test the pro- 
portion of that feeling in the Lobby. It 
was, however, most desirable it should be 
understood that those who criticised the 
procedure adopted by the Government in 
regard to the Bill were by, no means to 
be supposed to rank among those who 
were opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
Personally, he was fully prepared to 
accord a thoroughly impartial considera- 
tion to every provision of the Bill. But 
he could not on that account be debarred 
from entering his humble protest against 
the course which had been pursued by 
the Government. The Home Secretary 
had given them an historical sketch of 
the mode in which the Grand Committee 
system came to be established, and had 
confirmed the principle laid down in 1882, 
that Bills of a technical or non-Party 
character were thus to be dealt with. 
He might also have added that Bills of a 
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portance were recommended for that 
machinery. Now he was not going again 
to thresh out the battle of 1882. His 
own views had been in no way modified 
since when he supported Lord Cross in 
opposing the withdrawal of measures in 
their Committee stage from the im- 
mediate cognisance of the House. 
He had always objected to any scheme 
for smuggling important provisions 
through a Committee, whose proceedings 
were practically held in camera, no 
record being kept of them by the House, 
and those proceedings, too, were wholly 
ignored by the Press. The hon. Member 
for Wansbeck apparently thought that a 
great desideratum, and on the same 
principle he would no doubt like to see an 
elimination of all publicity from their pro- 
ceedings. But with such a doctrine he 
(Mr. Lowther) had no sympathy. Re- 
turning to the Bill itself, he felt that the 
Government came to a very unwise 
decision in insisting that it should go 
before a Grand Committee. Of course it 
was not a Party Bill in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, but it did affect 
the question of free contracts, and it 
trenched upon dry interpretation of the 
laws, and it therefore appealed not only 
to lawyers and to capitalists, but also to 
every Member of the House, a section of 
whose constituents must necessarily be 
interested. Important questions were to 
be raised on Report, and they would 
probably be told when they reached tlem 
that they had been thoroughly threshed 
out in Committee. He, for one, would, 
however, decline to be bound by ti.e hole- 
and-corner proceedings of every body of 
his fellow Members, however eminent he 
should discharge his duty as an indepen- 
dent Member of Parliament, and would 
not be deterred from doing so by any argu- 
ments of that kind. The hou. Member for 
Islington had quite properly exercised 
his right to take part in the deliberations 
of the Committee, but it was a note- 
worthy fact that on a very large number 
of questions, whether rightly or wrongly, 
he was often to be found in conflict with 
that side of the House. Still, he had a 
perfect right to his own opinion. If, 
however, they analysed the Division 
Lists, they would find that the number 
of Members who attended as repre- 
senting the Opposition was very small 
indeed, and the Bill now stood before the 


second, as distinguished from first, im- House for consideration on Report very 
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much as it would if it had been referred 
to a Committee of the National Liberal 
Club. The proceedings had been con- 
ducted by practically one side, and he 
could only, in conclusion, remind the 
House that, at any rate in this instance, 
the object of referring a Bill to a Grand 
Committee had utterly failed, and they 
would have now to discuss the measure 
irrespective of what had occurred else- 
where. 

_ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think that this Debate has been 
useful, but it may well now be brought 
toaclose. I only rise to say that the 
responsibility for the decision on this 
question must rest with the Govern- 
ment, and I would not recommend my 
hon. Friend to put the House to the 
trouble of a Division. At the same time, 
I must express my own very distinct 
view that the course which the Govern- 
ment had taken from the beginning to 
the end in this matter had been most un- 
fortunate. Ido not mean to argue the 
question whether or not this was a 
proper Bill in the abstract to send 
to a Grand Committee. Unquestion- 
ably the result of the course the 
Government did take in sending it to 
a Committee under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the Session was that the 
great bulk of the Members of the Com- 
mittee sitting on this side of the House 
were unable to attend. My hon. Friend 
the Member for South Islington tells us 
that of 40 Members in attendance 12 be- 
longed to this side of the House, but I 
venture to say that the Unionist Party 
is not fairly represented by the propor- 
tion of 12 to 28. I cannot, therefore, 
admit that the Committee was fairly re- 
presentative of the two sides of the 
House. At any rate, the electors had 
thought otherwise by making the pro- 
portions in the House much closer, and 
it could not be asserted that the Grand 
Committee on the Bill did accurately 
reflect the strength of Parties of the 
House. I do not, however, wish to go 
over the whole ground again. I have no 
desire to go over the ground again, but 
as it seems to be the wish of the right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite I will 
do so. What happened was this :—After 
the House had been allowed a fragmental 
discussion, at odds and ends of time, on 
the Second Reading of the Bill, the pro- 
posal was made on the part of the Govern- 
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ment to send it to a Grand Committee 
It was then pointed out by my right hon- 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham, with great force, that of all the Bills 
introduced this Session this was the one 
which offered no fitting ground for being 
relegated to a Grand Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman showed by quota- 
tions from the Prime Minister that 
Grand Committees were not appointed 
for considering measures of that kind, 
and agreeing apparently with Mr. Broad- 
hurst he took precisely the same view of 
the case in 1888, for, speaking on behalf 
of the Labour Representatives, Mr, 
Broadhurst was of opinion that the Bill 
of 1888 ought not to be sent to a Grand 
Committee. If that be the case, then 
surely there are double reasons for not 
sending the present Bill toa Grand Com- 
mittee, because the Bill of 1888 was 
simply the embodiment of a Report of a 
Select Committee who had taken evidence 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birming- 
ham, followed by myself, objected 
to its being sent to a Grand Com- 
mittee, and told the Government they 
must take the responsibility; that 
the result of the procedure in Grand 
Committee could not be such as to bind 
the House; and that, in fact, a Grand 
Committee could not be substituted for a 
Committee of the whole House. It is 
under these circumstances that the House 
has to consider what is the proper course 
to pursue. I wish here to put before the 
House one argument that has not yet 
been used. The Home Secretary said 
the Bill would be lost if the Motion 
were carried. Why? It is said that if 
we have a discussion in Committee of 
the House, and a discussion on the 
Report stage, we will be doing the work 
twice over, and thus take twice the time 
that would be occupied if we adopt the 
course proposed by the Government. 
I hold, however, that the Report stage 
was never intended to be a repetition of 
the Committee stage, and not only that it 
ought not to be so used, but I have 
always exerted such influence as I pos- 
sess to prevent its being so used. I 
have always desired that on the Report 
stage we should not dwell at length on 
questions that have been threshed out in 
Committee, the Report stage in the main 
being intended to be used to pick up the 
loose threads of discussion and remedying 
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the omissions that had been left in the 
Committee stage, and to afford the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with one or two of the 
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great controversial matters on which the | 


House might wish to alter the course 
taken by the Committee. By the course 
the Goverumeut are now taking, how- 
ever, they will compel us to treat the 
Report stage as a Committee stage, and 
the details of the measure will have to be 
discussed perhaps with a fulness that 
might not have been necessary in a 
Committee stage, in which hon. Members 
knew they could make good any possible 
omissions in their arguments on the sub- 
sequent stage. The offer of the right 
hon. Gentleman near me, made on behalf 
of the whole Opposition, that in the 
event of the Government accepting the 
proposal to re-commit the Bill we would 
do our best to shorten discussion on the 
Report stage, has been rejected by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary with something like derision. I, 
however, fully recognise that the respon- 
sibility for this measure rests entirely 
upon the shoulders of the Government, 
and seeing that the Government have 
shown no sign of yielding upon the 
point, I think that it would be desir- 
able that my hon. Friend should with- 
draw his Amendment, and that we should 
now endeavour to make what progress 
we can with the discussion of the Bill, 
subject to all the inconveniences of its 
being carried on on the Report stage. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that after 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman he did not desire to put the 
House to the trouble of going to a 
Division upon his Amendment, which he 
now asked leave to withdraw. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES' moved 
the following new clause :— 


(Sub-contracts.) 

“ Where the employer of a workman is, as 
sub-contractor, under a contract with any 
other person, such last-named person shall, for 
the purposes of this Act, be deemed to be the 
employer of such workmen.” 


He said, he had to express his regret that | 
the Government had not found it within | 
their power to frame a clause which | 
should deal with what the Home Secre- 
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tary undoubtedly recognised as a matter 
legislative treatment. 
There was no Amendment, not even the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren), of more vital 
importance to the Bill, and he might add 
with it those standing in the names of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) and 
another hon. Member. The clause 
which he (Mr. Atherley-Jones) had on 
the Paper dealt with what was known as 
sub-contracting. The present state of 
the law induced great mischief which 
that clause sought to remedy. Dealing 
with the present law, he would point out, 
for the benefit of those who might not be 
| familiar with its working, that if a person 
contracted with him to build a house, 
and that person entered into a contract 
with another person for doing certain 
_ specified work in connection with the 
| house, such as providing scaffolding, and 
the person so contracting with the 
principal contractor employed workmen 
| who were injured in the work they had 
| to perform, the remedy for such injuries 
| lay as against the sub-contractor, and not 
| against the principal contractor, unless 


| 


| it could be shown that the principal con- 
| tractor exercised effective control over 
| the work which the injured workmen had 
been set to perform, Anyone who took 
the trouble to read the evidence adduced 
before the Select Committee upon the 
subject of employers’ liability, which was 
the precursor of the very. admirable Bill 
introduced by his right hon. Friend the 
late Home Secretary, would find abundant 
proof of the great mischief which accrued 
through the system of sub-contracting, 
and that that mischief was to a very 
large extent predominant in the building 
trade. But the House would bear in 
mind that under the present law the 
doctrine of common employment applied, 
and, therefore, a workman who was 
injured could not recover compensation 
against his employer, unless the negli- 
gence which formed the basis of his 
action was negligence on the part of the 
| employer or on the part of some one on 
whom he devolved superintendence. 
_ This Bill abolished the doctrine of com- 
/'mon employment altogether, and the 
workman would under it be entitled to 
recover compensation for injuries which 
might have been caused without any 
personal negligence on the part of the 
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employer or superintendent, but which 
might have been caused by the negligence 
of a fellow workman. He would suggest 
that, although the cases in which a con- 
tractor entered into sub-contracts were at 
present comparatively few, and were 
not, in his judgment, entered into 
generally for the purpose of avoiding 
responsibility, this measure, inasmuch as 
it abolished the doctrine of common 
employment, was a direct incentive, he 
would not say invitation, to every em- 
ployer of labour to relieve himself from 
liability by entering into sub-contracts. 
He would not say that high-principled 
employers of labour would do so, but 
undoubtedly there was the strongest 
possible inducement held out to employers 
of labour to enter into such sub-contracts. 
It was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment, having changed the whole of the 
law with regard to the doctrine of com- 
mon employment, to have formulated 
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some scheme by which the mischief he 
had indicated might be obviated. He | 


had put the new clause upon the Paper, 
because he was sincerely convinced that 
it dealt with the matter in the only effec- 
tive way in which it could be dealt with. | 


He did not contend that the clause met. 
all the difficulties of the situation, and he | 
was perfectly conscious of the serious | 
objection that might be taken to it. The 
remedy he would suggest was that the 
contractor, the substantial man who | 
undertook the work and derived gored 
from it, should be responsible, and that | 
he should not be permitted by law to | 
interpose between himself and the work- 
man who was injured a mere man of | 
straw, a mere figment, by which the | 
claim of the workman to compensation | 
might be defeated. His clause simply | 
meant that whenever a man entered into 
an arrangement or fundamental contract 
to carry out work he, and not any person 
whom he might employ as a sub-con- 
tracter, should be responsible to the work- 
men. The hon. and learned Member was 
proceeding to refer to subsequent Amend- 
ments on the Paper, standing in the 
names of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke), and the hon. and learned Member 
for Haddington (Mr. Haldane), when— 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. and 
learned Member would be out of Order 
in referring to cognate Amendments 
standing on the Paper. 


Mr. Atherley-Jones 
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Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said that 
while he did not wish to evade the ruling 
of the Speaker in any way, he 
would like to point out hypothetically 
what would be the effect of certain 
limitations. Supposing, for instance, it 
was provided that the contractor should 
only be liable to the workman for injuries 
stistained if the injuries happened while 
the man was engaged upon work which was 
in accordance with the ordinary busi- 
ness 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, the particular 
limitation that the work should be in the 
ordinary relation of business was one of 
the specific points in both the other 
Amendments. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, he 
must apologise for the transgression. He 
would now point out what he conceived 


'to be an objection to his own Amend- 


ment, and a very formidable one. He 
did not think it would baflle the ingenuity 
of man to find some limitations which 
would meet the difficulty he had pointed 
out. To give a concrete illustration. 
Supposing he undertook, as a contractor, 
to build a house, and he gave the making 
of the doors of the house to some person 
living many miles distant. Under the 
proposed clause, as it at present stood, 
he might be made liable for injury in- 
curred in the making of doors. Of course 
that would be monstrous and most un- 
reasonable. He thought it would be 
possible for the Home Secretary to 
suggest some words of limitation. He 
would suggest some such words as 
these— 

“Where such last-named person has, in the 
ordinary course of business, access to the place 
where the work is carried on.” 

The contractor should only be liable 
where he had real or potential control 
over the work. This Bill would be worse 
than useless if it passed without some 
provision of this kind. He did not 
suggest that employers would enter into 
a conspiracy to evade the law, but small 
employers would to a larger extent than 
hitherto resort to the system of sub- 
contracting. In fact, this Bi!l would be 
the strongest inducement to them so to 
do. He would rather see the Bill 
abandoned than a Bill passed which, in 
his judgment, would be absolutely in- 
operative in affording protection to the 
workmen at large. In conclusion, he 
must say that it was a matter of gratifi- 
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cation that this Bill was now being dis- 
cussed by the House at large. 


Clause (Sub-contracts,)—(Mr. Ather- 
ley-Jones,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a _ second 
time.” 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.): I think it 
would be convenient that I should at once 
state to the House the view that the Go- 
vernment take of the Amendment of my 
hon, and learned Friend who has just 
spoken. I must at once say—and my 
hon. and learned Friend himself has given 
some reasons in that direction—that the 
Government cannot accept this Amend- 
meut., I would first remind the House 
what the object of the present Bill is. 
While admitting that the evils of sub- 
contracting to which my hon. and learned 
Friend has referred are real evils, and 
ought to be met as far as it is possible to 
meet them, I hope to satisfy him that 
that would not be done by the present 
Amendment. Indeed, the Amendment 
is foreign to the object of the Bill, which 
is to give to workmen the same remedy 
for negligence that a third person would 
have, that he shall not be disentitled to 
his remedy by reason of the fa:t that he 
is a workman, and that the accident has 
arisen from the negligence of some 
person in commonemployment. But the 
effect of the proposed clause as it stands 
would be, in effect, to give to the work- 
man a remedy, which would not exist in 
the case of a third person at all. For 
instance, let us suppose that a workman 
is injured by the fall of’ some scaffolding 
on which he is at work, and which has 
been erected by a sub-contractor, under 
an independent and real sub-contract. In 
such a case, under the existing law, or 
rather if this Bill should become law, the 
workman’s remedy would ouly be against 
the immediate contractor—a real and not 
a sham sub-contractor—but if this clause 
were to pass he would have a remedy 
against the chief contractor, the original 
employer, although if the same accident 
happened from the same negligence to 
a third person from the scaffolding 
falling, he would have no remedy at 
all. I admit this is not a conclusive 
or wholly satisfactory objection. But 
there is a much more serious objec- 
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tion than that. It will be observed that 


{the proposed clause applies to all sub- 


contracts ; it makes no discrimination as 
to the character of the contract, between 
contracts which relate to matters within 
the ordinary scope of the business of the 


| original employer and those which do 
| not; nor does it make any discrimina- 


tion as to whether or not the original 
employer had any actual or potential 
control over the work. Let us take a 
concrete illustration of how this would 
work. Suppose a great firm of con- 
tractors undertook the whole of the work 
for a Canal Company, and then divided 
it into sections of one or five miles, 
which they let out to sub-contractors, 
I think it would be offensive to the 
sense of justice of the House (at least 
without a right of indemnity) to say that 
a man employed by a_ sub-contractor 
should have a remedy against the 
original contractor, although he had no 
control, actual or potential, over the 
work. But while that is an extreme 
case on the one side, I quite agree that 
there are cases of a very different kind 
which may be put on the other. Take 
the case of a builder who, having under- 
taken to build a house, lets out the 
brickwork to one, masonry to another, 
carpentry to another, the roofing to 
another—and I have been told that the 
work for particular rooms is often sepa- 
rately let-—I think that that is a case in 
which justice requires that the contractor 
should not be allowed to interpose 
persons to do the work piece-meal, 
so as to avoid his responsibility. The 
question raised is one. of considerable 
difficulty. My hon. and learned Friend 
will perhaps forgive me for saying that 
the later Amendments present a fairer 
ground for the determination of this 
question than the clause he has put 
before us. Not now for the first time, 
but for some time past, the Go- 
vernment have been endeavouring to 
devise a clause which should deal 
with such cases as I have given an illus- 
tration of, and yet should not interfere in 
av unjust way with large sub-contracts 
which are substantial works. These are 
the reasons why the Government cannot 
accept the clause of my hon. and learned 
Friend. 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of stopping 
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the evasion of this Bill, when it becomes | “ What is a sub-contractor ?” consider 
an Act, by sub-contracting. The stronger | the case of A, a factory owner, and B, a 
you make the law, the greater the risk | foreman sub-contracting, as it is com- 
of such evasion, but it is a difficult thing | monly called, with sweated workmen, 
to do, and the only question we need} as the phrase goes. B, strictly speak- 
discuss is how it is to be done. We are| ing, is not a sub-contractor. He is a 
no nearer doing it than we were on the | contractor, and if we are told that he isa 
Standing Committee, where we discussed | sub-contractor, then the words used would 
virtually the same Amendments which | render liable a lady who employs a 
are now before us—those of the hon. | builder to build a house in Devonshire 
Member, my own, and one that we shall | instead of making the Devonshire builder 
come to, late in the new clauses, which | liable ; and the third case, which was 
resembles mine. There are three ways, | stated by the Mover of this Amendment 
it seems to me, of doing it. One general ; | against my new clause on the Standing 
and, of limited ones, one which shall | Committee, though I gave what he did 
bring in the words “done for profit,” or | not give, and what the new clause which 





the words “in the ordinary course of! the Government somewhat favour gives 
his business.” There are great difficulties |—achoice. With regard to the difficulty 
aboutall these. The general Amendments, | which I put third, that “the contract 
such as this, and one which I moved on| with any other person” may have no 
the Standing Committee, are too wide, | relation to the matter in hand ; take the 
though this one in a particular point is | case where A is a great Hotel Company, 
too narrow—as I shall show. The words | financial in its nature, say the Savoy Hotel, 
“for profit ” will cause lawsuits, because | B its builder, and C that builder’s elec- 
we cannot say whether an attorney who | tric light contractor. The General of 
decorates his rooms esthetically does it| Royal Engineers, who is the electric 
for profit, or for the entertainment of his | light contractor, has his gardener injured 
own eye. Or whether a brougham in| at his country place, and the gardener, 
some cases is kept up for profit or not, | instead of suing him, sues Trollopes, or 
and so forth. The difficulties about my | some other builders. This is an absurd 
Amendment we shall discuss when we | case, but the words cover it, and they 
come to them, but they seem to many of | clearly ought not to do so. My conclu- 
us to be less than those of the proposal | sion is, that I still prefer my own general 
which is before us. This proposal is, | words, with a choice,as I moved them on 
however, supported by the Parliamentary | the Standing Committee. But if we are 
Committee of the Trades Congress.| not to have general words, then words 
Therefore, whatever my individual | as to the “ordinary course of business” 
objections to it, I shall support it at a/are the easiest, as recommended in my 
Division, as showing that we insist on| own new clause, and in another new 
having some clause to deal with the sub- | clause which it is probable I anticipate 
ject. The particular difficulties of this | that the Government might favour, 

Amendment partly arise out of the words| Mr. ASQUITH: Perhaps I may say 
“as sub-contractor,” and the same diffi- | one word about this, not in any sense in 
culty arises on a new clause which| the way of hostile criticism, but rather 
follows mine. What is a “sub-| with a view to facilitating a settlement 
contractor” ? Usage varies with| of this question, which I am sure we 
regard to the meaning of _ the all desire to see settled. What I would 
term. There is another difficulty | suggest to my hon. and learned Friend 
about this Amendment, which is that| who has moved this clause is, that it 
where there is a series of sub-contracts | would be more convenient that the discus- 
the Amendment seems to me to provide | sion on the question should take place on 
for only one; and there is a third diffi- | one of the later clauses of the Bill, either 
culty, that the “ contract withany other | the clause of the right hon, Gentleman 
person’ may be one which has no rela- | who has just sat down, or the clause of 
tion to the matter in hand. Finally, the | my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
words “ shall be deemed to be” may, in| for Haddington. Where the words of 
some cases, exclude from liability the | limitation have been already introduced 
real person against whom we ought to | by the framers of the proposed clauses, 
go. With regard to the first difficulty, | it is very much more easy to take the 
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general feeling of the House upon them. 
With regard to the clause of my hon. 
and learned Friend, it is obviously im- 
possible for the House to accept it as it 
stands. No one will contend to-day that 
if—to take a concrete instance—a large 
contractor undertakes such an operation 
as, we will say, the construction of the 
Manchester Ship Canal —a_ gigantic 
operation involving the expenditure of 
millions of money—and if, in the course 
of business, it is necessary to the con- 
tractor to sub-let different parts of his 
contract, such as excavations, dredging, 
and so forth, to independent contractors, 
that every one of the workmen of his 
independent sub-contractor, if he is in- 
jured in the course of the operations, is 
to havea remedy against the man who 
took the original contract. It would be 
imposing a liability so large that it would 
be impossible for anybody to sanction it. 
I think the object aimed at can be pro- 
vided for by a less ambitious and much 
less far-reaching and safer clause ; and, 
while I agree that the case is one that ought 
to be provided for, and, at the same 
time, agree with the right hon. Baronet 
when he says it is exceedingly difficult to 
provide a clause that shall not be either 
too narrow or too wide to meet the re- 
quirements of the case, I would suggest 
to my hon. and learned Friend that he 
might reasonably withdraw his clause 
now, and I will undertake, on the part of 
the Government, when we come to dis- 
cuss either the clause of the right hon. 
Baronet or that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington, to propose such 
amendment in the wording of their clauses 
as appears to us to satisfy the justice of 
the case. The Government do not 
desire that the case should be left un- 
provided for, but, at the same time, they 
cannot assent to the unduly wide terms 
in the proposal of my hon. and learned 
Friend, 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, if 
the difficulty could be met by the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean, or 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington, he should be 
perfectly ready to adopt the course sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman. 
But he believed the only way to secure 
adequate protection was by the clause 
which he had moved. If the Home 
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Secretary would indicate what the 
nature of his Amendments was, then, if 
he considered they would meet the case, 
he should be prepared to take the course 
the right hon. Gentleman had suggested. 


Sire E. CLARKE (Plymouth) thought 
the House was in some difficulty in re- 
gard to this matter. As a point of 
Order, he did not know, if this Amefid- 
ment were negatived, whether it would 
be competent for the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean 
afterwards to propose the clause of 
which he had given notice, and which 
the Government, with some amendment, 
would be prepared to accept. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE: On the point 
of Order may I say that, although the 
subject dealt with by these four clauses 
is undoubtedly the same, the mode of 
dealing with them is as different as it is 
possible to imagine ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : To the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has moved the 
clause I have already stated the difficulty 
I feel in respect to these three clauses, 
and I have suggested—though I have no 
power to do more than make such sugges- 
tion—that the general issue had better be 
taken upon some wider clause than the 
one immediately before the House, saving 
altogether the rights of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to move any Amend- 
ment. I am rather afraid, if this clause 
were negatived, that although it would 
not prevent discussion of the subsequent 
clauses, it would still very much hamper 
the discussion, inasmuch as it would have 
negatived the question of the liability of 
the sub-contractor. If the House thought 
there was no objection to that I would 
suggest, either on the clause of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean or of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Haddington, the point should be 
discussed and an Amendment introduced, 
whereas if this clause was read a 
second time the amount of amend- 
ment which would be _ required to 
bring it into anything like a shape 
in which it would meet with the 
general concurrence of the House would 
be so very complicated that I am afraid 
the House would ultimately get into con- 
fusion. I only throw that out as my own 
view, if the House sees proper to adopt 
it, and escape from the present difficulty. 


Y 
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Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES: May I 
ask you, Sir, whether it would be com- 
petent for me to move to the proposed 
clause of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean the omission 
of a portion of that clause as an Amend- 
ment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Certainly ; the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would be 
perfectly within his right on the under- 
standing that the present clause was 
withdrawn. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES : Under 
those circumstances I shall ask leave to 
withdraw my Amendment upon those 
terms. 
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Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


*Mr. W. M‘LAREN § (Cheshire, 
Crewe) rose to move, in page 1, after 
Clause 2, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(Contracts in certain cases to be exempted 
from application of Section two.) 

“ Subject to the following conditions, if an em- 
ployer has heretofore made with his workmen, 
or any of them, a contract whereby the work- 
men have for valuable consideration deprived 
themselves of any rights under ‘ The Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880,’ Section two of this Act 
shall not apply, and that employer, or his suc- 
cessors in business, may make contracts with 
the workmen at any time hereafter employed 
by or working for him or them, whereby such 
workmen may relinquish any right to compen- 
sation under this Act. 

But such contract shall only be valid— 

(1) If it provide that the employer shall 

make, so long as the workman con- 
tinues in hisemployment, contribution 
towards such an insurance fund, to 
which the workman may also contri- 
bute, as will provide compensation to 
such workman, or, in case of death, to 
his representatives, fur every accident 
occurring in the course of his employ- 
ment, and if such contribution is regu- 
larly paid ; 
If a vote by secret ballot of the work- 
men parties to such contract be taken, 
and two-thirds of those voting are in 
favour of such contract. Such vote by 
ballot shall be taken under the direc- 
tions and supervision of an inspector 
to be appointed by the Board of Trade, 
who shall give their certificate as to 
the result of such ballot, which certi- 
ficate shall be binding on all parties. 
At the request of any number of the 
workmen that may be deemed ade- 
quate, the Board of Trade may order a 
ballot to be taken at intervals of not 
less than three years.” 
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He said: The new clause which I have 
the honour to submit to the House, and 
of which I beg to move the Second 
Reading, is one which I trust may meet 
with a considerable amount of favour, as 
I am sure it has already met with a con- 
siderable amount of interest. I trust it 
will not be supposed that in moving this 
clause, which does to some extent con- 
travene the second clause of the Bill, 
I amin any way hostile to the Bill. 
The very opposite is the case, and 
I give the Bill, and the general 
principle of prohibiting contracting out, 
my most hearty and cordial support, and 
I shall give that second clause my cor- 
dial support in the Division Lobby. But 
when we come to consider what the 
object of the Bill is, Ido not think the 
new clause I have now to move is in any 
way opposed to that object. The chief 
object of the Bill is to do the best we 
can for the working classes in this 
country, to give compensation where 
accidents have happened, and still further 
to try and prevent accidents from hap- 
pening by imposing upon the employer 
a pecuniary responsibility in case any 
accidents are allowed to happen through 
his negligence, or that of persons for 
whom he is directly or indirectly respon- 
sible. And although, under the existing 
Act, there has been a large number of 
eases which have been prejudicial to the 
interests of the workmen, cases in which 
workmen have been compelled to con- 
tract out without any adequate considera- 
tion for the surrender of their legal rights, 
and while such a state of things is en- 
tirely bad, still it does not follow that 
the Bill, drawn in its present form, is the 
best possible gift that we could bestow 
upon the working classes of this country. 
I should like to appeal to my hon. Friends, 
and especially those representing labour 
in this House, and ask them if they are 
prepared to say the Bill, in its present 
form, is the very best thing they could 
wish for? Ido not thinkitis. If they 
were to have the entire drafting of a 
Bill of this kind, they would say they 
could draft a Bill better than the present 
Bill, and, therefore, we need not assume 
in our discussions that the present Bill 
is the best thing that the working men 
of the country could obtain. As a 
matter of fact, my contention is that 
there are a very considerable number of 
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the working men of the country who 
have already got something better than 
the Bill provides. That is one 
of the main points upon which 
I rest my contention, and although we 
wish to strengthen the Bill and make it 
of geueral application to the country, I 
venture to think there is a tendency on 
the part of some hon. Members to make 
the Bill a kind of fetish which every- 
body has got to bow down to and 
worship. If something better than the 
Bill can be obtained, I submit it is a hard- 
ship to force anybody to come within the 
provisions of the Bill, just as it would be 
a hardship to compel a man to take 
something worse than the Bill when he 
could get something better. I think that 
is a general proposition which no 
Member of this House can dispute. 
There is really no benefit in absolute 
uniformity in this matter. It is well to 
level up to a certain standard. But if 
you had got persons who had a higher 
standard you gain nothing by bringing 
them down to a certain level for the sake 
of general uniformity. I would limit tbat 
proposition by this one condition. I have 
no desire to benefit any small section of 
the working classes at the expense of the 
remainder. Those for whom I am 
appealing have, I think, got something 
better than the Bill provides, but if it 
could be shown they were going to re- 
tain that something better at the expense 
of everybody else I should certainly not 
be defending the proposal I am now sub- 
mitting to the House. Itis because they 
can retain that which they have without 
detriment to anyone else which consti- 
tutes the main strength of my argument. 
It is well known to the House that there 
are a number of Mutual Insurance 
Societies of which the Staple feature is 
that the working men have to contract out 
of the benefits of the Act, and in con- 
sideration the employer contributes a 
certain sum, varying in degree, but gene- 
rally a large amount, to the Mutual 
Insurance Society. As a further condi- 
tion of this contracting out every working 
man who is injured, from whatever cause, 
is to receive compensation varying ac- 
cording to the grade of his employment 
and the contributions he himself makes 
tothe Society. The benefit that accrues 
is, that whereas only a limited number of 
men are entitled to compensation under 
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the present law in case of accidents, and 
though a larger number will be entitled 
to compensation under the new Act, yet 
these Mutual Insurance Societies com- 
pensate everybody injured from any 
cause whatever. Therefore, it stands to 
reason that a larger number of Members 
benefit in these Societies than would do 
under the Bill. The main Societies of 
this kind with which we are familiar are, 
in the first place, the three great 
Societies organised by the London and 
North Western Railway Company for 
different grades of their workmen. In 
these Societies contracting out is an 
essential condition of the situation. It 
is even, further, a condition of employ- 
ment. I consider that it ought not to be 
a condition of employment, but I do think 
that contracting out must be a condition 
of belonging to such a Benefit Society. 
Of course, there might be some members 
in the employment of that great com- 
pany who decline to contract out and 
equally decline to get any benefits under 
the Society, but if they are to get the 
benefit of the Society they must contract 
out. In consideration of that the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
contributes five-elevenths of the total 
amount of the funds of the Society and 
some special amount to one of the others. 
The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway have even a better scheme. They 
have no fixed quota as the contribution 
of thecompany. The men pay a certain 
small fixed sum every month, and the 
company pledges the whole of its revenue 
to make up any deficiency which may 
arise. As a matter of fact, that Railway 
Company has, on an average, for several 
years contributed 62 per cent. of the 
funds of the Society, and the men 
have contributed 38 per cent., the 
whole revenue of the company being 
placed at the back of that Society to 
guarantee its liabilities. Then there is 
another company not so familiar to 
Members of this House—that of Sir 
William Armstrong and Company, 
Limited,of Newcastle-upon-T yne—where 
they employ from 8,000 to 10,000 men, 
and that company contributes about two- 
thirds and the men about one-third to 
their Society. In consideration of that 
very large contribution, the men con- 
tract out of the benefits of the Act. 
There are several other Societies of a 
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similar kind. My hon. Friend near me 
presented to-day a Petition from Messrs. 
Tangye and Company’s, of Birmingham. 
About 1,200 men in the employment of 
the company signed a petition in favour 
of the company being allowed to 
continue their Society, the essential 
feature of which is the contracting out. 
To that Society Messrs. Tangye and 
. Company contribute the whole of the 
funds, and the men contribute nothing. 
These are examples of Societies 
which exist on the basis of contracting 
out, and of which the essential feature 
is contracting out ; so that if contracting 
out be abolished these Societies will 
inevitably be disvontinued. The benefit 
the men receive is that if any man is 
injured, either by his own fault or that 
of his employer or any of his fellow- 
workmen or foreman, he receives at once 
substantial compensation and sick pay- 
ment, There is no delay, there is no 
law, and there is no ill-feeling. The 
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whole arrangement is made on the most 
friendly terms ; no money is wasted on 
lawyers’ fees, and none on the uncertainty 
of the County Courts and all the rest of 
it, and the ill-feeling which almost always 


arises when the workman sues his em- 
ployer under the Act is entirely absent. 
So much is that so that the companies, 
as a matter of fact—not in every case, 
but in the majority of cases where they 
can—have a friendly feeling towards a 
man’s widow and children if he is killed, 
and give them the benefit of any employ- 
ment they have open; or if a man is 
injured, so far as possible his place is 
kept open for him until he recovers, 
whilst some easier job is found for him 
if he has been in any way disabled. So 
that the net result of the scheme is 
thoroughly beneficial to the men 
as a whole. It is difficult to 
form an exact estimate of the number 
of men contracting out of the Act who 
get compensation, and who would not be 
entitled under the Bill; but taking the 
existing Act, I think Iam not wrong in 
saying that in these companies I have 
named not 10 per cent. of the men in- 
jured would get compensation under the 
existing law. That is well within the 
mark ; therefore, at least 90 per cent. of 
the men get compensation who are not 
legally entitled toa penny. Then there 
is the question of what will happen 
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under the new Act. There we have no 
data, but I think I am also well within the 
mark when I say thatat present not 20 per 
cent. of the men who are injured in 
various employments get compensation, 
because it is so easy to prove contributory 
negligence. In all large concerns a code 
of rules is laid down, to which the men 
are expected to adhere, and if they 
deviate from the rules they are liable to 
be proved guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. I feel satisfied that in these 
large companies not 20 per cent. of the 
men injured would get compensation 
under the new Bill. Against this, as I 
have said, these Societies compensate 80 
per cent. more than are compensated 
under the Act. I think I need not 
detain the House by any elaborate argu- 
ment as to the benefit of these So- 
cieties. I would like here to refer to 
some words spoken by the Home 
Secretary in Committee on the subject. 
It proves the case that these Societies are 
of great benefit to the men. The Home 
Secretary said he should be sincerely sorry 
to see these Societies, like thatof the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway, done 
away with, and he admitted that they were 
beneficial to the men, and that under 
their working a man was in a better 
position than if he enforced a legal 
remedy. And again, on the Second 
Reading, he said— 


“It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that 
the men, who are undoubtedly in a better 
position in 99 cases out of 100 when they rely 
en the insurance fund than they would be if 
they brought an action at law agree to the stipu- 
lation which the Railway Company insist upon.” 
He has given us a very liberal estimate 
in that case. But I do not regard that as 
the unanimous opinion in this House. 
There was a correspondence in the 
columns of The Sun some time ago in 
which I took part, and I asked my oppo- 
nents to say :—First, are the men, as a 
whole, better off under the Societies than 
under the Act ; and, secondly, if contracting 
out is essential, did they wish to destroy 
the ‘Societies ? Mr. Harford, of the 
Amalgamated Railway Society, number- 
ing 30,000 men—not a very large body— 
answered the first of these queries in the 
negative, and the second in the affirma- 
tive. The hon. Member for Battersea 
(Mr. J. Burns) was even plainer; he 
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“Mr. M‘Laren asks us if we wish to destroy 
these Railway Mutual Societies. I personally 
say yes, and the sooner the better.” 

There is nothing like being straight- 
forwerd. The hon. Member strongly 
objected to the Societies, because he 
thinks they are antagonistic to Trade 
Unions, and are Union-smashing agen- 
cies. Therefore, there are two sets of 
opponents to this clause—those who 
wish to retain the Societies and those 
who wish to destroy them, Now, that 
was the gist of the letter of the 
Member for Battersea. But, Sir, what 
is the opinion of the members of the 
Societies ? A ballot has been taken 
in the three Societies connected with the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company. In the largest of these 87 
per cent. of the men voted in favour of 
being allowed to remain as they are as 
against coming under the Bill, and in the 
two others 95 per cent. voted in favour 
of the existing conditions as against those 
of the Bill. Therefore, there is some- 
thing like unanimity on this subject 
among the North Western men. And 
the men on the Brighton Railway have 
almost unanimously petitioned Parliament 
in favour of allowing them to remain as 
they are. And there is also the case of 
Sir W. Armstrong’s men, who are equally 
anxious to retain their Society. On the 
other hand, the Midland Railway Com- 
pany do not ask their men to contract 
out, but they have never paid more than 
£1,300 a year for compensation under 
the Act, while the contribution of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, with only a third more men, is 
£20,000. It is true that the Midland 
Railway Company has a,Friendly Society, 
to which it contributes £9,000 or 
£10,000, but that is not essentially an 
Accident Society. If a man’s first wife 
dies that Society helps him to bury her ; 
but if he marries again, and his second 
wife dies, it gives him no help. It is a 
general Friendly Society. The object of 
my proposal is to give the men in the 
various Societies a choice. That is a 
most reasonable and an_ essentially 
Liberal demand. It is limited to the case 
of Societies existing at the time of the 
passing of the Act. I do not wish it to 
apply to Societies that may be formed in 
future. The Home Secretary gave a 
number of very good reasons in Commit- 
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tee against extending it to Societies that 
might be formed in the future. One of 
these reasons was that the ballot sug- 
gested would not be suitable for numerous 
small employments. But in the cases to 
which I have referred the Societies have 
existed 12 years, and the meu are well 
able to judge whether they are good or 
bad. It is true that the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants oppose the 
clause. Well, Sir, I have much sym- 
pathy with that body, and have repeat- 
edly urged my constituents to join it. But, 
although it is a Society that has a great 
many branches up and down the country, 
they are mostly small, and it makes a 
greater show than its numbers justify in 
comparison with the body for whom I 
have the honour to speak. I am aware 
that the Home Secretary, relying on 
Clause 3, will urge that the Bill will not 
destroy the Societies. But Clause 3 is 
entirely illusory. It provides that if a 
workman chooses to sue instead of falling 
back on the Society the portion of the 
insurance fund which is equivalent to 
the employer’s coutribution should be 
treated as payment on account of 
any compensation the man may 
obtain. But how will that clause 
apply to the case of the Brighton 
Railway ? The North Western makes a 
fixed contribution, but in this case the 
company does nothing of the kind, but 
simply guarantees to meet any deficiency 
in the fund that may arise. How are we to 
estimate the contribution of the company 
when its whole funds are pledged, in 
case of necessity, to support the Society ? 
As a matter of fact, the contribution 
varies from year to year, and it is 
about 62 per cent. at the present moment. 
There is another fact we must remember. 
I am sorry to say that the Directors of 
the London and North Western have 
come to the conclusion that, in the event 
of the Bill becoming law in its present 
form, they will stop their contributions 
to the Societies. But, that being the 
case, it is idle to say that the Bill will 
not destroy the Societies. Yet it is said 
that Clause 3 will meet this difficulty. 
I invite those who say that this deci- 
sion on the part of the companies 
is bluff, to talk privately with some of 
the Railway Directors in the House, and 
they will quickly learn that these geutle- 
men are in earnest in the matter; and I 
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can hardly blame them. If the Directors 
pay £22,000 a year in order to get rid of 
liability for actions for damages I do not 
think they can be expected to continue 
that contribution and yet to be shot at 
all round. And they will be shot at if 
tke practice of contracting out be pro- 
hibited, especially in cases of death, for 
the representatives of the deceased will 
be pretty sure to get into the hands 
of the lawyers, who would persuade them 
that they would do very much better by 
bringing an action than by taking the 
grant from the fund. I think the com- 
panies would run the risk of having a 
very large number of cases brought 
against them. I certainly understood 
the Home Secretary on two occasions to 
pledge himself that if there was a danger 
of the Societies being injured he would 
be prepared to modify his Bill. I 
thought that was what he said upon this 
question in reply to the deputation of 
railway men which I had the honour of 
introducing to him. I have not his 
words on that occasion by me, but this 
is what he said on the Second Reading — 
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“While we prohibit any contract whereby a 
a workman prospectively relinquishes his right 
under the Act, at the same time we are fully 
sensible of the importance of not doing any- 
thing to discourage the growth of those insur- 
ance funds to which I have referred as to re- 
move the inducement to the employer to cor. 
tribute to them.’ 


Well, the Bill is certainly removing that 


inducement. And again— 


“While, therefore, we forbid the workman 
from prospectively abandoning the statutory 
right once for all, we permit, in those cases 
where there isa fund to which the workman 
and the employer have contributed, the work- 
man either to resort to the fund or to bring his 
action. We permit him to take his choice.” 
But you do not permit him to take his 
choice, because there would be no choice 
for him to take. It is merely playing 
with words to say that if the Bill passes 
as it stands it will be open to the work- 
man to take his choice, because you 
cannot compel the company to continue 
its contribution, and, if it did not do so, 
there would be no choice for the work- 
man. You do not givea man a choice 
when you effectively destroy one of the 
alternatives before him. I do not wish 
to force the men into these Societies. I 
would give them liberty to do as they 
liked. It is said that the men in the 
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employ of the London and North 
Western Railway are such craven 
hounds—subject to all sorts of intimida- 
tion, and that their balloting in favour 
of the Society was a sham. I can 
prove it is very different, and that 
nothing would induce the men to be a 
party to this Society if they disliked it. Up 
to 1889 there was a pension fund belonging 
to one section around Crewe—a pension 
fund to which they said they objected, 
but to which the employers insisted that 
the men were attached. When the time 
came round for the ballot on the question, 
whether they wished to continue it or 
not, 11,485 of the membership of 12,682 
voted for its abolition—and this hap- 
pened in the teeth of the known views of 
the Directors and officials. Therefore, it 
is apparent that when the men desired to 
abolish one of their funds they had not 
the least hesitation in doing so. I trust, 
therefore, that we shall not hear it said 
that the men have not the courage of 
their convictions. I do not wish to tres- 
pass on the time of the House, but there 
is another point on which I wish to say 
a few words. It is said that these 
Societies prevent men from joining 
Trades Unions. I do not believe that 
that is so. There is nothing to prevent 
them from joining Trades Unions, or 
striking if they think necessary. If the 
largest of their Societies were broken up to- 
morrow there would be only 6s.6d.a head 
for every man in it; and, therefore, there 
is nothing to prevent a man going out on 
strike. When the strike is over they 
would. re-enter the Society, and matters 
would go on as before. Asa matter of fact, 
many of the men are Trades Unionists. 
A very large number certainly are. A 
considerable number belong to the Amal- 
gamated Engineers. If there were any 
force in this objection that the Societies 
would discourage Trade Unionism it 
would apply far more to a Society like 
that of the Midland Railway Company, 
for it is a Friendly and a Pension 
Society, and the man would lose much 
more by striking against the Midland 
than they would by striking against the 
London and North Western. Then, 
again, it is said that the continuance of 
these Societies would destroy the pre- 
ventive character of the Act, and make 
employers careless ; but I can say that ex- 
perience does not justify this. Taking one 
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series of years with another, the deaths 
have fallen from 3°2 to 1°34 per 1,000 in 
one department and from 2°2 to 0-9 per 
1,000 in another. So that it is clear 
that these Societies have not increased 
the death-rate. This is one special point 
—a point upon which I challenge reply. 
I want to know and have it shown that 
any man outside these Societies would be 
injured if these Societies are allowed to 
continue. This is the erua of the 
question. If it can be shown that the 
rest of the workmen in the country 
would be injured by these specific 
Societies I will abandon my case. I 
had the pleasure of meeting the Trades 
Council of Crewe, aud they asked me to 
tell the House that they would not be so 
selfish as to continue the Society if they 
thought it was going to injure their 
fellow-workmen elsewhere. I say it is 
impossible that a single working man or 
woman could be either benefited or in- 
jured or in any way affected by these 
Societies continuing. The members, 
therefore, are entitled to say, “ We have 
something better than the Act will pro- 
vide for us, and if it will not injure you 
why should you take it from us ?” That 
is substantially the whole cf my case. 
If it can be proved that others would be 
injured ; that they would get less com- 
pensation in case of injury, then I will 
admit that I have no case. I wish to 
leave the whole responsibility in the 
hands of the men themselves. I do not 
ask for any certificate from the Board of 
Trade or the Home Office as to the 
efficiency or sufficiency of this Society. 
If the men by a two-thirds majority vote 
in favour of these Societies they are the 
best judges of their owe interests. Let 
a proper ballot be taken; let the whole 
responsibility be on the shoulders 
of the men; give them the choice 
either of the Bill or the Societies. 
That is fair; but I would provide 
for a ballot to be taken every three 
years after the passing of this Bill, so 
that if the men changed their minds, or 
thought they had made a mistake on the 
first ballot, then they could correct it. 
Under this second ballot they could 
destroy the Societies if they were doing 
harm ; if they wished they could con- 
tinue them; but I would say that we 
should continue for the present, and should 
not have any alteration made for three 
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years. That is the case I wish to press 
upon the House. I also value these 
Societies, because they create good feel- 
ing between employers and workmen. I 
am strongly in favour of Trades Unions ; 
but I say while these Societies do not 
prevent Trades Unions, they do create 
good feeling, and I hope the House will 
hesitate before adding to the troubles we 
have to face in the lock-ont in the coal 
trade, and other industrial difficulties. I 
hope the House will hesitate before de- 
stroying a great system, which has been 
worked for many years by both parties, 
and created a friendly feeling between 
employer and employed. It should be the 
duty of the House to try and preserve 
that good feeling. Men work more 
happily when they know they are on 
good terms with their employers, and will 
be compensated in case of accident or 
death, and that their widows and children 
will be looked after. Therefore, in mov- 


ing the Second Reading of this clause, 
in which I am willing to accept any small 
alterations, I am sure the House will pass 
it in order to preserve this great system 
in which so many men are interested, 


Clause (Contracts in certain cases to be 
exempted from application of section 
two,)—(Mr. W. M‘Laren,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
Sir, I rise for the purpose of seconding 
the Second Reading of the clause 
which has been moved by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Crewe. This is not 
a new subject with me, Mr. Speaker, 
Five years ago I spoke in this House 
in exactly the same sense as I am going 
to speak now. This is.a matter of 
great interest and importance, and 
one to which I have devoted a great deal 
of time. I think, therefore, I may claim 
to make a few observations. The common 
object of the Government and of 
all of us in this legislation is to give 
workmen reasonable protection in the 
best way against Directors and capitalists ; 
but I sincerely believe that the Bill 
in its present form will have an opposite 
effect in the case of 60,000 men in the 
employ of the London and North 
Western Railway. I speak for the 
great majority of these men, and I 
do not propose to speak for anyone 
else. I believe that the Amendment 
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now proposed will not in any way 
impair or injure the general operation of 
the Bill. The object of the Amendment is 
to exempt existing insurance fuads ; and it 
does not apply to future funds. Iam 
not saying whether that is a consistent 
course or not. I am not saying whether 
future Societies are not fairly entitled ; 
but I say that my object is to secure 
to the men of the London and North 
' Western Railway what they have 
already got, and what they wish to 
retain. That is all I want. We have 
a great advantage in knowing, to a 
large extent, the points that will be 
made against us in consequence of the 
discussions that have gone on in news- 
papers and magazines. I wish to point out 
a few facts that I think have a distinct 
bearing on this matter. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Crewe alluded 
to my other hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea (Mr. Burns), who says, plainly 
enough—“I would destroy every one 
of your funds, and every one of your 
Friendly and Insurance Societies, in 
any way connected with a _ great 
Railway Company.” One of his 
reasons for wishing to destroy them, 
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amongst others, is this—because all the 
Railway Unions are against them. I 
dare say I am as much in favour of Trades 
Unions as anyone in the House, and I 
remember advocating them at a_ time 
when it was not popular to do so; 


but surely it cannot be said that 
a Trades Union which numbers only 
one-fourteenth or one-fifteenth of a 
whole particular trade is to control 
or to claim to represent the whole body. 
The Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants (which is, I believe, an 
excellent Society) has, according 
to its Secretary, 30,611 members. 
Well, there are—and I take it from the 
Chairman of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany at a recent meeting held to deal 
with some other subject—for the Mid- 
land is not concerned in this question— 
there are 500,000 railway employés 
in the country, and I ask is it fair that 
these 30,000 men, with 5,000 or 6,000 
belonging to another Union of railway 
workers, should claim to speak for the 
whole 500,000, and to dictate to the 
70,000 men on the London and North 
Western and the Brighton Railways, when 
the enormous majority of those 70,000 
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undoubtedly wish the present arrange- 
ments to continue? But the Member 
for Battersea says that the North 
Western men are not in favour of con- 
tracting out of the Act. Well, I really 
do not know how he is to be convinced. 
The hon. Member for Crewe alluded to 
the ballot taken in the Traffic Depart- 
ment, and i will not deal with that again; 
but I would allude to the ballots in the 
Running Department and the Works De- 
partment of the London and North 
Western Railway. It happened one 
day that the hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck Division (Mr. Feuwick) 
asked me why we did not take a 
ballot of the Running Department. I 
said we did not because I was told that 
the Running Department men were 
unanimously in favour of the present 
arrangement. The hon. Member said— 
“That shows what different things we 
are told, for I was informed that they are 
unanimously against it.” I said—‘ Then, 
we will take a ballot atonce.” I did not 
like the ballot paper which had been used 
in the Traffic Department, as I thought it 
contained information that a document of 
that kind should not contain. I there- 
fore drew up a ballot paper which, at the 
request of the hon. Member for Wans- 
beck, I submitted to the hon. Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt). 

Mr. FENWICK: I did not make 
such a request. The hon. Member pro- 
posed to draw up a ballot paper and 
submit it to the hon. Member for Mor- 
peth and myself. I was not in town, and 
I gave no instruction to anyone to act on 
my behalf. 

Mr. COBB : Iam not trying to bind 
the hon. Member to the terms of the 
ballot paper. My point is that the ballot 
paper was shown to the hon. Member 
for Morpeth, and I shall not be contra- 
dicted when I say that that hon. Member 
said it seemed to put the question fairly. 
A ballot was taken in the Running De- 
partment on that paper, and the result 
showed that there were 9,556 men in the 
Department, of whom 93 per cent. were 
in favour of the present arrangement 
being continued, 4 per cent. were against 
it, while 3 per cent. did not vote at all. 
In the Works Department the ballot 
showed that there were 7,443 men con- 
cerned, that 89 per cent. were in favour 
of the existing arrangement, and 4} per 
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cent. were against it, while 64 per cent. 
did not vote. The Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society, Mr. 
says in the same correspondence that 
the men are incapable of expressing a 
free, opinion by ballot, and he 
says that this is the result of 
overshadowing influence of officialism. 
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I say that is a libel both on the ballot | 


and on the London and North Western 


men. I dare say I know these men quite | 


as well as Mr. Harford. I happen to 


have had a great deal to do with that | 


railway for a good many years, not as 
a Director, not even as a shareholder, 
but simply through living on the line 
and travelling a great deal on it long 
before I was in Parliament, and I ven- 
ture to assert that there is no more 
independent class of men in this 
country than those employed on the 
North Western Railway, and they are 
not such fvols as not to know how to 
vote for their own interests by ballot. 
But, assuming that the ballot which has 
been taken is delusive—and I do not 
believe it is—the operation of the clause 


moved by my hon. Friend is conditional | 


on a ballot being taken under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade, and if one- 
third of the men employed by the com- 
pany and voting show by that ballot 
that they do not wish to have the 
present arrangement it will cease. 
will then be their own affair, and they 
will not have the system. 
that the men were forced to join the 
Society, and contract themselves out of 
the Act of 1880. Now, that is not the 
ease. When the Employers’ Liability 
Act was passed in 1880 there were 
32,400 members in the Wraffic Society, 
and the North Western Company con- 
tributed to its funds a fixed amount of 
£1,500 a year, and the men obtained 
certain advantages as to insurance under 
what is called Schedule B. On the Act 
being passed an alteration was made, and 
far greater advantages were given under 


what is called Schedule A, but every | 


man was allowed the option of remaining 
under the old arrangement. Only 114 


men remained under the old arrangement, | 


and to this day 19 men are under it. 


Therefore, it is not true to say that the | 


men, whether they liked it or not, were 
contracted out of the Act. 
and said truly, that the main object in 
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It is also said | 


It is said, | 
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| view ought to be to prevent accidents 
rather than to pay money in respect of 
them after they have occurred. We 
shall all agree with that, I am sure. The 
hon. Member for Battersea spoke of 
the existing arrangement enabling the 
Directors to make a profit out of preven- 
| tible accidents, and he went on and said 
that the continuance of the existing 
system gave the Directors the power of 
continuing for profit the present slaughter 
of their men and injury of their passengers. 
The argument, therefore, is that the 
London and North Western Railway 
| Company gain money by having more 
|accidents. But, of course, the fact is 
just the opposite, because the more acci- 
dents there are the more the London and 
North Western Railway Company has to 
pay to these funds. The hon. Member 
'for Crewe gave certain figures as to 
deaths, showing how they had decreased 
since 1880, and, therefore, I will not go 
into them. And now I come to an 
| important argument—and, if it were true, 
almost a convincing argument—against 
| the existing arrangement. It has been 
said, in letters from men of undoubted 
integrity, that the present arrangement, 
|in conjunction with the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend, compels all future 
employés to sign away their liberty, and 
forfeits all contributions made by men 
leaving or discharged, and that, therefore, 
the men are obliged to remain in the 
service of the company. I will show 
that both these propositions are fallacious, 
As to future men, the clause which I 
am now seconding distinctly provides 
that at the end of every three years a 
small number of men may demand another 
ballot if they do not like the position, 
and then, if they have the support 
of one-third of the number of those 
voting, they can put an end to the 
-arrangement. But the other point 
is more important—namely, that if a 
man is discharged or leaves the com- 
_pany’s service, he forfeits what he has 
paid to the insurance fund. Now, that is 
not the case at all. It is assumed that 
he has some interest in an existing fund 
that remains. But there is no fund re- 
'maining. These Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies must be regarded in the same light 
as Fire Insurance Companies. They ure 
not sick or benefit funds—they have 
/nothing to do with sickness. A man 
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pays to insure himself against accident. | 
They pay their way as they go along. 
The funds are exhausted, and there is | 
nothing left, and the year’s payments | 
often exceed the year’s receipts. If a | 
man is fortunate enough not to have had | 
an accident he has got the full benefit | 
of his contribution, for he has been 
insured against accident, and his contribu- 
tion has helped his less fortunate fellow- 
workers. The man who insures against 
fire does not necessarily want his house | 
burnt down. There is nothing in. the 
fund that anyone could take away, save 
a comparatively small balance, amounting 
to about half a year’s income, which is 
kept to provide for contingencies. If 
that were divided up, and the men were 
to each take a share—as they would if 
the company were to be wound up— 
that share would be 6s. 6d. each. The 
system of the men taking out part 
of the premiums has already been tried, 
and has failed. Up to the end of 
1876—that was before the Act of 1880 
was passed—the Rules of the Society | 
provided that anyone leaving the com- | 
pany’s service should take with him half | 
the premiums he had paid, but it was | 
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found that this crippled the efficiency of | 


the fund. It was found that it was | 
better to pay the money away in in- | 
surance claims. The system was, there- | 
fore, altered with the absolute consent of | 
the men, all the 60 delegates representing | 
the men voting forthe change. Therefore, | 
they have abstained by their own act | 
from doing that which it is said | 
they are going to be prevented, 
from doing by the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. This fund that the hon. 
Member for Battersea wishes to do away | 
with is totally different to a pension, 
sick, or superannuation fund, for it has 
no invested fund (except the small cur- 
rent balance) of which every member, if 
he lives, is entitled to a share. And 
this leads me to the case of the other 
companies. I have been told over and 
over again that the benefits which the | 
North Western Company give to their | 
men in this Society are enjoyed by the 
men in other employment who are not 
compelled to contract themselves out of | 
the Act, but I have not been able to find | 
one instance of the kind, and I shall be | 
glad if any Member of the House can | 
mention one. 


Mr. Cobb 
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An hon. Member: The Great Eastern 
Railway. 

Mr. COBB: I do not know anything 
about that. The Great Northern, the 
Great Western, and the Midland have 
funds which are distinctly sick and 
benefit funds. In the case of the Mid- 
land, it is true, there is also an element of 
insurance against accident in connection 
with the provident fund, but it is 
quite subsidiary and does not stand 
in the same category as the London 
and North Western case, The Londonand 
North Western have provident, pension, 
and superannuation funds, apart and dis- 
tinct from the mutual insurance fund. To 
these different funds the company con- 
tribute, over and above the £20,000 a 
year they contribute to the insurance 
fund, £24,000 a year, and at the present 
moment £891,000 is invested in the funds. 
The hon. Member for Crewe alluded to 
Clause 3 as the Home Secretary’s answer 
to the whole case as I understand it; 
but I observe, reading the proceedings 
of the Committee, that the clause, 
which is the support of the Home 
Secretary’s case, was opposed in Com- 
mittee by the hon. Member for Battersea 
and all the Labour Members. Then 
there is another argument which I admit, 
of course, has great weight. The hon. 
Member for Crewe said that only 
10 per cent. of the accidents pro- 
vided for by the present arrange- 
ments would be recoverable under 
the Act. That is an argument which, 
to a large extent, can be used by the. 
Home Secretary, because he will 
naturally say to the Directors—“ Well, 
if it is such a flea-bite—if it is only one- 
tenth of the amount you now contribute, 
that you will have to pay when the Bill 
passes—why make all this trouble about 
it? Why not pay the £2,000 or £3,000 
a year under the Act, and give 90 per 
cent. to the Society ?” That is a matter 
for the Directors todecide. I have nothing 
todo with them. I sympathise only with 
the men, and I leave the Directors to 
their own devices. I do not say I agree 
with what they have done, or with what 
they are going todo. Whether their prin- 
ciple as to the Billis right or wrong, I will 
point out what I consider to be their 
position. Before the Act of 1880 was 
passed, the Directors, as I have said, 
contributed a fixed payment of £1,500a 
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was passed—I do not know whether the 
Directors were more frightened of the 
Act than it has since turned out they | 
need have been—the Directors gave 
exceedingly liberal terms, much better 
terms than they need have given. These | 


terms produced last year to the men | 
£1,500 they | 
The consideration was | 
that the men who accepted these new | 


£22,000 instead of the 
received before. 


terms should contract themselves out of 
the Act. The Directors say that the | 
consideration for that £22,000 was not | 
merely the money they saved—it is not 
money —but they think, 
company, 
holders, and, still more, as I understand 


it, an advantage to the men, that there | 


should be no possibility whatever of any 
litigation arising between the company 
and any of its employés. They may be 
right or they may be wrong in 
making that bargain, but, surely, 
if they think it good and wise to 
do that they have a right to do it. It 


is obvious that if the Bill passes in its 
present form the whole consideration is 


gone, because there may be litigation. 
There will be no contracting out of the 
Act, and I think the hon. Member for 
Battersea promises plenty of litiga- 
tion in the very letter to which 
I have referred, for he says that, 
instead of having to pay £20,000, the 
company will have to pay £60,000 a 
year. The Directors say they are willing 
to remain as they are now. Having made 
their bargain—good or bad—they are 
willing to abide by it ; but if the situation 
is altered, they say they will cease the 
existing arrangement, and return to the 
payment of the £1,500 fixed amount they 
paid before, and the men must make it 
up or not as they like. Hon. Members 
say that is all bluff, and I can only state 
to the House the result of my endeavours 
to ascertain the exact position in that 
matter. The Directors, having carefully 
considered the subject, passed a formal 
resolution to discontinue their payment, 
and I have done my best to find out 
whether they mean it or not—because 
if the men are to have the same ad- 
vantages that they have now, I do not 


care twopence for the position of the 
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Directors. I have to do with the men, 
and not the Directors. I have been 
assured by many of the Directors and 
officials of the company, and officially by 
the Secretary, whom I called on for the 
express purpose of making the inquiry, 
that if the Bill passes in its present 
shape they do mean to go back to 
the old and less liberal arrange- 
ment. I may be innocent; it may 
be that I am imposed upon ; but there 
'are Directors of the company in the 
| House, and I daresay one of these will 
get up in the House and say what they 


| do mean to do, and the House will of 
by any means entirely « question of | 
rightly or | 
wrongly, that it is an advantage to the | 
an advantage to the share- | 


course take what he says as true. 
Whatever line the Directors take, it 
is of no use the House abusing them 
and telling them what they ought to do 
in the matter. I may not agree with the 
course which they take ; I may not agree 
with them in reverting to the old 
arrangement, but, after all, they can do 
what they think best. I have to look 
solely to the effect upon the men. 


| That effect will be that they will lose 


from their insurance fund £15,000 a 
year, which they wish without hurting 
others to keep. I know that that would 
be most injurious to them, and I therefore 
support the new clause. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I think that every- 
one who has listened to the two speeches 
which have been delivered by my hon. 
Friends must agree that they presented 
the case of their districts—the men of 
the North Western Railway—with 
singular ability and moderation, and I do 
not desire to import anything in the 
nature of heat into the discussion. I 
have said from the first that I regard 
this as a very difficult and important 
question, and I wish to state to the 
House as frankly and as candidly as I 
can the considerations which, after the 
fullest possible deliberation, conducted 
with every desire to be impartial—and to 
meet if I can the wishes of my hon. 
Friends—have led us to the conclusion 
that we must adhere to the clause as it 
at present stands, and ask the House to 
reject the proposal now brought forward. 
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My hon. Friends have spoken almost ex- | propose that the individual workman 
clusively of this matter as it affects the shall be left to make his own bargain 
fortunes of the employés of the London face to face with his employer. What 
and North Western Railway, but the | the hon. Member proposes is that if in 
House must look at the matter from aj}a particular undertaking he can get as 
wider and more general point of view. | many as two-thirds of the men to agree 
After all, we are not legislating by way | to relinquish their rights, then the other 
of privilegio in the interests of a third should be bound by their deter- 
particular industrial undertaking : and | mination. So that even my hon. Friend 
even if it could be shown that in this | recognises that this is a matter which is 
form there was a serious danger of the | not safe to leave to the individual work- 
Bill’s prejudicially affecting the interests man. Both those who propose and those 
of so large a body of men as the 60,000 | who oppose the Bill start from this 
servants of the North Western Company | general principle. I wish now to say a 
—though I do not for a moment acknow- | few words with reference to the question 
ledge that it could—I do not admit that | of insurance. I am not hostile, nor are 
that would be decisive in the issue which | the Government hostile, to these funds, 
the House has to determine. In the | provided that the employers’ liability is 
opinion of the Government, this is not a | made good and that they recognise the 
measure brought forward in the pecuniary | responsibility the law casts upon them. 
interests of workmen or employers, but a | It has been said of this Bill, as was said 
measure advocated because we believe of the Act of 1880, that it only operates 
that unless you make this change in | for the protection of the workman by the 
the law you will neither secure | instrument of litigation. I was rather 
adequate compensation in the event of , surprised to hear an hon. Member who 
injury to persons engaged in industrial | supports this clause say that it is a Bill 
employment, nor, what is still more im- ‘the main effect of which will be to put 
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portant, the incentive to employers to | fees into the pockets of the lawyers. 
take due precautions for the safe conduct | [Cheers.] Have hon. Gentlemen who 


of their industrial employment. It is on | cheer that sentiment studied the history 


these grounds that we bring forward this | of the Act of 1880? Do they suppose 


measure as one not protecting merely a 
class, but the community at large. We 
propose that the men employed on the 
railways shall not be allowed to contract 
themselves out of the scope of the law. 
The danger is a very serious one. The 
Act of 1880 was an Act considerably in 
advance of the then existing law. It 
imposed on the employers a_ greater 
burden of responsibility, and a very large 
proportion of the great employers of 


labour in the country immediately pro- | 


ceeded to enter into an arrangement with 
their workmen by which the latter re- 
linquished all the rights which Parlia- 
ment had conferred upon them. That 
state of things existed to a very large 
extent under the comparatively mild pro- 
visions of the Act of 1880; but how 
much greater will be the incentive to the 
employers to do this—unless Parliament 
steps in to protect the men—in view of 
the larger obligations which we are now 
seeking to impose !_ Indeed, no one pro- 
poses that the workman shall have perfect 
freedom of contract in this matter. Even 
the hon. Member for Rugby does not 


Mr. Asquith 


that the benefits which that Act 
has conferred upon the working classes 
are to be measured by the number 
of actions that have been brought 
iuto the Courts of Law? The truth 
is exactly the reverse. The moment 
you lay down a principle of law, such as 
was laid down in that Act, and will be 
laid down with much greater clearness in 
the Bill before the House, then, when a 
particular state of facts arises which 
calls for the application of that prin- 
ciple, the parties concerned do not go to 
their lawyers or rush into the Courts of 
Law, unless there should be some doubt 
as to the truth, or unreasonableness or 
obstinacy on one side or the other. In 
such cases they may make a reasonable 
arrangement among themselves. The 
value of Acts of this kind is not to be 
judged, I think, by the comparatively 
small number of cases in which, owing to 
the doubtfulness of the facts or the un- 
reasonableness of one or other of the 
parties, litigation is resorted to, but 
|rather by the number of arrangements 


| voluntarily made out of doors. There- 
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fore, I do not atall admit that this Bill, any 
more than the Act which it is intended 
to supersede, is one to be worked by 
means of litigation. I have been quoted 
as saying that these insurance funds do 
provide for a larger measure of benefit to 
the men than the legal liability imposed 
on the employers by the Bill. That is 
perfectly true, but it is subject to this 
qualification—that, so far as I am aware, 
there is not one of these funds to which 
reference has been made which, after all, 
in the event of death, gives to the work- 
men as much, or nearly as much, as he is 
likely to secure under the present Bill. 


Dealing with the case of the London and | 
North Western Railway Company, which | 
| the essential feature of the contract, 
| which is the contracting out of the Act 


is deliberately put forward as a typical 
instance of the benefits conferred upon 
the men, what does the House suppose is 


the maximum payment? Under Scale | 


A it is £100, and in the second class 
£80, in the event of death. The lower 
scale is £40. I say that this maximum 
of £109 in the first class and £80 in the 
second is, as every one will be ready to 
admit, a much less sum than would be 
awarded by any jury in such circum- 
stances. Though I am ready to admit 
the advantages derived by the men from 
these funds, I deprecate any exaggera- 
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funds. I ask the hon. Gentleman who 
maintains that proposition to point to 
any provision in the Bill which will, 
directly or indirectly, have that effect. 
[Mr. W. M‘Laren : Clause 10.] Clause 
10 puts an end in future to any contract 
whereby a workman contracts himself out 
of his legal rights under the Act. But 
my hon. Friend is begging the question 
altogether when he says that because the 
workman is to be prohibited from con- 
tracting himself out of the Act therefore 
funds of this kind are to be put an 
end to. 

*Mr. W. M‘LAREN: Clause 10 does 
terminate the contract under which every 
one of these Societies exists. It cancels 


of 1880. By abolishing that part of 
the contract it abolishes the contract 
altogether. 

Mr. ASQUITH : With great deference 
to my hon. Friend, I must say that there 
is a fallacy in his argument. He assumes 
that because of this particular stipula- 
tion, whereby a man renounces for all 
time his rights under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, if this Bill passes the 
Railway Company will cease their con- 
tributions to the fund, and that the fund 


tion. There are very serious events | will come to an end. Assuming that 


which might happen in the industrial | the Directors of the London and North 
life of the workmen by which he would | Western Railway Company regulate 
be very much better off if he were their conduct in this matter, not upon 
allowed to proceed to law under this Bill | principles of generosity or even humanity, 
than if he were left to an insurance fund. | hyt on sound business principles, such ‘a 


At the same time, I admit fully that it is| thing will not happen. I must here 


an immense advantage to have an arrange- 
ment under which, when an accident re- 
sulting in disablement, partial disable- 
ment, or death occurs, without an inquiry 
into the cause of the accident, a large 
sum is promptly paid to the family of the 
workman. I repeat what I said on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and what I 
said when the matter was being discussed 
by the Standing Committee—namely, that 
if I thought the effect of the Bill would 
be necessarily or probably to destroy 
arrangements of this kind, I should pause 
a long time before I urged the House to 
accept it in its present form. But the 
effect of the Bill on these funds has, in 
my judgment—I do not say wilfully, but 
from misconception and exaggeration— 
been wholly misrepresented. We have 
been told that the Bill will destroy these 





call attention to the ballot paper 
which has been circulated among Mem- 
bers of this House, and which I am 
bound to say, without making any impu- 
tations on those who framed the docu- 
ment, contains the most misleading mode 
of stating the question involved in this 
Bill that human ingenuity could have 
devised. What are the questions that 
are put to the men by the London and 
North Western Railway Company in this 
paper. They are— 

“Tf you are in favour of the present system 
of insurance, make a cross opposite this 
space ;"” 
and 

“Tf, instead of the present system, you are in 
favour of any one being allowed to contract 
himself out of the Act, make a cross in this 
space.” 
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In other words, the men were led to 


believe that the alternative before them | 


was either to abandon for all time this 


system of insurance or to contract them- 
selves out of the Act. I contend that | 
the question, and the only question, that | 


ought to have been put to the men was 


whether or not they were in favour of a | 
Bill in substitution of the present system, | 


or whether they were in favour of a Bill 
to be prepared in the future enabling 


them to contract themselves out of the | 
law. I do not profess to know what | 


answer would have been given to 
that question; but, I say, until the 
question has been put in a direct and 
straightforward form, you are not en- 
titled to assume that the opinion of the 
servants of the London and North 
Western Railway Company is what is 
represented—that they are in favour of 
contracting themselves out of the Act. 
All that the Bill prohibits in terms is a 
contract whereby a workman renounces 
his rights under the Act. Under Clause 3 
we have provided that where a fund of 
this kind exists, and the workman seeks 
to resort to his legal remedy and sue for 
damages, the employer shall be entitled 
to set off the value of the amount he has 
contributed to the insurance fund. That 
is perfectly reasonable and equitable, be- 
cause it insures the employer who con- 
tinues to contribute to the insurance fund 
against paying the man both in the form 
of damages and of contribution. But I 
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| Western Railway. They contribute 
something like £22,000 a year to this 
|fund, being nearly half as much as the 
men themselves contribute. The fund 
| insures the men against every form of 
accident or disability from whatever cause 
arising. My hon. Friends have told us to- 
day—and I accept their statement—that 
| the percentage of accidents which could 
be brought under the existing Employers’ 
Liability Act is not more than 10 per 
cent. Very well. Are we, therefore, to 
be asked to believe that, whereas the 
legal liability of the Company—the only 
thing from which they are absolved by 
the contract—is only 10 per cent. of the 
total number of accidents, they contribute 
this large sum of £22,000 a year simply 
in view of that liability ? The proposi- 
tion only needs to be stated to refute 
itself. Judging from the circumstances, 
when the company altered the sea'e of 
their contribution in 18801 should say 





| that they could not foresee what the 


measure of their liability would be ; but 
| I should think that the £1,500 which the 
| company were in the habit of contri- 
| buting to the fund would probably have 
| covered the whole expeuses of litigation 
| in any one year since the fund has been 
| in existence. If they contribute £22,000 
| instead of £3,000 now it is because they 
| have some good reason for it. We have 
been referred to the cases of the other 
companies which contribute to the work- 
men’s funds without insisting upon them 


carry the matter further. Not only do I | contracting out of the Act. I will take 
say «loes the Bill not directly do anything | the case of the Great Eastern Railway 
to put an end to these contracts, but I! Company. The company pay half and 
say that that ought not to be its indirect | the men pay half of the premium. 


effect. Having no intimate knowledge | 
of the working of the minds of the | 
Directors of the London and North West- 
ern Railway Company, I do not predict | 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) : Is the scale of payments the 
same ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : No; the scale of 


what they will do as a matter of fact.| payment in the case of death or partial 
y pa) P 





All I can predict and argue about is 
what they might be expected to do as 
reasonable men, having regard to their 
own interests and to those of the great 
undertaking with whose affairs they are 
charged. That brings me to this ques- 
tiou—Is the real motive and incentive to 
the employer to contribute to these in- 
surance funds the agreement on the part 
of the workman that he will not resort 
to his legal remedy under the Employers’ 
Liability Act ? I say it isnot. I take, 
first, the case of the London and North 


Mr. Asquith 


| disablement is not as liberal as that of 
| the London and North Western Railway. 
I understand that it is £30 as against £80 
| or £100. The contribution both of master 
and men is on a similar seale on the 
Great Eastern ; but the contributions 
bear the same proportion to one another. 
Then there is the case of the Midland 
Railway. This isa very significant case. 
They contribute £9,000 a year to a 
Society which, I agree, is not only an 
Accident Society, but also gives sick pay 





and superannuation. The company do 
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not insist that the men shall contract out ; service of the company, that fact ought 
of the Act as a condition of sharing the! not to disentitle him to some benefit 
benefits of the fund. And what is the | from his contributions. If he remained 
result ? The result to the company in | he would be entitled to something. 

respect of litigation is this—that, having) Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin Univer- 
39,000 men in their employment, the | sity) : I will explain. The fund merely 
total am unt recovered from the company | provides compensation for accidents 
or paid by the company for the whole of | which occur while in the service of the 
the year of which I have Returns was | company. 

£660. In other words, that is the legal; Mr. ASQUITH: I am quite aware 
liability of the company as actually | of that, but the man loses all the sums 
enforced by the men. That was theamount | he has contributed the moment he leaves 
in the year 1885. I say, therefore, that | the service of the company. I am not 
the experience of these companies shows | saying that it is a wrong or an inequit- 
two things. In the first place, it shows | able arrangement, but I say it does have, 
that it may well be worth the while of | and is intended to have, the effect of 
the employer to contribute to the in- | making the men remain in the service of 
surance fund without demanding thatthe | the company. The contribution of the 
men shall contract out of the Act; and | company may, therefore, very well be 
that, in the second place, when he does | justified, I do not mean in point of 
this, the legal claims to which he ex- | morals—it needs no justification of that 
poses himself are comparatively trifling. | sort—but as a matter of business, by the 
What is the real motive which leads the hold which it gives the company over its 
employers to contribute so largely to men, and by the harmonious state of the 
these funds ? It is not to escape the relations between them which it produces. 
comparatively small liability which is | Will that motive have lost any of its 
cast upon the employer under these Acts. | foree when this Bill passes into law ? 
It is, as my hon. Friends have frankly Do hon. Members say that it will be any 
said, to establish a good state of rela- less to the interest of the Directors of 
tions between the employers and the the North Westera Railway if this Bill 
men. It is to gather all the persons in passes that they should still have this 
their employ within «n industrial ring-| hold over the men, and still have 
fence ; to exclude the operation of out- | harmonious relations with them ? Unless 
side influences which might show dis- they are prepared to maintain in op- 
sension between the masters and the men ; ;| position to the argument which I have 
to secure for the companies—and I do | been advancing that the real considera- 
not say that it is an improper motive at | tion for the contribution of the company 
all, for it is one which might well weigh | to the fund is not that upon which I 
with prudent men of business—to secure | have been dwelling, but is the desire of 
for them a hold over the men in their | the company to be exempt from their 
employ which will make the men think | comparatively insignificant liability under 
once and twice, and even thrice, before | the Act, then they must agree 
they resort to strikes or other labour dis- | that the motives which ought to 
putes. It may be described quite as | operate will not be substantially affected 
fairly as an insurance against strikes as | if the Bill passes. I started by saying, 
an insurance against employers’ liability. | with I think general assent, that con- 
In this connection I may say I cannot | tracting out of the Act is regarded by 
help thinking it a significant fact— | both sides as a thing which ought to be 
though both my hon. Friends who have | the exception and not the rule. I have 
spoken on behalf of the London and also shown that it is not necessary in 
North Western Railway seek to mini- | order to protect these insurance funds to 
mise it—that any servant who leaves the | make an exception in their case, because 
company’s service from any cause what- | the motives which protect them are in 
ever, except injury or death, forfeits all | themselves sufficiently strong. Now I 
share in the fund. I should have thought | come to the actual proposal embodied in 
that if a man had paid his premium year | the clause. I am glad to see that my 
after year for the purpose of receiving a | hon. Friend repudiates two suggestions, 
contingent advantage, and then left the | both of which have been made on previous 
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occasions, and one of which is embodied 
in some of the Amendments of which 
notice has been given to this Bill. 
The first was that the adequacy of any 
equivalent to the rights which the law 
may give should be determined by the 
Courts of Law. In other words, if there 
is any existing arrangement between 
master and man, and if the man seeks to 
enforce his legal right, the master may 
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plead that arrangement, and the Court will | 


have to determine whether or not it is 
reasonable. 
to that suggestion; and it has this 
obvious objection—that it would force 
you into litigation in every case to deter- 
mine whether the contract was one which 
the law should allow. 
suggestion was that it should be left to 
some Government Department to deter- 
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the rights which the law gives them, 
then it surely would be an unjust thing 
to confine to working men who have 
already entered into the arrangement the 
power of doing so. My hon. Friend 
indicates he will make a concession on 
this point. I do not want my hon. 
Friend’s concession. I must test his 
position really by the facts and by the 
logical consequences which follow from 
his argument. If that argument is good 


Liability Bill, 


| for anything, it is good not only to pro- 


There are many objections | 


The second | 


mine whether a particular arrangement | 
between the master and his men was a | 
fair equivalent for the rights of the men 


as given by the Act. In my view, how- 
ever, no Government Department is fit 
to be entrusted with the duty which it 
would involve—namely, the task practi- 
cally of revising, with imperfect means 
of knowledge and a most insufficient 
staff, the industrial arrangements made 
between masters and men in, perhaps, 
a hundred or a thousand different trades 
throughout the country. _If contracting 
out is to be allowed at all, masters and 
men are themselves far better judges of 
what is fair than any Government De- 
partment would be. Then we come to 
the proposal before the House. What is 
it? It is to permit the men to contract 
out of the Act, provided that the em- 
ployer contributes to the fund which 
insures against every form of accident, 
and provided that two-thirds of the men, 
upon a vote to be taken by ballot, are in 
favour of the arrangement. I must 
submit two observations on the form of 
the proposal. In the first place, it is 


confined to existing funds. Why ? 
If it is reasonable that arrange- 
ments of this kind should be 


entered into between master and men; 
if it be the fact that the eulogies my hon. 
Friend pronounced on the London and 
North Western Railway Company are 
justified ; if there exists on the part of 
the working classes throughout the 
country a widespread desire to take ad- 
vantage of this scheme in preference, to 


Mr. Asquith 





tect existing, but all future arrangements. 
If I were in my hon. Friend’s position I 
would not in the least degree assent to 
the limitation which he has suggested. 
The second criticism which I have to 
make is that my hon. Friend does not 
provide any scale or minimum of contri- 
bution on the part of the employer. 

*Mr. M‘LAREN : I let the men have 
the whole responsibility. 

Mr. ASQUITH: So that however 
small the proportion of that contribution 
may be, provided that two-thirds of the 
men could be got toagree to say that this 
was a reasonable arrangement, my hon. 
Frien dwould compel the Courts of Law to 
allow it as an exemption from the ope- 
ration of the Act. That, I think, is a 
very strong proposal. Apart from those 
two matters of form, let me come to the 
question of industrial ballots. I have a 
considerable suspicion of ballots in such 
cases. The very form used in the case 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company shows that even with the 
best intentions in the world it is very 
difficult to frame a paper that will satis- 
factorily bring out the genuine opinions 
of the men. It is proposed, I know, to 
throw the duty on some Government 
official, and again I say that neither the 
Board of Trade nor any other Govern- 
ment Department possesses the requisite 
machinery or necessary stuff to deal with 
problems of this kind. But I must ask 
the House to look a little further into 
this question. Where you have a large 
body of 50,000 or 60,000 men, as in the 
case of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, the difficulties of the 
ballot are not so great as in the case of 
smaller undertakings; but, even there, 
I am by no means sure that the result of 
the ballot would be found to accord with 
the result of a Parliamentary Ballot. 
Certainly information which reaches me 
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—necessarily from private sources—from 
various points on the London and North 
Western Railway Company’s system 
leads me to say not that the ballot was 
unfairly taken, but that as a result of the 
form of the paper which I have already 
criticised, the proportions of the men in 
favour of and against contracting out of 
the Act are very different from what 
would appear to be the ascertained results. 
That, however, is a thing which only 
time can prove. But, apart from the 
large railways, how are you going to 
apply the proposal to typical undertakings 
in the country? ‘Take the ordinary 
manufacturer, employing 200 or 300 men. 
Could a secret ballot be taken under 
these conditions so as to bring out, even 
approximately, the real opinions of the 
men? The ballot in such cases would 
not in reality be secret. The way in 
which each man had voted would cer- 
tainly become known, not only to his 
fellow-workmen, but also to the foremen 
and managers; and the fact that it 
would be so would influence the men in 
giving their votes, and would render 
wholly untrustworthy any ballot taken 
under those cases. We must deal with 
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the facts that we find. Given the 
industrial conditions under which the 
great majority of businesses in this 


country are carried on, I assert that such 
a ballot would be hardly worth the paper 
used for it. There is one other point. 
Who is to guarantee the solvency of the 
fund ? Again, I say it is all very well 
to take the case of the London and North 
Western and Brighton Railway Com- 
panies, whose solvency no one doubts ; 
but if a scheme of this kind is good for 
one it must be good for another, and you 
would have no guarantee whatsoever that 
any given fund in which the working 
men and employer were jointly interested 
was in a condition of solvency to meet all 
claims that might be made upon it ; and 
you would not, therefore, be certain 
the men were not getting something 
far less valuable than the right 
to sue their employers for damages. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that the clause 
is illogical, in that it proposes only to 
deal with existing institutions and 
arrangements, and would be impracticable 
if applied to any but the very largest 
industrial undertakings. There can be 
no doubt what the opinion of the work- 
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ing classes is, without distinction of 
Party—for this is not a Party question. 
The working classes have, by every 
means in their power, indicated their 
opinion that a Bill which, while safe- 
guarding against negligence in the con- 
duct of employers’ work, does not at the 
same time give them protection from im- 
provident contracts whereby they got rid 
of their legal rights, would not satisfy 
their needs. Ido not believe that any 
ease of real hardship or grievance 
in the terms of the Bill can be 
made out in the case of the body 
of men whose interests have been 
so ably championed by my hon. Friend 
to-day, and I must ask the House to 
adhere to the principle contained in the 
Bill, and to proiibit, under all cireum- 
stances and for ali purposes, these con- 
tracting-out arrangements, which, safe- 
guard them as you may, will, you may 
depend upon it, in the long run, be used 
to take away from the men the pro- 
tection which this Bill intends to lay 
upon them, and so to frustrate the inten- 
tions of the Legislature. 

Mr. NEWDIGATE = (Warwick, 
Nuneaton) said that, like all hon. Mem- 
bers who addressed the House for the 
first time, he rose with some diffidence, 
but he felt he would not be doing his 
duty if he did not speak upon this sub- 
ject, in which many of his constituents 
were deeply interested. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
spoken as if he did not believe in the 
reality of the ballot lately taken by the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, and he stated that he had 
private information to guide him as to 
the real feeling of railway men in this 
country. He, however, would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, and any other hon. 
Members who were of the same opinion 
with the right hon. Gentleman, to come 
any day to Nuneaton Station and speak 
with the men, from the humblest 
platelayer to the highest official, 
and he undertook to say there would be 
no difficulty in ascertaining the opinions 
of the men. He had talked with great 
numbers of them himself ; and knowing 
what he did, he begged any hon. Mem- 
bers whose minds were still open on the 
subject, and who were not bound by 
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political exigencies to vote either one 
way or the other, to pause before they 
supported legislation which by its action 
would smash up some of the most useful 
institutions which existed for the work- 
men of this country. He must protest 
against some of the observations which 
had fallen from the opponents of the 
clause. The hon. Member for Rugby 
had referred to the assertion of Mr. 
Harford, the Secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, as 
to the character of the ballot among the 
North Western men, and he had also 
dealt wita the attitude of the hon. 
Member for Battersea towards these 
institutions. He endorsed the strictures 
of the hon. Member for Rugby, and he 
would challenge any hon. Member who 
doubted the justice of their statements to 
speak with the railway men themselves. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said he was legislating from a 
wider and more general point of view 
than that of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, or any 
other company which might have mutual 
insurance arrangements; but he would 
venture to say that there were many 
hon. Members in the House in whose 
constituencies, as in his own case, 
Mutual Insurance Societies existed, and 
who would vote for the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Crewe. He failed to 
see what ground the opponents of the 
hon. Member for Crewe had to stand 
upon. It was left entirely in the hands 
of the men themselves to say what they 
would do, and if they did not like the 
arrangement it would be open to them to 
do away with it. All through his 
speech the Home Secretary laid more 
stress on the fact that the amount of 
compensation obtainable through the 
mutual insurance arrangement would not 
be so great as would be recoverable at law. 
He would like to refer the House to a 
case which was reported in The Bir- 
mingham Mail of the 22nd of June last. 
According to this, one of the railway 
servants at Crewe, a man 60 years of 
age, while crossing the line got his foot 
in the points, and before he could extract 
it he was knocked down by an engine, a 
portion of the foot was torn off, and later 
on a further portion had to be amputated. 
It was manifest that the company were 
not to blame for that unfortunate acci- 
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dent. It was a case of pure misad- 
venture, and if the man had brought an 
action in a Court of Law he would not 
have been awarded a penny of compensa- 
tion; yet, under the mutual insurance 
scheme, he was entitled to his guinea a 
week for 12 months, and then to £100 
in the event of his being unable to resume 
work. Was it, then, fairto pass a Bill 
putting men who were so injured out of 
their present right to compensation under 
these schemes? He would ask the 
Home Secretary one further question: 
What would happen to those men who 
had for, perhaps, 10 years been paying 
into these Mutual Insurance Societies ? 
It had been openly declared that if this 
Bill became law that the employers 
would not give more than they were 
obliged to, and that they would not 
support Mutual Insurance Societies. 
Then take the case of a man who had 
subscribed to such a _ Society for 
10 years, and who, through good for- 
tune, had not suffered any injury, 
and had to come upon its funds. Suppose 
that a week after the Society had ceased 
to exist—in consequence of the passing 
of this Bill—he sustained some terrible 
injury by no defect in the machinery 
and through no default on the part of his 
employers? He would, of course, under 
such circumstances, be unable to sue for 
damages. Would the Government give 
such a man compensation. He would 
not detain the House any longer. The 
case for the men had been well put by 
the hon. Members for Crewe and for the 
Rugby Division, and he would only add 
that from his own local knowledge he 
was in a position to assert that the 
feeling of the men was very strongly in 
favour of the clause, and he asked the 
House to pause before they dealt a fatal 
blow at the Mutual Insurance Societies 
by refusing to pass it. He thanked the 
House for the kind way in which it had 
listened to him. 


*Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to move the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I hope that advan- 
tage will be taken of the 10 minutes still 
left to us. 


*Mr. HUNTER assented, and said he 
hoped not to trespass upon the attention 
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of the House for much more than the 10 
minutes remaining of that day’s Sitting. 
The question raised by the Amendment 
was one of a very peculiar character. 
When the subject was before the Grand 
Committee he voted in support of the hon. 
Member for Crewe, because he thought 
that would be the safer course to adopt 
at that stage; as if stronger arguments 
against it were forthcoming on the Re- 
port stage it would be open for him to 
cast his vote in accordance with such in- 
formation. ‘The point in this case in- 
volved a choice of two evils. On the 
ove hand, it was an evil to introduce an 
exception to the contracting-out clause. 
He believed it would be possible to 
frame an Amendment which would, under 
certain contingencies, allow workmen to 
contract out of the Act only in those 
cases in which better provision was made 
for them than they got under the Act. 
He did not think it was beyond the powers 
of Parliamentary draftsmanship to frame 
an exception which would have that 
effect. But, at the same time. while such 
a provision would not affect the security 
of other workmen, there was one thing 
it would necessarily do, and that was it 
would impair their sense of security. 
Workmen did not read, and were not 
familiar with, the language of Acts of 
Parliament ; and if they knew there was 
an exception, they would never feel 
confident in their own minds that 
they were safe against contracting out. 
Therefore, whatever they might do, 
however safe the exception might be, 
although it might not impair the men’s 
real security, it must impair their sense 
of security. On the other hand, he did 
not sympathise in the least with those 
who looked with indifference or hostility 
upon such schemes as that of the London 
and North Western Railway Company, 
and he would goa long way to secure 
their continuance, and, more than that, to 
encourage the growth of similar schemes. 
What was the foremost advantage of such 
schemes ? It was that they offered an 
absolute and certain provision, and, what 
was even more important, an immediate 
provision ; and, in the case of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, it was to a certain extent 
an adequate provision. ‘Therefore, his 


vote would not be given in any spirit 
of hostility to the object aimed at by the 
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Mover of the Amendment. Indeed, he 
would go into the Lobby with the Mover 
of the clause if it were shown that the 
only way in which the continuance of 
these funds could be secured was by 
passing the clause, or if it were shown 
that the provisions of the Bill were incon- 
sistent with the Rules of the Society. 
When the matter was before the Grand 
Committee he thought that the Bill as it 
stood would destroy the fundamental 
principle of the London and North Wes- 
tern Railway Company; but having 
recently examined a copy of the Rules, 
he had come to the conclusion that, by 
substituting the word “after” for the 
word “before” in the 23rd clause of 
their scheme, a way might be found out 
of the difficulty. ‘This was, no doubt, a 
matter of law on which many hon. Mem- 
bers in the House would be able to set 
him right if his opinion were wrong. 
The Rule read at present— 

“For members who, before sustaining the 
personal question in question, agree to accept 
the contribution of the company 
provision is made under the highest head. 
The suggestion was that the first line of 
the rule should read “ For members who 
after sustaining,” &e. He thought that 
a contract by a member after sustaining 
injury to accept the compensation pro- 
vided by the funds of the Society would 
not only be not illegal, but perfectly 
consistent with the terms of the Act. 
To put the matter in a sentence, while 
the present Bill forbade contracting out 
of the Act, it did not forbid contracting 
out of the insurance fund. No doubt he 
might be told that under such a change 
of the Rules it would still be possible for 
a workman to give up his rights in the 
fund to sue the company. Theo- 
retically, that was so; but, practically, 
would any workman take that alterna- 
tive? In thecase of temporary disablement 
a workman hoped to return to his work, 
and would not bring an action against 
those from whom he hoped for further 
a Moreover, he would get 
21s. a week during his illness, from the 
date of his injury ; whereas, if he went 
to law, he would have to wait a long 
time before recovering anything, and in a 
few weeks his slender resources would 
be exhausted. It was obvious that the 
immediate character of the payment 
| would constitute an enormous inducement 
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received by Her Majesty’s 


which, at all events in the case of the | Government as to further fighting in 
London and North Western, they would | Matabeleland ? 


receive at least as much as they would 
obtain by going to law. There was, in 
fact, not the slightest probability that 
any man would choose to go to law 
rather than accept the contribution from 
the insurance fund. 


It being half-past Five of the clock 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


WORKING MEN'S DWELLINGS BILL. 
(No. 9.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Wednesday next. 


to sit 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Twenty-fourth Report brought up, 
and read ; to lie upon the Table, and to 


be printed. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION ACT, 1888. 

Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the Board of Trade creating the Eastern 
Sea Fisheries District, &e. [by Act]; t 
lie upon the Table. 

TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1312 (Portugal) [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 
Copy preseuted,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial In- 


terest, No. 308 (France) [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he wished to ask the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether any information had 

Mr. Hunter 





o Chartered Company ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tar COLONIES (Mr. S. 
| Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Yes, 
Sir; we have received the following tele- 
| gram at 12 o’clock to-day from Sir Henry 
Loch :— 


“Goold-Adams report, Ist November, his 

| column was two miles to the north-west of Im- 
pandine kraal. On 3rd November he moved to 

position four miles to the north-east. While on 
march the rear portion of his wagon column 

was attacked. Rearguard being strengthened 

general action ensued, resulting in dispersal of 

enemy, who took refuge in neighbouring hills. 

Makalakas report Gambo, Lobengula’s son-in- 

| law, commanded in person. Goold-Adams 
regrets to report following casualties :—Cor- 

poral Mundy, Bechuanaland Police, and Ser- 

geant Darm, British South Africa Company's 
Police, and four natives killed; Mr. Selous, 

Sergeant-Majors Robertson and Dempsey, and 
eight natives wounded, all doing well. Selous, 
while gallantly defending rearmost wagons, re- 
ceived bullet wound inside, bullet glancing 
along the ribs. He is already moving about. 
Enemy lost over 60 killed. Goold-Adams 
pushed on at once to feel for the enemy. He 
reports that Khama’s men behaved splendidly.” 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 


| Rusheliffe) said, he supposed that it 


might be taken that the telegram did not 
come through the channels of the 


Mr. S. BUXTON: The telegram 
came from Sir Heury Loch to the 
Marquess of Ripon. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he would like 


‘to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 


| the Savings Banks Bill would be pro- 


ceeded with ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, the Bill was down for Second 
Reading in the Lords to-morrow, and, of 
course, it came within the Rule laid down 
by the Prime Minister that Bills which 
had been disposed of in this House would 
be proceeded with. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before Six o’clock. 
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521 Public Authorities 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 9th November 1893. 


NEW PEER. 

The Right Honourable Sir Charles 
Synge Christopher Bowen, Knight, one 
of the Lords Justices of Appeal, having 
been appointed a Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary under the provisions of The 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, with 
the dignity of a Baron for life, by the 
style and title of Baron Bowen of Col- 
wood in the county of Sussex—Was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR IRELAND. 

Earl of Portarlington (Claim to vote 
for Representative Peers for Ireland)— 
Ordered and Directed, That a Certificate 
be sent by the Clerk of the Parliaments 
to the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, 
stating that the Lord Chancellor of the 
United Kingdom has reported to the 
House of Lords that the right of the 
Earl of Portarlington to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to the satis- 
faction of him the said Lord Chancellor ; 
and that the House of Lords has ordered 
such Report to be sent to the said Clerk 
of the Crown in Ireland: And it is here- 
by also Ordered, That the said Report of 
the said Lord Chancellor be sent to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH IN- 
TERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT (CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE SCHEME). 

Her Majesty’s answer to the address of 
the 4th of September last, delivered by 
the Lord Steward (M. Breadalbane), 
and read as follows : 

I have received your address praying 
that I will withhold My assent to the 
following portions of the Cardiganshire 
Intermediate and Technical Education 
Scheme : Page 10 (clause 48), lines 29 
to 37 inclusive; pages 16 and 17, the 
whole of Part VII.—namely, the whole 
of pages 16 and also page 17, down to 
the end of line 27. I will comply with 
your advice. 


VOL. XVIII. [rourtH sErizs.] 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 1869 TO 1889, 
AND WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDU- 
CATION ACT (MERIONETHSHIRE 
SCHEME). 

Her Majesty’s answer to the address 
of the 4th of September last, delivered 
by the Lord Steward (4. Breadalbane), 
and read as follows : 

I have received your address praying 
that I will withhold My assent to the 
following portions of the Merionethshire 
Intermediate and Technical Education 
Scheme: Clause 91 (4) from the word 
(“ boarding-house”) to the end; clause 
91 (ec). I will comply with your advice, 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Message from the Commons, That 
they have appointed a Committee to 
consist of Five Members to join with a 
Committee of this House to consider the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, and request 
this House to appoint an equal number 
of Lords to be joined with the Members 
of their House. 


SOUTH AFRICA—MATABELELAND, 
Moved— 


“That the Order of the 22nd of September 
last, That further Correspondence relating to 
the British South Africa Company in Mashona- 
land and Matabeleland (in continuation of 
Sere | September 1893) do lie on the 
Table, be discharged.”— (Zhe Marquess of 
Ripon) ; agreed to. 

Tue MarQvEss or RIPON : I think 
it may interest your Lordships to hear 
the contents of a telegram which I have 
received this afternoon from Sir Henry 
Loch. It arrived at 1.4 p.m., is dated 
9th November, and is as follows :— 

“ Following message received from Colonel 
Goold- Adams :—‘ 6th November. Yesterday 
Makalakas sent in representations asking for 
protection, stating column from east in posses- 
sion of Buluwayo and Lobengula fled, also 
Gambo and his large impi had fled towards 
Gwai River, leaving Buluwayo to the right. 
Messengers have reached me from Jameson 
confirming above. 1 am sending message to 
Jameson, and am starting with my column for 
Buluwayo at once.’ Gambo is Induna who 
commanded impi against Goold-Adams’s force 
on 2nd November.” 


PUBLIC AUTHORITIES PROTECTION 
BILL [#.1.].—(No. 270.) 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order), and agreed to. 


2A 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Moved, “That the House do adjourn 
till Monday.”—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 

THe Marovess or SALISBURY : 
Before the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment is put, I should like to ask the 
noble Earl opposite whether he has 
anything to tell us in reference to what 
is by courtesy called the course of Public 
Business in this House ? 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBer_ey) : I am glad to have the 
opportunity of saying that I think the 
most convenient plan will be that we 
should, in the first place, dispose of the 
Business which is now before the House. 
There is the Savings Banks Bill, the 
Scotch Fisheries Bill, and the Indian 
Army Bill. With regard to the latter 
Bill, the House will cousider the Com- 
mons Amendments on Friday week. 
When those measures are disposed of will 
be the proper time to consider what the 
further course of Business shall be. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
With regard to the Scotch Fisheries Bill, 
I think it would be an advantage if the 
noble Earl would state whether three or 
four days’ notice will be given before it 
is taken, because I believe there are 
several noble Lords from Scotland who 
take considerable interest in it. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY : I can 
quite understand that considerable interest 
is felt in the Bill, and I will take care 
that ample notice is given of the day 
when it will be taken. I understand that, 
in point of fact, there is no Business for 
to-morrow, and J propose, therefore, that, 
subject to Judicial Business, the House 
should adjourn to Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 9th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


ALLEGED OUTRAGES ON INDIAN 
NATIVES 


Mr. WEBB (Waterford): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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India whether inquiry has yet been made 
into a case referred to in Jndia for 
August, wherein it was stated that a 
Private, John Rigby, had kicked a 
punkah coolie to death, and been let off 
with a fine of Rs.100; and whether he is 
aware that, as stated in the same paper, 
a Judge, in trying a white man for out- 
raging a Rajput woman, admitted 
charging the jury with a strong bias in 
favour of the accused ? 

*TueE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georece Rus- 
SELL, North Beds.): The Secretary of State 
has received information that the punkah 
coolie having fallen asleep at his post, 
Private Rigby jumped out of bed and 
gave him one or more blows on the body. 
The medical evidence showed that the 
cause of death was rupture of the spleen, 
which was in such a state that the 
slightest blow might have broken it, and 
there were no external marks of violence. 
In these circumstances, the Magistrate 
convicted Private Rigby of voluntarily 
causing hurt and sentenced him to pay a 
fine of Rs.100, or, in default, to three 
weeks’ rigorous imprisonment. The fine 
was paid, and awarded as compensation 
to the relatives of the deceased. With 
regard to the second question, I must re- 
fer my hon. Friend to the answer which 
I gave on the 14th August last—namely, 
that the Secretary of State is informed 
that there is no ground on which the 
decision of the Court can be questioned. 

Mr. WEBB: Is it true the Judge’s 
Charge did show a strong bias in favour 
of the accused ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: No doubt the 
Judge summed up in favour of the 
accused, but he does not admit that he 
showed any bias. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the free working of the 
Labourers’ Cottages (Ireland) Act is 
much impeded by the present complicated 
preliminary procedure and heavy pre- 
liminary expense ; and whether, in view 
of the consequent suspended action of 
many Unions in Ireland, he will take 
early steps to remedy these defects ? 
*THeE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): This question has recently 
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been receiving my closely personal atten- 
tion, and I hope shortly to be in a 
position to come to a determination on 
the matter. 


THE VEE SKERRIES. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has recently 
received a Memorial from Shetland ask- 
ing that a lighthouse may be erected on 
the Vee Skerries ; whether he is aware 
that this light has long ago been 
approved by the Northern Lights Com- 
missioners, but objection has been raised 
by the Trinity House Corporation ; and 
whether he proposes to take steps at 
once to have the question settled, and 
start the erection of some light to pro- 
tect the dangerous west coast of 
Shetland? 

Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : No Memorial has been 
received by me during the present year 
on the subject of the hon. Member's 
question. On the 31st December last 
the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
honses informed me that they intended 


to apply to the Trinity House for tne 
requisite statutory approval to the erec- 


tion of this light. I was not aware that 
the Trinity House had raised any objec- 
tion, but until their decision is giveu the 
Board of Trade can take no statutory 
action in the matter. I must, however, 
add that a very expensive work is now 
in course of construction off the north- 
west coast of Scotland, and this, on 
financial grounds, precludes the possi- 
bility of any extensive new works being 
undertaken for the present. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether I did not place before him 
the document ou the subject mentioned 
in the last paragraph of the question, 
and did not that Memorial strongly urge 
on the attention of the Board of Trade 
the necessity of proper lighting at 
that part with a view to facilitating navi- 
gation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I do not recollect 
the document to which the hon. Member 
refers. No doubt he has correctly 
described it. But we are at present en- 
gaged in extensive works on the north- 
west coast of Scotland which will cost a 
large sum of money, and until we have 
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complete the work in hand we can 
undertake no new works. In fact, we 
have practically exhausted the money at 
our disposal. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Are 
the works alluded to Peterhead Har- 
bour ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 


Forest Commission. 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland what progress has so far been 
made by the Deer Forest Commission ; 
how many Members of the Commission 
have taken part in the inquiry during the 
last two months ; if fewer than the full 
number, what is the reason for this ; 
and, when is the Report likely to be 
ready for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : At 
the same time, may I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is true that the 
Deer Forest Commission has made 
arrangements to terminate its sittings for 
this year at an early date; why the 
Commission have so long delayed their 
inquiry into the area of deer forests and 
sheep runs in Ross-shire, the county con- 
taining the largest deer forest area in the 
Kingdom ; whether it is now intended 
to give Ross-shire representation on the 
Commission; whether he can see his 
way to add more representatives of the 
tenants to the Commission ; and whether, 
on the termination of this year’s inquiry, 
a Report of the work of the Commis- 
sion will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): It is the fact that the 
Highlands aud Islands Commission have 
concluded their sittings for the year. 
The period of the year during which 
their outdoor work can be done is at an 
end, and they have, at a great cost of 
labour to themselves, utilised the season 
which was favourable to their operations. 
The Commission have not delayed their 
inquiry into the area of the deer forests 
and grazings in Ross-shire. The central 
parts of the Counties of Inverness and Ross 
and Cromarty have been dealt with, as also 
the whole of Caithness-shire, the whole 
of Sutherlandshire, and certain parts of 
Easter Ross. I do not propose to recom- 
mend any fresh Commissioners, nor do I 
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consider it my duty to say how many 
meetings of the Commission each in- 
dividual member shall attend. Mr. 
Macleod has withdrawn his resignation, 
and I have every hope that all the Com- 
missioners will work together to fulfil 
the object for which they were appointed. 
The Commissioners, according to their 
last communication to me, did not propose 
to submit an Interim Report. They are 
not yet in a position to say when they 
shall be able to report, but they are 
satisfied, and I think most justly, with 
the progress which they have made in 
an inquiry which must be thorough over 
a very large area of Scotland. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR: May I ask 
why the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of one of the Commissioners was 
not filled up ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Mainly in 
the hope, which I am glad has been 
realised, that Mr. Macleod would with- 
draw his resignation. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR : Seeing that the 
two counties which are most interested in 
this question are not represented on the 
Commission, does the right hon. Gentle- 
man think he will be able to present to 
this House a full and impartial Report ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I think all 
the interests involved in this question 
are adequately represented on the Com- 
mission. Inverness-shire, at any rate, is 
directly represented. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Has the 
right hon. Gentleman come to the con- 
clusion not to ask for an Interim 
Report ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have abso- 
lutely no power to demand such a Report. 
When I communicated with the Com- 
mission on the question, they gave a 
very strong and unanimous expression of 
opinion backed up by very powerful 
reasons, and I have no power to act 
against the reasons given by the Royal 
Commission. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say which of the Com- 
missioners represents Inverness-shire ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: There are at 
least two who are resident in that county, 
and they may fairly be considered to 
represent it. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: In the burgh 
—not the county. 

Mr. WEIR: Who represents Ross- 
shire ? 


Sir G. Trevelyan 


Stornoway and 
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I did not 


Carloway Road. 
Sir G. TREVELYAN : 


say it was directly represented ; I said all 
interests were represented as far as 
possible. 

Mr. WEIR: Except Ross-shire. 


MADRAS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether Dr. John Bradshaw 
has been superseded in the appointment 
of Acting Director of Public Instruction 
in the Presidency of Madras, and Mr. 
Monro appointed in his place, although 
Dr. Bradshaw has been over 22} years 
in the Educational Service of the Madras 
Government, and is senior officer qualified 
for the post, and Mr. Monro is junior to 
Dr. Bradshaw by nine years ; and whe- 
ther any reply has been sent by the 
Department to the Memorial of Dr. Brad- 
shaw praying that the appointment may 
be conferred on him ? 

*Mr. GEORGERUSSELL : It is true 
that the Government of Madras, with 
whom the appointment rests, have selected 
Mr. Monro, and that Dr. Bradshaw has 
sent ina Memorial on the subject, which is 
now under the consideration of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. 


STORNOWAY AND CARLOWAY ROAD. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the action of the Lewis District Com- 
mittee with regard to compensation to 
crofters affected by the making of a road 
from Stornoway to Carloway ; is it the 
fact, as alleged, that the Government 
granted £15,000 for the making of this 
road in the interest of the crofters ; that 
the owner of the land required no com- 
pensation ; that the crofters of Brease- 
lete were awarded by the arbiter a sum 
calculated on 40 years’ purchase of their 
interest ; whether after this it was deter- 
mined by the District Committee to 
award compensation at the rate of 280 
years’ purchase of the crofters’ interest ; 
and whether the crofters of Breaselete 
are to be paid at this rate ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: My attention 
has been called to the matter referred to 
by the hon. Member. The facts, as 
alleged, are not accurate in one essential 
point. The arbiters referred the dispute 
that arose over their original valuation to 
an oversman, who decided in favour of 
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the compensation which was _ finally 
awarded to the Breaselete crofters by the 
Lewis District Committee. The County 
Council have, according to their last 
letter, not yet approved of the action of 
the District Committee, and I am at 
present in communication with them on 
the subject. 

In reply to a further question, 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, none of 
the money would come out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets. 


INDIAN RAILWAY CONCESSIONS. 

Sir J. KITSON (York., W.R., Colne 
Valley): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India if the Indian 
Government has modified the conditions 
under which concessions are given to 
companies seeking to construct railways 
in India ; if so, will he state what are 
the conditions under which railways may 
be constructed by private enterprise in 
India and Burmah, with the object of 
promoting the extension of the railway 
system, and thereby the development of 
trade and commerce in India and in 
Great Britain ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : Yes, Sir. 
A Resolution on the subject has recently 
been issued by the Government of India, 
which the Secretary of State will be glad 
to lay on the Table if my hon. Friend 
will move for it. 


POSTMASTERS AS INTERMEDIARIES 
BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to a Cireular Letter addressed by 
the Duke of Hamilton’s agent to a 
number of his Arran tenantry on whom 
eviction notices were recently served 
requiring them to sign an agreement, 
copies of which have beeu sent to the 
postmasters of Brodrick, Lamlash, Corrie, 
Whiting Bay, and Lochranza, who, accord- 
ing to the Circular, have kindly agreed 
to show the Draft Agreement to tenants 
who will call on them ; whether he is 
aware that the Agreement is one binding 
the tenants to give up their holdings or 
any part of them whenever required to 
do so on receiving one month’s notice, 
with compensation for crops and unex- 
hausted manures only ; whether there is 
any defect in the postal arrangements of 
Arran which would prevent copies of the 
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Draft Agreement which they are re- 
quired to sign from being posted direct 
to the tenants concerned ; and whether 
the postmasters in quéstion have the 
sanction of his Department in agreeing 
to act as intermediaries between landlord 
and tenant in the communicating of this 
Draft Agreement ? 

The POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am unable to discover that, so far as the 
Post Office is concerned, any irregularity 
has been committed in this instance. The 
keepers of the post houses appear to have 
been asked, and the request, as I under- 
stand, was made of them in their private 
rather than their official capacity, not 
indeed to act as intermediary between 
landlord and tenant, but to let the blank 
form of Agreement lie at their houses 
as convenient centres at which the 
tenantry might have an opportuity of in- 
specting it. ‘The postal arrangements in 
Arran are not defective. Indeed, each 
tenant received by posta letter informing 
him that the form of Agreement was to be 
seen at the post house. Thus, the Post 
Office was not deprived of its dues, as no 
higher postage would have been payable 
had the form itself been enclosed. As 
regards the terms of the Agreement, my 
hon. Friend will see, I am sure, that this 
is a matter with which, as Postmaster 
General, I am not concerned, 


THE NILE WATER. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in the event 
of a Commission of Experts being invited 
by the Egyptian Government to advise 
them as to the best means of increasing 
the summer supply of Nile water, Her 
Majesty’s Government would instruct 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General 
to secure the presence of an expert in 
sanitation as a member of the Commis- 
sion, with a view to guard the commercial 
interests of this country in the Suez 
Canal against the injury which would 
result if the drinking water supplied to 
Port Said and Suez from the Nile were 
further polluted by the adoption of a 
reservoir scheme in which sanitation was 
subordinate to irrigation ? 

*[ne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The composition of such a Com- 
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mission is certain to receive the most 
careful consideration of the Egyptian 
Government, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they would favour the 
adoption of a scheme which would have 
the injurious effect suggested by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. PIERPOINT : I asked whether 
Lord Cromer would be instructed to see 
that a sanitary officer was put on the 
Commission ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The Government 
have no intention of sending special. in- 
structions with a view to influencing the 
composition of the Commission. 


THE LOSS OF THE “VICTORIA.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether it is the fact 
that, during the time which elapsed 
between the ramming of the Victoria and 
her sinking (stated by Captain Bourke 
to have been 10 minutes, and by Admiral 
Markham to have been 13 minutes), 


there was felt to be such imminent 
danger of her sinking that the order was 
given for everyone to go on deck from 
the flats ; that the order was also given 


to remove the sick from the sick bay, and 
to take them on deck; that the order 
was also given to remove the prisoners 
from the cells, and to take them on deck; 
and that accordingly all the sick, all the 
prisoners, and all the ship’s ecmpany, 
except the engine-room party, did go on 
deck, and were on deck several minutes 
before the ship sank ; whether, under 
these circumstances, it was the duty of 
anybody to look out for the engine-room 
party, and to order them, too, to come on 
deck, or whether it was nobody’s duty ; 
whether the omission so to order them 
was an oversight or was deliberate, as 
being dictated by unavoidable necessities 
of the moment; and whether measures 
will be taken to ensure that in future 
some officer is responsible for affording 
them in grave emergencies such oppor- 
tunities as may be available for saving 
their lives ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurttte- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): It is 
quite true that the sick, the prisoners, 
and the ship’s company, with the ex- 
ception of the engine-room party, came 
on deck some minutes before the ship 
sank. This was not in consequence of 


Sir E. Grey 
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the apprehension of imminent danger sug- 
gested by the question, nor any such 
orders as it sets forth, but in accordance 
with the routine for “collision stations.” 
Hon. Members will find from the Evi- 
dence at the Court Martial that the 
imminent danger of foundering was not 
realised on board the Victoria. I have 
twice pointed out to the hon. Gentleman, 
in answer to questions on August 3 and 
24, the reasons why the engineers and 
stokers were kept at their stations work- 
ing the engines with the object of saving 
the ship and ali on board. And the Ad- 
miralty again, after careful consideration 
of the Minutes of the Court Martial, are 
not prepared to impute blame to any 
person in the sense reiterated by the hon. 
Member. 


AYLESTONE POSTAL SERVICE, 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he is aware that, during the past two 
years, representations have been re- 
peatedly made to his Department from a 
public meeting, and by individuals, with 
reference to the inadequate postal accom- 
modation at Aylestone, a‘ suburb of 
Leicester, containing about 5,500 inbabi- 
tants, where the first delivery is completed 
about 10 a.m., and the last collection 
made at 6.45 p.m. ; that the only answer 
so far given to the complaints of the 
inhabitants has been that inquiries were 
in progress ; and if he can state when 
the inquiries are likely to be completed, 
and improved postal facilities granted to 
that district ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: A revision of 
the Outdoor Postal Service at Leicester 
is about to take place, under which it is 
proposed to afford an improved service at 
Aylestone, providing for accelerated and 
additional deliveries and collections of 
letters, including a later evening collec- 
tion (at 10 p.m.). 


NYASSALAND. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
any information as to the attack on the 
British station at Milanji, in Nyassaland, 
on 20th October ; who were the attacking 
party ; what was the cause of the attack ; 
and whether it had anything to do with 
the Slave Trade; and whether any 
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British subjects have been killed or 
wounded ? 


*Sin E. GREY : No information has 
been received. 


QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether it is 
correct, as stated in The Schoolmaster, 
that, in 1892, 1,964 girls and 842 boys, 
and, in 1893, 2,061 girls and 907 boys, 
failed to pass the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination ; or, if not, what are the 
correct figures ; and whether the Depart- 
ment, under Article 34 of the Code, have 
declined to recognise pupil teachers on 
the staff of any, and, if so, of how many, 
of the schools at which these pupil 
teachers who failed in the examination 
were apprenticed ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The figures mentioned in 
the hon. Member’s question are correct 
for 1892, but those for 1893 ought to be 
2,063 and 905 respectively. I am not 


able to say in how many schools the 
provision of Article 34 of the Code as to 


declining to recognise pupil teachers has 
been put in force. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Petitions how many Petitions 
have been presented from India during 
the present Session in favour of holding 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service, and how many against 
them ; what is the total number of signa- 
tures on either side; and how many 
Petitions were signed by chairmen of 
public meetings, ou behalf of the meet- 
ings ? 


THe CHAIRMAN or tHe COM- 
MITTEE on PUBLIC PETITIONS 
(Sir C. Datrympie, Ipswich): The 
total number of Petitions presented in 
favour of holding simultaneous examina- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service is 44, 
containing 20,232 signatures. The num- 
ber against is one, containing one signa- 
ture, that of a chairman of a public 
meeting. The number of Petitions 
signed by chairmen of public meetings in 
favour is 17. 


{9 NovemBer 1893} 
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THE NAVIGATION OF THE THAMES, 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been directed 
to a recent case in which two Thames 
bargemen, in fear of a collision, jumped 
overboard and were drowned ; whether 
he is aware that there are innumerable 
barges on the Thames without life-buoys 
or any other life-saving appliances ; and 
whether he will bring the subject under 
the notice of the Thames Conservancy 
Commission, with a view to reasonable 
Regulations being framed for the safety 
of the bargemen ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I assume that 
the case to which my hon. Friend refers 
is that of the barge Tim. I stated, in 
reply to a question in the House on Mon- 
day, legal proceedings are being taken in 
that case, and I am, therefore, precluded 
from expressing any opinion with regard 
to it. ‘Thames barges which proceed to 
seaare required to be provided with proper 
and sufficient life-saving appliances 
under the Act of 1888, I am informed 
by the Thames Conservancy that dumb 
barges are, generally speaking, not so 
provided ; but the subject of gear and 
other appliances on such vessels has been 
brought under the consideration of the 
Conservators, and I am assured the 
matter is receiving their careful atten- 
tion. 

Sir J. LENG: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that shipmasters navigating 
vessels on the Thames are held respon- 
sible for the infraction of Regulations of 
which they have never been informed ; 
and whether any direct notification is 
given to shipmasters of the Regulations 
made by the Thames Conservancy Com- 
mission for the navigation of steamers ; 
and, if not, whether he will bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
Commissioners in order to secure such 
notification ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Thames 
Conservancy inform me that they caunot 
admit that the shipmasters have not been 
informed of the bye-laws regulating the 
navigation of the Thames. I am assured 
that not only are such bye-laws fully 
advertised (as required by Statute) before 
they come into force, but that notices are 
put in the newspapers stating that 
copies are obtainable at the Conservators’ 
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Office, and that abstracts are exhibited 
at the piers and other places on the 
river. The Conservators have also, I 
understand, supplied free copies of such 
abstracts to pilots, masters of vessels, 
and others interested, 


Government 


BONDED WINES AND SPIRITS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): In the absence of the hon. Member 
for the Limehouse Division of the Tower 
Hamlets, I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether representations 
have reached him that out of every 11 
casks of wine and spirits imported and 
gauged on landing by the Customs 
officers, the holding capacity of 10, no 
matter what number of years they may 
lie in a bonded warehouse, is never in 
any way afterwards checked prior to 
their delivery to the merchant on pay- 
ment of duty ; and whether he will take 
steps to afford protection to the merchant 
against overcharge and to the Revenue 
against undercharge ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisesert, Oldham) : 
No complaint has reached me, but I am 
informed that in London, before casks of 


spirits are delivered from a Customs 
bonded warehouse, the holding capacity 
and aciual quantities of contents are 
checked before delivery, while in the 
case of foreign wines the liquid quantity 
of the contents of the casks is taken at 
the time of delivery, and no objection 


would be made to the dimensions of 
easks being also taken should the mer- 
chant desire it. 


ST. BARNABAS NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
PIMLICO. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the provisions of 
Schedule VII. to the Code are being 
applied in commuting the accommodation 
of the St. Barnabas National Schools, 
Pimlico, notwithstanding the assurances 
of the Lord Presideut of the Council 
that the said Schedule would not be ap- 
plied to existing schools ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No, Sir; Schedule 
VII. applies only to new premises and 
enlargements. But in the last Annual 
Report the Managers were informed 
that in the boys’ and girls’ schoolrooms, 
which are badly planned for teaching 


Mr. Mundella 
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purposes, not more than four parallel 
rows of desks could be allowed. I am 
making some inquiry into this, and will 
inform the right hon. Gentleman further 
on the subject. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the Resolution adopted by 
the House on 13th February, 1891, re 
payment of fair wages on Government 
contracts, is held by the Government to 
mean the usual Trade Union rate of pay 
and conditions of employment in force in 
the locality in which any Government 
contract is executed; whether it is 
specified in all contracts that the con- 
tractor shall expose in his workrooms 
the prices to be paid for labour, and if 
there is any penalty which can be im- 
posed upon the contractor for non-com- 
pliance ; whether his attention, or that 
of the Director of Contracts, has been 
called to the case of any contractor fail- 
ing to expose in his workrooms the prices 
agreed to be paid to the workpeople ; 
and have any penalties been inflicted ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt - BanNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : In answering a question 
on this subject, I can only speak of the 
practice of my own Department, The 
Resolution of the House of February 13, 
1891, does not state that the Trade 
Union rate of pay is to be held as the 
current rate in the district in which a 
Government contract is executed, the 
Mover having, in fact, explained that the 
rates of wages to which he alluded were 
those accepted as fair by the workmen, 
but not necessarily the full amount de- 
sired by the Trade Union. It is in this 
sense that the Resolution has always 
been carried out in War Department 
contracts. As a rule, the contracts do 
not require the contractor to expose in 
his workrooms the prices to be paid for 
labour, as it is not intended to impose 
conditions or practices which are not the 
oidinary custom of the particular trade. 
The method adopted by the War Depart- 
ment for carrying out the Resolution is 
shown in the Parliamentary Paper No. 
189 of Session 1892. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in connection with his own Department, 
the late Director of Contracts did not 
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state in his evidence before the Sweating 
Committee it was the custom to ex- 
hibit the prices for labour in workshops 
where the saddlery was made ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, there is an exception in that case, 
because, as was stated in this House 
by the late Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, there are peculiar cireum- 
stances in that trade, but the condition 
was imposed antecedently to the Resolu- 
tion of the House, and not, therefore, in 
consequence of it. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Has the right 
hon. Geutleman received avy complaints 
from that particular trade as to the failure 
to put up the prices in the workshops ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No complaint has reached me. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will inquire of the 
Director of Contracts ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Certainly. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


Mr. TOMLINSON ; In the absence | 


of the hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 


versity, I beg to ask the President of the 


Local Government Board when the 
Amendments to be proposed by the Go- 
verment to the Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Bill will be in the hands 
of Members ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I hope 
to-morrow. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Bechuanaland Exploration Company has 
any concession confirmed by Her 
Majesty’s Government over the mineral 
rights in any part of that portion of 
Bechuanaland under British protection, 
that portion of it the sovereignty of 
which is contested between Lobengula 
and Khama; could he explain what is 
the connection of the Bechuanaland Ex- 
ploration Company with the South 
Africa Chartered Company ; whether the 
South Africa Chartered Company is pos- 
sessed of the concessions granted to the 
African Lakes Company; and, if so, 
over what extent of country they extend; 
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whether the concession obtained by the 
South Africa Chartered Company from 
the Chief Lewanika, which gives to the 
Company the whole British sphere of 
influence immediately north of the 
Zambesi, except Nyassaland, has been 
confirmed by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
whether the concession granted to the 
South Africa Chartered Company by 
Gungunhama, 20th October, 1890, 
giving to the Company mining rights in 
his territory, has been confirmed by Her 
Majesty’s Government; whether Gun- 
gunhama’s territory is in the British or 
Portuguese sphere of influence, and what 
is the extent of that territory ; whether 
the concession granted to the Company 
by Umtassa over Manicaland has been 
recognised by Her Maujesty’s Govern- 
ment; whether, since the granting of 
this concession, Umtassa has made any 
complaint that he has been attacked by 
the Company's forces, and what is the 
extent of territory covered by this con- 
cession; if he can state approximately 
the extent of territory in which the 
South Africa Chartered Company has 
acquired mining concessions ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the agreement of Her 
Majesty’s Government to guarantee 
£10,000 per annum for making the rail- 
road from Vryburg to Gabarones, on 
condition of the South Africa Chartered 
Company and the Tati Company 
guaranteeing a further £10,000 per 
annum, Her Majesty’s Government has 
satisfactory evidence that the fiuances of 
these Companies are in such a position 
that this £10,000 per annum is certain 
of being forthcoming ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
Bechuanaland Exploration Company had 
a concession, recognised by Her Majesty’s 
Government, of the mineral rights in 
Khama’s undisputed country, but this 
concession has been acquired on certain 
terms by the Chartered Company. The 
Bechuanaland Exploration Company fur- 
ther claim that its concession from 
Khama extended to the territory in dis- 
pute between that Chief and Lobengula ; 
but as other parties had conflicting 
claims, Her Majesty’s Government never 
gave formal recognition to the Bechuana- 
land Exploration Company’s claims. 
Now, however, all the parties claiming 
have, as is understood, agreed to unite. 
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Her Majesty’s Government see no reason 
to oppose this arrangement. 2. I can- 
not within the limits of an answer give 
the information asked for in the second 
question ; but, briefly speaking, their 
relations are those of mutual grantors 
and grantees. I understand that the 
British South Africa Company has pur- 
chased the property and other assets of 
the Lakes Company, but that no powers 
of government have been, or can be ever, 
exercised by either Company in the 
Nyassaland Protectorate. 3. I have no 
trustworthy information as to the area 
of the property of the Lakes Company. 
4. Lewanika has not given to the South 
Africa Company any such concessions as 
is described. A purely commercial and 
mining concession from him has been 
submitted to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs for confirmation ; but 
no action has as yet been taken thereon 
by that Department. 5. The concession 
granted by Gungunhama to the Com- 
pany on the 20th of October, 1890, was 
disallowed by the late Government. A 
later concession from Gungunhama, dated 
November, 1891, giving land rights, was 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment as regards so much of Gungunhama’s 
country as lies within the British sphere 
of influence and within the principal 
fields of the Company’s operations. 6. 
Gungunhama’s territory is partly within 


the British and partly within the 
Portuguese sphere. The part within the 
British sphere is small—possibly 9,000 
or 10,000 square miles. 7. The con- 
cession granted by Umtassa, of Manica- 
land, was recognised by Her Majesty's 
late Government subject to the con- 
dition that grants in the nature of trading 
monopolies were not to be exercised. 8. 
Umtassa’s son informs us that his father 
makes certain complaints against the 
Company; but the officials of the 
Chartered Company on their part inform 
us that these complaints are not author- 
ised by Umtassa himself, who, they 
affirm, is well contented with his position 
under the Company. British Manica- 
land may possibly be 30,000 miles in 
extent ; but as the Anglo-Portuguese and 
other boundaries have not been defined, 
it is impossible to say positively. 9. It 
is impossible to give any authoritative 
estimate of the area of the Company’s 
mining rights. South of the Zambesi, 
including Mashonaland, Matabeleland, 
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and Khama’s country, they probably 
amount to about 230,000 square miles, 
10, As regards the last question, I may 
say the point is under consideration as to 
whether it is necessary that the payment 
should be especially secured ; but I must 
point out to my hon. Friend that the only 
obligation which it has been contemplated 
that the Bechuanaland Government 
should assume towards the Railway 
Company is to pay a certain subsidy 
for services actually performed, and so 
long only as those services are satisfac- 
torily performed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether in the Papers just 
presented to the House all the communi- 
cations of Mr. Moffat are included ; and, 
if not, whether in any of these that have 
been excluded there is anything to show 
that, in the opinion of Mr. Moffat, no 
attack ou the Chartered Company on the 
part of Lobengula was probable ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I can only say, in 
answer to the hon. Gentleman, that the 
selection of the Papers which it was 
deemed desirable to present to Parliament 
has been made on the responsibility of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Of course, 
there always passes between the Secre- 
tary of State and those with whom he 
communicates correspondence that is not 
afterwards published in full, and no 
Government ever gives the whole of 
such correspondence. I must decline to 
give any specific answer to the question 
or to state whether such portion of the 
correspondence, if any, which may have 
been omitted tells either in favour of the 
view of the hon. Gentleman or against it. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether any later informa- 
tion has been received by the Colonial 
Office from Matabeleland beyond what 
has appeared in the newspapers? Per- 
haps I may be allowed to ask further if 
the Company’s forees have yet entered 
Buluwayo ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: I have just re- 
ceived the following telegram, dated 
November 9, addressed by Sir H. B. Loch 
to the Marquess of Ripon, which I will 
read to the House :— 

“ Following message received from Colonel 
Goold-Adams: ‘6th November. Yesterday 


Makalakas sent in representations asking for 
protection, stating column from east in pos- 
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session of Buluwayo, and Lobengula fled ; also 
Gambo and his large impi had fied towards 
Gwai River, leaving Buluwayo to the right. 
Messengers have reached me from Jameson 
confirming above. I am sending message to 
Jameson, and am starting with my column for 
Buluwayo at once.’ Gambo is induna who 
commanded impi against Goold-Adams’s force 
on 2nd November.” 

That is Sir Henry Loch’s telegram, and 
it is satisfactory in this sense: that I 
hope no further hostilities will be neces- 


sary. 


PLURALISTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther he can now say when the Return of 
Pluralists in the Public Service will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: All the De- 
partments except one have now sent 
in Returns, and the remaining Return is 
promised in a few days. The whole of 
the information, when received, will have 
to be checked and arranged and passed 
through the Press. No time will be lost 
in completing the work, but I cannot yet 
name an actual date. 


PRISON OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 

Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has received 
sundry Memorials expressing, on the 
part of many prison officers, dissatisfac- 
tion as to their superannuation allow- 
ance; and whether he is prepared to 
take any steps to remedy the grievances 
complained of ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) : Yes, the Memorials 
referred to have been received, and i 
have had letters written in reply, point- 
ing out that, as regards the special 
dangers of the Prison Service, an excep- 
tionally high scale of pensions is granted 
to prison officers injured on duty, and 
that, as regards ordinary pensions, the 
ease of the warders cannot properly be 
compared with that of the police whose 
health is affected by constant exposure 
to the weather, and especially by night 
duty in the open air. I may add that in 
1891 the Prison Warders Committee, 
after inquiry into the claim of the warders 
for a higher scale of pension, declined to 
recommend any increase ; and in view of 
this ‘decision I am unable to propose to 
Parliament the alteration in the law 
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which would be needed to enable the 
Treasury to make any alteration in the 
present scale of ordinary pensions. 
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THE COUNTY MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Her Majesty’s Government is 
able to carry out in England the Resolu- 
tion of this House of 5th May— 

“That it is expedient that the appointment 
of County Magistrates should no longer be 
made by the Lords Chancellor of Great Britain 
and Ireland only on the recommendation of the 
Lords Lieutenant” ; 
and, if so, what steps have been or will 
be taken in order to do so ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : No doubt there has 
been something in the nature of a pledge, 
by the Government gn this subject. But 
the person principally concerned is the 
Lord Chancellor ; and though, as a general 
rule, a eulogium by one colleague upon 
another is not of great value, I cannot 
help saying that I think the Lord Chan- 
cellor does deserve credit for the readiness 
with which, in addition to his customary 
duties, he undertook the enormous— 
nay, gigantic—task of reviewing the state 
of the Magisterial Bench throughout the 
country. My noble and learned Friend 
has already in many cases acted distinctly 
and literally upon the Resolution of the 
House of Commons, and has appointed 
Magistrates otherwise than upon the 
recommendations of the Lords Lieutenant. 
He still adheres to the intention of going 
forward with the process which he has 
undertaken ; but it is a process of great 
difficulty, and he finds that, in order to 
secure any sound ground of action, he is 
obliged to incur a great deal of delay in 
correspondence, such correspondence 
being necessary in order that he may be 
certain that he is discharging adequately 
the task which he has undertaken. 

Mr. DODD: May I ask in respect of 
what counties the Lord Chancellor has 
acted otherwise than on the recommenda- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I cannot 
answer that question, and it will remain 
a difficult question to answer, because 
there may have been cases in which ap- 
pointments have been made on the re- 
commendation of the Lord Lieutenant 
and of other people as well. I can assure 
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my hon, Friend that the answer I have 
given is strictly founded on fact. 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS, 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury what steps he intends to take in 
order to enable the Government to carry 
out the undertaking into which he entered 
with the House upon Monday last re- 
garding the Adjournment of the House 
each day immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of Government Business ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : We have 
every disposition to act literally and 
strictly upon the promise which I made 
to the House ; but we are bound to con- 
sider the convenience of the House, and 
not to involve it in any difficulty. We 
found that we might have involved the 
House in some difficulty had we proceeded 
at once to act upon the original under- 
standing, and, in accordance with the 
general wish, what may be called a tem- 
porising course was adopted for a night 
or two, perhaps with no bad results. We 
have acted in the spirit in which our 
announcement was made, and we hope 
that in the course of tw6 or three days 


we may arrive at a condition of things in 
which the Motion for Adjournment may 
be made every night upon the conclusion 


of Government Business. That was the 
course adopted in 1882, when the House 
had Autumn Sittings for a definite 
purpose. At the conclusion of the 
Government Business of the night it was 
then my practice to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


MOTION. 


MATABELELAND. 
Morton ror ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. Lasorcnuerrt, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, namely :— 

“The impolicy of permitting the Chartered 
Company of South Africa to establish any claim 
or contract any engagements with regard to the 
territory or government of Matabeleland, or to 
continue its warlike operations in that territory 
in view of the previous proceedings and the 
position of the Company ” ; 
but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
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those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accord- 
ingly risen :— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that he did 
not consider it necessary to offer any apo- 
logy for having moved the Adjournment 
of the House, because he believed that 
every Member present, whatever might 
be his personal views on this particular 
matter, would be of opinion that, consi- 
dering what was now going on in South 
Africa, the House, as it, was now sitting, 
ought to be seised of the circumstances. 
He might claim that every Member of 
the House was in favour of his Motion, 
because, if any gentleman had wished to 
stop it, he could have done so by putting 
down a Motion on the Orders of the 
House. He was afraid he would have 
to trouble the House at some length, 
because one of the difficulties of the 
present position was that they had a very 
powerful body of men who had done their 
best to fog this question and to prevent the 
country from really understanding what 
had been going on in Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. The House would no doubt 
be aware that there was a large terri- 
tory north of our possessions in the Trans- 
vaal, that south of the Zambesi River, 
and it was roughly divided into British 
Bechuanaland, another portion of Bechu- 
analand under British protection, Mata- 
beleland, and Mashonaland. These two 
latter were each of them rather larger than 
the area of France. In Matabeleland 
resided the King Lobengula, whose rights 
of sovereignty over Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland had always been recognised 
by the British Government. For a long 
time gold had been supposed to exist in 
great quantities in both of these terri- 
tories, and consequently Lobengula had 
been pestered for a long time by a very 
large number of concession-hunters. 
Concessions were obtained very easily 
from African Monarchs, and generally 
they were fraudulent ; the Monarch was 
asked to promise something in words, 
then it was reduced to writing, and the 
Monarch who could not read was asked 
to put his hand to the concession, with 
the result that he signed away a great 
deal more than he had ever promised. 
In 1888 Mashonaland and Matabeleland 
were in what was called the sphere of 
British influence. Mr. Rhodes was then 
a gentleman engaged in financing in 
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South Africa, and had acquired a con- 
siderable position in consequence of his 
having arranged the amalgamation of 
certain Diamond Companies known as 
the De Beers Companies. He was also 
at the head of a strong financial 
group. He sent a Mr. Rudd to obtain a 
mining concession from Lobengula, and 
the concession when obtained was called 
the Rudd Concession. He came back 
with a signed concession giving those for 
whom he acted the complete and exclu- 
sive right over the minerals in the 
dominions of Lobengula. As considera- 
tion for this concession he agreed that 
Lobengula should be given £100 per 
month, 1,000 guns, and a steamboat. On 
December 5, 1888, a copy of the con- 
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cession was sent by Mr. Rudd to the | 


Government of the Cape, and the letter 
which accompanied it contained the 
following words :— 

“Besides what appears on the face of the 
agreement, certain verbal undertakings were 
given by the King to me ; for instance, that any 
white miners engaged in the country by me 
should be bound to fight in defence of the 
country if called upon.” 


Surely if the concession sent to the Go- 


vernment of the Cape and signed by | 
an | 


Lobengula did not contain such 
important verbal agreement, there was 


some ground for doubting the genuineness | 


of the concession at that time. Another 
group of financiers, of whom Lord 


Gifford was at the head, had obtained a | 


concession from Khama in 1887, known 


as the Bechuanaland Trading Concession. | 


In April, 1889, Lord Gifford wrote to 
Lord Knutsford, the then Colonial 
Secretary, asking for a Charter to enable 
him to carry out his concession, and, at 
the same time, Mr. Rhodes declared that 
he was prepared to co-operate with him. 
In point of fact, the two groups of 
financiers were united. Lord Knutsford 
in his reply stated that whether the 
Charter was granted or not depended 
“upon the personnel of the Directorate.” 
After some consideration two Dukes were 
induced to join the Directorate, and Lord 
Knutsford thereupon felt that with those 
two Dukes the personnel was satisfactory. 
These two Dukes, who he had no doubt 
were eminent and respectable gentlemen— 
and he had nothing to say against them— 
were not in any way especially connected 
with South Africa, and knew no more 
about it than humbler persons residing in 
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British dominions. On October 15, 1889, 
Lord Knutsford, on a Petition signed by 
the two Dukes, Mr. Rhodes, Lord Gifford, 
and others, granted the Charter, by which 
the Company were empowered to use and 
retain the full benefit of concessions so 
far as they were valid, and to acquire, by 
concession or agreement, rights and juris- 





dictions for the purpose of government in 
the lands referred to, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. He 
must now explain how this concession 
was obtained from Lobengula, for it 
appeared that he had always absolutely 
denied that he ever granted it on the 


/ terms which appeared on the face of the 


instrument. When Lobengula was told 
that he had granted a concession of this 
nature he sent two Indunas to the Cape, 
with orders (as could be seen on-reference 
‘to the Blue Book) to discover, first, 


| whether such a place as England existed ; 


and next, whether, if they discovered 
'that such a place did exist, there was 
such a person as the Queen of England ; 
and if there was such a place and such a 
Monarch, they were to lay before her the 
following letter and to ask her advice on 
the subject :— 
“To Her Majesty Queen Victoria, from 
Lobengula. 

‘Some time ago a party of white men came 
into my country, the principal one appearing to 
| be aman named Rudd. They asked me for a 
| place where they could dig for gold, and said 
| they would give me certain things for the right 
todo so. I told them to bring it to me, and I 
| would see what I would do. A document was 
read and presented to me for signature. I asked 
what it contained, and was told that in it were 
my words and the words of those men. I put 
my hand to it. About three months after I 
heard from other sources I had given the right 
to all the minerals in my country. I called a 
meeting of my Indunas and of the white men, 
and demanded a copy of the document. It was 
proved to me that I had signed away the right 
to minerals of the whole country to Rudd and 
his friends, I have since had a meeting of my 
Indunas, and they will not recognise the paper, 
as it contains neither my words nor the words of 
those who got it from me.” 


These Indunas came to England ; they 
were presented to Queen Victoria, and 
the following letter was sent by Lord 
Knutsford :— 


“ The Queen has heard the words of Loben- 
gula. ‘They say that Lobengu'a is much troubled 
by white men who come into his country and 
ask to dig gold, and that he begs for advice and 
help. Lobengula is the ruler of his country, 
and the Queen does not interfere in the govern- 
ment of that country; but as he desires advice 
Her Majesty is ready to give it, and, having 
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consulted Her Principal Secretary of State hold- 
ing the Seals of Office for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, now replies as follows :—In the first 
place, the Queen wishes Lobengula to under- 
stand distinctly that Englishmen who have 

e out to Matabeleland to ask leave to dig 
for stones have not gone with the Queen's 
authority, and that he should not believe any 
statements made by them to that effect. The 
Queen advises Lobengula not to grant hastily 
concessions of land, or leave to dig, but to con- 
sider all applications very carefully. It is not 
wise to put too much power into the hands of 
the men who come first, and to exclude other 
deserving men. A King gives a stranger an ox, 
not a whole herd of cattle.” 


The advice was practically to be very 
careful about giving concessions, and 
under no circumstances to give an exclu- 
sive concession. The Indunas returned 


to Matabeleland with this letter from 
On August 10 Lobengula 


the Queen. 
writes— 


“The white people are troubling me very 

much about gold. If the Queen hears that I 
have given away the whole country it is not 
so. Ihave no one in my country who knows 
how to write. I do not understand where the 
dispute is, because I have no knowledge of 
writing. I thank the Queen for the word which 
my messengers gave me by mouth, that the 
Queen says I am not to let anyone dig for gold 
in my country except to dig for me as my 
servants.” 
That was how Lobengula understood 
the letter of the Queen. In October, 
1889, without any further communica- 
tion with Lobengula, the Company’s 
Charter was granted. This change was 
notified to Lobengula in the following 
letter from the Queen, and the document 
was a very important one :— 


“JT, Lord Knutsford, one of the Queen’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, am commanded by 
Her Majesty to send this further message to 
Lobengula. The Queen has kept in her mind 
the letter sent by Lobengula and the message 
brought by Umshete and Babaan in the begin- 
ning of this year, and she has now desired Mr. 
Moffatt, whom she trusts, and whom Loben- 
gula knows to be his true friend, to tell him 
what she has done for him and what she 
advises him to do. 


“2. Since the visit of Lobengula’s Envoys, the 
Queen has made the fullest inquiries into the 
icular circumstances of Matabeleland, and 
understands the trouble caused to Lobengula 
by different parties of white men coming to 
his country to look for gold; but wherever 
gold is, or wherever it is reported to be, there 
it is impossible for him to exclude white men, 
and, therefore, the wisest and safest course for 
him to adopt, and that which will give least 
trouble to himself and his tribe, is to agree, not 
with one or two white men separately, but 
with one approved body of white men, who 
will consult Lobengula’s wishes, and arrange 
where white people are to dig, and who will be 
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responsible to the Chief for any annoyance or 
trouble caused to himself or his people. _ If he 
does not agree with one set of people there will 
be endless disputes among the white men, and 
he will have all his time taken up in deciding 
their quarrels. 

“3, The Queen, therefore, approves of the con- 
cession made by Lobengula to some white men, 
who were represented in his country by Messrs. 
Rudd, Maguire, and Thompson. The Queen 
has caused inquiry to be made respecting these 
persons, and is satisfied that they are men who 
will fulfil their undertakings, and who may be 
trusted to carry out the working for gold in the 
Chief's country without molesting his people, or 
in any way interfering with their kraals, gar- 
dens, or cattle. And, as some of the Queen’s 
highest and most trusted subjects have joined 
themselves with those to whom Lobengula gave 
his concessions, the Queen now thinks Loben- 
gula is acting wisely in carrying out bis agree- 
ment with these persons, and hopes that he will 
allow them to conduct their mining operations 
without interference or molestation from his 
subjects. 

“4, The Queen understands that Lobengula 
does not like deciding disputes among white 
men or assuming jurisdiction over them. This 
is very wise, as these disputes would take up 
much time, and Lobengula cannot understand 
the laws and customs of white people ; but it is 
not well to have people in his country who are 
subject to no law, therefore the Queen thinks 
Lobengula would be wise to entrust to that body 
of white men, of whom Mr. Jameson is now 
the principal representative in Matabeleland, 
the duty of deciding disputes and keeping the 
peace among white persons in his country. 

“5. Inorderto enable them to act lawfully and 
with full authority, the Queen has, by her 
Roya! Charter, given to that body of men leave 
to undertake this duty, and will hold them re- 
sponsible for their proper performance of such 
duty. Of course this must be as Lobengula 
likes, as he is King of the country, and no one 
can exercise jurisdiction in it without his per- 
mission ; but it is believed that this will be 
very convenient for the Chief, and the Queen 
is informed that he has already made such an 
arrangement in the Tati district, by which he 
is there saved all trouble.” 


There was one other communication he 
had taken from the Blue Book of 1890, 
made by the Queen or Lord Kuutsford 
to Lobengula. It was as follows :— 


“Lobengula should be informed that this 
letter has been communicated to the Queen as 
he desired, and that before Her Majesty saw it 
she had already commanded me to write the 
message on parchment——” 


That was the first letter recommending 
him not to give any concessions— 


“which has just been sent to him; that the 
words about digging for gold in his country, 
which he says his messengers, Umsheti and 
Babyane, gave him from the Queen, were not 
exactly the Queen’s words, but that he will see 
from the Queen’s last message that she meant 
much the same thing—that is, that the men 
employed by the Company to manage the 
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digging for gold will recognise him as King of 
en gantry tind will have such powers as he 
entrusts to them.” 


That was to say, no other powers but 
those Lobengula did entrust to them, 
Now, he considered that these letters 
were most important. It would be seen 
that Lobengula absolutely refused to 
recognise the concession. First, Her 
Majesty advised him not to give exclu- 
sive concessions. When he said “ Her 
Majesty ” he meant Lord Knutsford, but 
the words were put into the mouth of the 
Queen. He must here express the 
opinion that it was most unwise and un- 
desirable to mix up the name of the 
Queen in those matters regarding con- 
cessions or advice to Chiefs in Africa— 
that words such as he had read should be 
put into the mouth of Her Majesty, and 
that Her Majesty should be compromised 
thereby. Of course, the Queen spoke not 
for herself, but as the Representative of 
the nation and the Government. Specific 
and definite promises were given to 
Lobengula with regurd to the white men 
who went into his country, provided he 
granted concessions. He was urged to 


give the concessions on the condition that 


the obligations should be kept. ‘Those 
obligations were that the white men 
should only dig where Lobengula per- 
mitted them to dig; that they should 
absolutely have no sort of jurisdiction or 
sovereignty over either Mashonaland or 
Matabeleland. In fact, Her Majesty 
told Lobengula that the white men had 
legally no jurisdiction over each other ; 
but she advised him, in order to avoid 
disputes and trouble, to allow them to 
exercise such jurisdiction. On those 
pledges, Lobengula having received this 
letter from Her Majesty and imagining, 
no doubt, that the greatest care would be 
taken that he should not in any way be 
damnified by the entrance of these men 
into his country, confirmed the concession 
—that was the mining concession, and 
nothing but the mining concession, 
which allowed gold to be dug for where 
Lobengula pleased; but Lobengula 
always stood to the fact that the 
concession was not as he had given it. 
There was no land concession at that 
time. 1n 1891, however, a Mr. Lippert 
obtained aland concession from Lobengula 
to take possession of land which was un- 
occupied, which was not grazing land, 
within the sphere of the operations of the 
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South Africa Company. The Company 
disputed at first the validity of this con- 
cession ; but giving up that contention 
they bought it, and they then considered 
it perfectly valid. What, then, was the 
position of the Company so far as re- 
garded the Charter and so far as re- 
garded the concession at the present 
moment ? The Charter was for mining 
rights where Lobengula pleased to allow 
the operations to be carried on, and to 
buy and use land in that place where 
they were exercising those mining rights. 
He contended that these mining rights 
were obtained by the trickery of the con- 
cessionnaires and the Company. In the 
end Lobengula was induced to recognise 
them by the advice of Her Majesty, but 
the original concession was obtained by 
trickery. He would now show how these 
gentlemen, having tricked Lobengula out 
of the concession, tricked the Colonial 
Office out of the Charter. He had 
already explained that there were two 
groups of concessionnaires—the Lord 
Gifford group and the Rhodes group ; 
and the two united, and they sold their 
individual rights tothe Company. Hon. 
Gentlemen knew how this was done. No 
real payment of money took place. They 
created a Company ; the concessionnaires 
sold as individuals to the Company, which 
was themselves collectively. Now, when 
they asked for the Charter they stated 
that they were associated for the purpose 
of forming a Company to carry 
into effect divers concessions ;_ that 
agreements had been entered into, 
and that large sums had been actually 
subseribed for the purpose of the 
intended Company. A Charter was 
asked for and obtained. The Charter 
allowed them to create a Company, fixed 
the amount of capital, and imposed 
certain monetary obligations — obli- 
gations of administration and otherwise— 
on the Company to which the Charter 
applied. Of course, at that time it was 
fully understood by the Colonial Office 
that this Company which was being created 
were possessors of the concessions. The 
Colonial Office then had never heard that 
the Search Company was only a dummy. 
But what was the real fact? It was 
that the Company did not hand over the 
concessions ; but they left the concessions 
on these extraordinary terms: that the 
Company should incur all the expenditure 
and costs, and that the promoters or the 
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Search Company should have half the 
profits. Besides that, there was a clause 
in the agreement which provided that if 
at any time the Chartered Company 
found itself without the means of carry- 
ing out the development of the country, 
then the lease should immediately lapse, 
and should no longer be an asset in any 
sort of way in relation to the Chartered 
Company, but should become the absolute 
property of the Search Company. That, 
as he had said, was not revealed to the 
Colonial Office when the demand was 
madefortheCharter. It was agreed that 
within a given date there should be a 
deed of settlement providing for a divi- 
sion of profits and other matters; but 
that deed of settlement was concealed 
from the Colonial Office, and had only 
come to light recently. Upon that Lord 
Ripon wrote, October 18, 1892— 

“Lord Ripon gathers that his predecessor had 
indeed become aware by unofficial information 
of the engagements of the Company to the 
United Concessions Company, but it may be 
observed that your letter under acknowledg- 
ment appears to be the first direct intimation of 
the arrangement which has come upon the 
records of this office. No indication of such an 
arrangement appeared in the correspondence 
which led to the grant of a Charter, and from 
the reply to a question given by Baron de 
Worms in the House of Commons January 27, 
1891, it is clear that the late Government were 
unaware of it when they advised the grant of 
the Charter. Whether a knowledge of the 
arrangement would have influenced their 
action is a question which they alone could 
answer ; but Lord Ripon thinks it important to 
place on record a statement of the state of their 
information at the time when alone their know- 
ledge or want of knowledge of the arrange- 
ment was material.” 

Now, he had said just now that he 
would state who the Concessions Com- 
pany was. He had pointed out that 
these men sold the concessions to the 
Search Company for £92,200. We 
might reasonably suppose that they did 
not undervalue their own property. 
What they did next was this: They 
created a thing called a Concession 
Company ; they liquidated the Search 
Company, and they sold the concessions, 
plus the Charter, to the Concessions Com- 
pany. But for how much did the House 
think they sold this thing that they 
declared a few months before to be worth 
£92,200? Why, for £4,000,000. The 
only additional asset they had was 
the Charter they had obtained from 
Her Majesty’s Government. Here we 
had these gentlemen actually valuing 
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the Charter at the modest sum of 
upwards of £3,900,000. Had it been 
intended to give them this? Hon. 
Members knew perfectly well why it was 
done. The intention was to get rid of 
the shares to the public. They had 
heard a great deal about the patriotism 
of these gentlemen. He had seen it 
stated in the papers that they might still 
have a trifling interest in the matter, 
but that they were “ patriots,” “ pillars 
of the Empire,” men “devoted to the 
extension of the Empire”; and it was 
said that any trifle they might pick up 
in the course of their civilising and 
christianising operations should not 
be considered, for “the labourer 
was worthy of his hire.” He 
had taken some trouble to find out 
who these gentlemen were. The Con- 
cessious Company had to send in Returns 
to Somerset House. In January, 1893, 
the last Report was made, and he found 
from this a great many shares had been 
sold to the public. Mr. Beit was the 
possessor of 329,503 shares. Here was 
a “pillar of the Empire.” It was very 
kind of Mr. Beit to look after the Empire, 
as he was not a British subject. He 
was a Dutchman, and not a British sub- 
ject. He had not been naturalised, and 
so far as he (Mr. Labouchere) was 
aware, he did not intend to be. Mr. 
Rudd had 444,000; Mr. Rhodes had 
left with him 357,255, and Baron Nathan 
de Rothschild, who was not one of the 
Rothschild family living in this country, 
but a Viennese, had 98,000 shares. It 
was very kind of him to come forward 
as a pillar of the Empire. Among these 
patriots and pillars of the Empire there 
were twoaliens. So far as the Chartered 
Company was concerned, it was difficult 
to ascertain the facts. Having obtained 
a Charter they were free from the 
liability of sending in Returns to Somer- 
set House. Their capital was to be 
£1,000,000. The first issue of their 
shares was 250,000 of £1 each. These 
shares were distributed among the pro- 
moters and the Companies connected 
with the promoters. But there was 
this little clause in the agreement—that 
whenever there was a subsequent issue 
of shares those gentlemen should have 
a right to two shares for every one 
applied for at the first issue. Then 
there were a great many puffs of the 
Company. Hon. Members might remem- 
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ber how in the newspapers they were | 
told that Mashonaland was the land of | 
Ophir. He remembered an interesting | 
statement being published to the effect | 
that the Palace of the Queen of Sheba | 
had been discovered there. These and | 
similar statements were put forward to | 
induce the British public to believe that 
the best thing one could do was to buy a 
share in the Chartered Company. Besides 
this, it must be remembered that when 
the Government gave a Charter, though 
asa matter of fact it assumed no financial 
responsibility, yet from the intermixture 
of the Government of the country with 
the Company, from the fact that it was a 
“ Royal Charter,” investors, who were a 
very silly body of people, were led to 
suppose that in some way there was an 
assurance or guarantee that the Company 
was respectable, that the amount of 
capital was legitimate, and that the 
whole of the proceedings would be 
honestly conducted. Such was the 
effect of the illusion that these £1 shares 
actually went up to £5 or £6, and were 
operating to the great benefit of their 
old friends the “ pillars of the Empire.” 
The shares of course went down after- 
wards ; and when they were about £3 a 
share—that was to say, at 200 per cent. 
premium—the second issue took place, and 
the gentlemen who had taken the original 
250,000 shares got two shares for every 
one taken before. Only 3s. was paid on 
each share, and consequently these 
fortunate “ pillars of the Empire” got 
into a market where for 3s. they were 
able to clear 43s. Therefore, it must be 
admitted that this Company had taken 
care of itself. The labourer might be 
worthy of his hire, but in this case he 
thought it would be admitted that the 
labourer had assessed the value of his 
services at a pretty high figure. The 
Company by the sale of the conces- 
sion shares and of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s shares at the very high premium 
he had mentioned had already feathered 
their nests pretty comfortably, and if it 
were really to succeed these gentlemen 
would further feather their nests to the 
tune—some of £400,000, some of 
£300,000, and some of £200,000. He 
submitted that all this money had been, 
and would be, obtained under false pre- 
tences. Well, the Company being thus 
organised commenced its proceedings. 
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It was said there was plenty of gold in 
the country. Moreover, the Company 
said they would impose big royalties on 
everyone digging for gold, and claim 50 
per cent. of the profit on the gold obtained. 
Was such a thing ever heard of ? 


And 


why did they do it? Because it would 
give the notion that there was a vast 
amount of gold in the country, and the 
people would then be quite ready to pay 
these enormous royalties. At present he 
believed the Company owned some forts 
in Mashonaland, and a road which it had 
made there. As far as he could see, 
these were about its sole assets, with 
some guns and rifles. When the 
present war broke out in Mashonaland, 
he believed the total number of whites 
in the whole of the country, which was 
about the size of France, was 1,500, of 
whom he estimated that not more than 
500 were actually miners and settlers. 
This summer found the Company in this 
financial position : that it had spent ab- 
solutely all the capital it had, and was 
dragging on its existence by temporary 
loans, including a loan of some £3,000 
per month from the De Beers Company. 
It could not get more money from the 
public, and bankruptcy seemed inevitable. 
There was only one possible thing to do, 
and that was to seize upon Matabeleland. 
Whether or not there was gold there in 
paying quantities, these gentlemen knew 
that they would be able to say there 
was, and that if they seized Matabeleland 
they would in all probability be saved 
from bankruptcy, for a time at least, and 
be able to obtain additional money either 
by a fresh issue of shares, or by borrow- 
ing, or by some other means. Puffs ap- 
peared this summer in most of the news- 
papers. It was wonderful the influence 
Mr. Rhodes had with the papers, not only 
in Cape Town, but in this country too 
Puffs accordingly appeared, pointing out 
that Matabeland was the land of Ophir, 
not Mashonaland. At the same time, 
they were told that Lobengula was one 
of the most hideous and horrible despots 
that ever lived. The chaplain at Fort 
Victoria wrote to say that it was the 
positive duty of the Company to enter 
Matabeleland and to destroy the godless 
nation there, who prevented these ex- 
cellent gentlemen from _ spreading 
Christianity in that part of the world. 
When he himself saw these puffs he 
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knew well what would follow. He knew 
that Matabeleland was for the moment 
the Naboth’s vineyard of these people, 
and that an attack on the country would 
follow speedily. He had not to wait 
long. He did not in any way approve 
of the mode in which Lobengula 
governed Mashonaland ; but still, look- 
ing at all the acts of Lobengula, he 
appeared to be by far the most respect- 
able person connected with Mashonaland 
or Matabeleland. If the King’s conduct 
was savage, what was the conduct of 
the Company itself? Everybody would 
remember the action of Captain Lendy, 
one of the officers of the Company, who 
for some small theft committed in some 
particular district, went there, fired into 
a kraal, and killed 20 men. His action 
was so barbarous that it was reprobated 
3 the Colonial Office, and his hon. 
riend the Under Secretary for the 


Colonies was so carried away by his just 
indignation that in the former Debate he 
stigmatised this man as a murderer. 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I must correct 
my hon. Friend. He was not present 
wheu that Debate took place. I was 
not aware that in speaking I had used 
the term “ murder,” and in a subsequent 
explanation I said that if I had done so 
I withdrew the word, and in substitution 
thereof stated that Captain Lendy had 
shown “a culpable disregard of human 
life, which was deserving of great cen- 
sure.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, quite so ; 
his hon. Friend translated his just indig- 
nation into the usual Parliamentary 
language. Now, coming to the mode in 
which the war originated, in April of 
this year certain telegraph wires belong- 
ing to the Company were destroyed. The 
Company punished persons in the 
locality, and raided their cattle as a fine. 
Then they received a protest from 
Lobengula, who said— 

“Tt is all very well, but these cattle happen 

to belong to me, and not to the persons who de- 
stroyed the wires.” 
The Company admitted that the cattle 
belonged to the King, and said they 
would return the cattle, and at the same 
time they told the King that he himself 
must punish the persons who destroyed 
the wires. In the end the position was 
as stated in the following letter from Mr. 
Colenbrander to Mr. Moffat :— 
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“ Buluwayo, June, 29 1893. 

“ My dear Mr. Moffat,—1t appears that some 

of Bére’s people near Victoria stole some of 
Loben’s cattle, and some 70 men were dis- 
patched to re-capture them, but did not quite 
succeed. This party was met by Captain Lendy 
near Victoria, whosent me a line to that effect. 
The King has, therefore, decided to send a large 
force to punish ‘ Bére’ or ‘ Bele’ and others for 
their misdeed (and I fancy that he will go for 
the recent wire-cutters also). Lobengula asked 
me to wire and let ‘Lendy’ know, also Dr. 
Harris and Dr. Jameson (which I am doing by 
this post), so that there need be no unnecessary 
scare caused. He says he has given his people 
strict orders not toannoy any whites they might 
meet, and yesterday, whilst I was at Hope 
Fountain for the purpose of consulting Mr. 
Helm, messengers again came to our camp to 
have an extra letter written to Captain Lendy ; 
but finding me away and not wishing to delay 
their departure, they went to Dawson, who 
kindly wrote for me, thus enabling them to get 
a good start in front of the impi, warning the 
Victoriaites of their intentions. The King is 
very anxious that the white people should know 
that he has no hostile intentions against them, 
and he further says :—‘I get my cattle stolen, 
&e., for which I punish the people, and yet 
the whites will say that I am cruel to my 
subjects.’” 
The impi went to get back the cattle of 
Lobengula and to punish these men. It 
was most important it should be realised 
that Lobengula had received practically 
the approval, not only of the Company, 
but also of Sir H. Loch, for his proposed 
action in the matter. Sir H. Loch, in 
reply to Lobengula, wrote that he 

“‘ Hoped he had given strict orders to his In- 
dunas not to injure or interfere with white 
people or property.” 

Lobengula replied— 

‘“‘ Have sent trustworthy man, told him to be 

very careful not to injure white men, and if 
any natives whom I send to punish seek pro- 
tection from them, to go himself to white people 
and ask them to give them up.” 
Therefore, Sir H. Loch and the Chartered 
Company knew exactly what Lobengula 
was going to do. Lobengula further 
wrote— 

“1 am constantly warning my people, but my 
present difficulty is that they are far away from 
me. When they do cut the white men’s wire, 
the only quarter I can expect to hear it from is 
the white man, as my people are not likely to 
tell me of their misdeeds. Iam aware it is a 
serious matter cutting and carrying away the 
telegraph wire, as it is the white man’s mouth.’ 
Well, the impi went, and it did punish 
the Mashonas. It punished them as was 
usual in barbarous countries, savagely 
and brutally. Some of the Mashonas 
fled into the Company’s village. The 
Induna asked, just as Lobengula had 
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notified he would, that they should be 
given up. He (Mr. Labouchere) could 
perfectly understand Englishmen hesitat- 
ing to return these unfortunate creatures 
who had taken refuge in the Company’s 
village. They refused. It was natural 
they should do so. He did not think 
they ought to have returned them. The 
Induna made no sort of threat. Dr. 
Jameson, however, ordered him to leave 
Mashonaland and to be over the frontier, 
which was 30 miles distant from the 
fort, in an hour. In about an hour and 
a half or two hours he sent a body to 
pursue the party. The Matabele made 
no resistance ; they were guing as soon 
as they could over the frontier, and they 
knew that if they stayed there they 
would be killed. They had already gone 
70 miles when the body of the Com- 
pany’s servants fired upon them, killing 
30 or 40 of them. The rest fled over 
the frontier. There was some dispute as 
to the facts, but he had read a letter sent 
by Captain Davis and the account given 
by Dr. Jameson, and it seemed to him that, 
except that Captain Davis’s account was 
more highly coloured, there was no differ- 
ence as to the facts between Dr. Jameson 
One could easily 


and Captain Davis. 
understand that the greatest cruelty was 
used when one knew that the man in 
command of the Company’s force was 
Captain Lendy, whom his hon. Friend at 
first stigmatised asa murderer, and then 
stated the same thing in Parliamentary 


language. Why was not this man 
turned out of the Company’s service ? 
Would he have been allowed to remain 
in Her Majesty’s service ? There were 
no white men killed. In the statement 
of Dr. Jameson made later on he com- 
plained that white men’s property had 
been injured or destroyed by this impi. 
Lobengula denied this, and when Dr. 
Jameson was pinned down to facts he 
could only state that the property of one 
Englishman, a Mr. Napier, had been in- 
jured. The moment had vow come for 
which the Company had been working 
up, to lay hold of Matabeleland. An 
angry correspondence at once commenced 
between Dr. Jameson ‘and Lobengula. 
Dr. Jameson demanded that Lobengula 
should pay him compensation for the in- 
jury done, and should not violate the 
frontier. Lobengula said— 


“T have received your wire. You ac- 
cused me wrongfully. I only sent my impi to 
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recover some of my stolen cattle, and to punish 
the Amasuini, that your people complained to 
me about, as constantly cutting your telegraph 
wires; but it would seem now to me that the 
white people stole my cattle, for I had written 
to tell Dr. Jameson, so what have you got to 
say now? Yousaid before that you would not 
punish my Amahole ; but now that I send to 
punish them for you for harm done to your 
telegraph wires you resent it—my impi on its 
way back. What goods have my impi stolen 
and destroyed, and how many cattle have they 
captured ? You only say that my impi has done 
this as an excuse for firing on them. I am not 
aware that a boundary exists between Dr. 
Jameson and myself. Who gave him the 
boundary lines? Let him come forward and 
show me the man that pointed out to him 
these boundaries. I know nothing whatever 
about them, and you, Mr. Moffat, you know very 
well that the white men have done this on pur- 
pose. This is not right ; my people only came 
to punish the Amahole for stealing my cattle 
and cutting your wires. Do you think I would 
steal cattle from you? No, that would not be 
right.” 

This seemed to be a very reasonable and 
sensible letter to write. Sir H. Loch did 
his best to calm the storm. He wrote to 
Lobengula, and explained in a Despatch 
to Lord Ripon the object of his com- 
munications— 

“My letters have been framed with a view of 
affording him a bridge over which he can re- 
treat, and, at the same time, to place clearly 
before him the risk he would run were he to 
ignore the gravity of the situation.” 

Sir H. Loch went further, and informed 
the Company that it must withdraw all 
claim for compensation, and that Dr. 
Jameson must send no further com- 
munications to Lobengula. These well- 
meant efforts were not successful. 
Probably Sir H. Loch was not aware 
that it was a choice with the Company 
between bankruptey and _ seizing 
Mashonaland, or he would have taken 
more stringent measures. On July 25 
Lord Ripon telegraphed to Sir H. Loch— 

“ Times’ telegram from Cape Town states 
that Jameson has informe! committee at 
Victoria trat everything was ready to push 
affairs to an issue, but that nothing could be 
done without sanction of High Commissioner.” 
Sir H. Loch was told to inquire into the 
matter. He did so, and the reply of the 
secretary of the Company was, that he 
could throw no light on the statement 
attributed to Dr. Jameson, from which 
it might be assumed that the statement 
was correct. The object of the Com- 
pany now was to get over the prohibi- 
tion and to force the hand of Sir H. 
Loch. A meeting was held at Victoria, 
at which resolutions denouncing the 
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action of Lobengula were passed. Dr. 
Jameson’s next step was to advertise for 
volunteers. It was stated in the Cape 
papers, and he had not seen the state- 
ment denied, that volunteers were offered 
6,000 acres of land and certain gold 
claims in Matabeleland provided they 
succeeded in driving out and destroying 
Lobengula and the Matabele. State- 
ments were put about that Lobengula 
intended to attack the Company. The 
Tati Company was continually urging on 
war, and saying that unless it were 
undertaken every white man would be 
destroyed. What was this Tati Com- 
pany? It was another of Mr. Rhodes’ 
Companies. Mr. Beit was one of its 
leading members, and it was the Char- 
tered Company under a different name. 
With regard to the question whether 
Lobengula intended to attack the Com- 
pany or not, a statement which he took 
from the Blue Book was most important. 
It was a letter which was forwarded by 
Mr. Moffat, our Resident with Khama, 
to the High Commissioner from Mr. 
Dawson, who was with Lobengula at 
Buluwayo. Mr. Dawson said—- 

“Tn spite of his rough way of sending mes- 

sages I am firmly of opinion that Lo Ben does 
not want to fight, and that he will not do so 
unless actually forced to it in self-defence. He 
has already had a report that a large body of 
men had crossed the Limpopo northward, and 
is anxious to know what it means ; he also com- 
plains of bis people being put in gaol for no 
offence. but merely because they are his. The 
High Commissioner has certainly sent some 
very conciliatory messages, and holding the 
opinion which I do of Lo Ben’s intentions, I 
cannot see where the probability of hostilities 
occurring becomes apparent, unless, of course, 
the third factor, i.e., the Company, is so power- 
ful as to have its own way in case they wish to 
see the thing out.” 
Then there was Mr. Moffat’s important 
evidence. No man was better able to 
know what was going on in Matabele- 
land than Mr. Moffat, who wrote as 
follows :— 

“Khama’s scouts report that large body of 
Matabele was coming down to Manowe, 
and another body lower down the Tuli, also 
supposed to be moving towards Manowe ; evi- 
dently a great scare on in Matabeleland. I am 
wiring officer commanding at Macloutsie Camp. 
There is reason to believe that this scare has 
originated from our side.” 

Under these circumstances he (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought he might fairly 
say that those who best could form an 
opinion were deliberately of opinion that 
while Lobengula was prepared to de- 
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fend his own country, he had no idea or 
intention of going over into Mashonaland 
to attack the Company’s forces. When 
he (Mr. Labouchere) saw Mr. Moffat’s 
statement he said to himself, “*We have 
not got it all,” and he asked his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Buxton) whether there were 
any statements from Mr. Moffat in the 
Colonial Office which would bear out the 
statement he had just read. As his hon. 
Friend was not prepared to say whether 
there were any such statements or not, 
the House must take it that such state- 
ments were in the Colonial Office. If so, 
they ought to be made known, so that 
hon. Members might have the fullest 
information whetherthe war was aggres- 
sive or not. Dr. Jameson insisted that 
there was an impi near the frontier, and 
that it intended to rush down and attack 
the Company’s forts. Sir H. Loch 
doubted whether the impi was there, and 
asked how Dr. Jameson knew about it. 
Dr. Jameson said he had heard of it 
from native reports. He was told 
to send out scouts and did_ so, 
but they found no impi, although they 
said that they found “ traces” of an impi. 
The best proof that there was no impi 
there was that the Chartered Company 
advanced on Buluwayo 180 miles before 
they came across any impi. The situa- 
tion at this time was complicated by the 
statement that the Matabele fired on a 
patrol of the Bechuana police force. He 
very much doubted whether the firing 
took place or not, but if it did he was 
not prepared to say whether it com- 
menced with the Matabele or with the 
police. However, it could not have been 
very important, because it seemed that 
no one was killed on either side. The 
Bechuanaland police force was a some- 
what remarkable one. It seemed to him to 
be a very undisciplined body of men, and 
this was proved by an incident which 
had occurred since hostilities began. Sir 
Henry Loch wrote to Lobengula asking 
him to send two Indunas to treat with 
him. Lobengula did send the Indunas, 
and they were accompanied by Mr. Daw- 
son, a white man residing in Buluwayo, 
through whom the Government had made 
communications to Lobengula. These 
men openly entered the camp of the 
Bechuanaland police force. It was said 
they were supposed to be spies ; they 
were seized and arrested. One of them 
objected to be arrested, seized a bayonet 
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belonging to a member of the force 
standing near, and tried to escape. On 
this the two Envoys were simply exe- 
euted. He asked the House whether it 
was conceivable for a moment that spies 
would have gone openly into the camp ? 
Can anyone imagine that they were 
really spies? If they were spies they 
ought to have been surrounded and an 
inquiry made into their character. Mr. 
Dawson was there, and he could have 
been asked whether the men were Envoys 
or not. These men were murdered. Even 
among the most savage nations Envoys 
were respected. Come what might out 
of this matter, the action of the Bechu- 
analand police force had inflicted not only 
a disgrace on them, but, as a portion of 
Her Majesty’s Forces, an indelible dis- 
grace on the good name of this country. 
Lobengula sent an Induna with a letter 
to the Queen, in which he said— 

“Why do your people kill me’? I despatched 
an army for my cattle stolen by the Mashonas, 
with a messenger before them to warn the white 


people that the impi following had not to inter- 
fere with Europeans whatever.” 


Then he conecluded— 


“T have called all white men living at or 
near Buluwayo to hear your words, showing 
clearly that I am not hiding anything from 
them when writing to Your Majesty.” 

There were a considerable number of 
white men residing at Buluwayo and 
within the territory of Lobengula at that 
moment, but not one of them was ill- 
treated. On the contrary, Lobengula 
sent these men under guard out of the 
country in order to see that they were 
safe. He (Mr. Labouchere) could not 
quite understand from the Blue Book 
when a direct permission was given by 
Sir Henry Loch to the Company to 
invade Matabeleland. It seemed to him 
that Sir Henry Loch rather drifted into 
allowing offensive action to be taken. 
At any rate, Dr. Jameson acquired the 
conviction that Sir Henry Loch would 
permit him to invade Matabeleland. He 
fully admitted the difficulties of the Go- 
vernment and Sir Henry Loch. Both 
found themselves to be in a most 
difficult position, created by those who 
had gone before them in granting in this 
strange way the Charter to the Company. 
He admitted that both Lord Ripon and 
Sir Henry Loch did their best for a long 
time to maintain peace. Sir Henry 
Loch, however, was not only the High 
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Commissioner and responsible for what 
went on in Mashonaland, Matabeleland, 
and Bechuanaland, but he was Governor 
of the Cape Colony. Mr. Rhodes was 
Prime Minister of Cape Colony, and Sir 
Henry Loch was in an exceedingly 
difficult position in dealing with his 
Prime Minister in his position as 
the head of the Company. He would 
have some difficulty in telling his Prime 
Minister that he did not quite believe 
him and that he was forcing on a war. 
Tt must be admitted that the news from 
the seat of war was very meagre. Some- 
how, whenever it was not desirable to 
send any information, the Matabele had 
destroyed the telegraph wires, whilst 
when there was good news to communi- 
cate the wires were at once restored. 
Altogether it was difficult at present to 
understand what was the precise position 
of affairs there. As he understood the 
position, the Company’s forces did gain 
what was called a battle. He should 
rather call it a battue or a massacre. Mr. 
Rhodes computed that in the military 
operations of the Company up to date 
2,000 Matabele had been killed and 
wounded against the loss of two white 
men. He wished to know what had 
become of the wounded ? He had asked 
the Under Secretary this question before, 
but his hon. Friend said that he did not 
know. It was said in the newspapers 
that the Matabele carried off their 
wounded. This was absolutely impossi- 
ble. The victors always occupied the 
field of battle, and 2,000 men could not 
carry off 1,000 wounded under a heavy 
fire and when they were being charged 
by the Company’s cavalry. He, there- 
fore, repeated to his hon. Friend the 
question, What had become of the 
wounded ? If there was one duty of a 
commanding officer more sacred than 
another when he had gained a victory, it 
was to look after the wounded, and see 
that they had the best chance of 
recovering from their wounds. Had 
this course been followed in the present. 
instance, or was it the case that 
every one of the wounded was killed 
by the Company’s native allies ? 
The total fighting strength of the Mata- 
bele was estimated at 20,000 men, so 
that one-tenth of that force had been 
destroyed in this so-called march of 
civilisation. There had also been an 
attack on the force of Colonel Goold- 
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Adams, the loss being two white men 
and 60 Matabele killed and wounded ; 
and he gathered now that the Company 
was in possession of Buluwayo, and that 
Lobengula had fled into the mountains 
with thousands of his warriors. This 
sort of thing ought to be stopped. He 
had shown what was the character of the 
Company, how it had been formed, how 
money had been gained by these adven- 
turers in selling shares, and how the 
Company had been practically bankrupt. 
Hon. Members could not evade responsi- 
bility by saying that these things were 
done by a Company. It held a Royal 
Charter ; it was based on a concession 
granted on the direct assurance of the 
Queen that Lobengula should be in no 
kind of way damnified in his jurisdiction 
and sovereignty by the acts of the men 
who came in under the concession of the 
Chartered Company. He saw that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had written 
a very sound letter to the Colonial Office 
telling them that they ought to avoid 
incurring any larger expenditure than 
the circumstances of the case required. 
Certainly, the less that was spent of the 
taxpayers’ money in these miserable 
would be. He 


quarrels the better it 
would point out, however, that unless 
these proceedings were stopped, it was 
possible that this country might drift 
into a position in which the taxpayers 
would have to spend a large amount of 


money. It might be that Lobengula’s 
power was crushed, that this miserable 
man and his followers had been killed ; 
it might be that this war would be pro- 
longed, that the Company would not be 
able to deal with it alone; that they 
would not, even if they could, have 
a sufficiency of money to carry 
on this war. The rainy season was 
near at hand, and it would work for 
Lobengula ; and, therefore, there was a 
possibility that this country might have 
to spend a great deal more money. 
Again, there was the hard fact that by 
joining in this war by sending Colonel 
Goold-Adams we were spending the 
taxpayers’ money, the object being to 
enable the Company to get something in 
order to swindle and cheat the British 
investor. What he wanted was that 
something should be done to put a stop 
to these filibustering and massacring ex- 
peditions. What he thought ought to be 
done was this: to appoint someone like 
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Mr. Moffat, trusted by the Government 
and respected by Lobengula, to explain 
to Lobengula that the sole object of the 
war was to protect the Company’s mines 
in Mashonaland, and to obtain from 
Lobengula an assurance that he had no 
intention of any sort or kind of inter- 
fering with the mines. Mr. Rhodes 
ought to be shown that there was no fear 
of an attack being made on his mines, 
and that as he had waged this war 
simply for defensive purposes, he had 
attained his object,and ought to go back 
to Mashonaland. These were the two 
points he urged on the Government. He 
acknowledged in the fullest way the 
difficulties of the Government. He 
admitted that they struggled and did all 
they could to prevent this war. They 
had been overborne by Mr. Rhodes and 
his pernicious Company. Also, the place 
was far away. The Prime Minister had 
said in a letter which he had written to 
an hon. Frien] that he trusted every- 
thing would be conducted with justice, 
mercy, and humanity. He asked the 
Prime Minister, did he think that at the 
present moment everything was being 
conducted with justice, mercy, and 
humanity ? These were noble senti- 
ments, worthy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He had no doubt that the right 
hon. Gentleman sincerely desired that it 
should be so. The power was in his 
hands as Prime Minister, and it was his 
duty to step forward and secure that 
henceforward everything should be 
conducted with justice, mercy, and 
humanity. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said that, in seconding the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Northampton, he 
wished to thank his hon. Friend for 
bringing this subject forward. He was 
sure that if there had been any Member 
doubtful of the desirability of bringing 
this matter forward, that doubt would 
disappear after the speech of his hon. 
Friend. His hon. Friend was engaged 
in what was to him a very congenial 
task, in the performance of which so 
many thousands in this country had 
occasion to thank him—namely, the un- 
earthing of some rather disreputable 


transactions. He did not propose to 
follow the hon. Member for Northamp- 
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ton on the same lines. He thought 
sufficient evidence had been laid before 
the House by his hon. Friend to 
warrant an inquiry to the Govern- 
ment, whether the time had not come for 
an investigation into the manner in which 
the Chartered Company had _ exer- 
cised its Charter, for which there were 
many precedents in our past history ? 
He had gone very carefully through the 
various Parliamentary Papers dealing 
with this question, and he was bound to 
say that they had left a very painful im- 
pression on his mind. Three salient features 
ran through the three Blue Books. In 
the first place, they had the period under 
the late Government, for which Lord 
Knutsford was responsible. Nothing 
could be clearer than the care with which 
Lord Knutsford endeavoured to safe- 
guard the rights of the King of Mata- 
beleland. He pointed out that Lobengula 
was the King of the country, and that 
persons living in the country were under 
his jurisdiction, and responsible to him 
for their actions. Lord Knutsford also 
pointed out the limits of the Charter of 
the Company ; told the Company that 
they should not look to the Imperial 
Government for protection; and did 


everything to prevent this country taking 


any responsibility in the matter. The 
next feature of the Parliamentary Papers 
was the description of how the trouble 
arose. Here, again, the language of 
Lord Knutsford was clear and emphatic. 
He rebuked Captain Lendy for his con- 
duct in the most emphatic terms. In 
his (Mr. Ellis’s) judgment, this Captain 
Lendy ought to have been replaced 
by someone of greater judgment and 
humanity. As to the disposition of 
Lobengula—a very important matter 
—much light and information was given 
by Mr. Colenbrander, who was a most 
credible witness. In a Despatch pub- 
lished in the second Blue Book, Mr. 
Colenbrander said— 

“TI hope nothing very serious has taken 
place. The King’s great object was to punish 
the recent wire-cutting.” 

That showed that Lobengula was 
desirous that the telegraph wires should be 
preserved in good order. Later than 
that there was evidence of the most ex- 
traordinary indisposition on the part of 
those who were urging on this conflict 
with Lobengula to send any messengers 
to discuss matters with the King. For 
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instance, Lord Ripon urged Sir Henry 
Loch to send a message to Lobengula in 
answer to one from the King, and Sir 
Henry Loch replied— 

“T do not think it is of use to send a message 
in reply ;” 
whereupon Lord Ripon wrote— 


“It is inadvisable to leave Lobengula’s mes- 

sage unanswered,” 
That showed that no real attempt had 
been made to discover what was in Lo- 
bengula’s mind. He believed the great 
part of the mischief had arisen from the 
King having been left in the dark as to 
the intentions of those who were now 
attacking him, and, on the other hand, 
from their knowing nothing of the King’s 
state of mind. Then there was another 
very significant passage in the Blue Book, 
Colonel Goold-Adams, a gentleman in 
the Imperial Service, telegraphing to the 
High Commissioner at Cape Town at 
at the end of September, said— 

*“T am convinced that he (Dr. Jameson) will 
not be able to keep the Salisbury and Victoria 
people much longer inactive ; they will either 
do something to bring on a row, or will leave 
the country.” 

This was, in his (Mr. Ellis’s) opinion, a 
most significant message. Then we had 
the killing of the two Envoys of Loben- 
gula within the British camp. This 
demanded the strictest investigation at 
the hands of the Government. So far as 
their knowledge went at present he was 
bound tosay that these men lost their lives 
in what could only be described by the word 
“murder.” He said that, notwithstanding 
the explanation of his hon. Friend. All 
through there seemed to have been 
a want of impartial investigation of the 
circumstances on the spot, and, as far as 
the published papers went, some want of 
light and accurate knowledge at home. 
His hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
(Mr. 8. Buxton) would get up and say, 
he had no doubt, that it was inconvenient 
at the present time to make any declara- 
tion as to policy. He (Mr. Ellis) did 
not want to be unduly pressing. He be- 
lieved his hon. Friend’s sympathies were 
with those which animated a Memorial to 
the Government from the Society of 
Friends, in favour of justice, humanity, and 
mercy, and that those qualities should ani- 
mate the action of the Government in 
this matter. No one bearing his 
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(Mr. Buxton’s) name could stand at that 
Table and say anything else. What 
he might fairly ask the Government 
to do was not to drift. They should 
have some clear and specific policy in 
their minds. He had the honour of 
sending a Memorial from the Society of 
Friends to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister dealing with this subject 
of the slaughter that had taken place in 
Matabeleland. The Memorial said— 

“ We strongly feel that such methods of pre- 
venting commercial enterprise are entirely in- 
compatible with the Christian religion, and we 
regard it as a disgrace to our nation’s profession 
of Christianity that in this, as in many preced- 
ing instances, the settlement of our countrymen 
as colonists in uncivilised lands has been accom- 
panied by wars of extermination.” 

He (Mr. Ellis) protested against this 
mixing up of commerce and religion. 
They had a remarkable letter of the Rev. 
A. D. Sylvester, English Chaplain at 
Victoria, published in The Times. It 


was dated 12th September, and it said— 


“The officials and Captain Lendy are as 
indefatigable as ever in their exertions for the 
good of the country and its inhabitants.” 

Well, they knew what Captain Lendy 
did. Again, the Chaplain said— 


“Everything is being done here on just 

principles, and we have the best of order ; but we 
are determined to make a way for the spread of 
the glorious Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 
‘He must apologise to the House for 
reading this. As one who always desired 
to support missionary work, he felt that 
it was perfectly shocking and sickening 
that the spread of the Gospel should be 
mixed up with the name of Captain 
Lendy, and he was bound to say that if 
they were to adopt that policy they 
ought to do it themselves and be respon- 
sible for it, instead of doing it by proxy 
through Chartered Companies. The 
Memorial of the Society of Friends told 
them that they should ensure the treat- 
meut of the Matabele 

“Not in a spirit of hostility and greed, but 
of justice, humanity, and mercy.” 

He remembered a most eloquent passage 
in the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister introducing the 
Trish Land Act of J881 defining the 
word “justice,” and he respectfully re- 
ferred the right hon. Gentleman to the 
definition which he then gave. Again, 
as to humanity. It had been said during 
the past few weeks in connection with 
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the deplorable industrial struggle that 
was going on in England that the rights 
of humanity should take precedence of 
the rights of property, and he, for one, 
cordially assented to that. He asked 
the House why that should not be 
so in South Africa? He. remembered 
as if it were only yesterday the thrill 
that ran through him on reading the 
burning words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister in 1878 when, 
on behalf of one of the nations of 
Europe, he invoked all those sentiments 
of justice, humanity, and mercy ; and he 
asked the Government most earnestly 
not to leave anything undone in support 
of those great principles, and see that they 
were unwaveringly acted upon in Mata- 
beleland. 


Motion made, and Question p:oposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) said, as 
one who had been connected with the 
Chartered Company, he desired the House 
to remember what the position of affairs 
was in 1888 and 1889. It would be in the 
recollection of the House that during those 
years the scramble for Africa was most 
vigorously going on. The territories 
between the Limpopo and the Zambesi 
were threatened on all sides, and it 
became necessary that Great Britain 
should take some active step to secure the 
country, or see the greater part’of it pass 
away from its control forever. To those 
who thought the British Empire large 
enough at present his arguments would 
have no force, but he would ask those 
who thought the mission of this country 
was to develop the waste and uninhabited 
portions of the globe to consider what 
were the alternatives before the Govern- 
ment in the years 1888-9, when there was 
a scramble amongst the nations for the 
possession of Africa. There were three 
alternatives—leaving the country, annexa- 
tion, or granting a Royal Charter. Sir 
Hercules Robinson wrote to Lord Knuts- 
ford— 

“The alternative before us as regards Mata- 
beleland is to recognise a monopoly which may 

ibly develop into a Royal Charter, or to 
ollow the Swaziland course of allowing a 
number of competing concession-seekers of 
different nationalities to establish themselves in 
the country. Lobengula would be unable to 
govern or control such incomers except by 
massacre. They would be unable to govern them 
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selves; a British Protectorate would be ineffec- 
tual, as we should have no jurisdiction except by 
annexation, and Her Majesty’s Government, as 
in Swaziland, would have before them the choice 
of letting the country fall into the hands of the 
South African Republ'c, or of annexing it to the 
Empire. The latter course would assuredly 
entail on British taxpayers, for some time at all 
events, an expenditure of not less than a quarter 
of a million sterling.” 

The Government of the day were not 
prepared for the expenditure that was 
necessary, and the Company, believing 
this to be a valuable Company, adopted 
the third alternative, and the Royal 
Charter was granted. Almost from the 
commencement the Chartered Company 
had been bitterly assailed, both for its 
finance and for policy. It appeared to 
him that the financial relations of the 
Company to its shareholders was not a 
proper nor even a possible subject for 
exhaustive or satisfactory discussion in 
that House. The proper place for such 
a discussion was at the shareholders’ 
meeting ; there would be a_ general 
meeting very soon, and the matter could 
then be discussed. But the financial 
relations of the Company bore a different 
aspect in their connection with Her 
Majesty’s Government, and such a 
charge as that brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Northampton—namely, 
that the Charter was obtained by mis- 
representation—was one which had to be 
met. 

Mr. 
opinion. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, very well ; it 
was the hon. Member’s opinion. It was 
said that the promoters misrepresented 
themselves to the Government as being 
the owners of the Rudd and other con- 
cessions. But in the letter of Lord 
Gifford applying for the Charter he stated 
that the object of the proposed Company 
was to extend the railway and telegraphic 
systems, to encourage migration and 
culonisation, to promote trade and com- 
merce, and to develop and work the 
mineral and other concessions under the 
management of one great and powerful 
organisation. Well, in reply to the appli- 
cation for the Charter, the Colonial Office 
wrote to Lord Gifford on May 16, 
1889— 

“ At present Lord Knutsford cannot under- 
take to say whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will be able to entertain the scheme, since much 
would depend on the personnel of the directorate 
and on the provisions made for securing the 
rights of Europeans and natives.” 


LABOUCHERE : It is my 
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The Government expressly guarded it- 
self from inquiring into the financial 
position of the Company, or as to the 
terms upon which the Company had 
acquired the right to work these con- 
cessions. If, however, they had made 
any inquiries into those matters, they 
could have satisfied themselves in five 
minutes. He submitted, therefore, that 
in those matters there had been no mis- 
representation, because the subject was 
not one on which the Government 
required any explanation. There was 
no concealment as to the fact that these 
concessions were to be worked by the 
Chartered Company at 50 per cent., as 
was shown by the speech of the Chair- 
man of the Goldfields of South Africa, 
publicly made to the shareholders at 
their meeting on November 11, 1889. 
As explained in the Report, after much 
labour and anxiety the numerous con- 
flicting interests of those having claims 
in Matabeleland had been reconciled 
and united in one Consolidated Company, 
This was a first step towards obtaining 
a Royal Charter. In that Consolidated 
Company, which represented and held 
the Matabele Concession, the Goldfields 
of South Africa, Limited, held the 
largest stake—namely, 17-16ths of the 
capital, or, as the Report states, 84 units 
out of 30. This Consolidated Company 
granted to the Chartered Company the 
right to work the concession, receiving 
oné-half share in the profits derived 
therefrom, and all holders of shares in 
the Consolidated Company in which, as 
he had stated, his (Mr. Maguire’s) Com- 
pany was the largest shareholder, had 
the right to subscribe pro rata for a 
certain portion of the working capital of 
the Chartered Company, which had been 
fixed at £1,000,000. It was provided in 
the Agreement that— 

“ All property and rights in Africa, mineral 
or otherwise, acquired or to be acquired by the 
Concessions Company or the Chartered Com- 
pany, shall be subject to this Agreement.” 
And again— 

“All net receipts derived by the Chartered Com- 
pany from the property and rights subject to this 
Agreement shall belong in equal shares to the 
Chartered Company and the Concessions Com- 
pany.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Was that 
communicated to Lord Knutsford ? 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, it was not; 
Lord Knutsford did not ask for informa- 
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tion ; but the fact that the matter was 
made public showed that there was no 
concealment. He understood the state- 
ment had been made that if this had been 
known Lord Knutsford might not have 
been induced to grant the Charter ; but 
he did not know upon what information 
that was founded. He now passed to 
the policy of the Chartered Company. 
Having obtained the right to work these 
large concessions, and having obtained 
from the Government the Royal Charter, 
the object of the Company was to peace- 
fully and gradually develop the territories 
thus placed under their charge. He 
thought the course pursued by the Com- 
pany would bear out that statement. At 
the commencement of 1890 it was re- 
solved to send in a large body of settlers 
to occupy Mashonaland, which had be- 
come almost depopulated by the constant 
raiding of the Matabele. The Company 
desired to work with Lobengula, and 
they sent more than one Mission 
to him to explain to him the 
route the pioneers intended to 
take, that they were not going near to 
his kraals, and, in fact, to obtain per- 
mission for the march. So anxious were 
they to assist him that they sent a larger 
force than was necessary in order that 
his young men should not be tempted to 
attack smal] and dispersed bands. The 
idea of the Company was to occupy the 
country peacefully, to utilise and protect 
native labour and the market for native 
produce—in fact, gradually to civilise 
the Matabele—and to induce them 
to stop their raiding and to become 
well-ordered members‘ of society like 
the natives of other parts of South 
Africa. He was bound to say that 
that effort had not been successful, after 
a long and serious trial. The fact was 
that when the Company’s pioneers went 
into Mashonaland there was a slight 
cessation of the raiding of che Matabele, 
but when the Matabele saw that the 
white people were not disposed to molest 
them, their raiding became more frequent 
than ever, and, as Dr. Jameson wrote— 
“Three years of negotiations has only induced 
them to encroach the more.” 
It was a necessary element in the work- 
ing of the concessions that the native 
labourers should be free from the raiding 
of the Matabele, and it wus certain that 
as the sphere of operations would pro- 
bably increase, the area of immunity of 
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the Mashonas would also increase. That 
was their hope at the time of the Victoria 
incident. He would now give his 
own words. The High Commissioner 
wrote— 


“Mr. Colenbrander and the missionaries 
should be made aware as speedily as possible 
with the true state of affairs. Lobengula’s 
impi camped on the ground close to Victoria ; 
they looted and burnt a house and farm be- 
longing to an Englishman close by; they 
assegaied the natives in the streets, including 
black servants of the whites, in front of their 
doors. Dr. Jameson tried to persuade the 
indunas to withdraw their men, which they 
refused. After giving them an hour's law, 38 
men advanced under Lendy. They were first 
fired upon ; they returned fire, and charged and 
pursued the impi for nine miles, killing two 
head men and but 30 others. The impi retired 
to the other side Shanghi, waiting for orders 
from Lobengula. They are now reported to be 
3,000 strong.” 


That was not a statement of any servant 
of the Company, but of the High Com- 
missioner. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE was under- 
stood to ask from what source the infor- 
mation came to the High Commissioner ? 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he really could 
not tell. He would not go into the inci- 
dents between July and October, leaving 
to the House to see from what took place 
at Victoria what Lobengula’s position was. 
Sir Henry Loch, in a telegram to the 
Marquess of Ripon, received 25th August, 
said— 

“ Lobengula, replying to my message of the 
20th July, says, ‘I shall return no cattle or 
compensate anybody for either cattle captured 
by my impi, or damage done to property until 
such time that Rhodes first returns to me all the 
captives, their wives and children, cattle, goats, 
and sheep which were given protection to by the 
Victoria people, and had I known at the time 
when I despatched my impi in the direction of 
Victoria what I know now, I would have 
ordered them to capture and loot all they could 
lay their hands on belonging to the whites to 
compensate myself for the people and their 
property which were withheld from me.’” 


Sir Henry Loch added— 


“Itis, of course, impossible to comply with 
this request.” 


That placed, in a very few words, the 
point which was raised by the Victoria 


incident. That point was whether the 
Matabeles were entitled to raid away the 
white people’s settlement, whom they 
had allowed to go into the country, kill 
their servants and destroy their property. 
The Chartered Company, and the people 
who had gone in under the Chartered 
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Company, stated that this could not be. 
Lobengula, on the other hand, stated in 
the fullest manner his right to do so. 
It appeared to him that so long as 
Lobengula stuck to this position of his, 
war was, humanly speaking, inevitable, 
because it was obvious the white popu- 
lation could not allow their homes and 
industries to be interfered with, and 
while Lobengula made this claim for 
himself, and his young men were prepared 
to carry it out, it was really impossible 
to see how hostilities could be avoided. 
But the officials of the Chartered Com- 
pany and the High Commissioner evi- 
dently felt the danger of hostilities 
breaking out, and made _prepara- 
tions to meet such a_ state of 
affairs. Lobengula also saw there was 
great danger of hostilities occurring, and 
he at once recalled his impis from the 
other side of the Zambesi, and sent scouts 
out towards the South. He would not 
trouble the House by going into the in- 
cidents between July and October, which 
were set out in such detail in the Blue 
Books. Suffice it to say that all mining 


operations in the country were suspended, 
that the white inhabitants had, for the 
most part, to live in forts, and that they 


were on the look out for what was going 
to happen. Lobengula, on the other 
hand, called out his indunas and sent out 
his force of observation. The scouts 
that were sent out by the Commissioner 
met the impis in the neighbourhood and 
the impis fired upon them. In this con- 
nection he would only say that upon the 
2nd of October the forces of the Com- 
pany were fired upon: on the 5th of 
October Her Majesty’s forces were fired 
upon, and on the 5th of October Sir 
Henry Loch gave permission to Dr. 
Jameson to take the steps he considered 
necessary for the peace and order of his 
district. In spite of what had been said, 
he might say that no one regretted these 
hostilities and the necessity for them 
more than the Chartered Company. The 
Company had spent a great deal of monev. 
They had this year, for the first time, 
opened tp a short East Coast route into 
the country ; under its auspices for the 
first time considerable quantities of mining 
machinery were being introduced into 
the country, and it really did not seem 
reasonable or common sense to say they 
should take this opportunity of foreing 
ona war which must necessarily throw 
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back the peaceful development of the 
country for a considerable time and 
which at the outset must have pre- 
sented a most uncertain prospect. He 
thought it might be said that the war 
was now practically over. He did not 
think, unless one was misinformed, that 
there would be much more serious fighting, 
and the question that really practically 
lay before the Government to consider 
was what was to be done in the future. 
He thought it was certainly altogether 
premature to attempt to lay down details 
of the settlement which would be neces- 
sary in Matabeleland, but there were 
some considerations which must be met 
before arriving at a settlement, upon 
which he should like to say a few words, 
It had been put forward in many quarters 
that the policy of the Chartered Company 
was a policy of extermination towards 
the natives. Those who had followed 
the course of events in Mashonaland 
would know how far this was from being 
the case. They would know how the 
Mashonas had increased in numbers, how 
they had been enabled to come from their 
rocky fastnesses—where they lived more 
like kites than human _ beings—into the 
fertile land, and how they were atforded, 
as far as the Company were enabled to 
afford them, personal protection and 
employment and opportunities of earning 
a comfortable subsistence. The Company 
went into Matabeleland with every 
possible intention and desire to live at 
peace with the Matabele. To achieve 
that result the Company was put to 
enormous expense in its initial proceed- 
ings, and was obliged to exercise the 
greatest caution—which it did ex- 
ercise —— ia its subsequent opera- 
tions; and now that the war 
was over, as he hoped it was, it was 
most certain there was no idea of any 
extermination of the Matabele, and not 
the slightest wish to karry the Zambesi 
out of the country, but it was hoped that 
the Matabele in Matabeleland would 
become as valuable an element of society 
there as the Zulus were iu Zululand, 
The hon. Member had spoken about the 
great slaughter of the Matabele compared, 
he was thankful to say, to the small loss 
of the English. But he thought if the 
hon. Member had followed the course of 
these native wars, he would find that it 
was generally the case that either the 
loss was very largely upon the native 
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side, or else that the European force was 
altogether slaughtered. In fact, their 
native battles must be like Isandula, 
where the English foree was cut down, 
or like Ulandi, where for ten Englishmen 
killed several thousand natives. were 
slaughtered. If the natives once got in 
upon them, there would be very few of 
the English left. All he could say was 
there was not the slightest desire to 
exterminate, or to drive the Matabele 
out of the country, but what was the wish 
of the Company—and it was necessary 
both in the interest of the white popula- 
tion, and of the other native races, who 
in numbers largely exceeded the Mata- 
bele—was that the present military 
organization of the Matabele should be 
broken up, that they should leave the 
military kraals altogether, and live the 
lives of ordinary natives. In fact, that 
they should marry and settle down. In 
the military kraals they were not allowed 
to marry or to work, and they 
really had nothing to do but go 
on these raids, and that was a system 
which the Company wished to put an 
end to. There was another point upon 


5 


which also there seemed to be much 


misapprehension. It appeared to be con- 
sidered that there was a certain amount 
of a kind of rivalry between the Imperial 
Government and the Chartered Company ; 
but he thought anyone who had gone 
into the case would see nothing was 
farther from being the case. Not only 
were the rights and powers of the Crown 
fully preserved by the Charter, but any- 
one who read the Correspondence—and 
he only wished himsélf that more Corres- 
pondence had been published of the 
incidents between 1890 and 1892, during 
the years which the Company occupied 
the country—would see that there were 
constant communications between the 
Company an! the High Commissioner, 
and that there was scarcely an action of 
the Company’s which was not reported 
to the High Commissioner, and that the 
High Commissioner did not express his 
views upon. It was true he did not give 
instructions—he carefully: guarded him- 
self from that—but he gave suggestions, 
and one could not but see that those 
suggestions were most constantly and 
most deferentially attended to. That 
being so, he would ask the House to 
consider what the present position of the 
Company was with respect to Matabele. 
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It would be seen in the first Article 
of ‘the Charter that the sphere of 
operations of the Charter expressly in- 
cluded Matabeleland. It would be further 
seen by Clause 10 of the Charter that 
the maintenance of law and order over 
the territories in its sphere of operation 
was committed to the Chartered Com- 
pany, and for the purpose of maintaining 
this law and order they were authorised 
to raise a force of police, and under the 
first Ordinance of the Charter they were 
given this power to raise this force of 
police not limited to Mashonaland, but 
generally over the whole sphere of their 
operations. Therefore, it appeared that 
the distinction which was now attempted 
to be drawn between Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland was not to be found in the 
Charter, or in the concessions, or in the 
Ordinance for a police force ; but it was 
to be found in the agreement with Lo- 
bengula as to which part of his territory 
should be first thrown open to mining ope- 
rations. And he would further wish to 
point out that Her Majesty’s Government 
had expressly guarded themselves from 
assuming any responsibility with respect 
to the maintenance of peace and order in 
Matabeleland. He would refer the House 
to Lord Knutsford’s Despatch to Sir 
Henry Loch of February 3, 1893, when 
he said— 

“You would do well to remind Mr. Rhodes 


that the Company must not look to the Imperial 
Government for the protection of its territories 


against aggression.” 

And more specifically still after this oecur- 
rence at Victoria, Sir Henry Loch, tele- 
graphing to the Marquess of Ripon on 
the 26th of July, said— 

“ The British South Africa Company are fully 
aware that they are solely responsible for pro- 
viding both men and money for any war and 
for the maintenance of and order in 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland.” 

The Marquess of Ripon, telegraphing the 
next day to Sir Henry Loch, said— 

“ Your telegram re Matabeleland received with 
much satisfaction.” 

He thought that very clearly showed 
that down to the 25th of July+—indeed, 
down to the present day, so far as he 
knew—there was no distinction made by 
Her Majesty’s Government between the 
responsibility of the Chartered Company 
over Matabeleland or over Mashonaland, 
and that, therefore, in the ordinary course 
as the Chartered Company had most 
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strictly in every detail conformed to the 
instructions of the High Commissioner, 
so now they were, in the terms of their 
Charter, entitled to the same position in 
Matabeleland as they had previously been 
placed in by Her Majesty’s Government 
in Mashonaland. That was what he 
conceived to be the ordinary and accurate 
interpretation of the Charter and the 
action of the Government to the Com- 

ny. But there were a few other ele- 
ments which had, he thought, to be con- 
sidered before arriving at a settlement in 
this matter, and one of these was the 
state of opinion in South Africa. What- 
ever might be, or whatever was said by 
certain people in this country about 
Mr. Rhodes, there could at least be 
no dispute about this: that in the 
country in which he had passed 
his manhood he had _ secured the 
unbounded confidence and esteem of the 
great mass of his fellow-countrymen ; 
that he was not only the most powerful 
Minister the Cape Colony had seen, but 
he thought they could say the most 
powerful Colonial Minister of this or 
any other day. He meant powerful in 
the sense of the weakness of the opposi- 
tion to him in his own country. The 


opinion of Cape Colony’ unanimously 
demanded that this question of the future 


of Matabeleland should be settled— 
granted that all the proper requirements 
of the [mperial Government had been 
complied with—upon those lines of local 
development in which they believed; 
and they considered that Mr. Rhodes, 
with the assistance of Mr. Jameson, was 
the person best qualified to lay down the 
lines which would lead to a speedy, a 
profitable, and a peaceful development 
of the country. It was expressly stated 
in the Charter that no settlement could 
be arrived at without the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but what was 
considered was that the details and lines 
of that settlement should be laid down 
in accordance with local opinion, and to 
meet what were believed to be local re- 
quirements. But this was a matter which 
one would be loth to treat from a South 
African point of view alone. There were 
really very grave Imperial considerations 
involved, and it appeared to him that 
the most important of these considera- 
tions was this: Suppose that they 
did not allow the Chartered Com- 
pany to proceed with this work of 
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development, the question arose, what 
were they to do? and, so far 
as he could gather, there was no 
more feeling on the part of this country 
now than there was four years ago to go 
into what was estimated by Sir Hercules 
Robinson, a very competent and not a 
very extravagant judge, as an expendi- 
ture of £250,000 a year; and again, the 
further question arose, why should the 
English people do anything of the kind ? 
He would ask them to consider what had 
occurred in that country through the 
agency of the Chartered Company in the 
last four years. Considerably over 
£1,000,000 had been spent. A white 
colony had been settled in Mashonaland, 
and an ordered Government set up there. 
Another country had been added to those 
to which the white colonist could pro- 
ceed. A railway had been built, not in 
the Chartered Company’s territory at all, 
but through the Crown Colony of Bechu- 
analand. A telegraph line bad been 
erected through the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate to the capital of Mashonaland, 
and the posts were already in the 
country and in the process of being cut 
to pass this telegraph on to the capital of 
the British administration north of the 
Zambesi. A new route had been opened 
into the interior of Africa, from the East 
Coast through the Portuguese sphere, 
and £10,000 a year had been paid over 
to the British Imperial Government to 
assist in the development of the territory 
north of the Zambesi. This bad been done 
in four years without costing the English 
taxpayer one single farthing, and 
he thought, whatever might be 
said upon other grounds, that that was a 
work not only deserving of some recogni- 
tion, but that it also made one think 
whether, if they reverted to the old 
principle of Downing Street administra- 
tion, they would get the same results in 
anything like the same time. He would 
ask the House to consider the very 
analogous case of Bechuanaland. He 
knew that Bechuanaland was not sup- 
posed to be as desirable a territory as 
Mashonaland, but it was certainly very 
much more accessible. British Bechuana- 
land was acquired by the Imperial Govern- 
ment at an initial outlay of £1,000,000, 
which was the cost of the Warren Ex- 
pedition. Since then it had cost the Im- 

rial Exchequer, roughly speaking, 
between £60,000 and £120,000 a year. 
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He knew that the greater part of that 
expenditure within the last few years had 
been made in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, but he thought it was a fact 
that British Bechuanaland, which was 
now self-supporting, never became self- 
supporting until a railway was_ built 
through that country under the auspices 


of the Chartered Company. So that. 


really not only was the English Govern- 
ment benefited by the work that *was 
being done for it in Mashonaland, which 
otherwise would not be done at all, or 
which the English Government would 
have to pay for, but indirectly it benefited 
by the work of development of the whole 
country which the Chartered Com- 
pany had set going. He thought the 
real reason of the sterility of Downing 
Street Administration, compared with the 
fertility of local development, was that in 
the latter case they had the people really 
at the head of it in its progress and pros- 
perity. He did not in the least wish to 
make the slightest reflection on the 
officials of Bechuanaland. He knew 
them all, and he believed there was no 
better set of officials in any colony 
under the Crown, But it was the system 


that was at fault, and they were pitted 
against a system in competition with which 


they stood no chance whatever. He 
thought when a certain amount of the 
heat and feeling which was excited—and 
very properly excited—in this country, 
whenever there was a loss of native 
lives, had died away it would be recog- 
nised that the Chartered Company en- 
tered upon this enterprise of theirs with 
every intention of a .peaceful develop- 
ment, that they had been driven by the 
force of cireumstances into a war which 
was more perilous and more dangerous 
for them than for anybody else, and at 
the termination of these hostilities there 
would be every desire not to press 
neavily upon these native races that had 
been in temporary hostility, but that the 
Company would try and incorporate them 
in the work of development which they 
had inaugurated in those parts of South 
Africa, and which he believed they would 
bring to a successful issue. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON: I do not think 
there is any inclination on the part of 
the House, and certainly not on the part 
of the Government, to complain that 
this question should have been dis- 
cussed. The only complaint I have to 
make is that it is somewhat premature 
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to discuss it at the present moment, 
because it is impossible, as the House 
understands, for the Government to make 
any very distinct declaration of policy 
with regard to the future of Matabele- 
land. The Debate, so far as it has 
gone, has practically taken two courses. 
My hon. Friend who moved the Ad- 
journment of the House first went into 
the question of the Chartered Company, 
which I will come to in a few minutes. 
He then went into the question of policy 
with regard to the present unfortunate 
hostilities, and though i do not say he 
attacked the Government, because he 
was good euough to give them the 
benefit of his support, at the same time 
he criticised some of their actions, and 
he certainly criticised very strongly the 
action of the Chartered Company. I 
think I may be allowed to say that 
in regard to the very unfortunate hos- 
tilities which have taken place in 
Matabeleland the opinion, and policy, and 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government have 
been clear throughout. In the first 
place, they have always endeavoured to 
preserve peace if it were possible to pre- 
serve peace ; and, in the second place, they 
have been determined that if hostilities 
were to take place these hostilities 
should have justification, and that if 
they took place they should take place 
with every moral certainty of success, 
From the beginning, as the House is 
aware, they said to the Company very 
distinctly, following the policy of their 
predecessors, and endorsing that policy, 
that the Company, and the Company 
alone, were responsible for peace and 
order in Mashonaland, and that the 
responsibility for the defence of that 
country must fall upon the Company and 
not upon the Imperial Government, 
though, of course, as regards their own 
position in British Bechuanaland, they 
had to take precautions for the defence 
of British territories, so that in case of 
attack they would be able to defend 
themselves. Nor could they be indif- 
ferent to the success of the troops under 
the command of the Company. We 
regret, and deeply regret, that we were 
not successful in maintaining peace, 
and that the Company have not succeeded 
in avoiding war. But I would point out 
that the result of the prohibition which the 
Government placed on the Company 
under the Charter was to prevent the 
country from being rushed into war at a 
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moment when there was no justification 
for it, and when the war would not have 
been successful, and would have involved 
this country far more than or has been 
involved. I think that has been the justi- 
fication for the action of the Government 
in making themselves partially respon- 
sible in the matter. The gist of the hon. 
Member’s accusation against the Company 
is that, being a bankrupt concern, it has 
“got up” this Matabele war in order to 
improve its financial position. I am 
bound to say that, looking at the 
position of the Chartered Company 
and of the settlers in Mashonaland, the 
logic of events showed that the absorption 
of Matabeleland into Mashonaland would, 
sooner or later, be brought about either 
by peaceful or by hostile means. I think 
that cannot be denied ; and, as far as the 
Company are concerned, I am convinced 
they would rather have had it come later 
and in a peaceful manner. The Company 
initially had no desire to enter into the 
present hostilities, and certainly would 
rather have had them postponed for years 
to come. I am quite certain that, as 
regards this autumn, hostilities were un- 
expected and very unwelcome. I cannot 
think my hon. Friend, with his knowledge 
of Financial Companies, is serious in saying 
that the best way of running up the price 
of your shares was to go to war, and 
that the best way of increasing your 
credit was to borrow money to carry on 
hostilities. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : If a Company 
has absolutely no money, has spent all 
its capital, and can only borrow by 
seizing on the property of its neighbours, 
it may be wise to do so. 

*Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Such statements 
are mere assumptions. If the hon. Mem- 
ber really believes that the Company has 
gone to war to increase its credit, I 
totally disagree with him. Well, now, 
in considering this matter, we have to go 
back to the original cause of the hostilities 
—theraid round Fort Victoria. I say very 
strongly that at that time, at all events, 
the intentions of Lobengula towards the 
whites were friendly, but the impi he 
sent to recover some stolen cattle, and, as 
he had said, to punish the Mashonas for 
cutting the telegraph wires, although 
instructed—Lobengula says they were 
instructed, and we have no reason to 
disbelieve his words—not to interfere 
with the whites, nevertheless committed 
outrages among the Mashonas in the 
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territory administered by the Company, the 
result being that that impi wasdrivenaway, 
and justifiably driven away, by the armed 
forces of the Company. I do not desire at 
the present time to pass any judgment 
upon the mode in which that was done. 
My hon. Friend jumps to conclusions 
very quickly. We have contradictory 
Reports, and we do not wish to cast 
blame on either side, as we prefer sus- 
pending judgment. Having received 
contradictory Despatches from Captain 
Lendy and Dr. Jameson, we have di- 
rected inquiries to be made, and when 
the results of those inquiries are reported 
to them we will be able to form an 
opinion as to the facts at issue. Loben- 
gula, as I said, was at first perfectly 
friendly. After the Fort Victoria raid 
he assumed a threatening tone and hostile 
language in regard to the Company and 
the whites generally. Sir Henry Loch 
undoubtedly did all he could to pacify 
Lobengula and to preserve the peace, but 
he had to tell Lobengula that if the peace 
were to be preserved he must give up 
raids into the territory under the juris- 
diction of the Company 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : In Mashona- 


land ? 


*Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Yes, the part oceu- 
pied by the Company; and must re- 
nounce his claim—which even the hon, 
Member fore Northampton thinks to be 
outrageous—to a number of the 
Mashonas—men, women, and children— 
whom he demanded in order to put to 
death. It has been said that Sir Henry 
Loch did not take sufficient trouble to 
ascertain what was in Lobengula’s mind. 
But the fact is that Sir Henry Loch, 
from beginning to end, endeavoured to 
obtain information from both sides, and 
to have an impartial investigation into the 
position of affairs. Sir Henry Loch not 
only wrote frequently, but he received 
many letters from Lobengula, but Loben- 
gula sent an Induna to the Cape to consult 
with him. The result of that consul- 
tation and Lobengula’s replies was, that it 
was made clear that Lobengula refused 
to give up his raids or to draw any line 
between what might be called civilisation 
and non-civilisation. He refused to 
give up his claim to the Mashonas, and 
he also refused any longer to receive his 
£1,200 a year, which had previously been 
paid to himin monthly instalments. Mean- 
while, his young warriors were threaten- 
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ing in large numbers the borders of the 
adjacent territory ; and whatever Loben- 
gula’s own views might have been—and I 
believe he had no desire to come into 
conflict with the white men—it was clear 
that his warriors, his young men, his 
jingoes, had got somewhat out of hand. 
It was all very well to say that there 
was no direct evidence that Lobengula’s 
impis were threatening the Company. 
The evidence as far as it went was all 
in the opposite direction. The autumn 
rains were coming on, and the trading 
community were, in consequence of the 
threatening aspect of affairs, practically 
restricted to one or two fortified places 
in the country. The position became 
intolerable. And, in these circumstances, 
as Lobengula would not withdraw his 
impis and forbid further raiding, I do 
not think the Company were much to 
blame in desiring to bring the matter to 
an issue before the time when it would 
be impossible to take effective action. I 
do not wish to go into details, or to 
discuss the Blue Book, in order to 
decide whether hostilities could have 
been prevented at one particular moment 
or another. We are content, with regard 


to this question, to rest ourselves ou this 


basis. We had on the spot Sir Henry 
Loch, in whom we had the fullest con- 
fidence—a man whom everybody admits 
had done his very best to maintain 
peace. He at last reluctarftly came to 
the conclusion that hostilities could not be 
avoided. The position of the Govern- 
ment was that it had prohibited the 
Company from making any forward 
movement. Sir H. Loch advised that 
hostilities should not be prevented ; that 
by continuing to prevent the Company 
from making a forward advance the Go- 
vernment would take upon itself the 
responsibility of defending Mashonaland. 
The Government, therefore, did not feel 
justified in prohibiting any longer the ad- 
vance which the Company thought 
necessary for their safety. It was only 
when peace was out of the question 
that Sir H. Loch at last made up his 
mind very reluctantly that war must 
take place, and he was resolved to do 
all he could to make it a successful 
war, and carry it to a proper conclusion. 
I believe that every Member of this 
House who has read the Blue Book 
would say, on seeing what Sir Henry 
Loch has done, that he is a man who has 
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the honour of England greatly at heart, 
and who was anxious to preserve peace, 
and had done his best to put an end to 
difficulties which, unfortunately, were too 
great for his powers. As far as I am 
concerned, I look upon war as a great evil, 
but, unfortunately, sometimes a necessary 
evil, and, in my opinion, hostilities 
were never entered into with a less light 
heart than on this occasion. They were 
entered into reluctantly and with a full 
sense of responsibility. They were 
not, I believe, of the seeking of the 
Company, and certainly not of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The war came 
about, to a large extent, from the 
difficulty of dealing with an uncivilised 
people. But turning from that, war 
might be justifiable, but it might be 
carried on in an unjustifiable way. There 
are one or two things which I would like 
to say upon that point. In this war there 
was, first, the most unfortunate incident 
of the killing of the Indunas-—it is not 
clear that they were sent in reply to Sir 
Henry Loch’s letter; but they are 
said to have been sent down by Loben- 
gula to consult with Sir Henry Loch. 
On that point I agree with every word 
that has fallen from my hon. Friend be- 
hind me (Mr. J. E. Ellis). I agree that 
even though the killing of those Indunas 
was, as I feel sure, purely accidental, 
it is a biot upon the escutcheon of Eng- 
land. <A strict inquiry is to be held into 
the matter. That is the only way in 
which the honour of England can be pre- 
served, and I think my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Labouchere) might suspend judgment 
until the result of the inquiry is known. 
My hon. Friend condemns the war be- 
cause, he said, it is so unequal. But was 
it so unequal after all? The handful 
of men advancing into such a country as 
this undertook a tremendous risk. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : Maxim guns ! 
*Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes; but Maxims 
do not always make victory certain. But 
what does my hon. Friend mean when 
he said that there was a massacre of the 
natives? When there is war there must 
be victory on one side or the other. And 
has my hon. Friend got one tittle 
of evidence to show that there was 
one man killed in these battles 
beyond what was necessary to en- 
sure the victory of the troops? While 
we all regret that men should have been 
killed, the term “ massacre,” is not the 
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right one to use, because we ought to 
recollect if there was a “massacre” on 
one side there might have been 
a greater massacre on the other. I am 
thankful that the victory has been so 
complete, because any defeat or repulse 
would have led to the * massacre” of a 
greater number of natives in the end. An 
Isandhlwana always leads to an Ulundi. 

Well, Sir, there is the question of the 
wounded. I regret that the information 
at the disposal of the Government at the 
present moment is very meagre. The 
Imperial column and the Company’s 
column are a very long way from any 
means of communication, and all that the 
Government have heard is fragmentary 
and very short. Ido not know, however, 
why my hon. Friend should have assumed 
that Englishmen, however hard put to 
it, would slaughter the wounded them- 
. selves or allow others to do so. Even if 
that were done under very extreme diffi- 
culties it would be a reflection on English 
arms. I would ask my hon. Friend for 
occasional friendly judgment in these 
matters, and not always to assume with 
regard to his countrymen that the worst 
side of human character is the true one. 
Iask him to suspend his judgment on 
that as ou other matters. No, Sir, we must 
draw a broad distinction between war and 
outrage. The other day we were discuss- 
ing charges of outrage on natives, and I 
did not hesitate to denounce them. But 
there is no reason to believe that out- 
rage as distinct from war operations 
took place here. We hope that the 
accounts we have had of the numbers 
killed and wounded have been con- 
siderably exaggerated. The last accounts, 
I am thankful to say, go to show 
that hostilities are practically at an 
end, and that probably there will 
be no occasion for further fighting at 
all. My hon. Friend (Mr. J. E. Ellis) 
asks—‘* Will you at once stop the 
fighting ? Will you send Mr. Moffat to 
negotiate with Lobengula ?” 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I do not make 
any such specific request. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON: The Member 
for Northampton did. He asked us to 
stop the fighting and negotiate with 
Lobengula. Well, as Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken every reasonable 
step they could to prevent the war, so 
they will take every opportunity that 
may occur to bring it to a speedy con- 
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clusion. I emphatically declare—and I 
believe I am speaking the sentiments of 
the Company themselves, though I have 
not had any communication with them 
on the subject—when I say that this war 
is not to degenerate into a war of 
extermination or expulsion. But the 
hateful military system that has existed for 
so long in Matabeleland must be broken 
down. So long as the Matabeles were 
willing to turn their swords into plough- 
shares and become peaceable citizens, I am 
quite sure there is no desire, and no in- 
tention—and certainly permission would 
never be given by the Government— 
to expel them from the country or to 
treat them in any way except with that 
humanity, merey, and justice which my 
hon. Friends prize, and rightly prize, so 
highly. With regard to the question of 
future policy, it is really premature to 
attempt fully or fairly to discuss it. But 
I would ask the House to remember that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not got 
a free hand with regard to this matter, 
but are very much tied and bound by 
the acts of their predecessors. In con- 
sidering the policy to be pursued in re- 
gard to the future of Matabeleland, the 
fact cannot be ignored that Matabeleland 
as well as Mashonaland are included 
within the region of South Africa 
described in the Charter as 

“the principal field of the operations of the 
British South Africa Company,” 

and that in the Charter no distinction is 
made between Matabeleland and Masho- 
naland, the latter being already practi- 
cally occupied and governed by the 
Company. Nor can the point be ignored 
that the mining and land concessions 
held by the Company are applicable to 
Matabeleland as well as to Mashonaland 
— to the whole territory claimed 
by Lobengula. We must also bear in 
mind that the greater part of the opera- 
tions now proceeding have been under- 
taken on the responsibility of and at the 
expense of the Company. The very im- 
portant question of public feeling in 
South Africa must also be taken into 
account in dealing with the question. 
With hostilities still, unfortunately, in 
progress, and with different possibilities 
still open, the Government are not in a 
position to lay before the House any cut 
and dried proposition in regard to the 
future of Matabeleland ; but they have re- 
quested Mr. Rhodes to enter into direct 
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communication with the High Com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Loch, with a view 
of preparing with him a scheme for 
the pacification and the future well- 
being and government of Matabeleland, 
to be submitted for the consideration and 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I may add that there is no intention of 
driving the Matabele out of the country, 
and that the settlement will include, as 
an essential feature, due safeguards for 
the protection and rights of the natives. 
Of course no action taken on the spot 
previous to the final settlement will 
prejudice the arrangements ultimately 
come to in regard to the future of Mata- 
beleland. I have already trespassed 
upon the time of the House, but I must 
say a few words on the first part of the 
speech of my hon. Friend. It is per- 
fectly true that the Government are 
bound to a very large extent by their 
predecessors and by the Charter; 
still, if it could be shown that the 
Charter was obtained under fraudu- 
lent pretences the position would 
be rendered different. I can only 
say that any accusations brought 
against the Company in regard to 


matters not at present within the cog- 
nizance of Her Majesty’s Government 
may affect the question in regard to the 
future ; but I am bound to say that none 
of the matters brought forward by my 
hon. Friend this afternoon can affect 
the question of the future, because 


they are all old stories. They were dis- 
cussed, decided, and disposed of long ago; 
and if there was misconduct on the 
part of the Chartered Company, that 
misconduct had, at any rate, been con- 
doned. Most of this information was in 
possession of right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site when this Charter was given, and all 
of it was in their possession when the 
Charter was discussed in the House. 
My hon. Friend condemned the Char- 
tered Company for not, as he said, dis- 
closing their position in regard to the 
subsidiary United Concessions Company 
at the time the Charter was granted. I 
will only say, having gone into that 
question as carefully as I could, I believe 
lam only speaking the minds of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in saying that 
I believe that if the Colonial Office had 
possessed that information at the time, 
while it would not have prevented the 
Charter being granted, it would have 
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considerably modified the terms on which 
the Charter was given. There is just 
this to be said—that it certainly was 
understood at that time that the Secretary 
of State desired to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the financial relations of 
the Chartered Company. It was under- 
stood that all he desired to see was that 
it was a British Company, that it had a 
proper Board of Directors, and that its 
capital was duly and properly subscribed. 
That is the excuse of the Company for 
not mentioning the subject. At the same 
time, I think it would have been far 
better if the Company had disclosed their 
position in regard to the United Con- 
cessions Company. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : It did not 
exist then. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON : It is only a ques- 
tion of name. There were three Com- 
panies, one being formed into the other. 
But we cannot deal with this matter, 
because, as I have said, whatever was 
done has been condoned by the late Go- 
vernment and this House. After all, it 
was largely a matter for the shareholders, 
and not for the Government of the day. 
I have no desire to follow my hon. Friend 
into his detailed argument in regard to 
the concessions ; but I will say, speaking 
broadly, lhat the granting of the Charter 
covered these concessions as far as the 
Government of this country and this 
House were concerned, and we cannot 
now go back on that past history. I 
doubt whether Lobengula himself really 
had these causes of complaint in regard 
to this matter which the hon. Gentleman 
who originated this Debate seems to 
think he had. Lobengula himself, no 
doubt, acquiesced in the position of the 
Company. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I said that 
Lobengula acquiesced on specific pledges 
from Her Majesty the Queen that he 
should be in no way damnified in his 
jurisdiction and sovereignty. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON: What my hon. 
Friend said in his speech was that this 
concession was practically obtained under 
false pretences, and that Lobengula com- 
plained that he had not been properly 
informed as to what he was giving up. 
All I wish to say is that Lobengula 
practically acquiesced by his subsequent 
action. He is a little out of court, because, 
whatever he thought of the conces- 
sions, he carefully took the considera- 
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tion he was paid for them—namely, 
the £1,200 a year, month by month, until 
the other day, when hostilities were about 
to begin. I am not here to defend the 
Chartered Company; I am not myself 
very much in favour of government by 
Chartered Companies. But I am bound 
to say, in regard to this and other charges 
brought against the Company, that my 
hon. Friend has very much exaggerated 
the case against the Company, and that 
is enough for me at the present moment 
when taken in conjunction with the 
further fact that the matters referred to 
have, if they ever existed, been condoned 
by the Government of the Queen and 
this House. The question was discussed 
in the House on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. We have to 
take the position and the facts as we find 
them, and, in dealing with these facts, to 
see that the Company carry out their 
Charter according to the terms in which 
it was granted. I think that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Clare has shown 
that the Company has done this. The 


Company took the Charter to develop the 
country, and to increase civilisation and 
good government in that part of Africa, 


and I say that, quite apart from the finan- 
cial question—which I agree with my hon. 
Friend is rather a matter for the Company 
and its shareholders—the British South 
Africa Company has opened up a large 
tract of territory, and has done much to 
introduce civilisation and commerce into 
the centre of Africa. While I am not 
here to defend them or to minimise any- 
thing which the Company may have done 
in a wrong direction, it must be remem- 
bered that if it had not been for their 
existence this country would have lost 
that large part of Africa, which is a place 
of the future ; and that in dealing with 
Matabeleland as we have dealt with 
Mashonaland, we cannot ignore either 
the existence or the rights of the Chartered 
Company. I will only, in conclusion, 
hope that hostilities are now over, that 
pacification will soon be brought about in 
Matabeleland; and that we desire in 
dealing with the question to do so in the 
best possible spirit, having regard to the 
rights and interests of the natives, to 
Imperial interests, and also taking into 
account Colonial interests and Colonial 
feeling. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Mancbester, 
E.): Everybody will admit that the 
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manner in which the Debate has been 
conducted, both in the temper displayed 
and the brevity with which it has been 
brought to a conclusion, is due to the 
fact that the Party in power belong to 
the same side as the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward his Motion [Mr. 
Lasoucuere : Hear, hear.] He assents 
to that view. [Mr. LasoucnEere: Cer- 
tainly.] I need not, then, draw the 
picture of what his epithets, which have 
been not against the Company—who are 
not here to defend themselves—[“ They 
are!” ]—there may be one individual 
Member here—but against us, if we had 
been sitting on these Benches. The hon. 
Member has endeavoured to dissociate 
the present Government from all 
blame 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : That was be- 
fore I heard the speech of the Under 
Secretary. I do not-now dissociate them. 
I consider that the result of a Liberal 
Government being in power is usually 
some massacre in Africa. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 1 do not 
know what sort of speech the hon, Mem- 
ber expected the Under Secretary to 
make ; butif he had read through the Blue 
Books on the Table, he would have seen 
that,whatever the preseut Government can 
do, they cannot, by any possibility, dis- 
sociate themselves from responsibility for 
this war. The Under Secretary said 
that we were “ partially respousible ; ” 
but I do not believe that he meant to 
imply that he and his colleagues dis- 
sociated themselves from responsibility. 
At any rate, whatever his intention 
might have been, nobody can look at Sir 
Henry Loch’s Dispatches without seeing 
that they took the same view, as to the 
justice and equity of the position of the 
Chartered Company as against the 
Matabele, as was taken by the late Go- 
vernment itself. That being the case, I 
should have left the Government to fight 
their own battles with their own friends 
if it had not been that the policy of the 
late Government has been drawn into 
this Debate. The Under Secretary 
hinted that, in the opinion of himself and 
his colleagues, the policy which handed 
over great districts on the edge of civili- 
sation to the management of Chartered 
Companies was one which he did not 
regard with any great favour. I dissent 
from that. I was, of course, one of those 
responsible for giving this power to the 
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Chartered Company; but on looking 
back over the four years in which the 
Chartered Company has been in existence, 
I am more than ever confirmed in the 
wisdom of our policy ; and I see, I think, 
clear evidence of the good fruits which 
it will bear. Let us, after all, look at 
this matter from a common-sense point 
of view. If you have a great district in- 
habited solely by uncivilised races, con- 
terminous with other districts inhabited 
by civilised races, and if the former dis- 
trict is suitable for colonisation or agri- 
cultaral or mining operations, it is 
practically impossible—human nature 
being what it is—that you will not have 
immigration of the civilised people into 
the territory of the uncivilised in search 
of . working concessions, and so on, 
among the nationalities of those bar- 
barous districts. Now, there are only 
three ways of solving the problem—so 
far as I can see. You may leave the 
matter to be decided entirely between the 
immigrants, or colonists, and the savages. 
How has that invariably ended? Hon. 
Gentlemen come here apparently as the 
friends of savage races. If they look 
back on the history of our colonisation in 
districts where the Government had no 
control, and where the whole manage- 
ment of the relations is left to the savage 
organisation on the one hand, and to the 
European immigrants on the other, 
wherever that has been allowed to oceur, 
these results have followed—that the 
savages have been ousted from all their 
possessions, ,and very often under 
circumstances of cruelty and massa- 
cre, which have left a permanent 
stain on the name and reputation of 
those nations who boast—and justly 
boast, nodoubt—that they are the pioneers 
of civilisation. I do not, therefore, 
believe that, in the interests of the 
native races themselves—to say nothing 
of our interests—the policy of laissez 
faire is a possible one. There is a 
second policy. You may endeavour to 
govern these border regions from Down- 
ing Street. You may have a costly ad- 
ministration, paid for by the Treasury, 
managed by officials of the Government, 
and under the supervision of the Colonial 
Office. If you alopt that system you 
wiM undoubtedly obtain one most desi- 
rable result—namely, that you will 
secure the humane treatment of the 
natives; but you will do it at a most 
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enormous cost, not only direct cost, but 
also indirect cost, in the slow develop- 
ment of the country under your rule. 
I think it was the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Clare who called the atten- 
tion of the House to an example of this 
system which is now going on in 
Bechuanaland. There is no question 
that Bechuanaland is expensive—there 
is no question that it is excessively 
expensive to the Treasury, and I am 
afraid there may be some doubt as to 
whether everything is being done there 
which should be done. I want to point 
out to the House why it is that the cost 
bears so heavily upon the British tax- 
payer and the British Treasury, and 
why the British taxpayer and the 
British Treasury are so reluctant to 
undergo it when Commercial Companies 
are not. The reason is a simple one. If 
the Company pays £100,000 a year to 
maintain one of these outlying districts 
while the country becomes populated, 
neither the Treasury nor the taxpayer 
gets any advantage except, indirectly, to 
a very small extent, through the benefit 
derived by the British manufacturer. But 
a Commercial Company, if it has suffi- 
cient funds, is glad to ineur this outlay, 
for the reason that when the country is 
developed it secures ample remuneration. 
Therefore it will always happen, if you 
attempt to manage this particular kind 
of borderland between civilisation and 
barbarism from Downing Street at the 
cost of the Treasury, that, in the first 
place, the Treasury will have an over- 
whelming temptation to starve it, and 
that temptation will be justified by the 
fact that the Treasury itself, representing 
the British taxpayers, will never get a 
sixpence of advantage, however well it 
may carry out its great task. Therefore 
I reject the second alternative. I reject 
the first alternative in the interests of 
the savage tribes themselves, and I reject 
the second alternative in the interests of 
the Treasury and the taxpayers of the 
country. I say, therefore, you are 
driven back, where you can adopt it, on 
the third alternative, which is to hand 
over the administration of these countries 
to one large single and responsible 
association, under your own control. 
That is what has been done in this case. 
The success of the experiment depends, 
and must depend, partly on the personnel 
of the Company and partly on the funds 
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which are at the disposal of the Com- 
pany ; and so far from associating myself 
with the attacks which have to-day been 
made on this Chartered Company, I must 
say, looking back over its history, I am 
of opinion that we have been excep- 
tionally fortunate both in the man who 
has been the guiding spirit and animating 
soul of this great organisation, and in 
the fact that he had at his back resources 
which he has freely and even lavishly 
used for the purpose of extending the 
operations of his own Company, and 
even more directly and immediately, of 
extending the blessings of civilisation— 
of extending railways, and telegraphs, 
and roads—[ Laughter and interruption. | 


An hon. MemBer: Rhodes. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, in ex- 
tending railways, and telegraphs, and 
roads through regions which but for the 
efforts of this Company would un- 
doubtedly have lacked these: great 
requisites of progress for many years to 
come. What sort of language has the 
hon. Member for Northampton been 
using about this Company? Why, Sir, 


the most sordid Company-monger who 
ever disgraced the City could not have 


received harsher treatment or been the 
object of more violent language than has 
been poured forth on the Directors of 
this Company. I am utterly unable to 
understand the justification for such 
treatment. The hon. Member for 
Northampton is deeply perturbed because, 
forsooth, the profits of this Company, 
when they are made, are to be divided 
equally between the original Concessions 
Company and the shareholders of the 
present Company. That may be a good 
or a bad arrangement, but undoubtedly 
it appears to be one of which the 
shareholders of the present Company were 
perfectly cognizant, and, that being the 
case, it is pot an arrangement with which 
Parliament has any sort of right to inter- 
fere. This, at all events, is clear, that 
the resources of this Company have been 
most freely used. So far from this being 
a case in which the original promoters 
and chief upholders of the Company have 
used it as a means of inveigling unwary 
shareholders, is it not the case, as I have 
heard it stated, that Mr. Rhodes himself 
and others have themselves lent vast 
sums outside the capital of the Company 
for the purpose of carrying out the work 
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of the Company? At this moment, I 
believe, the Company are spending some- 
thing like £10,000 or £14,000 a year in 
bearing the cost of our administration— 
not their administration—of the Shiré 
highlands. I confess that if you can find 
in the whole record of any civilisation 
such an amount of money spent in the 
same number of years, either by a Go- 
vernment or by a private Corporation, 
without one sixpence of return, as has 
been spent by this Company up to the 
present time, I shall be extremely sur- 
prised. I never heard of such a thing. 
At all events, before we agitate our minds 
over the injury to the shareholders of the 
Chartered Company, which is to be done 
by transferring half their profits to some- 
body else, let us wait till such time as 
the ‘Company has earned any profits to 
divide. Half the attack of the hon. 
Member consisted in saying that the 
Concessions Company had robbed the 
Chartered Company, and the other half in 
saying that the Chartered Company were 
bankrupt. It appears to me that the 
two things are inconsistent. If they are 
bankrupt there will be nothing to divide. 
If they are bankrupt, how are they to 
get this improper profit out of the 
arrangement? The hon. Member, in his 
ardent zeal against the policy of the late 
Government, and apparently now against 
the policy of the present Government, 
has made an attack which appears to be 
perfectly unjustifiable upon a body 
of men, and especially upon Mr. 
Rhodes, who, under difficulties that 
must have been enormous, have 
shown a power for organisation and 
of administration which does credit, I 
boldly say, to the reputation of English- 
men in both these departments. Until 
it has been proved that efforts which in 
themselves were unquestionably for the 
benefit and the credit of the Empire are 
really stained by the crimes attributed to 
the Chartered Company, I shall con- 
tinue to think that the attack to which 
we have been treated is due to that want 
of imaginative sympathy which too often 
destroys the undoubtedly humane efforts 
of some hon. Gentlemen opposite, who, 
in controversies of this kind, not for the 
first time in our history, show themselves 
incapable of appreciating some of the 
greatest qualities which have gone to 
build up the British Empire. I have 
told the House exactly the conclusion I 
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have come to on the evidence before me. 
Further evidence, of course, may modify 
that conclusion. When we know all the 
facts, it may turn out, though I do not 
believe it will turn out, that blame 
attaches to those who are responsible for 
the action of the Chartered Company, 
which will sully even the brightest deeds. 
No such evidence has yet been produced, 
and nothing has occurred either in the 
Debate to-night or in the history cf the 
last three or four years which makes me 
do anything but congratulate myself that 

was a member of the Government 
which originally gave powers to the 
Chartered Company of South: Africa, 
which I believe, so far as I can judge, 
they have used in the best interests of 
the Empire. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There 
are two points in the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman on which, I think, he is 
entitled to expect a word from me on the 
part of the Government. In the first 
place, I can assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that we have not the smallest 
idea of any attempt to dissociate our- 
selves from responsibility for the war 
now unhappily being carried on. On 
the contrary, I feel that while the Com- 
pany, of course, has its own responsibility 
—and it is a serious responsibility—in 
respect to that war, yet the Government 
is obliged to acknowledge, as we do 
acknowledge, its responsibility also. It 
must have the chief share of responsi- 
bility ; and any share that the Company 
may have must on this occasion be re- 
garded as subordinate and secondary for 
the time to the responsibility that weighs 
upon Her Majesty’s Government. We 
have deeply lamented it; we have 
endeavoured to avert it; the necessity 
for it has come upon us; that neces- 
sity we have frankly met and recognised. 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
has been principally occupied with a very 
interesting discussion upon the merits of 
Chartered Companies, and of this 
Chartered Company in particular. When 
I recollect the language of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton, to 
the effect that the object of the war was, 
on the part of the Company, which he 
said was a bankrupt concern, to swindle 
and plunder the British public into pro- 
viding further funds for the execution of 
its purposes—when I recollect that lan- 
guage, I cannot feel sorry that the Com- 
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pany have found so spirited and able and 
uncompromising a defender as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. Perhaps it is 
enough to say that no censure was pro- 
nounced by my hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton) 
on the policy of the late Government in 
the establishment of this Company, with 
regard to. which, whether they were 
right or wrong, it must be admitted that 
they had a very difficult question to dis- 
pose of. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
if I may say so, has been a little too 
sweeping in his condemnation of the 
policy of committing to colonists in a 
foreign land the regulation of their re- 
lations with the aboriginal inhabitants. 
It is not true that that has always been 
an unfortunate course of policy. On the 
contrary, there is the instance of New 
Zealand, where, so long as this country 
insisted on managing the military con- 
cerns of the colony, and the rela- 
tions of the colony with the 
aborigines, wars were, I will not 
say incessant, but very frequent ; 
sometimes disastrous, thoroughly un- 
satisfactory, and continually reproducing 
ove another. The simple transfer of 
responsibility to the colonists of New 
Zealand eutirely transformed the whole 
state of the case, and since that time the 
relations between the colonists and the 
aborigines have presented no painful 
feature of a violent nature, except the 
painful feature that in cases of the kind 
there has appeared to be a_ silent 
dwindling of the aboriginal race, ending 
in its extinction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman, perhaps through my 
fault, has somewhat misrepresented my 
statement. I did not at all imply that 
the colonists were incapable of managing 
the native relations. What I said was 
that this territory was in too early a 
stage to be described as a colony. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question is a very interesting one to me, 
for it is very nearly 60 years since I was 
engaged in a controversy with regard to 
the relations between the Old Cape 
Colony and the Kaffirs on the border. 
Then I contended stoutly that the best 
way was to leave the colony to manage 
its own affairs. I quite admit the 
relevancy of the interruption of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I was going to 
point out that this is not a case where it 
would have been possible to solve the 
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problem that has arisen by leaving the 
colonists to bear their own responsibilities. 
Now, Sir, I do not presume at all to say 
that this Debate ought now to be brought 
to a conclusion, but I venture to express 
the hope that it will be brought to a 
conclusion, After the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary (Mr. S. 
Buxton), which I think was heard with 
general satisfaction, I will only remind 
the House in the fewest possible words of 
the position in which it stands as to what 
may be considered the main points of the 
ease. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) has 
effectually redeemed himself from any 
charge of an undue disposition to favour 
or let off Her Majesty’s Government in 
this matter. Not only has he directed 
his hostility against us, but he has 
generalised his hostility, and has said 
that whenever the Liberal Party accedes 
to office there is always a massacre in 
South Africa. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : 
historical fact. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
not go into history, but I do not admit 
that it is an historical fact. My hon. 
Friend showed his impartiality and 
vindicated himself from any charge of 
undue bias in favour of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but I cannot help saying 
that he should be a little more restrained 
as to the use of strong language in these 
matters. It is a very strong proceeding 
indeed to charge our countrymen in these 
responsible, difficult, and dangerous posi- 
tions with being the authors of an act 
the most detestable that human beings 
can commit, and I will point out to him 
that, although there may be occasions 
when, if the evidence is clear and demon- 
strative, it may be necessary to go that 
length, still it is language that it is 
better to refrain from until we have the 
whole case before us. Then my hon. 
Friend says that Mr. Rhodes is unworthy 
of belief. It is no part of my business, 
and I have no power or ability, to discuss 
all the proceedings of that very able 
man ; but I must say I cannot concur 
in the opinion that anything has hap- 
pened which justifies us in holding that 
& gentleman who enjoys the almost un- 
bounded confidence of the free com- 
munity in which he lives is reduced to 
so low a point of moral character 
as to deserve that a censure of 
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that kind should be pronounced 
upon him on the floor of the House of 
Commons. I do not think Mr. Rhodes 
deserves such censure. Let us see how 
the case stands with regard to these un- 
doubtedly painful circumstances. In the 
first place, it is, I think, admitted and 
felt that the House may so far—this is 
not a question of Party politics— repose 
confidence in those who are entrusted 
with the administration of affairs as to 
believe that everything that can be done 
will be done to ensure humanity and 
justice in these deplorable circumstances, 
The name of my noble Friend, Lord 
Ripon, has, I think, always been asso- 
ciated during his public life with a great 
regard—sometimes it has been thought 
with an excessive regard —for the 
interests and rights of other races sub- 
ordinate to us. The speech of my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary (Mr. S. 
Buxton) has sufficiently indicated what 
are his dispositions, and I may say that 
the very name he bears is a guarantee to 
the country. I recollect very well the 
great ability, the high character, and the 
great public services of his distinguished 
grandfather, and I rejoice to think that 
that name is still associated with tempers, 
principles, and dispositions which I 
believe that grandfather himself, if he 
could arise among us, would not be in- 
clined to disown. Well, what is the 
cause of this war? The immediate 
cause lies in the two demands made upon 
Lobengula, that he should put an end to 
a system of raids, which means after all 
the destruction of peace and industry in 
the country, and that he should with- 
draw his demand for the delivery over to 
him of a number of Mashonas, whom 
there is every reason to believe it is his 
object and intention to put to death. 
All through the speech of the hon. 
Member for Northampton there appeared 
to be a tacit assumption that Lobengula 
was the perfect master of the situation 
in his own country, and that whatever he 
willed he could effect, and that whatever 
he was disposed to answer for was certain 
to be realised in fact. Now that, I 
believe to be a fundamentally wrong 
assertion. It is exactly the old case of 
the Kaffirs over again. When a genera- 
tion grew up who did not recollect 
the former troubles, the young men of 
the Kaffirs, in time became intemperate 
and unmanageable, and brought about a 
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fresh war. There is every reason to 
believe that it is not the older men, but 
the younger men who have been the 
source of the unhappy events which have 
recently occurred in South Africa. I 
think that the House will be of opinion 
that it would be a crime against justice 
and humanity, and against policy, if the 
British authorities had not demanded 
from Lobengula these two securities, and 
had not regarded the refusal of them as 
necessitating the hostilities which have 
taken place. My hon. Friend who 
-seconded the Motion, while abstaining 
from the demand of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, said there was a case for in- 
quiry. I think that I may appeal to him to 
admit that that case for inquiry has been 
freely acknowledged by the Under Secre- 
tary. As regards the conduct of Captain 
Lendy, where it has been impugned in- 
quiry has been ordered. As to the case 
of the Envoys, it is also the fact that an 
inquiry is being made into it, and also in 
regard to the remaining cases. The 


treatment of the wounded is new to my 
hon. Friend as a matter of charge and 
imputation, but on that point also inquiry 
will be made. I hope, therefore, my hon. 


Friend will think that we have not been 
slow to meet him on points where justice 
supports his fairand verymoderate demand. 
What is the demand of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton? It is 
that we here, from these Benches or 
from our desks in our offices, should at 
once without more ado send out a 
peremptory demand for the cessation of 
hostilities. How many men are there in 
this House who, if. they were in our 
place, would resume that responsibility ? 
What is our knowledge of the condition 
of the country, of the relative forces in- 
tervening, and of the risks that are con- 
sequent upon taking a wrong and rash 
resolution in these matters. My hon. 
Friend might with comparative safety 
recommend us to take that responsibility, 
but I am certain that the House will not 
think we are wrong when we say that 
the demand which the hon. Member 
makes is one to which it is impossible 
for us to accede. I will not detain the 
House any longer. I admit that the 
general subject is one which demands the 
attention of the House ; but without sug- 
gesting that the Debate upon it should 
be immediately closed, I venture to hope 
that the discussion may be rapidly and 
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speedily brought to an end when it has 
proceeded far enough. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
wanted to hear some reasons why they 
were at war. He considered the war 
perfectly unjustifiable, and was of opinion 
that if it were continued the responsi- 
bility for any further bloodshed would 
rest upon the Minister who allowed it. 
He had listened carefully to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and had not 
heard a single reason given why we 
should be at war with the Matabele at 
the present moment. The reason given 
by the hon. Member for West Clare, that 
our troops had been fired on in Bechuana- 
land, was not borne out by the informa- 
tion published by the Government. The 
only justification which, so far as he 
could see, was attempted was that the 
Chartered Company had sent out a 
number of scouts who saw some natives, 
and that shots were fired. ‘There was no 
information as to who first fired ; but, at 
any rate, no blood was shed. What 
were the facts as to this alleged firing 
upon British troops? Here was the 
statement as it appeared on page 91 of 
the last Blue Book—a telegram from the 
Officer Commanding, Macloutsie, to His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, Cape 
Town— 

“5th October. A patrol of mine, consisting 
of a non-commissioned officer and two men, 
reports by heliograph from my post between 
here and the Shashi that whilst patrolling this 
morning on the south bank of the Shashi River 
they were fired upon by, as far as they could 
gather, about 30 Matabele. Our men returned 
the fire. On some more of our men coming up 
the Matabele retired. I cannot hear of any 
large body of Matabele, and suppose this was 
only a party pushing forward to see what we are 
doing.” 

A few shots fired under these circum- 
stances with natives who retired could 
not justify the Company in going to war. 
What has been done by Sir H. Loch to 
prevent the war? He had done nothing. 
It was said that we were justified in in- 
terfering with the Matabele, because 
they had made raids into Mashonaland ; 
but if the Matabele Indunas had been 
cruel, the Indunas of the Chartered 
Company had been just as cruel, and no 
story that had been told of the Matabele 
was worse than that told of Captain 
Lendy. Lobengula had been asked to 
send an impi to punish these men, and 
he had sent one. The men took refuge 
with the British, and the British refused 
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to surrender them. Though, no doubt, 
that course was justifiable, the British 
were not justified in killing the men. 
The question was, were the accounts 
which had been sent by Jameson and the 
others to be relied upon ? Supposing 
these accounts were taken for granted, 
was the Company, in the face of Clause 
7 of the Charter, entitled to make war 
upon the Matabele without first obtaining 
the sanction of the Secretary of State ? 
He maintained that the Charter had 
been violated. There were a number of 
telegrams between Sir H. Loch and 
Lobengula. Who read those telegrams 
to Lobengula? Mr. Colenbrander, who 
was with the King as agent of the 
Chartered Company, and who had taken 
part in the Zulu fight and in all recent 
troubles in South Africa. The Chartered 
Company sent messages to Lobengula, 
and the Tati Company made demands 
which were somewhat similar to those of 
the Chartered Company. The High 
Commissioner also sent messages, but he 
would ask why someone representing 
him was not sent to Lobengula? He 
was asked to send Indunas to the Com- 
missioner, and he sent Umshete ; but he, 


unfortunately, was unable, through ill- 
ness, to see the Commissioner; and, 
although he wanted to come to England, 


he was not allowed to. Why had not 
some person been sent to Lobengula 
with that object ? The same course had 
been pursued as that which landed us in 
the Zulu War; for we sent no one to 
Cetewayo. Mr. Moffat was in Khama’s 
country, and could easily have been sent. 
He was a friend of the King, knew the 
language, and could have done all that 
was necessary. They did not know whe- 
ther the telegrams from Sir Henry Loch 
had ever reached Lobengula. All they 
had had from him was a protest against 
the action of the Company. Further, 
when his two chief Indunas were sent 
they were killed. We had sent nobody 
to Lobengula, who had not caused a 
single drop of white blood to be shed, 
and now we had made war with him and 
driven him from his capital. He had 
heard no reason from the Treasury 
Bench why that should have been done. 
As to the charge that the concession was 
obtained from Lobengula by false pre- 
tences, and that the Colonial Office had 
been tricked, no one was in a better posi- 
tion to give information on that point 
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than the hon. Member for West Clare. 
That hon. Member had gone up to Lo-= 
bengula as agent for Mr. Rudd and Mr. 
Rhodes, and if he had got that concession 
by fair and not by foul means he could 
have said so definitely. He had not, 
however, that day said one word in de- 
fence of his position. Lobengula had 
repudiated the concession as not being 
framed in his words. As a matter of 
fact, the King’s signature was obtained 
by fraud, and the hon. Member could 
not deny it. In the second place, the 
Colonial Office were tricked into granting 
the Charter, for the applicants had pre- 
tended at the time that they had obtained 
the concession, and that it was in order 
to work that concession and such 
others as they might secure that they 
wanted the document. The answer of 
the hon. Member was that they had not 
told the Government about that because 
no. question was asked on the subject. 
Both the points put by the hon. Member for 
Northampton had been established. The 
hon. Member for West Clare had told the 
House that we should have lost this por- 
tion of South Africa if we had not inter- 
fered. Why? We had come to terms 
years ago with the Germans on one side 
and with the Portuguese on the other, 
and there was no reason why we should 
not have done the same with Lobengula. 
This territory had been within our sphere 
of influence just as it was now. The 
position, so far as we were concerned, 
was that we were at war and it could not 
now be stopped. The charge of raid- 
ing was made against the Matabele. 
No proposal was ever made about 
stopping raiding. Why had Sir Henry 
Loch proposed that there should be 
boundaries between Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland ? Why did he never send 
an ultimatum about stopping raiding— 
why had the war taken place without an 
ultimatum ? They could not stop the 
war pow, and no doubt it would bea 
good thing to break up this Zuiu war 
system, for the Matabele were a branch 
of the Zulu race, having been settled for 
50 years in Matabeleland, but still follow- 
ing the warlike methods of the Zulus. 
When the war was over, what policy was 
to be adopted? The policy of the 
Leader of the Opposition was a 
curious one. Twelve years ago, 
when the Liberal Government began 
a policy of Chartered Companies— 
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previous Governments having abolished 
the old East India Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and all the old 
Chartered Companies—the right hon. 
Gentleman made some of his ablest 
speeches from the Bench below the 
Gangway against therevival. To-night 
the right hon. Gentleman had answered 
those speeches for himself and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Sir J. Gorst). The 
right hon. Gentleman 12 years ago had 
strongly opposed the policy of establish- 
ing Chartered Companies, and he (Dr. 
Clark) should have thought he had been 
too busy since coercing the Irish to trouble 
about the matter. It was evident, however, 
that the right hon. Gentlemanhad found 
time to change his mind. He was evi- 
dently unaware of the position of things 
in South Africa now. How did we stand 
there? We had hada fight in Zululand. 
How did Zululand stand to-day? It 
was peaceful and prosperous. The only 
thing necessary to secure perfect peace 
there was to send back Dinizulu and his 
two uncles ; to give them a Government 
pension, and a bit of land to live on. If 


that were done, Zululand would continue 


peaceful and prosperous. It was paying 
its way now, and not costing the British 
Government a penny. Then, as to Basu- 
toland. A dozen years ago the Cape 
spent £3,000,000 in fighting the Basutos, 
as the Chartered Company was now 
fighting the Matabele. The Government 
had to interfere after the Cape had 
thrown away its millions and lost its 
men, and how was Basutoland now ? 
The same High Commissioner who was 
sent there 12 years ago still remained, 
and the country was enjoying unex- 
ampled peace and prosperity. It did not 
cost a penny to the British Government. 
As to Bechuanaland, the condition of 
the country was owing to the stupid 
settlement there made. If the same 
settlement had been made _ there 
as had been made in Basutoland 
and Zululand, things would have been 
satisfactory ; but, unfortunately, it was 
made into a colony, whereas Basutoland 
and Zululand were Dependencies, with 
a High Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioner, who lived with the 
native Chiefs, and prevented disorder. 
In Bechuanaland they must have 
a Governor with a large salary, 
and a number of Commissioners and an 
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army. The Republics and the Colonies 
did not want an army. There was no 
need for a single soldier there, and even 
if soldiers were wanted it was not neces- 
sary—as he had ventured to point out 
seven or eight years ago—to pay them 
5s.a day per man. If they got men at 
ls. a day as they came back from India 
they would be adopting a wise policy, 
for the climate was a splendid one, and 
it would be much more healthy for the 
men to send them there for a time than 
to bring them at once into the cold 
climate of England. Colonel Carring- 
ton’s men seemed only to be useful to act 
as dogs on the commander’s hunting ex- 
peditions. He submitted thatif a native 
police were required they should follow 
the policy adopted at the Cape, and have 
a commandery calling on each man as 
he was wanted. But, to return to the 
question of the war, as he had said, the 
Government had offered no reason for it. 
The Government had granted the 
Charter, and they knew why it was in- 
serted in The Gazette of December, 
1889. It was granted in October, and 
the House of Commons had never yet 
sanctioned or condoned its existence. 
The men who had got the concessions he 
had described as filibusters and licensed 
freebooters, and he had been denounced 
for so doing. But he had said at that 
time that the necessary result would be 
war, and that it would be necessary to 
wipe out Lobengula and his Matabele, 
and that the Company were now doing 
—under false pretences. The Company 
swindled Lobengula into granting his 
concessions. The concession-mongers 
went into Matabeleland as they had gone 
into Mashonaland. They went as an 
armed force. They put themselves into 
laager every night, expecting to be 
attacked. They went, as he had said, as 
licensed freebooters, and war had been 
the inevitable consequence. Ten years 
ago they were discussing these things in 
connection with Bechuanaland ; before 
that it was Zululand; to-day it was 
Matabeleland, and to-morrow it would 
be Barotseland ; and neither one side of 
the House nor the other had been 
able to arrive at any fixed policy. 
He believed that if the Government 
settled with the Chartered Company now 
it would be the cheapest way out of 
the difficulty : he did not know whether 
it would not be the best. They were not 
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responsible for Umsheti ; he was there 
before we were ; but why should he be 
punished when Captain Lendy was 
allowed to go free? Lendy was still 
the trusted servant of the Chartered 
Company ; but the Under Secretary had 
called him a murderer, and said he de- 
served censure for his cruelty. Yet he 
was not to be punished. 

*Mr. S. BUXTON : I said he deserved 
censure, but that as 18 months had 
elapsed since the conduct complained of 
I did not think it possible to re-open the 
question. 

Dr. CLARK said, the hon. Gentleman 
condoned the cruel conduct because it 
occurred 18 months ago. But why was 
not the House made acquainted with 
this matter earlier? Hon. Members 
never knew tntil this year that it had 
occurred, although it was done last 
year. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): It is not true. 

Dr. CLARK said, that nobody denied 
the facts. The Under Secretary de- 
nounced Captain Lendy, but went a little 
too far, as he thought, in his indignation. 
But because a black man had _ been 


guilty of like conduct he was to be 


punished, That was not a policy which 
the Liberal Party would be able to sup- 
port in the country ; even the Noncon- 
formist conscience would not like it. 
He thought the best thing now to be 
done was to inquire into all that had 
occurred from the very beginning, to 
ascertain how the concession was ob- 
tained, to prevent fraud, and to ensure 
that, at the end of the term, to make 
proper provision for the government of 
the country. The Liberals were 
responsible for what was now oc- 
curring; he did not know whether 
to blame Lord Ripon or Sir Henry 
Loch, but he did assert that there was no 
justification for the war, and that they 
had no right to spend Imperial money 
by sending Imperial forces to crush 
Lobengula ; for what had he done ? Two 
or three of his men were patrolling; a 
shot was fired ; nobody was killed, or even 
hurt 

Mr. CONYBEARE: That is not 
80. 

Dr. CLARK said, that perhaps his 
hon. Friend would be able to give a 
better reason for the war than any that 
had yet been put forward. Of course, 
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the Matabele must be defeated, but he 
feared the Under Secretary was a little 
too optimistic in the opinion he expressed 
that afternoon as to the eventual results 
of the last engagement. He was not 
sure they had settled this question. If 
Lobengula remained in the bush all they 
could do was to wait until the rainy 
season was over. During that season the 
Company's forces—composed, as they 
were, of the scum of Johannesberg— 
would be decimated by pneumonia ; their 
horses would die from disease; their 
means of communication with the rear 
would be cut off, and they would be able 
to do nothing till the winter season. 
During that period surely the Govern- 
ment would try to communicate with 
Lobengula. They should send to him 
the son of the friend of Lobengula’s 
father, Mr. Moffat. Lobengula desired 
to be friendly, as was evidenced by his 
reply to the Indunas, who asked his per- 
mission to kill the few white men in his 
country. His answer was—and he was 
ina very difficult position at the time— 
“Go down to the gold fields and kill the 
white men there, and when you have done 
that I will give you permission to kill the 
white men here.” He did not, in fact, 
want the white men killed—he desired to 
be friendly. [“ Hear, hear!”] He saw 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton) 
cheered that. If so, why had they not 
communicated with Lobengula instead of 
sending an army to conquer him ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said that, having some acquaint- 
ance with South African matters and 
the persons engaged in the affairs under 
discussion, he thought it only right that 
he should say a few words in reply to the 
very violent attack which had heen made 
on these persons by some of his hon. 
Friends, and notably by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Caithness. He thought 
that no person who had in the past taken 
any note of his action in the House or 
elsewhere in regard to the Native Races 
of South Africa would accuse him of 
desiring in any way to justify any atro- 
cities that might have been committed 
on them, much less to plead for their ex- 
termination. As far back as the Zulu 
War he had been one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of his own Party in 
their treatment of probably the best and 
most warlike race in South Africa. More 
recently, when the affairs of Swaziland 
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were before the House, he stood alone in 
his pleading that the Swazis should be 
protected against what was far worse 
than anything that had taken place in 
Matabeleland—namely, the demoralisa- 
tion which the introduction of drink into 
the country would bring about. He men- 
tioned those things because he knew 
there were some who would condemn 
him for defending a Company to whom 
they had a rooted objection, and whom 
they regarded as scoundrels and adven- 
turers and the scum of South Africa. In 
discussing a matter of this sort he did not 
think much good was done by heaping 
abuse upon any of our fellow-countrymen, 
whether in South Africa or elsewhere ; 
and knowing something of the character 
of those who were engaged in this enter- 
prise of opening up the most suitable 
parts of Africa, he made bold to say that 
there were gentlemen conrected with the 
Company and with Cape Colony who 
were incapable of doing the things charged 
against them without any evidence 
whatever. Tributes had been paid to 
the high character and abilities of Mr. 
Rhodes, but he had risen on behalf of 
gentlemen who, much more than Mr. 


Rhodes,’ were exposing themselves to 
danger in this out-post duty in Matabe- 


leland. He referred particularly to Dr. 
Jameson, the Commissioner of Mashona- 
land. He knew that gentleman ; he had 
had intimate relations with his brother; 
he was acquainted with other members 
of the family, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that there was no more upright 
and high minded Englishman engaged in 
the affairs of South Africa than Dr. 
Jameson; and when he heard all those 
loud-mouthed assertions of duplicity and 
ruthless atrocities by the Chartered 
Company, which meant that they were 
done with the sanction of Dr. Jameson, 
he thought it right to say that there was 
no foundation for the charges which had 
been brought against their fellow- 
countrymen, who were trying to do their 
duty—as Englishmen always did it, with 
pluck—and of whom, at any rate, it 
should be said that they had done the 
best they could do under the cireum- 
stances. What was the case with respect 
to the general administration of Mashona- 
land for the last four years under Dr. 
Jameson’s administration? No doubt 
there had been some deplorable inci- 
dents, especially those with which Cap- 
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tain Lendy was connected. That matter 
had been fully considered and censured, 
not only by the High Commissioner of 
South Africa, but by Lord Ripon, as head 
of the Colonial Office. But when his 
hon. Friend the Member for Caithness 
declared that the war was as sbsolutely 
unjustifiable as the attack on the Zulus 
12 or 14 years ago, when he declared 
that Sir Henry Loch had intentionally 
abstained from sending an ultimatum to 
Lobengula, and that the King was kept 
in the dark as to the grievances of 
our people against him, all he could 
say was that those charges were 
totally unfounded, and were contradicted 
almost in every page of the Blue Books. 
In support of what he said, he should 
refer to one or two points of the Cor- 
respondence. Inthesecond Blue Book,page 
11, there was a message from the High 
Commissioner to the Rev. J. S. Moffat, 
dated 15th August, and which was to be 
sent by special runners to Colenbrander 
to be delivered to Lobengula. It con- 
tained the following :— 

“My friend,—Mr. Moffat has communicated 

to me your message to him. You ask what have 
you done. My answer is: Your impi entered 
the settlement of the white men and killed 
their servants and obliged the white men, in 
defence of their lives and property, to fire upon 
your people. I believe the Indunas in charge 
of that impi acted contrary to your wishes and 
instructions. They may not tell you the whole 
truth, but you may believe what I tell you. I 
do not desire war, but I wish for peace ; and as 
you have, in accordance with my desire, with- 
drawn your impi from the vicinity of Victoria, 
and as some of your people have been killed and 
thus punished for what they did, I will tell Dr. 
Jameson, provided you keep your impis away 
from the vicinity of the white people, that I 
consider he should be content with restoration 
of any cattle and other property stolen by your 
people from the white people.” 
That was on the 15th of August last, 
and then on the 16th of August the High 
Commissioner sent for Mr. Moffat and 
asked him to forward by special runners 
another message, in which he instructed 
Mr. Colenbrander to use to the King 
language of a friendly character— 

“ You can tell him” (he says) “I believe it 
is his desire to live on friendly terms with the 
white people, and that it is my desire peace 
should be maintained, but that he will under- 
stand if his impis go into towns settled by the 
white people and kill their servants and destroy 
their property, fighting will] follow, as it would 
if the white people went into his people's kraa!s 
and destroyed their property. That I am telling 
him what really happened. They destroyed 
the house and property of a farmer named 
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Napier, as also the property of other white men, 
and killed the white men’s servants at the 
white men’s doors. The King gave permission 
to white men to live in his country, and they 
therefore expect him to protect their lives and 
property by keeping his impis away from them, 
You will point out to Lobengula that I am 
speaking to him as a friend, and that I thank 
him for the protection he has hitherto always 
extended to white men; that I am informed 
that the cattle he claims are either back, or on 
their way back, to Buluwayo, and I shall be 
glad to learn if he has received them, for if not, 
I shall order inquiries to be made as to what has 
become of them, so that they may be returned. 
I expect him to do the same with respect to any 
cattle taken from the white men by his 
people.” 


Later on, ia page 53 of the Blue Book, 


there was this telegram— 


“From His Excellency the High Commis- 

sioner, Cape Town, to the Assistant Com- 
missioner, Palapye. ‘Please send the follow- 
ing message from me to Lobengula :— 
My friend, I send to let you know that your 
Induna, who has been ill, is now better. and 
will soon be able to come on to Cape Town to 
see me,.”” 
That entirely disposed of the allegation 
that the High Commissioner prevented 
representations being made to Lobengula 
or refused to have anything to do with 
him. 

“T hear from Victoria that you have sent 
impis to the border. I ask you, is this so ; and 
why do you send impis close to the white men? 
The white men ask, what do these things mean ? 
Iam your friend, Henry B. Loch, High Com- 
missioner.” 


How of 


utterly unfounded, in face 
messages like this, was it to say that no 
representations were made to Lobengula. 
As a matter of fact, representations were 


made to him almost every day. On page 
78 was what he should certainly call an 
ultimatum. It was a telegram from the 
High Commissioner to Rev. J. S. Moffat, 
dated Ist October, and was as follows :— 


“Send the following message by special 
runners to Lobengula :—‘ My friend, the un- 
certainty which exists as to your intentions 
may leal to hostilities, which I believe both 
you and I are desirous to avoid. I hear that 
you have large impis out not far from Victoria 
and Fort Charter. I have directed white scouts 
to go out and ascertain if this is the case ; if they 
find impis too near the settlements of the white 
people the impis will be required to be with- 
drawn, because after what has happened it will 
require time to restore the confidence that 
formerly existed between yqur people and the 
white people, and the white people will not 
allow impis to be so close as to cause appre- 
hension as to their intentions, and if there is to 
be peace why should you have impis out? If 
there are no impis out I shall not allow the 
white people to attack you, but if the impis are 
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out and too near, I cannot stop Dr. Jameson 
taking what steps he may consider right for the 
safety of the lives of the people and of the pro- 
perty under his charge. Be wise, keep your 
impis and people away from the white people, 
and send some of your chief Indunas to talk over 
the matter with me, so that there may be peace. 
There is no time to be lost ; send runners im- 
mediately on receipt of this, and send your 
people to their homes.” 


610 


He really failed to see how anyone who 
had taken the trouble to run through the 
Blue Books could make the statements 


his hon. Friend had made. On the page 
following the one which he had just 
quoted they would see the statement, not 
for the first. or only time, of what the 
position of Sir Henry Loch was as to any 
aggression— 

“Tt must, however, be evident that the 
Matabele have hostile intentions, and that their 
presence is not merely in defence of their 
country from invasion, before I sanction any 
advance on Buluwayo.” 


It was only after all these warnings to 
Lobengula to keep his impis from raiding 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Company’s fort that eventually sanction 
was given by the High Commis- 
sioner allowing the «advance of the 
Company’s forces. It might be 
asked what evidence had they got 
that the messengers ever came through 
to Lobengula ? That was answered on 
page 81, where the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, the Rev. Mr. Moffat, Palapye, 
sent the following telegram to the High 
Commissioner :-— 

“Received this morning by Khama’s runners 

from Buluwayo, dated 24th September :—‘ Lo- 
bengula to the High Commissioner. Your 
letter has arrived. I thank you for sending me 
the news of Umshete’s sickness ; any further 
news of him I will be glad if you will send me, 
My heart is very sore that Umshete is sick, as 
I sent him down to bring you my mouth. He 
is the only one who knows all I would wish to 
say. He also knows what was said at Entut- 
weni. The people from the East have again 
come and taken some of my cattle.’ There is 
also a covering letter from Usher :—* Many 
thanks for your kind letter, and I sincerely 
hope you will drop me a line whenever an 
opportunity occurs. We saw the King to-day, 
and he told us that the Mashonas to the East 
had taken another small herd of his’ cattle. 
Dawson and I got through with the Governor's 
message, and will send you what the King 
said,’ ” 
And, lastly, there was this Dispatch from 
Sir Henry Loch to Lobengula, which 
was dated October 6 last, and which was 
sent through the Rev. Mr. Moffat— 
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“Send following message to Lobengula :— 
‘My friend : it has been reported to me that 
your impis are collected in considerable 
strength near to the white settlements in 
Mashonaland. It is with deep personal regret 
that I inform you the present state of feeling 
which has grown up between your people and 
the white people renders it impossible that 
large impis can be permitted to remain in such 
near proximity to the white —_ as to be a 
source of constant danger of collisions arising 
between them. I have already informed you 
of a recent occasion, when your people fired 
Sa a small party of white men in the iy 
of Victoria. The state of uneasiness whic 
exists between your people and the white 
people is due to several causes. The most 
serious one is the practice of raiding the 
Mashonas with your impis. To levy taxes 
legally due to you as King is right, but to 
accompany levying taxes with taking from the 
Mashonas all their property, and killing indis- 
criminately men, women, and children, and 
taking those who escape death to be your slaves 
is what the English will not permit in any 
country in which they reside. Your people 
have further, without any provocation, fired 
yesterday morning upon Her Majesty's 
Bechuanaland Border Police near Macloutsie. 
These acts, together with the barbarous customs 
to which I have alluded, cause the white people 
to live in daily apprehension as to the safety of 
their lives and property. This state of things 
cannot be allowed to continue,’ ” 


He thought that was quite sufficient 
evidence to show that ample warning 
was given, and that there was no un- 
provoked attack on the part of our people 
against Lobengula and the Matabele. 
The question had been raised in the 
course of these Debates as to whether 
the first shot was fired by our people or 
the Matabele. His hon. Friend, 
he thought, insisted that we were the 
first to fire on the Matabele. He 
would prove that the contrary was the 
case. On page 56 of the first 
Blue Book there was the following 
Despatch from the High Commissioner 
to the Rev. Mr. Moffat, dated 20th 
July :-— 

“Mr. Colenbrander and the missionaries 
should be made aware as speedily as possible 
of the true state of affairs. Lobengula’s 
impi camped on the ground close to Victoria ; 
they looted and burnt a house and farm 
belonging to an Englishman close by ; they 
assegaied natives in the streets, including 
black servants of the whites in front of their 
doors. Dr. Jameson tried to persuade the 
Indunas to withdraw their men, which they 
refused. After giving them an hour's law, 38 
men advanced under Lendy. They were first 
fired upon ; they returned the fire, and charged 
and pursued the impi for nine miles, killing 
two headmen and about 30 others. The impi 
retired to the other side of Shushi, waiting for 
orders from Lobengula.” 
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Then that was followel by the fol- 
lowing ultimatum which the High Com- 
missioner sent to Mr. Moffat for 
Lobengula :— 


“Send following message by special runners 
as quickly as possible to Colenbrander, to be 
delivered to Lobengula : * My friend, it is with 
regret that I learn since my last letter that the 
impi in the neighbourhood: of Victoria has 
transgressed your orders; that they entered the 
streets of that settlement, killing the black and 
native servants of the white people before the 
doors of their houses, and that the whole coun- 
try is smelling of the blood shed by your 
people. These acts on the part of your people 
cannot be permitted to continue; they will 
bring upon you the punishment that befel 
Cetewayo and his people. I wish to control 
the anger of the white people, but when 
aroused in just indignation, I shall find it diffi- 
cult to restrain them, nor shall I say to them 
‘stop’ unless you at once withdraw your impis 
and punish the Indunas who have brought this 
trouble upon you and your people. You must 
make good to the white men any injury that 
has been done to their property. Dr. Jameson 
made friendly endeavours to restrain your 
people and induce them to retire, but when the 
conduct of your Indunas and ple became 
dangerous, not only to the property, but to the 
lives of the white men, and they dared to fire 
on the white men, then the limits of patience 
were passed ; but still to prove to your people 
how dangerous it was to meddle with white 
men, Dr. Jameson, instead of sending forward 
the hundreds he had at his command, sent 
forward only a mere bandful of white men, who 
charged and scattered your impi like chaff is 
blown before the wind, and chased them for 
miles, killing more than double their own 
number. Be warned intime. From what can 
be done by few men you may judge what would 
be in the power of hundreds of English, 
mounted on swift horses, to perform ; respect 
the white men and their property ; live in 
peace with them and prosper ; recall your impi 
from the country into which it was agreed they 
should not enter; abandon the system of 
raiding the country, burning villages, and 
taking lives ; punish those who have brought 
you, by their ill-judged action, into trouble 
with the white men, and compensate those who 
have suffered loss ; and so enable me, before it 
is too late, still to continue to sign myself your 
friend,’ ” 


Whatever might be the meaning of all 
the correspondence that took place as to 
the minor incidents, as to the collision 
between the Bechuanaland Border Police 
and the Matabele, the main facts stood 
out in this way: that the Matabele raided 
the Mashonas up to the walls of Fort 
Victoria, and even in the streets of the 
town, and that the first shot was fired in 
repelling an attack of that sort. What 
happened after this was that Lobengula 
insisted that he was perfectly within his 
right in claiming that these Mashonas 
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and their families and cattle should be 
given up to him to be massacred and de- 
stroyed by him. If hon. Members would 
study the different Despatches in the 
Blue Books they would certainly find 
that Lobengula distinctly declared more 
than once that he would not do as Sir 
Henry Loch claimed he should do, and 
withdraw his impis from the neighbour- 
hood of the English settlements, until 
these unfortunate Mashona captives were 
given up to him for destruction. That 
was undoubtedly the immediate and 
tangible cause of all that had taken place 
since. He was anxious to defend not 
the Company, but to defend from un- 
founded attacks those Englishmen who, 
with their lives in their hands, were doing 
their best to maintain our position in 
South Africa. If they studied the various 
communications from Sir Henry Loch 
they would see that during the whole 
time the Company had been in existence 
these attacks upon the Mashonas and 
white men had been going on. For in- 
stance, on page 58 of the first Blue Book 
they would find this telegram from Dr. 
Jameson to the High Commissioner at 


Cape Town :— 


«22nd July.—I have been requested by a de- 
putation from a public meeting held here 
yesterday to send to your Excellency a copy of 
their resolutions, one of which I wired to Mr. 
Rhodes last night; this will be sent by next 
post ; the main points are : — 


“Ist. Absolute necessity of immediate settle- 
ment of the question. 2nd. Utter want of faith 
in word of Lobengula or his power to keep it, 
with reasons. 3rd. Result of these yearly raids, 
paralysing all business, mining, agricultural, or 
transport, with evidence of the present condition 
of affairs, loss of means of subsistence ; £4,000 
per month would have been spent in mining 
and other salaries, now nil, in farming ; loss of 
stock and burning of crops already experienced 
on nearly every farm ; the natives in the employ 
of the farmers have been killed by the Matabele, 
and in many cases ccld-blooded murders in 
their presence ; emphatically know that these 
raids have been and will be of yearly occurrence 
during the dry or working season ; beyond this, 
fear of their wives and children being murdered 
many Dutch in laager here, with their families, 
stock, seeds, and farming imp!ements, deter- 
mined to return unless matter promptly 
settled ; seriousness of interruption to road of 
entry, post oxen stolen, and boys in charge 
killed, so that unsafe to travel by transport or 
post ; necessity of accumulating in centres, so 
ae property, merchandise, &c., to be 
ooted.”* 


That Despatch was embodied in a long 
Despatch giving details authenticated by 
a number of the residents in Victoria. 
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[A laugh.] He did not suppose his 
hon. Friend had taken the trouble to go 
out to South Africa, but if he wished for 
personal information, let him take the 
first boat and go out there and see 
whether Lobengula was the archangel 
he thought he was, and the English re- 
sidents the fiends he seemed inclined to 
think them. It was impossible that the 
English settlers could continue in the 
country if Lobengula and his impis were 
allowed to go on attacking and murdering 
them. In another statement of Dr. 
Jameson to Dr. Harris, of Cape Town, 
dated 22nd July last, Dr. Jameson 
writes— 


“You ask for details of the Matabele troubles, 
I will now give them fur the last two years, 
that you may understand how we have done our 
utmost to avoid collision. Early last year a 
Matabele impi raided Lomagunda, killing Chief 
and large numbers of men, and taking women and 
children toslavery. Being far away, our police 
were too late to prevent, but I sent warning 
message to Lobengula ; later last year, when I 
was here, some fugitive Makalaka came to me, 
asking protection against a large Matabele impi 
who were killingand raiding Chibi and other 
kraals across our Tuli road. I sent police, who 
interviewed impi, and sent them away again; I 
sent severe message to Lobengula; always the 
same answer, that some cattle had been stolen, 
and his impi was not to interfere with white 
men. A month ago-Mashona reported to Captain 
Lendy raiding Matabele across our border ; 
Captain Lendy with police went out, and impi 
retired. Lendy sent letter by them to Loben- 
gula, reminding him of my messages, that his 
men must keep beyond border. Loben’s 
answer was that he was sending a large impi to 
punish Mashonas, but again that they were not 
to interfere with whites ; this isthe impi which 
has given the present trouble, and which is still 
encamped just beyond the border. Last Sunday 
week its presence was first announced by a number 
of Makalakas from a kraal on the commonage 
rushing into Victoria for protection, Two of 
these were killed hetween the hospital and the 
church, and several others in the streets of 
Victoria, before the police got out to drive the 
Matabele off. The garden boy of the English 
clergyman, Sylvester, ran away; Sylvester, 
looking for him, found him assegaied about a mile 
out of town. Altogether about 20 were killed 
in Victoria. Captain Lendy informs me in 
every kraal for miles around Victoria, men, 
women, and children have been murdered, 
cattle and grain taken away, and what could 
not be carried off burnt. When Lendy with 
mounted party drove off the impi the other day 
they found them encamped round a kraal on a 
kopje cutting off the water supply. It seems 
this is their method : not to attack a dangerous 
place, but to starve them out for water, and 
then butcher.” 


Anyone who read the official documents 
with an unprejudiced mind, and who did 
not start with the preconceived notion 
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that everyone connected with the Com- 
pany was a swindler and a rogue, could 
not fail to perceive that the servants of 
the Company had done their best to post- 
pone the inevitable collision. When he 
was in South Africa last, in the latter 
part of 1891, he heard a good deal about 
this business, and a great many people, 
even then, thought it was impossible to 
go on long without a collision. He 
always argued, at any rate, that it was 
their duty to endeavour to avoid a 
collision, and he hoped the Matabele 
having the advantage of the mining 
operations in that country, and the 
wealth to be derived from them, would 
be induced to work honestly and in- 
dustriously like the Mashonas. But 
unfortunately that was not the nature of 
the Matabele. They would not work, 
their idea being to go raiding and 
foraging about. The collision which 
had so long been inevitable had occurred, 
and it had not occurred by any aggres- 
sion on our part. Lobengula had been 
repeatedly warned to keep his impis 
from raiding close up to Victoria and 
other ports, and it was in consequence 
of his defiance that the hostilities had 


taken place which they all deplored. He 
was not blaming Lobengula personally, 
for had that Monarch tried to prevent 
his braves from attacking the white 
settlers he would probably have been 


killed himself, and an_ internecine 
war would have ensued amongst his 
subjects. As to the deplorable incident 
in connection with the death of the 
Envoys, he entirely shared the indigna- 
tion that everyoue would feel supposing 
it to be true that our people had delibe- 
rately shot down Envoys knowing them 
to be Envoys from the King. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Nottinghamshire 
was evidently under that impression, and 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
in his reply did not bring out the fact as 
clearly as it should have been brought 
out that our people did not know them to 
be Envoys. 


Mr. 8. BUXTON: What I said was 
that I had not all the particulars about 
the matter which was under inquiry, and 
that it was exceedingly inconvenient to 
discuss it without particulars. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, in support 
of his statement he would quote the 
following Despatch from Sir Henry Loch 


Mr. Conybeare 
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to the Marquess of Ripon, received on 
the 23rd October :— 

“ Late last night it was reported to me that 
three Envoys from Lobengula, accompanied by 
Mr. Dawson, arrived at Colonel Goold-Adams’s 
camp on 18th October; that on first arrival 
Colonel Goold-Adams was not aware that they 
had come as Envoys, as Dawson did not explain 
to him that he had any message for me.” 


The officer was not an officer of the 
Chartered Company, but an officer of the 
Crown, and he was not aware that these 
people came as Envoys— 


“Learning from interpreter that they were 
contemplating getting their horses and escaping 
from the camp, he ordered their temporary de- 
tention until he could ascertain from Dawson 
who and what they were, assuring them at the 
same time they had nothing to fear; that the 
Indunas, however, became alarmed, and one of 
them, suddenly seizing a bayonet from the 
scabbard of one of the men, stabbed two of the 
guard, and was shot in endeavouring to escape ; 
the second Induna, making the like attempt, 
also met with his death,” 

It seemed to him that as that was already 
published in the Blue Book, it was only 
fair that that representation of what 
occurred should be set forth in the Debate. 
He thought in what he had said he had, 
at any rate, shown grounds for a fair con- 
sideration of the position of our fellow- 
countrymen engaged in this wurk. The 
Member for Northampton made what he 
could not help thinking was a very un- 
fair innuendo against Palmer’s men in 
connection with the question of the 
wounded Matabele, the innuendo being 
that these natives had deliberately mas- 
sacred the wounded Matabele. Palmer’s 
men were some of the best natives in 
Africa, and Palmer himself wasa Christian 
who practised Christianity in his everyday 
life and one of the best gentlemen in the 
truest sense of the word that could be 
found, and the innuendo levelled against 
Palmer’s men was most unjustified. 
He only wished to say one word in con- 
clusion. On the general question as to 
whether it was desirable to have a 
territory like this administered by a 
Chartered Company there were great 
differeuces of opinion, but he was bound to 
say, having made some slight study of 
the question and finding what evil con- 
sequences had followed in other parts of 
South Africa through no such action 
being taken, and through things being 
allowed to drift, he quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 


Opposition in his view that the grant of 
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a Charter to a private Company was the 
best means to be adopted. He would 
ask hon. Members to recollect what took 
place some few years ago. The hon. 
Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) dealt 
at some length with the history of other 
parts of South Africa. What happened 
in Swaziland. The Chief was oppressed 
by people of every nationality swarming 
into his country, and he had no power 
to keep order. Ultimately Theophilus 
Shepstone gave him control over the 
whole country, but he (Mr. Conybeare) 
was not aware that things were better 
there than under the Chartered Company. 
Look again at what took place in 
Stellaland. These things were allowed 
to drift until this country had to interfere 
at a cost of £4,000,000. He said un- 
hesitatingly that if the Chartered Com- 
pany had not been granted powers to 
take over the administration of Mashona- 
land the same difficulties would have 
arisen. ‘They would have had the Boers 
going into the country, and they could not 
have kept the English out, with the 
result that English subjects would have 
established themselves and _ created 
British interests, and therefore he said 
that unless the Imperial Government 


itself was prepared to take over the 
direct administration of those territories 
it was far better to have one strong re- 
presentative Company chartered with the 
administration of affairs, and that was 
the principle laid down by Her Majesty 
in her letter to Lobengula at the time 


the Charter wag granted. Then look 
at the Niger Company, which was the 
first to receive » Royal Charter, and see 
what a great work that was doing. 
[.4 laugh.| An hon. Member laughed, 
but he (Mr. Conybeare) could tell him 
he had no more to do with the Niger 
Company than he had with the Char- 
tered South Africa Company. He 
protested as a Radical who hated Jingo- 
ism, and as bitterly opposed to universal 
annexation, against the petty parochialism 
that seemed to infect some advocates of 
the Radical creed, who would confine 
their view entirely to the narrow limits 
of these Islands, and seek to limit and 
curtail the natural development and legiti- 
mate expansion of our Colonial Empire. 
*Mr.J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) 
said, that as one who had had an almost 
life-long experience as a British colonist, 
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he would like to offer a few brief obser- 
vations on the general aspects of the 
important question that had been raised 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere). The first considera- 
tion that must strike every reflective 
mind in the course of this discussion 
was, that they were debating a question 
of the most vital interest and importance 
to a large section of their fellow-subjects 
in the total absence of any direct and 
accredited representatives of theirs. They 
were discussing South African policy, 
and the people most directly and imme- 
diately concerned—the South Africans— 
had no Members here to legally and 
authoritatively voice their wishes and 
sentiments. Thus, although they might 
style themselves the ‘“ Imperial Parlia- 
ment,” the present and other similar 
instances that occurred from time to time 
brought home to them the conviction 
that the phrase was really a misnomer, 
that this Legislative Assembly was not 
Imperial in the true and proper sense 
of the word, that the House of Com- 
mons as at present constituted was not 
representative of the Empire at large, 
and that in consequence its Debates on 
Imperial questions appreciably suffer from 
the absence of direct representative de- 
legations from the great divisions of the 
Empire. In these circumstances it only 
remained for those who had come from 
the Colonies to informally and unofficially 
represent the prevailing currents of 
colonial opinion to the best of their 
knowledge and ability. Personally, he 
had not the slightest doubt that colonial 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of 
Mr. Rhodes and what he might call 
the forward movement in South Africa. 
The British occupation of Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland was the logical and in- 
evitable accompaniment of Colonial ex- 
pansion in South Africa, and any ill- 
informed or ill-digested attempt on the 
part of the Imperial Government to 
prevent the consummation of this certain 
and natural course of events would be 
viewed by all well-wishers of our Im- 
perial unity with grave regret and appre- 
hension. Those who were urging the 
Imperial Government to take a high- 
handed course of action in South Africa 
apparently forgot that the days of arbi- 
trary Downing Street rule were now no 
more, that our great Colonies had ceased 
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to be submissive dependencies, and must 
be regarded and treated as British States 
in open, organised, and honourable alli- 
ance with the Mother Country. Mr. Rhodes 
was now, and for years had been, engaged 
in the truly loyaland noble mission of build- 
ing up a solid and enduring British Con- 
federation in South Africa that would be 
worthy of taking its place in the near 
future by the side of the great Dominion 
of Canada and the almost consummated 
Dominion of Australia. Mr. Rhodes was 
a statesman of such strong fibre, such 
commanding personality, such unswerving 
determination, and such  far-seeing 
sagacity, that he was not in the least 
likely to be moved one inch from the 
course he had marked out for himself by 
the reckless criticisms and the unjust 
attacks that had been levelled against 
him by the “ Little Englanders ” of the 
press, the platform, and the Senate. 
He (Mr. Hogan) felt sure that in his 
quarter of the House at least these 
attacks would meet with little, if any, 
sympathy or support, for Irishmen had a 
special and unique interest in the cause 
of colonial expansion with which the 
name of Mr. Rhodes had so long and 
Ireland 
had been so sadly and shockingly 
misgoverned that the most brilliant 
and gifted of her sons had been 
effectually prevented from rising, in 
their own land, to the highest positions in 
the State. If they wanted to look for 
the names and records of Irish Go- 
vernors, Irish Speakers of Legislative 
Assemblies, Irish Premiers, and Irish 
Ministers of the Crown during the past 
half-century, they would not find them in 
the archives of Dublin Castle, but 
they would find them in rich profusion 
in the annals of all our great self- 
governing Colonies. It was only in 
these young and progressive countries 
that Irishmen of energy and ability 
had found a fair field and no favour, 
and the history of Greater Britain 
told in almost every page how largely and 
successfully they had availed themselves of 
the opportunities for distinction that the 
Colonies cast in their way. To him, 
therefore, and he thought he might 
add to many other gentlemen also 
sitting in that quarter of the House, 
colonial expansion meant increased oppor- 
tunities for Irishmen to come to the 
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front, and on that ground also, even if 
there were no other and larger considera- 
tions involved, he would be a cordial 
supporter of the South African policy of 
Mr. Rhodes. Of course, he did not for 
a moment deny that there had been some 
painful and regrettable incidents in con- 
nection with colonial expansion in South 
Africa. But, unfortunately, there was 
nothing new in that. The history of 
colonisation in every quarter of the globe 
was, as they all knew, largely concerned 
with the deplorable misunderstandings 
and consequential unhappy conflicts with 
aboriginal tribes. Judging from the 
experience of the past, such collisions 
would seem to be inevitable. No good 
purpose was served by painting them in 
the darkest and most sensational colours, 
or by making them a ground of charge 
against a Colonising Company, when it 
was undeniable that they were almost 
always accidental accompaniments of the 
work of colonisation. He (Mr. Hogan) 
would yield to no one in strongly con- 
demning and earnestly deprecating any 
and every form.of wanton ill-treatment 
of native races by white colonists. 
Every reasonable precaution should be 
taken to safeguard native rights and liber- 
ties, but it was not fair or just to sweep- 
ingly condemna great Colonising Company 
on account of the imprudence or miscon- 
duct of a few of its officials. He had gone 
carefully through the Blue Book that had 
just been issued, and he had failed to 
discover any substantial evidence to 
justify the cry that had been raised 
in some quarters .for the revoking 
of the Charter of the British South 
Africa Company. Some of the officials 
of that Company might have made mis- 
takes in their dealings with the natives 
—that was only what might have 
been expected in the light of past 
colonial experience—but the Company 
itself must be credited by all fair- 
minded men with a conspicuous suc- 
cess in the work of pioneer colonisa- 
tion. It was entitled to whatever 
rewards it might reap from its adven- 
turous enterprise, and stay-at-home 
Britons, instead of cavilling, criticising and 
depreciating it, should asa matter of right 
and justice recognise and acknowledge 
that the British South Africa Company 
had done valuable pioneering work for 
the British race—work that the Colonial 
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Office had neither the machinery, the 
adaptability, nor the elasticity to accom- 
plish. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Imperiat Government would be careful 
to do nothing that might impede the pro- 
gress of colonial expansion to the North 
of the Cape, that they would place tine 
wishes and requirements of the colonists 
concerned in the forefront of their policy, 
and that they would cheerfully and 
effectually co-operate with the Prime 
Minister of the Cape in laying broad and 
deep the foundations of the future South 
African Dominion. 

*Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, it was not a grateful task to pro- 
long the discussion, even for a short 
time, aftert he appeal of the Prime Minis- 
ter, but he thought this was an occasion 
upon which the Government were all the 
better for hearing a little plainly some of 
the feeling which their own followers 
entertained. As a nation they professed 
a high standard of morality in their 
dealings with uncivilised and inferior races. 
We were not slow to criticise the French 
in their dealings with Siam, nor to blame 
the United States for their action te- 


wards the North-American Indians, and 


to allege that their treatment of the 
negroes had brought upon them a lasting 
curse and pestilence. But there were 
circumstances attending the proceedings 
of this country in South Africa which 
ought to make them modest in condemn- 
ing the conduct of other nations. He 
could say that he should not have in- 
truded himself on the House if he had 
not felt the matter deeply, as he knew 
they were all anxious to get on with 
other business in which they were deeply 
interested. He should not have inter- 
vened if he had not thought it was a 
very serious question indeed whether 
their honour and reputation as a nation 
—which might have very lasting 
and international consequences — were 
safe under the present system. He 
did not think the attitude of the 
Government on this question entirely 
satisfactory. No one new better than he 
did that it would be impossible for any 
Ministers to administer the affairs of their 
office more humanely than was done by 
the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and his hon, Friend the Under 
Secretary. But it was difficult for the 
Government to do what was fair and 
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right in the interests of the native races. 
It was quite possible to hold that opinion 
and yet not to impute any serious moral 
blame to any person concerned. He did 
not blame the Chartered Company, which 
naturally was pushing its commercial 
interests as far and as widely as it could. 
He also admitted that Sir H. Loch had 
been very anxious to preserve the peace, 
and it was clear that the Government, 
even in their own interest, were very 
desirous to do everything to avert war. 
The evil lay in the system, but that did 
not relieve the Government of a great 
responsibility. It had been said they 
ought to defer in this matter to the 
wishes of the Colony. He admitted that 
the wishes of the Colony were entitled 
to all respect, and if it were possible for 
the House of Commons and Parliament 
to divest themselves of responsibility in 
that country, and hand over responsibility 
to the Colony, he for one would only be 
too happy. But it was not possible. It 
had not been said, and it could not be 
said, that the Government and Parliament 
had no responsibility in the administra- 
tion of South Africa, and certainly the 
last responsibility which we ought to 
abdicate was the protection of the natives. 
It had been claimed by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Rushcliffe Division 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis), and those for whom, he 
spoke, that justice, humanity, and merey 
should be dealt out to the natives of 
South Africa, and that claim had been 
admitted by the Prime Minister. He 
must say it appeared to him, on a careful 
perusal of the Papers, that neither jus- 
tice, humanity, nor mercy, and least of all 
justice, had been dealt out in this instance. 
The first question—not that he was 
about to raise many, still less to read long 
extracts from the Blue Book—was 
whether this war was necessary at all ? He 
had the very gravest doubts whether it 
was necessary, and it was in that con- 
nection only that he was inclined to lay 
some special blame on the High Com- 
missioner, because it was admitted on all 
hands that King Lobengula was person- 
ally desirous to keep the peace, and the 
war—the cause was reduced to very 
narrow limits—was said to have been 
provoked by a raid upon Fort Victoria 
and the neighbourhood. It had been 
admitted by all speakers in the Debate 
that Lobengula spoke the truth when he 
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said the object of the raid, so far as he 
was concerned, was not directed in any 
way against the white population but to 
recover some cattle which he conceived 
belonged to him, and to punish some 
people who had injured the telegraph 
wires, which was pursuing the matter in 
our interests. That raid was accom- 
panied by the death of some of the 
Mashonaland people employed at Fort 
Victoria. That was severely punished” 
on the spot, as a Chief and more than 30 
men were killed by the people at Fort 
Victoria. Surely that was sufficient 
_punishment and satisfaction for that raid. 
Messages and correspondence followed 
about it, and at first the letters of Loben- 
gula were most apologetic. He dis- 
claimed any iutention of doing any harm 
to the whites, and expressed his regret 
that his impi had exceeded their instruc- 
tions. What followed upon that was this 
—and here he would read the only 
quotation with which he would trouble 
the House. Sir Henry Loch sent a 
most injudicious and, he thought, most 
insolent message to the King, that 


made the King entirely alter his tone. 


Sir Henry Loch wrote to say— 


“Dr. Jameson made friendly endeavours to 
restrain your people, and induce them to retire ; 
but when the conduct of your Indunas and 
people became dangerous, not vnly to the pro- 
perty but to the lives of the white men, and 
they dared to fire on the white men, then the 
limits of patience were passed; but still, to 
prove to your people how dangerous it was to 
meddle with white men, Dr. Jameson, instead 
of sending forward the hundreds he had at his 
command, sent forward only a mere handful of 
white men, who charged and scattered your 
impi like chaff is blown before the wind, and 
charged them for miles, killing more than 
double their own number.” 


That was the reply the High Com- 
missioner thought himself well advised 
to send to the friendly and apologetic 
messages of this King, and that entirely 
altered his tone. He was a savage, no 
doubt a cruel savage, but he was a per- 
son of great importance in his own 
country, and when he was told that his 
men would be driven like chaff before 
the wind his tone altered, and became 
hostile and threatening, though even then 
he did not think there was any reason for 
an aggressive movement. That was the 
whole alleged cause of the war, and he 
thought it was unprovoked. He would 
ask the House to consider the position of 
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this King Lobengula, and this was a 
matter in which the Government had left 
them too much in the dark. What was 
the international and legal position of this 
King? Let them put themselves for a 
moment in his position. It was only five 
years ago, in 1888, that the first advances 
were made to this savage Prince. He was 
thenruling in his own country under a title 
that was unquestioned. In the name of 
the British Government they did not say 
—“*You are a chief of a robber 
horde, we do not acknowledge your 
title.” If they had said that, the situa- 
tion would have been entirely different, 
whether such a course could have been 
defended or not. But those who ap- 
proached him did so as_ suppliants, 
asking the favour to sink mines, That 
was granted, and then, so lately as 
1891, Lobengula gave another concession 
to some Germans, on the footing of 
settling farms, thinking, no doubt, 
that by granting this second concession 
within the same limits as the former, he 
was establishing some sort of check, and 
obtaining some sort of security for his 
independence. But the second conces- 
sion was immediately bought up by the 
Company, and so the check was gone. 
Still, the independent position of Loben- 
gula remained. He never renounced any 
jurisdiction within his own country. That 
was shown in their own Blue Book ; and 
Sir Henry Loch expressly stated that 
neither the Mashonas nor the Matabele 
were British subjects. The attitude of 
the Government expressed by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. S. Buxton) and by the 
Prime Minister was that it was expedient 
that the military power of the Matabele 
should be broken, and that peace and 
good government could not be secured to 
the country till that was done. That 
might be so; but what right had they 
to invade the country and establish a 
system of their own? He had searched 
in vain for any definition of a boundary 
between Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
The Member for Clare (Mr. Maguire) 
pointed out that no such boundary ex- 
isted. Why, then, should Lobengula be 
held to have made an aggression, and 
why could the Chartered Company be 
defended in driving him out of his King- 
dom and slaughtering thousands of his 
best men? He did not suppose that 
Lobengula would be qualified by his 
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manners for a seat in the House of 

Commons ; but he was a Sovereign in 
his own dominions, for all that. And it 
would be remembered that, though white 
men and women were resident at his kraal 
up to the last, he had not hurt a hair of their 
heads, nor had he injured any of the 
white colonists in the rest of the country. 
The Leader of the Opposition pointed 
to the three ways of dealing with a 
white population settled on the fringe of 
civilisation—to leave matters to chance, 
which resulted badly for the natives ; or 
to call in the Imperial Government, or to 
grant to Chartered Companies. One 
reason why a Chartered Company 
could, so to speak, run the thing 
upon the cheap was that they were 
able to plant settlements, which they 
had no sufficient force to protect, in 
the midst of wild, uncivilised tribes, 
because they knew that they had the 
force of the Empire behind them. In 
this case the injury which was done 
to the Chartered Company was slight 
in the extreme. Not a single white man 
was injured; and yet the course they 
took by way of reprisals was to drive these 
unfortunate people out of their country 
altogether. He did not forget the state- 
ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. S. Buxton), 
that they were not to be permanently 
dispossessed. He hoped that pledge 
would be remembered. But the objec- 
tion to government by the Chartered 
Company was that the system never 
could secure just and fair treatment 
for the natives. The officers of such 
Companies were not subject to the 
slightest Imperial responsibility—they 
had not those high traditions of public 
duty that Imperial officers had. The 
temptation was great, and there were too 
many instances in which the subordinate 
officers appeared to regard the natives as 
something like big game which it was 
their pleasure to shoot down. His right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister and his 
hon. Friend (Mr. S. Buxton) objected to 
the use of the word “ massacre.” 

Mr. S. BUXTON dissented. 

*Mr. CRAWFORD said, he would 
not apply that word to the deplorable 
slaughter on the field of battle ; but if he 
did use it with reference to the attack on 
Ngomo’s kraal it would not be misap- 
plied, and he doubted much whether the 
same might not be said of the repulse of 
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the Victoria raid. He admitted that the 
influence of the white man must expand, 
and the British sway must extend. Ina 
place like Africa there was not the choice 
of leaving the natives in permauent in- 
dependence. If Great Britain did not 
take her part another civilised Power 
could step in. They ought to take their 
part, but it must be done in a manner 
consistent with the humane traditions of 
this country. If the Chartered Company 
could not conform to those traditions, they 
ought not to be allowed to act in the 
name of the country. The system of 
Chartered Companies had, as some of 
them predicted would be the case, in- 
volved them in war in Uganda and in 
war here, and he trusted they had now 
seen the end of that system. It was 
difficult to say what was to be done now ; 
but he asked that the Government should 
declare in a more unequivocal manner 
than they had yet done their complete 
acceptance of the responsibility of the 
situation. It was all very well to give 
due weight to the opinion of the Cape 
Colony, but the Cape Colony was an 
interested party. It might be very diffi- 
cult to resist the opinion of the Cape 
Colony, but if a Liberal Government 
was worth anything at all and a question 
of human life was at stake, let them 
show a little of the courage of their 
principles. Let them not desert their 
principles even for the sake of popu- 
larity. As the Government had asserted 
a right of sovereignty over these terri- 
tories, however this had been acquired, 
let them accept the responsibilities of 
that sovereignty and see that justice was 
done to the subjects of the Queen, if 
subjects they were, whether they were 
black or white. 

Mr. Bucknill (Surrey, Epsom) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE rose—— 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order! 

Question, “That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: If I am not 
too late, I beg leave to withdraw my 
Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That cannot now 


be done. The Motion that the Question 
be now put being agreed to, it is not 
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competent for the hon. Member to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Question, “That this House do now 
adjourn,” put accordingly, and negatived. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(No, 397.) 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th November], 
“That the Clause (Contracts in certain 
cases to be exempted from application of 
Section 2,)—(Mr. W. M‘Laren,)—pro- 
posed on consideration, as amended, be 
read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
when the Bill was before the Grand 
Committee a difficulty arose with regard 
to the insurance fund of the London and 
North Western Railway Company, and 
some Members directed their efforts 
towards trying to adjust the Bill to the 
Rules of the London and North Western 
Railway Society. He was now satisfied 
that that was a mistaken policy, and that 
they ought to consider whether it was 
not possible to adjust the Rules of the 
Society to the law. It would be a great 
misfortune to introduce any exception to 
the first two clauses of the Bill, unless 
that exception was absolutely necessary, 
and the Amendment could not be justified 
unless it was proved that a workman 
would, by contracting out, improve his 
position. That consideration is not ful- 
filled even in the case of the London and 
North Western Railway. He had, on 
looking more closely at the question, 
found that all that was necessary in order 
to reconcile the Rules of the London and 
North Western Company’s Society with 
the Bill as it stood was the alteration of 
a single word. The principle of the 
Rules was that a workman should elect 
whether he would claim against his em- 
ployer under the law, or whether he would 
take compensation out of the insurance 
fund, and there were two scales, one for 
those who contracted out, aud a lower 
one for those who did not. Under the 
Rules, that election must be made at the 
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moment when the workman joined the 
service of the company, and to that 
extent the Rules were wholly incom- 
patible with the provision of the Bill. 
They could only be brought into bar- 
mony by allowing the election of the 
workinan to be made, not at the moment 
when he joined the service, but aftcr the 
injury had occurred. So far as the vast 
majority of accidents were concerned, it 
must be wholly immaterial to the mem- 
bers whether the election was made 
before or after the injury was sustained. 
The amount paid from the fund for tem- 
porary disablement was so adequate and 
complete that it was absurd to suppose 
that in such a case a workman would 
elect to go to law. And_ such 
cases amounted to 98 per cent. of 
all the accidents that were compensated 
out of the fund. The remaining 2 per 
cent. represented in equal proportions 
the number of deaths and the number of 
cases of permanent disablement. The 
provision made by the London and North 
Western Company for such cases was so 
miserably—he was going to say so 
grotesquely—inadequate, that unques- 
tionably, if workmen were allowed to 
contract out of the Act, he would cer- 
tainly prefer the remedy of the law to 
the provisions of the insurance fund. 
Compensation made to the family ofa 
man killed in the service of the London 
and North Western was £100, of which 
£62 had been contributed by the man 
himself and £38 by the company. The 
lowest was £40, of which £25 was con- 
tributed by the man and £15 by the 
company. The Brighton Company, on 
the other hand, allowed £200, £150, and 
£100. Again, though the North Western 
servants only got half the benefit given 
to the Brighton servants, the subserip- 
tion from the men was 13s, against 6s. 
in the first class, and 8s. 6d. as against 
4s. 6d. in the second. 


An hon. MEMBER: 
sick allowance. 


Mr. HUNTER said, he would do so. 
Those in the first class in the North 
Western Company received 21s. a week, 
against 20s. received from the London and 
Brighton Company; and in the second 
class the North Western Company men re- 
ceived 14s. as against the London and 
Brighton 15s. ; and in the third class the 
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sums were 7s, and 10s, respectively. He 
asked a simple question—why should not 
the North Western Company be levelled 
up to the standard of the London and 
Brighton Company ? The argument he 
had applied as to disablement applied 
with similar force in the case of death ; 
and this showed how the North 
Western Company could accommodate 
itself to law. He thought he could 
demonstrate to the House where the 
shoe pinched with the London and 
North Western Railway Company Diree- 
tors. Although the numbers of those who 
died or were permanently disabled were 
only 2 per cent. of the whole of. the 
accidents on the same line, the cost was 
43 per cent. of the whole expenditure. 
Even on the low scale at the present 
time paid by the London and North 
Western Company, out of a total of 
£385,000, no less than £164,000 was for 
cases of death and permanent disable- 
ment, and only £221,000 for all the 98 
per cent. cases. Therefore the substi- 
tution of the Brighton Company 
scale for the London and North 
Western scale would add to the charges 
of the latter company something like 
£13,000 a year. At present they were 
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paying between £16,000 and £17,000 a 
year, so that by the addition of this sum 
their total expenditure on this matter 


would be raised to £30,000a year. The 
House could hardly have failed to notice 
that this scheme of the London and North 
Western was a very good scheme for the 
98 per cent, and a very bad one for the 
2 per cent. This Bill was first published 
on February 7 last, and a Report was on 
February 24 presented to the annual 
general meeting of the delegates of the 
London and North Western Society, in 
which the subscribers were informed that 
the Home Secretary had, on behalf of the 
Government, introduced the Bill, the 
provisions of which were described, and 
which, it was said— 

“ Would of course put anend tothe contribu- 

tion by the employers to the Insurance Society 
for the purpose of relieving themselves from 
liability.” 
Why “of course”? He should like to 
know whether that statement was a mere 
idle conjecture or whether it was made 
in consequence of any communication 
with the Directors of the company ? The 
Report proceeded to say— 
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“Members of the Insurance Society desirous 
of securing its continuance should therefore use 
every effort, through such Members of Parlia- 
ment as they could communicate with, to secure 
freedom of contract.” 

To secure what? “Freedom of con- 
tract.” That was a phrase to which 
he should have thought servants of the 
London and North Western Company 
would give a very wide berth. What 
was the position of a man who applied to 
that company for employment ? Suppose 
a man who had arrived at the age of 35 
and had shown himself to bea skilful and 
experienced railway servant applied to 
the company for an appointment and his 
testimonials being excellent was accepted. 
He would be asked to sign a document 
pledging himself to subscribe to certain 
funds which the company supported and 
contracting himself out of the Employers’ 
Liability Act. He mightsay, “ I do not 
wish to subscribe to the funds; I have 
been for many years a member of a 
Friendly Society. I joined it young upon 
a low scale of payment. I have kept it 
up, and when I am old and the days of 
sickness become more frequent I shall 
have this Society to fall back upon, and 
when I get very old I know that under 
the name of medical relief they will give 
me what is in substance an old age 
pension.” He would say, “T don’t want 
to sacrifice my position in connection with 
my Friendly Society.” The answer the 
company would make would be to politely 
show him the door. The London and 
North Western Company, perceiving that 
the effect of this Bill, if passed in its pre- 
sent form, would be that their scheme 
would cost an additional £13,000 or 
£14,000 a year, and knowing that it 
would not do for the Directors to state 
that fact and to appeal to Parliament for 
consideration, had adopted the ingenious 
and simple device of threatening the men 
with the withdrawal of their subscriptions. 
[*Oh!”] Well, that statement was 
made by the men themselves. What 
had happened was this: The Directors, 
or some persons acting in their name, 
frightened the members of the Society 
who, at their instigation, frightened 
Members of Parliament, and the Members 
of Parliament were trying to frighten the 
House of Commons. This was a purely 
bogus agitation—[“No!”]—in which the 
workmen were made tools to their own 
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injury at the dictation of persons in the 
company. One or two hon. Members 
had referred to the hon. Member for 
Battersea as having been guilty of some 
awful crime when he had suggested that 
this Insurance Society of the London and 
North Western was not really an advan- 
tage to the men. He was not perfectly 
sure that the hon. Member was wrong in 
that view, because these Societies 
gave undoubted advantages so long as 
a man remained in the employment of the 
company. But if a man who subscribed 
to the insurance fund left the Society 
after the age of 40, he was too old to be 
admitted to any ordinary Friendly Society, 
and the result was that he lost all the ad- 
vantages of his sick subscriptions. The 
Home Secretary said with great truth, 
and without at all attempting to dispar- 
age the efforts which had been made by 
the London and North Western Com- 
pany, that it was possible to exaggerate 
the liberality of that company. Take 
the most favourable case of temporary 
disablement. The contribution of the 
company did not probably on the average 
exceed one-third of the wages of the 
workman. He admitted that if they 
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compared the conduct of the company 
with the present legal obligation, that 
contribution was by no means illiberal ; 
on the contrary, it was very liberal. But 


supposing the London and North 
Western Company were a company in 
Germany, they would have to pay two- 
thirds of the wages, and all out of their 
pockets ; so that it depended entirely on 
the standard with which they compared 
the liberality of the London and North 
Western Company whether the House 
was to admire them very much after all. 
Take the case of a young man 18 or 19 
years of age, who met with an accident 
in the service of the London and North 
Western Company,which totally disabled 
him and deprived him of the power of earn- 
ing his living for the remainder of his 
days. If that accident took place in the 
service of a German Railway Company, 
and the wages of the young man were 12s, 
a week, he would be provided with a pen- 
sion of 8s. per week for the rest of his 
life. How much would he get under the 
insurance scheme of the London and 
North Western Company ? He would 
receive £15 from the Company—not 
enough to pay one year’s annuity on the 
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German system. Take, again, the case 
of a man, with a wife and family, earning 
20s. a week. If the man was killed the 
family would receive under the German 
system 12s.a week until the youngest 
child reached the age of 15, and the 
widow would receive 4s. a week for the 
rest of her life, or until she married again, 
All that the family of such a man would 
receive from the London and North Wes- 
tern Company would be £30, which was 
not enough to pay one year’s subscription 
on the German scale. Now, they were 
told that the London and North Western 
Company would withdraw their subscrip- 
tion if this Bill became law in its present 
shape. He would not meet prophesy 
with prophesy, nor would he meet threats 
with threats. But perhaps he might be 
permitted to point out to the company 
what would be the probable, natural, and, 
indeed, inevitable result of such action. 
Assuming that the company withdrew 
their subscription and the men were 
deprived of this provision, would not the 
men begin to ask themselves—“* Why 
should not the railway servants in Eng- 
land have as good treatment as the 
railway servants in Germany?” Their 
Representatives would ask that question 
in Parliament ; and what answer would 
be given, say, by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
or by the hon. Members who had Amend- 
ments on the Paper? If the company 
were to be so ill-advised, so fatuous as to 
challenge the opinion of their men by 
withdrawing these subscriptions, in a very 
short time they would be face to face 
with a proposition to treat them on the 
German method, which would cost 
the company not £13,000 a year, but some- 
thing like £60,000 or £70,000 a year. 
He had great confidence that the 
Directors of the company would not 
create a question of that kind. The 
best test which the House could take 
to prove the baldness of the clause of his 
hon. Friend was this very case of the 
London and North Western Company. 
What was the provision made for those 
cases that most required provision ? 
The cases in which the law was 
most unnecessary were death or total and 
permanent disablement. So far as tem- 
porary disablement was concerned, the 
ordinary Friendly Societies were suffi- 
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cient to cope with the difficulties, but 
they could not cope with the case of 
death or permanent disablement because 
of the enormous cost and increase in 
the premiums. Was it not a remark- 
able fact that when they examined the 
Tables of the London and North 
Western Company in dealing with tem- 
porary disablement they found that the 
company was most liberal, but that in 
real cases of death and total and per- 
manent disablement it was niggardly to 
an extent which was absolutely grotesque 
viewed as compensation for loss which the 
workman sustained. It would, therefore, 
be the grossest injustice if the House was 
to allow these men to contract out of 
the Act, because the families of those 
who were killed would be robbed of a 
right which the law gave them. How 
much, it was asked, would the law give 
them? That depended on a variety of 


circumstances, and upon the opinion of 
juries ; but he had known a case where 
the sum of £900 was awarded to a washer- 
woman run over by a cart,and who was 
not killed. The amount given would be 
in excess of the figure allowed by the 
London and North Western Company ; 


and, therefore, here was a case in which 
they were allowing the majority, 98 per 
cent., to rob the 2 per cent of rights which 
the law gave them. He might be told 
that the company gave this paltry sum 
of £15 in every case, whereas the law 
only gave compensation in the case where 
the injury had resulted from the negli- 
gence of the fellow-servant or the em- 
ployer. That was true. He did not 
pretend that this Bill covered every 
case. It was within the narrow 
compass of the Common Law, and 
probably it would not give relief to 20 
per cent. of the cases—one case out of 
five. But it was no consolation to the 
man who would get £700 or £800 from a 
jury to be told—* Oh, you don’t get what 
you deserve; but then we give £15, or 
£20, or £40 to men who have no legal 
claim to it.” Let him give one instance 
from the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. If this Amendment were adopted 
it would be in the power of the company 
to compel men to contract out of the Act, 
and in certain cases a man would get 
no more than 6s. a week—that was about 
the sum required in London to pay the 
rent. Therefore, his objection came to 
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two points. The only object which the 
London and North Western Company had 
in view, and could have in view in asking 
Parliament to enable them to force work- 
men to makea contract at the time they 
entered employment was to keep down 
to this ridiculously low scale compensa- 
tion in serious cases. If that was not 
their object they could have no objection 
to allowing the clause to stand, and the 
men to remain under the Act. But that 
was not the worst of it. Under the 
shelter of this Amendment workmen 
might be forced—the Societies being 
legalised—to accept payments from 
these Societies when they did not amount 
to so much as even 6s. a week. He 
trusted that the House of Commons 
would pause before they gave their 
sanction to the very dangerous principle 
that was sought to be established, of 
creating an exception to the Bill. It 
was not a harmless exception; it was 
an exception fraught with ruin to the 
interests of the working men. He ap- 
pealed to the Members of the House of 
Commons not to give by their vote, as 
they were asked to do, their sanction to 
perpetuate a feature of the London and 
North Western system so bad in itself 
and so unworthy and inferior in com- 
parison with other Railway Companies. 
*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): 
I have listened to the very able speech of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen University, 
but I notice that in the Committee the 
hon. Member voted in favour of this very 
clause. His denunciation of the London 
and North Western Railway, therefore, 
is the fruit of some rather rapid and recent 
reflection. I was not present in the Com- 
mittee, but I presume that the hon. 
Member did not in the Committee give a 
silent vote ; that he not only voted, but 
argued in favour of the clause ; and now 
he comes to the House with a denun- 
ciation of the Directors of the North 
Western Company, who, it seems, are 
guilty of grotesque maltreatment of their 
servants. Why? Because they do not 
give as much as employers are com- 
pelled to give in Germany. That 
is the argument of the hon. Gentle- 
man. It would be more pertinent if he 
had informed the House that in many 
cases English juries have not given the 
maximum now allowed by the Act. I 
invite the attention of the hon. Member 
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to the figures on this subject, and I think 
he will find that the cases in which juries 
have gone up to the maximum of the 
present law are extremely few. The 
loss, then, is not that to which the hon. 
Member referred when he spoke of the 
German law, but the railway servant 
loses only his chance of what an English 
jury would give, and juries have not esti- 
mated the damages upon such a scale as 
that arranged by the German Legislature. 
The first point in this discussion is to 
satisfy ourselves whether or not these 
contracts, which the hon. Member for the 
Crewe Division seeks to preserve by his 
clause, are or are not beneficial to the 
workmen. If not, I should vote for the 
Amendment, Unlike the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen University, the Home Secre- 
tary frankly admits that they are bene- 
ficial ; that, if we take the cases all 
round, the enormous convenience of 
having no litigation, no costs of lawyers, 
no protracted delay during which 
the heart grows sick with deferred 
hope, is far beyond anything that any 
Employers’ Liability Act will give. 
Those are considerations which have 
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satisfied the Home Secretary, and which 


have satisfied him that this is a beneficial 
arrangement. Observe, the hon. Gentle- 
man comes here with comparisons drawn 
from Germany and with comparisons 
drawn from the London and Brighton 
Railway Company. Let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that the London and 
Brighton agreement is one that will be 
destroyed by this Bill. On the Com- 
mittee that sat in 1886 we took the 
evidence of both friends and foes of this 
system of “contracting out.” We have 
a Labour Commission that is still sitting, 
and has devoted a great part of its atten- 
tion to this subject. I believe that not 
before either of those bodies has one in- 
stance been produced of an agreement 
that is other than beneficial to the work- 
men. One witness had given evidence 
to the effect that a Northumberland and 
Durham Miners’ Relief Society was in- 
solvent by the sum of £90,000, In 1881 the 
owners offered to contribute 25 per cent. 
of the amount contributed by the men, and 
if the men had consented to receive that 
and had contracted out of the Act, in- 
stead of being insolvent their Society 
would have had a surplus of £78,000, 
which, with the subscriptions of the 
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men, would have amounted to £168,000, 
It is true that the contributions of the 
employers are not alike in all the 
Societies, and I do not say that all the 
Societies which will be saved by the 
clause of the hon. Gentleman are equally 
deserving ; but the contributions made 
by the employers in all the Societies I 
know are amply liberal, and they certainly 
exceed any liability which would fall 
upon the employers under the Act. 
Those contributions secure to the work- 
men who join the Societies benefits far 
greater than they can get by the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, quite independently 
of all the advantages which they obtain 
by peace and goodwill. The next im- 
portant point is whether these contracts 
are voluntary contracts, and not contracts 
imposed upon the workmen? The hon. 
Member for Crewe proposes to secure 
that condition by means of a ballot taken 
under the supervision of a servant of the 
Board of Trade. I listened with some 
amusement and a great deal of surprise 
to what fell from the Home Secretary on 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not venture to say directly that the 
ballot which had been taken by the 
London and North Western men entirely 
by themselves, without any interference 
from anybody, was not a fair ballot. He 
criticised and carped, as so subtle a 
lawyer is well able to do, at the terms of 
the question on the ballot paper ; but if 
he wants any assurance that the North 
Western Company’s men with all their 
hearts preferred to contract themselves 
out of the Employers’ Liability Act let 
him ask those Members who have any 
North Western men smong their con- 
stituents. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will not trust the ballot, will he trust 
the assurance of the Representatives 
of the men in Parliament? I 
have in my own constituency London and 
North Western men; I have been in 
constant communication with them, and, 
knowing their feelings, I say that their 
preference for their present contracts 
over the Act is as absolute and as spon- 
taneous as any preference with which I 
have ever met. The Home Secretary 
said that the clause would apply to 
smaller Societies, and that when we 
come toa Society like that in an ordinary 
factory, with 100 or 200 hands, no ballot 
can be secret. That is an observation 
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which we will bear in mind when we 
come to discuss the Parish Councils Bill. 
Take the Petition of the Coal Miners’ 
Permanent Relief Society, to whom, in 
accordance with the practice which seems 
to be growing up, the Home Secretary 
refused an interview. Can it be doubted 
that the members of that Society are 
deliberately in favour of the contracts 
which they have made, although the 
contribution of their employers is only 
25 per cent.—namely, exactly that pro- 
portion which in 1886 witnesses of 
experience and skill testified was probably 
the contribution representing the number 
and character of the accidents for which 
the owners are liable under the Employers’ 
Liability Act. Anybody who will take 
the trouble to look at the evidence taken 
in 1886 will see that one-fourth of the 
compensation was the estimated propor- 
tion that would fall legal}y on the owners 
under the Act. Has that been freely 
accepted? In 1882 there were only 
47,000 men belonging to the various 
Coal Miners’ Permanent Societies ; in 
1893 there were 120,000. These men 
have come in through having witnessed 
the benefits to their fellow-workmen, 
contracting out of the Act not being made 
a condition of employment. No case is 
so strong as that of South Wales. There 
men who have contracted out of the Act 
are working side by side with men who 
are still under the Act. There is no 
advantage gained by one set of men over 
the other. In 1881 there were 5,665 
men who had contracted out; in 1890 
there were 52,000. Facts like these are 
more powerful than the sneers of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) 
about freedom of contract. When we 
see a system of contracting out gaining 
ground, and, as in the case of South 
Wales, 48,000 men won over in nine years 
owing to the benefits it bestows, that is 
pretty strong evidence, to my mind, that 
the men are agreed as to what is best 
for their interests. ‘The case of Mill- 
wall Docks is an example of men 
refusing to cuntract out, but I know 
of no instance in which anything 
like coercion was applied to the 
men. I say, therefore, that my second 
proposition is made out — namely, that 
these contracts are voluntary on the part 
of the men. My third proposition is that 
these contracts of insurance do not in- 
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crease the risks of the industrial under- 
takings in which they are adopted, and 
they do not diminish care. I am bound 
to say that most of the arguments I have 
heard on this subject seem to be tainted 
with such essential absurdity that I can 
hardlyeven follow them, The liability of an 
employer for his own negligence does not 
result from the Employers’ Liability Act, 
but from the Common Law. All that 
the present Bill proposes is to make the 
employer liable for the negligence of any 
ove of his workmen. The old Act made 
him liable only for the negligence of a 
workman in authority or superintendence, 
How can any rational human being con- 
tend under such circumstances that the 
present Bill, if passed, will make the 
workmen more careful by making the 
employer pay ? The Dauphins of France, 
and I believe some of our own Princes, 
used to have a “whipping boy,” who 
received castigations for the Dauphin’s 
acts or defaults ; but who ever said that 
this increased the care with which the 
Dauphin learned his lessons ? How can 
it be argued that you will make the ser- 
vant more careful by making the master 
pay for his servant’s acts? If there 
were any seriousness in the contention of 
hon. Members, and if they really wanted 
to increase care, they would impose a 
criminal penalty on the workman whose 
negligence.caused an accident. But Ihave 
not heard such a thing suggested. A 
workman is not iu a position to be made 
civilly liable, and the only remedy would 
be to make negligence criminal. The 
facts disprove the contention that these 
contracts, putting aside the Employers’ 
Liability Act, increase accidents. I am 
not going to repeat the figures of deaths 
which have been already given, but I 
should like to quote some figures respect- 
ing disablement, because they are still 
more instructive. The total number of 
disablements in the 12 years prior to the 
passing of the Act of 1881 on the London 
and North Western Railway amounted 
to ‘18 per cent. of the number of work- 
men. In the 12 years following the Act, 
1881-1892 both inclusive, the percentage 
of disablement cases was only °06, thus 
having diminished by two-thirds. In 
other words, these cases are now one- 
third of what they were. Putting the 
figures in a more intelligible form there 
used to be 18 disablement cases out of 
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every 10,000 workmen, whereas they are 
now only six. Taking the deaths and 
disablements together for the same two 
periods of 12 years, I find that the per- 
centage before the Act of 1881 was °40, 
or four for each 1,000 men, whereas for 
the 12 years following the Act it was 
only *15, or 14 per 1,000. This shows 
that, as far as the London and North 
Western Railway Company are con- 
cerned, the passing of the Act has not 
led to an increase in the number 
of accidents. We have other evidence. 
Mr. Campbell gave some interesting evi- 
dence before the Committee of 1886 
relating to the Coal Miners’ Permanent 
Society. He contrasted a district 
where the coal miners contract out— 
North Wales—with the district of the 
West Riding, where all the men are 
within the Act. He pointed out that in 
the district where the men contracted out 
of the Act, and where, therefore, accord- 
ing to the theorists, there would be less 
care, the number of cases of disablement, 
which were 15:5 per cent., had fallen to 
11°8 per cent. Mr. Blackley gave an 
account of a Society numbering 2,000 
men, and representing a manufacture of 
2,000 tons of iron a week. He stated on 
this question of negligence that the men 
who were on the Committee of the 
Society were a kind of sentinels dis- 
tributed throughout the works; that 
their attention was drawn to the fact of 
their having to provide compensation for 
accidents out of the fund to which they 
partly contributed themselves, and that 
they had, therefore, a direct pecuniary 
interest in reducing the number of acci- 
dents. It is a feature in the rules of all 
these Societies that if the fund proved 
insufficient, the Committee had power to 
double the contribution, both of the men 
and of the employers, thereby rendering 
it to the direct interest of everybody that 
accidents should not take place. I think 
now I have given some reasons for the 
acceptance of my three propositions— 
namely, that in the first place these are 
beneficial agreements; that in the next 
place they are voluntary agreements, and, 
thirdly.that they do not increase the chances 
of accidents or increase the carelessness 
of the men. That being so, why are you 
to prohibit men from making these agree- 
ments ? Really, I do not like to expatiate 
on freedom of contract, for that is a phrase 
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which comes so much more gracefully 
from the mouths of gentlemen below 
the Gangway, but I would ask what is 
the good of talking about freedom of 
contract at the same time that you 
prevent these men making contracts of 
that sort with their eyes open—contracts 
which give them benefits that you can- 
not secure by your legislation, and which 
do not cause any additional risk either to 
their neighbours or to the public? The 
Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) hardly 
challenged directly any of the propositions 
I have laid down. What he said was 
that the Bill was not going to destroy 
these contracts. He professed for them 
almost an affection, and said he was 
convinced they were not going to be 
interfered with. He said the accidents 
for which an employer would be liable 
under this or any other Act were only 
10 per cent. of the total number of 
accidents ; that the contribution made by 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company was extravagantly in excess of 
anything they would have to pay under 
the Employers’ Liability Act, and that 
it was clear, therefore, that their 
motive was not to save liability 
under the Act, but to place themselves 
on good terms with their men, and to 
prevent their men going on strike. The 
answer to that is, I think, a pretty 
obvious one. In the first place, I cannot 
help looking at the history of these 
Societies. In 1880 the employers called 
their men together and said—‘ We now 
subscribe £1,500 to your fund, but if 
you will contract yourselves out of the 
Act we will give you £23,000.” Is that 
a fact to be entirely overlooked by the 
theories of the Home Secretary ? There 
is no doubt whatever, I think, that the 
employers in 1880 were frightened by 
the new Act, and over-estimated the 
chances of liability that would accrue 
under it. They thought, probably, that 
claims would be very excessive, and that 
the sums recovered would be very large. 
They, therefore, made a liberal offer to 
the men, and, having once made that 
ofter,jthey have—I will not say as men of 
business, but as humane and fair men— 
continued to act upon it without demur, 
no doubt largely induced by the good 
feeling which their liberal contribution 
has produced, and by the absence of any- 
thing like litigation and quarrels between 
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themselves and their men. The Home 
Secretary is now making them liable for 
the negligence of any servants, and has 
taken away all limit of liability, so that 
no Insurance Company will be able to 
insure against the risks employers will 
run under the Bill. Employers may find 
themselves liable at any moment to pay 
compensation for the deaths of some 
hundreds of men to an unlimited amount. 
The hon. and learned Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Hunter) says that £900 is the 
price for a washerwoman, so what it will 
be for a collier no one can tell. The 
Home Secretary asks us to believe that 
the large payments which are made 
solely for the purpose of securing a 
certainty as to the employers’ liability 
will be continued when the employers 
are rendered subject to this large 
and uncertain liability, which is to 
be totally unlimited in amount. 
I very much doubt if business-men will 
take any such line of action. I should 
like to know how the peace is to be pre- 
served between masters and men if liti- 
gation is to take place between them. 
The Home Secretary states that it would 
not take place in 99 cases out of 100. 
But does experience confirm that view ? 
Just contrast the amount claimed in the 
eases brought before the Courts under 
the present Act with the sum actually 
recovered. The difference is enormous, 
and it shows that the demands made have 
been unreasonable. I do not say that 
the men have made the demands; no 
doubt they have been made by the law- 
yers; but the fact remains, they have 
been so extravagant that no business- 
man, no humane man, could submit to 
them without requiring them to be in- 
vestigated in a Court of Law and before 
a jury. If there has been such a dis- 
proportion in cases under an Act in 
which the amount recoverable is limited, 
will the disproportion not be more 
marked when the limit has disappeared ? 
There is another fact which I should 
have thought the Home Secretary would 
have taken into account. He says that 
these Insurance Societies will continue ; 
but the Directors of the London and 
North Western Railway have said as 
plainly as possible that they are not 
going to continue their contribution if 
this Bill becomes law. Oh, but the 
Home Secretary knows better! He says 
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it is going to be continued in spite of 
what probability indicates and the Di- 
rectors assert. The hon. Member for 
Battersea, ] think, is much more of a 
busivess-man in this matter than the 
Home Secretary. The hon. Member has 
said, with the straightforwardness and 
manliness which always characterise his 
utterances, that he supports the Bill be- 
cause he knows that it will kill these agree- 
ments. When the Home Secretary tells 
us that Clause 3 provides an equitable 
arrangement with which both employers 
and employed would be so content 
that the former will continue their 
contribution of something more than 
90 per cent. of the sum the law 
would exact from them, I have an 
extremely simple answer for him. Clause 
3 entitles the company to the return of a 
sum equal to that which it has contributed 
to the fund in respect of the parti- 
cular accident for which it is sued. 
But is that all that the company has 
done for the workman? It has for years 
helped him, possibly in time of serious 
illness or partial disablement kept him 
going; and yet when that man goes to 
law it is only to receive out of the fund 
a certain amount in respect of the par- 
ticular accident for which it is sued. 
Surely that is treating equity in a rather 
narrow spirit. So much for the general 
principle that is involved in this clause. 
The right hon. Gentleman makes specific 
objections to it. He says it applies only 
to existing contracts, and that it is, there- 
fore,illogical. I entirely agree with him,and 
if this clause is read a second time I will 
support an Amendment extending it to 
future contracts equally beneficial and 
equally stamped with the certain approval 
of the men. And Iam happy to think 
that when that time comes, if it ever does, 
we shall have the support of the Home 
Secretary for an Amendment of this sort. 
Again, he says that no scale of contribu- 
tion by the employer is fixed. That is 
perfectly true ; but, on the other hand, the 
contribution must be one which the men 
will be called upon to approve in the secret 
ballot. That is much better, in my 
judgment, than any contribution fixed by 
Act of Purliameut even if decided upon 
by so high an authority as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. I will say nothing as 
to his assertion that ballots are a sus- 
picious mode of ascertaining the true 
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opinions of the men, but I will pass to a 
more important point. The right hon. 
Gentleman said,—“ You do not by your 
clause guarantee the solvency of this 
fund.” I may retort upon the right hon. 
Gentleman—Where is the guarantee of 
the solvency of the employer? If an 
employer has an accident in his col- 
liery and 100 deaths occur in conse- 
quence, are you going to guarantee 
that the employer will be able to pay 
damages on a scale which the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen thinks will be the 
proper scale? Do you not rather think 
that many of those employers will be 
landed in the Bankrupety Court? In 
such a case the remedy under your 
Bill will not be of much practical value. 
In the case of a Society the funds do not 
disappear all at once; they go by de- 
grees; and the members, seeing the 
accounts from year to year, are able to 
acquaint themselves with their position. 
Should they become unequal to the lia- 
bilities of the Society they will then 
be able to fall back on the clause pro- 
viding for double contributions which 
exists in nearly all these schemes ; and if 
that is not sufficient the Society can be 
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wound up, and they will be able to fall 
back on the Employers’ Liability Bill of 


the right hon. Gentleman. And, lastly, 
the right hon. Gentleman says the clause 
is against the opinion of the working 
classes. But it is not against the 
opinion of the workmen who are engaged 
in the industries in which these insurance 
contracts exist. The large majority of 
men employed in those industries approve 
of them, and, indeed, it is necessary for 
two-thirds to do so if the fund is to go 
on. Who, then, are the people whose 
opinion is against those Insurance 
Clauses? I am afraid it is true that 
those who direct the Trade Unions are 
against it. In my opinion, it is a most 
deplorable fact that those who lead 
labour—and in many cases lead it wisely 
and usefully—should desire to get a 
better hold upon the men who are 
engaged in such employments as the 
London and North Western or the 
collieries, to which reference has been 
made, that they may be able, so to speak, 
to compel their joining in strikes or in 
other movements against employers by 
depriving them of contracts which I have 
shown reasons for believing are beneficial 
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to the men themselves. Indeed, if the 
contracts were not beneficial the men 
would never sanction them. It seems an 
unfortunate policy on the part of those 
who profess to lead the Trade Unions of 
this country that they should seek to 
restrict the freedom of their fellow- 
countrymen in making arrangements 
beneficial to themselves, in order that the 
men may be easier and more ready tools 
in the event of a conflict with employers. 
That appears to me to be a policy which 
public opinion will not approve of or 
endorse. For these reasons I shall feel 
myself fully justified in giving my vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Car- 
narvonshire, Eifion) said, that when his 
attention was first called to the clause he 
was prejudiced against it because of his 
experience of the results of a similar 
clause in the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1875, which was rendered inoperative 
and useless to the agricultural com- 
munity by reason of the contracting out 
clause. But when he came in contact 
with the men employed on the London 
and North Western he found that the ob- 
jections which attached to the contract- 
ing out clause of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act cf 1875 did not apply in 
the present case, and for this reason: 
that in the former case the action of the 
landlords in contracting out was entirely 
at variance with the wishes of the farmers, 
while in this instance the clause was 
entirely in consonance with the wishes of 
the railway men. That surely constituted 
a radical and complete difference between 
the two cases, for under no circumstances 
was there in this case a possibility of the 
clause being enforced by intimidation on 
the part of the employer. Both parties 
were in an equal position, and the very 
first principles of liberty required that a 
workman should be able to contract out 
if ke pleased. It was practically ad- 
mitted that the vast majority of the men 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company did prefer the right to con- 
tract out and maintain their Insurance 
Societies, and, that being so, he could not 
give a vote in opposition to the wishes 
of at least 90 per cent. of them. The 
Bill, he knew, did not contain any clause 
declaring that those Societies should 
exist no longer, but it would destroy the 
motive for the Insurance Society, so far 
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as it was supported by the employer, and 
they had the distinct testimony of those 
who knew best whether the Societies 
were likely to be destroyed—that 
the Bill would be fatal to them. 


It was useless to listen to the opinions of | 


hon. Members from Scotland or elsewhere 


as to the probable effect of the Bill on | 
the Societies ; it was the men themselves | 


who would have to suffer whose opinions 
were most to be relied upon. It had 
heen stated that these Societies were 
promoted by the employers as an insur- 
ance against strikes—as a preventative, in 
fact, of strikes—and surely if any system 
could be devised which constituted a 
sufficient 


every possible way. It was well-known 
that the Employers’ Liability Act did not 
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avoid strikes, it ought to be supported in | 
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| larger damages in consequence under 
| this Bill. In his view, there was no 
_ body of men in the country more intelli- 
_gent and more capable of judging of 

their own interests, and it would be cruel 
to deny them the power to maintain their 
Insurance Societies and to force them 
to accept the Bill against their wishes. 
Only the previous week a meeting of 
railway men was held at Holyhead, and 
ove of the speakers used this argument— 
If I am killed in a railway accident, 
which of you will come and give evidence 
on behalf of my widow against the Rail- 
way Company ; which of you would not 
be afraid to do it?” That question was 
such a poser that the meeting unani- 
mously resolved it would be far better to 
|remain under the Society than to go 
|under the Act. The hon. Member for 





give to the employés any greater right | Aberdeen had asked what the Bill 
than the ordinary public had against | would give the men. He omitted to 
Railway Companies. Any person who enumerate one thing it would give them, 
was the victim of an accident to which | and that was in every case a lawsuit. 
he himself had contributed by even the! But under the clause of his hon. Friend 
slightest amount of negligence was not they would get every farthing of com- 
entitled to recover under the Bill. pensation without any lawsuit whatever. 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is not so. |The late Home Secretary pointed out 


Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS said, he | that the average amount recovered under 
thought the law was that any person | the existing Act was not so large as the 


suffering from an accident contributed to minimum granted by the Society ; but 
by his own negligence could not recover, | he might have gone further, for it was a 
and the Home Secretary had told them | well-known fact that the damages 
that such cases numbered 90 per cent. of | awarded were very considerably reduced 
the total. The right hon. Gentleman | by legal costs. The right hon. Gentle- 


admitted that only 10 per cent. of the 
accidents that occurred to railway ser- 
vants would be such as to enable damages 
to be recovered. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I said nothing of 
the kind. I said that was the case under 
the existing law which this Bill is in- 
tended to amend. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS, continuing, 
said, the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
stated that only 20 per cent. would 
recover under this Bill, because any 
person who in the slightest degree was 
guilty of contributory negligence in cases 
of accident could not recover. There- 
fore, under the Bill 80 per cent. would 
not recover any damages at all, but they 
would recover damages or compensation 
from the Insurance Societies. It was no 
consolation to the 80 per cent. who were 
deprived of compensation through their 


own contributory neglect to be able to | 


say that the 20 per cent. would get 


man the present Home Secretary used 
one other argument which was fallacious, 
and that was that the company was 
niggardly in its treatment of serious 
cases, because the compensation was 
limited to £100 ; but he forgot that these 
Societies could do what Friendly 
Societies were unable to do—i.e., cope 
with all cases, however serious. He 
was convinced that if he voted against 
the clause of the hon. Member for 
Crewe he would be acting not only 
against the wishes of his constituents, 
but also against every principle of justice 
and expediency. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Fenwick.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned 
| morrow. 


' 





till To- 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS (BOARDS OF 
CONCILIATION). 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he desired to move the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into and 
report upon the circumstances, causes, 
and consequences of the present dispute 
in the coal trade, and as to the possi- 
bility and best methods of substituting 
more peaceful remedies. He thought 
the Motion was justified by the national 
character and consequences of the dispute 
now pending, a dispute which affected 
the whole body of the people, which was 
the source of the greatest suffering, cost, 
and loss to large numbers of the popula- 
tion, which struck at and diverted the in- 
dustries of the country, and which most 
seriously affected every consumer of one 
of the necessaries of life. This strike, like 
the last strike in Hull, was disastrously 
affecting the shipping trade; and other 
businesses, of course, suffered propor- 
tionately. One of the great difficulties 
connected with strikes was to ascertain 
the real facts and circumstances which 
ledto them. The public had the utmost 


difficulty in arriving at any conclusion 
with respect to these causes, and no right 
or just conclusion was possible at the 


present moment. The first object he 
had in view was to elicit the facts in 
order that public opinion, if there was 
no other remedy, could make itself felt, 
and exercise a force upon the parties 
to which they must submit. The in- 
terest taken in the subject was shown by 
the fact that there were four Bills deal- 
ing with it on the Paper, one intro- 


duced by the Government, and the other | 


three by private Members. These Bills 
might be referred to the Commitee which 
he proposed, and the matter was so im- 
portant that the Committee might sit 
de die in diem in order to secure that 
information, and, if possible, also that 
peaceful solution which they all desired. 
He could only say, in conclusion, that 
in bringing forward this Motion he had 
no intention whatever to propose com- 
pulsory arbitration, to which the 
Prime Minister had stated the ob- 
jections, or to interfere with the 
Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House, which it was understood the 
hon. Member for the Ince Division 
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wished to move on the following day, 
He would conclude by moving for the 
appointment of the Cominittee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Select Committee, nominated by the 
House and the Committee of Selection in equal 
proportions, be appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the circumstances, causes, and con- 
sequences of the present dispute in the coal 
trade, and as to the ibility and best methods 
of substituting conciliation and arbitration for 
Strikes and Lock-outs.”—(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I admit that this is a very serious matter 
which the hon, Gentleman has brought 
forward, but it is, it will be admitted, too 
important a question to be dealt with at 
12 o’clock at night. The appointment 
of a Committee involves questions as to 
what it is to do. Is it to be a Committee 
of recommendation ; is it to be a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and what powers, if 
any, is it to possess ? All these points 
have to be considered. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


DOCKYARDS (CHATHAM, PORTSMOUTH, 
AND DEVONPORT). 

Return ordered, “showing (1) the 
number of Clerks, with their grades ; 
(2) the number of Storekeepers, with 
their grades; and (3) the number of 
Timekeepers, with their grades, employed 
in the Dockyards of Chatham, Ports- 
mouth, and Devonport respectively.”— 
(Mr. William Allan.) 


HALL-MARKING (GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE). 

Return ordered, “of the charges 
made for the Assay and Marking of 
Gold and Silver Wares by the Hall- 
Marking Authorities in the under- 
mentioned places, with respect to Plate 
manufactured in the United Kingdom 
and to that imported from Abroad, and 
the statutory authorities for making such 
cherges : London, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dublin.”—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Mar- 
joribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 

House adjourned accordingly at One 





minute after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 10th November 1898. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 10th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 

THE CASE OF MR. T. J. JOHNSON. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow) : I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
Mr. T. J. Johnson, a writer in the Medical 
Store Department of the Admiralty, who 
voluntarily informed the Department that 
a child of his was suffering from scarlet 
fever, and was accordingly obliged to 
absent himself from duty for the pro- 
tection of the Department, his salary 
being reduced during the period of his 
absence by a fourth ; and whether, in 
the absence of any Regulation on the 
subject by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, the amount so withheld could be 

id him ? 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dundee) : 
My attention had not been drawn to this 
ease, as Mr. Johnson has not pursued the 
proper course of making a representation 
through the Head of his Department. 
He is a Civil Service copyist, and under 
the Regulations of the Civil Service 
Commissioners is not entitled to any pay 
while absent from duty under the cir- 
cumstances stated in the question. The 
Admiralty, however, took an indulgent 
view, and allowed the same proportion 
of pay as laid down by the Regulations 
when an official is absent on account of 
personal sickness. It is not considered 
that any further allowance is called for. 
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THE ATLANTIC MAIL SERVICE. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
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whether letters addressed to and from 
America, and marked “ via Queenstown,” 
are invariably transmitted by that route ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
Regulation of the Post Office on each 
side of the Atlantic is as indicated in the 
question. 


H.M.S. “ TRIUMPH.” 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
it is purposed to complete the repairs 
required by H.M.S. Triumph at Haul- 
bowline Dockyard, as originally intended 7 

*Tur SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurtLeworrn,,. 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Triumph 
has been relieved by the Warspite. The 
repairs of the Argus were undertaken at 
Haulbowline in lieu of those of the 
Triumph. 


THE FERTILISERS AND FEEDING 
STUFFS ACT. 

Mr. SMITH BARRY (Hunts, §.): 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
the Ramsey Division of Hunts, I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture if he is willing to offer any advice 
or explanation of the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act for the guidance of 
County Councils as to the best methods 
of putting the Act in force ; if his De- 
partment will require any declaration of 
the scientific qualifications and practical 
experiences of the district analysts to be 
appointed under the Act ; and if he will 
issue the form of certificates which the 
analysts will be required to give for 
artificial manures and feeding stuffs ? 

*TueE PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I had already 
given instructions for the preparation of 
a Circular Letter to County Councils 
explanatory of the provisions of the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 
and it will be issued in the 
course of a few days. Under Section 4 
of the Act, the appointment of the dis- 
trict agricultural analysts is subject to 
the approval of the Board of Agriculture, 
and we propose, before giving such ap- 
proval, to ask County Councils to furnish 
satisfactory evidence as to the possession 
by the persons appointed of adequate 
knowledge, skill, and experience of 
analytical chemistry and microscopy 
applied to the analysis of the articles 
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falling within the purview of the Act. 
Under Section 5 of the Act, the certifi- 
cate of the District Analyst is to be in 
such form, and is to contain such par- 
ticulars as the Board of Agriculture 
direct, and we are about to issue instruc- 
tions with regard to it. 


THE EXPLOSION AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Srr E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
can give the House any further informa- 
tion regarding the death of British officers 
at Rio de Janeiro, and especially with 
regard to the following points : the cause 
of the explosion of the powder magazine ; 
the reason for two lieutenants accom- 
panying one boat’s crew; whether the 
bodies of those killed have been re- 
covered; and whether any explanation 
has been asked for from the Government 
of Marshal Peixoto ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In addition to the telegrams which I 
communicated to the House on Tuesday 
last, the following telegraphic reply has 
been received at the Admiralty from the 
senior officer at Rio, dated 7th No- 
vember :— 

“The cause of the explosion of the powder 
magazine is unknown, The powder-store is 
situated 150 yards from the beach where the 
party were obtaining sand. The magazine pro- 
bably contained 100 tons of powder, and the 
flames from the powder-store set the shell- 
store, which is still nearer to the beach, on fire. 
The most damage to life was caused by the 
second explosion. No trace of Lieutenants 
Moubray and Tupper has been found, although 
portions of Boatswain Harris’s body have been 
recovered.” 

This is the whole of the official informa- 
tion which the “Admiralty possess, but 
telegrams to the newspapers state that 
the magazine which exploded belonged 
to the insurgents, and was situated on the 
island of Governador. The Admiralty 
believe that there were three boats’ crews, 
not one. The phrase is, “one boat from 
Sirius, Racer, and Beagle.” This may 
account for the presence of two Lieu- 
tenants. Had any representation to the 
President been necessitated by the oceur- 
rence, the usual course in such cases 
would no doubt have been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Minister. The senior naval 
officer, in his telegrams, has not sug- 
gested that any such action was called for. 


THE RUSSIAN FLEST IN THE BLACK 
A. 
Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 


I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
Mr. IT, Gardner 
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ralty whether it is a fact, as stated by the 
correspondent of The Times, at St. 
Petersburg, in that paper on 9th Novem- 
ber, that the Russian Government will 
very shortly have six first-class battle- 
ships in the Black Sea, besides gunboats 
and torpedo vessels, and that there is no 
ship in the British Navy capable of over- 
taking and capturing the new Russian 
cruiser Rurick ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is well known that when the battle- 
ships, now building in the Black Sea, are 
completed, the Russian fleet in that sea 
will consist of five first-class battleships 
and one second-class, besides cruisers and 
smaller vessels. We have no cruiser of 
equal size and speed with the Rurick ; 
but the Fowerful, about to be com- 
menced, will be of greater speed and 
possess heavier armament. 


GLANDERS IN LONDON. 

Sir F. SEAGERHUNT (Marylebone, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture whether the partial 
enforcement of “The Glanders Order 
Act, 1892,” by the London County 
Council, has resulted in reducing the 


disease called glanders in the Metropolis ; 
if not, whether he is prepared to make 
the provisions of Clause 19 compulsory ? 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: I am happy to 
say that a considerable diminution in the 
number of horses reported to have been 
attacked with glanders in London has 
taken place since the Order referred to 
came in force, the number being 1,837 in 
the 52 weeks ended the 14th ultimo, as 
compared with 2,478 in the correspond- 
ing period for 1891-2. My opinion with 
regard to the provisions of Article 19 
remains unchanged; but I do not feel 
that under existing circumstances I 
should be justified in making those pro- 
visions compulsory. 


“GORMAN r. LORD ROSSMORE.” 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been directed to the land appeal 
of “ John Gorman (tenant) v. Lord Ross- 
more (landlord),” beard in Monaghan on 
Wednesday last before Mr. Justice 
Bewley, Mr. Commissioner Fitzgerald, 
Q.C., and Mr. Commissioner Lynch, and 
reported in The Freeman’s Journal of 
Thursday last ; is he aware that it was 
proved at the hearing of that appeal 
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that the sub-agent of Lord Rossmore in- 
duced the tenant, John Gorman, to sign 
a document purporting to strip himself 
of all rights under the Land Act of 1881, 
the tenant being, as the sub-agent con- 
fessed, under the impression that he was 
thereby merely securing himself in the 
tenant right of the farm which he had 
just purchased at a cost of £140, and that 
the sub-agent further confessed that this 
practice was a common one on the 
estate; is he aiso aware that this docu- 
ment was used on the part of Lord Ross- 
more both at the hearing of the land case 
and on the appeal, and that the proceed- 
ing was described by Mr. Justice Bewley 
as a transaction that deserved the highest 
censure from that or any other Court ; 
and whether he will bring the transac- 
tion so described by Mr. Justice Bewley 
under the notice of the Lord Chancellor 
for Ireland, with the view of determining 
whether Lord Rossmore shall be per- 
mitted to retain the Justiceship of the 
Peace for the County of Monaghan ? 

*THeE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): My attention has been 
drawn to a report of this appeal case. It 
appears that the document referred to 
was the ordinary printed form in use on 
the estate before the Land Act of 1881, 
and it was contended on the part of the 
appellant that a future tenancy was 
created by the tenant signing this docu- 
ment, and that the tenant was, therefore, 
precluded from applying to have a fair 
rent fixed. ‘The Court, however, were 
of opinion that this contention failed, and 
confirmed the judicial rent that had been 
fixed. Mr. Justice Bewley stated that 
if the sub-agent intended to create a new 
tenancy by the document without letting 
the tenant know that such was his in- 
tention, the transaction was one which 
deserved the highest censure from his or 
any other Court. I am referring the 
Papers to the Lord Chancellor, with a view 
to his considering whether any further 
action is called for in the matter. 

Mr. BODKIN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether Lord Rossmore 
has in any way repudiated the transac- 
tion, considering that the document was 
used on his behalf ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am unable to 
say whether Lord Rossmore has taken 
any action. As the matter is before the 
Lord Chancellor, I cau add nothing 
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Post Office. 


THE EDINBURGH. COMMISSARY 
OFFICE. 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the work of the 
staff of the Commissary Office in Edin- 
burgh is analogous to that performed in 
the Probate Offices in London and Dub- 
lin, and that the staff of both those offices 
is on the establishment of the Civil Ser- 
vice, while that of the Commissary Office 
is not; and whether he will order an 
inquiry to be held on the office and estab- 
lishment of the Commissary Office simi- 
lar to that lately held on the office of the 
Register of Deeds ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have been inquiring into 
the relative organisations of the Commis- 
sary Office as compared with the Probate 
Offices in London and Dublin, and into 
the relative position and salaries of the 
clerks attached thereto, and I am still in 
communication with the Treasury on the 
subject. 


EDINBURGH POST OFFICE. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works what is the cause of the delay in 
the completion of the extension of the 
General Post Office, Edinburgh ; if he 
is aware that for mouths there has been 
practically nothing done in advancing 
the work ; whether the contractor or the 
Board of Works is responsible for the 
delay; if be is aware that the Post 
Office work is now, and has been for a 
considerable time, carried on under much 
inconvenience, both for want of room and 
owing to these alterations ; and if he will 
direct that the works be completed with- 
out further delay ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : There has been no delay 
in pressing on this work, either on the 
part of the contractors or on that of the 
Office of Works. On the contrary, mea- 
sures have been taken for some time past 
to proceed with the matter as rapidly as 
possible. During the last four months 
the number of workmen employed on the 
contract for the building itself has aver- 
aged 26 per week, and contracts for fit- 
tings and internal painting have been 
simultaneously in progress. I am in- 
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Irregularities in 


formed that a portion of the building 
will be ready for occupation in a few days. 


DISMISSALS FROM WOOLWICH 
ARSENAL, 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that during the last 
fortnight some 67 men have been dis- 
missed, or received notice of dismissal, 
from the field-gun section and other de- 
partments of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich; and whether, since the policy of 
working short time has now been adopted 
at Enfield and in a small section of the 
Royal Laboratory, Woolwich, he is able 
to carry out the same policy in all the 
departments of Woolwich Arsenal, in 
accordance with the promise made in 
July last ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley): It is true that 60 men have 
been discharged from the gun factory and 
20 more are under notice to leave, in con- 
sequence of the completion of the rough 
work on which they have been engaged 
and the impossibility of finding other 
employment for them, they being un- 
suited for the more finished processes. 
Of the number discharged, about one-third 
are understood to have found employment 
elsewhere ; 20 of them receive substan- 
tial gratuities ; and five retire on pension. 
The completion of the orders for which 
the numbers of workmen were so largely 
increased will, it is feared, render neces- 
sary a further reduction of hands before 
the expiration of the current financial 
year, but the Secretary of State will see 
that wherever possible the system of 
short time shall be followed, so as to 
defer until the latest moment the actual 
necessity of discharging men altogether. 
In answer to a question of which the hon, 
Member for Battersea has given me 
private notice, I have to say that every 
possible effort has been made to avoid 
discharging men during the prevalent 
depression. Indeed, the total number of 
workmen now employed is only 12} per 
cent. less than were at work in 1890, 
which was the busiest year the ordnance 
factories have ever known. The prac- 
tice of working short time has been 
adopted and will be continued at Enfield. 
In the laboratory at Woolwich shorter 
hours have been adopted in certain sec- 
tions ; but there we hope to arrange that 
the labourers shall earn a full weekly 
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minimum of 19s. In the carriage de- 
partment and at Birmingham and 
Waltham Abbey it is anticipated that 
full employment may be provided up to 
the end of the financial year. Butin the 
possible event of a falling off of work . 
resort will be had to short time, or to the 
expedient of absorbing men in other 
departments. The House may rest 
assured that everything practicable will 
be done to keep men at least partially 
employed during the winter. 

Mr. LOUGH: Seeing that on the 
20th of July the hon, Gentleman stated 
that in the event of work falling off at 
Woolwich the short time system would 
be adopted, may I ask him if that sys- 
tem cannot be adopted at once, thus pre- 
venting men being turned out of work at 
this inclemeut season ? 

Mr. WOODALL : As far as is prac- 
ticable that is our policy. As a matter 
of fact, these particular men who are now 
being discharged are not suited for any 
other work to which they could be put. 
But there is certain work so urgent that 
we are obliged to put the men on the 
fullest possible time, and, indeed, in some 
departments we are working double 
shifts. 


Army Examinations. 


IRREGULARITIES IN ARMY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention Las been called to 
a letter in the Zimes newspaper of 6th 
November, written by Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale, and pointing to repeated irregu- 
larities in Army examinations, a practice 
which, it is stated, “ threatens to sap the 
honour of the British Army ;” what 
steps he has taken to obtain information 
as to these alleged irregularities ; and 
whether it is intended to alter the system 
of examination for Militia Subalterns 
who are candidates for direct commis- 
sions by handing it over to Civil Service 
Commissioners or otherwise ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror. 
WAR (Mr. Camppe_t-BanNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): My attention had been 
drawn, before the appearance of the 
letter quoted, to the subject to which the 
hon. Member refers, and an investigation 
of the alleged occurrence is now taking 
place. Arrangements, if found neces- 
sary, will be made which would prevent 
anything of the sort happening in 
future. 
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Mr. HANBURY: My right hon. | in silver who have suffered severely by 
Friend speaks of the alleged occurrence ; | its depreciation ; and whether Colonial 
but Colonel Hale’s letter refers to actual | officials coming home on leave will be 
occurrences. Can he give the House no | treated in the same way as Indian Civil 
information as to them ? | servants, and not suffer in Home pay or 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | pensions ? 
If my hon. Friend prefers “occurrences”! Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
to “occurrence,” I will say “occur-| STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. S. 
rences.” The whole matter is being | Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 


inquired into. 


WARRANT OFFICERS AND PLAIN 
CLOTHES. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Queen’s Regu- 
lations, with reference to the dress of 
Warrant Officers, can be amended so that 
these officers, when off duty, may be 
allowed the privilege of wearing plain 
elothes ; whether it is a fact that First 
Class Master Gunners and First Class 
Staff Sergeant Majors in the A. 8. C. 
and O. S. C. are now allowed that 


privilege ; and whether Warrant Officers 
of the Royal Engineers and other regi- 
ments may be put on the same footing in 
that respect ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In auswer to a question on the 20th of 


February last, I made a very full state- 
ment of the practice as to the privilege 
— if it is to be regarded a privilege— 
of wearing plain clothes, and I cannot 
do better than refer the hon. Gentleman 
to that answer. 


CAVALRY COMMISSIONS, 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
a fact that there is a scarcity of candi- 
dates for commissions in the Cavalry ; 
and, if so, what steps he intends to take 
to remedy this state of things ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
There have been from time to time diffi- 
culties in finding qualified candidates for 
commissions in the Cavalry ; but at pre- 
sent, as soon as the result of the last 
examination of Militia candidates has 
been declared, there will be practically no 
vacancies. 


COLONIAL CIVIL SERVANTS, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the concessions 
made to Indian Civil servants, as regards 
remittances to the United Kingdom, has 
also been made to Colonial officials paid 





Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
offered to put the Ceylon Civil servants 
in the same position as those of India— 
that is, that they should receive an ex- 
change compensation allowance sufficient 
to enable them to remit half their salaries 
at ls. 6d. the rupee, and should draw 
their pay while at home on leave at the 
same rate, no change being made as re- 
gards their pensions, which will be paid 
at the rate of 1s. 10}d. to the rupee. A 
similar offer has been made to the Civil 
servants of Hong Kong and the Straits 
Settlements, the rate in their case being 
fixed at 3s. the dollar. The result of 
this offer is not yet known officially, but 
it is understood from unofficial sources 
that in a considerable number of cases the 
officers concerned appear to prefer to 
remain in their present position—that is, 
to receive their leave pay at 1s. 10}d. the 
rupee (or 4s. the dollar), and to remit only 
at the market rate of exchange. 


THE MATABELE WAR, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if he has any confirma- 
tion of the news which appears in this 
morning's papers with regard to affairs in 
Matabeleland, especially with respect to 
the capture of Buluwayo and the flight 
of the King Lobengula ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will state 
at the same time whether he has any 
confirmation of what is reported in the 
newspapers, that the commander of the 
Chartered Company’s forces has sent 
word to Lobengula that unless he sur- 
renders on the promise of personal safety 
more Matabele will be killed and more 
of their kraals will be burned ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: I have no further 
information beyond that: which I com- 
municated to the House last night in 
reference to this matter, or subsequent to 
the telegrams which appeared in the papers 
this morning, to the effect that some of 
the Company’s troops were in occupation 
of Buluwayo, and that Lobengula had 
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fled. It was on the basis of that, though 
I had not the actual facts that appear in 
the papers this morning, that I stated that 
I hoped that in consequence of that no 
further hostilities would be necessary. 
As regards the question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton, I 
understand that a message has been sent 
to Lobengula, on a guarantee of his 
personal safety and good treatment, 
asking him to come in, so that hostilities 
may be brought to an end. I think we 
shall all agree that the best hope for 
a speedy peace will be that Lobengula 
will come im and the Matabele lay down 
their arms, and that hostilities may be 
brought to an end. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Can the hon. 
Gentleman state what will take place if 
Lobengula does not come in ? 

Mr. S$. BUXTON : Not being on the 
spot, I am afraid I cannot answer that 
question. 


Employers’ 


THE TWELVE O'CLOCK RULE. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
wished to know if the practice of the 
Government in adjourning the House on 
the conclusion of their Business each 
evening was according to precedent. 
Did the precedent of 1882, quoted by 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, apply in the present 
Session ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Under the Standing 
Order in 1882 a Motion for Adjournment 
could be made at any hour of the morn- 
ing and could be divided against. In 
1888 a new Standing Order came into 
force, and under that no Opposed Business 
can be taken after 12 o’clock. No 
Division, therefore, can take place on 
. the Question of Adjournment of the 
House between 12 and 1 o’clock. I will 
mot discuss whether the precedent was 
wrongly or rightly quoted. I would 
merely say that the state of the case is 
different now to what it was between 
1882 and 1888, 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.— (Wo. 397.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
ApsouRNED Depate. [Tuirp Next. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th November], 
“That the Clause (Contracts in certain 


cases to be exempted from application of | unanimously declared _ against 
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Section 2,)—(Mr. W. M‘Laren,)— 
proposed on Consideration, as amended, 
be read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he thought they would 
all be prepared to admit that the hon. 
Member for Crewe had presented his case 
to the House in a very able, a very 
forcible, and a most temperate speech. 
However, in listening to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s observations he could not help think- 
ing that it was a speech intended 
specially to defend the case of the Lon- 
don and North Western Company. He 
would have preferred that the argument 
of his hon. Friend should have been 
directed to the general principle involved. 
The hon. Member was to be excused for 
the line of argument he took, for the 
reason that he represented a constituency 
which contained a large number of 
voters who were servants of the London 
and North Western Company, and that 
some time ago a resolution was adopted 
by the Directors of that Company in 
which they declared that if the Bill 
passed in its present form they would 
withdraw their present contribution from 
the funds of the Association. He could 
not help thinking that the Directors in 
passing that resolution had some inten- 
tion of influencing the free and unbiased 
judgment of the House on a question of 
vital importance, and he thought that in 
such a case the course adopted by the 
Directors was greatly to be regretted. 
Reference had been made in the course 
of the Debate to the large number of 
workpeople who were opposed to any 
change in the law such as that indicated 
in the Bill. Well, he had the honour to 
represent one of the largest industrial 
constituencies in England, and he might 
be permitted to say that in all his 
dealings with them and at all the public 
meetings addressed by him they had 
freely and without influence being 
brought to bear on them unanimously 
declared their hostility to the principle of 
contracting out. He had also as Secre- 
tary of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress the honour to 
speak on behalf of a still larger consti- 
tuency, and at its last three annual meet- 
ings that Congress, representing more 
than 1,250,000 organised workmen, - 
the 
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principle. One of the reasons among the 
many others why this course was taken 
by the Trades Unions of the country was, | 
that in their judgment there was nothing 
approaching to “mutuality” in con- 
tracting out. He was surprised to hear 
the late Home Secretary declare last 
night that the judgment which the 
organised trades had expressed on this 
question was due to the action of the 
leaders of the Labour Organisations. 
Labour leaders on this subject stood in 
very much the same relation to the men 
whom they represented as Members of 
that House bore to the constituencies 
which sent them to Parliament. They 
only remained Labour leaders whilst they 
expressed the opinions of their consti- 
tuents. As soon as there was any 
divergence between their opinions and 
the firm convictions held by the general 
body of the members of their Unions 
successors were sought to take their 
places. He, therefore, could not but 
express the surprise and regret which he 
felt that the late Home Secretary should 
have indulged in such observations in 
this respect. Before he addressed him- 
self particularly to the arguments adduced 
by the hon. Member for Crewe in support 
of his Amendment, he should like to offer 
an observation or two on the arguments 
advanced last evening by the late Home 
Secretary in support of the vote which he 
intended to give for the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s first pro- 
position was that these agreements were 
beneficial to the working man. That 
proposition was stated without any 
qualification, in its most general and 
complete sense. He (Mr. Fenwick) 
ventured to traverse that statement, and 
he hoped to be able to produce to the 
House instances to show that the 
arrangements referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman were not only, in his 
opinion, prejudicial to the interests of 
the workmen, but also in the opinion of 
the workmen themselves. He hoped 
also to satisfy the opinion of the House 
in the matter. He took first the case 
of the miners in the South Staffordshire 
and East Worcestershire district. He 
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contended that the arrangements existing | 
in these districts, under which the miners | 
were compelled to sacrifice the protection | 
which the law would afford them, were | 
neither beneficial nor adequate. Now, 

what were the arrangements? In the | 
case of a miner sustaining an injury which | 
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was likely to be permanent in its cha- 
racter he received the small sum of 6s. per 
week on the east side of Dudley; on the 
west side in a similar case he only received 
6s. a week for 12 months, and 3s. a week 
for the remainder of the time during 
which he was incapacitated from follow- 
ing his employment by reason of the 
injury. He (Mr. Fenwick) maintained 
that this was an insufficient sum for which 
to require a man to sacrifice the protection 
which the law had intended to afford 
him. In the case of fatal accidents the 
widow was only entitled to receive from 
this fund on the east side of Dudley a 
gratuity of £2 and a coffin, which was 
generously provided by the employers of 
her deceased husband. 

Sir B. HINGLEY (Worcestershire, 
N.): May I be allowed to correct the 
hon. Member by saying that the widow 
gets 6s. a week to my own knowledge? 
I have paid i: myself for years, and also 
money in respect of children. 

*Mr. FENWICK said, he was quoting 
from evidence given before the Select 
Committee on the Employers’ Liability 
Act in 1886 by the colliery agent of the 
Earl of Dudley. This gentleman, Mr. 
Edward Fisher Smith, in page 365 of 
the Evidence, in answer to Question 5271, 
said— 

“Owing to the fact that the system has been 

in existence so long, there is little difference 
between the two sides of Dudley ; on the east 
side they receive 6s. per week, even if it extends 
to the whole of their lives; then on the west 
side they only receive 6s. a week for 12 months, 
and 3s. per week afterwards, so long as they 
were on the box; and they have other per- 
quisites.” 
Further on he explained what they were. 
He said that the workmen made a special 
collection, and that there was a certain 
allowance of fire coal for the injured 
person, or in case of death for his widow. 
In answer to Question 5284, Mr. Smith 
said, speaking of fatal accidents— 

“ On the east side they have a coffin and £2, 
and generally there is a special collection by the 
men.” 

In answer to Question 5287 he said— 

“On the east side widows have Is. 6d. a week 
during widowhood, if no child under 12; if 
children, 1s. per week for herself, and 1s. per 
week for each child up to 12.” 

So that if he (Mr. Fenwick) had misre- 
presented the actual state of the case he 
had been misled into doing so by the 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee by the principal agent to Lord 
Dudley, a gentleman who, from his posi- 
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tion and experience, would naturally be 
expected to state the correct facts. 

Sir B. HINGLEY said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member to say that widows 
had no allowance at all. 

Mr. FENWICK : No. 

Sir B. HINGLEY said, that to his 
certain knowledge widows on the east 
side of Dudley received 6s. per week and 
a ton of coal every 48 days. 

Mr. FENWICK said, that if he had 
stated that widows received no allowance, 
he had done so inadvertently. He con- 
tended that arrangements of this kind, 
by which the workman, as a condition of 
his employment, was compelled to 
sacrifice the statutory right to protection 
which it was intended the law should 
give him, were most illiberal, and he could 
not understand how workmen could 
part with such rights on terms so 
illiberal, except under pressure from their 
employers. He had heard it stated by a 
representative man from the same district 
of Staffordshire—he could not vouch 


personally for the accuracy of the state- 
ment—that there was to-day among the 
miners an arrangement under which the 
whole of the premium necessary to cover 


the insurance came from the workmen. 
He could not pledge himself to this, 
but taking the case that he had just 
now endeavoured to present to the 
House, he said here was a case which he 
felt certain would have prevented the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary, if he had had it before him 
last night, from stating in unqualified 
and general terms that these so-called 
voluntary arrangements were beneficial 
to the workmen. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that these agreements 
were voluntary in their character, but it 
seemed to him that they were only 
voluntary in the sense in which a traveller 
might be said to voluntarily hand over 
his purse to a highwayman who stood 
with a revolver presented at his head. 
The arrangement was one based on the 
condition of employment, the necessity of 
the men compelling them to surrender 
the protection which the law was in- 
tended to afford them. Could any hon. 
Member doubt that such arrangements 
had been made. Take the case given in 
evidence before the Select Committee in 
1886, the case of the Newmarket 
Collieries, on page 483 of the Blue Book. 
It was stipulated in that case that— 
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“Tn consideration of such payment by the 
employer, and of being employed at these 
works, and as part of the terms of employment, 
every person so employed undertakes for him- 
self and his representatives, and any person 
entitled in case of his death, to look to the 
funds of the said Society alone, under the rules 
and constitution thereof, for compensation in 
case of injury sustained in the course of such 
employment, whether resulting in death or 
not; and that neither the employer nor any 
other person in his employment, whether a 
fellow-servant or not, shall be liable in respect 
of any defect, negligence, act, or omission under 


| the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, or otherwise 


in respect of any negligence occasioning such 
injury.” ‘ 

This was laid down as a condition of em- 
ployment. No man at these collieries 
could obtain employment without signing 
away, under this 4th rule, his right to 
protection under the law. He had before 
him, taken from the same Blue Book, a 
case of still greater hardship. It related 
to a firm of printers, and was given in 
evidence by Mr. Shipton, Secretary to the 
London Trades Council. It would be 
found on page 28 of the Blue Book. 
Mr. Shipton, in answer to Question 444, 
said that notices to the following effect 
were posted in the works of the firm 
referred to :— 

“An Act of Parliament having been passed 
n the Session of 1880 making employers of 
labour responsible for accidents caused by the 
acts of others, notice is hereby given that the 
proprietor of this establishment will not be re- 

nsible for accidents, or the consequences 
thereof, except such as arise from bad and de- 
fective machinery, which they have neglected to 
repair after having had notice thereof ; and it is 
hereby expressly declared and covenanted be- 
tween the proprietors and the persons in their 
employmentthatthe latter expressly waive their 
rights to any compensation as if the said Act 
had not been passed. The proprietors request 
the workpeople to draw their attention to any 
defect in the machinery which may eventually 
become dangerous. stly, it is hereby ex- 
pressly agreed that any man, boy, or girl con- 
tinuing in the employment of Messrs. Ellison 
and Company will be deemed to have agreed to 
the above.” 
Here was a case in which the workmen 
were not even consulted by their em- 
ployers; but immediately the Act was 
passed notices were printed and posted 
up all over the premises, and every man, 
boy, and girl were peremptorily told 
that they must submit to this arrange- 
ment or forego theiremployment. Would 
any hon. or right hon. Gentleman state 
whether there was any semblance of 
mutuality in a contract such as that? 
And these were not isolated cases by any 
means. They could be multiplied almost 
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ad infinitum. He contended, therefore, 
that as there was no principle of mutu- 
ality in such contracts the House ought 
not be asked to give its assent to the per- 
petuation of a practice which had brought 
untold mischief upon large numbers of 
the working classes in various parts of 
the United Kingdom. The hon. Member 
for Crewe said, in his opening observa- 
tions, that if a body of men had already 
got something better than the Bill would 
give them it would be a hardship to force 
them to give it up. But hon. Members 
would see that that argument cut both 
ways. Even the hon. Member, by the 
terms of his Amendment, would compel 
at least one-third of the men, if they were 
opposed to such an arrangement, to give 
up the protection the law afforded them. 
It would surely be as great a hard- 
ship to the minority as it would be 
in the case of the majority of two-thirds. 
He went on to say that if it 
could be proved that others would 
be injured, he would admit that 
he had no case. He (Mr. Fen- 
wick) could give him a case which, in 
his judgment, proved that others were 
injured by such an arrangement. It was 
the case of a workman who entered the 
service of the North Western Railway 
Company in 1873. This man served 
under the company for nearly 20 years. 
When he entered the company’s employ- 
ment he was a member of other Friendly 
Societies, and in a letter he wrote to the 
manager he requested to be exempted 
from entering the Provident Society. 
He wrote— 

“Dear Sir,—I write to ask you if I can be 
permitted to remain out of the Provident 
Society, seeing that I am already in the In- 
surance and in a local one. I have house rent, 
and coal, and living to provide for three out of 
15s. a week, and I really cannot pay my way 
and join the Provident, and pay 4d. a week 
more out of that. ~I really cannot join unless 


you give me a rise of wages.—Yours, Xc., 
W.5S. CoRDEN.” 


Employers’ 


What was the answer made to this very 


reasonable appeal? The following reply 
was sent to one of the officials of the 
company— 

“You must inform Corden that he must 
either join the Provident Society or resign the 


service. Let me know early which he elects 
to do.” 


Mr. W. M‘LAREN: My hon. 
Friend is alluding to a totally different 
Society. This man was in the Insurance 
Society, which is the Society we are now 
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The letter really has no 


dealing with. 
question before the 


relation to the 
House. 


*Mr. FENWICK said, the Provident 
Society was part of the Insurance Orga- 
nisation. The two branches might be 
known by different names, but yet the 
man had to set aside his statutory right 
in order to become a member of the 
Provident Society. There was another 
incident in the history of this unfortunate 
workman that was worth referring to. 
On the 31st of January last he was em- 
ployed as a servant under the London 
aud North Western Railway Company. 
The company had previously decided to 
hand over their Marsden Tunnel works to 
a contractor. This man was employed 
on those works, and being a careful and 
skilful man, was transferred by the 
company to the contractors. On the last 
day on which he was in the service of the 
North Western Company he sustained 
an injury, for which he received two 
weeks’ pension allowance. When he 
recovered from his accident, and returned 
again to his employment, he was coolly 
told that there was no longer any need 
for his services. The man then applied 
for assistance to the North Western 
Railway Company, in whose service he 
was at the time he received his injury. 
He said in his letter— 

“ Dear Sir,—Yours of the 14th duly to hand, 
and I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
£1 Os. ld. ve return half premium Pension 
Society, but I trust that you will see your way to 
bring the retiring gratuity before the Com- 
mittee, having been in the company’s service 
nearly 20 years, and have never been off ill in 
that time, and at the time of my accident was 
in the company’s employment. I feel it very 
hard to be compelled to lose all the benefits 
that would have come to me if I had been per- 
mitted to continue a member of these Societies. 
If by my misconduct I had forfeited my situa- 
tion, then I should certainly have no hope to 
claim sympathy from you on this question. 
Having a family of eight little ones to support, 
I think you will see what a great loss it is to 
me to lose a good situation like mine, and I 
think if the case be fully opened out to the 
Committee, they will see that some recompense 
is only just and equitable, seeing that I have 
not contributed in any way to that loss. Hoping 
that you will give me every assistance in your 
power.” —Yours, Xc., 

“W. 8. CORDEN.” 
In reply he was coolly told by the 
manager that, however the Committee 
might sympathise with him in the 
loss of his employment, they could, 
of course, only deal with his appli- 
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cation for-a retiring gratuity under the 
Rules of the Society, and that he was 
not entitled under the Rules to any pay- 
ment. Anything more cool—[ An hon. 
MemsBer: Cruel!]—he would, if the 
House liked, add the word “cruel ”— 
than the reply given to so just an appeal 
it was impossible to imagine. The hon. 
Member for Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren) 
said that these arrangements were pro- 
ductive of a good understanding between 
the workmen and their employers, and 
that the employers endeavoured to find | 
employment for injured men when they | 
had recovered from their injuries. Such 

a course had not been followed in this | 
case. To show how these arrangements 

operated against the interests of the 

workmen he would take the case of a 
first-class engine-driver who would come 
under the higher scale of pension. In) 
all probability such a man would be in | 

receipt of from 7s. 6d. to 8s. a day. He | 

received an injury due to the negligence | 

of the company or of a fellow-servant. He | 

thereupon came upon the pension list, | 

end received, say, for 52 weeks a pension 

of £1 a week. At the end of that period | 

he had so far recovered as to be able to | 

He was offered | 
such employment at a considerably 

reduced rate of pay. If he refused to | 

accept it he was dismissed the service, | 
having surrendered substantial damages 
which would have been awarded to him | 
under the provisions of this Bill. | 
Reference had been made more than once | 
in the Debate to the generous contribu- 
tion of the London and North Western | 
Railway Company and other employers | 
to the funds of their Associations. What 
did these generous contributions amount 
to? The North Western Company con- 
tributed £20,000, which, divided amongst 
60,000 workmen, amounted to the hand- 
some sum of 6s. 8d. per annum, or 14d. 
per week per man. This wasthe return a 
man received for surrendering his liberty 
and the protection which the law 
afforded him. No doubt as contributions 
went those of the North Western Company 
and one or two other companies were very 
liberal, but what did the companies get 
in return? Was not the peaceful rela- 
tionship referred to by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Crewe worth more than 
a paltry 14d. per individual man a week ? 
The Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) 
touched the weak point in the armour of 
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that the compensation the company 
received for that contribution was the 
complete staving off of any possibility 
of organisation amongst the employes 
of the company. He did not think 
that the Directors of the North 
Western Company were likely, as 
business men, to stop their contribution 
to this fund, because if they did the 
natural corollary of such action would be 
a large organisation amongst the work- 
men and an immediate agitation both for 
an advance of wages and a reduction in 
the hours of labour. The late Home 
Secretary (Mr. Matthews), in his speech 
last night referring to the miners’ per- 
manent relief fund in the North of Eng- 
land, said that after the passing of the 
Act of 1880 the employers were anxious 
to increase their contributions to the 
fund to 25 per cent., and that if the 
_ workmen had accepted their offer they 
would have had a balance to their 
credit, instead of which their funds at 
present were in an insolventcondition. He 
(Mr. Fenwick) would not challenge that 
statement, but he thought it only pre- 
sented half the case. What Mr. Steele 
| said was that the miners would have got 
£120,000 more from the owners if they 
had accepted the owners’ proposal. What 
the Home Secretary did not tell the 
House was how much the workman got, 
form of increased damages, 
by being permitted to remain under the 
provisions of the Act. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman know the number of cases 
Was 
not the compensation which had been 
received by injured miners a set-off 
against the deficit in their funds? Why 
had not the right hon. Gentleman given 
the House an estimate of the amount 
received by the miners in compensation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) : Will the hen. Gentleman him- 
self give us such an estimate ? 

*Mr. FENWICK said, he was not in 
a position to give an estimate ; but if he 
(Mr. Fenwick) had undertaken to support 
an argument by such a statement as 
that which the right hon. Gentleman 
had put forward, he would certainly 
have endeavoured to acquire the in- 
formation and to make an estimate. 
He could only say, in closing, that Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides had come 
to the conclusion that it was desirable to 
protect the workmen against the cul- 
pable negligence both of their employers 
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and of taeir fellow-servants. No one 
would attempt to deny that the doctrine 
of common employment which it was 
proposed by this Bill to destroy was an 
iniquitous doctrine. The right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University, in an 
article he wrote to a weekly journal 
only afew weeks ago,described the doctrine 
as monstrously unjust, and he would be 
surprised to find any of the colleagues of 
the right hon. Gentleman giving a dif- 
ferent verdict. It being universally ad- 
mitted that it was necessary to afford 
legal protection to workmen against 
the negligence both of. their employers 
and of their fellow-workmen, it was 
monstrously absurd that in giving such 
protection Parliament should also leave 
it permissible for employers to coerce 
—because he could not use a milder 
expression—their workmen for insuffi- 
cient consideration as a condition of their 
giving them employment to surrender 
the protection which it was intended 
by the law to give them. For these 
reasons he would give the fullest and 
heartiest support to tlfe Government in 
their resistance to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Crewe. 

*Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) : 
I enter into this Debate with some reluc- 
tance, because, while I most heartily and 
warmly support the clause now under 
discussion, while I entirely agree in, and 
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sympathise fully with, the arguments so 
well advanced by the hon. Members who | 
| his speech. But I could not help thinking 


respectively proposed and seconded it, I 
feel that I cannot altogether divest my- 
self of the position I happen to hold as a 
member of the Board of one of the com- 
panies principally interested in this 
matter, for I am a Director of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company, and I fear that my taking part 
in this Debate may give an impression 
that this clause is proposed, to a 
considerable extent, in the _ interest 
and on behalf of the Directors or share- 
holders of the company. That is not 
the case. This clause is brought forward 
mainly, I might say almost altogether, in 
the interests of the workmen themselves. 
This is indeed a soldier’s battle. As far 
as the shareholders are concerned, they 
have but a small and indirect interest in 
the result of this Debate ; infact, from a 
pecuniary point of view, they have a 
conflicting interest, because if the 
clause be rejected and the Bill carried in 
its present form, the immediate effect, 
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so far as the shareholders are concerned, 
will be to keep in their pockets a very 
large sum of money which for some years 
past has annually gone out of those 
pockets on the terms and for the con- 
siderations which are contained in the 
arrangement which exists on this subject 
between the London and North Western 
Company and its employés. Still, Sir, I 
feel that as reference has often been 
made in this Debate to the action and to 
the intentions of the Directors of the 
London and North Western Company, 
and as that company was singled out— 
and of this I make no complaiunt—by the 
Home Secretary as a typical case to 
which the arguments of a great part of 
his speech were directed, I think the 
House is entitled to hear from me how 
the case actually stands. I hope the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
will not think me wanting in courtesy if 
I do not follow him into that part of his 
speech in which he referred to companies 
with which I am not acquainted ; but so 
far as his remarks had reference to the 
action of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, I will tell him 
frankly it is the first time I have heard 
of the case he cited, and he will not, 
therefore, expect me to give him any 
information on the subject. Now, let 
me refer fora few moments to the posi- 
tion taken up by the Home Secretary on 
the first evening of this Debate. I 
listened with interest and admiration to 


at the end of it that he had probably 
made one of the most ingenious and 
daring defences he had ever had to make 
of one of the most hopeless cases he has 
ever had to deal with in the course of his 
brilliant experiences both in a political 
and professional character. What was 
the position with which he (the Home 
Secretary) had to deal? He told us 
that there had been gathered together in 
a ring-fence more than 60,000 English 
workmen ; that within that ring-fence 
there was an arrangement in the nature of 
a joint Insurance Society against acci- 
dents occurring to the workmen in the 
course of their duty. He has said 
on former occasions that that arrange- 
ment offers greater advantages to those 
workmen than they can hope to 
derive from this Bill, and that if he 
believed the passing of this Bill as it 
stands would have the effect of destroy- 
ing that and similar Societies he would 
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hesitate long before he would attempt to 
press it forward. He had to argue this 
case in the presence of facts with which 
we are all too familiar, in the presence of 
those lamentable social disturbances 
which at this hour are shaking the fabric 
of English society to its base, are driving 
capital away, are depriving English 
enterprise and industry of many of the 
markets of the world, and, worse than 
that, are bringing poverty and misery 
and ruin on hundreds of thousands 
of men, women, and children. He knew 
that all the while within that ring-fence 
which he described a great experiment 
of mutual or joint insurance had been 
tried which he had himself described and 
admitted the benefits of ; that within 
that ring-fence there were harmony and 
peace and mutual confidence between the 
employer aud employed, and strikes were 
almost unknown. I say it was a difficult 
and daring matter to present to this 
House a measure which he was assured 
by both masters and men in that great 
concern would have the effect of destroy- 
ing this Society. That was tne position 
of the Home Secretary. He had often 
declared, as I have said, that if he thought 
the Bill would really destroy these 
Societies he would hesitate before pressing 
it forward, aud, therefore, it was necessary 
for the right hon. Gentleman to dispose of 
this declaration of both men and masters. 
How did he proceed to dispose of it ? 
He proceeded to dispute the spontaneity 
and sincerity of the action of the men. 
He was confronted with the fact that a 
ballot had been taken to ascertain the 
wishes of the men of the London and 
North Western Railway Company, and 
that by an overwhelming majority they 
had declared in favour of their existing 
system and against the substitution for it 
of the Bill now under consideration. But 
he told us he had private information 
that that ballot had not been fairly 
taken, and that it did not truly repre- 
sent, or exactly represent, the wishes 
and feelings of the men. And he 
went further. He had heard the 
hon. Member for the Rugby Division, 
one of his own political supporters, ex- 
plain that he, taking great interest in 
this question, and not being satisfied with 
the form of ballot which had first been 
issued to the men, had himself revised 
the first form of ballot paper and had then 
submitte it for approval to the hon. 
Member who is now the Under Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department, and 
that on that ballot paper, thus reformed 
and approved, a more overwhelming 
majority of men had voted against the 
substitution of this Bill for the existing 
arrangement than on the occasion of the 
first ballot. As a matter of fact, the 
hon. Member for Rugby stated this to 
the House. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The right hon, 
Gentleman must forgive me. What my 
hon. Friend said was that in the two 
subordinate Societies—not the main 
Society—the revised ballot paper had 
been used ; in the main Society only the 
ballot paper which I produced and read 
to the House had been used. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
The ballot paper which the Home Seecre- 
tary criticised was, as a matter of fact, 
the ballot paper used in the two sub- 
ordinate Societies and the identical paper 
settled by the Under Secretary. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Men having the 
same interests and the same objections 
gave on the second and approved form of 
ballot paper a greater majority in favour of 
the existing system. The Home Secretary 
criticised what was,as we are now informed, 
the amended form most ingeniously and 
most cleverly, but as I thought most un- 
convincingly, although the form had 
been actually submitted to his own Under 
Secretary. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Giapstone, Leeds, W.): 
I did not approve the form of ballot paper, 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) : I 
may say that the hon. Member for Rugby 
showed me in the Lobby the form which 
he was going to send out in order to 
take the opinion of the railway men. 
He asked me whether I thought that 
form was fair, and I said that it was. 

*Mr. PLUNKET : I apologise to the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment for having attributed the approval 
of the form to him; but this I say : that 
if the hon. Member who has just spoken 
approved that ballot paper, there is no hon. 
Member in this House more competent 
to express an opinion on the subject or 
whose opinion would carry greater weight. 
But if I were to make the Home Secre- 
tary a present of this ballotaltogether what 
remains ? Why, before theright hon. Gen- 
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tleman spoke he had heard the speeches by 
which this new clause was proposed and 
seconded by two of his own supporters 
who represent two of the largest centres 
of workmen on the London and North 
Western Railway system ; he heard them 
tell the House that they had made it 
their business to speak to their consti- 
tuents on the subject, and that beyond all 
shadow of doubt an overwhelming majority 
of those men were earnestly concerned 
and desperately anxious for the success of 
the present proposal. But the matter did 
not rest there. An hon. Member on this 
side of the House who bears a name long 
known and honoured in this House 
followed immediately after the Home 
Secretary had spoken, and that hon. 
Member declared that the workmen 
whom he represents were equally strong 
in their opinion in favour of the retention 
of their right to contract out of the Act. 
Another hon. Member from Wales, an 
ardent supporter of the Government, spoke 
last night, and said he, tov, was convinced 
that the men were enthusiastically in 
favour of the Amendment, and I venture 
to assert that no hon. Member having a 
large body of these railway men among 
his constituents will stand up in this 
House and make the smallest qualifica- 
tion of the opinions thus expressed by the 
men’s Representatives. We have it, 
therefore, that wherever London and 
North Western men are employed, they 
have instructed their Representatives to 
come and tell the House what is their 
strong, earnest, determined opinion on 
this subject, and yet the Home Secretary 
is not satisfied ! Is not this a most ex- 
traordinary state of affairs? We have 
afamous Liberal Government in Office,and 
the Home Secretary, bringing forward a 
great measure for the advantage of the 
working men of this country, seeks to 
cast discredit upon ballots taken, not 
in small centres, but among thousands of 
working men. He seeks to cast discredit 
on the value of such ballots, and sets at 
defiance the wishes and arguments of the 
Representatives of these very men ad- 
dressed on their behalf to the House of 
Commons. If his remarks have any foun- 
dation, there is an end of any value in the 
ballot, and there is an end of all claim of 
this House to represent the people of 
this country. This is an interesting and 
curious example of what is called modern 
Liberalism—I should call it Liberalism 
up to date. But the Home Secretary 
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had to discredit not only the wishes of 
the: workmen, but also the sincerity of 
the declarations which have been made by 
their employers. And knowing our wishes 
and our minds, of course, far-better than we 
know them ourselves! He proceeded to 
argue that, whatever we might assert, it 
was not to be expected that we should take 
the course we have said we should. Let 
me here state what is the principle 
of the Society, and how it came to pass 
that such large sums of money were 
voted for the purposes of that Society ? 
In 1871 the first Insurance Society 
against accidents happening to the men 
in the course of their duty was established. 
Societies providing against accidents are 
the only ones touched or affected by this 
Amendment. The company contributed 
to that Society a sum of £1,500 a year, 
which was thankfully accepted, and that 
arrangement worked exceedingly well for 
10 years, and proved satisfactory both to 
employers and employed, down to 1881. 
In that year the Employers’ Liability Act 
was passed, and the Directors were then, of 
course, bound to reconsider their position. 
They called into their council, accord- 
ingly, the elected delegates who repre- 
sented the men upon the management of 
the Society. They had repeated con- 
ferences with them, and eventually 
suggested to them a new scheme. They 
then sent them back to their constituents 
to make sure that the arrangement was 
satisfactory, and amendments were pro- 
posed, some of which were accepted by 
the Directors. I wish the House to 
understand that the whole thing was 
arranged in consultation with the men, 
speaking through their delegates. The 
basis of the arrangement was that the 
men were not to sue the company under the 
new Act. I believe that at that time 
exaggerated expectations were enter- 
tained as to the amount of litigation that 
would ensue from the passing of the Act, 
and that may have been one reason why 
a larger contribution was made by the 
company. In return for the promise of 
the workmen not to sue the company, the 
Directors agreed to increase their contri- 
bution to the insurance fund from £1,500 
to £15,000 a year. It is now over 
£20,000, and the workmen’s contributions 
remain the same. It must be understood 
by the House that the only basis and the 
sole consideration for that increased con- 
tribution, which now amounts to some 
£23,000 a year, was, and still is, that the 
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men should not take advantage of the 
Act of 1881. The Home Secretary 
founds one of his arguments for expect- 
ing, as he says he does, that the com- 
pany will not put an end to that arrange- 
ment if the Bill should pass in its present 
form upon a statement which he makes 
to this effect: He says to us, “You 
keep up this fund because you find it 
a very good arrangement with your 
men.” Yes, Sir; we do find it an ex- 
cellent arrangement under the circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the fact that, as 
against our contribution of £23,000, the 
estimated sum that we should have to 
pay for compensation under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act is only about 
£3,000 per annum. Then, you may ask, 
why do we go on now we have found out 
there is this enormous difference ? - Sir, 
we go onforthereason that when we made 
that arrangement in 1881 it was a bargain 
—a bargain, of course, that might be 
rescinded at any time. But we always felt 
that inmaking the agreement the men took 
their chance and we took ours. It turned 
out an uncommonly good bargain for the 
men, but we did not feel that we should be 
acting fairly and honourablyif we rescinded 


it merely because we found out it had 
turned out notso wellforus. But contract- 
ing out of the Bill was, I say, the basis 
and sole consideration we had for the 


arrangement. When the Home Secre- 
tary now tells the House that there is no 
chance that the Directors will make any 
change in the arrangement if the present 
Bill passes as it stands, I would remind 
him and the House that the Directors 
have to deal not only with their 
employés, but with the shareholders. 
What were the grounds upon which the 
arrangement I have described was recom- 
mended in 1881 for acceptance by the 
shareholders ? This is an extract from 
the report of the Directors presented to 
the shareholders at the half-yearly 
general meeting on February 19, 1881— 
“ With the view of avoiding the litigation and 
disputes which might arise under the provisions 
of the Employers’ Liability Act, the Directors 
have, after conference with representatives of 
the company’s servants, and with the consent of 
nearly the whole of the men, materially ex- 
tended the benefits of the existing insurance 
fund ; and they propose to make such addition 
to the company’s present subscription as may 
be necessary to give effect to these arrange- 
ments.” 
It was to avoid litigation and the friction 
attendant thereon that the arrangement 
was recommended by the Board. The 
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avoiding of disputes which might lead to 
litigation, and not merely for compound- 
ing actual pecuniary liability, was the 
main, if not the sole, ground for the in- 
crease in the contribution. I ask the 
Home Secretary what argument he would 
use to the shareholders, if he were 
addressing them after the passing of his 
Bill, in support of his contention that the 
contribution of £15,000, which they 
voted in 1881, and have continued and 
increased since that time, should go on, 
in spite of the fact that a Bill had been 
adopted by Parliament rendering im- 
possible of fulfilment in the future the 
main part of the bargain? But the Bill 
goes even further. It creates an immense 
number of additional opportunities and 
grounds for litigation. Not only so, but, 
as I understand the Bill, it removes all 
limit to the amount which is to be re- 
coverable under its provisions. Are we 
to be expected, under these altered cir- 
cumstances, to go to our shareholders and 
recommend them to go on paying this 
contribution for nothing at all ? Whether 
we made a bad bargain in 1881 or 
whether we did not, we were, and still are, 
perfectly willing to go on as we have 
been, and I trust that this House will 
give us the opportunity of going on as 
we are, and as we shall continue, so long 
as the law allows us to do so. 
I will now read to the House, if I may, 
the following extract from the Minutes 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company of July 21, 1893— 

“A discussion arose as to the action which 
the company should take should the Bill pass 
in its present shape, when it was explained 
that upon the present contracts being made 
void by the passing of the Bill the company’s 
contribution to the insurance fund would de 
facto cease to be payable except the small sum 
which was contributed prior to the passing of 
the Employers’ Liability Act of 1881. It was 
agreed that if the Act passes in its present 
shape the present contributions of the company 
must cease.” 

Now, Sir, that resolution was arrived at 
in all seriousness ; and if this Bill is 
forced upon us in its present shale, I as 
a Director of this company—much as I 
shall regret the change in this respect in 
our relations with our men—can hold 
out no hope that our decision will be 
rescinded. I shall deeply regret this ; 
but the blame and the responsibility for 
that change will rest upon those on 
both sides of the House who vote against 
this clause, and thus endeavour to force 
the change upon the London and 
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North Western Company. Now, Sir, 
I desire also to deal with one or 
two small points made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
He has criticised our scheme on the 
ground that the men will not get as 
much under it as a jury might give 
them, seeing that it is only proposed 
to give £100 in case of death, That 
may be the case, but I would remind the 
House that the cases of compensation 
for death are comparatively few, pro- 
bably not 10 per cent., and if a smaller 
part of the funds is applied to compensa- 
tion in case of death larger amounts 
are given in other cases. It must 
further be remembered that the arrange- 
ment as it stands was made in consulta- 
tion with the men themselves, who 
elect their delegates. If they choose to 
apply the funds in different proportions 
there will be no objection raised to the 
proposition on the part of the Directors. 
Thehon. and learned Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) said that the proportion of 
accidents resulting in death was even less 
—I think he put it at only 2 per 
cent. But the real answer is that 
the men themselves are satisfied with 
and prefer the present benefits which 


they receive under the existing arrange- 


ments. I think I have already disposed 
of most of the fantastic assumptions of 
the hon. and learned Member for Aber- 
deen as to the motives of the masters and 
the men ; but the most important part of 
his speech—and really it was a reductio 
ad absurdum of the Home Secretary’s 
argument with which I have just been 
dealing—culminated and was summed up 
inthis amazing conclusion : that “it would 
therefore be the grossest injustice if the 
House was to allow these men to contract 
out of the Act, because the families of 
those who were killed would be robbed 
of a right which the law gave them,” 
and he added that “here was a case in 
which the House was allowing 98 per 
cent. to rob the 2 per cent. of the right 
the law gave them.” But let me ask 
who is the robber and who is the person 
obbed ? The proportions of the com- 
pensation in case of death and other 
accidents respectively have been arranged 
with the sanction of the men themselves; 
they can be altered if that is desired. 
But the men who, apparently, prefer to 
have the larger amount of the common 
fund applied to the smaller accidents are 
the same men whose families will receive 
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what the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Hunter) considers inadequate compensa 

tion in case of death. When one of 
these men goes out in the morning he 
cannot tell what kind of accident, if any, 
will befall him ; he has to take his chance, 
and he arranges the compensation as he 
pleases. Therefore it is the same man, 
in fact, who contemplates the injustice, 
and who is to suffer by it ; it is the same 
man who is the robber and the victim. 
I must say that is a strange conundrum, 
and rather slipshod reasoning, to be pro- 

posed by one hailing from so far north, 
I have heard of “ Scotch logic ”—and of 
“a hard nut for Theologians to crack ”— 
but here is a whole plinth of Aberdeen 
granite for the constituents of the hon, 
and learned Member to swallow and 
digest. But, again, the Home Secretary 
made it a subject of complaint that any 
man who leaves the Society, except in 
ease of injury or death, forfeits all share 
in the fund. But surely he must have 
forgotten that the fund about which he 
was arguing is simply a provision for 
accidents happening to men in discharge 
of their duty, and the men pay merely 
what covers the risk for the time they 
are employed. Of course, under such 
circumstances, there is no fund in exist- 

ence in which they have any share which 
they could be said to forfeit when they 
leave—it is, in fact, just like an insurance 
against fire;and is it not plain what a 
bad case the Home Secretary had when - 
he was driven to such an argument ? 
But the right hon. Gentleman put forward 
some arguments—two arguments—that 
seem at first sight to have some more 
weight and seem to have some more 
force. The right hon. Gentleman argued 
that the Board should, in justice and 
prudence, continue their contributions 
under a reconstructed scheme, because 
of the 3rd clause of the Bill. By the 
3rd clause of the Bill as it originally 
stood it is proposed to enact that— 


“Where an employer has contributed to a 
fund providing any benefit for a workman or 
his representatives in case of injury or death, in 
the event of the workman or his representatives 
electing to sue the employer for compensation 
instead of claiming against the fund, the em- 
ployer shall be entitled, in place of the work- 
man or his representatives, to any money pay 
able out of the fund.” 


As the clause so stood it did give some 
sort of protection to the employer. As 
the clause was amended by the Standing 
Committee on Law, it now stands thus— 
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“Where an employer has contributed toa 
fund providing any benefit for a workman or 
his representatives in case of injury or death, 
the Court, or, where there is a jury, the jury, in 
assessing the amount of compensation payable 
to a workman, or his representatives, in case of 
injury or death, shall treat as a payment on 
account of the employer's liability so much of 
any money which has been, or will be, paid to 
the workman or his representatives out of the 
fund as is, in the opinion of the Court or jury, 
attributable to the employer's contribution.” 
The effect of that clause, as altered, I 
am afraid will be to cause workmen to 
employ speculative attorneys. The words 
of the clause are very vague, because 
they leave in doubt what the contribu- 
tions referred to are. As the clause stood 
when the Bill was read asecond time, there 
was, I admit, some sort, however small, 
of protection, for under its provision the 
workman had to make his choice. If 
he chose to sue his employer, then the 
sum he would otherwise be entitled to 
would goback to the master. But as the 
clause now stands a man might take 
his compensation out of the funds of the 
Society, and might afterwards sue his em- 
ployer. Therefore I object to the clause 
because, in my opinion, it will merely 
afford additional facilities for litigation. 
As amended it enables the workman to 
receive compensation out of the fund to 
which the employer contributes, although 
he at the same time is suing the em- 
ployer, while, as I have said, the fact 
that the employer has contributed to the 
fund will afford him no sort of protection. 
I ask anyone who reads the clause 
whether it is not giving an invitation to 
the benevolence of the speculative at- 
torney ? There is no sort of protec- 
tion in it at all. Then the Home 
Secretary cited the example of other 
Railway Companies. He said these 
companies do not contract out of the Act, 
and that still they have very few actions 
brought against them. In the case of the 
London and Brighton Railway the same 
system exists as in ours, and I recognise 
that their dealings with their men are even 
more generous. There is no system of 
the kind in any of the other companies. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
is the only company who have a Society 
entirely devoted to accidents on duty, the 
benefits of which are not dependent 
upon contracting out of the Act, but in 
that case the company’s contributions 
are much less, and the benefits are 
much smaller—in fact, the Society is 
in much the same position that ours was 
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before 1880. None of the other Railway 
Companies have separate funds for 
accidents, Take the case, again, of the 
Midland Railway Company. I do not 
criticise in the least degree these com- 
panies or their funds, but the right hon. 
Gentleman adduced the argument to con- 
vince us as to the wisdom of continuing 
these Societies even if the Bill should pass 
in its present form. What are the facts 
affecting that company ? Only about 
half the staff of the Midland Company, or 
24,800 out of 47,500, belong to the 
Society, and therefore 22,700 get no 
benefit from the fund at all in case of 
accident, beyond what they can get from 
the Act. Those who do belong to the 
Society do not obtain nearly as great 
benefits as we give. Yet this is the 
Home Secretary’s argument with which 
the Home Secretary would equip me for 
the purpose of persuading my shareholders 
that they should continue to contribute 
£20,000 a year to the insurance fund— 
that this company, though it has the 
system I have described, has very few 
actions breught against it. As far as 
the analogy applies to those men who 
belong to the Society and who do not 
bring actions against the company, it 
would be an argument for reducing the 
contributions of the London and North 
Western Company to a minimum, for 
though the contribution of the Midland 
Railway Ccmpany is small, it is enough 
to prevent actions. But those men who 
do not belong to the Society at all do not 
bring actions either, and, therefore, so 
far as that example goes, it is an argu- 
ment for abolishing our contribution alto- 
gether! But the truth is, that the Home 
Secretary finding himself between the 
devil and the deep sea—between his 
supporters who represent the Trade 
Unions and his supporters who are 
returned to a great extent by the 
servants of the London and North 
Western Railway Company—ingenuously 
appeals to the Directors of the London 
and North Western Company to get him 
out of his dilemma by continuing to pay 
this £20,000 a year, the consideration for 
which his own Bill will have destroyed. 
Let there be no mistake. If the men are 
willing, and Parliament will allow us, we 
will continue our contribution. But if 
not—if this great institution, which is 
heartily approved of by the men, and 
which has produced so many admirable 
results, is destroyed, it will have been 
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destroyed by the action of this House— 
the majority of this House—and not by 
the action of the Directors of the com- 
pany, and the responsibility must rest 
with the majority of this House, if there 
be a majority, who vote against the 
adoption of this clause. The Home 
Secretary has said that he has no sym- 
pathy with those politicians who desire 
to destroy these Societies. He may have 
no sympathy with them, but he is play- 
ing their game. He is indirectly doing 
that which they directly clamour for. 
Whatever may happen to this clause or 
to this Bill, you may be sure that this 
will not be the end of the problem of the 
workmen’s insurance. Now, I ask the 
House, would it not be well, while that 
great question is pending and awaiting 
decision, and before it is finally referred 
to the miserable arbitrament of lawsuits, 


that you should at all events give the | 


people the opportunity of seeing, side by 
side with that plan, another planof mutual 
joint insurance between workmen and 


employers ? Let the people judge, I say, | 


between the two before they come to their 


ultimate decision. But, in the meantime, | 


it is an ill commencement of the struggle 
when those who are against us find it 


necessary to push out of sight such an 
object-lesson as this arrangement which | 
we have instituted and are willing to 
maintain ; to burke and stifle the argu- | 
ment against them which our system has 


brought before the people. I earnestly 


call upon all those who may have before | 
thought that they would not support this | 
clause to reconsider their judgment, and | 
‘carried encouragement would be given 
‘to industrial disorder and discontent, and 


so to perform an act of great kindness 
and benefit to thousands of working men 
throughout the couutry. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, 
they had—he had _ certainly—listened 
with pleasure to an eloquent speech, 
which was as moderate as could be ex- 
pected from a right hon. Gentleman 
occupying the position of the Member for 
Dublin University in relation to the 
company chiefly concerned, and whose 
financial operations in relation to the in- 
surance of their workmen had been so 
strongly criticised in the House. He 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would 
forgive him if he denied his claim to re- 
present the workmen of the London and 
North Western Railway in this matter. 
He rather represented a constituency of 
students, lawyers, and littérateurs of 
Dublin University, whose condition in life 
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took them out of industrial paths and 
prevented them from getting any pos- 
sible clear view of social and industrial 
questions. For himself he claimed to re- 
present over 3,000 railway workmen— 
some of them on the London and North 
Western Railway, 2,000 on the London 


‘and Brighton, and others on three more 


Railway Companies. 800 trains passed 
his back-door every day, yet he had not 
had a single representation made to him 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Crewe (Mr. M‘Laren). 

Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton): I hope, Mr. Speaker, you 
will allow me to read a letter [ Cries 
of “ Order !”)} 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order ! 

Mr. J. BURNS said, he would ask 
whether it was an accident that he 
happened to be a Member of the House ? 
Did anyone dispute that Clapham and 
Battersea, next to Swindor and Crewe 
and Wolverton, was the greatest railway 
centre in Great Britain? But all the 
men in that district had asked him to 
support the Bill as it stood; and he 
challenged the production of a single 
representation from any body of workmen 
in his constituency contrary to his view. 


| If the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. 


Goldsmid) could get 100 railway men 
out of the 3,000 which he represented in 
Battersea to hold up their hands in 
favour of this contracting-out Amend- 


‘ment, he would undertake to resign his 


seat five minutes afterwards. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
said that if the Amendment were not 


capital would be drivenaway. The right 


| hon. Gentleman said that the Bill tended 


to shake the fabric of English prosperity. 

Mr. PLUNKET : No. 

Mr. J. BURNS: He would leave the 
accuracy of his quotation to be deter- 
mined by The Times report. 

Mr. PLUNKET : I was speaking of 
strikes. 

Mr. J. BURNS asked why strikes 
should have been dragged in by the 
right hon. Gentleman if he did not think 
that the Bill would promote them? But 
the right hon. Gentleman’s language had 
been heard before. It was always used 
whenany labour or workshop regulation or 
sanitary Act was introduced into the House. 
But the statement was not true. England 
was getting richer, not poorer. Money 
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was cheaper to-day than ever. When he 
saw the right hon. Gentleman standing 
at the Despatch Box and heard him talk 
about the prosperity of England being 
threatened, he conjured up in his mind 
the recollection of Lord Beaconsfield 
standing at the same Table, and with an 
optimism and humanity which did him 
great credit, declaring that the golden 
days of English industry and commerce 
were in the future, and not in the past, 
and that England would become wealthy 
as industry was protected and labour well 
paid, and as its interests were promoted 
by Sanitary and Factory Acts. Of such 
legislation the Employers’ Liability 
Bill was but the logical extension. 
What about Feilden, and Oastler, and 
Sadler? Was there to be a new phase 
of Conservatism, in the identification of 
the Conservative Party with capital and 
commerce? He said the right hon. 
Gentleman had no right to tell them 
this Bill was being imposed upon the 
Liberal Party by the Trades Unions. 
He thanked the Prime Minister for his 
courage in bringing in the Bill. Many 


preceding Governments had attempted to 


deal with the subject, but had never 
had the courage to do so to the same 
extent, to settle the question of em- 
ployers’ liability for some considerable 
time, and the Home Secretary deserved 
all the praise that the workmen could 
give him. He was not speaking as a 
partisan of the Liberal or Conservative 
view. The members of his Trade Union 
were practically unanimously in favour 
of the Bill as it stood. There was no 
question on which there was greater 
unanimity among skilled and unskilled 
workmen than the Bill as it now stood 
in opposition to contracting out. The 
support to the Bill did not come from one 
Party alone. The 12 Liberal seceders 
were counterbalanced by at least 24 Tory 
abstainers. He was glad to find himself 
in the remarkably good company of the 
hon. Member for Wimbledon, who at a 
meeting the other night was assured by 
various speakers that the railway men 
would rather be without the insurance 
fund and take their chance in the ordinary 
way of whatever the law might allow 
them, and although the hon. Member 
went there to support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Crewe (Mr. 
M‘Laren) he said that his opinions had 
since undergone a complete change. 
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Mr. COSMO BONSOR (Surrey, 
Wimbledon) said, the hon. Member had 
quoted from a paper which was certainly 
misinformed. He never said anything of 
the sort. What he did say was that a 
considerable amount of evidence had been 
given to him at the meeting that the 
signatures to the London and Brighton 
Railway Company Petition had been 
obtained by coercion, and that the ballot 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company had been obtained by 
intimidation. He said it was a revelation 
to him that workmen should be coerced 
into signing a Petition of that kind. 


Mr. J. BURNS said, he was quite 
ready and willing to give the hon. Gentle- 
man evidence of coercion and intimida- 


tion both by the London and North 
Western Railway Company and the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, and 
if that evidence was such as was reported 
at the meeting he asked the hon. Mem- 
ber, in face of the revelation, to stick to 
his guns, as he did before his con- 
stituency, and to vote for the Bill 
and not for the Amendment. They had 
been told in this Debate that the ballot 
had been taken under conditions by which 
the absolute impartiality of the men was 
secured ; they had been told that there 
had been an absence of intimidation and 
coercion on the part of the two companies 
concerned ; they had also been told in the 
public Press by Mr. George Livesey that 
his men had not been influenced, but had 
simply been asked. He had received a 
letter to-day from a representative free 
labourer, a non-Unionist and a workman 
at the South Metropolitan Gas Works. 
He said— 


“ Dear Sir,—I write in haste on the important 
matter of the Employers’ Liability Billand at the 
request of fellow-workmen at the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company,Old Kent-road, works. The 
company, ignoring the wish of the workmen for 
ballot in preference to a Petition, have brought 
a Petition round to every workman, and would 
not leave him till he signed it. Even the casual 
hands were tosign it. A great number 
of the men protested against it to the bearers. A 
few days ago a large public meeting was held 
outside the gates, and a resolution was unani- 
mously passed urging the Government to abolish 
contracting out. The meeting was entirely, or 
almost entirely, composed of the workmen inside, 
and not a hand was held up in opposition, not- 
withstanding two of the company’s supporters 
were allowed to state their side of the case. 
Hoping these few facts will help to make the 
Petition null and void, and trusting in your 
kind aid and supportin the House of Commons, 
I remain, yours obediently, 
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“P.S.—I need hardly say I wish my name 


not to be made public, as we have our families 
to consider.” 


With regard to the meeting of the 
London and North Western Railway men 
he had received the following letter from 
Liverpool :— 

* Dear Sir,—I wish to inform you of the sham 
meetings which are taking place in Liverpool 
stations, London and North Western Railway. 
There have been four or five men from each 
station told off by the foreman to go to thecen- 
tral station (Waterloo) to discuss the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. They came to the conclusion to 
move a resolution for a clause to be inserted in 
that Bill to exempt the employés of the London 
and North Western Railway. They then elected 
one delegate to proceed to the House of Com- 
mons and present this resolution to the Home 
Secretary on Saturday. After all this grand 
work was done the meeting closed, and the 
representatives from the several stations were 
to call meetings of the men in the dinner hour 
to endorse this resolution. After long speeches 
had been ma:le by these representatives the 
resolution was put to them. More than half 
put up their hands. The Chairman asked for 
those against, but who dared put up their 
hands? Then this resolution was carried. 
Now from what 1 gather from the men 
in the Canada Dock Station I feel fully 
convinced that the universal feeling of the men 
is against the clause being inserted in the Bill, 
and I, along with one or two more staunch 
Trade Unionists, respectfully ask you to use all 
the influence you possibly can to block these 
delegates from accomplishing their object.” 


He had several other letters which proved 
unmistakably the intimidation and coer- 
cion to which these men were subjected. 
Cries of “Oh!”] Was coercion un- 
nown at election times, even on both 
sides? It was not unknown on political 
and municipal questions, and, speaking 
frankly upon the point, he would say 
there was more coercion in this country 
on social, labour, and industrial subjects 
than on political and municipal matters. 
Coming to the real point under discus- 
sion, he would first of all ask whether 
72,009 railway workmen—not unani- 
mous by any means, for, balloted 
fairly and squarely, he believed the 
majority would be against contracting 
out—should dictate to and jeopardise 
the permanent conditions of railway 
service, as against the silent acquies- 
cence of 330,000 men, and the active 
and organised expression of opinion of 
60,000 workmen in the four Railway 
Trade Unions ? Apart from that, there 
were, as the hov. Member for the Waus- 
beck Division had said, 1,500,000 Trade 
Unionists of all shades of politics. Their 
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three Congresses had been unanimous 
about the matter. There were, outside 
the railway men and the Trade Union 
Congresses, 8,000,090 men and women to 
whom this Bill would give the protection 
they were too poor to get from Mutual 
Insurance, Trade Unionism, and Friendly 
Societies, and on their behalf he would 
ask the Government to stick to their 
guns on this occasion, in the interest of 
the unskilled and unorganised workmen. 
It was amusing to hear the hon. Member 
for Crewe suggest that he was anxious 
for the destruction of the Insurance Socie- 
ties. It was rather late in the day for 
the hon, Member for Crewe to te!l a 
representative like himself—a member of 
the Hearts of Oak, which had 120,000 
members—and other members of Friendly 
Societies that they wanted to destroy 
those Societies. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
The hon. Member said so in his letters. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Yes, but why had 
not the hon. Member given his reasons 
for wishing, not their destruction in the 
sense he implied, but the transference of 
the money paid to the railway and other 
Sick and Insurance Societies to the 
legitimate field and area of Friendly 
Society operations ? He desired that 
their existence should not be imperilled 
by what he believed the provision 
for accidents in Friendly Societies and 
Trade Unions often brought about— 
namely, neglect, carelessness, and an in- 
centive to expense. But there was 
another reason for the existence of these 
Insurance Societies. Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton, the Chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, and formeyly the 
Vice Chairman, speaking on the pension 
fund, said—and from his point of view 
he spoke the truth—that these Societies 
had for their object and were established 
to oppose outside agitators. As one of 
those pestilential agitators he compli- 
mented the noble Lord upon telling a 
put of the truth. But the House of 
Commons was not established to assist 
the Railway Companies or Mutual In 
surance Societies to deal with pestilential 
agitators like himself, or to buttress up 
Sick and Accident Societies, whether 
railway or friendly, for social or political 
purposes ; and if this Bill passed, as he 
believed it would pass, the London and 
North Western Company would continue 
to pay their £17,000 or £20,000 a year 
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as a premium agaiust the mischievous 
attacks and tactics of men like himself. 
He had had an interview with 66 men, and 
only one of them, who came from Aber- 
gavenny, wasa member of a Trade Union. 
Was it not peculiar that those 65 men had 
never belonged toany Trade Union, and did 
not care to belong to one, which was the 
case in nine cases out of ten? [ Opposi- 
tion cheers.| Those cheers proved the 
truth of his statement. They did not 
want to belong to a Trade Union. 
Why? Because they did not represent 
shunters, one in 16 of whom was injured 
every year, and one in 164 killed. ‘They 
represented the firemen, the station- 
masters, the Inspectors, and the ticket- 
collectors, of whom one in 600 was 
injured, and one in 1,800 killed in the 
course of the year. The Directors of 
the London and North Western Company 
were not such foolish men; they knew 
their business better than to withdraw 
this £17,000. If they withdrew this 
subscription, what then remained of 
their claim as benevolent employers—a 
character which had been so often 
paraded before the House? What became 
of their so-called sympathy with the 
workmen who were maimed and killed, 
of their professions of philanthropic sup- 
port and benevolent sympathy with the 
injured or killed, when they said that 
simply because they believed the men 
would join the Trade Unions if this 
subscription of £17,000 was withdrawn 
they would withdraw it ? The Directors 
of the company cared no more for the 
lives and limbs of their workmen than 
they did for the lives and the limbs of 
the travelling public. [“ Oh, oh!) 
They éared no more for either of these 
two things than they cared for the de- 
pressed agricultural industry, which, in 
many parts of the country, they had 
crippled by the absurd preferences 
granted to foreign traders over English 
agricultural products. A Railway Com- 
pany was like a Chartered Company 
in South Africa. It was intended to 
make money, to realise profit, and in- 
cidentally to convenience the public who 
travelled by the railway. This £17,000 
was given by the London and North 
Western Company as a kind of profitable 
investment, and with no other object 
than to reduce wages, and increase the 
hours of labour. It was a question 
whether this policy paid; in the long 
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run he did not think it did. For over 
two years the London and North Western 
Company, notwithstanding their _ pre- 
miums against the growth of Trade 
Unionism, had been compelled, like 
other companies, to raise their rates of 
wages, and to reduce their hours of 
labour, and, as Lord Stalbridge said, to 
employ three men where formerly two 
were engaged. He suggested to the 
company that they should follow the 
example of the Midland Company, and 
not force their men to coatract out of 
the Act. If the £17,000 given to 
the Insurance Society were spent 
after the example of the Midland 
Company in over-way bridges, in sub- 
ways, in improving sidings, shunting 
yards, and depéts, the Directors would 
find that the number of accidents would 
considerably diminish. Why was Mr. 
Livesey, the Chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, so anxious 
for profit-sharing; why was he so 
anxious to kill Trade Unionism ? 
He could not understand why, because 
Mr. Livesey had been compelled to 
comply with the Union terms as to rates 
of wages; and the only satisfaction he 
had got out of it was the spending of 
£150,000 of the gas consumers’ money, 
while the Unions were as strong as ever. 
Financially the conditicns under which the 
railway meu worked were unjust and, to 
some extent, were an imposition. Their 
accident money was restricted both as to 
income and expenditure to a smaller cqn- 
stituency than would be the case if the 
men belonged to any of the large Friendly 
Societies. The amount was from a ld. 
to 14d. per week, and his contention was 
that they had not that effective control 
and voice in management which they 
would have in every Friendly Society, 
and from the point of view of value for 
their contribution the men did not get the 
amount of mouey in return as sick, acci- 
dent, or death gratuity which they would 
receive from other Societies or from any 
Trade Union. His own Trade Union, 
with 73,000 men, paid from 8d. to 10d. 
per member per annum for £100 in case 
of permanent disablement or death, as 
against 3s. to 5s, by the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 8s. 6d. by the Great 
Eastern, and 13s. by the London and 
North Western Company, Why were 
they able to pay this? Because the 
Union had a larger constituency than 
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any individual Railway Company could 
hope to get. He could go on aud prove 
that from the financial point of view the 
London and North Western men had 
much to gain; but the question was 
neither the possible success nor failure 
of Trade Unionism if this clause was 
adopted. The question with him was 
the safety of the men who were working 
on our railways. These Mutual Insur- 
ance Societies had not proportionately 
diminished accidents among men actually 
engaged in difficult and risky employ- 
ment on the London and North Western 
Railway. From 1885 to 1891 the rail- 
way increased its number of men by 10 
per cent.; but the accidents rose from 
398 in 1885 to 547 in 1888, to 925 in 
1890, and 922 in 1891. In that period, 
when the men were increased by 10 per 
cent., they found that the accidents were 
trehled—from 398 to 922—while the killed 
in the same period rose from 55 to 74 
and 67. On the Midland system, where 
there was no contracting out, and where 
there was no coercion or intimidation, the 
number of killed ruse only from 45 to 52, 
and from 76 to 94. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
Is the hon. Member aware that the 
figures show that the percentage of 
deaths has largely decreased since the 
Act of 1880 ? 


Mr. J. BURNS said, that was true 
over the total number of staff ; but how 
did the hon. Member reconcile this serious 
statement in the company’s report, which 
was corroborative of his own? In 
1889 the number permanently disabled 
was 72, in 1891 it was 83, and 1892 80. 
In 1889 £21,000 was spent on accidents 
and in 1892 £25,905. There was only 
one construction to be placed on it, and 
that was the construction proved clearly 
by the figures that in 1888 one man in 
1,600 was killed onthe Midland Railway 
as against one in 1,300 on the London and 
North Western Railway, and one in 661 
injured on the former as against one in 
153 on the latter. Then as to the charity 
of these particular companies. He found 
that the contribution of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway in 
1886 was considerably larger than in 
1891, and the premiums of the men in- 
creased just in proportion as the loss to 
the company by contribution diminished. 
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*Sirr J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 
S.): Those figures are incorrect. I have 
the correct ones here. 

Mr. J. BURNS said, he quoted from 
their own Returns, and if the figures 
were incorrect it was probably due to 
the fact that statistics could be made 
to prove anything if improperly quoted. 
Under the Mines Regulation Act where 
deaths had diminished 50 per cent. in 
15 or 16 years the deaths of shunters, 
platelayers, goods guards, and brakes- 
men had hardly appreciably diminished. 
No hon. Member could get rid of another 
startling fact, that just in proportion 
to contracting out, either by insurance 
or by the coercion of the men or 
wherever the law allowed it, an increase 
of deaths and accidents unquestionably 
took place. [Cries of “No!”] He 
did not expect to please the employers 
of labour, especially those from Lanca- 
shire ; but he would quote from Mr. J. 
S. Jeans, of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. No one would say that this 
gentleman could be quoted as sympathetic 
to labour. Mr. Jeans showed that in 
France in 1851, where contracting out 
was now illegal, 34 per 10,000 persons 
were killed; in 1891 the number 
was reduced to 18 per 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom in 1851, 40 per 
10,000 men were killed in mines and 
metallurgical industries employing over 
1,000,C00 men. Where contracting out 
was not general, and only prevailed to a 
small extent, the deaths had jumped 
down from 40 per 10,000 in 1851 to 20 
per 10,000 in 1891; and in Belgium, 
where. the same conditions of non- 
contracting out prevailed, from 29 per 
10,000 in 1851 to 20 per 10,000 in 1891. 
He would take Germany, where volun- 
tary and compulsory insurance prevailed 
to an extent that he hoped would never 
be copied in this country. In Germany 
no contracting out was allowed, but 
insurance, voluntary and compulsory, 
gave such an incentive to risk, personal 
neglect, and recklessness in the carrying 
out of industries, that they found the 
deaths had risen just as much in Germany 
as they had decreased in other places, 
having risen from 20 per 10,000 in 1851 
to 30 per 10,000 in 1891. But they had 
far more convincing figures in relation 
to contracting out supplied by the Board 
of Statistics of Massachusetts. What 
did they show? That in 1888 there 
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were 2,233 men killed on the American 
railways, or one in 344. In 1892, 2,554 
were killed, or one in 322. Owing to 
the States of Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, and ‘the majority of the 
United States, either allowing the 
Employers’ Liability Act to be a dead 
letter, or compulsorily, and by coercion, 
contracting the men out of it, the 
number of injured had jumped from one 
in 88 in the year 1889 to one in 29 in the 
year 1892. What more conclusive proof 
could they have than that? If they 
wanted more proof let them go to the 
worst employer of labour there was in 
this universe, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, of 
Pittsburg. At the same meeting of the 
iron and steel masters to which he had 
referred, Mr, Andrew Carnegie said, with 
regard to the accidents under the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, that— 

“He would like to call attention to a most 
— point in Mr. Jeans’ very interesting 
and very valuable paper, which was the 
number of fatal accidents per 1,000 persons 
since 1880, when the Employers’ Liability Act 
came into operation. The figures then were 2°83. 
Then they rose to 414, then to 4°35, to 4°71, 
till they reached 5°36 in 1890. Did that lead 
them to infer that, as men who were injured 
knew to a certainty that they were to be taken 
care of, there was greater carelessness on the 
part of the men.” 


At the same meeting a large ironmaster, 
Mr. George Cawley, said on the same 
question that from the figures which he 
happened to possess he found that where 
a certain sum, say, half the wages, was 
paid to a workman when injured, or £100 
to the representatives of a man when 
killed, the number of accidents reported 
under that system were about 12 times 
the number that were reported under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, where the em- 
ployer was simply liable. Aud that was 
not only the opinion of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, it was not only the opinion of 
the iron and steel masters, but it was the 
opinion of Committees of the House of 
Commons and House of Lords on this 
very question. What did they find 
reported by the Royal Commission of 
1865? and this was not the language of 
a Trades Union or of a Member of 
Parliament, who was compelled to alter 
his views in social and industrial ques- 
tions by the preponderance of the voters 
for or against the measure in his con- 
stituency. This was the opinion of a 
Committee of the House of Lords that 
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were not susceptible, as yet, to political 
influences. And what did they say? 
He must read this, because he would 
rather quote the Duke of Argyll or Lord 
Aberdeen on his side than he would have 
the right hon. Member for Dublin 
University quoted against him— 

“The Commission of 1865 noticed the law of 

liability from negligence as the greatest safe- 
guard of the public against railway accidents, 
and it is generally admitted that Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act has done more than all other legisla- 
tion to strengthen the influence which operates 
in favour of public safety . . . But throughout 
their Report the Railway Commission dealt 
only with the safety of the public, and in our 
opinion railway servants have some grounds for 
seeking exceptional measures for protection 
from the fact that owing to certain inci- 
dents of the law of liability upon which 
Parliament has relied for the safe work- 
ing of railways it is practically a dead 
letter so far as they are concerned... 
They recommended that the Companies be liable 
through official act or orders in every case 
where a company delegated its authority «as 
master, and finally we recommend an extension 
of the civil liability of Railway Companies for 
accidents to their servants, and of the criminal 
liability of persons in railway emplcyment or 
acts of negligence endangering life.’ 
He weut from that to the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, who in 
his celebrated speech of May 1, 1884, 
said— 

“As against insurance which was raised in 
that Debate he would point to this fact—that 
it has been in the minds always of legislators 
that if you want to get security you must give 
to all persons a direct personal and direct 
pecuniary interest.” 

Let him, in answer to the late Home 
Secretary, say a few words. The right 
hon. Gentleman ventured to make an 
appeal to him, and he said that he re- 
gretted that men in his (Mr. Burns’s) 
position were so anxious to destroy these 
Friendly Societies because they wanted 
to exercise undue influence over them, not 
for Friendly Society, not for insurance, 
but for Trade Union purposes, and the 
right hon. Gentleman was particularly 
strong when he said that they wanted to 
make the Railway Directors and em- 
ployers of labour the whipping boys for 
the negligence of their servants. They 
did not want to do anything of the 
kind. They wanted to bring home to 
the railway shareholders, to the Directors, 
and to all employers of labour that re- 
sponsibility and liability for accidents 
that the Factory and Mines Regulation 
Acts had imposed upon mine owners and 
factory owners throughout the country, 
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and if it were possible for him to frame 
a clause by means of which criminal 
negligence could be brought home to a 
workman he was prepared to accept that 
in the event of the workman not having 
substantial financial means. But such a 
clause was not necessary, as the right 
hon. Gentleman would have seen if he 
had taken the trouble to read Clause 9 of 
the Bill. What did it say— 


“ Nothing in this Act shall prejudicially affect 
any right or remedy to which a workman is en- 
titled independently of this Act.” 

What this Employers’ Liability Bill did 
was to give to the workman that civil 
and legal right hitherto denied him, to 
which every man in the street who was 
injured and who was not a workman had 
against the third person whose act of 
neglect such person could be held re- 
sponsible for. Under Clause 3. the 
employers got every consideration for 
contributions that they made to the 
workmen’s funds, and this agitation that 
he had pointed out as being inspired 
by Directors, promoted by Railway 
Companies in the interest of their own 
pecuniary profit, was not an agitation 
to which this House should listen, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Home 
Secretary would take the trouble to go 
to the Library and get the last Report 
issued on accidents, what would he see ? 
That 9 out of 10 accidents which were 
reported for the last year were accidents 
that, in his opinion, were preventible, and 
were due either to defective ways and 
means, to insufficient rolling stock, to 
weak and insufficient staffs, to the 
overworking and undermanning and in 
some cases the underpaying of their 
men, and if the London and North 
Western Railway Company did not have 
in this House the representation that 
it had, an agitation of this kind would 
not be listened to for a single moment. 
If anyone was to be exempted from the 
provisions of this Bill do not let it be 
the most risky, the most dangerous, 
and the most wealthy industry of this 
country ; do not let it be the industry 
that foreign competition touched least 
of all. If any industry was to be 
exempted let it be an industry that felt 
the pressure of competition, and which 
demanded some consideration at the 
hands of the Legislature. The Rail- 
way Companies had an easy, a per- 
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manent, and a continuous average of 44 
per cent. In the majority of cases that 
money was earned by conditions and 
under conditions that were neither cre- 
ditable to the heads nor the hearts of the 
Railway Directors, and he appealed to 
the Government on this question to 
remember that 1,500,000 meu had asked 
for this measure independently of their 
politics. To the Opposition on that 
(the Conservative) side of the House he 
said that it was a reversal of the best 
traditions of the Conservative Party in 
the past to identify themselves with 
Railway Directors in the interest of 
dividends rather than to stand up for the 
safety of the life and of the limb of their 
workmen and the railway passengers. To 
the Irish Members he had this to say: 
that it did not affect them industrially in 
Ireland to any appreciable extent, because 
75 per cent. of their population got their 
living atagricultural or non-manufacturing 
pursuits. But in the chemical and copper 
works of Lancashire the unskilled labourers 
in thousands came from Ireland, and there 
worked in workshops and factories under 
sanitary conditions that were a shame and 
a scandal to this great country. In the 
Alkali Union Company’s works, as had 
been proved time after time, men had 
their legs screwed off by unprotected 
machinery, young men were prematurely 
aged, and life was sacrificed to a greater 
extent even than by British forces or 
Chartered Company’s forces attacking 
unarmed and almost defenceless subjects. 
Only last year there were over 30,000 
deaths and serious accidents due to the 
way in which men were treated in our 
workshops and factories, and he had in 
his hand a most eloquent letter from a 
Dock Director writing to him on this 
very point. He said, “ Dear Burns.” He 
called him other names during the dock 
strike. This gentleman was writing from 
Poplar Hospital, of which he was a 
Director— 

* Dear Burns,—Just fancy! 20 cases were 
brought here to-day between 11 o'clock 
and 1. There isa fact to make sleepy Mem- 
bers sit up. 37 cases were admitted into this 
Hospital since 8.40 this morning, and I am now 
writing at 8 o’clock. Of these, 25 occurred in 
works, and the rest were street and general 
accidents.” 

Did 

in the 
there were 
receiving-room 


hon. Members’ know that 
London Hospital last year 
12,425 accidents, 36,000 


casualties, 1,752  in- 
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patients’ accidents, 90 per cent. of 
which, if they had a good Employers’ 
Liability Bill similar to this Bill, would 
be diminished by at least 50 per cent. 
At Poplar Hospital, which was near the 
docks, last year there were 13,000 
accidents, 623 in-patients, and 40 deaths. 
Of these 13,000 cases, 10,000 were due 
to industrial causes; and last, but not 
least, let him show by a more striking 
illustration than this the way in which 
our railway men were injured. Take the 
Strike Committee of the great Scotch 
Railway Strike. There were 12 men on 
this Committee, and out of the 12 nine 
were either without fingers, hands, or 
legs or feet! Did not that show the 
necessity of a Bill for diminishing the 
number of accidents ? Such a result this 
Bill would unquestionably have, and it 
was because whilst working in the 
London Hospital as an engineer for 
eight months he had seen hundreds of 
thousands of men whose fingers and arms 
had been twisted off, whose limbs had 
been maimed, whose feelings had been 
hurt and whose bodies had been tortured 
by accidents due to preventible causes, 
that he asked this Government, in the 
interest of English labour that unani- 
mously demanded this Bill, not to accede 
to the Amendment, but to put this Bill 
on the Statute Book as soon as it could, 
and if it did the Bill would be productive 
of real good to humane employers of 
labour, a source of untold benefit to the 
workmen, and a message of real benevo- 
lence and providence to the hundreds of 
thousands of women and dependents on 
men who were now killed by causes that 
would be removed by this great Bill. 
*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
had a duty to perform, and would ask 
the House to allow him to perform it in 
the course of a very few observations. 
He would go far beyond this Bill if it 
depended upon him. On certain con- 
ditions he was in favour of employers 
being liable for all accidents which 
could happen to their workmen; con- 
sequently, as far as he was concerned, 
he should have supported this Bill, and 
any bigger Bill upon the lines suggested 
by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. But on the question 
of contracting out he had _ been 
asked by the men employed by the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company to explain what their 
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views were upon this question. Of 
course he understood what the hon, 
Member opposite meant by coercion, but 
he could show him by the facts he was 
about to mention that, as far as the 
Directors of the London and Brighton 
Railway were concerned, that not only 
had there been no coercion but no action. 
The circumstances were these: The 
Bill was read by the Directors several 
months ago, and they unanimously said 
it was a matter mainly for the men them- 
selves and not for employers, and for that 
reason they came to no resolution and re- 
solved to take no action whatever ; there- 
fore the Directors were perfectly clear of 
the imputation which the hon. Member 
had made. He should like to come 
to the action of the men. In the month 
of July he received a letter asking him 
if he would presenta Petition from the men. 
It was signed by several of the men whom 
he had never seen, and, of course, whom 
he did not know under any aspect. 
They told him they had considered at a 
public meeting among themselves the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, that they had 
discussed it, and that they had resolved 
that the conditions of insurance in their 
Society were more favourable than any- 
thing provided by the Bill. They had, 
therefore, decided to present a Petition 
asking the House of Commons to allow 
this Insurance Society still to continue on 
its present basis, and to permit the men to 
contract out of the Bill, and they asked him 
if he would present the Petition. Of course 
he said he would present that Petition, as 
he would any other which was properly 
worded. He presented the Petition, the 
men informing him of the circumstances 
regarding it. In less than four weeks 
they had, at their own expense, circulated 
the Petition among the different depart- 
ments on the Railway, and although 
there was not time to circulate it 
in the outlying stations they had 
obtained, without the least difficulty and 
perfectly voluntarily, the signatures of 
over 7,000 men, There were employed by 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway, at the present time, both 
regular and irregular—or “ casual” men, 
as the hon. Member called them—11.562. 
Of these, 9,584 were insured in the 
Society. Of the remaining number of 
1,978, a very large proportion indeed were 
men taken on casually for extra work, 
and therefore, because of that, they did not 
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belong to the permanent Insurance Fund. 
The remainder consisted of passenger 
porters, whose duties were not heavy or 
dangerous, and a certain number of 
signalmen, who were always in their 
boxes, and not exposed to personal or 
physical danger. What were the con- 
ditions of insurance? This was the 
first— 

“Any seryant of the Company, whether an 
old vr anew hand, may avail himself of the 
insurance scheme, or retire therefrom at any 
time, from time to time, on giving one month's 
notice.” 

Consequently, he thought -the House 
would see that, as far as the servants of 
this Company were concerned, they were 
at perfect liberty to belong or not to 
the Society, just as they thought right. 
There were three classes. The first 
class paid ls. every two months—that 
was, 6s. per annum—and they insured 
themselves for a sum amounting to 
£200. The second class paid 9d. every 
two months, and insured themselves for 
a sum of £150, and the third class paid 
6d. every two months, and insured them- 
selves for £100. In addition to that, it 
was optional for any man who wished to 
insure for £100 above the scale in case 


of death or accident to do so by paying 
3d. per month, or 6d. every two months, 
extra ; therefore, by a payment of 1s. 6d. 
every two months a man could insure 
himself in case of death for £300. He 
had just looked at the Bill which the 


Home Secretary vindicated with so 
much warmth, and he saw £300 was the 
limit of insurance which was to be sub- 
mitted to the County Court Judges ; 
consequently, it rather looked to him as 
if that was the figure the right hon. 
Gentleman thought would, in most cases, 
be claimed as compensation for death or 
injury. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.) explained 
that all that was meant was that the 
jurisdiction of the County Court Judge 
did not extend beyond that limit. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, that was 
what he said. The limit for which the 
County Court Judge was to have juris- 
diction was £300; consequently, that 
was the figure indicated by the Home 
Secretary as that for which he thought 
a large number of claims would 
possibly be made. He would point 
out that, under the power the men 
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in the Company to which he referred 
had at present, at their own option they 
could insure for £300, and if a man was 
injured from any accident whatever—uot 
merely an accident under which he might 
be able to claim compensation under this 
Bill, but any accident—he received, if in 
the first class, £1 per week; if in the 
second class, 15s.; and if in the third 
class, 10s., for one year ; and if at the 
expiration of that term the injuries were 
likely to be permanent he could withdraw 
the whole amount as if it was a case of 
death and not only ofinjury. Therefore, 
as far as this company was concerned, 
according to the statement made by the 
men they considered the terms of insur- - 
ance were as liberal as could be expected . 
of any Railway Company. He had the 
figures, and he would put the House in 
possession of the facts of the case 
without any comment on his part. 
Since the Employers’ Liability Act came 
into operation in 1880, the men in the 
Brighton Kailway Company's service 
had, up to the end of 1892, received in 
compensation £60,682. Of that amount 
£26,080 represented the contributions of 
the men and £48,602 the contributions of 
the company; that was to say, the 
company paid 62 per cent. and 
the men 38 per cent. of the com- 
pensation. It would, therefore, be ad- 
mitted that the compensation paid by the 
company was liberal, and that they 
always assisted the men under these un- 
fortunate circumstances. He desired to 
contradict absolutely the statement of the 
hon. Member for Battersea with regard 
to theresult of the establishment of such a 
fund as this upon the care exercised by 
the company to prevent fatal accidents. 
He denied that such a fund lessened the 
care exercised by the company to pre- 
vent fatal accidents. Though the num- 
ber of men employed by the Brighton 
Company had increased from 6,000 to 
11,500, the number of accidents since 
1881 had gradually diminished, and, 
while in 1882 the number was 26, in 
1892 it was only 15. The hon. Member 
for Battersea had said that Railway 
Directors were indifferent as to these 
accidents, On the contrary, these 
accidents were a cause of great sorrow to 
the Railway Directors, with whom the 
lives of the men were the first considera- 
tion. The hon. Member also said some- 
thing about the feelings of Railway 
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Directors with regard to the accommoda- 
tion of the travelling public. Why, the 
Directors would be a set of fools if they 
did not do all in their power to consult 
the convenience and comfort of the 
public. He had had some experience 
and some knowledge for many years of 
what was going on both outside and 
inside the railway world, and he could 
say that for years there had been a 
steady improvement in all those matters 
in the railways throughout the United 
Kingdom. The hon. Member for Bat- 
tersea had made comparisons between the 
English and the French and German 
railways, but the circumstances were 
absolutely different. In Germany the 
trains were not so frequent. The whole 
staff consisted of retired soldiers, and the 
Government, in granting them railway 
pensions, saved the other pensions to 
which they were entitled, and which 
were not much less in amount. In 
France the cases of accident were far 
more numerous than in this country. He 
had lived for years in France, and he 
knew of seriousrailway accidents of which 
no report had been published in the news- 
papers to which he had access. They 
must not think, therefore, that many 
accidents did not occur in France be- 


cause they did not see them reported 


in” the Public Press. On the Con- 
tinent generally the system of employ- 
ment was absolutely different, while the 
scale of pay was very much less than it 
was here. In England the scale of pay 
was higher than in any country through- 
out Europe. Railway Directors did not 
care whether their men decided that it 
was in their interest to contract out or 
not ; but as individuals they held that 
if their men wished to contract out they 
should have the right to do so. Was 
the Member for Battersea a better judge 
of the interests of the railway men than 
they were themselves ? The hon. Mem- 
ber talked of coercion, as if men were not 
capable of judging what was for their 
own benefit. So far as he was concerned, 
as a Railway Director, he believed he 
should have supported the Bill as it stood 
if he had not found that, practically, the 
whole of the men employed by his com- 
pany were in favour of the new clause. 
He desired to be on good terms with his 
men, and he believed the employer that 
did not was the biggest fool in the United 
Kingdom. He held that in these days 
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of conflicts between capital and labour, 
employers ought to endeavour to meet 
the wishes of their employés wherever it 
was possible or reasonable. Another con- 
sideration in support of the system of 
mutual insurance was that, while the 
companies paid; in 90 per cent. of cases 
where they were not legally liable, 
they not only avoided lawsuits, but they 
avoided disputes with their men by that 
arrangement. He did not think the 
Brighton Company ever had a dispute 
with the men since he became a Director, 
and that was because the system had 
been established and extended with the 
good-will of the men. It was, therefore, 
for the purpose of avoiding disputes that 
he would support the clause. He did 
not care in the least for the Directors 
point of view of this matter, or indeed 
for anything except the good feeling that 
should exist between employers and their 
servants. One result of denying the 
men the right to contract out of the Act 
would be that pettyfogging attorneys 
would go about endeavouring to obtain 
permission to bring actions. He had in 
mind the case of a passenger who brought 
an action against the Brighton Company 
for alleged injury to his nervous system 
through a railway accident. He claimed a 
very considerable amount, and the attor- 
ney who represented him was not of a 
very high class. When the man was paid 
the damages awarded him, the company 
discovered that there had been a bargain 
that if he got £200 the attorney was to 
pocket all the rest. He was afraid cases 
of that kind would occur often under 
the Act. The refusal to allow the men 
to contract out would lead to a number of 
shady legal actions, conducted by shady 
attorneys throughout the country. The 
Home Secretary had also said that there 
was no security for the men that the 
company undertook to pay compensation 
out of those funds. In the case of the 
Brighton Railway the men had the 
security that all the funds of the com- 
pany were liable before a penny was paid 
to the shareholders, That was better 
than any security that could be offered 
by any Society throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and it cer- 
tainly was better than the ‘security of 
doubtful legal actions which the 
Home Secretary was offering to the 
men. There was one thing which 
was perfectly clear—namely, that if the 
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men went outside their work to dis- 
cuss among themselves the conditions 
of the Bill, if they combined together 
and went to considerable expense in 
getting up Petitions, the agitation in 
favour of thisclause was their action, and 
not the action of the Directors. One 
thing he rejoiced in, and that was that 
the Members of the House would not 
look upon the Bill from a Party point of 
view. The Bill was far more important 
than Party considerations to the work- 
men of the country and the conditions of 
their labour. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary seemed to think that 
the men were not men of intelligence 
and judgment, and that therefore they 
could not be trusted to look after their 
own interests in this matter. He could 
not agree with that view. They might 
place in the Bill such safeguards as they 
thought necessary to prevent bogus 
arrangements, but the arrangements 
which he had described, and which were 
warmly appreciated by the men, should 
not be upset. In the Brighton Rail- 
way Company any man that did not like 
the Society could leave it at a month’s 
notice. But the Directors never get one 
of those notices, because the men are 
content with the Society, and because 
the payments made are considered by the 
men both fair and reasonable. The 
Home Secretary had said that if a man 
went away after 10 years he would lose 
all his payments to the Society. But 
the yearly payment of 6s., which after 
all was a very small amount, insured the 
men against accident fora year only, on the 
same principle as in a fire insurance. He 
had pointed out that on the Brighton 
Railway fatal accidents had largely de- 
creased. But there had been improve- 
ments in the conditions of the men in other 
directions. In certain districts the com- 
pany had established four-hours and six- 
hours signal-boxes, because they thought 
eight hours was too long for the heavy 
work to be done. They had also en- 
deavoured to provide the men with snit- 
able homes near their work, and to make 
their labour as light and as pleasant as 
possible. The company did this, not 
only on account of the general principles 
of humanity, but because they believed 
they could only get the best work from 
men who were properly looked after, 
properly housed, and not over-worked. 
Whatever the hon. Member for Battersea 
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might say with regard to the want of 
feeling on the part of Directors, they had 
simply been actuated by the desires of 
the men. He did not quite see why the 
hon. Member should dictate the lines on 
which men should take compensa- 
tion. The men were not coerced in any 
way. They were free to leave the So- 
cieties whenever they liked, and he would 
ask the House to let them exercise their 
own free judgment on a matter which so 
intimately concerned the future welfare 
of themselves, their wives, and families. 
Mr. WRIGHTSON (Stockton-on- 
Tees) said, that it appeared to him most un- 
desirable to have exemptions from a Bill 
of this kind. He quite took the same 
view as the Home Secretary, that it was 
decidedly disadvantageous to make ex- 
emptions from any Act of Parliament, 
but at the same time—unless they were 
quite certain the Act of Parliament was 
a good one—it might be advantageous to 
have exemptions. He had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that the 
Act of 1880 would never have been passed 
unless the power of contracting out had 
been included. Many of the employers 
of labour would have resisted the passing 
of that Act very much more strongly if 
the power of contracting out had not 
been allowed to their servants. The 
defects of the Act of 1880 were, first, 
the small proportion of accidents that 
were covered ; and, secondly, the great 
encouragement given to litigation in con- 
sequence of the defects of the Act 
with regard to accidents. These 
two great defects had been over- 
come by some of the larger em- 
ployers of labour combining with 
their workmen for mutual insurance, 
The smaller employers had not the same 
opportunity for making these combina- 
tions. A shipowner who had only three 
or four vessels was obliged to insure 
with outside companies ; but it was not 
incumbent on an owner of 30 or 40 vessels 
to insure in an outside company, for he 
could look upon himself as his own in- 
surer, and he saved the profits made by 
the Insurance Companies. That was 
exactly the case with the large employers 
of labour who had combined with their 
workmen. The London and North 
Western Railway Company had beeu able 
to pay liberal compensation to the men, 
because by being mutually combined with 
the men they saved the profits that would 
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have otherwise gone to the Insurance 
Companies. That Railway Company, 
perhaps, asked for a larger contribution 
from the men than was absolutely neces- 
sary. But these two things—the large 
contributions of the men, and the saving 
of payments to Insurance Companies, 
accounted for the large allowances of the 
Railway Company to the men, and not 
some ulterior object on the part of the 
Company, as suggested by the Home 
Secretary. The smaller employers were, 
however, left in this condition, that they 
were obliged to insure in outside compa- 
nies; and the result of that had been 
that they had handed over to the agents 
of these Insurance Companies the fighting 
of the actions brought against them. 
He did not think he had heard it men- 
tioned in the House up to that time, but, 
to his mind, the greatest grievance of all 
was these Insurance Companies employed 
solicitors whose duty it was to pay as 
little as they could to the workmen who 
had been injured; and the struggle was 
not now (as had been reported) a fight 
between the employers and the em- 
ployed, but between an insurance agent 
who had no sympathy with the men 
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and the persons claiming compensa- 


tion. The insurance agent had to fight 
the injured man and to reduce the com- 
pensation to be given to him to the 
lowest point ; and then the greatest irri- 
tation and aggravation was added to the 
whole injury by the fact that after it 
was decided the workman found he had 
to hand over a large portion of his award 
to the solicitor who bad conducted his 
ease. These were difficulties which one 
would have expected to present them- 
selves to the minds of those who drafted 
this Bill; one would have expected that 
they would have tried to see how this 
could be got over. If instead of attend- 
ing to the outery of certain classes of 
this country the Government had looked 
to see how large employers of labour, the 
men who had the greatest skill in dealing 
with all labour questions—if they had 
looked to see how these men had tackled 
this labour question they would haye found 
that these defects had been discovered, 
and that arrangements had been made 
with every man which had proved satis- 
factory. He asked why the Government 
in drafting this Bill did not go upon these 
lines which had been successful, instead 
of which they had pushed the difficulty 
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forward one stage—they had simply 
dealt with one defect in the Bill of 1880, 
that defect being the doctrine of common 
employment. They had seen that much 
irritation arose from that, and they had 
tried to remove it. He commended 
them for doing so, but he said they 
should have gone still further and 
followed in the lines of the London and 
North Western Railway Company and 
the other large companies who had acted 
in the same way—Messrs. Armstrong and 
others, whose names had been mentioned 
—and they should have taken into 
account the most important fact of all, 
that these systems had proved success- 
ful. He did not think the Government 
had paid proper attention even to 
the representations of those who 
took this view.. He found in a letter 
written to the Home Secretary on the 
24th of April by the Secretary of the 
Board of Management of the Lancashire 
and South Wales Permanent Benefit 
Society, the writer said— 

“T have to point out to you that the urgent need 
of pudviding ordlemiean arising from all accidents, 
whether due to the negligence of the employer 
or employed, or no negligence at all, is as great 
now as it was before the passing of any law 
relating to employers’ liability ; and the only 
method of meeting this liability which has 
worked with success in Lancashire, is that by 
which the efforts of the employers and employed 
have Leen brought into co-operation.” 


That appeared not to have received any 
attention at all, but every attention had 
been given to the other method. He 
trusted it would be quite clear that the 
vote he gave on this occasion was a 
reasonable one. He voted for the 
Amendment on this ground—that the 
Act did not go sufficiently far for pro- 
viding the labourer against accidents, 
that it ought to comprehend any and 
every accident that occurred, whether it 
was due to the man’s own fault, to the 
fault of the man working alongside of 
him, or the fault of the machinery which 
the manufacturer allowed him to use. 
The cause to which the accident might 
be attributed, whatever it was, should 
not be considered at all; but compen- 
sation should be granted to the injured 
workman under whatsoever circumstances 
the accident arose. Had the Act been 
in that form he should have decidedly 
objected to have had any exemption at 
all. The Act as it at present stood was, 
in his opinion, defective, and therefore 
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he said that it would be unsatisfactory 
that workmen or employers should have 
the power to contract out of the Act, 
until such a time arrived that the House 
could see its way clear to bring forward 
an Act of Parliament which would 
thoroughly protect the workman against 
any accident, howsoever caused. 

*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
said, it appeared to him that if the hon, 
Member who had just spoken followed 
his argument to its logical conclusion he 
should endeavour to insert in the Bill a 
provision against an employer insuring 
himself against this new risk now to be 
placed uponhim. Manifestly that would 
be unjust. It was clear, he thought, to 
most Members who had listened to the 
hon. Gentleman that he must have sub- 
stantial reasons which he had not dis- 
closed for refusing to take half a loaf 
because he could not get a whole one. 
He had listened with attention and re- 
spect to the remarks that had fallen from 
one of the Directors of the Brighton 
Railway Company, and certainly he must 
commend the wisdom ard prudence of 
that Company in not formulating and 
putting on their minutes a resolution of a 
somewhat intimidatory character, not 
merely towards their employés but to- 
wards Members of the House. He felt 
sure that so long as the Chair of the 
Directorate of that Company had its 
present occupant, one of the most en- 
lightened ezonomists of the country, the 
Brighton Company would not commit 
themselves to any scheme antagonistic 
to their employés. For many years 
he had been associated with Railway 
Companies, and he did not believe that 
if the Bill passed there would be any 
step taken on the part of the two com- 
panies having these regulations to put 
an end to their Mutual Insurance 
Societies, because it must be apparent to 
every business man that the advantage 
the members derive from these associa- 
tions with the companies would have to 
be made up in some other way if these 
Societies were, in the phrase which had 
been used by the Mover of the Amend- 
ment, “smashed up.” This was only 
another way of paying men their wages, 
and if the London and North Western 
Railway Company should be so badly 
advised as to break up their insurance 
fund, which, according to those who had 
defended the company, had produced so 
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many advantages other than strictly com- 
mercial, he was persuaded that the com- 
pany would have to make compensation to 
the men in the shape of increased wages. 
He did not think they would take such an 
unfortunate step, for when they came to 
consider Clause 3 employers would see the 
practical advantages there provided, which 
advocates of the companies had greatly 
minimised. He objected altogether to 
the principle of contracting out. The 
cases of the London and North Western 
and London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Companies had been presented 
to the House, but there were large num- 
bers of equally successful Railway Com- 
panies, whose men were as efficient, in- 
dustrious, aud loyal, and yet none of 
these firms had thought it necessary 
to secure the adhesion of their men by 
compelling them to adopt these humili- 
ating, these derogatory conditions. For 
instance, in the large and often hazar- 
dous enterprises undertaken by great 
contractors he had never heard that the 
power of compelling men to contract out 
of the Act had been exercised, and yet 
some of these great contractors, engaged 
in great public works requiring the em- 
ployment of from 3,000 to 20,000 men 
at a tine, had organised insurance funds 
to which they had contributed as largely 
as had the Railway Companies. The 
adoption of the principle of contracting 
out must lead to a great want of unifor- 
mity in industrial undertakings, and, by 
way of illustration, he would mention 
the case of a man in the employment of 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company working by the side of a man 
in the service of the Mersey Docks at 
Liverpool. In the case of a fatal acci- 
dent befalling these men the compensa- 
tion in the one case would be the ob- 
viously insignificant sum of £100—for a 
lump sum of £100 in the case of a man 
earning £2 a week was obviously insig- 
nificant—while the man working in the 
Mersey Docks, who was not compelled to 
contract out, and who availed himself of 
the provisions of the new Bill, on applica- 
tion to the Courts of the country would 
get a much bigher standard of compensa- 
tion. Manifestly, occurrences such as. 
these must create great dissatisfaction 
and must tend to the disadvantage of 
the Railway Company, the best qualified 
men being induced to transfer their 
labour to other industries. There had 
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been no Petitions that he was aware of 
presented to the House in favour of 
exemption from the operations of the Bill 
except from persons engaged in a few in- 
dustries which possessed insurance funds, 
thereby showing that the overwhelming 
sense of the working men of the country 
was in favour of the Bill as it stood. 
Believing, therefore, that the feeling of 
workmen generally was opposed to the 
Amendment, and that the Bill would not 
have a destructive effect on existing 
Provident Societies, and believing that 
the Amendment would place in the hands 
of some of the great monopolist indus- 
trial enterprises of the country means 
whereby to oppress and diminish the 
independence of their employés, he should 
vote against it. 

Mr. HALSEY (Herts, Watford) said, 
that representing, as he had the honour 
to do, a considerable number of those 
workmen who would be affected by 
the Amendment, he felt that he 
did not wish to give a silent vote on this 
oceasion. He had had it put most 
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strongly before him that these men were, 
with what amounted to practical unani- 
mity, anxious to continue under the pre- 


sent system. It certainly seemed to him 
that the hon. Gentleman who had last 
addressed the House could hardly know 
much of the men employed by the London 
and North Western Company if he sup- 
posed that they would for a moment sub- 
mit to any “humiliating or derogatory 
conditions.” He knew no more inde- 
pendent set of men. The hon. Member 
for Battersea, in a long and eloquent 
speech, which they all admired, but 
which would have been more appropriate 
on the Second Reading of the Bill, had 
criticised the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin for 
intervening in the Debate, declaring that 
the right hon. Gentleman had no special 
mandate to represent the men of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway. Noone 
imagined that the right hon. Gentleman 
had such mandate. He had risen to re- 
spond to the constant allusions and 
appeals that had been made as to the 
probable action of the Directors of the 
London and North Western Railway in 
this matter. Far from having no right 
to intervene in the Debate the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been guilty of 
neglect of duty, occupying the position 
he did as a Director of the company, if he 
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had not risen to deal with the question 
after what had been said in the Debate. 
The hon. Member for Battersea asked if 
the 70,000 men were to dictate to 
330,000 other workmen, and the 60,000 
belonging to the four existing Railroad 
Trades Unions. But these men asked 
for nothing of the sort. They did not 
seek to dictate to anybody ; they did not 
wish to compel anyone to subscribe to 
the conditions of their Insurance Socie- 
ties. All they asked was what he 
thought, as Englishmen, they had a right 
to ask—namely, to be left alone, and to 
be allowed to remain under those condi- 
tions which they had found by experi- 
ence to be satisfactory, and which they 
rightly believed would be more satisfac- 
tory in the future than the conditions 
which would prevail under the Bill as it 
at present stood. When they were told, 
as the hon. Member for Aberdeen had 
told them, that this was a purely bogus 
agitation, and that the workmen were 
being made tools of to their own injury, all 
he would say to him—as he would say 
to the last speaker—was that he could 
not have much acquaintance with the 
character and independence of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway Com- 
pany’s workpeople. Coming to the Bill, 
he (Mr. Halsey) fully admitted that the 
power to contract out was one which 
ought to be given with the greatest 
caution, and which ought to be fenced 
round with safeguards to prevent its 
abuse, and this was also recognised by 
the Mover of the Amendment, who had 
provided five clear safeguards. In the first 
place, the Amendment provided that every 
agreement of this sort should provide for 
every accident that could occur, and 
not merely those that would come under 
the Bill ; secondly,it provided that the 
contributions should be regularly paid, 
and should not be spasmodic ; thirdly,’ it 
provided that two-thirds of the men, in 
each case, should vote in secret ballot for 
contracting out ; fourthly, it provided 
that such ballot should be under the 
Board of Trade ; and, lastly, it provided 
that a fresh ballot might be taken every 
three years—and as to this provision he 
had no doubt that if that period did not 
meet with approval his hon. Friend in 
charge of the Amendment would agree to 
any reasonable modification. In the face 
of these safeguards there could be no 
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being abused. It had the great advantage 
—and this was the reason why the men 
who were under it were so anxious that 
the power should continue—that it gave 
compensation to all. There were no legal 
expenses to be paid. There was no 
wriggling and haggling. Nine-tenths of 
the accidents which occurred took place 
through the fault of the persons who 
were injured, and while, under the Bill as 
it stood, no compensation would be given 
in these cases, under the Amendment 
every one would receive compensation. 
It might be true that a very small num- 
ber of men might be able, under the Bill, 
to obtain from a jury higher compensa- 
tion than would be given under the con- 
tracting-out system, but the men had 
cousidered that point, and had wisely pre- 
ferred the means by which all would get, 
as a certainty, a fixed compensation. 
They appeared to him to be in the posi- 
tion of the person who invested his 
money in the Debenture Stock of a com- 
pany, preferring to have a fixed rate of 
interest rather than be like the ordinary 
Stock-holder, with a possibility of getting, 
on some occasions, a much _ higher 
dividend but a greater possibility of 
getting no return for his money at all. 
The Home Secretary had said that he 
doubted whether the men clearly under- 
stood the question on which the ballot 
was taken in connection with the London 
and North Western Railway. He (Mr. 
Halsey) could only say that if the right 
hon, Gentleman had attended, as he had 
done, a meeting of the men—a meeting 
held on their own initiative—at which 
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this very question was discussed, aud 
had seen how thoroughly they understood 
the matter, he would not have had the 
slightest doubt as to what their opinion 


was. For himself he could say that be 
never was at a meeting, for any purpose, 
where every one who spoke and every one 
who listened more thoroughly took 
up every point that was made 
and better understood every phase 
and aspect of the subject discussed. 
There were some opponents of the con- 
tracting-out system present at the meet- 
ing, but they only served to bring out 
into stronger relief the practical unani- 
mity of the men. There was another 
point which had already been dealt with 
by previous speakers—namely, as to the 
men forfeiting the advantages of the 
Insurance Societies when they left the 
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company. He would draw attention to 
the fact that in this respect the men were 
in the same position as an ordinary person 
who insured against accident mostly for a 
year. Such person could not expect 
compensation beyond the time covered by 
the premium paid, and the only differ- 
ence between this case and the cases of 
the workmen was that the former paid 
premiums for a year, while the latter 
mostly paid from week to week. The 
insurance ran for a week, and if the 
workman left the service of the company 
he thereby ceased to be a member of the 
Society, and, equally, he ceased to pay 
his premiums. It was hard to see, there- 
fore, on what principle a workman could 
claim any return of the funds he had 
previously paid. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had asked why the clause 
should be limited to certain companies. 
He admitted that he did not see why it 
should be so limited; he should like to 
see it extended, but the limitation, he 
understood, was inserted in order to 
conciliate certain Members who were 
expected to oppose the clause, and it was 
certainly ungracious of those who caused 
that limitation to be inserted as a sort of 
compromise to now turn round and make 
it a ground for opposing the clause. He 
could only point this out—that at the 
present time they were only on the 
second reading of the clause, and that if 
it should be carried it would be com- 
petevt for the right hon. Gentleman or 
any other Member to move to strike out 
the words limiting its operation. If such 
a Motion were made it would have his 
(Mr. Halsey’s) support. They were 
often told that the object of legislation 
ought to be to confer the greatest happi- 
ness on the greatest number. That was 
what he had in view. He desired that 
the greatest advantages should be con- 
ferred on the largest number of work- 
men. He and all those who supported 
the Amendment asked that the interests 
of the many should not be sacrificed, on 
account of a possible, though a very 
doubtful and very rare payment, toa 
small majority. Those Societies were 
calculated to promote friendly feeling and 
mutual confidence between employer and 
employed, and surely it would be a wise 
and statesmanlike policy on the part of 
any Member, no matter on which side of 
the House he sat, to foster them. He 
hoped, therefore, the House would pause 
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before taking any steps that would tend 
to destroy that means of harmony, and 
substituted a state of things in which 
suspicion and mistrust might be en- 
gendered, and which might be fraught 
with evil consequences far  out- 
weighing the small advantages which 
an infinitesimal minority might enjoy 
through the rejection of the Amendment. 
It was because he held these views that 
he should give a most cordial support to 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. ©. E. SHAW (Stafford) said, 
that in addressing the House for the first 
time as a new Member, he claimed the 
indulgence which was always so readily 
accorded. He felt it incumbent on him 
to rise in his place in order to give his 
reasons for supporting the Amendment. 
He felt it the more incumbent on him 
when he remembered that it had been 
stated from those Benches by the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen that they—those who 
had been scheduled by the hon. Member for 
Battersea as “ numbering 12 ”—had beea 
frightened into supporting the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Crewe. He could 
assure the House that the decision he 
had come to he had arrived at after much 
careful thought and against prior con- 
viction. When the London and North 
Western Railway Company employes 
asked him to meet them in order to hear 
their views and to express his own he 
was exceedingly struck with one thing 
that happened. He had said to them— 
“ You have certain advantages under 
your scheme, but although you are 
60,000 men you are but a mere drop in 
the labour bucket of this country. What 
position shall I be placed in if the Go- 
vernment ofthe day say that rather than 
include this Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Crewe they will give up 
the Bill?” The unanimous reply was 
that they did not wish that their fellow 
workmen throughout the country should 
forfeit the benefits of the Bill, and that 
rather than that they would give up 
their insurance scheme. They had said 
— Under such circumstances we give 
you free leave to vote for the Govern- 
ment.” He asked that the other Labour 
Representatives should be equally disin- 
terested, and not pursue a dog-in-the- 
manger policy, because that was what it 
came to. The whole weight of the 
argument of the hon. Member seemed to 
be that the men of the London and North 
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Western Company were outside the 
Trade Unions. As a Radical he had 
always advised, and should continue to 
advise, all workmen to belong to a Trade 
Union, but he objected to their being 
coerced into it. The Bill, as a whole, 
had his hearty support, and he would not 
injure it; while approving it on general 
grounds, he was in favour of the Insur- 
ance Societies being retained. The Home 
Secretary, in introducing the measure on 
February 20, said that the mutual insur- 
ance schemes had in many cases been 
productive of the best results. There 
was no qualification in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. There could be 
no better than the best results. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said in the 
course of his remarks that the Act of 
1880 was a great step in advance, but 
that it had been productive and provoca- 
tive of contracting out, and he said— 
“The incentive will be much greater under 
the pressure of the present measure.” 
But there was no “ will” about it. They 
were dealing with the past and not with 
the future—that was to say, with the 
mutual insurance schemes in force at 
this moment, and they it was which had 
been tried and had proved to be productive 
of the best results. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that the hon. Member 
for Crewe was not logical, and that he 
should deal with the future as well as 
the past. He (Mr. Shaw) agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman entirely ; but 
neither were those who opposed the 
Amendment strictly logical, for if 
they were they would prevent in- 
surance by employers and prevent com- 
promise after un accident. They would 
insist upon every case being taken into a 
Court of Law. The Home Secretary 
said that the men would get more under 
the Bill than out of the fund. But there 
was an old proverb about a bird in the 
hand being more valuable than two in the 
bush. He thought a safe £100 or £150 
from the treasury chest of the fund was 
much better than a problematical £300 
or £400 to be argued out in a Court of 
Law, to say nothing of the question of 
costs. It was said the men had been 
deluded by the ballot. Besides, the 
London and North Western Company 
not only found employment for a man 
who had been injured—employment of a 
kind suited to his capacity—but they 
provided for the widow of a man who 
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had been killed. If a widow were to get 
£250 or £300 in a Court of Law, would 
that provide for her future? But he 
would urge another point, and although 
he was not a lawyer and possessed of a 
legal mind, he believed it was a fact that, 
although the London and North Western 
Railway Company did compel their men 
to contract out of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, yet when they did contract 
themselves out of the Act they did not 
in any shape or form contract them- 
selves out of the Common Law of 
the country. The hon. Member for 
Battersea claimed that 50 per cent. 
of the cases were preventable, there- 
fore it might be taken that 50 per 
cent. came under the Common Law. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary laid great stress on the point with 
regard to the ballot paper. Now, he 
must say that the question placed before 
the men of the London and North 
Western Company was simple in the 
extreme. They might argue as_ they 
liked that it was not a question be- 
tween sweeping away this mutual 
insurance scheme and adherence to 
the present Bill; but when they 
came down to the common sense 
of the facts to suppose that men of that 
class could be deceived by a ballot paper 
was absurd. He heartily agreed with 
the hon. Member who said that they 
belonged to the highest class of labour. 
They represented the aristocracy of 
labour. If the ballot had been taken on 
false issues, let the Home Secretary and 
those who agreed with him go and 
address the men, and let the ballot be 
taken again on the present Amendment 
in January, 1894. With regard to the 
ballot in factories where no more than 
200 or 300 men were employed, he was 
sure that the Factory Inspectors would 
be able to devise some system whereby a 
satisfactory ballot could be taken. He 
did not object to the Home Secretary's 
term “insurance against strikes” as 
applicable to these funds. The London 
and North Western wanted their men to 
be happy and contented, and it was 
because their men were happy and con- 
tented that the hon. Member for Battersea 
and others were attacking these funds. 
All the companies would get better work 
out of their people when the men had not 
to dread a suit in the Law Courts hanging 
over them. The Home Secretary had 
spoken in this matter as a lawyer and 
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special pleader, and not as a man of ex- 
perience in the employment of large 
bodies of men in commercial matters. It 
had been pointed out that the Great 
Eastern Railway Company and the Mid- 
land subscribed to insurance funds, but 
did not make contracting out a sine qua 
non. Well, he would inform Members 
who had not hitherto seen their way to 
vote for the Amendment that the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
also subscribed to the Friendly Societies ; 
therefore, it was not correct, as the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen had _ said, 
that a man when he left the ser- 
vice of that company was thrown 
on the world with no resources. It 
was said that any man who left the 
service of the London and North Western 
Railway Company, except in consequence 
of injury or death, forfeited the amount 
which would otherwise be due to him. 
As the preceding speaker said, however, 
this was an accident assurance. There 
was no surrender value on a fire policy, 
and this was exactly the same kind of 
thing. The North Staffordshire Company 
had not been mentioned in connection with 
these Societies. ‘That company’s Society 
had, he understood, solved the question 
of old age pensions from this point of 
view, as it gave a five-shilling superan- 
nuation allowance, with exemption from 
payment of premium after 25 years’ 
service. It was not fair to pick out par- 
ticular years from the London and North 
Western Company’s Returns, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, as one hon. Member 
had done. It was necessary to take the 
whole number of years prior to 1880, and 
the whole number of years since that 
date. If this were done, it would be 
found that the number of deaths had 
fallen exactly one-third since the mutual 
assurance scheme came into operation, 
This fact disposed entirely of the fal- 
lacy that mutual assurance caused 
accidents. The hon. Member for Bat- 
tersea (Mr. Burns), if he had proved 
anything on this point, had proved too 
much—namely, that there ought to be 
no Employers’ Liability Act at all. 
The hon. Member’s argument was that 
men became careless if they knew that 
they could get compensation in the 
event of an accident. An Employers’ 
Liability Act enabled them to get com- 
pensation, and therefore, according to 
the hon. Member’s argument, there 
ought not to be such an Act. With 
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regard to the £22,000, which had been 
so much the object of discussion, he 
wished hon. Members would clearly 
understand that that was not the full 
extent and limit of the London and 
North Western Railway Company’s 
liability. If men were careless, and 
there was a surplusage of accidents, 
there must be a levy alike upon masters 
and men. If that was the case with 
regard to the London and North 
Western, it was a fortiori the case with 
regard to the Brighton Company. He 
supported the proposed new clause 
because, to his mind, it was eminently 
reasonable. Both masters and men 
wanted to be left alone on this question, 
and he thought it was somewhat hard 
that the Government, which had hitherto 
not found time to arbitrate in the great 
strike which was rending capital and 
labour asunder in this country, should 
have found time to injure if not to wreck 
the Societies which had proved of so 
much benefit alike to master and work- 
man. There were 200,000 men belonging 
to these Societies. ‘The number must be 
multiplied by five to get at the families 
dependent on them, so that there were 
1,000,000 individuals in the United 
Kingdom whom the action of the House 
upon this Resolution would affect either 
for better or worse. The proposed 
new clause would injure no one, and 
would merely continue within very 
restricted limits what the Home Secre- 
tary had been pleased to describe as 
arrangements which had been productive 
of the best possible results. 

*Mr. ROBY (Laneashire, S.E., 
Eccles) said, he heartily approved of the 
Bill, and thanked the Government for its 
introduction. He heartily approved also 
of the clause for preventing in general 
contracting out of the Act, but he could 
notsee that he was bound in conse yuence 
to destroy or, at any rate, to run great 
risk of destroying, certain existing 
arrangements which, in the opinion of 
those under them, were’ working 
satisfactorily. The question had been 
brought before him by those of 
his constituents who worked on the 
London and North Western Railway. 
At a meeting presided over by the 
Deputy Mayor of Eccles the other day, 
ont of the 80 persons present, only eight 
were found to vote against the proposal 
now before the House. He was bound 
to add that an ordinary monthly meeting 
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of the Patricroft branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants was 
held the following day. Of this branch, 
78 members were said to belong to the 
Mutual Insurance Society, but only 19 
persons were present, and of these, 14 
voted in favour of and five against 
a resolution directed against con- 
tracting out of the Act generally, 
and not specificaily against the present 
Amendment. He had no doubt what- 
ever that the great mass of the servants 
of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company in his Division of Lanca- 
shire were strongly in favour of the pro- 
posed new clause. He had discussed the 
matter with many of them, and they had 
pointed out to him the great advantages 
they derived from the existence of the 
Society. After all he had heard, he 
could not fora moment doubt that they 
were getting greater advantages under 
the present arrangement than they would 
do under the Act. In the first place, 
they got the help given at once. In the 
second place, there was no dispute about 
contributory negligence, as the compensa- 
tion applied to all accidents. In the 
third place, they obtained compensation 
without a lawsuit. He believed he 
spoke the common opinion of all when he 
said that a lawsuit on such a matter was 
often a very doubtful experiment. It 
was certain to cost a great deal, whether 
the plaintiff won or not, and there was 
always a great protraction of misery 
before it was concluded. If there was 
one blessing to be desired more than 
another by a person who had sustained 
au accident it was that he should avoid 
a lawsuit. Members of an Insurance 
Society had also the contingent advantage 
of possible employment by the company 
in the same post or some other. He 
could see no reason why he should give a 
vote which would in any way destroy an 
arrangement of this kind, unless the con- 
tinuance of such an arrangement would 
be fatal to the general working and the 
general principles of the Act. He should 
vote for the Resolution, because it dealt 
with existing arrangements only. He 
was not prepared for one moment to 
extend it beyond existing arrangements, 
and he was not in the least frightened by 
the language some people used about its 
not being logical. When people talked 
about logic in matters of polities he 
attached little importance to what they 
said. In the first place, politics were 
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always very practical, and it was not 
always easy to express them in a logical 
form; while, in the second place, the 
logic generally quoted was bad logic. 
Because he voted for existing contracts 
it was by no means a matter of good 
logic to say that he ought to vote for 
future contracts. There were a great 
many institutions in this country which 
he was not prepared to destroy unless he 
found them to be really injurious to the 
public interest, but which he should not 
think of reproducing. He drew the 
widest distinction between the main- 
tenance of an_ existing arrange- 
ment and the allowance of a future 
arrangement. If the clause was not 
sufficiently restricted to existing con- 
tracts he should be quite prepared to 
improve it in that respect. The matter 
seemed to him to be one of ordinary 
common sense. When an arrangement 
was working well in the opinion of those 
who were under it, why should Parlia- 
ment needlessly destroy it? It would 
be an incidental advantage in future, if 
the Resolution were carried, to have work- 
ing side by side the Act and a separate 
arrangement. In a very few years it 
would be seen which of the two was in 
practice the more conducive to the bene- 
fit of the railway servants or other 
employés, and also whether it could 
in any way be truly alleged that an 
arrangement of this kind tended to in- 
crease the risk of accidents, 
Masor-GEneraL GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith) said that, as many of his 
constituents were employed on _ the 
London and North Western Railway, he 
thought it his duty to voice their 
request to that House not to do away 
with that which they believed to be a 
beneficial insurance fund. It had been 
said by several Members that the agita- 
tion in. favour of the Resolution was a 
bogus one, got up at the dictation of the 
Directors, and that the men themselves 
were practically coerced. He might say 
that one of the most persistent people 
who had put the matter before him was 
a London and North Western engine- 
driver, who was selected as the chairman 
of a meeting of some hundreds of railway 
men held in the North of England. <A 
man of that sort was no more likely to 
be coerced than was the hon. Member for 
Battersea (Mr. J. Burns) or some of the 
other Labour Members. He was acting, 
as he believed, for the good of his class, 
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and he had told him (Major-General 
Goldsworthy) that the reason why he 
thought the insurance fund so important 
was, that in reference to railway acci- 
dents it was very difficult to prove that 
there was no contributory negligence, 
and that the Society gave to the man 
who was so unfortunate as to meet with 
an accident certain compensation. He 
(Major-General Goldsworthy) would 
admit that an insurance of £100 
at death seemed a small matter. At 
the same time it must be remembered 
that the £100 was certain, and if a man 
met with an accident through partly his 
own fault or through the carelessness of 
some fellow-servant in the company’s 
employ, he might still rely on receiving 
that £100, without the necessity of 
instituting legal proceedings. It was 
that certainty that made the London and 
North Western Railway Company’s 
employés so anxious to retain their 
present Society. He would not labour 
that point. A good deal had been said 
by various Members who had addressed 
the House as to the desires of the men, 
but he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary that if he 
would like to see the employé of whom he 
had spoken to-night he would do his 
best to bring him to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, so that he might be assured that 
this was a bond fide expression of opinion. 
He thought it was in the best interests of 
peace, aud calculated to promote the pre- 
vention of strikes, that these Societies 
should not be done away with, and he 
was quite certain that all right-feeling 
people in the House must regret the want 
of them when they saw a strike like 
the present taking place, a strike which 
was so much to be deplored. They 
could only desire that other Societies 
like this could be established, and 
other arrangements between employers 
and employed which would prevent the 
misery and trouble of strikes. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
was glad he was afforded the opportunity 
of speaking on this very important new 
clause which had been proposed to this 
very important Bill, and he was glad be- 
canse it had given him a great deal of 
anxiety as to how he should vote. He 
fully recognised the great importance of 
this Bill to the working classes of the 
country in general ; and also its import- 
ance to the workmen of the London and 
North Western Railway Company and 
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other kindred Railway Companies. He did 
not propose to follow the hon. Member for 
Battersea in his attack upon the London 
and North Western Railway Company. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that it 
was necessary for his argument to 
establish that the London and North 
Western Railway Company was a body 
which in some ways was hardly credit- 
able to our civilisation, and he invited 
the House to say whether the London 
and North Western Railway Company or 
the Chartered Company of South Africa 
was the more guilty body. He thought 
the comparison of the hon. Member was 
singularly unfortunate, because they had 
no information at present which could in- 
duce them to lay any blame on the 
Chartered Company of South Africa, and 
he was quite sure that the London and 
North Western Railway Company did 
not massacre the natives of this country, 
for there was no railway more free from 
accidents. He only knew the railway in 
the humble capacity of a traveller. He 
knew it to be a line that was admirably 
managed, and that its servants could 
favourably compare for intelligence and 
civility with the servants of any Railway 
Company in this country, or in any part 
of Europe. He did not propose to follow 
the hon. Member for Battersea into the 
question of coercion in the matter of the 
ballot taken by the London and North 
Western Company, because he had seen 
enough of the servants of that company 
to convince him that it was nonsense to 
speak of coercion in the case of such 
men. Besides, he saw that the Members 
of the House who had been elected by 
these servants were in favour of the 
clause, and there could not be stronger 
testimony of the fact that railway 
servants unquestionably desired that the 
existing state of things with regard to 
mutual insurance should be preserved. 
But the proposal of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Crewe was not limited to 
cases like the Londonand North Western 
Company. He noticed that the Home 
Secretary based his brilliant attack on the 
clause on two grounds, which he thought 
were not consistent. One was that the 
clause dealt with all kinds of employers 
and all kinds of servants ; that it was not 
limited to great employers of labour like 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company, the Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Company, and the Messrs. Arm- 
strong of Newcastle; but that it included 
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smaller employers—employers of 200 
men or less, and that in these cases there 
was no guarantee of the secrecy of the 
ballot. He was inelined to agree 
strongly with the Home Secretary for 
the reason he had stated, and also 
because in the cases of small employers 
there was no possible guarantee that the 
funds would be continuous, or if an acci- 
dent happened that full compensation 
would be forthcoming. Then there 
were other difficulties. The clause 
embraced not merely the small employers 
existing at present, but embraced their 
successors in business, which would 
mean that the right would become a 
species of assets to be transferred by a 
sale toa new employer. It also included 
employers and servants of mines in South 
Wales. He was not personally familiar 
with the insurance funds established in 
connection with these mines; but he 
had read the evidence given before the 
Labour Commission, and he had found 
that in some cases, at any rate, the men 
were compelled to join these Societies— 
that, having entered the service, they 
were bound to contribute to the funds. 
That was one of the grounds of the 
admirable attack on the clause by the 
Home Secretary—that the clause was too 
large, and embraced too many cases. It 
seemed to him that when they came to the 
Home Secretary’s second ground of.attack, 
something different was to be said. That 
second ground of attack was that the 
fight in the House was really made on 
behalf of the London and North 
Western Railway Company and other 
Railway Companies which had similar 
funds. It seemed to him, and to a 
number of hon. Members with whom he 
had had conversation on the subject, 
that the case of the London and North 
Western Company was unanswerable ; 
and if his hon. Friend the Member for 
Crewe had been able to limit the clause 
so as to avoid bringing in dubious mines, 
the small employers, and institutions as 
to which they knew very little, then his 
hon. Friend would have met the great 
objection to the clause as it stood. The 
strength of the attack of the Home 
Secretary undoubtedly lay in the charge 
that the clause was too wide. The other 
point of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the fight was on behalf of the London 
and North Western Railway Company, 
and that they were not entitled to privi- 
leged legislation, had failed entirely, for 
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the question then was, whether a sufficient 
ease had been made out by the company 
to contract out of the Act ? He thought 
the case had been proved up to the hilt, 
as the bulk of the men _ themselves 
were satisfied with their position. He 
had been much struck by the argument 
that in those days of labour difficulties 
and disputes, which spread distress 
throughout large districts, it was a 
dangerous and unfortunate thing to 
destroy the harmony between employers 
and employed where it existed, as in 
the case of these Railway Companies it 
unquestionably did exist. He ventured 
also to say that the Home Secretary was 
not quite accurate in the view he had 
taken of these funds. The right hon. 
Gentleman made the complaint that 
when a man left the service of the Rail- 
way Company he was not allowed in any 
way to receive benefits from the fund to 
which he had probably contributed for 
years. The point of the fund was that 
it was an insurance while the man was 
in the employ of the company. The 
question the House had now to determine 
was whether the clause should or should 
not be read a second time. As might 
have been gathered from his remarks, he 
had considerable doubt and difficulty in 
the matter. - He thought the House 
should not do anything which would 
imperil the funds of the London and 
North Western and other Railway Com- 
panies ; but, at the same time, he had a 
strong opinion that the clause was much 
too wide, bringing in as it did cases that 
should not be made exceptions to the 
general rule of law. Under the circum- 
stances, he had no option but to give his 
vote against the clause unless his hon. 
Friend the Member for Crewe was 
willing—which he understood he was 
not—to modify it in the direction he had 
stated. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
Yes, if the clause is read a second time, 
but not before. 

Mr. DODD said, that if the clause had 
been limited, for example, to companies 
incorporated by special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, he would have supported it, be- 
cause those were companies who had 
been before Parliamentary Committees, 
and had shown that they were responsible 
people carrying out some objects of 
public importance and utility. In the 
case of railways and other such 
works, Parliament had such control over 
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them—for they could not move a step 
without first coming to Parliament for 
powers—that it was not unfair to give 
them special privileges ; and the House, 
he thougbt, was entitled to say from ex- 
perience that the Railway Companies’ 
treatment of their servants was, on the 
whole, thoroughly good. He therefore 
said that, though he voted against the 
clause—because it included matters which 
it should not include—he did so with the 
utmost regret, because in doing so he was 
possibly for the moment imperilling the 
position of the railway servants. But it 
was only for the moment, for he had great 
hopes that either by a new clause or by 
some Amendment or arrangement the case 
of those Railway Companies would be 
met. These 60,000 railway servants 
had anu unanswerable case, and their 
position should not be destroyed, 
He was much struck by the argument 
of the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter), who pointed out they 
need be in no fear; there was no 
danger of imperilling the position of the 
funds of the Railway Companies ; but, 
unfortunately, since he heard that admir- 
able speech of the hon. Member, he had 
read a speech made before the Com- 
mittee which considered the Bill, and 
he there found the hon. Member pre- 
sented arguments which were more 
cogent than those now presented to the 
House. Before the Committee the hon. 
Member said that some years ago his 
attention had been called to the question 
of old age pensions, and he made in- 
quiries from some of the Railway Com- 
panies, when he was put in possession of 
the Rules of the Societies connected 
with those companies. Proceeding the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) 
said he must point out to the Committee 
that a very much larger question was in- 
volved than the mere question of com- 
pensation for accidents, because he found 
the most valuable provisions were made 
not only in the case of accidents, but in 
the case of sickness, and sickness not 
arising from ordinary employment. There 
was, said the hon. Member, a whole net- 
work, not only giving compensation, but 
making provision for cases of sickness 
aud old age. Then the hon. Member 
continued to say he could not resist the 
impression that in these Benefit Societies 
there was an admirable provision for the 
railway servant. He (Mr. Dodd) thought 
the hon. Member, when he addressed the 
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House, must have forgotten there were 
shorthand notes, or else, on reconsidera- 
tion, the hon. Member had recanted all 
these views. He would venture to ask 
the House to take the sound view that 
was taken by the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) when before the 
Committee. The hon. Member further 
said that, if they were to do anything by 
this Act that would have the effect of 
destroying that valuable provision, they 
would be doing something injurious to 
the railway servants, and not absolutely 
required for the benefit of any other 
class in the country. What the em- 
ployers entering into those contracts 
desired, and what they would be satisfied 
with, was a provision by which they 
might avoid litigation altogether, and 
therefore anything that fell short 
would fail to satisfy the employers. 
Whether, if the Bill passed as it stood, 
the Railway Companies would withdraw 
their support of these Societies was, of 
course, a question on which he had no 
information ; but, as it seemed to him, at 
all events, a great inducement on which 
they had entered into those arrange- 
ments would be taken away, because 
that great inducement was to avoid the 
possibility of all litigation. On the whole, 
having regard to the earlier opinions 
of the hon. Member for Aberdeen, 
viewing all the circumstances of the case, 
and because he considered the clause as 
being too wide, he (Mr. Dodd) felt bound 
to go against it, though he did so with 
regret. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, his hon. and learned Friend would 
forgive him if he said that, having 
attended to his speech, he found it very 
mysterious, except that the hon. Member 
was not going to vote with them 
on this occasion in favour of the 
Amendment. He should not have inter- 
vened in this Debate but for the fact 
that he had the modesty to think that 
he could put forward two or three 
reasons for supporting the hon. Member 
for Crewe (Mr. M‘Laren) in this 
matter that were not quite the 
same as those already adduced. Mem- 
ber after Member had spoken of a 

rticular company — the London and 

North Western—and, if he might use 
the expression, it had really in this 
Debate been ridden to death as if it were 
the only company concerned. That was 
not the fact ; it was selected for the pur- 
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pose of illustration, and used as such with 
great effect and propriety. But what he 
wanted to draw the attention of the 
House to—and he hoped he was not 
impertinent in saying to bring it back 
to the real issue of—was this : that the very 
simple question involved in this Debate 
was whether employers and employed 
might have liberty to contract or not, or 
whether they were to be prohibited from 
doing that which, so far as had been 
demonstrated to the House, both parties 
had done willingly and gladly for 
their mutual benefit. If he thought 
that any true bill had been made 
out against employers for having im- 
properly coerced or compelled their 
servants to take certain action he would 
be the last man to vote as he was going 
to vote thatevening. He hoped that the 
day was long past when the employer 
would coerce his workmen for the beuefit 
of his own pocket or otherwise, and he 
hoped also that the day might not be far 
distant—and here he regretted that the 
hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. J. 
Burns) was not present—ahen another 
system of coercion and of interference 
between master and servant would fade 
and disappear. Let him just put a little 
light on this subject as an old lawyer of 
25 years’ standing at the Bar [A 
laugh.| Yes, 25 years this month he had 
belonged to that so-called unsympathetic 
profession. Let him point out, by way of 
illustration, why a working man preferred, 
as had been said to-night, a bird in the 
hand to two in the bush. First, if he 
went to law he had to find the money to 
do it, unless some speculative attorney 
would take it up on the terms—if he 
won, he paid himself, and if he did not, he 
charged nothing. He did not say that 
individual was to be found very often; 
nevertheless, he had been found. 
Secondly, the working man would ask 
himself if he had a good canse of 
action; should he succeed; had he 
been guilty of what the law called con- 
tributory negligence? because, if so, he 
could not succeed. Thirdly, what 
would the jury give him ? Fourthly— 
and this was one of those things which 
he hoped was to disappear before long 
—what would happen on the day of 
reckoning? The working man knew 
that if he got from a jwy a sum 
larger than that which he would obtain 
from a Mutual Association, he would get 
less from his solicitor than the amount 
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he had recovered at the jury’s hands be- 
cause of that unwholesome part of the 
law, which said there was a difference 
between taxed costs as between party 
and party, and between solicitor and 
client. If a man was awarded £50 by 
@ jury—not an unusual sum for an 
injury to a foot, or a hand, or an eye— 
when the time came for settlement he 
found he received something less than 
the sum the jury awarded. That, he 
thought, might operate on the minds of 
the men of this country. If the work- 
ing men thought they would rather make 
these contracts with their employers, and 
the employers found they led to good 
feeling, goodwill, and the prevention of 
quarrels and strikes, ought they not to 
pause long and to pause carefully before 
they gave their acquiescence to that 
legislation which would do away, in 
effect, with these mutual undertakings, 
and put master and man more at arms’ 
length ? This Bill had been spoken of 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary as a Bill that 
would prevent litigation. It was nothing 
of the sort, for the simple reason that 
if they prevented mutual arrangements 
they drove one and the other party to fight 
it out in theCourts of Law. Therefore, he 
said by way of prophecy that as the Act of 
1880 had been fruitful of a great deal of 
good in the sense of making people come 
to an understanding, this Act would be 
known as the Act that did much to 
create litigation between master and 
man. Might he draw attention to what 
it was the Home Secretary said on the 
8th of this month ?— 


“This is not a measure brought forward in 
the pecuniary interests of working men or 
employers, but a measure advocated because we 
believe, unless you make this change in the 
law, you will neither secure adequate compensa- 
tion in the event of injury to persons engaged in 
industrial employment, nor, what is still more 
important, the incentive to employers to take 
due precautions for the safe conduct of their 
industrial employment.” 
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He would like to make an observation 
on that sentence which seemed to him 
to be fallacious. If the Bill was not 
introduced for their pecuniary interests, 
why was it introduced ? Why not leave 
them as they now were, to be settled by 
a Board of Conciliation —of mutual 
assurance for mutual benefit? But the 
right hon. Gentleman contradicted him- 
self, for he said that unless this change 
in the law was made workmen would not 
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get an adequate compensation. And was 
it likely that, if they introduced this Bill 
without the Amendment, they would 
get that friendly pecuniary settlement 
between master and man? In con- 
clusion—for he had no wish to detain 
the House at that time of night—was it 
not an extraordinary circumstance to find 
sitting on the Treasury Bench two right 
hon. Gentlemen like the Home Secretary 
on the one hand and the President of the 
Local Government Board on the other? 
Not many days ago they heard the last- 
named gentleman presenting to them the 
fitness, the competency, the capacity 
of the working man not only to take care 
of himself, but to govern others in Parish 
Council—putting him upon a pedestal 
higher than ever before. He hoped, for 
many reasons, the right hon. Gentleman 
might be able to place him there, and he 
(Mr. Bucknill), for one, should be pleased 
to see the Parish Councils Bill carried 
if properly amended. On the other hand, 
the Home Secretary placed the same 
man on the lowest possible pedestal, 
telling him he was both a booby and a 
baby, incapable of taking care of himself, 
even though he should be an Inspector, 
a collector, a guard, or an engine driver 
of the North Western Company, who 
had to-night been called the aristocracy 
of the working classes. He preferred 
the estimate of them taken by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
that acted upon by the Home Secretary. 
*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
told them he was standing up for free- 
dom of contract as against coercion, 
but where did he find freedom of 
contract in this Amendment? The 
Amendment said nothing about freedom 
of contract ; it provided that, upon a vote, 
two-thirds of the working men of any 
Insurance Society should bind the 
remaining one-third. That might be a 
most excellent principle. He was not 
going to say anything against it, but 
whatever else it might be it was not 
freedom of contract. Why did not the 
hon. and learned Gentleman have the 
courage of his convictions, and propose 
that any working man should be at 
liberty to make any bargain he chose 
with his employers, and to contract him- 
self on any terms out of the benefit of 
the Bill ? Then the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would occupy a tenable and logical 
position. TheAmendment might be de- 
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fended on many grounds, but the ground 
that it embodied freedom of contract 
seemed to him to show a misconception of 
the terms of the clausethe hon. Member for 
Crewe (Mr. M‘Laren) had brought before 
the House. The hon. Member for Watford 
(Mr. Halsey) told them, in his ingenuous 
speech, that he never addressed the 
House unless he had some important 
interest to defend. He (Mr. Paul) felt 
he ought to offer an apology for taking 
part in this Debate, because he had no con- 
nection, directly or indirectly, except as a 
passenger, with eitherthe North Western 
or the London and Brighton Railways; 
but he would venture to point out, large 
employers as these great Corporations 
were, this was a Bill and this was an 
Amendment which affected the whole 
industrial population of the United King- 
dom, and the London and North Western 
Railway was not the universe nor even 
Great Britain, though it was a very im- 
portant Corporation which was most 
admirably represented in this House. 
His own constituency had no interest 
in the London and North Western 
Company, but there were in the con- 
stituency many working men, every one 
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of whom was vitally affected by the 


provisions of this Bill. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Stockton (Mr. Wrightson) said 
that every one ought to be able to con- 
tract himself out of a bad Bill. He 
quite agreed, but he thought there was a 
preliminary process—namely, that the 
Bill should have been rejected. 
The hon. Member for Stockton 
did not oppose the Second Reading, 
and no vote against the Second Reading 
was taken. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for South St. Pancras (Sir J. 
Goldsmid) said it was to the interest of 
Railway Companies to avoid accidents. 
No doubt; but that was an argument 
against any Employers’ Liability Bill 
whatever. The London and North 
Western Railway had a very great—he 
had almost said an unfair—advantage in 
this House, because it was represented 
by the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Plunket). He 
remembered hearing the right hon. 
Gentleman once say he would do all he 
could to make a particular measure more 
detestable, but the fact was that he could 
not deal with any subject without making 
it more attractive. If anything were 
required to commend the Rules of the 
North Western Insurance Fund, the 
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brilliant advocacy of the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been sufficient. 
He (Mr. Paul) would have no objection 
to an Amendment being introduced into 
the Bill which would provide that the 
sum recovered by any workman should 
be paid into Court, and that the solicitor 
should receive his taxed costs, and no 
more. But that, again, was not the 
question they were discussing. They 
were considering not whether the schemes 
of the London and North Western and 
the London and Brighton—which was 
the more liberal scheme of the two— 
should continue ; this was not an Amend- 
ment regulating those schemes, but one 
that applied to every existing insurance 
fund, large and small, good and bad, 
under which, for any consideration what- 
ever, workmen might have been induced 
to contract themselves out of the Act of 
1880. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
St. Pancras justly took credit for the 
fact that his Directors had not said that 
if the Bill passed they would put an end 
to their insurance scheme; but the 
London and North Western Directors 
had said they would do so, and that was 
a threat both to their workmen and to 
the House of Commons. He sometimes 
wondered whether their colonial policy 
was to be dictated by the British South 
Africa Company and their domestic 
policy by the London and North Western. 
He respectfully suggested that they were 
legislating not for this or that flourish- 
ing concern, but for the interests of the 
whole working classes — those who 
were least fortunate, as well as those 
who were most fortunate. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University spoke as if this Bill 
put an end to the insurance fund that 
existed. Not only did this Bill not put 
an end to it, but the Bill as it stood 
expressly made provision for all such 
schemes, because by the 3rd clause it 
enabled the employers to set off the con- 
tribution they had paid in any particular 
case under this scheme in any action 
that might be brought by a workman in 
their employment. If it were intended 
by this Bill to put an end to such a 
scheme what would be the use of a 
clause like that? It would defeat the 
objects hon. Gentlemen attributed to the 
Bill, A good deal had been said about 
the ballot that was taken on the North 
Western. He was not going to suggest 
that there was any unfair dealing on the 
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of the Directors, but he said that the 
question put to the men in that ballot 
paper was not the question raised by the 
Bill, or by this Amendment. They 
were asked whether they would prefer 
the Bill or the fund, and not very un- 
naturally they said they would prefer the 
fund. Why were they not simply asked 
if they would have the clause in the Bill ? 
There was nothing whatever, as he had 
already pointed out, except the will and 
choice of the Directors of this railway 
to interfere with this fund, and there 
was no idea of any substitution, except 
in the minds of the Directors. There 
would be just as much need, if the Bill 
passed, as there was now for insurance 
funds, if they were really instituted 
to protect working men against the 
interference of  pestilent agitators. 
That was a ground which would exist 
just as strongly if this Bill passed as 
now. The Directors might say they would 
put an end to the scheme, and so reduce 
the wages of their servants. That, of 
course, they had a perfect right to do ; 
and they could do it not only if this Bill 
passed, but if Parliament chose to pass 
any legislation affecting railways which 
the Directors did not happen to approve 
of. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for East Birmingham 
(Mr. Matthews) made a most animated 
defence of freedom of contract. Did 
the right hon, and learned Gentleman 
really suppose that this Amendment 
reserved freedom of contract? Where 
was the freedom of contract in a two- 
thirds vote ? The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was very candid, and he said 
he would go a good deal beyond this 
clause in its present form. This clause, 
for some reason he did not under- 
stand, dealt only with existing funds. 
He should have thought if it was 
to encourage voluntary arrangements 
between employer and employed it would 
apply to future as well as to present funds. 
He thought there was an Amendment on 
the Paper in the name of one of the 
Members for Preston which did extend 
this permission for contracting out to 
future as well as to present contracts. If 
that Amendment were to be carried, all 
he had to say was that this Bill would 
not be worth the paper upon which it 
was printed. What was freedom of con- 
tract? Freedom of contract was a very 
ambiguous phrase. Did it mean that 
people were not to be allowed to come to 
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an agreement ? or did it mean an agree- 
ment that the parties might earry out or 
not, but which the law would not enforce ? 
There were many agreements which 
might be made, but which could not be 
enforced. Suppose, for instance, he had 
made_a bet with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman—it was a strong sup- 
position, because it would be beneath the 
right hon. Gentleman’s dignity and 
against his (Mr. Paul’s) principles. But 
supposing it was done, that was not a 
criminal thing, but it was an agreement 
the law would not enforce. Suppose a 
man agreed to work for nothing, that was 
an agreement the law would not enforce, 
but it was not criminal. Why were some 
agreements enforced and others not ? 
Because some agreements were consonant 
with public policy, and others were re- 
garded as contrary to it. How could it 
be in accord with public policy that people 
should be able to agree not to obey an 
Act of Parliament ? If the objects ofan 
Act of Parliament were good and valid 
objects, how could it be in accord with the 
public interest that anybody should be 
allowed to put his umbrella through the 
Act and do exactly the thing he would have 
done if the Act had not passed ? If, on the 
other hand, it was in accordance with 
public policy that perfect freedom of con- 
tract should exist so that any man could 
agree for any consideration, large or 
small, it might be merely on condition of 
being employed—if he could contract him- 
self out on such terms as that, what was 
the use of an Employers’ Liability Bill 
at all? How could an Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill, which was so permeated and 
so honeycombed as that, be any en- 
couragement either for employers to 
provide for the safety of the men or any 
guarantee to workmen themselves that 
they would be safer than if this Bill had 
never passed? This was not a question 
of freedom of contract at all. It was a 
question whether the members of certain 
Associations which happened to be exist- 
ing at this moment—some of which they 
heard a great deal about ; they were no 
doubt the best—there were many others 
which they heard nothing about, and 
these were no doubt the worst—whether 
the men in these Associations at this 
moment should be allowed, not one 
man for himself, but a majority of two- 
thirds binding the others, to contract 
themselves out of the Act? He knew 
they were told that whatever happened 
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to this Amendment there, it would be 
inserted in another place, where no doubt 
the interests of the labouring classes were 
watched over with peculiar care. All he 
could say was, he hoped in this House of 
Commons they should stick to the broad 
principle that when Parliament had in- 
terfered—and he fully admitted it should 
never interfere unless there was a neces- 
sary cause for doing so—in the enforce- 
ment of an agreement between man and 
man, it should do so justly and generally, 
on some sound and universally applicable 
rule, and it should not for fancied or 
even real benefit to a few particular 
funds interfere with the great principle 
which was intended, and in his belief 
certain, to be of the utmost benefit to 
the whole industrial community of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) did not intend 
to occupy the time of the House for more 
than a few minutes, as so many other 
Members were anxious to speak on this 
important question. He hoped, however, 
that he might be allowed to say a few 
words on behalf of a large number of 
workmen employed by the London and 
Brighton Railway Company who felt 
very strongly on this question. Several 
hon. Members who had spoken had com- 
plained that the case of the men of the 
London and North Western Railway had 
been brought forward with too great fre- 
quency in the course of the Debate. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down said 
that this was a question which affected 
the whole of the industrial classes of this 
country. He quite agreed with him, but 
could not make out what argument the 
hon. Member drew from that statement. 
He could not see why, if this question 
affected the whole of the industrial 
classes of this country, it should not be 
competent for some members of that class 
to contract themselves out of the Act, if 
they wished to do so. So far as the 
workmen whom he represented were con- 
cerned, they had not the slightest wish to 
do any injury to the general principle of 
this Bill, nor had they any desire that 
their fellow-workmen in other parts of 
the country should not reap all the 
benefits which this Act was intended to 
give them. They felt, however, that 
they knew their own interests best, and 
had lived for the last 12 or 14 years under 
a system of insurance which had given 
them a great many more advantages than 
they could hope to get under the Act. The 
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hon. Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Paul) based his objection to this clause 
mainly on two grounds: He first of all 
stated that the clause did not imply free- 
dom of contract. That was so; and in so 
far as that particular part of the clause 
to which the hon. Member referred was 
concerned, he should be glad to see it 
rescinded. He did not see why it should 
be necessary to insert in the clause 
that in order that the men of a 
particular industry might contract them- 
selves out it should be necessary for two- 
thirds of them to vote in favour of these 
workmen being allowed to contract out. 
On the London and Brighton Railway 
contracting out was not made a con- 
dition of employment, and at the 
present moment there were many workers 
on the railway who did not belong to 
the insurance fund. They were free 
to belong to the fund or not as they 
liked, and he did not see why that system 
should not be allowed to continue. The 
other objection which the hon. Member 
brought against this clause was that it 
only applied to existing funds. There, 
again, he (Mr. Loder) quite agreed with 
the hon. Member. He did not see why 
this clause should be restricted to exist- 
ing funds. If the system had worked 
so well in connection with the large 
companies which had been referred to, 
he did not see why it should not be 
allowed to continue in regard to other 
funds established in the future. The 
attack which had been made by the 
Home Secretary on the ballot taken in 
the case of the London and North 
Western Railway men had been suffi- 
ciently refuted ; but the Member for - 
Battersea made a most unfounded and, in 
his opinion, most unjust statement as to 
the position of the London and Brighton 
men with regard to this question. The 
hon. Member knew that many of them 
had declared themselves in favour of this 
clause ; but he implied that they had thus 
expressed their views under a certain kind 
of coercion and compulsion. Whatever 
might be said for the vote given by the 
London and North Western men, there 
was no ambiguity in the Petition pre- 
sented to that House by the London and 
Brighton men. That Petition set out 
clearly the advantages these men gained 
under their powers to contract out. It 
could be seen by any Member of the 
House, and was signed by 7,000 out of 
9,000 workers on the railway. The 
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hon. Member, if he examined that 
Petition, would find that it had been 
signed by a large number of workmen 
who resided in his own constituency. 
He was anxious not to detain the House, 
though there were many other points 
which he should be glad to touch upon. 
He was obliged to the House for allowing 
him to say these few words on behalf of 
the men whom he represented. He 
firmly believed that if this clause was 
allowed to pass it would do good, though 
he hoped that it would be modified in 
the direction which he had indicated. 
If passed, it would tend to continue that 
friendly relation between the employer 
and the workman which they all desired 
to see. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) hoped the House would bear 
with him for a few minutes, and he could 
assure hon. Members he did not intend to 
make a lengthy speech. He was certainly 
of opinion this was the most extraordinary 
Debate he had heard since he had been a 
Member of that House. It was incom- 
prehensible to some Members with 
common understanding, and they found 
it difficult to find whether the House was 
endeavouring to incorporatea Mutual In- 
surance Society, having its headquarters 
in London, and only took railway workers 
into account, and whether they were to 
leave out of view hundreds of thousands 
of other workmen in different parts of the 
country. With all respect to those 
engaged in our great railway enterprises, 
it was right that something should be 
said on behalf of the other workers of this 
country. It was strange that so much 
time should be occupied in the discussion 
of this point. This was not the first 
time it had been debated. Some Mem- 
bers who had spoken seemed to have for- 
gotten entirely that the late Home Secre- 
tary introduced a Bill more than once 
that the representatives of the workmen 
admitted would be an improvement on 
the existing law. Yet still it had in it 
this one black spot—it wanted to legalise 
contracting out of the very measure the 
House itself was endeavouring to pass; 
and because of that one black spot the 
majority of the workmen of this country 
-would not have the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill. Still, the House now found it- 
self again discussing the same question, 
and workmen found it incomprehensible 
that this noble Assembly should spend 
hours, days, weeks, months, year after 
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year, in discussing legislation professedly 
to protect the lives and limbs of the work- 
ing people—for that was really the object 
of the Bill—and yet allow all these hours 
to be spent in discussing the propriety of 
allowing workmen to contract themselves 
out of a measure provided for their 
benefit. He hoped the Government would 
not permit this; and if the House should 
unfortunately give its assent to any such 
proposal, he hoped the Home Secretary 
would drop the Bill like a hot potato, be- 
cause the measure would then be to the 
working men of this country. a jelly-fish 
measure without any backbone in it at all. 
He hoped, therefore, the right hon 
Gentleman would stick to his guns. It 
was well understood by those who cared 
to understand this thing correctly that 
what the workmen of the country wanted 
was not so much monetary compensation 
for injuries as the real protection for their 
lives and limbs. If that was acknow- 
ledged to be so, why spend hours of the 
time of the House in an endeavour to 
weaken that protection? Some hon. 
Members had attacked his hon. Friend 
the Member for Battersea in his absence, 
asking did he and his friends know better 
than the working men _ themselves 
what was best for their interests. 
No ; they made no such profession ; 
but some hon. Gentlemen and right hon. 
Gentlemen who wanted this right to 
contract out of the Bill seemed to think 
they knew better than the workmen 
themselves what was best for the work- 
men’s interests. It was found that the 
men, when left alone to their own 
opinions, did not join these funds. [**No, 
no!”] He repeated the statement. In 
his experiences where workmen had been 
left to the enjoyment of their own 
opinions they had expressed their opinion 
against these funds, and were to-day as 
strongly against contracting out as they 
had ever been, and they would not thank 
this House for a Bill to incorporate these 
mutual insurance funds. They wanted 
this Bill to give them real protection. 
He noticed that the late Home Secretary, 
in the Debate on the previous evening, 
discussed the point whether this con- 
tracting out was voluntary, or whether 
the contracts were imposed upon the 
men, and, dissecting the figures, declared 
that the increase in numbers between 
1882 and 1893 indicated that his opinion 
was well founded, and that in no place 
was his case so strong as in South Wales. 
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Well, he (Mr. Abraham) knew something 
of South Wales, more than the right hon. 
Gentleman had had the opportunity of 
knowing, and he was not recognised 
among those who had been called reck- 
less agitators, who were doing everything 
they could against the interest of em- 
ployers as such. If there were any such 
in the House he was not one of them. If 
they dealt with an employer in a manly 
fashion he would, as a rule, respond in 
the same spirit ; and what he had to say 
was not against a man as an employer 
simply, but he wanted to show that 
joining their Societies had not been 
voluntary on the part of the workmen of 
South Wales, and as bearing on the 
point he quoted from evidence given by 
one of their respected agents before the 
Labour Commission, who said— 
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“Another point I wish to make is witu 
respect to compensation for accidents, or what 
is called in South Wales and Monmouth the 
permanent relief fund. After the passing of 
the Employers’ Liability Act these funds were 
formed in a good number of districts to the in- 
jury of miners and other workers ; that is, to 
the injury of the thrifty persons at least, 
because the majority of them, having made pro- 
vision by joining Friendly Societies both for 
sickness and accident, and being compelled to 
leave the pits or join the permanent fund, 
could not or did not keep up their payments to 
the Friendly Societies, and so lost their benefit 
from those.” 


This was an explanation of why thou- 
sands of South Wales miners were found 


members of these permanent relief 
funds. He was not one of those 
who were against a permanent relief 
fund. He believed in workmen making 
the best provision they could against 
accidents, but he wanted the workmen to 
be free from coercion, and not compelled 
to contract out of the Act. Why, then, 
this cavilling and endeavour to retain this 
principle of contracting out, which had 
been used against workmen, and would be 
so used again? He had been watching 
with very great pleasure the improved 
safety in the conditions of work in mines, 
and was thankful for what the late Go- 
vernment did by legislation in this diree- 
tion, but in 99 cases in every 100 in his 
experience, where employers of labour 
had been compelled by legislation to go 
to extra cost in order to give further 
protection to their men, they had at the 
same time given more protection to their 
own property. The benefit was mutual ; 
so he conscientiously believed it would 
continue to be when this Bill passed. 
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He was not ready to believe that these 
companies would withdraw their contri- 
bution to these funds in consequence of 
the passage of the Bill. It had been 
said that the contributions were not made 
exactly as compensation, but that other 
benefits resulted ; that time was saved ; 
the worry and expense of the Law Courts 
avoided ; that disputes were prevented— 
an advantage any employer of labour 
would readily admit ; and that these in- 
surance funds tended to keep up con- 
tinuity of employment, and the employers 
had not continually to engage fresh men, 
so that they had the benefit and the 
services of experienced men, while the 
good feeling engendered led to more 
work being done. Well, if this was the 
ease, and if the Bill would only affect 
20 per cent. of the cases with which the 
insurance funds were concerned ; if the 
enumerated advantages attached to the 
fund were true, he declined to think 
those sagacious gentlemen who started 
the funds would put an end to them be- 
cause of the Bill. He had greater 
faith in their honour, wisdom, and sym- 
pathetic feeling with their men than to 
suppose they would so act. Even if 
there was no higher motive, self interest 
would prompt a continuance of contribu- 
tions to these funds, and he hoped the 
Government would not move from their 
position of opposition to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange) 
said, he thought he knew what the ques- 
tion before the House was ; but the course 
the Debate had taken had thrown him 
into some confusion. The hon. Member 
for the Maldon Division (Mr. Dodd), with 
whose opinions he agreed, was going to 
vote with the Government, and the hon. 
Member for Epsom (Mr. Bucknill), from 
whose expressions of opinion he differed, 
was going to vote with him against the 
Government. His position would be 
ridiculous if it was not so lamentable, 
for he could see that he would find him- 
self in the Lobby with those usually 
opposed to him, and voting against those 
with whom he was agreed upon almost 
every subject. He meant to support this 
clause, not on any ground of freedom of 
contract—if it were a question of so- 
called freedom of contract he would vote 
with the Government. The real ques- 
tion before the House was something 
very different. It was, whether the 
legally-acquired rights of the employés 
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of these great Corporations were to be 
respected, or whether that House were, 
without regarding their interests, to pass 
a law which might have the effect of 
depriving them of the benefit which they 
had legitimately obtained without giving 
them any adequate compensation? He 
would remind the House that it was not a 
question of the dictation of a great Corpora- 
tion like the London and North Western 
Company ; it wasa question affecting a 
large section of the working men of this 
country. He was bound to say that he 
was compelled to accept the evidence 
laid before him in favour of the proposi- 
tion that the enormous majority of these 
men were anxiously desirous to maintain 
their present status. The hon. Member for 
Battersea (Mr. J. Burns) had referred to 
communications which he had received 
from the Canada Dock Station and 
Waterloo Station of the London and 
North Western. Now, he (Mr. Neville) 
had been in communication with the 
Liverpool men of the company for some 
months; and if it were the fact that there 
had been any considerable section of 
those men who disagreed with the position 
he was taking up that night, he could 
not but think that some intimation 
of their view would have reached him. 
And yet every communication he had 
received from the men was to one effect 
—that they were practically unanimous 
in their desire to be allowed some clause 
which would preserve their rights. He 
could not understand how the argument 
could be advanced that the Bill did not 
interfere with the rights of these men, 
for it absolutely destroyed the agreement 
they now had with their employers. It 
might be true that another agreement 
might be entered into, but the men did 
not think so, and he preferred to take 
their opinion on the subject. He had 
listened with an open mind to the brilliant 
speech of the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith), but his right hon. Friend 
failed to convince him. The Home 
Secretary, in order to maintain his case, 
had to establish one of two propositions : 
either that the position of the men was 
not jeopardised by the Bill, or that it was 
necessary for the community at large 
that their position should be imperilled. 
Every speaker who had opposed the 
present clause had failed to show that, 
supposing the wishes of the workmen in 
the great centres were met and a pro- 
vision inserted in the Bill for preserving 
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their present rights, anybody would be 
one penny the worse. If he thought 
that the effect of the proposed clause 
would be to enable a general, or any- 
thing like a general, contracting out, he 
would oppose instead of supporting it. 
Possibly the proposed clause might be 
too wide in its terms ; but in that case it 
might easily be amended. In his opinion, 
in order to meet the views which the 
men had expressed in favour of maintain- 
ing their present position, a saving clause 
of this character ought to be accepted by 
the House. He approached the question 
from this position. Here were a large 
number of persons who had certain exist- 
ing interests, which were going to be 
imperilled by the Bill if it passed; and 
he could not see why they should not 
have interests preserved in the Act. 
Nobody had shown him in what way 
anybody but an employé of those 
Societies would be affected for good or 
evil by the acceptance of this clause, and 
he thought they ought to insert it, and 
so give effect to the wishes of the men 
and enable them to secure the position 
they now occupied. He was most 
reluctant to go into the Lobby with those 
with whose views on questions of this 
kind he did not generally agree, but he 
felt that he was bound to vote in favour 
of preserving the existing interests which 
the men had in these Insurance Societies 
—and that, he believed, could be done 
without injury to the general working 
population of the country. 

*Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) said, 
he thought it was the duty of every 
Member of the House representing 
the great towns on the line of the 
London and North Western Railway 
and the Midland Railway not to give 
a silent vote on this occasion. As repre- 
senting Warrington he had received many 
communications from the men of the 
North Western Company in favour of 
this clause, while he had not had a 
single one against it from the men 
of the Cheshire lines or the Midland. 
The hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. 
J. Burns) had claimed the right 
to speak upon this question on the ground 
that a large number of trains pass his 
back door every day; but he could say 
that a large number of trains passed both 
his front and back doors ever since the 
London and North Western Railway was 
made. It was said that the £100 that was 
secured by the London and North Western 
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Railway in case of death was a very 
small sum, but the amount of the sum 
was not the only consideration. In 
the existing circumstances, if a man in 
the employment of the company was 
killed in the discharge of his duty his 
widow and his family were certain of em- 
ployment by the company. That would 
not be the case if by means of this Bill 
matters of quarrel and of litigation were 
introduced between the employers and 
the employed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had made a 
very bad point when he took exception 
to the form of the ballot paper presented 
to the men as to whether they would 
contract themselves out of the Act or 
not. With regard to thequestion of inti- 
midation, they found in the evidence 
of the late Mr. Bleckly, of the Pearson 
and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, 
before the Commission of 1886, that 
the men were not pressed to join 
the Society ; that they could do 
as they pleased. They had the case 
of the Wigan branch of that firm. 
Afterthe Act of 1880 was passed the men 
at Wigan at first refused to contract 
themselves out of the Act, but though 
there had been no serious accidents after 
18 months, they formed a Society of their 
own, and so all the men of the firm— 
about 2,500—were members of their 
Insurance Societies. He thought the 
hon. Member for Battersea was 
scarcely justified in stating that Eng- 
land was growing richer and richer every 
day. He ventured to say that a Bill of 
this kind without such a provision as 
that proposed by the hon. Member for 
Crewe would create even more dissension 
between masters and men thau already 
existed, and surely nothing should be done 
which would tend to have that effect at 
the present time, when trade seemed to be 
rapidly leaving the country. A time 
like this, when trade was in such a bad 
condition, was not a time in which to 
sow strife between masters and men. 
*Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Han, S.) 
said, the hon, Member opposite (Mr. 
Neville) wished to put the real question 
before the House. That was what he 
(Mr. Keir Hardie) desired to do The 
real question was whether this Bill was 
or was not to pass into law. If this 
Amendment were adopted, the Trade 
Unions of the country would not 
accept the Bill. Let that be dis- 
tinctly understood. The Trade Union- 
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ists refused a Bill containing a 
contracting-out clause from the late 
Government, and they would do the 
same if such a clause were inserted in the 
Bill of the present Government. If 
there was one point upon which Trade 
Union opinion was combined, it was 
against any provision for contracting 
out. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Neville) said he was not in favour 
of a general system of contracting out, 
but that the clause proposed would not 
injure anyone if adopted. -He (Mr. 
Keir Hardie) believed that the: House 
would at least be consistent, and 
that if the clause were carried that night 
it would be insisted upon that the same 
treatment should be applied both to 
existing funds and to funds which 
might come into existence afterwards. 
There must be some general system, and 
it would never do to leave the question 
of contracting out an open one. If the 
clause were carried evéry workman 
would be injured, to the extent that it 
would be practically placed within the 
employer’s power to contract him out of 
the provision of the law. No doubt that 
power would be taken advantage of, as 
it had been taken advantage of before. 
There had been a Truck Act in exist- 
ence in this country for a long time. 
The provisions of that Act were syste- 
matically evaded by the employers, until 
it bécame imperative on the part of the 
House of Commons to make contracting 
out of the Truck Act illegal, aud so to 
prevent employers from bringing pres- 
sure to bear on their employés to con- 
tract out of the Act. He would assume 
that what had been said in support of 
this clause was true—that it would tend 
to make workpeople more content with 
their lot. To what did this lead? It 
led to the acceptance by men who were 
content with their let of lower conditions 
of labour than other workmen who 
had not the same advantages would 
accept, and if by this measure the men 
of the North Western Company were 
induced to accept either a lower rate of 
wages or a system of longer hours, the 
workpeople of other Railway Companies 
would be obliged to accept these also. 
This was no imaginary difficulty, and thus 
the new clause affected very really the 
interest of every workman in the country. 
The House was not dealing with a 
system of insurance against ‘accidents, 
but with the question of the liability of 
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employers. If they were to discuss the 
question of workmen’s insurance, as he 
hoped they would do at some future time, 
let them discuss it as a distinct and 
separate issue, but not mix up questions 
as to the benevolence of employers with 
the legal responsibilities attaching to 
careless masters whose neglect operated 
injuriously on their workpeople. Two 
years ago the then Opposition opposed a 
Bill of the then Government, and defeated 
it. He hoped hon. Members—even those 
having North Western Railway men as 
constituents—would act up to the decision 
of two years ago. To him it. seemed 
disgraceful that hon. Members, to gain 
votes, should go back on their decision 
against the Bill of two years ago, as they 
would do if they voted for this clause. 
It would be—in order to please a small 
and selfish section of railway men—be 
pressing on the great majority of the 
workmen of the country a principle in 
which they did not believe. He trusted, 
therefore, that the Amendment would 
be rejected by a large majority, for other- 
wise the time they had spent on the Bill 
this Session would be practically wasted. 
He repeated that he did not believe the 
Trade Unionists of the country would 
accept the Bill if this clause were put 
into it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, as this was a ques- 
tion with which he had hitherto been 
interested, he might claim permission to 
say a few words. The hon. Member 
who had just spoken had referred to the 
proceedings on the Bill of two years ago. 
That Bill was disposed of in a Com- 
mittee on which the Labour Members 
were represented, and they tried to defeat 
the measure because they (the Unionist 
Party) were in power. It was a Party 
opposition and a Party agitation, and a 
defeat from Party motives. Hon. Members 
who were present at the time would 
remember that the late Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who had at heart the interests of the 
working classes before those of Party, 
denounced the opposition of Mr. Broad- 
hurst and others as a Party move against 
the interests of the working classes. 
The discussion on the question before 
the House had been rather narrowed to 
Railway Companies. It had a far wider 
scope than the railways, It was quite 
true that the peculiar character of the 
Amendment made the discussion, perforce, 
take a somewhat awkward turn, because 
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those who agreed with him did not think 
that the Amendment went far enough, 
and they voted for that Amendment only 
in the hope, if it should become suc- 
cessful, of amending it, not only by 
making it retrospective, but by making it 
apply to all Associations of a similar cha- 
racter in future. Hon. Gentlemen had been 
discussing the Amendment as if it were 
a question of contracting out of the Bill. 
But that was not the issue at all; the 
true issue was whether working men 
should be able to contract themselves 
into something far better than the Bill 
gave them. No one pretended that if 
this Bill became law it would deal with 
more than 30 or 40 per cent. of those 
who suffered by accidents. What was 
intended to be done with the remaining 60 
or 70 per cent.? Were they to be left 
out? The working classes had wives 
and families and feelings, and were 
subject to starvation and privation. 
Their contention was that nothing at all 
would be done for them. His (Mr, 
Jesse Collings’s) contention, on the oppo- 
site, was that this Bill would be the 
minimum which the working classes 
should receive in case of accident. That 
was what he started from, but he said that 
if the workmen, in conjunction with their 
employers, could find some extra advan- 
tage, they ought not to be debarred from 
having it. That was the issue upon 
which they would meet not the extreme 
section of the Trades Unions, but the 
leaders of the extreme section. They 
had met these leaders in the City of 
Birmingham ; they had beaten them, and 
they would continue to uphold the 
general welfare of the working classes. 
They would recommend Trades Unions— 
they always had—and they contended 
that Trades Unions should exist for the 
good of the people and not the people 
for the good of Trades Unions. That 
was the issue they were going to put 
before the country. They said they 
wanted the Bill as the minimum for the 
working classes, but they demanded that 
there should be some safeguarded plan 
by which there could be extra advan- 
tages, and that this Parliament should not 
prevent them obtaining it. No one 
would deny that under the Bill, if it 
became law, not above 30 or 40 per cent. 
of those who suffered accidents would 
receive compensation, while under the 
Amendment all that met with accidents 
would receive compensation. He had 
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listened to the speeches of the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division and 
of the hon. Member for Battersea. He 
regretted that they assumed to them- 
selves that they alone knew all about the 
working classes. There were numbers 
of Labour Representatives who were 
working men with whom it was a 
pleasure to act. But when Members 
came forward inside or outside the 
House, and on the strength of their 
having done some work recently or in 
the distant future—[/aughter ]—well, in 
the dim and distant past—and claimed to 
be specially representative of the working 
classes, that was a position which he 
disputed. The hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck Division said that the work- 
ing classes in favour of the Amendment 
accepted it with a pistol at their head. 
The hon. Member for Battersea said that 
it was intimidation and coercion which 
made them support it. Well, it was 
these two Members against something 
like 100,000 working men, and he 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) preferred to take 
the opinion of the 100,000 working 
men. When they had the Memorial 
from the Brighton employés, from those 
of the London and North Western, 
and others, it was futile to say that 
all that was the result of coercion and 
intimidation. The climax was reached 
by the hon. Member for Battersea when 
he quoted anonymous letters stating that 
that was the case. Anyone could get 
no end of such letters all concluding 
with the words that for certain reasons 
the writers did not wish their names 
mentioned. That was a very old pro- 
cedure. But the thousands and tens of 
thousands of men who supported the 
Amendment were not afraid to have their 
names appear in print. Members who 
travelled on the London and North 
Western Railway knew that at every 
station they were besieged by men who 
spoke of the great calamity that would 
fall upon them if this Amendment were 
rejected. The hon. Member for Batter- 
sea, who made a powerful rhetorical 
speech, did not address himself to the 
arguments for and against the Amend- 
ment further than to say that the Trade 
Unions did not like it. The hon. Mem- 
ber spoke specially of the shunters. But 
what would become of those men ? 
Under the Bill the shunters would fare 
very badly, because in their case there 
was a larger number of accidents which 
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were disputed as attributable to contri- 
butory negligence than in any other 
department of the railway. Under the 
Amendment the shunters and all other 
classes would receive compensation, but 
he questioned whether they would under 
the Bill. The discussion had been con- 
ducted as if only Railway Companies 
were involved. But there were other 
very important firms affected. There 
were such firms as those of Messrs, 
Chance, which employed more than 
1,000 men under arrangements of a most 
satisfactory character, and of Messrs. 
Tangye. He, and those who agreed 
with him, wanted to increase the satis- 
factory kind of arrangement that existed 
between these firms and their workpeople. 
When they talked about the necessity 
for insurance where could there be a 
better training ground for thrift among 
the working classes than to see employers 
and employed coming together to manage 
mutually schemes compensating for 
accidents ? It ought to be encouraged 
in every possible way, always safeguard- 
ing the working men against the possi- 
bility of the abuse of such a clause on 
the part of unprincipled employers. 
They had heard very little from the 
opponents of the Amendment as to what 
was to become of the great class of 
sufferers from accidents who would not 
come under the Bill at all. He wanted 
to know what their opinion was about 
that. It was all the same to the man 
who met with an accident, and to his 
wife and family, whether the accident 
was brought about by his own negli- 
gence or somebody else’s so far as the 
effects went. They wanted to provide 
that compensation should be given in 
these cases as well as in others. He had 
been amused to hear the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen say last night that the man 
who went before juries would get larger 
rewards than they would receive under 
any other arrangements. 

Mr. HUNTER said, that his state- 
ment was that the highest amount the 
Railway Company gave was £38, and 
that the person who had sustained an 
accident would get a much larger sum 
from the Courts. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
might be so; but how about the cases 
where the verdict would be lost, and the 
cases which did not come before juries ? 
Those who supported the Amendment 
wanted to see compensation given to all 
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who suffered accident, even though it 
occurred through their own negligence. 
He had also been amused to hear the 
hon. Member give his case away by 
saying that 98 per cent. of those who 
met with accidents under the London and 
North Western system were treated 
favourably, but the 2 per cent. were 
not. They were not going to make this 
a Party measure further than this: that 
they wished tu get all the advantages 
they could for the people for whom the 
Bill would not secure advantages, and 
further, that the working classes should 
have power to secure as much more as 
they could. If the Government wished 
to make the Bill a Party measure, and 
thought it would get them votes, he 
would tell them that, though they might 
gain votes, they would lose two for every 
one they would gain. But the interests 
of the working clesses, and especially 
those unprovided for by the Bill, were 
above Party considerations ; and in this 
matter he was willing to save the Go- 
vernmeut from the consequences of their 
own action. The Home Secretary had 
given no answer to the arguments that 
had been urged in regard to the attitude 
of the Directors of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. He evi- 
dently saw the benefits which would 
accrue from the adoption of the Amend- 
ments. In the Standing Committee the 
right hon. Gentleman said he would be 
sorry to see mutual funds abolished, be- 
cause the existence of them prevented a 
vast amount of litigation ; and yet, while 
sorry to see it done, he did it, and refused 
to give weight to the clearest evidence of 
those directly concerned. It was esti- 
mated that, with their wives and 
families, the number of members of these 
funds represented 500,000 people who 
were satisfied with the present arrange- 
ments, and declared they would be losers 
if the Bill passed in its present form. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary refused to listen to the wishes 
of these 500,000 people, and pooh-poohed 
them. There was a Return the other 
day which gave the particulars of 16 
eases in which working men had brought 
actions under the existing Act, and 11 
of these plaintiffs lost their actions ; 
and a few obtained awards which were 
probably swallowed up in legal expenses, 
because not only was the compensation 
limited, but they had the abolition 
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ment, which, in itself, would give 
rise to extra litigation. The Bill, as it 
stood, infact, would domore mischief than 
enough—-to the men as well as the em- 
ployers. They had heard a great deal 
about coercion, but this was a Coercion 
Bill, because, by it, the Government said 
to tens of thousands of working men— 
“You do not know your own interests ; 
we don’t believe what you say, and we: 
are going to compel you to do what we 
think best for you.” Some of the 
leaders of ‘Trades Unionism were 
evidently afraid of what the Amendment 
would do by encouraging mutual agree- 
ments to undermine Trade Unionism, 
because there were but few Trade 
Unionists in the employ of the 
London and North Western Railway. 
A Cireular issued by the Brighton Rail- 
way Company said that the Trade 
Societies were adopting a dog-in-the- 
manger policy,and were robbing widows. 
and orphans of a splendid provision which 
had been made for their relief. That 
was an expression of opinion which 
coming as it did from thousands of work- 
ing men, he hoped the Government would 
give attention to. These men ought 
not to be put aside and told that the 
advantages they enjoyed would be put 
au end to by legislation. He hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment, and allow it to be applied to all 
responsible concerns. If they would 
not, the question would be tested with 
the great mass of the working people 
themselves. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
said, he had listened attentively to the 
Debate, and had made up his mind that 
it had resolved itself into one between 
Capital and Labour. [Cries of “No!” ] 
Well, the speeches of right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen in support of the clause 
proved that. They said they were 
anxious that a good and friendly under- 
standing should prevail between em- 
ployers and their workmen. [Cheers.] 
Yes, and they were told that on the 
London and North Western Railway a 
friendly feeling prevailed. Why? It 
was not entirely a feeling of satisfaction 
on the part of workmen. Would any of 
them venture to say that the railway 
man receiving 15s. or 16s. a week was 
satisfied with that wages? If they 
did, he would advise them to try 
to live upon it for a month or two. 
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London and North Western Railway 
system had voluntarily and without the 
application of any coercion voted in 
favour of contracting out of the Act. 
He ventured to say that he did not believe 
it. Last Sunday evening, when he was 
travelling from Liverpool to London, 
several platelayers got intu his carriage 
at one of the stations, and he entered 
into conversation with them on the ques- 
tion of contracting out of the Act. There 
were five of them, and they were unani- 
mously of opinion that it was better to 
have the protection of the Bill than to 
contract out of it.. He heard an hon. 
Member say—“ Five out of 62,000,” but 
he wanted to say that the figures had 
been stretched very much indeed during 
the Debate. 50,000 and 60,000 had 
been mentioned, and the last speaker had 
said 100,000. No doubt, if the Debate 
lasted another 24 hours the figures would 
get up to 200,000. It was nota paltry 
pittance that the working men of this 
country were seeking for injuries they 
might sustain. For his part, he would 
prefer to have the whole of his limbs and 
to be able to work, rather than lose a leg 
or an arm and have to depend upon the 
miserable pittance that was given under 
this insurance system. What a consola- 
tion it must be for a young workman who 
in the prime of life lost both his legs to 
know that for the rest of his days he 
would have 8s. or 9s.a week from a wealthy 
Railway Company! [Cries of “Oh!” ] 
Had those hon. Members who cried “Oh!” 
had any experience of what it was to live 
on 10s, a week? Let them try it, and 
then he ventured to say they would not 
ery “Oh!” How could a man bring up 
and educate +his children on such a miser- 
able pittance? If a man lost life or 
limb in following his employment in con- 
sequence of his employer’s neglect he 
had a right to receive from that employer 
ample compensation to maintain his 
family and to educate his children, as 
they would have been educated if the 
accident had not taken place. The chil- 
dren of a man who was killed in this way 
ought not to have to drag on a miserable 
existence until they were old enough to 
work, and then have to commence work 
with a broken constitution. He did not 
desire to rob the employés of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway Com- 
pany of their benefit scheme, but he did 
not see why 60,000 or even 100,000 
workmen should be allowed to contract 
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out of the Act to the detriment of hun- 
dreds of thousands, nay, millions, of other 
workmen. He represented a body of 
men who had not had the benefit of any 
Employers’ Liability Act. They had, 
however, a sort of benefit scheme which 
was given to them by the Shipping 
Federation. The seamen did not con- 
tribute to the scheme, and he had no 
doubt that if the clause passed the ship- 
owners would say—“ Two years ago we 
brought forward an insurance scheme 
even more liberal than that of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway 
Company, because we did not ask 
the seamen to contribute, and, there- 
fore, we are entitled to say that the sea- 
men should contract out of the Employers’ 
Liability Act.” He hoped, therefore, 
that Liberal Members who appeared 
likely to go back on the principles they 
had for a long while professed would 
carefully take into consideration the 
interests of the 2C0,000 men of the 
Mercantile Marine before they voted for 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren). Much had 
been said about the uncertainty of the 
law. It was not the fault of the law; 
it was the fault of the men who con- 
stituted the juries, and who at the present 
time were drawn from the ranks of the 
employers. If the juries were composed 
of working men instead of employers of 
labour it would not be necessary to com- 
plain that there had been only five 
successful cases out of 16. There was 
no reason why working men should be 
debarred from the privilege and _ pro- 
tection which a Bill of this kind would 
give them because of the unsatisfactory 
state of the law relating to the con- 
stitution of our juries. Many of the 
claims which were now unsuccessful in 
the Law Courts were unsuccessful be- 
cause the juries were composed of 
employers. It was not reasonable to 
expect that employers of labour would be 
ready to give a verdict in favour of a 
workman when they knew that at some 
early date they might be in the same 
position as the defendant. Some hon. 
Members might think that he was saying 
very strong things in reference to our 
juries. He knew of one case where a 
seaman sued for compensation. Ten of 
the jury were prepared to give £350 
damages ; but there were two man- 
aging shipowners on the jury, and they 
were in favour of a_ verdict for 
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the shipowner. To geta final settlement 
they compromised the case for £190. 
This was only one case out of many 
which he could give to the House, but 
he did not desire to oceupy too much 
time. [Jronical cheers.} He had no 
doubt that some gentlemen did not like 
to hear the voice of the Trades Unionist 
on this question. It might not be very 
pleasant for the Directors of the London 
and North Western Railway Company to 
be told from the floor of the House that 
when they were paying men 15s, and 16s. 
a week they were sweating their work- 
men. [Anhon. Memper: What class ?] 
He was asked which class. It had been 
repeatedly stated in that House what the 
men received, and he was informed that 
there were porters at the wayside stations 
who did not receive more than 16s. a 
week. He was told no later than last 
Sunday night that fines were imposed 
upon these men for taking what were 
commonly called “tips” from the 
passengers. If the Directors of the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
wished to be free from the influence of the 
“common agitator,” who had been so 
much referred to during the Debate, let 
them treat their workmen better and give 
them fair conditions of labour. If they 
did this, they would find it would be im- 
possible for the agitator to touch them. 
It was the fact that the men had bad condi- 
tions of labour that made it easy indeed for 
the agitator to do his work. It was said 
that the men had voted of their own free 
will in favour of this clause. Where was 
the freedom in Crewe ? There was prac- 
tically only one industry in Crewe, and 
that was the railway industry. Numbers 
of the men when spoken to privately 
expressed a fear of the consequences if 
they voted in favour of this Bill. They 
had good reason for doing so. He ex- 
pected that if a Director of the company 
went up to a number of the men and said 
—‘ Now, my men, are you afraid to vote 
against this?” they would be only too 
delighted to assure him that they were 
heartily in favour of it, and would do 
their best to get their mates to sign a 
Petition. [An hon. Memper: They 
must be a miserable lot, then! ] He 
never said that they were a miserable 
lot, but he understood the difference 
between freedom and coercion. Work- 
men who were compelled to work under 
such conditions would be only too pleased 
to let their employers know that they 
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had voted for contracting out of the Bill. 
If a man was discharged from his em- 
ployment in Crewe it was a very serious 
matter for him. He could not turn his 
attention to other industries, and he, 
therefore, had to go to some distant 
town, and incur the expense of removing 
his family and his furniture, which was 
a serious matter for a man who was 
receiving £1 or 15s.a week. He was 
not surprised, therefore, that men should 
be ready to vote for this clause, which 
was a Coercion Clause. There was no 
freedom where a man was compelled to 
sign a document or starve. If that man 
were in an independent position, with 
money in his pocket, he would not be 
prepared to sign away his rights, as the 
London and North Western employés 
would be compelled to sign their rights 
away if this clause were adopted by the 
House. 

*Mr.KNOWLES (Salford, W.) said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
seemed to find fault with the allowance 
which was made by Railway Insurance 
Societies in case of accidents. The hon. 
Member would probably find, however, if 
these Societies were abolished, that the 
relief given would be even less. He 
(Mr. Knowles) had been unable to under- 
stand what the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea (Mr. J. Burns) meant by his allusion 
to the Petitions which had been pre- 
sented to the House. The different 
Members who had spoken, many of 
them supporters of the present Govern- 
ment, had not shown any disbelief in the 
genuineness of those Petitions, and had 
certainly displayed no suspicion that the 
constituents who had asked them to pre- 
seut them were bogus. The Home 
Secretary (Mr. Asquith) also did not 
appear to think that the deputation which 
had waited upon him was bogus. The 
hon. Member for Battersea had said he 
lived near a railway, and that 800 
trains passed his house every day. 
No doubt he had become accustomed to 
the din and nuisance of these trains, and 
turned a deaf ear to them, but, at the 
same time, he had learnt to turn a deaf 
ear to those who worked the trains. The 
hon. Member had said that if it was 
found that there were 100 railway 
servants in his constituency who sup- 
ported this clause he would resign his 
seat. Well, he (Mr. Knowles) thought 
the hon. Member would find if he took 
the trouble to poll the constituency that 
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there were 500 railway servants in it who 
were in favour of the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Crewe. The hon. Member 
was asked to receive a deputation of 
these men in order that they might place 
their views before him and urge their 
reasons for supporting this clause. No 
reply was received. A second com- 
munication was sent, and again no reply 
was received ; therefore, he thought the 
hon. Member could not be fully informed 
on the strength of opinion among railway 
men on this matter. The hon. Member 
for Rhondda Valley had stated that 
compulsion had been used to induce the 
workmen to join these Societies. Surely 
at such a time as this a statement of that 
kind was absurd, having regard to the 
strength of the working men at the 
present day. He would remind the 
hon. Member who had just sat 
down of the recent strike in the 
shipping trade. It was only last 
year that they had a strike in the cotton 
trade, and now they had one in the coal 
trade. But that was not all. He 
could speak of his own knowledge of 
a case where a company asked their 
men to contract out, and they refused ; 
and some time afterwards the men 
actually asked the company to be 
allowed to contract themselves out of the 
Act, but the company declined to accept 
the proposal which they themselves had 
originally made. If any further evidence 
were required they would find a specific 
ease showing the desire of men to contract 
out, in the Blue Book in the evidence of Mr. 
Pickard, President of the Lancashire 
Miners’ Federation. One of the chief 
reasons that induced him to support this 
clause was the recognition of the neces- 
sity of the protection of the lives and 
limbs of working men. The men where 
these funds existed took an active 
interest in them, as was clearly set out 
in the questions and answers, which 
would be found in the Blue Book of 1886. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Jackson) questioned Mr. H. 
Bleckly, a Magistrate of the County of 
Lancaster, and Deputy Chairman of a 
well-known Lancashire coal and iron 
company, thus— 

“And probably the administration of this 
fund by a committee of men engaged in the 
works would have the effect of imposing upon 


the workmen generally more care than it would 
be possible for the employers themselves to im- 


pose upon them ?” 
Mr. Knowles 


Employers’ 
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The answer “ Undoubtedly — it 


would.” 


“ And, therefore, the tendency of the fund 
would be not only to compensate for all 
accidents, but rather to diminish the num- 
ber of the accidents which would be likely 
to take place ?—Certainly. The men who are 
on the committee are a kind of sentinels, in 
fact, distributed through the works, whose atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact of their having to pro- 
vide for accidents out of funds which they 
partly contribute themselves. Therefore, they 
have a direct pecuniary interest in reducing 
those accidents to the smallest possible number.’ 


The hon. Member for North Worcester- 
shire (Mr. Hingley) asked— 


“Tt gives the men a mutual interest in pre- 
venting accidents ?—It does.” 


was, 


That, he thought, supported the view he 
(Mr. Knowles) took, and which, he 
thought, the hon. Member for Rhondda 
ought to take—namely, that the proposed 
clause would have a tendency to reduce 
accidents, and, therefore, ought to be 
inserted in the Bill. Its acceptance, as 
had been pointed out, would prevent 
litigation, and masters then could afford 
to be more liberal to their men. 
It would not be necessary to spend so 
much in law, and the men would be able 
to get more money in the case of 
accident, or their relatives in case of 
death. It would also promote good 
feeling between employer and employed. 
It might be asked would the employer 
continue his subscription to the insur- 
ance funds, supposing that the clause 
was not carried. He did not think that 
the subscription would be continued ; at all 
events, the employer would not subscribe 
so much. If reference were made to 
Clause 3 of the Bill it would be noticed 
that no limit was imposed on the amount 
of compensation that might be claimed. 
In the Bills of 1888 and 1890 such a 
limit was introduced. Furthermore, in 
the same connection, he might point out 
that Clause 3 stated in effect that in a 
case where an action was brought against 
an employer who had contributed to one 
of those insurance funds, and he then 
became liable to pay damages, be might 
deduct the damages in certain cases from 
those funds ; but he was unaware whether 
this would include costs. It sometimes 
happened that where an employer was 
ordered to pay damages, the costs of the 
action were twice as heavy as the sum 
awarded, and it surely would be exceed- 
ingly hard if, in a case in which the 
compensation awarded was equal to, or 
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less than, the sum the plaintiff would 
be entitled to out of the fund, 
the employer were prevented from 
recovering the costs as well as the 
damages from the fund. They knew, too, 
how much touting was done by petti- 
fogging solicitors, who were the black 
sheep of the profession, even under the 
present Bill; and unless this Amendment 
was carried there would be still more 
touting ; men would be discovered in the 
accident wards of hospitals, and they would 
be induced to make heavy claims against 
their employers. If they won the solicitor 
would pocket a considerable proportion 
of the damages, and if they lost the men 
would lose what little money they might 
have. For these reasons employers, 
instead of continuing their present con- 
tributions to existing Societies, would 
deem it necessary to subscribe a larger 
amount to Insurance Companies, who, 
naturally, under the altered state of the 
law, and in consequence of the removal 
of the limit, would demand higher 
premiums. He thought it would be very 
hard if the House took any steps which 
would interfere with existing Societies. 
Such interference could only do harm to 
the men who, in case of accident—even if 
they were entirely to blame for it—now 
received compensation ; whereas, under the 
Bill, they would be deprived of their 
right to recover it. On these grounds, 
amongst others, he ‘should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Crewe. 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower) 
thought neither the Directors of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company nor the men had any reason to 
complain of the manner in which their 
respective cases had been laid before the 
House. Any stranger who had listened 
to the Debate would have been led to 
suppose that the House of Commons 
was engaged on legislation in the in- 
terests of the London and North Western 
men alone. They were apt to forget 
that there were other working men in 
the country, and their opinions as ex- 
pressed by their elected Representatives 
from time to time ought not to be lost 
sight of. He attached a greater value to 
the opinions of Trade Unions, represent- 
ing as they did all classes of labour, than 
he would to the opinions of the workmen 
of the London and North Western Com- 
pany alone. The great principle which 
for years the working men of the country 
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had been struggling for at great sacrifice 
to themselves was the principle of com- 
pulsory liability. Very properly they 
had sought to place upon employers the 
responsibility in all cases of accident, 
and working men were more deeply con- 
cerned in the means of preventing 
accidents than in the mere question of 
compensation. The hon. Member for 
Crewe had stated that his amending 
clause was not opposed to the Bill, and 
that, apart from the case of the London 
and North Western men, he and his 
friends were as solicitous as to the effect 
of the principle of compulsory liability as 
the Government were; but the Amend- 
ment, he thought, was destructive of the 
main purposes of the Bill, and he was 
bound to remind the House that the late 
Home Secretary had warned them that, 
if it were carried, he and his friends 
would do all they could to extend its 
operation to prospective Societies. It 
had been urged that it was not de- 
sirable to approach this question from 
a Party point of view, and he agreed 
with that; but it was a significant 
fact that in that Debate there had not 
come from either the Conservative or 
Liberal Unionist Benches a single ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of the 
Government proposal. It looked as if 
they were going solid in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): Not all. 

Mr. RANDELL said, he was glad to 
find that there was one exception, but he 
feared it would be a solitary case. It 
had been suggested that under the 
amending clause the men would get 
more than they could obtain under the 
Bill. They might or might not, but 
certainly they ought not to be granted 
an advantage to the great detriment of 
the general body of workers. Again, it 
had been said that the London and North 
Western men, almost to a man, were in 
favour of the clause, but he believed 
there were fewer in favour of it than had 
been stated, and that had the men been 
left entirely alone still more would have 
pronounced in favour of the Government 
proposal. In the Report issued by the 
company as to the result of the ballot, 
it was stated that 104 men employed at 
the Swansea sub-stations voted for the 
present system of insurance, and only one 
against. He did not know when the 
ballot was taken, but these men held a 
meeting a fortnight ago to consider the 
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matter, and the House would probably 
be surprised to learn that a majority of 
them voted upon the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Crewe. He did not suggest 
for a moment that the company had 
coerced their men, but undoubtedly they 
had been very much en evidence in the 
matter, and it was not likely that the 
men would be willing to express opinions 
contrary to those given expression to by 
the Directors. He was sorry to find 
that the company had made threats in 
this matter, but he did not believe they 
would carry them out. He was not 
opposed to all forms of insurance, though 
he thought mutual insurance was a very 
doubtful advantage. Still, having regard 
to the law’s delay and uncertainty, and 
the large number of cases not covered by 
the Bill, he advocated Societies to which 
the men alone should contribute, which 
should work hand in hand with a 
compulsory Employers’ Liability Bill. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Battersea that these Mutual Insurance 
Societies tended to undermine the in- 
dependence of the men. 

*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
he only rose to deny that there were 
3,000 railway men in Battersea as had 
been stated by the hon. Member for 
Battersea. They numbered less than 
2,000 in all, and of those 1,500 were in 
his own constituency. All of them were 
not opposed to these Societies, and a 
large number had waited on him asking 
him to support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Crewe. He should 
like to add that personally he would 
prefer to see the power of contracting 
out given to existing Societies, but 
not to those which might be estab- 
lished in the future. All he wished to 
say was that, even if the Home Secretary 
told them they would suffer at the polls 
if they voted for the clause of the hon. 
Member for Crewe, he was prepared to 
take his chance and do what he thought 
right. 

*Captain’ NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said that, being neither a 
Director of a Railway Company, a lawyer, 
or a Labour Leader, he would not have 
intervened in the Debate had he not 
desired to lay before the House a case 
which had not yet been presented to it. 
The Debate had proceeded on exceedingly 
narrow lines. One would think that the 
London and North Western and the 
Brighton were the only two companies 
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in the world. In his opinion it had been 
shown to demonstration that if the Bill 
passed as it stood it would do a great 
deal of harm to the Societies of those 
two companies. But there was a com- 
pany called the Great Eastern, as to 
which the Home Secretary took upon 
himself to quote some figures. It was 
needless to say that those figures were 
wrong, and he was glad of this oppor- 
tunity to correct them. This particular 
Society which existed in connection with 
this company was composed of 22,770 
men. The men were not required to 
contract out of the Act, and the Directors 
contributed £8,000 a year to the funds 
of the Society. This was a great deal 
more than the London and North Western 
Railway Company paid ; in fact, in this 
respect the London and Brighton Com- 
pany stood first, the Great Eastern 
second, and the London and North 
Western third. The payment in case of 
death was £130, not £30, as stated by 
the Home Secretary, and the allowance 
for temporary injury was £1 a week. If 
the fund were abolished it would do in- 
calculable injury to the men, and he was 
bound to say that this contribution would 
cease if the Bill passed in its present 
form. The Directors would refuse to 
continue the fund, because they were 
business men, and business men had an 
unfortunate habit of looking at business 
matters from a business point of view. 
He ventured to say that under the Bill 
the men would not get nearly such liberal 
compensation as they did under the 
existing system. The fact was, that the 
people who would benefit mostly by the 
Bill were the rapacious “hordes of 
gowns ” that would emerge from Pump 
Court in the Temple. These gentlemen 
would no doubt get a large proportion of 
any compensation awarded under the Bill, 
and he believed that no person who really 
had at heart the interests of railway men 
would vote against the Amendment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 217 ; 
Noes 235.—(Division List, No. 311.) 


It being after Midnight, Further Pro- 
ceeding on Consideration, as amended, 
stood adjourned. 

Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 13th November 1893. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA: (The Earl of 
KimBErRLEY) : My Lords, it may be, I 
think, for the convenience of the House 
that I should state that the Scotch 
Fisheries Bill will be put down for 
Second Reading next Monday. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
am very glad the noble Lord has given 
the notice. I hope I may not be con- 
sidered out of Order in calling the atten- 


tion of Scotch Peers to this Bill, not 
that I profess myself to be very strong 
on its details, but I observe that, though 
it introduces some new principles, it has 
passed the House of Commons with 
scarcely any consideration, and, therefore, 
I think it will be very convenient that 
we should have it here. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): My Lords, the object of 
th's Bill is to give further facilities in 
relation to deposits in savings banks. At 
present the limit of the amount of 
deposits in any one year is £30. It is 
proposed to raise that limit to £50. 
When the Bill was introduced, the pro- 
posal was to raise it to £100. That met 
with some opposition, and finally, as a 
compromise and settlement of the matter, 
the £50 was agreed upon. The Bill 
does not propose to make any alteration 
in the total amount which may be de- 
posited. As regards Government Stock 
which may be directed to be purchased, it 


raises the amount which may be purchased 
in any one year from £100 to £200, 
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and it raises the aggregate purchases 
from £300 to £500. In addition to that, 
it makes a small but useful change. At 
the present time if a sum of money 
deposited has, owing to an emergency, 
to be called in by the customer, that sum 
may be replaced once in the year without 
its being counted in the total amount 
which the customer is allowed to deposit 
during the year. That is the law already 
as regards monetary deposits ; but as re- 
gards the purchase of Stock, if Stock 
which is purchased has been sold out to 
meet an emergency, there is no power to 
replace that Stock without its counting 
with regard to the limit permitted in any 
one year. ‘The Bill proposes to put the 
Stock on the same footing as the money, 
and to allow Stock which has been sold 
out to be replaced not more than once in 
any savings bank year in one entire 
sum. The only other provision to which 
I think I need call your Lordships’ 
attention is this: that there is to be in 
future an automatic provision in regard 
to the interest on investments upon 
deposit. At present, when the amount 
deposited arrives at and exceeds the limit 
allowed—say that it exceeds £200—the 
excess remains standing to the credit of 
the customer, but without any interest 
being paid upon it. The proposal of the 
Bill is that where the amount in the 
manner which I have prescribed exceeds 
the limit, that excess shall, without any 
direction of the customer, be invested in 
Stock. I think those are all the pro- 
visions with which I need trouble your 
Lordships, and I trust you will see 
that the Bill is one which merits your 
support. I beg to move its Second 
Reading. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


‘ Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 


that the House do now adjourn, subject 
to Judicial Business, to Friday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 13th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE SALTCOATS CROFTER 
SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he has received a Petition from 
a crofter settler, Alexander Young, 
residing near Saltcoats, Assa, Canada, 
alleging that he and his family have 
received ill-treatment from Mr. Borra- 
daile, the agent of the Imperial Colonisa- 
tion Board ; and whether he will cause 
immediate inquiry to be made by 
impartial and disinterested persons into 
the facts of the case, with a view of 
ohtaining redress and compensation ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have received a Petition 
from the crofter settler mentioned by the 
hon. Member. Sir Charles Tupper has, 
on behalf of the Colonisation Board, 
whilst recently in Canada, made a special 
visit of inquiry into the crofters’ settle- 
ments in Manitoba. The High Commis- 
sioner for Canada is on his way back to 
this country, and, upon his arrival, I shall 
confer with him in regard to the cases of 
the crofter settlers, including that of 
Alexander Young. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR SHRIMPS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
Great Eastern Railway Company carries 
shrimps for Is. less per basket froni 
foreign ports than from Harwich to 
London ; and whether such practice is 
an infringement of the Railway Traffic 
Act? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have communicated with 
the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
who do not admit the accuracy of the 
statement made in the hon. and gallan 
Member’s question. I learn from tht 
General Manager that the company’e 
only rate for shrimps from the Continens 
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is one of 1s. ld. per basket not exceeding 
40 kilos. in weight from Rotterdam to 
London. Headds that this rate is equal 
to 27s. 7d. per ton, exclusiveof collection 
and delivery, as against a rate of 25s, per 
ton from Harwich to London, which in- 
cludes collection and delivery. 


PEAT FOR HIGHLAND SCHOOLS. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to statements that notwithstanding 
the introduction of free education the 
authorities of certain public schools in 
the Highlands still insist on pupils bring- 
ing peats to school ostensibly for the 
purpose of providing fuel for heating the 
school ; and whether such an imposition is 
sanctioned by the Public Education De- 
partment; and, if not, whether that 
Department will take steps to put an end 
to it ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am not 
aware of any case in which children are 
required to bring peats to school. I have 
seen a reference to the matter in a public 
journal, but no special School Board was 
named. It appears to me to be equivalent 
to a charge for fuel, and this the Depart- 
ment have ruled not to be permissible in 
schools where the fee grant is claimed on 
the ground that education is free. 


SEA FISHERIES. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what steps 
the Government are taking for securing 
an International agreement for the ex- 
tension of the territorial limit for fishing 
purposes, as recommended by the Select 
Committee on Sea Fisheries ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S$.) : At 
the same time, I will ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is in- 
tending to propose legislation and to 
enter into communications with Foreign 
Governments, in pursuance of the Report 
and recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Sea Fisheries ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My hon. Friend 
has asked me to reply to these questions. 
I am giving careful consideration to the 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
on Sea Fisheries ; but, as they involve 
some matters of the utmost difficulty on 
which I must consult my colleague the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, I 





Gibraltar ° 


am not at present prepared to say what 
action may be taken upon them, 


PHILLACK NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, with regard to the case of 
the National School at Phillack, in Corn- 
wall, whether the sum of £300 has been 
expended in the last two years on struc- 
tural improvements, with the warm 
approval of the Education Department ; 
will be explain why it is that, after the 
examination in July last, on August 8, 
the Department made further require- 
ments with respect to the fabric ; whe- 
ther he is aware that, on October 20, 
the Department informed the managers 
that— 

“Upon receiving their assurance that proper 
plans would be submitted as soon as_ possible, 
an order for the payment of the grant would be 
made,” 
and that such an assurance was given 
the following day ; and whether he will 
state upon what ground the Department, 
nevertheless, still withhold both the grant 
and the Report, and continue to keep 


back public money already earned by the 
school ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : An infant class-room (as 
to the need of which Her Majesty’s In- 
spector had reported in very strong terms 
for several years previously) was added 
to this school in 1892, but the Depart- 


ment have no information as to its cost. 
Apart from this, the expenditure of the 
school on replacement and repairs for 
the last two years is returned by the 
managers as a little less than £25. After 
the inspection in July last Her Majesty’s 
Inspector reported serious defects in the 
sanitation and ventilation of the school, 
and the grant was, in accordance with 
ordinary practice, suspended, in order 
that the managers might state what 
steps would be taken to remedy them. 
No reply was received for more than two 
months, and the grant was, of course, 
suspended. On the 19th of October the 
letter referred to in the third paragraph 
of the hon. Member's question was sent, 
and the grant to the school has now been 
paid. 
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UNPRODUCTIVE LAND IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether the Government, in 
framing the measure for Local Govern- 
ment in Scotland, will consider the 
desirability of giving to County or Dis- 
trict Councils power and facilities for 
planting waste and unproductive moor- 
lands in the Highlands, where there are 
millions of acres unfit for arable or pas- 
toral purposes but well suited for afforest- 
ment ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: This is a 
large and interesting question which, as 
the hon. Member is no doubt aware, was 
raised before the Select Committee on 
Colonisation in 1890 by the hon. Member 
for Leith Burghs. I observe that it has 
recently been brought under the notice 
of the Highlands and Islands Commis- 
sion, and I can only at present say that 
I shall be glad to give my careful con- 
sideration to any scheme for the develop- 
ment of the waste lands of the Highlands 
by forestry, which may be laid before 
me. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
AT OXFORD. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the proceedings 
of the General Conference on Secondary 
Education held at the University of 
Oxford; and whether he proposes to 
appoint a Royal Commission on the 
subject, or to take any other, and what, 
steps with a view to legislation ? 


Mr. ACLAND: My attention has 
been called to the very interesting pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Secondary 
Education, summoned by the Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
I can only say at present that the sub- 
ject is under the careful consideration of 
the Government. 


GIBRALTAR DOCK. 
Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty what progress has been made 
with the arrangements for providing 
Gibraltar with a suitable dock for repair- 
ing vessels of war ? 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee) : The extension of the Mole, which 
is considered of more immediate im- 
portance, has been decided upon, and is 
being carried out. While recognising 
the desirability of providing a dock at 
Gibraltar, I am unable to go farther 
than the tenour of previous replies on 
the subject. The matter is being con- 
sidered in relation to the general pro- 
vision of docks at home as well as 
abroad in connection with the Estimates 
of the next financial year. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : May I ask whether any decision 
has yet been arrived at as to the site of 
the dock to be made ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : No, Sir. 


BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the proposals of the Government 
of Bengal to provide for the annual revi- 
sion of the Record-of-Rights of the Behar 
Cadastral Survey have yet been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State; and 


whether the Secretary of State will with- 


hold his sanction from the Record-of- 
Rights Bill until he has had an oppor- 
tunity of receiving the Memorials against 
it that have been prepared, and are now 
being signed in Behar ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
My hon. Friend has asked me to answer 
the question addressed to him. (1.) No, 
Sir ; the proposals of the Government of 
India have not been received by the Se- 
cretary of State. (2.) The Secretary of 
State will wait a reasonable time for the 
receipt of the Memorials before he comes 
to a decision. 


THE AIRDENS CROFTERS. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if he 
is aware that at a meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the County of Suther- 
land, held at Golspie on Tuesday, 31st 
October, an application by Sheriff John- 
stone for additional police to enforce the 
service of writs upon crofters in the Air- 
dens District for arrears of rent had been 
refused by six votes to two, and that it 
is the fact that the Airdens crofters were 
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forced to enter on 19 years’ leases in 
1880, under threat of eviction, at increased 
rents, valued upon their own improve- 
ments ; if he is prepared to support the 
action of the Standing Joint Committee 
of the County of Sutherland ; and if he 
will, at the earliest possible date, bring 
in a Bill placing under the provisions of 
“The Crofters’ Act, 1886,” leaseholders 
for more than one year at the date of the 
passing of that Act ? 

Mr. WEIR: At the same time, I will 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
his attention has been drawn to a report 
in The Scottish Highlander of 2nd 
November, that at a recent meeting of 
the Standing Joint Committee of the 
County of Sutherland, held at Golspie 
ou the previous Tuesday, no member of 
that Committee could be found to move or 
second a recommendation of Sheriff John- 
stone to secure the services of theRoss-shire 
and Inverness-shire police to enforce the 
payment of rents and law costs on the 
Ospisdale estate ; and that Sheriff John- 
stone moved the recommendation himself, 
but failed to get a single supporter other 
than the chairman, factor of the Duke of 
Sutherland ; and whether he will take 
steps, by legislation or otherwise, to pre- 
vent the personal interference of Sheriffs 
in the collection of rents, and to stay the 
eviction of crofter leaseholders pending 
the fulfilment of the promise of the Prime 
Minister to advance a Bill to include 
small tenants holding under lease in “ The 
Crofters’ Act, 1886 ” ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Inanswer to 
both my hon. Friends, I beg to state that 
the Standing Joint Committee of Suther- 
landshire on the 31st October declined to 
ask Inverness-shire and Ross-shire to 
lend additional police to protect the 
officer in serving writs on crofting lease- 
holders at Airdens. It is the case that, 
as stated in the question, the chairman 
was the factor of the Duke of Suther- 
land, and that he was one of the minority 
of two. According to the newspaper 
report he made this remark— 

“T have no doubt the tenants are suffering, 
and that, if the concessions which ought to have 


been made some time ago had been made, these 
circumstances would not have occurred.” 


At the end of the meeting the Standing 
Joint Committee unanimously passed a 
resolution— 


“ That the Standing Joint Committee inti- 
mate to the Ospisdale estate management that 
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the case of the Airdens leaseholders had 
raised the question whether the forces of the 
Crown should be used to enforce a claim which, 
though legal by contract, was, according to the 
present standard of fixing the rent of land, ad- 
mittedly unjust, and that in their opinion the 
estate management should use all the means to 
come toa settlement with their Airdens tenants, 
either by, like other landlords, allowing of their 
own accord a reasonable reduction of rent, per- 
mitting the Crofters’ Commission to fix a fair 
rent, arbitration, or in any other way by which 
a settlement could be effected.” 


I can only at present express my hope 
that the representations made by the 
Joint Committee will have the effect 
which they ought to have on the estate 
management. With reference to the 
question of the hon. Member for Ross- 


shire, I would poiut out that the Sheriff 


only did what was his duty as the chief 
executive officer of the county. The in- 
tention of the Government to bring in a 
Bill to extend the benefit of the Crofters’ 
Act, 1886, to such leaseholders has already 
been announced. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : DoT understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the authorities of 
the county have any right to deny police 
protection for this purpose ? 

Sim G. TREVELY AN: Undoubtedly. 
The Standing Joint Committee, composed 
partly of representatives of the County 
Council and partly of Commissioners of 
Supply, who are landowners, have the 
right to refuse to borrow reinforcements 
from other counties, and they have acted 
strictly within their rights. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in the 
event of the Goverument introducing a 
measure amending and extending the 
Crofters’ Acts, he would consider the 
propriety of including in such extension 
crofters similarly situated in other parts 
of Scotland to those in the Highland 
Counties ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Hon. Mem- 
bers will certainly force us to consider it 
if we do not consider it beforehand. 

WHIPPING IN THE NORTH-WEST 
PROVINCES. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the attention 
of the Secretary of State for India has 
been drawn to a Circular, dated 15th 
September last, issued by the Govern- 
ment of the North-West Provinces, urging 
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Magistrates to exercise greater stringency 
in their procedure and punishments, 
especially in the matter of whipping, 
and advising that whipping should 
ordinarily be awarded in cases of theft, 
unless the offender is an old or weakly 
man, and that male juvenile offenders 
should, as a rule, be punished by whipping, 
by prolonged detention in a reformatory, 
or in exceptional cases by a long term of 
imprisonment ; and whether the Seerctary 
of State will direct these instruction to 
be withdrawn or modified ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Secretary of 
State had not seen a copy of the Circular 
referred to, which is not of such a kind 
as to require his previous sanction, 
until after my hon. Friend’s question 
had appeared on the Paper. In _ the 
absence of any explanation from the 
Local Government or the Government of 
India, he is unable to pronounce an 
opinion ; but he has telegraphed to India, 
and will be prepared to state the result 
in due course. 


Magistrate of Ballia. 


THE DISTRICT MAGISTRATE OF BALLIA. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of the 
Secretary of State for India has been 
drawn to the remarks of the Sessions 
Judge of Ghazipur upon the proceedings 
of Mr. Bird, the District Magistrate of 
Ballia, in the case of Hanuman Tewari 
and others, sentenced to three months’ 
rigorous imprisonment in connection with 
the Hindu-Mahomedan riots; whether 
he is aware that the Sessions Judge, 
referring to a portion of the District 
Magistrate’s Judgment, said that such 
language was deplorable, and could not 
fail to add to the ill-feeling among the 
people, and recommended the conviction 
and sentence to be set aside for want of 
jurisdiction, and because the accused did 
not have an impartial trial, and were con- 
victed on totally insufficient evidence ; 
whether notice will be taken of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate’s conduct ; and whether 
his attention has been drawn to allega- 
tions in the Indian Press that certain 
Hindu officials under the Government of 
the North-West Provinces have been 
punished or called to account for having 
subscribed to or supported the Cow Pro- 
tection Society; if so, whether such 
action is sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State ? 
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Mr. 8. BUXTON : The Secretary of 
State has seen a copy of the Orders 
issued by the Sessions Judge, before 
whom an appeal was brought in the 
ordinary course. The facts are as stated. 
The accused were released on their own 
recognizances pending the final Orders of 
the High Court. These Orders will, 
doubtless, guide the Lieutenant Governor 
as to the action to betaken. The Secre- 
tary of State has seen the statements 
referred to. He is expecting further 
Papers from the Government of India 
about the cow-killing riots, and the 
questions arising therefrom, and will ask 
for a Report on the subject of these 
allegations. 


THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he will state the 
cost of maintenance and other expendi- 
ture of the detachment of Seaforth High- 
landers which lately visited the Island 
of Lewis for the purpose of obtaining 
recruits, during the time they were in 
the Island, the cost of transporting them 
to and from the head-quarters of their 
regiment, the number of recruits they 
succeeded in enlisting, and how many 
such recruits were under age ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The total extra cost in- 
volved in sending a detachment of the 
Seaforth Highlanders to the Island of 
Lewis was about £300. The presence 
of the detachment appears to have given 
satisfaction to the inhabitants. The 
actual results obtained were disappoint- 
ing, only six recruits having been en- 
listed, but the circumstances were in 
many respects unfavourable, the weather 
especially being bad; and the enlist- 
ments effected during the actual sojourn 
of a corps in any district are not a test of 
the result so much as the after-effect on 
recruiting. It is too early to form an 
opinion as to the full results. None of 
those enlisted are under age. 


DISTRAINTS FOR GROUND RENTS. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware of the grievance 
under which householders and other 
occupiers suffer in that they are exposed 
to the risk of having their goods dis- 
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trained upon for ground rent payable not 
by them but by the owner of the house ; 
and, if so, whether he will consider the 
expediency of protecting them by law, as 
in the case of the rate levied for metro- 
politan water supply ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Grapstong, Leeds, 
W.): This is one of the incidents of the 
present Law of Distress, and the hard- 
ships which it may involve are not con- 
fined to the cases referred to by my hon. 
Friend. The whole subject is well 
worthy of consideration, but I cannot 
undertake to deal with it by legislation. 


Magazine. 


CHARITY ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.): I 
beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner whether he can state the 
number of Charities in England and 
Wales for which no accounts were 
rendered during 1892 ? 

THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Etzis, Merionethshire): The 
number of Endowed Charities in England 
and Wales known to the Charity Com- 
missioners, and possessing endowment 
productive of income, is about 49,700. 
The number of separate accounts which 
have been received by the Commissioners 
up to 1lth November last for the year 
1892 is 19,200. These accounts are due 
as from the 25th of March last. Taking 
the two counties mentioned in my hon. 
Friend’s Motion for a Return, I find that 
in Essex out of 1,465 Charities, accounts 
for 554 have been received, and in 
Somerset, out of 1,245 Charities, accounts 
for 291 only have been received. 


PURFLEET MAGAZINE. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware of the insufficient and insanitary 
accommodation provided for the officials 
at Purfleet Magazine, with reference to 
insufficient lodging room, insanitary 
clothing, magazine shoes, &c., and want 
of accommodation for drying clothes ; 
and whether he will have the causes of 
complaint properly investigated ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No complaint has been received as to the 
accommodation, or as to the insanitary 
nature of the magazine clothing or 
magazine shoes at Purfleet. A recom- 
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mendation has been made as to heating 
the room in which these are kept. It 
will be considered in connection with 
next year’s Estimates. 


THE “ VICTORIA.” 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the present 
Director of Naval Construction, Mr. 
White, was in any way connected with, 
or responsible for, the design of the 
Victoria ; and, if not, who was respon- 
sible ; did the fact that Mr. White be- 
came the responsible builder of the 
Victoria in a private shipyard necessarily 
involve any approval of the design of 
that ship ; and did the position formerly 
held by Mr. White, as one of the 
principal assistants in the Office of the 
Director of Naval Construction, carry with 
itany personal responsibility for, or appro- 
val of, the design of battleships authorised 
by the Board of Admiralty during his 
period of service in that capacity ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): (1.) 
The present Director of Naval Con- 
struction (Mr. White) was not in any 
way connected with, or responsible for, 
the design of the Victoria. When that 
design was prepared, Mr. White was not 
in the Admiralty service. The responsible 
designer was Sir Nathaniel Barnaby. 
(2.) The fact that Mr. White became 
the responsible builder of the Victoria 
in a private shipyard did not involve any 
approval of the design of that ship by 
Mr. White. As a contractor, he simply 
had to carry out Admiralty drawings, 
specifications, and orders. (3.) The 
position formerly held by Mr. White as 
one of the principal assistants in the 
Office of the Director of Naval Con- 
struction did not carry with it any 
personal responsibility for, or approval 
of, the designs of battleships authorised 
by the Board of Admiralty during his 
period of service in that capacity. 


PARISH AMALGAMATION. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board what powers (if any) 
there are to amalgamate one civil parish 
with another, and by whom such powers 
(if any) can be exercised, and under what 
conditions ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tut LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Local Government Act, 1888, by Section 
57, empowers a County Council to make 
an Order amalgamating one civil parish 
with another if, after local inquiry, they 
deem it desirable. The Order, which, 
subject to certain conditions, may be the 
subject of an appeal to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, requires the confirma- 
tion of that Board before it comes into 
operation. In the absence of an appeal 


against the Order it is the duty of the 
Board to give their confirmation subject 
to any modifications which they may 
consider necessary for carrying into effect 
the objects of the Order. 


BANGOR HARBOUR WORKS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, with 
regard to the proposed new harbour works 
at Bangor, County Down, whether the loan 
sanctioned by the Public Loan Commis- 
sioners has yet been paid over to Mr. 
Ward ; and, if so, whether any time has 
been fixed for completing the work ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrpsert, Oldham) : 
The loan has not been paid over to Mr. 
Ward, but the delay has, I am informed, 
been due to Mr. Ward’s own action. 


AGAINST POLICE ACTION 
AT DUNDRUM. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the cireumstances under which 
Constable Gallagher of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was recently removed from 
Dundrum, County Down, to Sligo, after 
being charged with not arresting at 
Dundrum Railway Station a man named 
Nolan, who had, in the hearing of the 
Marquess of Downshire, shouted “ Three 
cheers for Mr. Gladstone and Home 
Rule”; whether any complaint against 
the constable for not having arrested 
Mr. Nolan was made by the Marquess of 
Downshire ; and, if not, by whom was 
the complaiut made; whether he is aware 
that the County Inspector called upon the 
bailiff of the Marquess and apologised 
for the insult offered the Marquess, and 
immediately afterwards transferred Con- 
stable Gallagher from Dundrum to Sligo 
without giving him any opportunity of 
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explanation ; whether, in accordance with 
the Constabulary Code, Constable Gal- 
lagher could have acted otherwise than 
he did ; and if, considering the great dis- 
satisfaction existing in the district, he 
will have the matter investigated ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The constable named was 
transferred by order of the Inspector 
General for negligence in the discharge 
of his duty in not having taken cogni- 
sance of the disorderly conduct of an 
individual who, while iu a drunken state, 
made use of most objectionable language 
to females on the railway platform at 
Dundrum. The constable, in his ex- 
planation, stated that as the train was 
moving off he heard the man make use of 
the expression referred to in the question ; 
but the charge preferred against the 
constable was one of neglect of duty 
under the circumstances which I have 
mentioned, and the County Inspector 
states he never heard of the expression in 
connection with the matter until the 
constable mentioned it in his explanation. 
The complaint originated by the Mar- 
quess of Downshire calling upon the 
constable to know had he not the power 
to remove the man ; and this having been 
brought under the notice of the sergeant, 
he reported the matter to the County 
Inspector. The County Inspector did 
not apologise to the bailiff for the insult 
offered. It was the duty of the constable 
to apprehend a person who was guilty, 
while drunk, of disorderly behaviour in a 
public place, and I may add that a few 
hours after the incident referred to the 
man Nolan was arrested for being drunk 
and incapacitated, and was sentenced to 
14 days’ imprisonment. The Inspector 
General’s action in the case entailed no 
punishment on the constable, whose 
transfer was not at his own expense, and 
no unfavourable record has been made 
against him. The official correspondence 
which has passed in the matter is now 
receiving my attention. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that, in accordance 
with the Constabulary Code, it is not the 
duty of constables to arrest drunken per- 
sons at railway stations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not carry all 
the Articles of the Code in my mind. 
The offence of which this man was 


Mr. M‘Cartan 
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alleged to have been guilty was being 
disorderly and using obscene language. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther it is any excuse for a drunken man 
to be let off that he calls for three cheers 
for Mr. Gladstone ? 


[The question was not answered. | 


BRADFORD BARRACKS. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office when it is intended to pro- 
eeed with the sanctioned alterations of 
the Bradford Barracks ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr, Woopatt, 
Hanley) : The sanctioned alterations of 
the Bradford Barracks consist in the 
demolition of certain insanitary buildings. 
The latest Report received was dated 
September 30th, and then nine-tenths of 
the demolition had been effected. It has 
probably been completed by this time. 


SCARIFF PIER. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the present condi- 
tion of Seariff Pier; and if he is aware 
that there is no chain on the quay to 
prevent horses and carts falling into the 
river, and that both the quay and the 
road leading to it are kept in a filthy and 
unsafe condition ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that the quay and road are regularly 
maintained in order, and are not in an 
unsafe condition. I am also advised that 
a chain on the quay is unnecessary. 


SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 

Mr. BALDWIN — (Worcester, 
Bewdley): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether there is any Rule of 
the Department that separate play- 
grounds for boys and girls should be pro- 
vided in mixed schools ; and, if there be 
such a Rule, on what date it was 
made ? 


Mr. ACLAND: This Rule was laid 
down for all new schools and enlarge- 
ments in the Code of 1890. As regards 
existing schools, each case is dealt with 
on its merits. 
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BRISTOL POLICK. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to a discussion 
in the Bristol City Council, as reported 
in The Police Review of 6th November, 
from which it appears that the son of one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors General of 
Police has been appointed Chief Inspec- 
tor of the Bristol Police Force, after 
only about 12 months’ service, over the 
heads of 13 Inspectors of long service ; 
will he inquire how long the gentleman 
recently appointed has been actually in 
the police force; and whether he will 
consider the advisability of introducing 
some Regulation by which patronage of 
this character shall be discontinued and 
promotion depend on proved qualifica- 
tions and experience in Constabulary 
duties ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE : The Secre- 
tary of State has nothing to do with the 
appointment to which my hon. Friend 
refers; the matter lies wholly in the 
hands of the Local Authority ; but I may 
state that, as a matter of fact, it was not 
known, when the appointment was made, 
that the new Inspector was the son of 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Con- 
stabulary. 


EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND AND 
DEAF. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the Edu- 
cation Department has yet formulated 
any arrangements for the guidance of 
managers of schools for the blind and 
deaf, under the Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Act of 1893 ; 
and can he now give any particulars as 
to the grants which will be furnished by 
the Local Authorities for maintenance of 
children in the various institutions and 
the Parliamentary grant for education, 
in view of the fact that the time is fast 
approaching when the Act referred to 
will come into operation — namely, Ist 
January, 1894 ? 


Mr. ACLAND: It is not possible to 
give the particulars which my hon. 
Friend asks for at present. Some little 
time will necessarily be occupied, even 
after the Act comes into force, in arrange- 
ments for certifying institutions, and in 





various communications with Local 
Authorities. It is not desirable, I think, 
that the Department should issue any 
Memorandum on the subject till it has 
more information than is at present in 
its hands. 


HORSESHOE NAILS FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War by whose advice 
and for what reason a well-known maker 
of horseshoe nails is precluded from sup- 
plying nails of his own manufacture for 
No. 2 (14 mule), No. 6 (16 mule), and 
No. 8; whether the said maker was 
advised of any supposed defect; and 
whether the defect (if any) has been 
remedied ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Only certain sorts of trade nails are 
suitable for the horseshoes used in the 
Service. A schedule of the nails re- 
quired, prepared after careful considera- 
tion, forms part of the specification 
annexed to nail contracts. The nails 
referred to in the question, not being 
included in the specification, are there- 
fore inadmissible, not on account of any 
defects, but because they are not of the 
sizes required. 

THE DUKE OF COBURG AND THE 
BRITISH NAVY. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether, 
inasmuch as His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh has as Duke of 
Coburg become one of the Sovereign 
Princes of the German Empire, it is 
legally competent for him to continue to 
hold the position and receive the pay of 
an Admiral of the Fleet in Her Majesty’s 
Navy, or to remain a Member of the 
Privy Council ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.): In answer 
to the first portion of this question, I 
have to say that the Admiralty have 
been advised that the Duke having 
assumed a position incompatible with 
rendering active service should he be 


‘ealled upon, ought not to continue to 


hold the position or receive the pay of an 
Admiral. It is proper to add that I 
understand the Duke does not press any 
claim for such pay. The concluding 
portion of the question raises a point of 
some nicety but of no practical import- 
ance, inasmuch as under the system now 
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established the Executive and adminis- 
trative political work of the Council is 
under the control of that part of the 
Privy Council called the Cabinet, and 
summonses to attend the Privy Council 
are also under their control. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Is there any legal 
objection to the retention of the illustrious 
Duke on the Navy List as Honorary 
Admiral of the Fleet, in the same way 
as the Emperor of Germany ? 

Tur FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsroneg, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Duke will 
retain his place upon the Navy List, 
although without pay and without the 
capacity for active service. He will 
retain his place as a mark of honour in 
respect of his long and distinguished 
services. It is a matter of great pain to 
him—his heart always having been in 
this great profession—that any change 
that has occurred should have the effect 
of in any way weakening his relations 
with the Navy. As to his position in 


the Privy Council, it is not, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the intention of 
the Government to offer to the Sovereign 
any advice with respect to a change. 


LEEDS UNIVERSAL INSURANCE LOAN 
AND INVESTMENT COMPANY. 

Mr. A. C. CORBETT (Glasgow, 
Tradeston) : I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether he is aware that, in 1890, 
the Universal Insurance Loan and Invest- 
ment Company of Leeds took over 
policies which had been issued by the 
People’s Universal Life Assurance and 
Sick Fund Friendly Society, affixing 
thereto a Memorandum declaring that 
such policies should, as regards benefits 
and the amount secured, stand as if 
originally issued by the Universal Insur- 
ance Company of Leeds; and that the 
Universal Insurance Company of Leeds 
has since been receiving, from the holders 
of such policies, premiums during the 
last three years upon the faith of this 
Memorandum ; and whether he is aware 
that upon the maturing of such a policy 
in December, 1892, Mr. John Mackenzie, 
of 17, Gladstone Place, Woodside, Aber- 
deen, received, from the said company, 
notice of its inability to pay the claim, and 
that no payment of the claim has yet been 
made, although the company is now 
receiving premiums on such policies 
from the working classes ; and, if so, 
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whether the Public Prosecutor can be 
directed to take steps to prevent the 
company obtaining such premiums under 
the false pretence that it will meet the 
claims upon the policies upon their 
maturing ? 

*Sir C. RUSSELL : I know nothing 
of the facts, but will refer to the Public 
Prosecutor any important statement put 
before me. 


in Trafalgar Square. 


ANARCHISTS IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I wish 
to ask the Home Secretary a question of 
which I have given him private notice. 
But as neither the Home Secretary nor 
the Under Secretary is present, I will 
put the question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. It is whether the Govern- 
ment can inform the House by whom 
notice was given of the intention to hold 
the meeting which was held yesterday 
afternoon in Trafalgar Square ; whether 
that demonstration was organised by the 
London Anarchist Communists to de- 
plore the death of the Chicago Anarchist 
“martyrs,” yesterday being the anni- 
versary of their execution for murder ; 
and whether an Anarchist named 
Murdoch referred to the explosion of 
bombs at Barcelona, and announced that 
something of the same kind might occur 
here before long ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This is 
a strictly Departmental matter of which 
I should not, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, have cognisance, and I am afraid 
I must ask the hon. Member to repeat 
the question. 

Mr. DARLING : Seeing that I have 
given notice to the Home Secretary, and 
received no request whatever to postpone 
the question, I wish to ask why the 
right hon. Gentleman is not here, and 
why the Under Secretary, who was here 
just now, has left the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. MHarcovurt, 
Derby): I can only say that the Home 
Secretary has been engaged, as I have, 
in the performance of a public duty in 
the Royal Courts of Justice with refer- 
ence to the nomination of Sheriffs, and 
I suppose has not had time to arrive at 
the House. 

Mr. DARLING: What about the 
Under Secretary ? 

[No answer was given. | 


THE 
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PROSECUTIONS FOR UNLAWFUL 
ASSEMBLY. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
desire to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland if it is true, as reported in 
the daily Press on: Saturday last, that 
Messrs. William Fieldand Luke Hayden, 
Members of the House, were on Friday, 
the 10th of November, returned for trial 
at French Park, County Roscommon, at 
the instance of the Crown, on the charge 
of unlawful assembly and _ alleged 
attempt to retake forcible possession of 
certain evicted farms on the De Freyne 
Estate; and, if so, whether he will 
supply the House with the details as to 
the circumstances under which the prose- 
cution was instituted, and the Act, or 

Acts, relied upon in support thereof ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In answer to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that these 
two gentlemen, Members of this House, 
were on Friday last returned for trial at 
French Park at the instance of the Crown 
on the charge of unlawful assembly. It 
is impossible for me to comply with the 
hon. Member’s request that I should 
supply the House with the details as to 
the circumstances under which the 
prosecution was instituted, because any 
statement of that kind would obviously 
be more or less of an ex parte character. 
As proceedings are pending, I must 
respectfully beg him to excuse me from 
making any such statement. The law 
under which -these proceedings were 
taken was the Common Law and not 
the Act of 1887. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL,—(No. 397.) 
CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 

As amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, further considered. 


Sir C. RUSSELL: I have to move 

the following clause :— 
(Sub-contracting.) 

“(1) Where any person has undertaken to 
execute any work within the scope of his trade 
or business, and for the purpose of executing 
such work has occupation of or control over the 
premises in or upon which such work is to be 
done, he shall be liable toany workman engaged 
in the execution of the work therein or there- 
upon for the negligence in relation thereto of 
any sub-contractor or workman in the employ- 
ment of any sub-contractor in the same way as 
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if such sub-contractor or workman were in his 
own employment. (2) Any person liable under 
this section shall be entitled to indemnity 
against any other person who would have been 
liable independently of this section, and any 
Court having jurisdiction to determine any 
question of liability under this section shall also 
have jurisdiction to give effect to this in- 
demnity.” 


It will be in the recollection of the House 
that on the occasion of the discussion of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North-West Durham on this question, I 
stated on the authority of the right hon. 
Geutleman the Home Secretary, who has 
charge of this Bill, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to frame a new 
clause dealing with the question of sub- 
contracting, and the clause I now submit 
to the judgment of the House is in 
redemption of that promise. There is no 
doubt a real grievance in connection 
with this subject, and we think it may 
be met without any material increase of 
responsibility on the part of the chief 
contractor where real  sub-contracts 
exist. The clause has been so 


drawn as to make the first contractor 
responsible for the negligence of the 
workmen who are engaged by the sub- 
contractor, but this responsibility is only 


placed on the first contractor under very 
stringent and, as we think, necessary 
limitations which are made perfectly clear. 
In the first place, it must be work within 
the scope of his ordinary business, and, 
in the next, it must be work done upon 
premises over which as contractor he has 
control. No doubt the clause as_ it 
stands covers the case of a substantial 
sub-contractor, but in such a case no 
grievance will exist on the part of the 
chief contractor, as the workman will 
naturally first sue his own employer, 
or, if he does not, there is an in- 
demnity over against the sub-contractor. 
But the real hardship arises in a very 
different class of cases. A _ builder 
undertakes to erect a row of houses ; he 
has possession of the land for the pur- 
poses of his contract; he himself has 
undertaken the obligation of doing the 
work, but—as is very often the case with 
builders—instead of carrying it out him- 
self, or by persons directly employed by 
him, he resorts to the contrivance, in 
order to evade responsibility, of making 
a number of sub-contracts with the 
mason, the bricklayer, and the carpenter, 
and other persons, who are not really in- 
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dependent contractors, but are practically 
in the position of gangers. [An hon. 
Member: Why not?] There is no 
reason why he should not do so, but there 
is a reason why he should not interpose 
sham independent contractors for the sole 
purpose of evading his pecuniary respon- 
sibility. I will give another illustration 
of what I mean. In the case of certain 
Dock Companies it is not an infrequent 
thing for them to enter into direct con- 
tracts for the loading or discharging of the 
whole or even parts of the cargoes of 
ships with “lumpers” as independent 
contractors, who are commonly in their 
own employment. With respect to one 
Dock Company, which I prefer not to 
name, a hat and coat are (I have been told) 
kept in the office for the use of its own ser- 
vants when they assume the position of in- 
dependent sub-contractors in order that 
the company may evade its liability. 
The subject is, as the House will see, by 
no means an easy one to deal with, but I 
think that under the clause which I now 
submit no real hardship will be inflicted, 
in the case of a substantial sub-contractor, 
on the first employer at all ; but it will 
effectively deal with cases of the cha- 
racter I have described. I beg to move. 


Clause (Sub-contracting,) — (The 
Attorney General,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Employers’ 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause 
time.” 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, he had to thank the Government for 
dealing with the question, which was 
considered in 1888, and had also engaged 
the attention of the Grand Committee of 
the present Parliament. He thought the 
new clause would cover all existing cases 
of hardship and meet the justice of the 
ease, and in confirmation of this he ought 
to state that he had received a letter from 
a gentleman of large experience who had 
often acted in these matters in the 
interests of the men, expressing the 
opinion that it would cover all cases of 
hardship. He could give another illus- 
tration of the necessity for this clause, in 
addition to that cited by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. A case was 
tried not very long ago in which it 
appeared that it was the custom of a 
shipwright in a shipyard, although he 
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had control of the premises, to let to his 
own foreman by contract the construction 
of the frames of ships. When one of 
these frames was being put up a crane 
lifting a heavy weight gave way and a 
workman was injured. The injured man 
brought an action against the shipwright ; 
but as the foreman was the immediate 
employer of the shipwright, it was decided 
that the injured man had no remedy 
against the shipwright, although the 
latter had control of the premises. It 
might be worth while to refer to the 
Parliamentary history of the question. 
The Select Committee in 1887 made a 
recommendation on the subject to the 
effect that where the original employer 
supplied some of the plant or material he 
should be held liable if the plant or 
material proved defective. In the Com- 
mittee of 1888 there wasa general feeling 
that this provision was entirely insuffi- 
cient, and he (Mr. Crawford) unsuccess- 
fully suggested a very great widening of 
its scope. He believed he also had the 
honour of being the first to introduce the 
subject to the Grand Committee. The 
Home Secretary at that time expressed 
himself entirely favourable to the object 
he (Mr. Crawford) had in view, but 
showed he was sensible of the difficulty 
surrounding it, and invited suggestions. 
The clause which had now been produced 
was by far the best that had yet been 
seen, and would, he believed, completely 
meet the justice of the case on both 
sides. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the proposed introduction of the new 
clause entirely justified the Motion he 
made the other day. He was one of 
those Members who were obliged to be 
out of town early on Saturday morning, 
and he had not hitherto had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the clause. Under these 
circumstances, he thought the Govern- 
ment had not treated the House in a fair 
or a courteous way. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: I may remind my 
hon. and learned Friend that the Amend- 
ment, as it stands on the Paper, was 
printed on Friday morning. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had not 
received the Papers containing it. He 
had always been favourable to the 
adoption of some mode of dealing with 
the question of sub-contracting. It 
seemed to him, however, rather a strong 
thing to make the primary contractor 
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liable to compensate a workman for 
injury done to him by another workman, 
when the primary contractor had not 
engaged the man to whose action the 
accident was due. He could quite 
understand that it might be desirable to 
join the original contractor and the sub- 
contractor in one action, and to give the 
workman a right of action against the 
two, leaving the men who engaged the 
workman primarily liable. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) gave his 
general approval to the proposed clause. 
He had hitherto looked on the Bill with 
considerable anxiety and misgiving, as it 
contained no definition whatever as to 
what « sub-contractor was. The present 
Amendment seemed to be very clear on 
every point, and he did not think it 
would work injustice. In businesses like 
that in which he was engaged in Belfast 
there was a large amount of bond fide 
sub-contracting. With reference to the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), he thought 
that where a sub-contractor was a per- 
fectly solvent man, it would be well that 
he should be joined with the original 
contractor in the action. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, everybody had been agreed 
on previous occasious that it was neces- 
sary to have some clause of this kind. 
The language of the Amendment was 
not very clear; but owing to the difficulty 
of the subject, it was not possible that 
the language of any clause dealing with 
it could be very clear. 
for an explanation of the words in the 
first line—* undertaken to execute.” To 
judge from the speech of the Attorney 
General those words meant “contracted.” 
If so, why was not the word “contracted” 
used ? If acompany came to Parliament 
for a Private Act, was it to be understood 
that that company undertook to execute 
the various provisions of that Act ? 
Again, in some mining leases, a man un- 
dertook to get coal and in others only 
to pay rent. Was it to be said that in 
the latter case he undertook to execute 
the work ? Clearly, a man who worked 
his own coal did not undertake to execute 
the work. Ifthe Government shrank from 
the limitation of the word “ contracted,” 
it seemed to him they ought to use some 
such words as “undertaken with any 
other person.” If this was the meaning 
a good number of cases would be ex- 
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cluded. The two cases he had referred 
to would be excluded, as would also be 
the case of a shipowner merchant who 
actually loaded and unloaded his own 
ships, but did so by contract with steve- 
dores. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.): I share the feeling of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Tomlinson) that we are discussing this 
clause under a great disadvantage, not so 
much on account of the shortness of 
the notice to ourselves as on account 
of the shortness of the notice to 
the various interests concerned. This 
clause will atfect a great variety of 
trades and industries, and it seems to me 
that we might have got considerable 
light from those who are directly in- 
terested in them if they had been allowed 
a little time to consider the wording of 
the clause. I, for one, largely feel the 
difficulties which surround the subject, 
and I entirely agree with those who 
would prevent any man who has under- 
taken to execute a work by contract 
from shifting responsibility from his 
own shoulders by putting a man 
of straw in between himself and 
the workman who may be injured, 
On the other hand, it seems to me that 
the Attorney General has not very suc- 
cessfully met this difficulty, because he 
admits that his clause will strike at 
eases in which the sub-contractor is a 
substantial man, as well as cases in which 
he is not. He seeks to reconcile us to 
this imperfect wording of the clause by 
saying that there will be no harm done 
to the original contractor, because he 
will have a good remedy over against 
the substantial sub-contractor. I do not 
know myself why the Attorney General 
has entirely disregarded the evidence 
given before the Committee of 1886-8. 
Those who were best qualified to speak 
on the subject stated before that Com- 
mittee that there is this distinguishing 
mark between the bogus and the real 
sub-contractor—namely, that the man 
who sub-contracts for labour only is, 
generally speaking, a bogus sub-con- 
tractor, while sub-contractors who pro- 
vide machinery, materials, and so on, 
are real ones. At first sight this 
does seem to be a better line of dis- 
tinction than that which the Attorney 
General has drawn. I cannot help 
thinking that the Attorney General's 
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clause will cover some cases which he 
does not mean to cover. He makes a 
limitation to the effect that the work to 
be done by the sub-contractor shall be 
executed on the premises over which the 
principal contractor has control. I take 
the case which the Attorney General 
himself put—namely, that of a builder who 
undertakes to build a row of houses, and 
therefore has control over the land on 
which the houses are to be built. Sup- 
posing the builder bargains with another 
man to supply so many thousands of 
bricks to be made and delivered on the 
premises. In that case the delivery 
would, of course, be part of the con- 
tract with the sub-contractor. If in 
delivering the bricks one of the work- 
men of the sub-contractor injures 
another, surely the Attorney General 
does not propose that the principal con- 
tractor ought to be liable for the injury 
thus caused in the negligent delivery of 
bricks, simply because a delivery takes 
place on the premises. Many other 
cases of a similar kind might be put. 
For instance, a man contracts to make 
iron girders and to deliver them on 
the premises, and in course of the 
delivery one of the workmen injures 
another. I should think that such 
cases as are not meant to be included 
by the Attorney General in the clause 
might be met if he were toadopt some such 
words as were proposed by the hon. 
Member for Lanark (Mr. Crawford)— 
namely, that not only should the injury 
be done on the premises, but that the 
principal contractor should have some 
control over the doing of the work. 
Surely one great object of all these 
clauses is to avoid the possibility of mis- 
applied litigation ; and if we throw open 
the door too wide we shall have two 
actions instead of one. I regret, as I 
said before, that the clause has not been 
longer on the Paper. It seems to me 
that on the two points I have indicated 
it requires amendment. _If the clause is 
read a second time I shall venture to 
move an Amendment providing that the 
principal contractor shall have some con- 
trol over the work done as well as over 
the premises in order to make himself 
liable. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, a 
difficulty occurred to him in connection 
with the way in which the London County 
Council now carried on its work. The 
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County Council was directly doing its 
own work by making contracts with 
various persons. Those persons, al- 
though they might have been sub-con- 
tractors under the old state of things, 
were not sub-contractors now, because 
there was no first contractor. The 
words used in the clause were— 

“Where any person has undertaken to 
execute any work within the scope of his trade 
or business.” 

The London County Council were not 
builders, and did not carry on any busi- 
ness, and he imagined that it could not be 
said that when the County Council under- 
took to make a road they were doing it 
within the scope of their trade or busi- 
ness. Under those circumstances, if any 
workman employed by a small con- 
tractor met with an injury he would not 
be able to get damages against the 
London County Council, although, if the 
County Council had continued to act on 
the old plan of employing substantial 
contractors, the workman would have 
had a remedy against such contractors. 
This was the latest triumph of democracy 
working on behalf of the working classes. 
He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment had purposely omitted workmen 
employed by the contractors of the 
London County Council, or whether they 
had merely drawn the clause in a hurry ? 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) concurred in the expression of re- 
gret that the Government did not see 
their way to put down work on premises 
which still remained within the occupa- 
tion of the person employing the con- 
tractor. He did not think the comments 
of his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Mr. Darling) quite dealt with the point 
at issue, as the clause did not intend to 
affect the responsibility of any person 
other than the contractor. An indi- 
vidual who employed a contractor to do 
work would oceupy precisely the same 
position after this Bill had passed as he 
did now. He, however, thought that 
the words “ within the scope of his trade 
or business ” were superabundant or mis- 
chievous, and that “occupation of or 
control over the premises” were am- 
biguous or misleading. A more accurate 
phrase to use would be “has access to 
the premises.” 

*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) re- 
marked that if the employer were liable, 
in the manner suggested by his hon. and 
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learned Friend who had just sat down, 
in all eases where he had “access to the 
premises” a very great injustice might be 
inflicted upon him. Take a contract 
respecting some great public work, in- 
eluding the erection of iron bridges. 
The main contractor might sub-let the 
contract for the bridges to another con- 
tractor who was perfectly solvent, but 
would, of course, reserve access by means 
of Inspectors to see that the bridges were 
properly constructed. If the suggested 
Amendment were adopted a workman 
employed by the bridge-builder might be 
deprived of his right of action against 
his immediate employer—namely, the 
bridge-builder, who might be a more 
substantial man than the original con- 
tractor, and any action that was neces- 
sary for injuries would have to be brought 
against the main contractor. He hoped 
the Government would not omit the 
words “ occupation and control.” It was 
clear that a man might have occupation 
or control of premises in such a way as to 
render him equitably and reasonably re- 
sponsible for any accidents. For example, 
in the case of a contractor for public works, 
who used an enormous number of bricks 
and supplied a sub-contractor with the 


plant, machinery, and even the premises 
in which the bricks were made, it was 
quite right, if an accident happened 
through the'failure of the machinery, that 
the main contractor, having reserved 
control and even in some sense occupa- 
tion of the premises, should be primarily 


responsible. He (Mr. Perks) thought 
the proposed clause hit the happy medium 
between the injustice of some of the 
clauses put upon the Paper and the 
baldness of the Bill as it originally left 
the Committee. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought the words “undertaken to 
execute” were meant to include such a 
body as the London County Council. 
He thought that the words, “ within the 
scope of his trade or business,” might 
encourage people to undertake contracts 
not in their own business in order to 
avoid liability to compensate injured 
workmen. Under these circumstances, 
he would strongly urge that these words 
should be omitted. There was some 
danger of going too far with the object 
of bringing home liability. There was 
a great deal of bond fide work done by 
sub-contractors. It was the fashion to 
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protest against a man who built a row of 
houses sub-letting the different parts of 
the work. But it was really a perfectly 
bona fide transaction. He was afraid 
that in striving to make everybody liable 
all Parliament would do would be to 
encourage contractors turning their 
undertakings into Limited Liability Com- 
panies in order to avoid their responsi- 
bilities. If this were the result, he was 
afraid that the security obtained by the 
working man would be less under this 
Bill than under the present system. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) thought 
that the clause in its working was, to a 
great extent, unpractical. He could not 
understand what was the meaning of the 
words “ control over the premises,” and 
he would suggest that the words, “ and 
the machinery used therein,” should be 
inserted. “ Premises ” represented build- 
ings, but did not cover machinery. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
thought that the words which had been 
suggested, “as principal or contractor,” 
should follow the first three words of the 
proposed clause. If the Government 
would adopt this suggestion, he believed 
that they would practically secure the 
object they were aiming at. He could 
not agree with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Darling), who referred 
to what he thought would be the effect 
of the clause upon Public Bodies like the 
London County Council. When the 
County Council formerly let its work to 
contractors, the latter took all the 
responsibility under the Employers’ 
Liability Act. Now that the Council 
was doing the work directly, it assumed 
all the responsibility and liability to 
which the contractor was formerly sub- 
jected. In cases where a main con- 
tractor was allowed by the County Coun- 
cil, now to sub-let certain work, the 
County Council held the main contractor 
as responsible and as liable as if the 
sub - contractor were non - existent. 
He trusted the Attorney General would 
adopt the words “ principal or contractor,” 
because the working men, particularly 
the navvies and unskilled labourers, 
desired the contractors to be specifically 
mentioned. These cases of difficulty as 
to sub-contracting arose where work 
without material was specified—where 
only the labour of the men was bargained 
for and paid for. He would give a 
typical instance. The hon. Member for 
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Morpeth had stated that during the con- 
struction of the Manchester Ship Canal 
there were accidents which caused 130 
deaths, 140 cases of permanent disable- 
ment, and 1,290 cases of less serious 
injury. The bulk of the cases of death 
and permanent disablement and other 
injuries occurred not where material was 
used, as in the case of constructing 
bridges and girders, but in connection 
with land navvy work, and it was for the 
class of contractor who only contracted 
for spades for the men and the labour of 
the navvy that this clause was intended. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the words he had mentioned, he would 
be able to bring in Public Bodies and 
other contractors who contracted for 
labour ouly. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) wished to draw attention to the 
words— 

“ Any person liable under this section shall 
be entitled to indemnity against any other 
person who would have been liable indepen- 
dently of this section.” 

These words would rsean that a con- 
tractor liable under the section would be 
entitled to indemnity against the sub- 
contractor. But he did not find any pro- 
vision in the clause by which a sub-con- 
trator might be made party to an action. 
That point ought to be covered. 

Sir C. RUSSELL said, it was 
covered in the second part of the 
clause. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, the 
words in question appeared to him a 
little vague. He should have preferred 
them more distinct, and he trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would endeavour 
to make them so. The plaintiff should 
be required to bring his action against 
“the contractor and the sub-contractor,” 
or the contractor should have power to 
bring in the sub-contractor as a party to 
the action. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that this Debate was an 
illustration of the inconvenience of send- 
ing the Bill before a Grand Committee 
instead of Committee of the whole 
House. They had been told that if the 
measure went before the Grand Com- 
mittee it would come forth perfect. 
Well, it had gone before a Grand Com- 
mittee. Hon. Members had expected 
that it would come forth fully armed, 
like Minerva, from the brain of Jupiter. 
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But there was nothing in the measure to 
really cover the point to which attention 
was now being directed, and the right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, came forward 
with an entirely new proposal. And the 
right hon. Gentleman brought the 
question forward, he might almost say, in 
an Old Bailey spirit, because he preached 
the doctrine to the House that every 
sub-contractor was probably a fraudulent 
man. [“No,no!”] Yes; the sugges- 
tion seemed to be that the sub-contractor 
was fraudulently invented in order to 
interpose between the real employer and 
his liability to the working man. He 
was glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary shake his head. 
Evidently the meaning of his words was 
not what it seemed to some Members to 
be. Why should there not be sub-con- 
tracting ? It was an extremely good 
thing. It was a part of that excellent 
system of sub-division of labour taught 
to Moses by Jethro, his father-in-law, 
who appeared to be the most intelligent 
man in Exodus. When Moses was 
judging the people alone, Jethro 
suggested to him that he should appoint 
captains 

“to be rulers of thousands, and rulers 
of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens.” 

That was a system of sub-contracting. 
In order to get the work well done it 
was desirable to divide it amongst re- 
sponsible persons ; but in so far as the 
clause was calculated to screw up and 
punish the sub-contractor it was evil. 
They did not know what “occupation 
of premises” meant, or “control over 
the premises”; but the Solicitor General 
seemed ready to give one of his usual 
interpretations. He (Mr. Gibson Bowles) 
submitted that in fixing a heavy liability 
upon anyone in consequence of their 
having occupation of or control over 
premises the Government should consider 
that what was far more important was 
control over the workman. This was a 
clause which dealt with the neglect of the 
workman, and if Contractor A employing 
Contractor B was to be liable for con- 
tractor B’s workmen, surely it was 
reasonable that he should have control 
over those workmen. If he could neither 
dismiss them nor punish them, on what 
principle could they hold him respon- 
sible? It seemed to him (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) that they were very largely 
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increasing the opportunities of litigation. 
They assumed that Contractor B was a 
man who could not pay compensation, 
and to leave him open to indemnify 
A while holding A primarily responsible 
seemed to be pursuing a shadow. He 
considered it a thousand pities that the 
clause should have been for so long 
withheld from the attention of hon. 
Members. It evidently was in need of 
considerable amendment. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
thought that the words “or business ” 
should be left out, and that the following 
phraseology should be used:— 

“Where any contractor has undertaken to 
execute any work for a principal, and for the 
purpose of executing that work,” and so on. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said 
that, although he was an Agricultural 
Member, he represented the great docks 
at Tilbury and the cement workers at 
Grays, and the men for whom he spoke 
were taking the keenest interest in the 
question of sub-contracting, and they 
desired that workmen should have the 
power to sue the principal or contractor. 
If the Government went to a Division 
on the clause, he should have the unex- 
pected pleasure of going into the Lobby 
with them. 

Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
said, it was absolutely necessary that 
there should be a clause of this kind in 
the Bill. Cases had been brought under 
his notice in which men had been em- 
ployed by a sub-contractor and had sued 
for compensation, but had failed to re- 
cover on account of the sub-contractor 
being a man of straw. He did not think 
that if the clanse were passed it would 
lead to two lawsuits, because the original 
contractor, knowing that he was respon- 
sible, would take care to see that the 
sub-contractor he employed was well 
able to pay compensation for any in- 
jury his workmen might sustain. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, one of the objec- 
tions that had been taken to this clause 
was that it came too late, and it was said 
it would have been better if the House 
had decided against the re-committal of 
the Bill at all. He should not trouble 
himself to deal with the matters that 
were past, the point being whether the 
Amendment they were now dealing with 
was the best they could do on Report ? 
He would only say, in answer to these 
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observations, that it was by no means 
the fact that this clause was either new 
to the persons interested or to the Mem- 
bers of this House, especially those who 
sat on the Grand Committee. The matter 
was discussed in the Grand Committee ; 
different clauses were brought forward to 
overcome the difficulties that presented 
themselves ; but it was impossible at that 
time to frame a clause which met the 
approval of the greater part of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. But, as he re- 
collected the matter, if there was not an 
express covenant there was something 
very much approaching to it, that on the 
Report stage some clause would be 
brought forward to mect the difficulty. 
The Government felt that a great number 
of the Members of this House were 
employing themselves in trying to find a 
solution to this question, which was 
understood to be a very difficult question 
indeed ; and before the Government com- 
mitted themselves to any final form of 
words—and they did not even yet commit 
themselves finally to the words as they 
appeared on the Paper—they desired to 
see how far they would be in conformity 
with the wishes of other Members of the 
House, and they desired to avail them- 
selves of all the suggestions they could 
get. They had the bond fide intention 
of meeting a well-known difficulty, which 
was that a principal contractor might put 
off the responsibility which, under the 
contract, ought to rest with him upon 
persons who might not be so responsible 
in point of means, and against whom an 
action would not be sufficient. At the 
same time, they did not want to introduce 
a state of things which would be alto- 
gether unjust where the sub-contract was 
a proper one, and where it was of such a 
nature that the principal contractor could 
not be expected to take control of matters 
in which he, perhaps, had no skill, and 
where it was right and proper that the 
responsibility for the execution of the con- 
tract should rest with the sub-contractor. 
He would go through the criticisms, as 
far as he could remember them, in detail. 
First of all, it was said that it was a 
strong thing to throw the primary lia- 
bility upon what he must call the prin- 
cipal contractor. They did nothing of 
the sort. By the Bill it was carefully 
provided that no existing right of action 
should be taken away. A totally new 
right of action was given subject to what 
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they considered fair and reasonable con- 
ditions against the principal contractor, 
who could not now be sued. It was not 
a primary liability ; it was an alternative 
liability that was thrown upon him ; and 
by other words in the clause the Govern- 
ment recognised, in effect, that the 
primary liability remained where it ought 
to remain—namely, with the actual em- 
ployer of the servants whose negligence 
caused an accident, because they gave the 
principal contractor a right of indemnity, 
with all the consequences arising from 
that right, against the sub-contractor. 
If they made any rule that the sub-con- 
tractor was first tc be proceeded against 
—which, he thought, was rather the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for East 
Belfast—they would really be establish- 
ing what they desired to avoid altogether 
—the necessity in many cases of a double 
action. 

Mr. WOLFF desired to explain that 
his suggestion was that the sub-con- 
tractor should be joined with the prin- 
cipal contractor. 

Sir J. RIGBY was sorry if he had 
misapprehended the suggestion made by 
the hon. Member. He would point out 
there might be a technical difficulty in 
an action of this kind where two persons 
were made defendants. A person who 
was bound to indemnify might be made 
a third party to the action, and there were 
well-considered rules of law applicable to 
him. It was considered far better to rely 
upon the operation of those rules than to 
introduce, unnecessarily, a new proce- 
dure, and the clause was framed in its 
present way with that object. He came 
now to the criticism of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, who asked the meaning of the 
words “undertaken to execute.” Did 
they mean, the right hon. Baronet asked, 
the same thing as contract, or did they 
mean something different ; aud again he 
asked whether the Government con- 
sidered the whole cases of contract were 
included in the word “undertaken” ? 
He might say at once that whether it 
was necessary or not, the object of 
taking that word instead of the word 
“contract ” was certainly not to exclude 
any case of contract. It would, as they 
thought, include every conceivable case of 
contract. They also thought that there 
might be some cases where there had not 
actually been what was popularly called 
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a contract, and which the wider word 
“undertaken” would include. There 
were cases in which, under a mining 
lease, it might be obviously intended that 
the lessee should take the minerals, and 
yet it might not be very clear that he 
had contracted to get them, and it might 
be said, under the wider word “ under- 
taken,” that, as he had got possession of 
the mines for the purpose of getting the 
minerals for his own profit, he should be 
in the same position, provided he fulfilled 
the other conditions, as if he had actually 
contracted to get the coal at so much a 
ton. This was, however, a very minor 
point, and such cases would not be very 
numerous. Upon the whole, the Govern- 
ment preferred the word “ undertaken ” ; 
but the matter was one of small import- 
ance, and the operation of the clause 
would not be materially interfered with 
if the word “contract” were adopted. 
He certainly thought there were cases 
that might be included in the word “ un- 
dertaken,” and yet might not be included 
in the word “contract.” He was, how- 
ever, by no means clear about it. The 
Government desired to hit, under every 
sub-contract, all those contractors who 
ought to be hit under a clause of this 
kind, and they wished to meet the case 
of what had been called a “ bogus” 
sub-contractor —every case in which, 
without any reason, the principal con- 
tractor got rid of, or under the law as 
it now stood could get rid of, that re- 
sponsibility which naturally and properly 
fell upon him. The right hon. Member 
for East Birmingham had suggested that 
if the evidence in Committee were looked 
at more closely it would be found that 
these difficulties existed mainly where the 
sub-contract was for labour. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
that that was the main difficulty. But 
if they confined the clause to sub-con- 
tracts for labour, the mere providing of 
tackle, wheelbarrows, or things of that 
kind would take a case out of the opera- 
tion of that clause. It was suggested 
that the Government had been ina hurry 
about this clause. He did not think that, 
at any rate, could be charged against 
them. The greatest pains had been taken 
in the matter. It was a difficult thing to 
arrive at language which would sub- 
stantially express the meaning of the 
Government, and, at the same time, sub- 
stantially meet the claims of all the 
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rties who had a right to be 
heard, and they hoped they had done so 
to a very considerable extent, if not 
absolutely and entirely. The hon. and 
learned Member for one of the Divisions 
of Durham (Mr. Atherley-Jones) had 
suggested that the words “within the 
scope of his trade or business” ought not 
to be retained. He, however, ventured 
to submit that they should be retained, 
for otherwise the main object of the 
Government, which was to prevent the 
occurrence of accidents, would not be 
secured in the most perfect manner. 
Who ought, in any case, to have the 
main responsibility for the work that was 
being done? Surely the man who was 
an expert in that work. Take the case 
of electric installation suggested. There 
they did not want the main contractor to 
interfere or to control unless he was a 
man who himself was concerned in 
electric installation; otherwise it was 
outside the scope of his business, and he 
had never undertaken to do the electric 
installation on his own account. That 
was to be left to the man and to the 
workmen who understood the work. 
Clearly it was right that the electrician 
should have entire control over the 
electric installation, and it was better for 
the workmen, with the view of getting 
rid of the liability to accidents, and to 
diminish them, that such work should 
be committed entirely to those who 
understood it. Complaint had also been 
made by the same hon. and learned 
Member of the words “occupation or 
control of the premises.” But “ oceu- 
pation” was pretty well understood ; 
there was nothing vague about the word. 
“Control” was also a word which was 
used from first to last in these cases of 
workmen’s rights against the employer. 
Though it might not appear to be a word 
of exact technical meaning, it was a word 
which had enteredagain and again into 
judicial decisions from the time when 
those actions were first brought until 
quite recently. “ Occupation” was one 
thing; “control” was another. As an 
illustration, he took the case of an occu- 
pier of a house who wanted an electric 
installation put in. This man was the 
occupier, while the person engaged in 
putting in the electric installation 
would not be the occupier in the 
legal sense of the word. But if the 
owner and the occupier of a house 
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placed certain portions of it at the 
disposal of the electrician, then that 
electrician had the control over the 
premises for the purposes of the work. The 
word “access” would not do at all. 
The electrician might have access and 
yet be under control. An illustration on 
this point had been given by a Judge in 
the case where a man had to build a wall. 
If the workman was told by the person 
employing him where to begin and what 
to do, then this was control ; but if the 
workman began the work where and how 
he chose, this was control exercised by 
the workman himself. A man, therefore, 
must not only have access, but access 
which left him in the control of the exe- 
cution of the works, and that kind of 
control the Government thought it was 
desirable should be placed in the hands 
of the persons best suited for the carry- 
ing out of the work. He must point out, 
with reference to the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member for Lincoln- 
shire, that the Government did not by 
this clause take away any responsibility 
which would naturally fall on any person. 
Take the case which had been cited— 
that of a bridge builder. The builder of 
the bridge who employed the workmen 
would remain liable, exactly as he did 
now. They took away no responsibility 
of his ; they did not deprive the work- 
men of any right of action; but in the 
eases they had tried carefully to guard 
against in this clause they gave an addi- 
tional right of action against the person 
who would not by the present law neces- 
sarily be liable, though in many cases he 
would be liable. It had been asked that 
the Government should further limit the 
clause by using the words “ control over 
the premises or machinery used therein.” 
The Government, however, thought that 
they had sufficiently limited the cases in 
which the principal contractor could be 
sued by saying that he must be either in 
“occupation of or control over the 
premises.” 

Mr. W. ALLAN (interposing) desired 
to know what was the meaning which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman attached 
to the word “ premises” in cases where 
workmen were employed in the open ? 
Take, for example, the case of a jetty 
alongside a river. There were no 
premises, no buildings; he made a con- 
tract with a contractor to drive in piles ; 
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the contractor brought his machinery 
there ; where were the premises ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY (who was asked by 
Sir H. James and others to speak up) 
was understood to say that to the legal 
mind “ premises ” would include the place 
where the piles were to be driven in. 
“ Premises ” and “ building” were only 
what he might call secondary meanings ; 
but certainly the Government intended— 
and they were of opinion that in law 
they had sueceeded—to include cases 
where there was not a_ building 
to be seen, where’ there was 
nothing more than the land. He 
now came to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Battersea, that they 
should insert the words “as principal or 
contractor.” He thought if the House 
was disposed to accept the extension 
which the Attorney General had pro- 
posed, the hon. Member would see that 
this further extension which he had 
suggested was not necessary. The ob- 
jection the Government had to iuserting 
the words was that they were really 
there already, the words in the clause 
covering both words. However, this was 
a matter for the House to consider. He 
had the authority of his right hon. Friend 
to say that they should not object too 
strongly to the insertion of such words, 
‘though they did think that, to a certain 
extent, instead of being an improvement 
they would rather be an unnecessary 
narrowing of the clause. The hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn had some objections 
to the clause, but he did not think the 
hon. Member had fully realised—as he 
had already pointed out—that the Go- 
vernment were not taking away any 
responsibility of any man under the law 
as itexisted, independently of this section, 
but they were only giving a right which 
a workman injured might avail himself 
of, of going against another person where 
he believed it to be necessary. If hedid, 
the same considerations would come in, 
with the exception that the “undertaker,” 
or whatever he might be ultimately called, 
might be made liable to the action in 
addition to the other party. Then he 
came to the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hull, who said there were now to 
be two lawsuits. There would not be 
two, but only one. The contractor sued, 
whether he were the immediate employer 
or the principal employer, would be 
responsible. They had thought it far 
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better not to alter the law, except it were 
absolutely necessary, for any alteration 
might lead in time to difficulties which 
no one had foreseen. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
could assure the Government there was 
no desire to criticise the principle of the 
clause in any hostile spirit. It was no 
use going back on what had occurred in 
the past, but they must make the best of 
the position. He thought hon. Members 
would desire to see how they could frame 
a clause which would be just to all the 
interests concerned. Of course, the clause 
as framed pressed most heavily upon 
the persons who were the principal con- 
tractors. He did not see much hardship 
in extending the clause in the way in- 
tended. Directly they abolished the 
doctrine of common employment and 
made the principal contractor liable for 
his workmen it did not add much to that 
responsibility to make him liable to the 
sub-contractor; therefore, the employer 
would not suffer very greatly by the 
extension of the liability, but he ought to 
be protected by having a claim against 
the sub-contractor. He was very much 
afraid the clause as drawn did not afford 
that protection, and for this reason: In 
the first instance, the action would be 
brought by the workman against the 
principal enrpleyer, whom he would select 
to be defendant on account of bis being 
more solvent, but the principal employer 
might know nothing whatever of the 
circumstances of the case. He might 
not be liable for personal injuries, but he 
would be made liable by this section, 
although he might know nothing of 
what occurred. The workman would 
recover from the principal contractor, 
and the principal contractor would pro- 
ceed against the sub-contractor. The 
sub-contractor would then appear for the 
first time. He would say, “ There was no 
negligence ; I will tell you my story,” 
and he would defeat the principal con- 
tractor, who would have no remedy. 
This was not an object that could not be 
overcome, and what they ought to do was 
to allow the action against the contractor 
and the sub-contractor to be tried at the 
same time. Let them bring them both 
on the scene; then the sub-contrac- 
tor would be bound to tell the whole 
truth, because be would be liable if he 
did not. The clause, by simply giving 
an abstract jurisdiction, did not carry out 
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that desire. The second sub-section of 
the clause would have to be remodelled 
so that the Court would have the 
power to call third persons on the record 
and try the whole of the action at the 
same time. He did not think that was 
an insuperable object. It was one which 
the Law Officers of the Crown would be 
able to surmount, and if not he should be 
happy to aid them in finding the neces- 
sary words. He would pass on to other 
matters. He was certain that there was 
no Member of that House who was fol- 
lowing this discussion who did not feel it 
his positive duty to frame the clause in 
such a manner as not to give rise to legal 
doubt and so create litigation. He did 
not know any class of men who ought 
more to be protected by them from 
expenses of this sort than the work- 
man with his little means on the 
one hand, and the employer, who 
might have grievous and extended 
liability thrown upon him by the Act, 
and who could not bear the liability of 
spending large sums upon legal costs, on 
the other. Of course, if these costs had 
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to be incurred by carrying doubtful 
points as to the construction of the clause 


from one Court to another, all that went 
to the workman would be eaten and con- 
sumed by the extra cost of that litigation. 
Therefore, he asked that they should do 
something more than leave these matters 
in doubt, and it would be better not to 
put this clause in at all, and leave it to 
some future occasion to deal with, rather 
than put in a clause which should be full 
of points giving rise to questions 
of doubtful matter which no one 
could construe. This law would have to 
be considered by many County Court 
Judges and many lawyers, but the first 
persons who ought to be able to under- 
stand it were men of common sense. He 
would ask this—in no sense in hostile 
criticism of the Government, because he 
knew the difficulty they had to contend 
with—did they understand this clause as 
men of business? Were they able to 
construe it? Let him draw one or two 
matters to the attention of the House. 
The first question they had to determine 
in this clause was to whom it should 
apply. His hon. Friend said that 
it was to apply only to contractors 
—the principal contractors. Then do 
let it be understood how they were ap- 
portioning the liability which would be 
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created by this clanse. County Councils 
were now constantly making contracts to 
persons to execute work. They would 
not be liable. Municipal Corporations, 
Boards of Guardians, and all Public 
Bodies were making contracts for different 
portions of their work. None of these 
persous would be liable. They were 
all shut out. They ought not to leave 
in the word “ undertaken,” because it was 
doubtful. Then as to the words— 

“ Any work within the scope of his trade or 
business,” 
he would point out there would be no 
scope of trade or business of a County 
Council. Let him put another case. 
There were a class of men who bought 
land, and who chose to_ erect 
houses upon that land for speculation; 
that was not their trade or business. 
They were simply speculative individuals 
who obtained money from ground rents 
vr the rents of houses. They went to # 
man whom they got to dig out the 
foundations, and then to a builder and 
contractor, and made different contracts 
with these people. Who was liable ? 
The man who was building the house for 
profit would not be liable. They were 
shutting out all these classes. If the 
clause was to apply to contracts, the 
word “undertaken” ought to go. He 
thought they could solve the difficulty by 
first letting the Government say what 
they meant. If they meant only matters 
in relation to a contract, let them put in 
words to the effect that such persons as 
were engaged in the particular business 
were liable. If they put in the word 
“contract,” he thought that no litigation 
would arise on the part of the clause. 
Certain of the matters were technical ; 
and when they came to the words 
“occupation of or control over the 
premises,” he rather accepted the view 
of the Solicitor General, although he 
could not accept the whole of his argu- 
ment. For instance, if a man was 
engaged in laying down a gas-pipe where 
were the premises ? Again, suppose a man 
was digging the foundations of a pier ? 
There was no structure above ground, so 
where were the premises? Again, 
if it was a work of draining 
land, where would premises come 
in ? It was clear that none 
of these matters would represent pre- 
mises. At any rate, the point was one 
on which there would be an immense 
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difference of opinion, and it should be 
made clear what was actually meant. 
As to the words in the clause—* negli- 
gence in relation thereto ”—that would 
only make the employer liable for any 
negligence committed in relation to work, 
and not in relation to the workmen. Of 
course, that was not the intention of the 
Government for a single moment. There 
was a great deal to be said, point after 
point, on this clause. He supposed they 
had better read the clause a second time. 
They should be hurried, no doubt, in 
framing Amendments, and the clause, he 
was afraid, would leave the House in a 
very unsatisfactory shape, so far as con- 
cerned the interests of those in whose 
behalf it was framed. He thought the 
best they could do was not to throw 
unnecessary obstacles in the way of the 
Government, but to try their utmost to 
see whether, by consideration and dis- 
cussion, they could not out of this clause 
produce something that might carry out 
the intentions of the Government. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquita, Fife, E.) said, it was with a 
sense of relief that he had listened to the 
remarks of his right hon. and learned 
Friend. If the most serious objections 
against the language of the clause as 
framed were those he had stated to the 
House, he did not think it ought to take 
long to pass the clause in a thoroughly 
satisfactory state. In the first place, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that they 
ought to have provided for the action, 
under the new state of things, being 
taken against the principal and the sub- 
eontractor. 

Sir H. JAMES explained that what 
he suggested was that when the action 
was taken against the principal, the 
action of the latter against the sub- 
contractor should be taken at the same 
time. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, they had pro- 
vided for that in the clause as it stood. 
They might take two possible cases. 
Where a workman was injured, he ven- 
tured to say that in 99 cases out of 100 
he sued the sub-contractor, and never 
went against the principal contractor 
unless he doubted the solvency of the 
person against whom his action Jay. In 
the case where he sued the principal 
contractor, it was perfectly true that the 
principal contractor would not himself, 
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as a rule, have knowledge of the facts, 
What would be the first step he would 
take ? He would write to the sub-con- 
tractor, and say to him, “ Your work- 
man A is sueing me for negligence 
committed. I intend to bring you in as 
a third party to the action. If you are 
brought in you will be bound by the 
result of the action, and I can, in subse- 
quent proceedings, obtain an indemnity 
from you without the trouble of proving 
the facts over again.” Therefore, it 
would be to the interest of the sub-con- 
tractor at once, if he was going to be 
drawn into this litigation: as a third 
party, to place himself at the disposal 
of the defendants, and do everything in 
his power to see that the truth was 
acrived at, he being the defendant in 
the last resort. He thought, therefore, 
that was an unsubstantial object. He 
came to the criticism passed upon the 
wording of the clause. First of all, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had taken exception to the word “under- 
taken.” As the Solicitor General had 
intimated, the Government was quite 
prepared to reconsider the word and use 
the word “contract,” although he thought 
the meaning of the clause as it stood 
was clear. The Government did not 
intend the clause to apply to a man who 
had gone to another and asked him to 
build a house for him. That man was a 
layman and not an expert, and could 
have no control over the execution of 
the work ordered, and therefore it would 
be repugnant both to justice and common 
sense that he should be liable for the 
misfeasances or negligence of those em- 
ployed in the work. The clause was 
intended to apply to a case where a per- 
son, himself exercising some trade or 
business, had entered into a contract in 
the course of that business with another, 
and where he had then delegated a por- 
tion of the work which he himself had 
contracted to do to a third person, being 
a sub-contractor. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
would put the case of a shipbuilder who 
contracted to build a ship. He might 
sub-contract a great deal of the work, but 
he would be liable under the Bill becaus 
he had contracted to do the work. Byt 
a dull time might come when thes 
builder would put two or three shi 
the stocks in the hope of selling/them 
another day. He would contract with 
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nobody, and if the term “ contract ” were 
used in the clause he would not be 
liable. 


Mr. ASQUITH quite agreed with 
the hon. Member that the clause, in its 
narrow construction, would not hit such 
acase as he had put, but those were cases 
of very rare occurrence. 

Mr. STOREY : Oh, no; it is a common 
ease in shipbuilding, and shipbuilding is 
one of the largest and most dangerous 
trades in this country, It also applies 
to mines, engine building, marine engine 
building, and other dangerous trades, 
accidents in which are common and 
which this Bill was to meet. 

Mr. ASQUITH would take that 
statement of fact from the hon. Member, 
but he would suggest to him that if they 
used a wider word they would find 
almost insuperable difficulties in the 
matter, and it would hit the widest class of 
eases which neither he nor the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to hit. He was quite prepared, 
when they came to the exact language of 
the clause, to meet the particular case of 
the shipbuilder to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred. With regard to the 
wording of the clause, he did not agree 
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that “premises” implied buildings or 
structures, but he had no objection to 
making the clause read “ place or build- 


ings,” as well as “ premises.” As to the 
last point of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury as to the words “in 
relation thereto,” there, again, if they 
had negligence causing injury to the 
workman and arising in the course of the 
work, it would be negligence in relation 
to the workman. That was a question 
about which there could not be any 
doubt. He hoped the House would agree 
to read the clause a second time. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 


Mr. STOREY then moved to substi- 
tute for the phrase, “has undertaken to 
execute,” the words “in the execu- 
tion of.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. He 
thought it was sufficiently limited by the 
words “ within the scope of his trade or 
business ” not to cover the case which he 
had put, while it got rid of the difficulty 
which the hon. Member had raised. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. ASQUITH said, the right hone 
and learned Member for Bury had some 
doubt as to the meaning of the word 
“premises,” which he himself did not 
share ; but, in order to meet the point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
was prepared to move, after the word 
“ premises,” the words “ or place.” 

Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 5.) 
observed that he had an Amendment to 
move before this. They had just in- 
serted the words “in the execution of,” 
and in lines 2 and 3 they had the words 
“for the purpose of executing such 
work.” The first words were sufficient ; 
the second were merely tautological, and 
he therefore moved to omit the words 
“for the purpose of executing such 
work.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words “and for the pur- 
pose of executing such work.”—(Sir J. 
Goldsmid.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir C. RUSSELL said, the words 
were necessary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. ASQUITH moved, 
word “ premises,” to insert 
“or place.” 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) suggested 
that the word “place” was amply 
sufficient. 

Mr.COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, the word “ place” should suffice to 
meet the case. 

*Mr. SPEAKER asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman wished to withdraw ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) was 
understood to say sume definition on the 
question of “ place ” was required. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) said, 
the word “ place” would cover all that 
was required. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) 
suggested the words “ place and.” 


after the 
the words 


Amendment agreed to. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS proposed, in line 
4, after the word “done,” to insert the 
words “and control over the execution of 
such work.” He thought the necessity 
for this addition would be apparent, and 
he trusted the Amendment would meet 
with approval. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In line 4, after the word “ done,” to insert the 
words “ and control over the execution of such 
work.” —( Mr. Matthews.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amend- 
ment. They could not say what was 
part of the execution of the work; but 
if they put this into the clause, they 
would be doing what the law at present 
did, and would not be adding to the force 
of the law as it stood. 


Employers’ 


Question put, and negatived. 


Stir H. JAMES moved, in line 5, 
before the word “negligence,” to leave 
out the word “the,” in order to insert 
the word “any.” He thought the Go- 
vernment would have no objection to 
that, as the word he proposed would 
strengthen the force of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 5, before the word “negligence,” to 
leave out the word “the,” in order to insert the 
word “ any.”—(Sir /1. James.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘the’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Srr C. RUSSELL said, the principle 

of this Amendment could not be accepted. 

Str H. JAMES said, he would ask 
the Attorney General whether if this 
word were not inserted, or some word 
like it, negligence in relation to work 
would be covered ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL said, his right hon. 
and learned Friend would see that the 
liability was in relation to the workman 
for the work he was doing, and there 
would be no cause of action—of course, 
unless injury had been done to him. 

Sir H. JAMES said, if the Govern- 
ment would not accept the Amendment 
he would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he would like to know how the 
matter stood as regarded the employer's 
liability in the County Court, so that 
provision might be made against two 
actions ? For the purpose of raising the 
question he moved, in line 9, after the 
word “indemnity,” to insert the words 
“to the extent to which he has been 
held liable.” Everybody was agreed 
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that there should be only one action, 
that, as to indemnity, in the words of the 
section— 

“ Any person liable under the section shall 
be entitled to indemnity against any other 
person who would have been liable indepen- 
dently of this section.” 

There should be some course of procedure 
as to binding the sub-contractor. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 9, after the word “indemnity,” to in- 
sert the words “to the extent to which he has 
been held liable.”"—(Wr. Carson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr C. RUSSELL said, there was 
power in the County Court to bring in 
third persons, but, if any doubt existed, 
it was covered by the clause, which said 
that— 

“ Any Court having jurisdiction to determine 

any question of liability under this section 
shall also have jurisdiction to give effect to 
this indemnity.” 
When the first employer was sued he 
gave notice to the contractor under 
him, telling him that he knew nothing of 
the facts of the case, and that ifhe was 
liable the other was liable to recoup 
him, and then the Court could determine 
the question of liability once for all. 
As regarded indemnity, an indemnity 
was an indemnity, and would be inter- 
preted accordingly. They would see 
the meaning by reference to the 2nd 
sub-section. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS said, if the At- 
torney General was right in the view 
expressed to the House, the sub-section 
was necessary to give a remedy against 
the sub-contractor at all. 


Mr. ATHERLEY - JONES said, 
there was no such procedure in the 
County Court. He would suggest that 
it would be well that a clause should, 
later on, be put into the Bill to provide 
machinery for bringing third parties into 
any proceedings that might be taken. 
There would be ample opportunity for 
doing so. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he trusted the 
House would agree with the suggestion 
of his hon. Friend. His own impres- 
sion was that no such provision would 
be found necessary ; but he would con- 
sider later on whether any such clause 
was really required, and, if so, he would 
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see what could be done in regard to 
this question of procedure. 

Mr. CARSON said, under those cir- 
cumstances he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) moved, in line 10, to leave out 
the words * would have been,” and insert 
the word “is.” He moved this for the 
purpose of seeing how they stood. It 
seemed to him that the law in other 
portions of the Bill was weakened by the 
sub-section as it stood. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 10, to leave out the words “would 
have been,” and insert the word “is,”"—(Sir 
C. W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘would have been’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir C. RUSSELL said, they did not 
propose to take away any remedy that 
now existed. They could not accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by Jeave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) moved, 
in line 12, after the word “ jurisdiction,” 
to insert the words “ in the same action.” 
He said it was clearly intended that there 
should not be any second action, and he 
did not see any harm in expressing that 
intention. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 12, after the word “jurisdiction,” to 
insert the words “in the same action.”—(¥r. 
Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, he would ask 
that this question be reserved in connec- 
tion with the form of procedure. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought he should say a few words as 
to the manner in which this clause had 
been treated. They could see what that 
had been by the fact the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he would under- 
take another clause to explain it. [Cries 
of “No!”] The right hon. Gentleman 
had just said so. [Renewed cries of 
“No!”] Yes; he had distinctly stated 
that he considered another clause was 
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necessary to explain this one ; and the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) said he 
did not know how they stood under the 
present clause. It all came to this— 
whether the Government had not had 
time to attend to this matter dealt with 
in the clause? Members had not had 
time. He was a Member of the Standing 
Committee, but he had not time to attend 
to it. It was quite impossible for Mem- 
bers who had to be in the House while 
the Committee was sitting to attend to 
the Committee and to other Committees 
at the same time. He thought the 
Government should not have allowed this 
important provision—one of the most 
difficult and complicated in the Bill—to 
be ignored until the Bill had been read a 
second time, and had reached the Report 
stage. It was hardly the way to deal 
with the question, that they should have 
to amend the clause in a way that hardly 
made it English. In his opinion, a most 
important question had been most dis- 
gracefully scamped, and the fact reflected 
very little credit on the Government’s 
consideration of a part of the Bill which 
was of great importance. They might 
have taken some trouble in connection 
with a matter relating so closely to the 
sub-contractor. 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said, the Government, as he 
understood, were willing to introduce a 
satisfactory clause, after what happened 
in the Standing Committee ; but they lay 
low, awaiting the suggestions of friends. 
Although five months had elapsed they 
had not taken action, and they seemed 
to think it unreasonable for others to 
produce their Amendments in 24 hours. 
The clause seemed to him to make those 
liable whom there were no means of con- 
trolling, adding thereby an unnecessary 
and irksome liability. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was 
some doubt existing as to the exact 
wording of the clause as now amended, 
and he would suggest that the Govern- 
ment should tell them, especially as 
they found it would be necessary to deal 
with certain subjects on another clause, 
whether they could not have the clause 
printed to-night along with the Votes 
for distribution to-morrow? It might be 
necessary to bring up another clause, and 
they should have the text of this one 
before them without delay. 
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Str C. RUSSELL said, the clause 
would be printed for circulation to-morrow 
morning. 


Employers’ 


Clause, as amended, added. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the follow- 
ing clause stood in his name :— 


Page 2, after Clause 4, insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Power to bring person causing injury before 
the Court.) 

“In case any employer shall be sued by any 
workman for injury caused either partially or 
entirely by the negligence of any person in the 
service of the workman’s employer, then the 
employer shall be at liberty to bring before the 
Court, in which he is so sued, such person for 
the purpose of having the question in litigation 
determined in his presence, and so as to bind 
him, and the employer shall, upon satisfying 
the plaintiff's claim, have the same remedy 
against the said person as the plaintiff would 
have had if he had sued such person instead of 
the employer.” 


He thought it would not be proper for 
him to move this clause for the present. 
It might have some bearing on the mat- 
ters left over on the clause just passed, 
and he thought it would be better for him 
to pass to the next clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, the next 


clause stood in his name as follows :— 


(Notice before action for compensation.) 

“(1) Subject to the provisions of this section, 
an action for compensation under this Act for an 
injury sustained by a workman in the course 
of his employment shall not be maintainable 
against the employer of the workman unless 
notice that injury has been sustained is given 
within thre: months from the occurrence of the 
accident causing the injury. 

(2) The notice shall give the name and ad- 
dress of the person injured, and shall state in 
ordinary language the cause of the injury and 
the date at which it was sustained, and shall be 
served on the employer, or, if there is more 
than one employer, on one of the employers. 

(3) If the employer is an individual, the 
notice may be served,— 

(a) By delivering the notice to the em- 
ployer ; or 

(b) By leaving the notice at the employer's 
usual or last known place of residence or 
place of business. 

(c) By forwarding the notice by post by a 
registered letter addressed to the em- 
ployer at his usual or last known place of 
residence or place of business 

(4) If the employer is a body of persons, 
corporate or unincorporate, the notice may be 
served by delivering it at or by sending it by 
post ina registered letter addressed to the office ; 
or if there is more than one office, any one of 
the offices of that body. 
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(5) Ifthe notice is served by post it shall be 
deemed to have been served at the time when 
the letter containing it would be delivered in the 
ordinary course of post; and, in proving the 
service, it shall be sufficient to prove that the 
notice was properly addressed and registered. 

(6) The want or insufficiency of the notice re- 
quired by this section shall not be a bar to the 
maintenance of an action for the recovery of 
compensation for the injury if the Court or, in 
case of appeal, the Court hearing the appeal is 
of opinion that there was reasonable excuse for 
the want or insufficiency, and that the defendant 
has not been thereby prejudiced in the de- 
fence.” 

He did not know whether any explana- 
tion had been given of the attitude of the 
Government towards this question— 
whether they regarded it as one of 
secondary importance. Under the present 
Act any person desiring to take proceed- 
ings under the Act was required to give 
notice of the intention within a limited 
time. This limited time was six weeks. 
This subject of the limited time was con- 
sidered a good deal by the Select Com- 
mittee in 1886. Some suggested that 
the subject should be left open altogether; 
but that was not the opinion of the entire 
Committee, many of whom would have 
been satisfied with an extension of time. 
He would like to know what was the 
exact view of the Government in refer- 
ence to this question. It would 
certainly seem, so far as _ those 
who might be rendered liable were 
concerned, that they should be en- 
titled to know that an accident had 
happened which might give rise to or be 
the cause of an action. It might be said 
that that was not necessary ; but he was 
told there were many cases in which the 
employer might know nothing at all 
of an accident having happened, and that 
frequently in the building trade an 
injury occurred to a man about which 
the employer knew nothing at all. 
Surely it was not too much to say that 
where an action was likely to be taken 
notice should be given in some way. As 
the Bill now stood, anyone who was 
injured could bring an action without 
giving any intimation to the employer. 
Those on whom the obligation would lie 
of giving noticeshould have it put hefore 
them in the Bill that it was their duty to 
give it. If it was desirable under the 
old Act that notice of action should be 
given, it was still more necessary in the 
present Act. A new class of accidents 
would be created by the measure, and 
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persons might be induced to delay insti- 
tuting proceedings in doubtful cases by 
the hope that if a considerable interval 
elapsed it would be difficult to produce 
evidence to rebut their claims. He be- 
lieved it would be found necessary be- 
fore the Bill passed that some provision 
should be inserted enabling employers 
to claim indemnity or take proceedings 
against workmen in certain cases, and 
obviously it was only fair that the men 
should have notice that action was to be 
brought against them. What induce- 
ment would there be to one workman to 
exercise care in reference to other work- 
men if he knew that under no circum- 
stances could he incur liability, but that 
whatever liability there might be would 
have to be borne by the employer ? 


Employers’ 


Clause (Notice before action for com- 
pensation, )—(Mr. Tomlinson, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Smrr A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) 
said, he hoped the clause would not be 
assented to. He did not doubt that 


there were some exceptional cases in 
which injury might be inflicted on an 
employer through want of notice, es- 
pecially in relation to preparing his case 
and obtaining contemporaneously the 
necessary evidence ; but, on the other 
hand, let the House consider what evil 
was occasioned by requiring notice, which 
was itself exceptional, under the existing 
Statute. He should be loth to make any 
general charge against employers, for 
he believed that, on the whole, they 
recognised the wisdom of dealing justly, 
considerately, and even generously with 
their employés ; but there had been cases 
in which injured men had for the six 
weeks been benevolently treated and 
after that period the benevolence had 
suddenly ceased, and harder treatment 
than would ordinarily have been expected 
had been meted out to the injured men. 
This course of action had, in many cases, 
produced serious friction, which had been 
most disadvantageous to the relations of 
the employer and employed. Much had 
been said about the litigation which had 
taken place under the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, but a great deal of that had 
arisen in connection with the require- 
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ment of notice, and the present proposal 
would exaggerate that. Difficulties 
would, as in the past, arise in the con- 
struction of the clause—as to whether 
the notice had been sufficient in all 
its requirements. The notice was not 
now necessary in case of death, where 
the damages were presumably the 
largest ; but the answer to the proposed 
clause was that the absence of notice 
was always taken into account by a jury. 
It was the interest of the plaintiff to give 
notice, and if he neglected to do so his 
adversary always commented upon the 
fact, which operated to the plaintiff's 
disadvantage. That, he thought, was a 
sufficient check. He trusted that one 
of the worst features of the existing law, 
and one which had caused the most 
litigation and the most adverse com- 
ment, would not be repeated in the new 
Statute. 


*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said, the Bill dealt with the 
case of the shipowner. Well, the cases 
of the shipowner aud the employer of 
labour on land were so different that 
notice was necessary in the case of the 
former. A ship might be in a distant 
port when an accident occurred to a 
sailor, and the man might be going round 
the world. The owner could have no 
possible knowledge of the accident ; and 
yet the person injured might turn up 
at some remote time and sue the owner 
in an English Court. Having regard to 
the importance and difficulty of collect- 
ing evidence—whether on the part of 
the shipowner or the sailor—in con- 
nection with accidents which might have 
occurred a year before it was possible to 
bring the action to meet the equity 
of the case, there should be a fair 
and moderate notice required if compensa- 
tion was to be claimed. If the clause 
was read a second time he should like 
to move an Amendment to the effect 
that notice should be given either to the 
captain, or Her Majesty’s Consul, or 
other representative, as soon after the 
accident as possible, so that the owner 
might have an opportunity of knowing, 
Within reasonable time, what case he 
would have to meet, and give him a 
chance of collecting evidence. It was 
only fair to the seafaring man himself 
and his employer that this should be 
done. 
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Mr. ASQUITH said, the Govern- 
ment certainly could not accept the 
clause. Experience had shown that 
there was no provision in the Act of 
1880 which had worked more hardship 
than this requirement to give notice. 
The Common Law required no such 
notice where the injury was sustained by 
a third person, and he did not see, and 
had never been able to see, why any 
difference should be made between the 
two cases. It had been pointed out by 
the Member for South Islington that 
there had been more _litigation—more 
vexatious litigation—on the subject of 
the sufficiency of notice than perhaps 
any other topic within the range of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. In reply to 
the hon. Member for Liverpool, he should 
reserve to himself liberty to deal specially, 
at a later stage, with the case of seamen, 
a matter which stood on a footing of its 
own. He took it that by rejecting the 
present clause the House would not be 
precluded from dealing with the special 
case of seamen. While he did not pledge 
himself to accept the proposal on the 
Paper, yet he thought that the subject 
was one which might be favourably con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said that, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had pointed out, the case of seamen 
differed from all other cases and deserved 
special consideration. He did not wish 
to speak in favour of the clause before 
the House, because he agreed that there 
had been no more fruitful cause of litiga- 
tion under the Act than the requirement 
of notice in cases of injury from negli- 
gence ; but he thought the clause which 
had just been added to the Bill created 
one case in which notice ought to be 
given—that in which the principal con- 
tractor was going to be held liable for 
the negligence of the sub-contractor. In 
that case the principal contractor might 
know nothing whatever about the accident, 
This, he thought, would suggest itself to 
the House as being an exactly analogous 
case to that of the seamen. The principal 
contractor might have no knowledge of 
the accident and little means of getting 
evidence. Notice should be given to 
him at the earliest possible moment. It 
might be said that the contractor would 
always have the sub-contractor to assist 
him in obtaining evidence ; but the sub- 
contractor might be a man of straw and 
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unable to render assistance. There was 
another reason why a notice should be 
given in these cases. ‘The sub-contractor 
was to be obliged to indemnify the 
principal contractor ; therefore the latter 
should be able to bring the litigation in 
the first instance to an end as soon as 
possible in order that he might recover 
from the sub-contractor. If no notice 
were necessary the commencement of an 
action might be delayed until the means 
of obtaining evidence had gone, and, 
possibly, the sub-contractor had gone 
also. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 
he did not think, after all, that there 
would be such great hardship on the 
part of the shipowner as on the part of 
the sailor. The shipowner could always 
depend upon having his evidence, be- 
cause, as a rule, when the ship arrived in 
port, though the crew and firemen might 
be discharged, the officers were very 
nearly always retained. So that the owner 
always had evidence at hand which the 
sailor had not. He knew the case of a 
seaman who had been wrecked and was 
picked up out of a boat in which several 
of the men had died from exposure. 
This man had entirely lost his memory, 
and he could not now tell the name of the 
ship in which he had been wrecked. It 
was possible to find many men in hospitals 
abroad who had no knowledge of the 
Employers’ Liability Act, and had no 
opportunity of giving legal evidence. If, 
therefore, it were necessary to give 
notice within a certain period it might be 
impossible for these men to recover com- 
pensation for injuries. If notice were to 
be required the limit of time should be 
12 months or 18 months. 

Sir H. JAMES said, they were not 
now discussing the special case of sea- 
men. He hoped the Government would 
not encourage the giving of these notices. 
They had been found to work injustice, 
and were obsolete. The working man 
did not give notice, but a gentleman 
came to him and drew it up. Directly 
it was sent in litigation was instituted, 
and the good feeling which should exist 
between employer and employed and all 
chance of arriving at an amicable settle- 
ment were gone. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought the 
shipowner was entitled to special con- 
sideration. He did not agree with the 
Member for Middlesbrough that all the 
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actions would be brought by the seamen. 
Accidents were likely to be brought by 
the officers, and the owner in that case 
would require the evidence of the men, 
who mostly disappeared at the end of a 
voyage. He should be glad if the Home 
Secretary could find means to enable 
owners under such circumstances to trace 
the men. They should have notice of 
action before the crew dispersed. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) 
hoped the Home Secretary would adhere 
to his promise to consider the case of 
seamen and shipowners later on. 


Employers’ 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
move the following Clause :— 

(Limit of time for commencing action.) 

“ An action against an employer for compen- 

sation under this Act for an injury to a work- 
man occurring in the course of his employment 
shall not be maintainable unless commenced 
within six months of the occurrence of the acci- 
dent causing. the injury, or, in case of death, 
within 12 months from the time of death.” 
He was not certain whether, under the 
Common Law, there was any limit of time. 
It would be desirable to adopt a limit, 
although he was not sure as to what the 
period should be. 


Clause (Limit of time for commencing 
action, }—(Mr. Tomlinson, )—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, that all the 
arguments used against the last clause 
applied with equal force to this. They 
wished to abolish all special proceedings 
in these cases, and assimilate them to 
ordinary actions at Common Law. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, that in justification of 
the clause, he would point out that the 
Bill would put a. workman in a better 
position than a stranger. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS rose to move 
in page 3, after Clause 6, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Employer not ‘liable for personal injuries 
sustained on British ships in Foreign ports.) 


“In the case of a workman employed on 
board a British ship who shall sustain any 
personal injury elsewhere than in a port of the 
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United Kingdom, the employer shall not be 
liable under this Act to pay compensation for 
the injury, untess it is caused by a defect in the 
condition of the ship, or of the tackle, furniture, 
apparel, machinery, or other equipments of the 
ship, existing at the time when the ship last 
proceeded to sea from a port of the United 
Kingdom, and the defect or the failure to dis- 
cover or remedy the defect arose from the 
negligence of the employer, or of some person 
entrusted by him with the duty of seeing that 
the condition of the ship or of the tackle, fur- 
niture, apparel, machinery, or other equipments 
thereof is safe and proper.” 


He said: I noticed the remarks of the 
Home Secretary. He recognises that 
there is a difference between the case of 
seamen and other cases. The object of 
the clause I now propose is to exempt 
the shipowner from liability for injuries 
caused to any of the crew at sea, I 
propose to leave him liable for negli- 
gence in any of those conditions which I 
admit it is the shipowner’s duty to attend 
to. It is his business to see that his ship 
is seaworthy and properly equipped. 
It is his duty to see that the crew are 
sufficiently numerous, and that the 
persons he employs are competent and 
acquainted with their business, and that 
they discharge it in a satisfactory 
manner. If the shipowner neglects any 
one of these things I do vot propose 
to exempt him from liability. I do 
not seek to restrict the liability of 
the shipowner in matters which it is 
his duty to attend to. But I would not 
hold him liable for personal acts of 
neglect by members of the crew of a 
vessel at sea, and out of the control of 
the shipowner. I do not want to labour 
the case, but I do submit that there is a 
substantial distinction between the case 
of a ship at sea and a work carried on by 
an employer on land. There is the 
absence of all possible control, which is 
the root of all liability under the Act. 
You say to an employer of labour on 
shore—* It is your duty to look after your 
men, nomatterof what grade they may be. 
If anyone turns out a negligent or incom- 
petent person it is your business to dismiss 
that man and fill his place with someone 
who can do the work properly.” I do 
not impose that liability ou a shipowner, 
because it is impossible to perform it. 
A man may have come to a shipowner 
with an excellent character, and be en- 
gaged as a fairly competent and efficient 
person, and yet in the course of the 
voyage, when the vessel is entirely out 
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of the owner's control, he may become 
intemperate or exhibit negligence which 
showed he was not fit to be intrusted 
with the particular duty for which he 
was engaged. The shipowner could not 
change the man when the ship is at sea 
and on the voyage, and there is therefore 
a special hardship in making him liable‘for 
the negligence of a man whom he can- 
not control, and whose developed negli- 
gence he has no notice or knowledge of. 
When the ship is in port, and when he 
can dismiss or change his employé, I leave 
the owner liable like any other em- 
ployer of labour. Another reason I may 
urge on behalf of my Amendment is 
that the shipowner has already imposed 
on him exceptional liabilities, which 
hitherto have been taken as satisfying that 
which the law can fairly expect from a 
reasonable and humane owner. I refer 
to the liabilities and restrictions under 
the Merchant Shipping Act. The Act 
imposes on shipowners a variety of liabili- 
ties from which employers on land are 
free. If an accident or illness befalls a 
seaman at sea, the shipowner is respon- 
sible for medical and surgical aid, 
he must bring the man home, and in the 
case of the man’s death defray the funeral 
expenses. ‘The owner is also responsible 
for the ship being sound and seaworthy 
and properly officered, though he is not 
free in the choice of his agents, for he 
must choose as officers persons who have 
the Board of Trade certificate, which 
many think is an extremely imperfect 
testimony of the value of an officer. 
Then the dangers of navigation and the 
perils of the sea are exceptional. Errors 
of judgment, in consequence of these 
dangers, are extremely likely to occur, 
and these errors of judgment are also 
likely to be treated as negligence in actions 
in consequence of these perils of the 
sea. Take the case of a collision at sea. 
In the case of collision at sea, under this 
Bill it will be the interest of everybody 
on board, contrary to the case of collision 
between two vehicles on land, to say the 
fault was on the side of their own vessel, 
in order that they may have their 
remedy against the owner of their 
own ship. Consequently, the liability 
of that ship to the ship run down 
will be established. The  Legisla- 
ture hitherto has felt so strongly that 
some sort of limit was necessary in the 
case of collision that, as the House 
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knows, the damage that can be recovered 
against a shipowner by a ship with which 
his own has been in collision, even where 
the collision was due to the negligence of 
his own crew, is limited to £15 a ton. 
But you are proposing to create by this 
Bill au unlimited liability to the mem- 
bers of the ship which is in fault. 
That is not carrying out that rule of 
equality between stranger and servant 
on which the Home Secretary laid 
stress. I would also draw attention 
to the fact that shipowners, by the law 
as it stands, are allowed to exempt them- 
selves from liability to strangers for the 
negligence of their servants at sea, and 
on all the great lines now a clause is 
universally in use by which the owner is 
made exempt from all liability to 
strangers on account of the negligence of 
the crew, or captain, or any officer of the 
ship. America was the only exception. 
The clause was held in that country to 
be contrary to public policy; but by a 
recent Act the American law has followed 
that which has become the ordinary 
practice of all great commercial lines 
of this country. I contend that that 
furnishes a strong ground in support of 
the clause I now submit. I wish to 
touch on the effect this Act will have on 
the employment of foreign seamen. 
There is, 1 know, a strong impression 
among many shipowners that it will be 
to their advantage to employ foreign sea- 
men, because they are less likely to avail 
themselves of this Act, since they do not 
belong to the sailors’ organisations and 
are not familiar with our attorneys, 
language, and laws. Looking at the 
numbers of persons employed in our 
Mercantile Marine I find that the 
number of foreigners so employed has 
risen from 4 per cent. in 1853 to 16 per 
cent. to-day. The clause, I submit 
further, simply embodies the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee which so carefully 
inquired into this subject in 1886. The 
hon. Member for Middlesbrough was 
examined before that Committee. He 
did not go the full length of my clause, 
but he expressed the view that ship- 
owners ought to be responsible for the 
negligence of persons in command of the 
ship at sea, but that. shipowners should 
not be responsible for the negligence 
of any other member of the crew. 

would point out again, in conclusion, 
that by my clause the shipowner, when his 
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ship is in port, will be placed exactly in 
the same position as any other employer, 
but he will be exempt from liability for 
the negligence of any of his servants 
whereby another servant is injured during 
a voyage at sea amongst all the perils 
and dangers to which the crew are 
necessarily exposed. I put forward this 
clause by desire of those who represent 
the largest shipping interest in the 
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country. I hope the House will read the 
clause a second time, subject to any 
modification which may be necessary. 


Clause (Employer not liable for per- 
sonal injuries sustained on British ships 
beyond the United Kingdom,)—(Mr. 
Maithews,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) said, he desired the in- 
dulgence of the House while he put for- 
ward the claim of the sailor to have the 
same protection as was afforded to the 
workman on shore. He had expected 
the right hon. Gentleman to have pre- 
sented a much stronger case; but the 
shipowner’s claim to be exempt from 
liability was a very weak one; in fact, 
he was no more entitled to be exempt 
from the Act than any employer on 
shore. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said it was unfair, after the shipowner 
had seen that the ship was seaworthy 
and had provided efficient officers and 
crew, to hold him responsible for any 
accident that might occur when the ship 
was thousands of miles away from him 
at sea. The responsibility of the ship- 
owner was precisely the same as that of 
the mineowner, who might be thousands 
of miles away from his mine when an 
accident happened. There was, in fact, 
no difference between the two cases, and 
the argument that the shipowner ought 
to be exempt from liability because 
the vessel was entirely beyond 
his control ought not to carry weight 
with the House. But there were 
stronger reasons against the clanse. A 
workman on shore might refuse to carry 
out an order which he considered 
dangerous to life or limb—for instance, a 
mason or carpenter could refuse to go 
up a scaffolding he thought defective, 
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the only risk being that he might be dis- 
charged ; but if a seaman refused to carry 
out an instruction of the master or an 
officer of a ship he rendered himself 
liable to imprisonment. <A fireman or 
seaman signed a contract to serve at sea 
under an exceptional code of laws. He 
must at all times be obedient to the 
lawful commands of the master or officers 
of the ship, he must have no judgment of 
his own, and he cannot say to the officer, 
“T believe it to be dangerous to do that 
work, and I won't do it,” for he is liable 
to 12 weeks’ imprisonment for refusing 
duty. He knew a case where a man 
was ordered to paint the funnel of a 
steamer. The man objected to the 
planks which were put up on the ground 
that they were not safe, but the mate 
said he was officer of the ship and he 
would have to do as he was told. The 
man obeyed, and he had not been long 
on the scaffold when one of the planks 
broke, and he fell and broke his spine 
and injured his leg. He was now in the 
Cardiff Hospital, and he had not been 
able to get one penny of compensation 
from the owners of the vessel because 
the Employers’ Liability Act did not 
apply to seamen. He knew another case 
in which three men were ordered aloft to 
spread the gaff of the vessel. It was in 
a storm, and the men refused because 
they thought it was dangerous to their 
lives. The captain entered the refusal 
of duty in the official log. He then sent 
the apprentice to do the work, and the 
apprentice did do it, though at a risk to 
his life. At the end of the voyage the 
men were arrested ; they were brought 
before a shipowners’ Magistrate at 
Newcastle, and sentenced to 14 days’ 
imprisonment without the option of a fine. 
He might give many similar cases, in 
which seamen after being injured at sea 
had been unable to obtain compensation, 
and in which seamen for exercising the 
right of protecting their lives had been 
sent to prison for refusal of duty. It 
had been said that shipowners were 
compelled to provide comforts for their 
employés which other workmen did not 
get, and they were told that the ship- 
owner was by law compelled to pay the 
funeral expenses in the case of a seaman 
who died on board ship. Did the ex- 
Home Secretary in making that state- 
ment suppose that there was an undertaker 
with all the paraphernalia of funerals on 
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board ship ? He knew what a seaman’s or 
a fireman’s funeral was like. The body 
was sewn into a piece of canvas; an 
iron bar was placed at the feet, and then 
thrown overboard. The funeral the 
seaman received did not cost the ship- 
owner more than 2s, ; and, as for surgical 
comforts, where was the surgeon on 
board the tramp steamer or the sailing 
vessel ? It might be said that the cap- 
tains were capable of giving surgical aid, 
but there was not one captain in 1,000 
who could set a limb or dress a wound 
of a man on board ship. At the present 
time he knew of seven men who had 
been permanently injured because there 
was no one on board ship able to attend 
to injuries they received, and not one of 
those men had been able to get compen- 
sation. It was not right on the part of 
the shipowners to come to the House and 
say that they provided surgical skill and 
medical comforts. They did nothing of 
the kind. It was true that the Merchant 
Shipping Act required that, when a man 
received an injury, the shipowner should 
put him in a hospital and bear the hos- 
pital expenses until such time as the 
man reached the United Kingdom. 
Within the past 12 months no fewer than 
30 cases had been brought under his 
notice in which men who had been 
injured had been put ashore and sent to 
hospital, and then after an interval of 
three or four weeks sent home to the 
United Kingdom and landed there as 
cripples, the object of thus moving them 
being to relieve the shipowners of liability 
for their maintenance. Under the law 
as it now stood, that liability ceased 
directly a man was landed in this country. 
A few weeks ago, at Liverpool, he saw 
landed a man who had had both of his 
legs broken. That man belonged to 
Glasgow. He had not a penny of his 
own, and, consequently, the Poor Law 
Authorities were compelled to send him 
home at the cost of the ratepayers. It 
was suggested on the part of the sbip- 
owners that they had very little control 
over their servants, but he maintained 
that they had exceptional powers under 
the Merchant Shipping Act, and that, in 
fac*, they had greater powers than any 
other employers of labour. Why, then, 
should they escape that liability to which 
employers ashore were subject? They 
were told also that drunken captains 
might cause serious injury to men on 
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board ship, and that it would not be right 
to hold owners responsible in case of such 
injury? But who employed the captain ? 
Had the seamen any voice in the selection 
of the officer who was to command them ? 
No. The choice rested entirely with the 
shipowner himself. Again, if the captain 
died in the course of the voyage, and 
another captain was shipped abroad, 
the men had no voice; they might 
have been perfectly satisfied with the one 
they had signed to serve under, but they 
might have put in his place an incom- 
petent man, and surely if through his 
incompetence they were injured it was a 
great hardship to deprive them of com- 
pensation. At the present time there 
were plenty of captains in the Mercantile 
Marine who had lost three or four ships, 
yet they continued to be employed by 
the same shipowners. That was a strange 
and remarkable state of affairs, and he 
believed that, if shipowners were liable 
to pay compensation in the case of their 
sailors losing their lives, they would be 
more careful and wary in the selection of 
their captains. They were told the ship- 


owners were compelled, in the case of 
the illness of a seaman, to pay his wages; 


but it was a noteworthy fact that they 
never got extra assistance in the case of 
the illness of a sailor, whose work had to 
be done by his fellow-seamen, and con- 
sequently the owner lost nothing at all. 
Now the clause under discussion asked 
that no compensation should be paid to 
seamen for injuries sustained elsewhere 
than in a port in the United Kingdom, 
unless they were due to defective equip- 
ment, tackle, or rigging. He was certain 
that the late Home Secretary had no 
desire to inflict any hardship upon sea- 
men, and he would therefore like to 
point out to him that the majority of 
seamen who arrived in the ports of the 
United Kingdom were discharged imme- 
diately upon the arrival of the vessel, 
and therefore did not need the protection 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill while 
the ship was in port. It was different, 
of course, in the case of coasting steamers, 
the crews of which were in continual 
employment; but he ventured to say 
that to apply this proviso to seamen 
generally, and torefuse them compensation 
for injuries sustained in places other than 
those in the United Kingdom, would be 
to render the Act valueless so far as they 
were concerned. It was provided that 
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the shipowner must see that the equip- 
ment of his vessel was in proper con- 
dition before she proceeded to sea from 
any port of the United Kingdom. But 
how were the seamen to ascertain that 
that was done? How were they to 
know that the equipment, &c., of the 
ship was in proper order before the 
voyage commenced? ‘The clause was 
absolutely useless, as he would show. 
The men signed articles in the shipping 
office, sometimes even before the vessel 
was in port. They seldom, if ever, saw 
her until after they had signed ; they pro- 
bably entered into agreement at midday, 
and had to sailat midnight. Inthe interval 
they had to get their clothes packed, and 
they had no time to pay a visit of inspec- 
tion to the ship, and he would like to 
know what treatment they would get at 
the hands of the officers if, when they 
went on board at midnight, they started, 
bull’s-eyes in hand, to closely examine 
the rigging, &c., and to make a note of 
all defects, so as to be able to make good 
their claim to compensation in the event 
of an accident occurring. They would 
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assuredly get a pretty warm time of it. 
Again, while abroad the sails and rigging 


might wear out; the captain on report- 
ing it might be instructed to make shift 
with them until he got home again ; an 
accident might be the result, and the men 
injured would be deprived of the right to 
compensation, for they would be met 
with the reply that the accident occurred 
outside the United Kingdom. There cer- 
tainly was no class of men in this country 
more entitled to the protection of the 
Employers’ Liability Act than our sailors 
and firemen. They were told three or 
four years ago by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham that of every 64 men engaged one 
man annually lost his life at sea; the 
proportion now was about one in 120, 
and, seeing that so many were either 
killed or drowned at sea, was it not 
reasonable to ask that they should have 
afforded them a means of protection 
which would certainly be the means of 
considerably reducing the loss. It might 
be asked would compulsory compensa- 
tion reduce the loss ? His reply was that 
it would, for if an owner found that a 
captain, through his neglect or incom- 
petency, caused injuries to the crew, or 
loss of life, he would not engage that 
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captain for a second voyage on the ship. 
Then the late Home Secretary had con- 
tended that in the case of a collision at 
sea it would be to the interest of the 
men to show that their own ship was in 
the wrong, and he had suggested that 
they would enter into a conspiracy to 
prove that. Did he think that the 
sailors and firemen were such a bad lot 
that they would conspire to tell false- 
hoods like that ? 

*Mr. H. MATTHEWS: I said 
nothing of the kind. I merely pointed 
out how difficult it was to arrive at the 
real facts in cases of collision, because 
each man’s view of the accident was 
naturally warped. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 
he was pleased to have that explanation. 
But he was bound to say that the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman con- 
veyed, to his mind, the suggestion that 
the men would enter into a conspiracy to 
commit perjury, and he would ask— 
Why should they do it? What advan- 
tage or good could they possibly obtain 
by it? The captain would stand the 
chance of losing his certificate if it were 
proved that the loss of the vessel or the 
collision was due to his neglect, and the 
mate would be in a similar position ; 
therefore, it would not be to their 
interest to show that their ship was in 
the wrong. They were told that 
sailors ought not to have the benefit of 
the Act, because their calling was a 
dangerous one ; but surely for that very 
reason they ought to be entitled to ad- 
ditional protection. Reference had been 
made to the difficulty in securing 
evidence, but he did not think that that 
would much affect the shipowners, be- 
cause the officers, upon whose version 
they would rely, usually sailed several 
voyages in the same ship, while the sea- 
men seldom went a second voyage, un- 
less in exceptionally good ships, which 
were not very plentiful. They were 
consequently quickly scattered all over 
the world, and the hardship would fall 
on the injured seamen, who would find 
great difficulty in tracing the comrades 
who could give evidence on his behalf. 
He had several cases of hardship he 
would like to lay before the House. A 
man named Jenkins was injured through 
a defective foot-rope on the homeward 
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voyage. He joined the ship at San 
Francisco, and if the clause of the right 
hon. Gentleman was passed, he would 
not be entitled to compensation because 
the accident happened outside the 
United Kingdom. How could that man 
be able to prove that the foot-rope was 
defective at the time when the ship left 
the United Kingdom? And if he did 
prove it that would not help him, be- 
cause he joined the vessel abroad. In 
another case, through a defective hatch- 
way on board a collier, a man fell 
20 feet, breaking both his legs, and yet 
he got not a penny of compensation ; 
neither would he have been able to re- 
cover under this clause, as at the time of 
the accident the ship was outside the 
United Kingdom, 

Mr. H. MATTHEWS: Yes; he 
would have been able to recover under 
the Bill as it stands, 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON said, 
he ought to be able, but it was doubtful. 
He knew another case of a man at San 
Francisco who was ordered down into 
a hold without a lamp. This man 
went down into the lower hold and 
fell some 22 feet, putting out his hip and 
breaking his leg. In this condition he 
was kept on board for nine months, and 
last week went into Cardiff Workhouse 
Hospital, probably a cripple for life. He 
‘was now only about 37 or 38 years of age. 
Would he be able to recover compensa- 
tion urder this Act? It was true that 
the accident was not attributable to 
defective equipment, but, on the other 
hand, the sailor was acting under the 
instructions of a superior officer, whom 
he dared not disobey. The fact was, 
a seaman was not allowed to think 
for himself; he had only to obey ; and if 
the Bill passed in its present form, he 
would not be able to get compensation in 
sich a case. Shipowners were not, he 
submitted, entitled to ask for exemption 
any more than other classes of employers. 
It had been pleaded that they were, be- 
cause the captain might be guilty of 
errors of judgment, and because of the 
perils of the sea. But no man would 
ask compensation for accidents occurring 
through ordinary perils of the sea or 
errors of judgment on the part of the 
captain. Before compensation could be 
obtained the men would be obliged to 
prove that someone was responsible ; and 
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if no one was proved to be liable, no 
compensation would be recovered. The 
shipowners, he believed, thoroughly 
understood that. The same remark 
applied to ships colliding in foggy 
weather. It would not be right to ask 
for compensation in such a case ; and if no 
fault could be shown on the part of the 
owners, captain, or officers, there would be 
no right to ask for compensation. If 
he were not troubling the House at too 
great a length he would like to bring 
under the notice of the right hon. 
Gentleman another case showing the 
hardships under which sailors suffered. 
It was the case of a vessel bound to 
Sydney in the early part of the year, 
During the voyage the captain, through 
drink, took to his cabin. The crew 
thought their lives were in danger. 
Instead of the captain taking command, as 
he should have done, he started praying in 
his cabin, and told the men to look after 
themselves. The men, instead of follow- 
ing his example, took charge of the ship 
and saved her, and when the captain had 
somewhat recovered presented a respect- 
ful petition to him, saying they could 
no longer allow him to have command 
of the ship. They put the mate in 
charge, as they believed their lives would 
be in danger if the captain resumed com- 
mand. On arrival in port the captain 
was first ashore; he got warrants 
out against the men, and they were 
arrested, and sent to prison for 12 weeks. 
No difference should be made between 
men in ships or menina mine. If it was 
hard upon the owners of ships to pay 
compensation for their whole crew, was 
it not, on the other hand, hard to leave 
the wives and children of the men unpro- 
vided for? They might remember, too, 
that very few ships carried as many 
men as were employed in a mine; 
indeed, the average crew of a steamer 
was not more than 20 men. Owners 
were, he thought, generally pretty well 
insured. He had done his best to 
convince the House that these men 
had been too long left without protection, 
and he wished to point out that the great 
reason why they were left outside the 
Act in 1880 was because they had at 
that time no combination—no Society 
which could voice their claims through- 
out the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to the Select Committee 
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upon which he (Mr. Wilson) had given 
evidence. Even at that time, when he 
had not half the knowledge of the ques- 
tion which he now possessed, he con- 
tended that seamen should have pro- 
tection, not only in the United Kingdom, 
but in all parts of the world. At the Trades 
Union Congress, too, he had year after 
year moved or supported resolutions in 
favour of the extension of the Act to 
seamen—a deserving class of men, with- 
out whom they could not afford to do. 
Shipowners had threatened to employ 
foreigners on board their ships in place 
of Englishmen ; but they would find that 
the foreigner always joined the Union, 
and was far more keen in asserting his 
legal rights than the English sailor was. 
He would like to inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that a very large number of 
foreigners were members of the Union, and 
that they were more keen for compensation 
in case of accident and sickness than Brit- 
ishers. They were not ignorant of legal 
protection, for they werealways to the fore 
when they had a case for the law 
tribunals, and they were never back- 
ward in seeking assistance of the 
Union in bringing forward claims. He 
did not think that the shipowners would 
be so foolish as to employ any more 
foreigners than at the present moment. 
The day would come when the country 
would require 20,000 men, who were 
now employed in the Mercantile Marine, 
to man the war vessels, for there was not 
sufficient men in the Royal Navy for the 
whole of the war vessels in the case of 
active service, and it would then be a 
sorry day for the shipowners if they 
extended their practice of employing 
foreigners on board their ships. It was 
bad enough at present; and the ship- 
owners would find that they had made 
a great mistake in giving the preference 
to the foreigners instead of to their own 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth) said that, 
as he was a shipowner, and represented a 
shipping constituency, the House would 
not be surprised that he should intervene 
in this Debate. He had always advo- 
cated the application of the Employers’ 
Liability Aet to shipping, and other 
shipowners with whom he had conversed 
on the subject had agreed upon that 
point; but while shipowners were in 
favour of that Act, they wanted the law 
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to be equalised with justice. As far 
back as 1885 he had advocated that the 
Employers’ Liability Act should be 
applied to shipping. There was some 
difficulty in replying to the charges of 
the hon. Member for Middlesbrough 
(Mr. J. H. Wilson) against shipowners, 
because he had neither given them names 
nor dates. The hon. Member had said, in 
the first place, that he knew of a case in 
which a captain who had lost three or 
four ships had been employed again by 
the same owners. Now, anyone conver- 
sant with shipping must know that if any 
captain lost a ship, the Board of Trade 
Regulations were at once down upon him, 
and he was obliged to appear before a 
Court of Assessors, where he was ex- 
amined as to whether the ship was lost 
either through negligence or want of care. 
But further, if an owner were to employ 
a captain who had lost three or four ships, 
he, for one, altogether failed to see how 
he could get his ship insured. It was an 
admitted fact that on all the great lines, 
not only if a captain lost his ship, but if 
the ship was stranded, he would never 
have an oppertunity of getting employ- 
ment from that company again. The 
hon. Member had given them rather a 
harrowing account of the funeral of 
sailors at sea. He would like to know 
whether there was any difference between 
the funeral of a sailor and _ that 
of a captain. The hon. Member went 
on to other cases, but he gave them no 
names or dates. There wasa peculiarity 
attached to the shipping industry which 
did not attach to any industry on shore ; 
and while shipping had its dangers, the 
men knew them, and were quite conver- 
sant with them before the articles were 
signed. The shipping industry was more 
subject to Government interference and 
restrictions than any other industry on 
shore ; but shipowners did not complain 
of that, because they believed that, so far 
as it had gone, it had done a good deal 
towards improving the health of the 
sailors, towards lessening the loss of life, 
and, to some small extent, it had decreased 
the great risks which sailors were bound 
to undergo. But while they did not com- 
plain of that, they did assert emphati- 
cally that if the law was now going to 
compel them to do that which they had 
almost done voluntarily, it was only right 
that the shipowners of the Kingdom 
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should have an equal amount of justice 
under that law. A ship might sail from 
the United Kingdom which might be as 
efficient and staunch and seaworthy as it 
was possible for human skill to devise ; 
but in spite of all that skill, through no 
fault or negligence on the part of the 
owner, hundreds of cases might occur 
abroad for which the hon. Member would 
make the owner responsible. He need 
not cite those cases, because there were 
so many, but he would give one or two. 
Ships were carefully inspected at the 
end of each voyage. The tops of the 
cylinders were taken off and examined, 
and hon. Members knew that there had 
been many cases when the ship was at 
sea in which bolts or nuts or nails had 
been put in the cylinder, rendering the 
ship inefficient. If that was so when 
the ship was in a dangerous position, he 
would ask if it was fair that the owner 
should be held liable for the faults of 
those whom he neither employed nor 
paid. The hon. Member for Middles- 
brough said in his speech once or twice 
that an owner might send his ship 
to sea, and she might not be 
in an. efficient state. Now, most 


ships—large ships particularly—which 
sailed from the large ports of London 
and Liverpool and other ports of the 


Kingdom were insured in what 
was called the time policy, which, as a 
rule, lasted for 12 months. If at the 
beginning of that policy the ship was 
not in a thoroughly seaworthy and 
staunch condition and was lost, and if it 
could be proved that she was not sound, 
the owner could claim nothing at all ; 
but if, after about six months of the 
policy had passed, the ship should be 
found not to be in an efficient condition 
when leaving, say, Caleutta or Bombay, 
provided it could be proved that the 
owner was not cognisant of the fact, he 
could claim the insurance at law, and 
there was no underwriter who would test 
it. He asked the House to consider the 
enormous difficulty owners experienced 
in keeping their ships seaworthy. There 
were peculiarities attaching to shipping 
that did not attach to land. He asked 
the House to take the Amendment into 
consideration and give that justice to the 
shipowners which they thought was 
their due. They had no wish in any way 
to shirk their responsibility or any 
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liability which they had advocated in the 
past, and they were quite ready to submit 
to it so long as that liability was accom- 
panied with equity and justice. 

Sir F. H. EVANS (Southampton) 
said, he was very sorry to see the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman to this 
Bill, and he was also sorry to see that 
the spirit of this Amendment was carried 
still further in another Amendment on 
the Paper. The meaning of this Amend- 
ment was to exclude seamen from the 
protection of the Bill. Why should they 
be excluded ? The late Home Secretary 
had said that the dangers peculiar to the 
life of seamen were greater and more ex- 
ceptional than those of any other employ- 
ment. Surely, then, they needed more 
protection. He noticed in the case that 
was put for the shipowners that they 
said sailors had exceptional pro- 
tection under the laws that had been 
passed. That, of course, they knew, 
but they said that that did not 
touch the heart of the question. They 
had Government officials—Board of 
Trade officials—who gave certificates, 
They sent ships to sea in a seaworthy 
condition ; but who, with a practical 
knowledge of ships, would tell him that 
the Board of Trade certificate covered 
the knowledge which was possessed by 
the owner of the ship ? What certificate 
could tell them the real truth as to the 
equipment of a ship? The argument 
of the hon. Member who had just spoken 
had gone to the question of the safety of 
the ship. This Bill was not a Bill to 
protect them against the loss of the 
ship; it applied to what took place 
inside the ship. Allusion had been made 
to the cylinder top being removed when 
the ship came home. Why did they 
remove it? Did they remove it to save 
the firemen being burnt by steam ? No; 
but because it was necessary for their 
insurance policy. It was necessary for 
their insurance policy that they could 
prove that the ship went to sea in a sea- 
worthy condition. He had heard the 
question of insurance raised. Were they 
going to tell.him that the insurance of a 
ship was going to be more because the 
underwriters knew that the equipment of 
that ship was to be so good that the 
owner himself was going to be liable? 
To say that would not show a know- 
ledge of shipping, and the hon. Gentle- 
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man who had just spoken knew that as 
well as he did. It was true that the 
clauses were stringent as regarded ship- 
owners, but was it not necessary that they 
should be stringent so far as the crew 
were concerned ? Let them go on board 
any of our British ships in foreign ports ; 
let them not go to Liverpool, Southamp- 
ton, or London to inspect the ships, where 
they would find everything apparently 
before their eyes in perfect order. Let 
them go to ports in distant parts of the 
world and investigate the case of ships 
where they had lost their captain, and 
where a new captain had to be found. 
So long as that captain had not lost a 
ship, did the owner take all the precau- 
tions he ought to do as to the character 
of thatcaptain? If he did, the ship- 
owner would not suffer by this Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. Did they sup- 
pose that all the great modern lines in 
this country were going to suffer because 
they passed this Bill? No, not one of 
them. It was a precaution against the 
class of ships which they knew traded 
from time to time, and went on long 
voyages and were lost sight of, and were 
covered at Lloyd’s. Some of them came 
back, and some did not. There was no 
adequate protection given by any Go- 
vernment certificate. There was pro- 
tection given against the loss of the ship, 
but there was not that protection for 
injury which they now sought; and he 
was delighted the Government had had 
the pluck to put into the Bill the seamen 
of this country. He knew something of 
the lives of these men in foreign ports, 
and in no walk of life was it so neces- 
sary to give additional precautions as 
in this. The late Home Secretary 
used an extraordinary argument. He 
said, “Your ships go away manned 
by foreign sailors.” Were they going to 
get fewer English sailors because they 
improved their condition? If so, it was 
¢ertainly a new economic law to him, and 
certainly, in experience, it would not be 
found to be a good one. Their object was 
to improve the condition of the great body 
of seamen in this country. They wanted 
to create in England a still greater re- 
serve of those seamen. In every walk 
of life they were now making men 
better, and did they suppose they made 
the sailors worse because they gave them 
protection ? We in this country had a 
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great love of the sea, and vast numbers 
would go to sea if only they knew that 
the condition of their lives when they got 
into far distant countries would be better 
than 4t had been before. He took some 
interest himself, as hon. Members knew, 
in shipping matters, and although in 
this Bill he was somewhat opposed to 
some of his Colleagues, all he could say 
was he welcomed the Bill, and he 
thanked the Government for bringing it 
forward. He begged hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, irrespective of 
other considerations, to doa great, though 
a very tardy, act of justice to a vast body 
of seamen in this country. 

Mr. 8S. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&e.) said, the instincts of a shipowner 
might induce him to support this clause, 
but he hoped that fair judgment and the 
instincts of humanity would lead him to 
oppose it. He was sure the public sen- 
timent demanded that the seamen should 
not be forgotten, but that when the 
House was doing justice to the workmen 
on shore the position of the seamen 
should, as far as possible, be taken into 
consideration. It would be a calamity 
if the seamen were made to suppose that 
they were treated with less consideration 
than the workmen on shore. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to have lost 
sight of the word “negligence” in the 
Bill, and this Amendment was really a 
non sequitur. He read of a case that 
day in which the chief officer of a 
whaler returning from Greenland was 
killed by the falling of a block. What 
had that to do with the outfit or equip- 
ment of the vessel? If the block fell 
through carelessness, why should not the 
owner of the ship respond for the damage 
done in the loss of that brave life ? 
There were many cases of accident at 
sea in which a sailor could not recover 
compensation, but, speaking as a ship- 
owner, he did not see why in cases of 
negligence the owner should not be re- 
sponsible. He should like the sailor to 
understand, so far as the circumstances 
and condition of his employment were 
concerned, that he was in no worse case 
than the workman on shore, and there- 
fore he was decidedly opposed to the 
clause of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I wish, on behalf of the ship- 
owners, to say that they are perfectly 
willing to bear the same burdens their 
fellow-employers bear on shore, the con- 
ditions being equal. The proposal I 
venture to submit to the House goes 
further than the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman which has just been 
decided by the House. My intention is to 
move an Amendment which shall exempt 
‘shipowners simply from liability arising 
from errors or faults in navigation. In 
that respect shipowners are in a perfectly 
different position to mine-owners and 
employers on shore ; there is no analogy 

tween the case of navigating a ship 
and the management of a mine. A mine 
is managed by certain rules ; the manager 
of the mine has ample time and ample 
opportunities to put those rules into force 
and to see that they are followed out ; 
but in respect to an officer who is in 
charge of a ship, the shipowner is in an 
altogether different position. He has 


certain rules, it is true; but he hus to 
apply those rules in emergencies, in 
time of difficulty, in time of storm, 


in all sorts and conditions of weather. 
The responsibility lying upon a ship- 
owner compared with that resting upon 
& mine-owner are two important, dis- 
tinct, and separate matters. Take the 
case of a collision. If a shipowner’s 
vessel comes into collision with another 
vessel and life or property is lost on 
the other ship thereby, not only is the 
owner of the vessel at fault a loser 
by the loss of his own ship and cargo 
and the lives on board, but he is 
responsible for all damage to the vessel 
with which his ship collided, thus 
doubling his responsibility as compared 
with the employer on shore. That is 
a very serious and important matter. 
In the case of a collision it is important 
that the evidence given in the case 
should be free from any suspicion that 
the witnesses are personally affected as 
regards the issue of the case. As the 
hon. Member for East Birmingham (Mr. 
Matthews) said, a seaman on the ship 
colliding would only obtain compensa- 
tion under the Bill in the event of 
proving his ship to have been at fault. 
That is a wrong and improper state of 
things, as it places a temptation in the 
way of the men to give evidence which 
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would thereby do the employer great 
injury. I maintain that makes a very 
material difference between the ship- 
owner and the employer on shore. In 
the one case the responsibility and 
the loss is confined to the property 
of the owner whose servants are 
found to be negligent ; in the other case 
not only is the owner responsible for 
the loss of his own property, but for 
all injury to the other vessel. The 
circumstances under which a vessel has 
to be managed ; the evolutions of vessels 
have to be considered, and they are per- 
fectly different and distinct from those 
appertaining to any shore employment. 
A man navigating a vessel has at the 
time to bear many things in mind, 
whether it is a question of stranding or 
collision. He has to have regard to the 
compass, to the light, to have the cast of 
the lead, to consider currents at the time, 
wind, lapse of time between passing one 
light and the arrival at another, the bear- 
ings of the lights ; he has also to examine 
his charts, and in some parts of the world 
the question of temperature arises. The 
officer in charge of a ship has all these 
circumstances to bear in mind in navi- 
gating his ship. He may be in a fog, or 
in a storm, or bad weather—all these 
matters he has to keep in mind ; and how 
can it be wondered at that now and 
again a man commits an error of judg- 
ment ? and yet, according to the dictum 
that has been held, an error of judg- 
ment involves negligence, and that would 
involve the shipowner in liability. If 
the officer in command of a ship was in 
the same position with regard thereto as 
a man employed in charge of large works 
on shore, then it would be right and 
fair to put the shipowner in the same 
position as the man on shore. Now, Sir, 
I turn to the other part of the matter. 
I asserted at the outset I was perfectly 
willing, as a shipowner, to take all the 
responsibility that appertains to the 
equipment and management of the ship, 
and I care not whether that management 
appertains to a vessel in foreign or home 
ports. All that I ask that the shipowner 
shall be exempted from is, the responsi- 
bility for the navigation of the ship, for 
errors or faults in respect of the navi- 
gation of the ship on the part of the 
officers in command. All those cases 
that have arisen that have been cited by 
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the hon. Member for Middlesbrough 
(Mr. J. H. Wilson), who gave us certain 
eases of individuals who had lost their 
lives or been seriously injured by foot 
ropes breaking, hatches improperly 
secured, would not be taken from the 
purview of the Act under the Amend- 
ment I propose. He cited another case 
where a man was ordered down a hold 
without a lamp and fell into the lower 
hold, and another case where a man was 
ordered to undertake a dangerous duty. 
I do not think the Bill, even without 
any Amendment, would cover the case 
of a man ordered to do a duty of ex- 
ceptional denger, so long as it was a 
lawful order, and the man was supplied 
with the proper tackle to do the 
work. Then the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrongh (Mr. J. H. Wilson) 
claims that the position of the 
shipowner and the position of the em- 
ployer on shore were practically the 
same, and cited as an instance a man 
who might have half-a-dozen mines and 
leave the mines in charge of a manager 
whilst he went over to America, and 
that while he was absent enjoying him- 
self an explosion might occur. I think 
the House would not consider that any 
argument at all. If a man chooses to 
have six mines or more he must take the 
responsibility ; or if he, goes far afield 
and leaves them in the charge of others, 
he must take the responsibility. But in 
the case of a shipowner he has no choice 
in the matter at all. He engages the 
best shipmaster he can find, who is placed 
in full control. The shipowner can 
never inspect his ship or see to the 
conduct of the shipmaster ; and, therefore, 
he is placed in an absolutely different 
position to that of an employer on shore. 
Consequently I feel that in this matter a 
shipowner will not have equal treatment 
with the employer on shore if you place 
on him the responsibility of any error of 
judgment or default in navigation. As 
regards the equipment of the ship, the 
carelessness of one seaman towards 
another, carelessness in fixing the hatches, 
or the thousand-and-one circumstances 
that might arise to injure the seaman, I 
would let him have the full benefit his 
brother on shore had; but, taking the 
different circumstances of the manage- 
ment of a ship into consideration, the 
shipowner ought to be exempt from the 
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consequences of an error of judgment in 
connection with navigation. I claim 
that the desire of myself and my right’ 
hon. Friend who moved the previous 
Resolution is the same as that of any 
other Member of the House on behalf of 
the seamen. It is to the shipowning 
community that the country owes the 
position which it holds to-day ; it is to 
the enterprise of the shipowners that the 
country owes its naval and maritime 
supremacy, and it could not have been 
obtained had not the shipowners treated 
their men properly and sent to sea fully- 
manned and properly-equipped ships, 
There is not another country where the 
officers and crews consider themselves so 
safe as on board British ships. Long 
may it beso! I therefore beg to move 
the following new clause :— 


(Employer of seamen not responsible for injuries 
arising from perils of the sea.) 

“ That when the employer of any seaman, or 
other person acting on behalf of such employer, 
shall have exercised due diligence to make the 
ship in which the seaman is for the time being 
employed in all respects seaworthy and properly 
manned, equipped, and supplied, neither his 
ship, her owner or owners, or such employer 
shall be, become, or be held responsible for loss 
of life or injuries sustained by any seaman em+ 
ployed in or upon the said ship arising from 
faults or errors in navigation or in the manage- 
ment of the said ship, or arising from perils of 
the sea or other navigable waters, collision, fire, 
or any latent defect in the ship, her tackle, 
furniture, apparel, boilers, machinery, or other 
equipment. 


A certificate of the Board of Trade or of the 
Government official survey department of any 
foreign country that the ship was seaworthy at 
the time she last proceeded to sea, shall be 
prima facie evidence that the condition of the 
ship, her tackle, furniture, apparel, machinery 
and boilers, and equipment is safe and proper.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: After the clause 
that has just been disposed of, it will 
be impossible for the hon. Member to 
move the whole of the clause ; but it 
can be moved down to the end of the 
first word “navigation.” The House 
has already decided upon the remainder 


of the clause. 


Clause (Employer of seamen not re- 
sponsible for injuries arising from faults 
or errors in navigation, )—(Mr, Forwood,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 
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Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Would 
you kindly tell us where the clause 
ends ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the word 
“navigation,” in line 7 ? 

Smr F. H. EVANS: And would not 
go on to line 15 ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; all the rest 
would be struck out. 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
J. Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): The purport 
and scope of this clause is very much 
simpler and narrower than that we were 
considering in the Amendment of the 
Member for East Birmingham (Mr. 
Matthews), being, whether or not it is 
desirable to introduce a provision into the 
Act, that for a bond fide and what may 
be called a reasonable error of naviga- 
tion the shipowner shall not be liablé. I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
who moved this Amendment did not 
intend to raise the question settled by 
the last Amendment, but was drawing 
a hard-and-fast line between cases of 
negligence and cases of error of judg- 
ment in navigation. We cannot 


accept that Amendment, and the reason 


we cannot do so is this: We conceive 
the basis and ground of any action against 
an employer, whether he be a shipowner 
or any other employer, is negligence— 
some species of negligence, either direct 
or indirect—of his servants, or owing to 
indifferent care exercised in the selection 
of his servants, but negligence in one 
form or another, which is the basis of 
liability. There is a great difference 
between negligence and mere error of 
judgment ; and speaking of course with 
due deference to the opinions of higher 
legal authorities, I believe myself that 
no Court would hold that an error in 
judgment was negligence. Error in 
judgment is one thing, and negligence is 
another. An error in judgment might 
arise in circumstances that everyone 
must treat with indulgence. The view 
of the Government is that an error in 
judgment arising from some slight mis- 
calculation due to currents, temperature 
of the water, and so forth, would not 
expose an employer to liability, and they 
would say exactly the same if it were not 
the case of the shipowner, but the case of 
an accident on shore. It is not only at 
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long ago on a railway in Lancashire it 
was obvious that an accident must occur, 
and the pointsman had to decide which 
of two accidents should happen, whether 
he would send an engine and train that 
was approaching on to the line where it 
would come into collision with a goods 
train, or on to the line where it would 
meet a passenger train, and on the spur 
of the moment he sent it on to the line of 
the goods train, and he decided rightly, 
There are cases which may occur in all 
sorts of dangerous employments, and it is 
never held that an error of judgment of 
that kind would prove liability. We 
cannot, therefore, accept the Amendment, 
because we consider that all reasonable 
compensation for liability is covered by 
Common Law ; and if we were minded to 
go into this, we should appear to be con- 
tending that Common Law did not deal 
with the case ; we should throw suspicion 
on the doctrine of Common Law, and 
raise questions of difficulty of construe- 
tion. We consider that all the Amend- 
ment reasonably contemplates is already 
covered by Common Law. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said 
that as he happened to represent a large 
shipping port, he might say a word about 
the Amendment. He had as much sym- 
pathy for the shipowner as the right 
hon. Gentleman, but when he looked at 
the Amendment he asked himself was 
that all that the representative of the 
shipowning community could ask from 
the House. He would ask the House 
to look at the clause in the light of the 
first clause of the Bill, with which it 
must be read. What did the first clause 
say— 

“Where after the commencement of this 
Act personal injury is caused to a workman, 
seaman, or fireman by reason of negligence of 
any person in the service of the workman’s em- 
ployer of the seaman, or fireman, or in case of 
death the representative shall have the same 
right of compensation against the employer as 
if the workman had not been a workman of nor 
in the service of the employer nor engaged in 
the work.” 

Now, under that clause the cause of 
action must be negligence of any person 
in the service of the employer. What 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed, in 
light of that clause, was that if there 
was fault or error in navigation because 
of the negligence of the captain or of an 
officer, then the owner would not be 
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liable. If it was not caused by negli- 
gence, but was an honest error of judgment 
such as might happen both on sea and 
on land, then the employer was not 
liable. He submitted the hon. Member 
was asking for so little it was not worth 
asking for at all. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: What I am ask- 
ing for is that the owner shall not be 
liable for injury owing to negligence 
on the part of his servants in the 
course of navigation. For instance, if 
a sailor was employed on a dark night 
to keep a look-out and did not do so, 
and so brought the ship into collision 
with another, the shipowner on shore 
ought not to be liable. Take a case that 
occurred last year, where a part of the 
crew refused to obey an order while a 
storm was going on, all who did not take 
part in that negligent act would have 
had an action against their employer by 
reason of the negligence of their fellow- 
seamen who had committed a fault in 
navigation. Again, a mistake in a light 
is a fault in navigation, but it is an act 
of negligence on the part of some member 
of the crew. In such a case my right 
hon. Friend asks that the owner should 
not be liable, and that seems to me to be 
a reasonable proposition, and I trust my 
right hon. Friend will go to a Division. 


Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) 
said, these conditions of navigation made 
a wide difference between it and other 
sources of employment. They were 
different from those under which men did 
their work on shore, and, in his opinion, 
shipowners ought to be exempted from 
the liabilities which it was sought by 
this Bill to impose upon employers who 
carried on their business on land as 
regarded the amount of compensation 
that they might be called upon to pay. 


Mr. STOREY said, the omissions 
in the case of shipowners were much 
more serious, just because of the different 
conditions. 


Mr. CAYZER said, that might be, 
but they could be watched. They had to 
consider the perils of the sea undertaken 
by shipowners. It appeared to him that 
there.was finality to the liability of the 
shipowner in this Bill. Many shipowners 
might not be able to meet the liability 
they would incur under the Bill. If 
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shipowners were required to pay com- 
pensation to all the representatives of 
sailors who might lose their lives in 
their employment, or to the sailors them- 
selves who might be injured from no 
fault of the ship’s officers, there would 
be no limit to their liability. Personally, 
he should like the Bill to go still further 
than it did and to enable workmen to 
obtain compensation in the case of all 
accidents, however caused, provided there 
was some reasonable limit of time for 
claims and that there was some limit to 
the shipowners’ liability. He was sorry 
the Government had not given their 
attention in that direction. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) rose 
to Order. He wished to know whether 
the hon. Member was addressing him- 
self to the point before the House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The subject before 
the House is not the whole Bill, but the 
question of navigation. 


Mr. CAYZER said, he was only 
trying to show the results that would 
follow if this Amendment were not 
accepted. If some provision of the kind 
he suggested were included, it would be 
better for the workmen under the Bill. 
It was quite certain that the matter 
would have to be dealt with later on ina 
more extended way than was being done 
now ; and, for his part, he wished they 
had arrived at a final decision on the 
question this year. In 1880 they had a 
Bill for dealing with it, but 13 years had 
gone and yet it was not settled. There 
was no reason why all workmen should 
not be compensated within reasonable 
limits. 

*Str J. LENG (Dundee) said, he was 
against this clause, because he thought 
it was undesirable that the House should 
do anything to diminish the interest of 
the shipowner in the management of his 
vessel, The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land said that the right hon. Gentleman 
had asked too little. 


Mr. STOREY said, what he did say 
was that he had asked very little. 


*Sir J. LENG, on the 
thought he asked too much. He 
asked that the shipowners should 
not be responsible for any fault or 
error in navigation. For instance, it 
was not at all an uncommon thing for 


contrary, 
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lives to be lost in consequence of the 
officers of a ship getting drunk, and in 
such a case the shipowner who employed 
such officers ought to be compelled to 
pay compensation. The shipowner 
might know it was the custom of the 
man he employed as master to take a 
drop too much; yet he allowed him to 
remain in charge! That was a fault 
for which he should be held responsible. 
In most cases when a ship was lost the 
shipowner was fully insured, whilst the 
men’s lives were uninsured. Of course, 
when a disaster like that of the Victoria 
occurred there was great sympathy with 
the relatives of those who were lost, and 
funds were raised for their benefit ; 
but there were hundreds of cases in 
which lives had been lost through 
the misconduct of the navigating officer, 
and nothing was done for the people left 
behind. He had long been in favour of 
some system by which the life of every 
man on board a vessel should be insured. 
To the credit of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, it was their custom to 
insure their men’s lives, and it would be 
a great boon to the seamen of this 


country if that example was generally 


followed. There ought to be some 
provision made of some reasonable sum 
for the widows and orphans of those who 


might be lost. 


Sir D. CURRIE (Perthshire, W.) 
said, that he was not in the position of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, because his company did not 
insure their vessels at all, but took all 
risks upou themselves. 


Sir J. LENG was understood to ask 
whether the Company had no insurance 


fund ? 


Mr. STOREY said, that the hon. 
Gentleman’s (Sir D. Currie’s) Company 
had an insurance fund of their own. 


Sir D. CURRIE said, each share- 
holder in the Company made himself 
liable to the extent of £5 for each share 
he held, and thus they had subscribed a 
capital of £180,000. Through the skill 
of their navigating officers and the ad- 
mirable conduct of their seamen they had 
been saved £150,000. That had nothing 
to do with the question before the House, 
which was simply one as to navigation. 
He thought that was a question upon 
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which he was entitled to speak. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Forwood) must 
have forgotten these words in the second 
line— 

“That when the employer of any seaman, or 
other person acting on behalf of such employer, 
shall have exercised due diligence to make.” 
He (Sir D. Currie) would add—“ and to 
maintain.” He thought that shipowners 
should be bound not only to send their 
ships to sea in a seaworthy condition, but 
that they should be compelled to maintain 
them in that condition throughout the 
voyage. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he was willing 
to accept the word “ maintain.” 


Sir D. CURRIE said, his right hon. 
Friend was right in that. The question 
before the House was whether the ship- 
owners were to be liable in respect of 
errors of navigation. He certainly 
thought it would be wrong that owners of 
ships should be exempted from liability 
in cases of errors of navigation. He 
certainly was of opinion that a shipowner 
should be responsible for want of care on the 
part of the captain or officers of his vessel. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it would be found that navi- 
gation included fewer things than the 
right hon. Member seemed to suppose, 
and, therefore, he thought the clause ex- 
ceedingly restrictive. As to the first 

rt of it, it was secured by the Board of 
Trade, and that provision should be car- 
ried out. The Amendment did not appear 
to him to meet the object which the right 
hon. Gentleman had in view. Whatever 
merits it had originally, it had none now, 
and he hoped it would be withdrawn. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said, he was glad to find that 
both sides of the House sympathised with 
the sailor, to whom they were so much 
indebted for the wealth and industry of 
the country. The question involved in 
the proposed clause was a very important 
one, and it ought to be dealt with from 
a broad point of view. He believed 
the result would be to largely increase 
the expenses of the large shipowners and 
to drive the small owners off the sea, or 
compel them to form Joint Stock Com- 
panies, which had met with only partial 
success in the cotton trade. The matter, 
too, was not of such simplicity as was 
sometimes supposed. The policy initiated 
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by the Bill was far in advance of any- 
thing of the kind which other nations 
had adopted, except Germany. In America 
there was no such legislation, and though 
there was some legislation in France on 
the same lines, it did not include liability 
to make compensation for what were un- 
derstood as errors of judgment. In 1886 
the Member for Middlesbrough was in 
favour of this clause, as appears from the 
evidence of the Select Committee. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON was understood 
to dissent. 


Mr. LAWRENCE said, as long as 
fereign laws were different and not so 
severe in those respects as English laws, 
foreign ships would have a great advan- 
tage over those of Great Britain. When 
it was remembered that shipowners could 
have no control over the captains and 
other officers of their vessels when far 
away at sea, it was hard that the owner 
should be held responsible for the errors 
of judgment that might occur. 


Sir T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 
said, he had no hesitation in supporting 
the new clause proposed. If the Bill 
stood as it was the result would be, 
although the word “ negligence ” stood 
in the first part of the Bill, that in cases 
of shipwreck in which inquiry showed 
that some fault or error had been com- 
mitted, litigation would follow against 
the owner for damages. He thought the 
position of the Government, of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, and of the right 
hon. Member for Liverpool would be 
made clear if the Government would ad- 
mit in the eighth line of the clause the 
introduction of the words “faults or 
errors of judgment.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, that what had 
been said by the hon. Member showed 
that the clause was wholly unnecessary. 
What would be the use of providing that 
a shipowner should not be liable for 
“ faults or errors of judgment” when the 
liability imposed upon him by the Bill 
itself was one only arising when there 
was proof of negligence? The question 
in the case of shipwreck was totally 
different from that which would arise 
under the Bill. In the case of ship- 
wreck, the question whether the certifi- 
cate of the master or mate should be 
cancelled or should be suspended for a 
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limited time did not depend on the proof 
of negligence in the sense in which the 
word was understood by the Common 
Law. It depended on a multitude of 
considerations. No seaman could main- 
tain cause of action under the Bill unless 
it was established affirmatively to the 
satisfaction of the jury that the master or 
some person in the employment of the 
owner had been guilty of negligence 
which had caused the injury sustained. 
He was perfectly certain, speaking for 
the general body of shipowners of this 
country, that they had no desire what- 
ever to stand in any privileged position, 
or to be under conditions different from 
those imposed upon others of their 
countrymen who were employers of 
labour. He trusted the House would re- 
ject the proposed clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) moved anew clauseas follows :— 


(Payment of compensation and costs.) 

“ Where compensation is awarded to a work- 

man, the money shall be paid on his own re- 
ceipt, and his solicitor or agent shall not be 
entitled to recover from him or to claim a lien 
upon the amount recovered for any costs beyond 
the taxed costs of the action, and such further 
sum, if any, as the Judge who tried the cause 
may certify to have been properly and neces- 
sarily expended or earned.” 
He said that the same clause as that 
which he was about to move stood also 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
North-East Lanark (Mr. Crawford). 
The great mischief and evil in the work- 
ing of this measure was the amount of 
litigation which it might entail. In con- 
ferring a great benefit on the working 
classes at large a great evil would often 
be done to the individual workman by 
the way in which he was hurried into 
litigation, and thereby, not the man him- 
self, but a low class of lawyer would be 
benefited. Where the case was taken 
up by a Trade Union the solicitor was 
not likely to enter into a speculative 
action. But where the solicitor had to 
look, not toa Trade Union, but to the in- 
dividual client, there was then a very 
serious danger, because he was acting for 
a client who had no means at all. 


Mr. ASQUITH : Agreed. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH 
course, if the Government 


said, of 
agreed to 
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the clause he would not trouble the 
House, but content himself by moving it. 
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Clause (Payment of compensation and 
costs,)—(Mr. Parker Smith,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


*Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) said, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not accept this Amendment. 
The first provision which it contained 
was unnecessary. The defendant was 
already entitled to demand the receipt of 
the plaintiff. As regarded the second, 
the solicitor was by law now only en- 
titled to recover the taxed costs from his 
client, unless the latter had authorised 
the incurring of extra costs. [Cries 
of “Oh!”] They might excuse him, 
for he ought to know. He was speak- 
ing of an instance where a man had to 
get some one to take up his case. The 
effect of this provision would be to pre- 
vent a man who wished to recover against 
an employer getting any respectable lawyer 
to take up his case. He did not see 
why there should be any clause, such as 
that now proposed. It might be that a 


difficulty would arise, and extra expense 
might have to be incurred to enable the 
action to be successful, and the opera- 
tion of this clause would not assist the 


workman in recovering. Few work- 
men had the means to go to law, 
unless a lawyer would, at his own 
risk, take up the case. They could 
not ask the Judge to go into a case after 
a jury had found in the matter. He hoped 
the Government would reconsider the 
matter, and allow the ordinary procedure 
to remain. If they adopted this clause 
it would be a source of mischief to the 
workman. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he believed 
that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Hopwood) was under a mis- 
apprehension. The greatest curse of 
the last 30 years in connection with the 
class of action now under discussion had 
been the pernicious activity of the 
speculative attorney. He was perfectly 
certain, speaking from his small personal 
experience, and he was sure he would be 
borne out by those of larger experience, 
that it was a very common case to make 
claims without substance or foundation. 
Such cases were taken up at the instance, 
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even the solicitation, of the lower class 
of attorney, and under such circumstances 
the workman incurred expenditure and 
the employer was exposed to expenditure 
without having to meet a legitimate case. 
He was satisfied that a clause of this 
kind was necessary in order to safeguard 
both workmen and employers against 
that mischievous form of activity. His 
hon. Friend did not appear to have 
realised that the majority of these cases 
were tried in the country, where the 
difference known in the High Court of 
Justice between taxed costs and costs as 
between solicitor and client did not exist. 
The solicitor would, therefore, get every- 
thing he might claim. In the small residue 
of cases to which that rule did not apply 
it would be for the Judge who tried the 
case to direct that the taxed costs should 
be taken before him for review. 

Mr. HALDANE considered that this 
clause was not only a proper one, but 
one almost socially necessary. But 
before it was finally adopted he thought 
it would be desirable to look a little care- 
fully at the wording. As it at present 
stood it applied only to “ workman,” but 
under Lord Campbell’s Act there were 
other persons who would be affected who 
would not come under that designation. 
He would suggest that when the clause 
had been read a second time they should 
omit the words— 


“compensation is awarded to a workman,” 


in order to insert— 
“the plaintiff recovers damages in respect of 
the liability of an employer for negligence.” 
Mr. J. H. WILSON thought the 
clause a very useful one, but at the same 
time it might work hardship on the 
seaman to require him to give a receipt. 
Before the money could be paid over, it 
might be necessary for him to leave the 
country on a new voyage and he might 
be away for a couple of years—a very 
common occurrence. Could not the sea- 
man leave a receipt behind him ? 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD said, that the 
agent of the plaintiff could give a receipt. 
The words of the Amendment had been 
carefully studied. The clause had been 
put down in identical terms in 1888, and 
again in the Grand Committee lately. 
He did not think there would be any ob- 
jection to substitute “ representative ” for 
“ workman.” As to the clause itself, 
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one of the greatest evils they had to 
contend against was that the compensa- 
tion recovered under the Employers’ 
Liability Act was often entirely swal- 
lowed up by the costs of speculative 
agents. Not infrequently it had been 
found that although compensation had 
been recovered there was a balance on 
the wrong side so far as the plaintiff was 
concerned. It was most gratifying to 
him that the Home Secretary had seen 
his way to adopt the clause. 


Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower) 
believed the clause would have the effect 
that it would not only keep within 
moderate bounds solicitors’ costs, but 
would largely tend to reduce counsels’ 
fees also. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause read a second time. 
Mr. HALDANE said, he would now 


move the Amendment he had sug- 
gested. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out the words “ compensa- 
tion is awarded to a workman,” in order to 
insert the words “a plaintiff recovers damages 
in respect of the liability of an employer for 
negligence.”—( Mr. Haldane.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir H. JAMES said, this Amendment 
would not cover the case in which the 
principal contractor became liable for the 
sub-contractor. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the 
difficulty could be met by inserting after 
the words “liability of an employer” 
the words “under this Act.” 


Mr. RANDELL said, the best course 
would be to leave out “ workman,” and 
insert “ plaintiff under this Act.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, the case of the 
sub-contractor and of the representative 
of a deceased workman would be covered 
by these words— 

“ Where plaintiff recovers damages from an 
employer in respect of negligence.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 
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Clause amended, by inserting, in lieu 
of the words omitted, the words— 
“A plaintiff recovers damages from an em- 
ployer in respect of negligence.” — (Wr, 
Asquith.) 


Clause, as amended, added. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
moved, in page 1, after Clause 1, to in- 
sert the following clause :— 

(Employments injurious to health.) 

“Where, after the commencement of this 

Act, in any employment injurious to health, in 
which the risk of injury to health can 
be mitigated or removed by the use of reason- 
able precautions, the death or temporary or 
permanent disablement of a workman is caused 
by the neglect of such reasonable precautions, 
the workman, or, in case of death, his represen- 
tatives shall have the same right to compensa- 
tion and remedies against the employer as in 
other cases of personal injury due to negli- 
gence.” 
He said, that in principle the clause was 
accepted by the Home Secretary in the 
Grand Committee, but it was suggested 
that the form of it might be improved. 
He had, however, failed to see how this 
was to be done; therefore he had 
adhered to the original drafting. In the 
deadly trades, such as the white lead 
trade, or in some operations connected 
with potteries, and so on—in all those 
cases where operations were carried on 
which might cause injury to health the 
workman at the present time, if he could 
show that from negligence in the mode 
of conducting those operations injury was 
caused, had a remedy. He (Mr. Bous- 
field), however, had looked in vain to find 
a case in which it had been decided by a 
Judge that negligence in the mode of 
carrying on these operations which re- 
sulted in injury to health had been made 
the subject of compensation. The 
clause very properly put neglect of 
reasonable precautions on the same foot- 
ing as neglect of those precautions to 
which ordivary accidents were attribu- 
table. He, therefore, brought forward 
this clause. 

Clause (Employments injurious to 
health,)—(Mr. Bousfield,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said that, as the hon. 
Member had correctly stated, this ques- 
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tion’ was discussed in the Grand Com- 
mittee, and he then undertook to 
bring up a clause if, upon further 
inquiry and mature consideration of 
all the points involved, he found it to 
be necessary to introduce a provision of 
the kind. The fact that he had not 
brought forward such a clause was an in- 
dication that in the opinion of the 
Government the matter was already ade- 
quately provided for by the existing law. 
Hon. Members would agree that it was 
necessary and expedient that Parliament 
should in every possible way enforce, not 
only its criminal and penal institutions, 
but those provisions giving an injured 
person a right to damages, and those 
statutory and Common Law requirements 
which fenced round and safeguarded 
industrial operations of a_ peculiarly 
dangerous nature. If he had thought it 
necessary to give to the workman under 
the Bill a right of action in regard to 
such employment as was referred to in 
the clause, he should not have been slow 
todoso. But aftercareful consideration, in 
consultation with the Law Officers of the 
Crown, the Government had come to the 
conclusion that the law as it stood was 
adequate for the purpose. It had been 
laid down by the House of Lords as 
lately as 1891, in the case of “ Smith 
and Baker,” Lord Watson and the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor agreeing, that the 
master who employed his servants in 
work of a dangerous character was bound 
(at Common Law) to take all reasonable 
precautions for their safety. As he 
understood the rule then laid down, it 
was intended not only to safeguard life 
and limb from material accident, but to 
see that the employment was carried on 
under such conditions as to protect work- 
men from undue injury to health and 
from physical discomfort. The hon. and 
learned Member said he could find no 
ease in which that decision had been 
upheld in a Court of Law, but he (Mr. 
Asquith) could find none in which it had 
been negatived. If this were acted upon 
—as it must be, having regard to the 
opinion of the highest tribunal in the 
country—by any lower tribunal, he was 
satisfied that every case intended to be 
provided for by the clause was adequately 
met by the Common Law, modified as it 
would be by the abolition of the doctrine 
of common employment by this Bill. In 
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the Grand Committee an Amendment 
was accepted, which had been embodied 
in the Bill, as the second sub-section to 
Clause 1, which made it no defence to 
say that a workman entered upon or con- 
tinued in the employment after he knew 
the risk. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman had ever known any 
ease amongst the thousands that occurred 
every year in which compensation had 
been sought for and obtained ? 


Mr. ASQUITH said, he was not 
aware of any such case, but, as he had 
stated, he did not know any case of the 
kind in which a Court of Law had refused 
compensation. He could not distinguish 
between the cause of action vested ina man 
who had had a limb cut off through defee- 
tive machinery and that of a man who had 
been subjected to poisoning of the lungs 
or terrible physical malformation which 
took place in connection with these 
dangerous trades from the neglect of the 
precautions which a humane and reason- 
able employer ought to take. He could 
discover no _ substantial distinction 
between the two cases, and after the best 
inquiry he could make he was satisfied 
that if such a state of things was dis- 
closed in an action brought by a workman 
against an employer the workman would 
be able to recover damages as much as if 
he had lost an eye oranarm. Under the 
circumstances, he thought it would tend 
to cast some doubt on the law as it stood, 
or would appear to be weakening and 
limiting it, to adopt the proposed clause. 


Mr. J. BURNS (Battersen) sincerely 
regretted that the Home Secretary could 
not see his way to accept the Amend- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman’s posi- 
tion would have been intelligible if he 
had refused to accept it pending the 
Report of the Committee on dangerous 
trades. But whether or not he had a 
reason for refusing to accept the clause, 
he (Mr. Burns) sincerely hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would soon have an 
opportunity of putting into operation the 
Common Law. He thought there was 
no class of workmen in this country more 
entitled to the sympathy of the House 
than those who were engaged in these 
trades—who were injured and maimed 
for life at an early age by noxious fumes, 
by white lead, by grinders’ and potters’ 
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rot, and many other diseases incidental 
to dangerous trades. The case that was 
sought to be brought forward was that 
of men engaged in dangerous trades in 
certain parts of the country, notably 
Lancashire. There men entered large 
chemical and alkali works in excellent 
health, some of them being men who had 
just left the Army, and after labouring 
for three or four years their eyelids began 
to turn inside out, their eyebrows dis- 
appeared, and they lost their teeth. In 
nine cases out of 10 it was possible to 
diminish if not altogether prevent these 
terrible results. They were told by Dr. 
Littlejohn, who deserved the gratitude of 
every unskilled labourer, that ina certain 
place in the Midlands, out of 310 
labourers who had died in one work- 
house infirmary in a given time, 170 died 
from grinders’ and potters’ rot. Dr. 
Oliver, Physician to the Royal Infirmary, 
Newcastle, brought home the practical 
necessity of something being done for 
these unskilled labourers. In France, 


Germany, and Switzerland cases of this 
kind went before the Courts, where there 
were physicians appointed by the masters 
and surgeons appointed by the men, and 
premature age arising from the dangerous 


character of the employment could be 
proved as an accident under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Acts of those countries. 
He maintained that something ought to 
be done to require the masters in these 
trades to put their workshops and fac- 
tories in order and to save the ratepayers 
of this country from having to keep 
hundreds of men, women, and girls, who 
really ought to be maintained by means 
of a graduated superannuation allowance 
to be provided by the Alkali Union and 
other large Corporations—and he spoke 
in the hearing of men who belonged to 
them — in those trades which were 
paying from 20 per cent. to 200 per 
cent. upon the capital they employed. 
He would give one typical instance of 
the dangers of these occupations. A 
man who was working at salt cake in 
one of these concerns earned some 40s. 
or 50s. a week, and out of that sum 
had to spend lds. to 16s. to renew 
apparel that was actually burnt off his 
back in the course of his employment. 
The man lost in one week five cotton 
shirts, one pair of clogs, one singlet, and 
one pair of trousers, all of them being 
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burnt off him and destroyed. He 
appealed to the Government to see that 
after their Inspectors had completed 
their present’ investigations the workers 
in these dangerous trades were put on at 
least an equal footing with the workmen 
of France and Germany. Parliament 
should insure that these employers in 
England, out of their large profits, 
gave to their workpeople such compen- 
sation for the remainder of their days 
as the large profits of their businesses 
would allow. 


Sir H. JAMES was of opinion that 
the Home Secretary had misunderstood 
the tendency of the Amendment. It 
had nothing to do with negligence in 
respect of machinery or anything of that 
kind, its object being to provide that if 
employers could by reasonable precau- 
tions prevent an injurious state of things 
prevailing they should take those pre- 
cautions. Take a case that often 
occurred in Lancashire, that of excessive 
temperature for sizing in weaving sheds, 
which caused a great deal of injury. 
The Home Secretary had agreed as to 
the desirability of precautions being 
taken, and said that the Common Law 
would give the artisan good grounds of 
action. He (Sir H. James) thought 
that was not the case. In the case of 
the man who was employed in a factory 
shed where the temperature was very 
high, the maxim volent: non fit injuria 
would apply, and he would not be able 
to recover compensation for injury to his 
health, although the employer might, 
with extra care, be able to reduce the 
temperature to 60 or 70 degrees. The 
decision to which his right hon. and 
learned Friend had referred did not 
touch the cases here in point, inasmuch 
as, in that instance, the man injured did 
not know t!.at the crane was working 
above his head, and did not, as it 
appeared, even know that the crane was 
there at all. The maxim volenti non fit 
injuria had, therefore, no application in 
that case. 


*Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North 
wich) thought that when two such dis 
tinguished lawyers as the Home Secre- 
tary and the Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James) were in doubt on the 
question the Government ought to set 
the matter at rest. The hon. Member 
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for Battersea had spoken about the 
chemical companies, and he would not 
affect not to know that the hon. Member 
referred to himself. He was glad to be 
able to tell the hon. Member that the 
trade which he (Mr. Brunner) carried on 
was not dangerous, and that when 
the Report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into dangerous trades ap- 
peared it would be found that they had 
declared that his trade was not a dan- 
gerous trade. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) said, he wished to speak on behalf of 
a different class of workmen to those 
already referred to—namely, the miners. 
Generally speaking, the mines of the 
country were well ventilated owing to 
the provisions of the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, but there were still iron and 
other mines in the country where the 
ventilation was very imperfect. Mining 
was very injurious to the health of the 
miners employed. If it were the case 
that a miver injured by working in bad 
air had a claim under the Common Law 
the acceptance of this clause by the 
Government could not weaken that claim 
in any way. If, on the other hand, the 
miner had no such claim, the acceptance 
of the clause would give it him. He 
hoped, therefore, from every point of 
view, that the Government would re- 
consider their decision and accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HALDANE said, he was so 
much in sympathy with what had been 
said by the two hon. Members opposite 
that he trusted the Government would 
not accept the Amendment. He thought 
that if it were accepted it would directly 
defeat the object those hon. Gentlemen 
had in view. If the Amendment were 
passed, affecting as it did occupations 
dangerous to health, it would be taken 
that the law was not intended to apply to 
mining, and many other trades which 
were not technically injurious to health if 
reasonable precautions were taken. If 
in an Act of Parliament they stereotyped 
the law, they prevented it from grow- 
ing. He doubted if people generally 
realised the extent to which the Courts 
as well as Parliament and _ society 
generally had been gradually waking up 
to the necessity of taking wider and 
more humane views as to the responsi- 
bilities of employers. The growth of 
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the law in this respect during the last 
50 years had been enormous. The Courts 
had been taking upon themselves more 
and more the duty of giving effect to the 
growing requirements of society with 
respect to the obligations of employers, 
and he should be extremely sorry to 
interfere with the gradual development 
of the Common Law, which was approxi- 
mating year by year’to the standard 
which the supporters of the Amendment 
desired to set up. If the law were 
stereotyped as suggested, it would deal 
only with negligence in trades which 
were injurious to health, and would not 
affect other trades. In the case of high 
temperatures in cotton factories for the 
purpose of sizing, for instance, it would 
be held that the workman had accepted 
the risk peculiar to his employment. 


*SirJ.GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, 8.) 
said, he felt confident that it was emi- 
nently desirable to adopt the clause. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down had said that they should 
leave the Judges to expand the law, but it 
was the business of the House of Com- 
mons to expand the law, not of the 
Judges. The Home Secretary said there 
was nothing in the law which prevented 
a workman from recovering compen- 
sation in the cases contemplated in the 
clause. The answer was that no one 
had ever proceeded in such cases under 
the Common Law. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was un- 
willing to intrude with yet another 
lawyer's opinion, seeing that they had 
agreed to differ, but he should like to 
examine the statement of the Home 
Secretary. The right hon. Gentleman 
argued that the clause was unnecessary 
because the cases at which it was directed 
would be negligence at Common Law. 
But could he seriously maintain that to 
engage a man to work in a trade such as 
that carried on by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Brunner), which was 
generally admitted to be the most 
dangerous 

*Mr. BRUNNER said, he had already 
explained that the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Dangerous Trades would report 
that his was not a dangerous employ- 
ment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he had 
thought from what he had heard in the 
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Debate that the hon. Member's trade 
was the best example that could be taken 
of a dangerous trade. Take any other 
trade that was dangerous. Would it be 
contended that to engage in a _ trade 
dangerous to health without first taking 
special precautions was actionable 
negligence at Common Law? He main- 
tained it was not actionable, even where 
no precautions at all were taken. Of 
course, they must not set traps for the 
workman. In the case of a man engaged 
to make gunpowder—if an accident 
happened to him no action for negligence 
would lie, even in the absence of precau- 
tions. He could not help thinking that 
the clause supplied something that the 
Common Law did not do. The hon. 
Member proposed to make it actionable 
negligence to employ a man in a dangerous 
occupation without taking all reasonable 
precautions. That, no doubt, was a 
totally different proposition —a very 
large one. The question of steaming 
sheds had been a bone of contention be- 
tween employers and employed for many 
years. The hon. Member proposed to re- 
quire the employer in that case to take all 
the precautions which duly could be taken. 
The case remained thus: The employer 
took the best advice he could get in 
order to protect the health of his work- 
men; yet a jury might hold him respon- 
sible for heavy damages because he had 
not done something which had not been 
recommended to him by his advisers, 
These obligations might be imposed by 
Statute, and then upon any neglect of 
them by the employer an action would 
lie, which at Common Law would 
certainly not lie. The clause ought to 
be debated at considerable length before 
it was accepted in its present form. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, it had been very entertaining and 
interesting to listen to the conflict of 
opinion among hon. and learned Members, 
but they wanted something more practical 
than that. The discussion had proved 
most clearly the necessity for something 
in the Bill which would settle the law on 
this question. He endorsed the proposi- 
tion in the clause that dangerous opera- 
tions should be brought within the scope 
of the Bill. It might be well to draw 
the attention of the House to what it had 
already done in that matter. During the 
present Parliament, in dealing with a 
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Private Bill of the London County 
Council, those whose duty it was to 
examine the Bill upstairs had, at the 
request of the County Council, passed a 
clause giving that body power to remune- 
rate the men engaged in hazardous work 
in the Blackwall Tunnel, outside the 
scope of the Employers’ Liability Act. 
The House was responsible for giving 
those extraordinary powers, and he hoped 
the Home Secrétary would see his way 
to accept the clause or to substitute some 
other clause for it. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he concurred 
in the appeal to the right hou, Gentle- 
man to accept the clause. There might 
be a good deal in his argument; but see- 
ing that other legal authorities differed 
from him, it surely would be better to 
accept than to reject the clause. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said 
that, as representing a district largely 
engaged in industrial occupations, one 
consideration had presented itself to his 
mind which was worthy the attention of 
the House. It was one thing to have in 
factories and workshops the necessary 
appliances for preserving health, and 
quite another thing to use them. It was 
his experience that in many cases fans 
and other appliances for ventilation had 
absolutely fallen into disuse, and were of 
no more service to the workpeople than 
if they did not exist. They might be 
set to work when the Inspector visited 
the factory, but the next day would be 
idle again. A clause of this kind would 
certainly act as a constant caution to 
those engaged in industrial occupations. 
The workmen would day by day be 
watching what was taking place, and he 
was sure the result would be that these 
health appliances would be more con- 
tinuously in use, and that the health of 
the workpeople would be proportionately 
improved. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I can only speak 
by leave of the House ; but after the dis- 
cussion we have had, although I cannot 
acknowledge that the statement I made 
as to the law is wrong, yet after the ex- 
pression of opinion I have heard on both 
sides of the House I do not think it 
would be desirable to leave the matter 
where the Common Law leaves it. I 
have, therefore, to state that as far as the 
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Government are concerned they are pre- 
pared to accept the Second Reading of 
of the clause ; but in order to obviate any 
objections as to its limited application, 
such as those referred to by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Haddingtonshire, 
I shall, at the proper time, move to omit 
the words “injurious to health.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he objected 
to the vagueness of the term “ reasonable 
precautions” as contained in the Bill. 
He held that if Parliament had any duty 
with reference to dangerous occupations 
it was to provide some means by which 
the proper precautions to be taken in the 
conduct of such occupations should be 
known to those who carried them on. In 
the case of mines those precautions were 
strictly laid down, and heavy penalties 
could be imposed on mine officials for 
any breach of the regulations. It there- 
fore appeared to him that there should be 
something more definite than “ reasonable 
precautions” inserted in the clause—a 
less vague phrase should be introduced. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
question whether the clause ought to be 
accepted turned upon a point which 
nobody seemed to be able to decide, i.e., 
whether the Common Law gave power 
to enforce the liability ? He wished to 
invite the opinion of the Solicitor 
General on the subject. He should have 
thought that whatever their differences 
of opinion on Statute Law, the lawyers 
would be agreed upon points of Common 
Law. He would like to be satisfied as 
to the extent of the Common Law 
powers, because if they were sufficient to 
meet the case, they need not burden Statute 
Law with this provision. It seemed to 
him that the clause was extraordinarily 
large and vague. What was “ injurious 
to health” ? A great many persons 
held that the air of the House was in- 
jurious to health, and a large number of 
persons had contended that the Home 
Rule Bill was injurious to health. There- 
fore, it was not right or judicious to put 
such a vague expression in an Act of 
Parliament. Some might think it a 
reasonable precaution not to come down 
to the House on such a cold day, while 
others might hold that having come it 
was a reasonable precaution not to go 
home. What were “reasonable precau- 
tions ” ? 
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Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to move “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon, 
Gentleman will not compel the House to 
resort to that measure. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I was just 
at the end of my remarks. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member's 
remarks were not, I must say, relevant 
to the clause. I hope he will not trifle 
with the House. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the clause was already wide and vague 
in its language, and the Amendment 
which the Home Secretary had indicated 
he would move would render it danger- 
ously wide. He should have to vote 
against it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words “ injurious to health.” 


—(Mr. Asquith.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he really 
could hardly understand the reason why 
the words were to be omitted. The 
clause was intended to protect men en- 
gaged in certain dangerous occupations, 
and now it was proposed to extend it to 
all classes of employment, and to presume 
there was negligence unless reasonable 
precautions were taken. The clause, if 
amended, would be totally different from 
the one the House understood it was 
going to adopt. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I hope we shall have some better 
defence than has yet been vouchsafed. 
The Government are in this extraordinary 
position : First, they resisted the clause 
on the ground that it went too far. 
[Mr. Asquitn: No.] Then, having 
heard the arguments on both sides, they 
come to the conclusion that it would 
be better to accept the clause. Next, 
the Government say that it does not go 
far enough, and they propose a con- 
siderable Amendment, which alters the 
structure and import of the clause. 
As an impartial auditor of this discus- 
sion on a subject on which I do not pre- 
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tend to be an authority, I think we 
ought to have further explanations. We 
are dealing with the great industries of 
the country, and we want something 
more than the mere obditer dictum of the 
Home Secretary. This Amendment has 
not yet been defended. One of the 
greatest dangers the House has to avoid 
in dealing with this question is the 
danger of promoting unnecessary litiga- 
tion. That is not a danger, perhaps, 
which presents itself to the legal mind, 
but those of us who are laymen are ex- 
tremely anxious that in everything done 
for working men—or apparently done 
for them—it shall not be done at the cost 
of promoting litigation which would in 
the end practically deprive them of all 
the advantages which, at first sight, the 
machinery of the law would appear to 
confer. But is it not true that if the 
House extends this clause to every em- 
ployment, whether dangerous or not, not 
only will a heavy penalty be inflicted on 
the employers, but a great injustice as 
well, while what is even more important, 
the trade operations of the country will 
be hampered? Take the case of any 
healthy employment, and suppose that 
by the fact of a brother workman open- 
ing a ventilator in a factory another 
workman catches a feverish cold and is 
disabled for a fortnight, is it fair or 
tolerable that that should be a ground for 
his bringing an action for damages 
against his employer? Again, take the 
contrary case. Suppose one of the work- 
men closes the ventilator and produces a 
condition of atmosphere such as to 
temporarily lay up a_ fellow-work- 
man, and a doctor is found to 
certify that the man’s illness was due to 
the closing of the veutilator, is it fair that 
an action for damages should lie against 
the employer, who, as a matter of fact, 
had in neither case anything to do with 
either the opening or closing of the ven- 
tilator? Is it not unreasonable, and does 
it not open the door to a great deal of 
litigation? It is obligatory on the em- 
ployer to take advantage of all the 
general resources science may put at his 
disposal for preventing any injurious 
effect arising to the workmen on account 
of the occupation in which they were 
engaged. As has been pointed out, the 
clause as originally framed was intended 
by the hon. Member who moved it to 
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apply merely to dangerous employments, 
in respect of which mitigating arrange- 
ments are perfectly well understood. But 
if it is extended in the: way now pro- 
posed ; if the employer is to be made 
responsible for every trifling illness due 
to mismanagement on the part of one of 
his employés, the Bill will do very little 
to benefit the workman, but will do a 
great deal to increase litigation, and to 
make the conditions under which the 
industries of the country are carried on 
doubtfult, difficult, and, in some cases, 
impossible. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, the 
reason for the Government proposing 
this Amendment was that the clause as it 
originally stood was, in the judgment of 
the House generally, unduly limited. It 
was limited to trades necessarily, or almost 
necessarily, injurious to health. But the 
same reasons which made it proper to 
require that precautions should be taken 
in dangerous trades, laid even a greater 
obligation on the employer to use 
precautions in the case of trades which 
might be injurious to health, but were not 
necessarily so. Let them take, for 
instance, the case of mining. They 
knew that, under the conditions pre- 
scribed by law, mining could be carried 
on without being necessarily injurious to 
health, but that if the regulations were 
not properly carried out, it might and pro- 
bably would become a dangerous industry. 
As the clause stood, if a miner complained 
that the proper precautions were not 
taken, the reply would be that mining 
was not necessarily injurious to health, 
and he would lose his right to recover in 
consequence. The Government thought 
it would be unfortunate if the clause 
were not so worded as to lay the obliga- 
tion of using all due and reasonable pre- 
cautions upon employers in all trades 
where there was some risk. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
hoped the House would understand what 
it was doing. The refinement of mind 
of the Lord Advocate had led him to 
suggest to the House that if the words 
“ injurious to health” were left out it 
must be assumed there was some risk of 
injury to health in a given employment 
before the clause could apply. He did 
not think that anybody else reading the 
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clause would come to that conclusion, and 
he‘submitted that if the words were left 
out the clause would read— 
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“ Where after the commencement of the Act 
in any employment in which the risk of injury 
to health in that employment can be mitigated,” 
&e. 

That might be right or it might be wrong, 
but what did it mean? In the case of 
stable employment, in which injury to 
health sometimes arose through the escape 
of gas from the drains, it might happen that 
although the employer had laid perfectly 
proper drains, a trap might be left open by 
the carelessness of a workman, and one 
of his fellow-workmen made ill. It would 
be extremely difficult to say that such a 
case wonld not come within the mischief 
to which the Lord Advocate referred 
only a few moments previously. If it 
did not, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that in sueh a case the employer 
would not be liable, what became of the 
abolition of the principle of common em- 
ployment? Surely they must go upon 
some reasonable principle in accepting 
or rejecting Amendments. The Lord 
Advocate had instanced the case of mining. 
He could not have chosen a worse 
example, for, as they all knew, that in- 
dustry was hedged round by statutory 
provisions, and so were the alkali and 
other industries in which there was an 
appreciable risk to health. But, as the 
Government now proposed, they did not 
direct what precautions the employer was 
to take; they left it entirely for a jury to 
decide what were reasonable precautions, 
and the precautions which the jury 
decided upon might be those which com- 
petent experts decided were not suitable. 
He was not opposing the clause; he 
thought it had been shown to be neces- 
sary in the case of dangerous employ- 
ments, but the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment would involve the widening of the 
object of the Bill without any cor- 
responding benefit to workmen. The 
only ones who would benefit would be 
the members of the profession to which 
he belonged, and he certainly, on behalf 
of that profession, did not desire to see 
extended the opportunities of litigation 
in this matter. As to the point whether 
the Common Law sufficiently met the 
objects of the clause and protected the 
workmen, with all due deference, he was 
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bound to say he thought the Attorney 
General was wrong in his view. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The point at issue is a very simple one. 
As the clause stands it only applies to 
trades which are essentially injurious to 
health. But suppose there is a trade 
which is not necessarily injurious to 
health, but which by the omission of 
reasonable precautions becomes so, there 
a fortiori we ought tocreate responsibility 
for the results. I read to-day that ona 
train coming out of the Mont Cenis 
tunnel all the men working it were found 
to be insensible owing to the employment 
of bad coal. That is a case in which an 
employment not injurious in itself be- 
came injurious in consequence of the 
want of reasonable precautions—the 
employment of bad materials by which 
the men were made to suffer to the point 
of death. I hope, therefore, a majority 
of the House will accept this Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The House diviaed :—Ayes71 ; Noes 
188.—(Division List, No. 312.) 
Sir R. WEBSTER said that, as the 


words bad been omitted from the clause, 
he submitted that there were two safe- 
guards which should reasonably be in- 
serted in the clause in order to prevent 
its being used in what the Home 
Secretary would agree would be an 
improper and oppressive manner. He 
suggested that employments which were 
protected by Statuteought to beexempted. 
It seemed to him to be a wrong thing 
that a man should be brought to account 
for neglect of reasonable precautions 
where there were statutory regulations for 
the trade being carried on in an healthy 
manner. He therefore suggested that 
the words “not protested by Statute” 
should be inserted in the place of the 
words omitted. He would also move 
later on to insert in the third line, after 
the word “precautions,” the words 
“known in the trade.” With regard to 


his first Amendment, he would point out 
that it might happen that although some 
particular precaution had been taken when 
ordered by an Inspector under a Statute, 
a jury might think that some other pre- 
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caution ought to have been taken. 
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therefore thought the clause ought to 
apply to employment not protected by 
Statute only, and he moved his Amend- 
ment to that effect. 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 2, in lieu of the words omitted, to 


insert the words “ not protected by Statute,”— 
(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASQUITH: I confess that I 
follow with amazement and bewilder- 
ment the tactics of the Opposition in 
this matter. I venture! in the first 
instance to think this clause unnecessary, 
because it is sufficiently covered by Com- 
mon Law. I proposed to extend it to 
trades and employments that are not pro- 
tected by special statutory regulations, 
and against that the Opposition divided. 
The House having determined that the 
clause should be extended, not merely to 
trades injurious to health, but to all 
trades, the same Opposition propose to 
omit from the clause trades injurious to 
health. In other words, if this Amend- 
ment were carried the whole of the 
ground covered by the original proposal 
will be entirely omitted from the clause, 
anc absolutely nothing will be left but 
that small shred which, by my Amend- 
meut, has been introduced into the clause. 
I understand the decision to which the 
House has come is that this protection, 
if it is to be given at all, shall be given 
to all trades in which there is any risk of 
injury whatsoever. Certainly the House 
is not going to stultify itself by exclud- 
ing from the ambit of the clause some of 
the trades in which protection is most 
necessary. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I wish to know whether, in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, any 
trade is to be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the clause ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the clause is to apply to 
every trade in which there is any risk of 
injury whatsoever. I presume there is 
no occupation in the world, or even want 
of occupation, in which an_ injury 
to health may not occur. In fact, the 
idlest man living may suffer some injury 
to his health for want of precautions. I 
therefore want to know what is the 
meaning of his phrase. The right hon. 
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Gentleman denounced the tactics of the 
Opposition. But what have been the 
tactics of the Government ? The Home 
Secretary opposed the introduction of the 
clause on the ground that it was un- 
necessary because the subject was 
covered by Common Law. Then my 
hon, and learned Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire got up behind the right 
hon. Gentleman and, while he did not 
support the contention of the Home 
Secretary that the clause was entirely 
covered by the existing law, he said that 
it would be covered by the law, as the 
law would gradually grow and be moulded 
by the Judges of the land. 

Mr. HALDANE: I did not say 
the law would grow to that point, but 
that it had grown, as was shown by 
“Smith and Baker,” and would grow 
still further. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I feel myself 
quite incapable of dealing with “ Smith 
and Baker.” I feel sure that in their 
sober moments the Government will 
realise that the clause is now far too 
wide in its terms, and that its applica- 
tion ought to be limited to particular 
cases, for which this development of the 
law is really required. I would suggest, 
however, that the Amendment at present 
before the House need not be pressed to 
a Division, as my hon. and learned Friend 
has a future clause which will possibly 
carry out all that is necessary and de- 
sirable. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. MATTHEWS moved to insert, in 
line 2, after the word “health,” the 
words “being caused by the employ- 
ment.” He thought they were import- 
ing into the Bill a clause which might 
land them in difficulties no one could 
foresee, and his object was to confine its 
operation to cases where there was a 
risk of some injury to health arising out 
of the employment itself. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 2, after the word “ health ” to insert the 
words “ being caused by the employment.”— 
(Mr. Matthews.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed To-morrow 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS 
(REGULATIONS). 


Copy presented,—of Post Office 
Savings Bank Regulations, 1893 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 
(REGULATIONS). 


Copy presented,—of Draft Regula- 
tions of the Trustee Savings Banks, 
1893 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1891. 


Copy presented,—of Index to the 
Population Tables of England and Wales 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 


THE Coat STRIKE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): By leave of the 
House I wish to say a few words in 
regard to a subject of great public in- 
terest. The attention of Her Majesty's 
Government has been seriously called to 
the widespread and disastrous effects 
produced by the long continuance of the 
unfortunate dispute in the coal trade, 
which has now entered on its 16th 
week. It is clear, from information 
which has reached the Board of Trade, 
that much misery and suffering are 
caused, not only to the families of the 
men directly involved, but also to 
many thousands of others not engaged in 
mining, whose employment has been 
adversely affected by the stoppage. The 
further prolongation of the dispute cannot 
fail to aggravate this suffering, especially 
in view of the approach of winter, when 
the greatly increased price of fuel is 
likely to cause distress among the poorer 
classes throughout the country. More- 
over, the Government have little doubt 
that the effect of the stoppage on industry 
is rapidly extending and increasing, and 
that, unless an early settlement is effected, 
lasting, if not permanent, injury may be 
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done to the trade of the country. The 
Government have not, up to the present, 
considered that they could advantageously 
intervene in a dispute the settlement of 
which would far more usefully be brought 
about by the action of those concerned 
in it than the good offices of others, 
But, having regard to the serious state of 
affairs referred to above, to the national 
importance of a speedy termination of 
the dispute, and to the fact that the con- 
ference which took place on the 3rd and 
4th of November did not result in a 
settlement, Her Majesty’s Government 
have felt it their duty to make an 
effort to bring about a resumption of 
negotiations between the employers and 
employed, under conditions which 
they hope may lead to a satisfactory 
result. I have therefore addressed a 
duplicate letter on the one side to the 
employers and on the other side to 
the miners—that is to say, to their re- 
spective organisations. I will not trouble 
the House by reading the whole of the 
letter, but I will read the practical part 
of it— 

“Tt appears to them that advantage might 
accrue from a further discussion between the 
parties of the present position of matters under 
the Chairmanship of a Member of the Govern- 
ment, who, it is hoped, will not be unaccept- 
able to either side. Lord Rosebery has con- 
sented, at the request of his Colleagues, to 
undertake the important duty which such a 

ition involves. I have, therefore, to invite 

the Miners’ Federation (in one letter) and the 
Coalowners’ Federation (in the other letter) to 
send representatives to a conference to be held 
forthwith under his Chairmanship. In dis- 
charging this duty it is not proposed that Lord 
Rosebery should assume the position of an 
arbitrator or umpire, or himself vote in the 
proceedings, but that he should confine his 
action to offering his good offices in order to 
assist the parties in arriving between them- 
selves at a friendly settlement of the questions in 
dispute.” 
That letter, I believe, Sir, will be in the 
newspapers to-morrow morning. The 
matter is of such interest to Members of 
the House, however, that I thought it 
desirable to let them know without de- 
lay, and I trust the circumstances are 
such as justify the step which has been 
taken. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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Without, therefore, admitting the 
HOUSE OF LORDS, _ |®ccuracy of the figures quoted by the hon. 
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Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, 
to Thursday next, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 14th November 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


THE FRENCH FLEET IN 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been drawn to the state- 
ment published in The Times of 13th 
November, that the French Fleet in the 
Mediterranean now consists of eight first- 
class and five second-class battleships in 
commission and ready for sea; of two 
first-class cruisers and seven smaller 
ernisers, and 38 large torpedo boats also 
in commission ; and of four second-class 
battleships and 43 large torpedo boats 
ready for immediate commission ; and 
whether he can state whether this state- 
ment is accurate ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Saurtve- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : While 
it is the duty and the practice of the 
Board of Admiralty to keep themselves 
fully informed as to the strength of 
Foreign Navies, it would be most un- 
desirable that statements should be con- 
tinually drawn from Her Majesty’s 
Government, in Parliament, by questions 
of this character, as to the precise naval 
strength of any Foreign Power in any 
part of the world. Such statements 
coming from an official source would not 
be caleulated to improve the relations 
between this country and other countries 
with whom we are, happily, at peace. 
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Gentleman, I must respectfully decline 
to answer further questions of this sort, 
which it might be patent to the hon. 
Member, who has had considerable ex- 
perience at the Admiralty, can answer no 
useful purpose, but on the contrar 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 

I rise to Order, Sir. I wish to know 

whether the right hon. Gentleman is in 

Order in attempting to give me a lecture 
in answering a question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It is competent for 
a Minister to object to a particular ques- 
tion as inopportune. 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, 
continuing, such questions are calculated 
to embarrass the Administration, who are 
quite alive to the importance of their 
duties in regard to the naval strength of 
this country. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I might ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can give any evidence of his 
being alive to the importance of main- 
taining the Navy of this country at its 
proper strength ? I will only say at 
present—[“ Order!”] I will at present 
only give notice that on the first favour- 
able opportunity I will call attention to 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘and to the respective strengths of our 
Fleet and the Fleets of other countries. 





Subsequently, 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said: I wish to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether we are to understand 
from the answer given by the right hon, 
Gentleman to Question 17 that in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government it 
lis dangerous to peace to communicate 
publicly to the people of this country 
facts relating to the naval strength of 
Foreign Powers, which are perfectly 
well-known to every Government in 
Europe ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I must ask the hon. Gentleman to con- 
clude nothing except what I actually 
stated. 


STRANRAER MAIL ROUTE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether his attention 
has been called to the proceedings at the 
adjourned meeting of Ballymena Town 
Commissioners on Wednesday last, from 
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which it appears that during the last six 
weeks the delivery of letters in Bally- 
mena from London and other parts of 
England was very irregular and invariably 
late ; that on the 7th October it was four 
hours and 20 minutes late, and on the 
18th October it was nearly two hours 
behind time ; whether he is aware that 
the delay is entirely due to the irregu- 
larity in the English train service, and 
that no complaint can be made as to the 
time kept by the steamer from Stranraer 
to Larne; and whether he will take 
steps to ensure the punctual arrival of 
the train at Stranraer ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
My attention has not been called to the 
proceedings of the Ballymena Town 
Commissioners at the meeting referred 
to, but I find there has been much diffi- 
culty of late in maintaining punctuality 
in the working of the night mail train 
from London to Stranraer. The long 
delay on the 7th ultimo was occasioned 
by an engine running off the line, and 
waggons were off the line on the 26th 
ultimo also. - Perhaps the delay arising 
from this last-mentioned accident is that 
alluded to as occurring on the 18th 
ultimo, as I am not in possession of any 
information accounting for a long delay 
on the latter date. The hon. Member 
may rest assured that the Department 
will do all in its power to ensure greater 
regularity, but it must not be overlooked 
that the service throughout is very rapid, 
and that there is practically no margin in 
which to make up for loss of time on any 
part of the journey. 


SUDBURY SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for the 
North-East Division of Bethnal Green, I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can inform the 
House as to the amount of defalcations at 
the Sudbury Savings Bank ; and whether 
the Inspection Committee had paid any 
attention to that bank; and, if so, 
whether he will state to the House the 
nature of the Inspector’s Report ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The amount of the deficit, which ap- 
proximately represents that of the de- 
faleations, is, so far as at present ascer- 
tained, £14,098. Some addition to this 
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sum will arise in respect of pass books 
not yet produced, but the amount will 
probably not exceed £2,000 or £3,000. 
This, however, is a mere estimate; 
the defalcations appear to have ex- 
tended over a period of at least 14 or 

15 years. Steps have been taken by the 
Inspection Committee, at the request of 
the Trustees, to secure a judicial inves- 
tigation of the whole matter, and the 
payment of an interim dividend to the 
depositors has been suggested. The 
Inspection Committee examined the 
returns from this bank, which disclosed 
nothing to excite suspicion, and included 
it in the list for inspection, as indicated 
in their Report to the National Debt 
Commissioners, already laid before 
Parliament. Upon the visit of the 
Inspector he found the actuary had 
absconded on the previous evening, 
leaving a letter, saying that he was unable 
to face the Inspector, having falsified the 
bank books for years. The Inspector 
found the ledgers and cash books 
apparently in good and regular order, but 
on a detailed examination of them and 
upon a comparison of the pass books, 
which have been called in, with the 
ledgers the defalecations have been dis- 
closed. The Inspector reported to the 
above effect, as did the Secretary of the 
Inspection Committee, who had joined 
him at Sudbury, and the investigation is 
still proceeding. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether the Trustees and Managers 
of the bank have been constantly attend- 
ing it ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: That the 
investigation will show. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Is 
it not the fact that the Inspection Com- 
mittee has existed for nearly two years, 
and that this was the first inspection 
made of this particular bank ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I cannot say. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Mr. S. HERBERT (Croydon): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Southport, I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether negotiations are still in progress 
between the English and French Go- 
vernments with reference to Siam ; and 
when he will be in a position to lay the 
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promised Papers upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Sm C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg, at the same 
time, to ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
the promised Papers as to the position of 
this country towards France in relation 
to Siam will include the protests made at 
Paris against the so-called “ pacific 
blockade ” ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The negotiations with the French 
Government are still in progress, and it 
would not be desirable to present Papers 
at this stage. No exact date can be 
given for their production, but it is the 
desire of Her Majesty’s Government that 
it should take place as soon as is com- 
patible with the public interest. The 
Papers will include Correspondence with 
regard to the blockade, 

Mr. 8. HERBERT (on behalf of the 
hon. Member for Southport): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what are the exact conditions 
under which the French are in armed 
occupation of Chantabun; and whether 
that occupation is of a temporary charac- 
ter; and, if so, when it is likely to ter- 
minate ? 

Sir E. GREY: The following is a 
translation of the Article in the Franco- 
Siamese Convention with regard to the 
occupation of Chantabun :— 

“The French Government will continue to 
occupy Chantabun until the execution of the 
stipulations of the present Convention, and 
particularly until the complete evacuation and 
pacification both of the left bank and of the 
zones contemplated in Article III. of the Treaty 
dated this day.” 

The French Government have stated re- 
peatedly that the occupation is of a 
merely temporary character. 

Mr. S. HERBERT (on behalf of 
the hon. Member for Southport): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the French are 
still in occupation of any, and, if so, 
what, islands on the Siamese coast; and 
whether this occupation is of a temporary 
character; and, if not, under the terms 
of what Agreement or Convention it is 
proposed that these islands shall be 
retained ? 

Sir E. GREY: We are informed 
that no islands are held by the French 
Government in the Gulf of Siam except 
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that of Samit, a small rocky island 
lying off the point of that name in Cam- 
ia. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT (on behalf of the 
hon. Member for Southport): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the stipulations 
in the Franco-Siamese Treaty and Con- 
vention as to the 16-mile strip on the 
right bank of the Mekong and the Pro- 
vinees of Battambong and Angkor in- 
volve any creation of French claims— 
territorial, administrative, or commercial 
—over those districts ; and whether the 
Siamese will continue by means of an 
armed police force to maintain Siamese 
authority therein ? 

Sir E. GREY : The question appears 
to be one as to the interpretation of the 
Treaty and Supplementary Convention 
concluded at Bangkok on the Ist of 
October. The text of those Agreements 
has been published, but they have not 
been ratified. The exact interpretation 
and effect to be given to them is primarily 
a matter to be decided between the 
French and Siamese Governments ; 
but the apparent effect and intention of 
them would seem to indicate the re- 
striction of the exercise of Siamese rights 
of Sovereignty in certain particulars and 
places, but not the creation of any 
French rights in the Siamese territory in 
question. 3 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the action of the French gunboats which 
in July last forced their way up the 
Menam River was at variance with the 
repeated assurances received from the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
Her Majesty’s Government should re- 
ceive previous notice of any fresh action 
which might be decided upon ; whether 
any representations or remonstrances 
were consequently made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the French Government ; 
and, if so, whether any reply was received 
to such representations ; and whether, 
in that case, the full text of such repre- 
sentations and replies will be included 
in the Papers on Siam to be laid before 
the House ? 

Str E. GREY: Correspondence re- 
lating to this matter will be found in the 
Papers respecting Siam which are being 
prepared for Parliament, and which will 
be laid as soon as is compatible with 
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the public interest. Pending the pro- 
duction of these Papers, it is undesirable 
to add to the statements which were 
made to Parliament at the time of the 
occurrence. 


WORKING HOURS IN DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : On 
behalf of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Devonport, I beg to ask the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty whether the Ad- 
miralty has arrived at a decision in regard 
to the request of its employés in the 
naval establishments for the adoption of 
a working week of 48 hours ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, 
Dundee) : The matter has been carefully 
considered, and it is not proposed at 
present to alter the existing arrange- 
ments. 


DECORATION FOR VOLUNTEER NON- 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Mr. TAYLOR (Norfolk, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the decoration for long service 
will be given to Volunteer non-commis- 
sioned officers (otherwise qualified) who 
may have retired, or will it be confined 
to those now serving ? 

*TnHe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeL_-BANNERMAN, Stir- 
ling, &c.): It is not proposed to confine 
this decoration to those now serving. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Will the non-com- 
missioned officers include corporals ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir. 


OVERTIME IN DEVONPORT AND 
KEYHAM DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. MACFARLANE : On behalf of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Devon- 
port, I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that a 
considerable number of men are still 
working overtime in Devonport and 
Keyham Yards; what steps have been 
taken to discontinue it; and whether he 
will give a definite undertaking as to 
when it will altogether cease ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Only a 
limited number of men are at present 
working overtime at Devonport and 
Keyham ; and only in cases where either 
from the number of machines being 
limited. only a certain number of men 
can work at the same time, or in repair- 
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ing machines and rolling stock which are 
actually being used during working 
hours. In neither of these cases can 
overtime be avoided. 

In reply to Mr. W. ALLAN, 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, it was 
intended to increase the number of 
shifts. 


STAMPING DEEDS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that, in providing 
facilities for stamping deeds in Belfast, 
there was no provision made for impress- 
ing the necessary stamps on counterparts ; 
and whether, considering the great in- 
convenience of having at present to send 
counterparts to Dublin to be there im- 
pressed with the counterpart die, he will 
have the defect in the Belfast office 
remedied as soon as possible ? 

*THe SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
The fact is correctly stated in the first 
part of the question. I am advised that, 
having regard to the requirements of the 
Stamp Act relating to counterparts, these 
instruments must be stamped under the 
“immediate superintendence” of the 
Board of Inland Revenue’s solicitor for 
Ireland. This can only be done at the 
Dublin head office. 


FOG SIGNALS ON MEW ISLAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware of the frequent complaints 
made by the masters of ships and steamers 
as to the insufficiency of the fog signal 
on Mew Island, near Donaghadee ; and 
whether, considering the amount of ship- 
ping to and from Belfast Lough, and the 
great danger thereto owing to the want 
of a proper fog signal, he will cause 
inquiry to be made with the view of pro- 
viding sufficient warning in time of fog ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve11a, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Commissioners of 
Irish Lights are at present engaged in 
experiments with a view to the improve- 
ment of fog sirens in the Irish light- 
house service, including that at Mew 


Island. 


ENGINEER APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
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Trade whether be has yet decided to 
raise the period of engineer apprentice- 
ships to five years instead of three, ere 
being qualified to act as a sea-going 
engineer; and whether he intends to 
alter the grades of sea-going engineer 
certificates to third, second, and first 
class, instead of second and first class as 
at present ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : The proposals to 
which my hon. Friend refers are receiv- 
ing careful consideration. I have placed 
myself in communication with the inter- 
ests concerned, and I am about to receive 
a deputation from the marine engineers 
on the subject. I shall not be in a 
position to announce any decision in the 
matter until I have considered all these 
representations. 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS AND ARMY 
PENSIONS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : In 
the absence of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the Rye Division 
of Sussex, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether it is the case 
that Boards of Guardians have power to 
stop as much as one-half of an Army pen- 
sioner’s quarterly pay, in order to main- 
tain his wife, she being an inmate of the 
county lunatic asylum, and otherwise 
chargeable to the Union for her main- 
tenance ; whether the pensioner has any 
right to appeal to any higher authority 
for a reduction or mitigation of such 
stoppage of pay ; and is the decision of 
the Guardians as to the pensioner’s 
ability to undergo the stoppage of half 
his pension in every case peremptory 
and final ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

A Board of Guardians has not the power 
in itself to stop any part of a soldier’s 
pension on the ground that his wife is 
chargeable to the rates; but by Royal 
Warrant under Act of Parliament the 
Secretary of State is empowered in such 
a case, on the representation of the 
Guardians, to order the payment to them 
of not more than one-half of the pension. 
As the Secretary of State makes the 
order he may obviously be appealed to 
for its mitigation, but it is not usual to 
make the stoppage less than the half of 
the pension. 
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HOOK-SWINGING FESTIVALS IN INDIA, 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
drawn to the existence of a hook-swing- 
ing festival at a village only 17 miles 
from Calcutta, at which it is stated that 
the hooks had been passed into about 
two and a-half inches of the skin and 
flesh of the man’s back; and whether 
the Government of India will be urged 
to put an end to the annual recurrence of 
these festivals ? 

Sir E. GREY: My hon. Friend 
has asked me to answer this question. 
Yes, Sir; it had previously been brought 
to the notice of the Secretary of State by 
the Government of India in June in 
reply to a Despatch asking them, with 
reference to recent cases in Madras, to 
consider how the practice of hook swing- 
ing might best be finally extinguished. 
The Secretary of State has not yet re- 
ceived the proposals of the Government 
of India. I shall be glad to show my 
hon. Friend the Papers that have been 
received, 


THE FIGHTING IN MATABELELAND. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether any charge 
has already been or will be incurred on 
behalf of the Imperial Exchequer on 
account of the hostilities in South Africa; 
what is the estimated amount ; and when, 
and in what form, will the assent of the 
House of Commons be asked thereto ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
My hon. Friend is aware that charges of 
this kind do not come direct but fall in 
the first instance on the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and an excess has to 
be met by an addition to the Grant- 
in-Aid. There can be no doubt, I am 
afraid,that there will be an increase of 
this Grant-in-Aid, and a proper Estimate 
will be submitted by the end of the 
financial year. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: A Supplemen- 
tary Estimate ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes. 


ANARCHIST MEETING IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg 

to ask the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department by whom, and on 
whose behalf, notice was given of the 
meeting held last Sunday in Trafalgar 
Square; whether that meeting was 
organised by the London Anarchist Com- 
munists to deplore the deaths of “the 
Chicago Anarchist Martyrs,” Sunday 
last being the anniversary of the execu- 
tion for murder of certain Anarchists at 
Chicago ; whether he is aware that at 
such meeting an Anarchist named 
Murdoch referred to the recent bomb ex- 
plosion, causing many deaths, at Barce- 
lona, and announced that there would be 
something of the same kind here before 
long ; and whether there is any reason to 
suppose that the Anarchists now active 
on the Continent have any communica- 
tion or relations with those in this 
country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquitn, Fife, E.) : (1) The 
notice was given on October 3 by a Mr. 
Weiss on “ behalf of the members of the 
‘Freedom’ Group.” (2) The object of 
the meeting was stated to be the com- 
memoration of the Chicago Anarchists 
and what is known as the bloody Sunday 
of 1887. (3) I have no official Report 
of the speeches, but I understand that the 
man referred to, after stating that— 

“The use of dynamite and the shedding of 
innocent blood were wholly foreign to their 
programme,” 
went on to say— 

“The affair at Barcelona was a horrible 
thing; it was not the act of an Anarchist, but 
that of men rendered desperate, and the same 
thing might happen in this country.” 

(4) I do not think that it would be con- 
sistent with the public interest that I 
should answer this paragraph. 

Mr. DARLING: May I ask the 
right hon, Gentleman what the “ Free- 
dom Group” represents? Is it the 
Anarchists and Communists of London ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The application 
was made on behalf of the members of 
the “Freedom Group.” They gave 
no other designation. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
VACCINATION. 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he can state when 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination 
is likely to make its final Report ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH : I am informed that 
the Commission have nearly arrived at 
the conclusion of their inquiry, and hope 
to present their final Report in the early 
part of next year. 


THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND HOOK- 
SWINGING, 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if the attention of the Secretary of 
State has been drawn to the recent in- 
crease of hook-swinging festivals in 
India, to their condemnation by the 
leaders of Brahminism, and their repro- 
bation by the Native Press ; if it is true 
that surgeons in the employ of the Indian 
Government frequently superintend these 
hook-swinging festivals with a view to 
testing the physical capacity of the per- 
sons swung to bear the torture inflicted 
upon them; and if the Indian Govern- 
ment will be instructed to suppress them 
in future as a public nuisance ? 


Sir E. GREY: As stated in my 
answer to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Flintshire, the subject is receiving 
the consideration of the Government of 
India. It appears that in the Madura 
case, about which my hon. Friend asked 
a question in February last, a surgeon 
was present with the object of seeing 
whether there was evidence to justify 
the Magistrate in prohibiting the per- 
formance as dangerous to life, health, or 
safety. But it was found impossible to 
take action on this ground, and, so far as 
the Secretary of State is aware, no other 
similar festival has been attended by 
surgeons in the employment of Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State is advised 
that, under the present Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, it is impossible to proceed 
in the manner suggested. 


IMPORTS OF OPIUM INTO CEYLON. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies what Report was 
received from the Government of Ceylon 
as to the alleged increase in the impor- 
tation of bhang and opium into that 
island for other than medical purposes ; 
and what measures, if any, have been 
taken to regulate the sale of those drugs 
and to minimise their consumption, both 
inside and outside the Municipality of 
Colombo ? 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Report called for from the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon has not yet been received, 
but a reminder on the subject will be 
sent to the Governor. 


SWAZILAND. 

Baron H. p—E WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the Swaziland Convention has 
been signed, and if he will now state the 
conditions of the Convention ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Swaziland 
Convention was signed on the 8th 
instant. The Papers were immediately 
presented, and were circulated to-day ; 
and I would refer the hon. Gentleman to 
the Blue Book for the actual terms of 
the Convention, and for the reasons 
which induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to become parties to it. 


KING LOBENGULA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if he can give any 
information regarding the position of 
King Lobengula and his forces ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: I regret I have 
no further information to communicate to 
the House. 


REDFORD COMMON. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
sentence of one month’s hard labour 
passed on two men at the Petty Sessions 
held at Midhurst, on 26th October, for 
cutting furze sticks on Redford Common 
valued in the case of one of the men at 
ls., and in the case of the other at 
2s. 8d. ; and whether he will recommend 
the remission of this sentence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to this case, and it appears 
that the cutting of furze sticks has 
become a regular practice, the sticks 
being afterwards barked and sold for 
umbrella handles. The two men referred 
to are of the vagrant class, and one of 
them had no less than ten previous con- 
victions for petty offences, and was only 
just out of prison. After considering all 
the circumstances of the case, I regret 
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that I cannot see my way to interfere 
with the sentence. 

Mr. MACDONALD: But as to the 
other man ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am not aware of 
any previous convictions against him. 


HAWICK SHERIFF COURT. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate what progress 
has been made in fixing the area of juris- 
diction of the new Sheriff Court about to 
be established in Hawick ; and when the 
business of the Court will be begun ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): The area 
has now been arranged, after a very full 
inquiry. ‘The order has been signed by 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Scotland, and it will come into operation 
on the lst of December. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE COUNTY 
MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
how many County Magistrates in Eng- 
land and Wales have been appointed 
since the Resolution of the House of 
Commons on 5th May otherwise than 
through the Lord Lieutenants, specifying 
the counties, and the number in each 
county ? 


| ‘Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Two or three days 
ago I gave an answer on this subject, and 
my answer now must be confirmatory of 
that. I am not in possession of the 
information, and I believe it would be 
very difficult to furnish it in a satisfac- 
tory form on account of the mixed nature 
of many of these appointments. The 
Lord Chancellor is about to receive a 
deputation of Members of Parliament on 
this subject, and he will then have an 
opportunity of giving explanations which 
will be more full and authoritative than 
any which I could offer. 


Mr. STOREY: I do not want to 
trouble the Government at this time, but 
I would remind my right hon. Friend that 
we were supplied with a Return of the 
Magistrates appointed up to June 30th, 
1892, and I would ask whether an 
additional Return showing the Magistrates 
appointed since that date for boroughs 





and counties could be granted ? 
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Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: I imagine 
there will be no difficulty in the way of 
complying with the request of my hon. 
Friend. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he is 
aware that the Lord Chancello: did not, 
or could not, advise Her Majesty to place 
total abstainers or brewers on the Bench; 
and, if so, whether there was any Statute 
disqualifying either of those classes, if 
otherwise eligible, for appointment ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- 
stand from the Lord Chaneellor it is 
not the fact that he does not or cannot 
place either total abstainers or brewers 
on the Bench of Magistrates. Neither 
class is excluded by law, and each case 
of a brewer or total abstainer is con- 
sidered on the merits, and is determined 
according to the considerations affecting 
it. 


THE NATIONAL TITLE. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the practice of ignoring the existence of 
one portion of the United Kingdom on 
the titles of many of the Sessional 
printed papers and on the pink require- 
ment papers daily issued to Members by 
order of this House by the use of the in- 
correct short title, “Great Britain,” 
instead of the correct one, “ United 
Kingdom,” for the full title of the 
“United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland”; and whether he will issue 
such instructions as will render im- 
possible a continuance of this prac- 
tice ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
matter to which the hon. Member refers 
is by no means new. It is a very old 
grievance in Scotland to be called by the 
name of one of the greatest Powers of 
the world—to be described as England, 
which is at the head of the Empire—and 
I am not at all surprised that Ireland 
should come in to claim her share of the 
grievance. But the saving of time 
effected by the short title “ Great 
Britain” will always, I am _ afraid, 
operate as an obstacle in the way of the 
But I 
will take care that on occasions when I 


“am concerned to remember the hon. 


Member’s wish. I have no power what- 
ever respecting the phraseology that may 
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be used in documents brought before this 
House by hon. Members ; neither do I 
desire to intrude on the province of the 
officers of the House with regard to 
documents with which they have to 
deal. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): May I ask why in this House 
Great Britain should be so often styled 
England? And whether this is not 
another reason for granting Home Rule 
all round ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
afraid I should pass beyond the limits of 
Order were I to attempt to answer this 
large question in full. I am aware of no 
reason for this substitution of terms 
except brevity, and it is not easy, except 
on that ground, to defend the use of the 
incorrect term England, or the substitu- 
tion of the other incorrect term, Great 
Britain, for the correct term of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Mr. WEBB: Is not “ United King- 
dom” as short a title as “Great 
Britain ?” 

[No answer was given. ] 


QUEENSTOWN MAIL ROUTE. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that the notice of 
the General Post Office giving the 
latest times for posting letters to the 
United States mentions the days and 
hours via Southampton only ; and whe- 
ther the same information can be given 
via Queenstown ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the despatches of mails to the 
United States both vi4 Queenstown and 
via Southampton are duly advertised in 
all the official publications. Attention 
was some time ago drawn to the omis- 
sion of any mention of the Queenstown 
route from a posting notice exhibited at 
the General Post Office, and the infor- 
mation was at once supplied. 

Captain DONELAN: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that the information regarding the 
Queenstown route is still only conveyed 
by posting slips in small type and partly 
written on a corner of the notice paper 
at the Post Office? I inquired at the 
General Post Office yesterday, and was 
told that there had been n> time to have 
them properly printed. Will the right 
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hon. Gentleman take steps to ascertain 
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who ‘s_ responsible for this culpable 
negligence ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I do not consider 
it is culpable negligence. The matter 
has now been rectified, and proper 
notices will be posted. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Pustic MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 
Mr. Dartine, Member for Dept- 


ford, rose in his place, and asked leave 
to move the Adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of discussing a definite 
matter of urgent public importance— 
namely, 

“The inexpediency and danger to the public 
peace of permitting Anarchists and disorderly 
persons to hold public meetings in Trafalgar 
Square ;” 
but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen— 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said that, 
after the answer given by the Home 
Secretary, that House and all who lived in 
London would, having regard to what 
had lately happened in a not very distant 
country, be of opinion that some attention 
should be drawn to the facilities with 
which persons, obviously belonging to 
some conspiracy of which they formed the 
“Freedom Group,” and giving no further 
designation of what they were nor what 
their objects were—how it was that such 
persons should be allowed under the pro- 
tection of the police, and with the 
sanction of the Government, to hold 
public meetings in the heart of the 
Metropolis, and there to excuse the acts, 
ask for the pardon, and celebrate the 
memories of those who had committed 
deeds which led to great destruction of 
life and property, and also to public dis- 
order and crime. [Laughter from the 
Trish Benches.| The obvious hilarity 
which this subject excited among some 
persons sitting not far from him, who 
were well known themselves for the 
interest they took in the victims of the 
law of England—the obvious amusement 
which his remarks excited—only tended 
to encourage him to think that there was 
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more in this matter, and that it was the 
result of a wider movement, than at first 
sight appeared. This might account, 
perhaps, to some extent for the indul- 
gence which was accorded to those 
persons by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Before calling attention to the words 
used at the meetings on Saturday and 
Sunday last, it was necessary he should 
briefly recapitulate how the question of 
holding meetings in Trafalgar Square 
had been left by the decision given some 
months ago by the Home Secretary, and 
what were the Regulations drawn up 
under his authority by the First Com- 
missioner of Works. ‘The House might 
remember that this matter was put on its 
present basis at a meeting at which the 
Home Secretary received a deputation of 
the Metropolitan Radical Federation at 
the Home Office, on the 19th of October, 
1892. The deputation claimed the right 
to meet whenever they chose in Trafalgar 
Square, and the Home Secretary told 
them they had no such right ; that the 
holding of meetings in the square was a 
privilege which had been much abused in 
the past, and would be withdrawn if it 
were abused in the future; that he was 
going, with the First Commissioner of 
Works, who was present at the meeting, 
to make arrangements for the holding of 
meetings in the future, and, provided 
these Regulations were observed, it might 
be found possible to continue to the 
people the privilege then granted to 
them. The Home Secretary went on to 
say that, although there was not this 
right, meetings might be allowed on 
certain days. But what for ? The Home 
Secretary said— 

“for genuine open-air meetings in London 
called in good faith by responsible persons for 
a serious and legitimate purpose.” 

And the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to say that such meetings might be held 
on Saturdays and Sundays, because they 
were not matters of every-day necessity. 
If genuine meetings called by responsible 
persons for legitimate purposes were not 
matters of every-day necessity, certainly 
meetings which were not held in good faith, 
meetings which were called by persons 
who were not responsible and did not 
appear to be known to the Home Secre- 
tary, except by some name which he had 
even a difficulty in reading—for he did 
not seem to know whether the name was 
Weiss or Wych—could not be regarded 
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as coming within the terms laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Was last 
Sunday’s meeting a meeting called in 
good faith by responsible persons ? The 
Home Secretary merely ascertained that 
Mr. Wych or Weiss represented the 
“Freedom Group.” The “ Freedom 
Group” of what? Was it a “ Freedom 
Group” of some Association for the pur- 
pose of securing some reform which the 
people of this country desired? or was 
ita “ Freedom Group,” as had been an- 
nounced in the newspapers, of the 
“ Anarchist Communists of London ” ? 
Surely, when people used such an 
ambiguous expression as that they be- 
longed to a “ Freedom Group,” it ought 
to have occurred to the Home Secretary 
to ask what was the body of which 
they were only a group, what were 
the objects of that body, how was 
it they described themselves by such 
a@ name, what it was they wanted, 
and how they proposed to get it. He 
should have thought that a much less 
acute Minister than the Home Secretary 
would have made some further inquiries 
as to the body and as to the character of 
the meeting, and it must astonish the 
House to hear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not even know what the group 
was. If this Debate had no other useful 
purpose, it would at least enlighten the 
Home Secretary on that point. The 
Home Secretary went on to explain to 
the deputation that notice of meeting 
must be given to the Commissioner of 
Police, and he explained that this notice 
was required 

“in order that he might make arrangements 
in the interests both of the public and of those 
who were about to hold the meeting to provide 
for its being properly held in an orderly 
manner.” 

Therefore, the meeting would take place 
directly under the sanction of the Go- 
vernment and the Commissioner of Police. 
‘Properly held.” If a meeting was held 
for an improper purpose, it certainly could 
not be said to be properly held in any 
sense of the word. The Home Secre- 
tary had stated what the sort of meetings 
were to be, and added that 

“it is impossible that this practice of holding 
public meetings in the open air in a crowded 
part of the Metropolis should continue to be en- 
joyed unless those who are concerned and 
interested in it are prepared, heartily and 
loyally, to co-operate with the public authori 
ties in the maintenance of peace and in the 
prevention of disorder.” 


Mr. Darling 
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Therefore, if there was any reason to 
suppose that this group was part of an 
Association which had not for its object 
the maintenance of peace and the preven- 
tion of disorder ; if it was part of an agi- 
tation whose very object was to put an 
end to peace and promote disorder, he 
imagined that, according to the terms of 
the Home Secretary’s own statement, 
leave to hold that meeting should have 
been refused. It was for this reason, 
among others, that he thought it was 
incumbent on the right hon. Gentleman 
to have satistied himself as to the body 
of which the “ Freedom Group” was a 
portion before he accorded them leave to 
meet in Trafalgar Square. Next, he 
wished to call attention to the Regula- 
tions issued by the First Commissioner 
of Works in consequence of the speech 
of the Home Secretary. ‘Those Regula- 
tions were issued on the 31st of October 
last year, and first of all recited the Act 
of 1844, and said— 

“It is expedient that public meetings should 
be permitted to be held in Trafalgar Square, 
subject to such regulations as may be necessary 
with a view to the public convenience and 
safety, and to the observance of order.” 

Then followed certain Rules, the first of 
which selected Saturdays and Sundays 
for meetings, and No. 2 said— 

“No public meeting shall be held unless 
written notice shall have been sent four clear 
days beforehand by the promoters to the Com- 
missioner of Police for the Metropolis, specify- 
ing the object of the meeting and the day and 
hour when it is proposed to be held.” 

Why was the object of the meeting to be 
specified ? Obviously it must have been 
in order that the authorities might judge 
whether the object of the meeting as 
specified was a fit and proper one to have 
the sanction of the Government and the 
protection of the police, and to entitle 
those who had that object at heart to 
call upon the Government to put Tra- 
falgar Square at their disposal in order 
to discuss what they desired. They had 
the statement of the Home Secretary 
that it was persons described as the 
“Freedom Group” who asked for per- 
mission to hold the meeting. What was 
the object of the meeting on Sunday last 
held by the “Freedom Group”? It was 
to commemorate the death of what they 
chose to call the “ Anarcbist Martyrs of 
Chicago.” Who were they? They 
were men of the same class and engaged 
in the same objects as the men who the 
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other day blew up the audience in the 
theatre of Rarcelonu. They were men 
of the same class, having the same 
objects, as the men who were convicted 
at Walsall for taking part in plots to 
commit dynamite outrages—men who 
were still in the custody of the law which 
the Home Secretary administered—as the 
men for whom the Home Secretary was 
- recently importuned to unlock the prison 
doors, the dynamiters interested in [rish 
politics. The Home Secretary now 
found it consistent to keep these men in 
prison and, at the same time, to sanction 
and practically to give his approval to 
the meeting of Sunday last. Why specify 
the object ? What was that requirement 
for, unless it was that the right hon. 
Gentleman should see that the object was 
a proper one for the meeting to receive 
his permission? Would meetings be 
allowed in Trafalgar Square to incite to 
the murder of any particular person, or 
to commemorate the death of Lefroy, or 
Rush, or Manning, or any other murderer 
nearer our own day? Was this what 
was called allowing the use of the Square 
to those who were responsible for the 
maintenance of order—granting it to 
people who met to commemorate 
criminals and others who devoted their 
lives to disorder? Those men told the 
Home Secretary, to start with, that they 
desired to commemorate in Trafalgar 
Square those who perished by the law in 
America in consequence of having com- 
mitted the most dastardly crimes, crimes 
which no one had denounced more 
eloquently than the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, than whom no one had 
done more by legislation to make these 
criminals amenable tothe law. Yet persons 
were to be allowed to meet in Trafalgar 
Square to deplore the fate of those who 
had fallen victims to such legislation. 
What did these men do and what did 
they say? On Saturday they held a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, and on 
Sunday another. He did not know 
whether the object of the Saturday meet- 
ing was specified, but they exhibited a 
gallows and an effigy dangling from it. 
[A laugh from the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXxcHEQuER.] He did not expect that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have received the statement in that 
manner. No doubt it was amusing to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the effigy 
did not represent him, but that it bore 
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the name of another Minister who was 
called a murderer. He did not know 
whether the Home Secretary received 
notice of the object of the meeting ; but if 
he did, it was of no value if people went 
to the Square with an ostensible object 
and there did something else. What was 
done on Saturday? The people exhibited 
a gallows on which was an effigy of one of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, with words 
stating that he was a murderer, and that 
that was the way in which he ought to be 
treated. That was a criminal libel. [Jrish 
laughter.| They knew that a criminal 
libel was a most amusing incident of Irish 
politics, but we had not yet come to think 
that in England. But this was worse than 
a criminal libel, because it was a libel on a 
high Officer of State. When Frederick 
the Great was once libelled he said— 
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“The libel is placed too high; let it be 
placed lower down, so that my subjects may be 
able to read it.” 


The Home Secretary was hardly yet in a 
position to follow such an example, the 
cases were not parallel, but they had 
a right to expect that no Member 
of the Government should be held up to 
reprobation in Trafalgar Square as was 
the Home Secretary on the previous Satur- 
day. The Government seemed to have been 
lulled into false confidence, and they there- 
fore granted freedom: of meeting to the 
Freedom Group of an unspecified Society. 
They took no pains to find out what 
those people represented, what their 
views were, how they might con- 
duct themselves, whether there was any 
danger to the people in the immediate 
neighbourhood, or to others of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, if they allowed the 
promoters of the meeting to propagate 
their views. Well, the meeting took 
place, and it was clear that the account 
given in the newspapers of who the 
holders were was perfectly accurate. It 
was stated in the papers that the* 
demonstration was convened by the 
“Freedom” Anarchist Communist Group 
to commemorate the deaths of the 
“Chicago Anarchist Martyrs,” who were 
convicted of murder by bomb-throwing. 
The first speaker, Mr. Murdoch, began 
by saying that the affair at Barcelona 
was ahorrible thing. Of course, a person 
who made a speech of that kind generally 
began with the hypothetical pretence of 
deploring the act he was about to praise. 
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Mr. Murdoch went on to say that it was 
not the act of an Anarchist, but of “men 
rendered desperate by existing conditions,” 
and added— 

“There will be something of the same kind 
here before very long, for men will not always 
be content to die in the gutter.” 

The danger of persons like Mr. Murdoch 
getting up and saying things of this kind 
was that they were in a position to fulfil 
their own prophecies. It was no kind of 
excuse to say that such statements de- 
ceived no one, or to say that the speaker 
commenced by stating that what 
happened at Barcelona was horrible. The 
speaker did not say he was not in favour 
of what had happened at Barcelona, or 
that he did not associate himself with 
outrages of the kind. As to whether the 
perpetrator of the outrage at Barcelona 
was an Anarchist others were entitled to 
have an opinion about that as well as 
Mr. Murdoch. They knew that Pallas 
and Ravachol were Anarchists, and they 
knew that since these affairs had hap- 
pened there had been greater activity on 
the part of the Paris police, as a result of 
which Louise Michel bad left Paris and 
come to London, where no doubt she had 
been received by the Freedom Group. 
It was useless to contend that this 
country had no responsibility in these 
matters. If the Government allowed 
these men to live in London and go 
openly to them and obtain permission to 
meet in Trafalgar Square, and to have 
everything done to make their meetings 
comfortable for them, great responsibility 
was placed upon the Government. The 
Government were aware of what the 
Anarchists themselves told them last 
year. At the trial at Stafford of the 
persons who were called the Walsall 
Anarchists, amongst the prisoners was 
a man named Charles, in whose bag was 
found a pamphlet which contained an 
article copied from a Socialist organ and 
* describing how a theatre might be set on 
fire, aud how the people who went to a 
theatre might have bombs thrown 
among them. In the same article 
minute instructions were given as to the 
employment of very small bombs loaded 
with chlorate of potash,and soon. And 
it was shown how these bombs were to 
be used as they had actually been used 
at Barcelona. The article went on to 
say that the people would be burnt, the 
roof would fall, and the audience would 
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be killed, adding that this would be a 
pious work. What could these men 
think when they knew that they had 
only to give notice that they wanted a 
meeting, in order to glorify the Chicago 
Anarchists, and no one would be allowed 
to interfere with them? He wished to 
know from the Home Secretary whether, 
when he granted the use of Trafalgar 
Square on this occasion, he really con- 
templated what was the class of meet- 
ing for which room was to be provided 
in the middle of London? and further, 
whether the Government intended again 
to permit to be held meetings of the 
kind which disgraced London on Satur- 
day and Sunday last? If this kind of 
thing was to go on one would think that 
the Government were the Freedom 
Group themselves. This kind of free- 
dom had, however, degenerated into 
license. With regard to the effigy of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Asquith), 
which was hanged the other night, he 
contended that the Home Secretary had 
no right, holding the position he did, to 
permit, not himself personally, but a 
Minister of the Crown, to be held up to 
the contempt of the people and to be 
pointed out for vengeance to a dangerous 
class. He hoped the result of calling at- 
tention to these matters would be that these 
Anarchists would be informed that they 
were not to be placed on the same level 
as Englishmen who desired to advocate 
reforms by means coming within the laws 
of England. 


Trafalgar Square. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Darling.) 


*Mr. ASQUITH: I find it difficult, 
Mr. Speaker, to conjecture what useful 
public object the hon. Gentleman thought 
he was serving in making the speech to 
which the House has just listened. He 
has certainly accomplished one object— 
whether or not it was in his contempla- 
tion I do not pretend to say—and that is 
the giving of a gratuitous advertisement 
to a handful of insignificant men who 
used, no doubt, foolish and _ violent 
language on Sunday afternoon in 
Trafalgar Square, but who, so far as I 
know from the reports which have 
reached me, have not committed any 
offence against the law. The hon. 
Gentleman has said something in his 
speech—into which I am not going to 
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follow him—as to the objects with 
which meetings are held in Trafalgar 
Square. I entirely decline to exercise 
any censorship over the objects for 
which meetings are held. If they are 
held for illegal purposes, then they will 
not be permitted. If in the course of the 
holding of a meeting illegality of any 
kind is committed, that illegality will be 
prosecuted and punished. But, pro- 
vided persons assemble together peace- 
ably with an object which is not in itself 
criminal or in violation of the law—I am 
not going to interfere with them any 
more in Trafalgar Square than I should 
if they -held their meeting in some 
hole-and-corner at some other end 
of London, where I know from 
reports which reach me far more 
violent language is used with greater 
impunity. We have had meetings in 
Trafalgar Square under the new Regula- 
tions of every sort and kind. We had 
the publicans assembling there to 
denounce the Local Veto Bill of the 
Government. I do not know whether 
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we have yet had a meeting in favour of 
the release of the dynamiters ; but if the 
partisans of amnesty are in favour of 
such a meeting, I should certainly be the 


last person to stand in their way. And 
we had a meeting on Saturday last, 
when, as the hon. Member has reminded 
me, I was hung in effigy. The hon. 
Gentleman is much more sensitive than 
Iam. I confess I think the demonstra- 
tion on that occasion was a little lacking 
perhaps in taste, and still more lacking 
in the sense of humour ; but if it pleases 
people to hang me in effigy in Trafalgar 
Square and otherwise to conduct their 
proceedings in a peaceable and orderly 
manner, I certainly shall interpose no 
obstacle. I think I might safely leave 
the matter there. I am certain there is 
no Member in this House, on whichever 
side he sits, who doubts that Her 
Majesty’s present Government are as 
vigilant as any of their predecessors in 
taking all necessary steps to counteract 
anarchical and illegal designs. If I 
thought there was serious danger to the 
public peace or to the good order either 
of London or of the Kingdom in such 
proceedings as those which were held on 
Sunday I should certainly take steps not 
to allow them. But I regard these 
vapourings of very foolish and very 
ignorant people as having, at any rate, 
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this advantage—that, to use a vulgar 
expression, they “ let off the steam ” and 
actas a kind of safety-valve to feelings and 
opinions which are only dangerous so 
long as they are held in suppression and 
are not properly looked after; and I 
cannot conceive that a meeting of this 
kind, consisting of a small handful of 
insignificant people, speaking and acting 
in the presence of the police, could 
possibly be attended—and I am certain 
it has not been attended—with danger 
to public order. Under those cireum- 
stances, I do not propose to take any 
action in the matter, and the House may 
rest assured that in the future, as in the 
past, we shall exercise all necessary 
vigilance for the protection of public order 
and for the maintenance of the law. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Mr. Speaker, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down seemed to 
find some difficulty in understanding what 
possible object of a public character 
could be served by the action which my 
hon. Friend has taken on the present 
occasion. I do not know whether gen- 
tlemen behind the Home Secretary 
agree with him, but I confess that in 
my experience of Adjournments of this 
House—now not a very inconsiderable 
one—I have never heard a speech which 
appeared to me to more legitimately 
come within the scope of the Rule which 
we have deliberately framed for the pur- 
pose of permitting us to discuss on the 
moment incidents of public interest. Now, 
is this not an incident of public interest ? 
[ Cheers, and “No, no!”] Well, I will 
come to that directly. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, and says truly, that it 
is not a matter of public interest whe- 
ther he was or was not hung in effigy. 
I agree with him. The right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, treats such dis- 
plays with the contempt with which any 
Minister of the Crown would treat them. 
He is not likely to be perturbed by such 
crude or coarse criticism as that. But 
this is not a question of hanging the 
Home Secretary in effigy, or of holding 
the Government up to ridicule, or of 
attacking the Executive. Those things 
may be good or bad in their way, but 
they are not the things which are now 
in question. What is now in question is 
this—whether the discretion of the Go- 
vernment was or was not properly em- 
ployed when they permitted a meeting 
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'n Trafalgar Square avowedly called for 
the purpose of expressing sympathy 
with a body of men who, not in this 
country alone, but on the Continent and 
in America, have publicly declared them- 
selves to be the enemies of all forms of 
social order, and to have as their final 
end and aim the absolute destruction, 
amid violence and bloodshed, of the exist- 
ing order of society? The right hon. 
Gentleman says that these men are a 
very small—I think his phrase was that 
they were “a handful of insignificant 
men.” If he means that their numbers 
were not large; if he means that they 
were probably contemptible from the 
point of view of ability and education, 
we shall all agree with him that they are 
insignificant. But does the public danger 
arising from this anarchical movement 
depend upon the number of persons who 
support it, upon their education, or 
upon their social influence ? It depends 
upon nothing of the kind. I believe 
that in all these horrible disasters 
in Spain, in France, in America, and in 
this country, the number of persons con- 
cerned, either as principals or as sym 

thisers, has been, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman described these men, insignificant. 
But their power for evil does not depend 
upon their numbers ; their power for evil 
depends, in the first place, upon their 
own indifference to life, and, secondly, 
upon the brutal courage which they may 
be able to display in using the resources 
of chemical discovery for the most brutal 
form of destruction of innocent men, 
women, and children. If—I do not pre- 
judge the question—the meeting in 
Trafalgar Square had, either directly or 
indirectly, the slightest tendency to 
foster the propagation of the opinions 
of these people—it matters nothing 
that their numbers were small and 
that they were insignificant in 
themselves—the Government must be 
held to be responsible for not having 
done their best to prevent the spread of 
the most accursed propaganda which has 
ever been attempted in a civilised State. 
The right hon. Gentleman says that these 
men assembled for no illegal purpose. I 
suppose that may be true. The right 
hon. Gentleman is a master of Criminal 
Law, and he has, besides, the most com- 
petent advisers to enable him to deal 
with the question ; but whether this was 
or was not technically illegal, I maintain 
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that it was substantially illegal. I main- 
tain that if the account of my hon. and 
learned Friend be accurate—and its ac- 
curacy is not questioned in any particular 
by the Home Secretary as far as I ean 
discover—these men undoubtedly met 
together for the purpose of expressing 
their public sympathy with abominable 
murderers ; and men who meet together 
publicly to signify their sympathy with 
murder, whether they be or be not tech- 
nically breakers of the law, certainly are 
breaking the law in the spirit. It may 
be said that if they were not technically 
breaking the law what rigbt had the Go- 
vernment to interfere, and that meetings 
of a similar character and with similar 
objects are held in other places in Lon- 
don and elsewhere over which the Home 
Secretary has no jurisdiction ? I will 
answer that. When my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Matthews) was in Office 
meetings in Trafalgar Square had reached 
such dimensions and were so great a 
nuisance that the Government refused to 
permit them any longer. The then 
Opposition committed themselves very 
strongly against that policy. When the 
present Government came into power it 
was necessary for them to do something 
to redeem their Opposition pledges. 
What has been the result of their action ? 
The Regulations which they framed with 
regard to meetings in Trafalgar Square 
show that they consider they have 
special responsibility as to that Square, 
and, whether they like it or do not like 
it, the fact that special permission has to 
be asked and has to be granted before a 
meeting can be held undoubtedly shows 
that a meeting held in Trafalgar Square 
is held, in a certain sense, under the 
patronage of the Government. Now, 
Sir, if these meetings are held under the 
patronage, or are thought to -be under 
the patronage, of the Government it 
throws upon them a great responsibility. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
meetings of this kind are a means of 
letting off steam, and a means by which 
the vapourings of this insignificant sect 
may find a natural and safe outlet. I 
think there is some confusion of ideas in 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
upon this point. I perfectly agree with 
him that there are fit and proper subjects 
of public discussion which, if you refuse 
all natural outlet of discussion, will pro- 
bably breed very much worse mischiefs 
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than if you allowed them free outlet. 
But are anarchical doctrines among these ? 
Is the free discussion of whether you 
should or should not blow up a theatre 
with a bomb among subjects which may 
be properly ventilated in public? Are 
meetings called to sympathise with per- 
fectly just sentences upon American 
Anarchists—are meetings to deal with 
these subjects such meetings as will re- 
move from the body politic the anarchical 

ison? No, Sir; I cannot agree with 
the Home Secretary. Where there are 
subjects of public interest to be dealt 
with by argument and discussion, then 
by all means permit the freest argument 
and discussion, balance the reasons for 
and against in the open air, in the light 
of the sun, and let public opinion finally 
decide in which way the balance of 
legislation is io be inclined. We are not 
dealing with problems of that kind. The 
question of whether bombs or dynamite 
should be used is not amongst the open 
questions of civilisation, and to permit 
the public discussion, under the apparent 
patronage of the Government, of subjects 
of this kind is—not intentionally, of 
course, not as a matter of policy, of 
course, but as a matter of fact—to en- 
courage the propagation of these opinions, 
which, be they held by few or many, en- 
danger the very foundations of the social 
system. I hope I have persuaded the 
House that the subject brought forward 
by my hon. and learned Friend is not an 
insignificant subject. I hope I have 
convinced the Government that by the 
course they have taken, by requiring 
fheir permission to be asked before a 
meeting is held, they have taken upon 
themselves a certain amount of respon- 
sibility as to the character of the meet- 
ing which is to be held; and that in 
future it would be desirable for the right 
hon. Gentleman, or whichever of the 
Ministers is responsible, to make more 
careful inquiry than they appear to have 
done in this case, unless they should be 
found, however unwillingly, to have helped 
on a cause which every man in this 
House, I am well convinced, hates from 
the bottom of his heart. 

Mr, BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he thought when the Motion was 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite it was intended as a Motion 
pour rire. One motive, however, of 
bringing it forward seemed to have been 
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to prevent any legislation which the 
House in the limited time at its disposal 
was attempting to carry. He did not 
know whether the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had any other motives. It might 
be that he desired, in the interests of the 
obscurantists of his Party, to stop meet- 
ings in Trafalgar Square altogether by 
selecting one on which he thought he 
could throw the greatest amount of dis- 
approval. Whatever the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s motive might be, however, 
he (Mr. Byles) trusted that the country 
would note that the whole of the 
occupants of the Tory Benches rise to 
support the proposal to delay business 
for an hour or two, and that they, at any 
rate, could not be called the “ Freedom 
Group.” The Debate had become a 
little more serious since the interposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour). The right hon. 
Gentleman expressed the opinion that 
such subjects as the making of bombs and 
the promotion of Anarchist conspiracies 
could not be properly discussed in Tra- 
falgar Square. He (Mr. Byles) dis- 
sented from that opinion. It seemed to 
him that any dangers that arose from 
bombs, Anarchist conspiracies, and all the 
mischiefs which were apprehended by 
the timid group of gentlemen opposite 
who were afraid of being blown up, were 
due not to publicity but to secrecy and 
concealment, and that the more these 
subjects were talked about and exposed 
the less danger was likely to arise. 
Anarchy could only be rendered harmless 
by being allowed to speak out publicly 
and openly in such places as Trafalgar 
Square. The more they “let off steam,” 
as the Home Secretary graphically put 
it, the less danger there would be to right 
hon. Gentlemen and hon. Gentlemen who 
were so afraid for their skins. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said that, 
what was unquestionably at the bottom 
of the Motion for Adjournment was the 
desire on the part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had brought it forward 
to fetter the right of public meeting and 
freedom of discussion, which apparently 
had been jeopardised by a few precocious 
youths and young men, who, under the 
name of Anarchists, had not behaved as 
sensibly in Trafalgar Square as the 
other people had behaved since the right 
of meeting was extended to that place 
by the present Government. He (Mr. 
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Burns) wished to traverse one or two of 
the statements made by the hon. Gentle- 
man, not in defence or justification of 
anything that was said by speakers in 
Trafalgar Square, but on behalf of two 
events which these Anarchists meant to 
celebrate. In celebrating those two 
events they were thoroughly within 
those rights of citizens which even the 
Leader of the Opposition would be the 
last gentleman to encroach upon, or in 
any way endanger. One of the objects 
of the meeting was to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the death of some Chicago 
Anarchists. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Darling) would take 
the trouble to read the history of the 
trial and legal murder of the Chicago 
Anarchists ; if he would take the trouble 
to peruse the Governor of Chicago's 
defence for overthrowing the decision of 
the Court, he would see that the trial 
took place under circumstances in which 
not only prejudice and intimidation were 
brought to bear upon the jury, but cor- 
ruption was practised with the object of 
securing convictions. The Governor of 
Chicago, with the approval of the whole 
of America, had now released these men 
in consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding their trial. The 
men who met in Trafalgar Square did so 
partly to protest against that legal 
murder which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman approved. The Chicago 
Anarchists met at Chicago on February 
8, 1886, and held a meeting in favour of 
a legal eight hours day. The meeting 
was well organised and well conducted, 
and it was on the point of peaceful dis- 
persal when the police of Chicago re- 
ceived the order to use their revolvers, 
and immediately the peaceable citizens 
were fired upon. The Chicago Anarchists 
resisted this action of the police, being 
assisted in so doing by police spies, and 
there was some doubt whether the police 
spies did not actually throw the bomb 
themselves. This was how the Chicago 
meeting ended in riot and bloodshed. It 
was to protest against this kind of thing 
that the men met on Sunday in Trafalgar 
Square. The other reason why they 
met was to commemorate “ Bloody 
Sunday.” He (Mr. Burns) happened to 
figure in that particular event, and he 
should be unworthy of the name of a 
man if he did not stand up and say that 
no one could properly regard “ Bloody 
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Sunday ” as a day which should not be 
commemorated in Trafalgar Square by a 
meeting of London citizens, properly 
convened and held under thoroughly 
legal circumstances. It was said that 
there was rioting on “ Bloody Sunday.” 
The meeting was convened to protest 
against the imprisonment of one of the 
Irish Members, and was unjustly and 
illegally proclaimed. Exercising what he 
regarded as his legal rights as a citizen, 
he (Mr. Burns) went to the Square. 
What did the “riot” consist of ? It 
consisted of Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
and himself walking from the corner of 
the Grand Hotel into Trafalgar Square. 
They received a hiding for their trouble, 
and this he did not complain of, because 
if men opposed the law they must take 
the consequences, and take them as men, 
They thought they had a legal right, 
and they put the legal right to the test. 
The Court decided against them, and 
within the four corners of the law the 
six weeks’ imprisonment they got might 
have been increased to six months if 
the Judge had been so __ inclined, 
If it had been six months he did not 
know that he should have objected, 
though from their point of view the 
object with which they had gone into 
Trafalgar Square had been a peaceful 
and legitimate one. They were told by 
the Law Courts that they had no right 
to go there, and, therefore, they were 
punished. The men had met in the 
Square last Sunday to celebrate a 
political event. The hon. Member 
dragged in what was known as the 
Anarchists’ Feast at the opera. By 
implication he suggested that the fact of 
the Government allowing the right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square made them 
participators in what was said as to the 
Barcelona outrage. Every man, whether 
Anarchist or not, must have viewed the 
horrible, unnatural, and detestable crime 
at Barcelona with loathing and disgust. 
And was it fair, was it right, or was it 
English to compare the meeting in 
Trafalgar Square with what took place 
at Barcelona? The Anarchists them- 
selves said that that act had recoiled 
more on their movement than it had done 
good to it. He stood up now con- 
demning as strongly as any man could 
what took place at Barcelona. He had 
fought the Anarchists for 10 years on 
the labour movement in every one of the 
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Socialist movements with which he had 
been identified. He had the intention of 
continuing to fight them, because he dis- 
agreed with them, and because he 
believed that their stupid and violent 
acts would, not temporarily but per- 
manently, do harm to all popular 
democratic labour movements. But be- 
cause the Anarchists by their stupid, 
violent, criminal proceedings jeopardised 
their own movement and kindred labour 
movements was no reason why he should 
not stand up there and say, beware lest 
in hitting at the Anarchists they planted 
a blow at freedom of expression and the 
right of public meeting and at the right 
of London citizens to meet in Trafalgar 
Square, even to the point of a foolish 
object, in order to express their opinions. 
The Leader of the Upposition had spoken 
strongly on this subject, yet he and 
others told the people to rely upon their 
own unaided individual efforts. The 
Anarchists, in fact, outside had their 
political replica in that House, for the 
Anarchists told their hearers never to go 
to the House for mitigation of their 
poverty and social conditions. Socialists 
told the people that they would not get 
what they were seeking by means of force 
or violence or dynamite or Anarchism, but 
by passing over the threshold of the State 
and by taking their part in tle respon- 
sibilities of the State, which, though it 
might seem fraught with delay, trouble, 
and expense, would bring success sooner 
than the stupid tactics devised by foolish 
people in Trafalgar Square. He ond 
his friends knew as well as the Leader 
of the Opposition could tell them that 
democracy without discipline meant dis- 
solution and disintegration. They also 
knew that government by autocratic 
methods was worse and wilder anarchy, 
where the right of free speech was 
denied to the people. He appealed to 
the House to pass over the foolish and 
criminal vapourings of a few men who 
were driven to utter them by poverty, 
which was the result of capitalism and 
commercialism. Hypocritical protests 
were raised against two or three men 
being killed by the Nihilists of Russia or 
the Anarchists of Spain; yet all the 
while they were themselves pursuing 
degraded and ignoble ends abroad, in the 
furtherance of which they allowed two or 
three thousand savages to be shot down. 
They shot down savages in Southern and 
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Central Africa with explosive bullets, and 
used dynamite to blow Cetewayo’s and 
Dinizulu’s people out of their retreats in 
the mountains. And thousands of white 
men and women in England—in Europe 
—were being goaded to desperation 
through causes which the House should 
remove—evils such as the Bill before the 
House was intended to remedy, and 
which it was the object of this silly 
Motion to frustrate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise to a 
point of Order. I wish to ask whether it 
is in order for any hon. Gentleman in 
the House, especially upon occasions of 
this sort, to impute motives to another 
hon. Gentleman. I would ask whether 
that is not contrary to the terms of 
Rule 184 ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman 
were not strictly relevant to the Motion 
before the House, but the Rule to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has alluded 
infers that no hon. Member may impute 
dishonourable motives to another Mem- 
ber of the House. It is better not to 
impute motives at all. I did not hear 
the hon. Member impute dishonourable 
motives. If the hon. Member had im- 
puted dishonourable motives, I should 
have at once stopped him; but to say 
that something was done with the object 
of frustrating the Bill before the House 
can hardly be called dishonourable within 
the meaning of the Rule. 

Mr. J. BURNS said he had but one 
more word to say, and that was that he 
honestly and sincerely believed that the 
object of the hon. and learned Member 
was to unnecessarily delay the business 
they were all anxious to get through. If 
he had imputed or even implied what he 
ought not, he left the House to judge. 
The hon. and learned Member was trying 
to bring pressure to bear in order to put 
down, with the police and armed forces 
of the Crown, a small sect of men who, 
whatever their real object might be, in 
the bulk of cases were honest, but mis- 
guided. These men were driven to 
desperation by causes which: he believed 
to be preventable, and if, in defending 
them, he had said more than he ought, it 
was because, as a man and a workman, 
he knew what these poor people suffered. 
He stood up in behalf of these foolish 
and even criminal men, knowing that, in 
their poverty, they were tempted to say 
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that which the law did not allow, and 
which, if they were better off, nine out 
of ten of them would not attempt to say. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, that the imputation 
of motives which had been raised by the 
last two speakers made it necessary to 
repel that imputation. As one of a 
small group of Members present in the 
House last Thursday, when, in their view, 
the Debate on South Africa was being 
obstructively prolonged—that being the 
first night on which it was possible to 
take the Employers’ Liability Bill—he 
wished to say that the two Members who 
were interrupted by the Closure moved 
from the Opposition side of the House 
were the hon. Member for the Shipley 
Division and the hon. Member for 
Battersea. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 397.) 
CONSIDERATION, 
ADJOURNED DEBATE [FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [13th November] 
to the new Clause, as amended (Em- 
ployments injurious to health,)—(r. 
Bousfield,)—proposed on Consideration 
of Bill, as amended. 


And which Amendment was, in line 2, 
after the word “health,” to insert the 
words “being caused by the employ- 
ment.”—( Mr. Matthews.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for the 
reason the words now sought to be in- 
serted appeared to be either unnecessary 
or restrictive. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, it must be a matter for regret to 
many hon. Members that the Govern- 
ment, having accepted the clarse, had 
proceeded to do something which would 
have the effect of emasculating it. The 
clause dealt with specific cases which 
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had never been dealt with before, and did 
that in a manner approved of by the 
general sense of the House. The altera- 
tion effected in the clause would have the 
effect of causing it to fail in the par- 
ticular case it was meant to meet. But 
as the clause stood, it would include all 
sorts of trivial casualties, such as taking 
cold through the opening of a window— 
a case in which no one wanted to intro- 
duce this remedy. The Judges would 
narrow down its meaning so that it would 
not cover the cases it was meant to cover, 
It was necessary, if the clause was to 
have effect, to distinguish between risks 
which were incidental to the employ- 
ment and risks which were accidental toit. 
He would suggest to the late Home 
Secretary that instead of the words 
“caused by the employment ” he should 
insert the words “incidental to the 
employment.” It would draw a distine- 
tion which, if this clause was to be 
useful in practice, was necessary, and 
that was a distinction between the risks 
which were merely accidental occurrences 
and not incidental to the employment, 
and the risks which were incidental to 
the employment, which were well-known, 
and which it was tried to guard against. 
The employer was to take precautions 
against known risks, but how could he 
take precautions against risks which 
were not known? If the clause was to 
be effective, it must be limited by some 
such words as “ incidental to the employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 8.) 
said, he would like to make another sug- 
gestion as to the form of words which, 
he thought, would meet with general 
agreement. He would suggest that 
afterthe words “ reasonable precautions,” 
in line 3, they should insert the words 
“on the part of the employer.” That 
would then prevent accidents being 
raised under this clause which occurred 
through the carelessness and negligence of 
the workmen. He would strongly urge, 
however, that the Amendment of the late 
Home Secretary be not accepted, because 
taking again the case which he had 
referred to the previous night, the 
representatives of a miner who was 
killed by an explosion would be liable to 
compensation, whereas, if the Amend- 
ment of the late Home Secretary were 
accepted, a miner poisoned by black 
damp would not be liable for compensa- 
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tion from his employer. If they inserted 
the words he (Mr. Keir-Hardie) had 
suggested they would place the respon- 
sibility upon the employer, but would 
free him from liability where he had taken 
reasonable precautions, even though his 
workmen had failed to carry them 
out. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
intimated that he was not quite wedded 
to the particular form of words which he 
proposed hastily the previous night, and 
he was willing to accept the words of the 
hon. and learned Member below the 
Gangway. His only object in moving 
the Amendment was to point out that 
the employer should not be liable for 
accidental cases. If the Home Secretary 
was willing to accept the words 
“incidental to the employment,” he 
would withdraw his Amendment so that 
these words might be substituted. 

*Mr. ASQUITH did not feel able to 
accept either form of words which would, 
in effect, reverse the decision arrived at 
by a very decided majority the previous 
night. On the other hand, he did not see 
any objection to the suggestion of the 


hon. Member for West Ham, which he 
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thought might have the advantage of 


giving greater definiteness to the 
language of the clause. Neither the 
words suggested by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Matthews) or the hon, and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bous- 
field) would meet the case. The Go- 
vermaent wanted to deal with employ- 
ments which might not be in themselves 
injurious, yet which, if carried on with- 
out reasonable precautions on the part of 
the employer, would give rise to risks, 
It was to meet that case that they had 
proposed the insertion of these words. 


Question put, and negatived, 
Mr. KEIR-HARDIE rose to move, 


after the word “ precaution,” in line 3, 
to insert the words “on the part of the 
employer.” 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said he 
had a prior Amendment, for he desired to 
move the insertion of the words “ known 
to the trade ” after “ precautions.” 

Mr. SPEAKER thought the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West Ham 
would come first. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS suggested the 
words should come in after the word 
“use.” 
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Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, after the word “use,” to insert the 
words ‘on the part of the employer.”—(¥/r. 
Keir-Hardie.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) thought if the Amendment of 
the Member for West Ham were accepted 
it would very greatly restrict the opera- 
tions of this Bill. Such an Amendment 
was inconsistent with the first principle 
of the Bill, which did away with the 
doctrine of common employment. If this 
Amendment were adopted, ard if a man 
in a mine was injured by a careless 
official or workman leaving a ventilating 
door carelessly open, he would have no 
action against his employer. [Sir H. 
James said he would.] ‘The right hon. 
Member for Bury said he would, but 
upon what ground would he have his 
right of action? It seemed to him the 
Amendment considerably restricted and 
even conflicted with the principles upon 
which the Bill was founded, and he 
hoped, therefore, the Home Secretary 
would not accept it. He thought it was 
well they should know what their posi- 
tion in relation to this clause was. The 
Home Secretary, in reply to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved this clause 
in the first instance, stated that he con- 
sidered the object which the hon, Member 
had in view was fully met by the Com- 
mon Law. If that were not so, he said 
he was not disinclined to make an altera- 
tion in the Bill, which would fully provide 
for that object, if that met with the 
general assent of the House. The right 
hon. Geutleman accepted the new clause 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, on 
the distinct understanding that the 
modification or alteration whieh he sug- 
gested should be accepted ; and if there 
were any doubt whatever on the point 
raised by the Home Secretary, it should 
be once and for all cleared up by making 
the principle of the clause general in 
its application. The Home Secretary 
having met the general views of the 
House, they had now this attempt made 
to whittle away the benefits that were 
claimed by the various speakers in support 
of this new clause the previous night. 
He hoped the Home Secretary would nct 
recede from the position he had takeu 
up, and would resist the Amendment. 


2Q2 
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Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, the purpose and object for which 
the clause was moved stood quite apart 
from the general liability of employers 
towards employés, and was intended to 
afford a remedy where an employer found 
an unhealthy condition of things in 
his factory or workshop and knowingly 
allowed his workmen to go into that 
workshop. There were cases in which 
a workman knowing well the state of 
things went into that workshop, and they 
thought it right, although the proprietor 
would not be liable at Common Law, on 
account of the well-known maxim which 
prevented a person accepting a state of 
things with his own knowledge from 
recovering compensation for injuries— 
they thought in these open and palpable 
breaches on the part of the pro- 
prietor, where a man for his own 
gain sought to place his workmen in 
uvhealthy conditions, that he ought 
to be made to suffer although the work- 
man had his eyes open. That was the 
object of the clause, which went beyond 
the general liability for negligence be- 
tween employer and employé. It was 
also stated that it was not intended to 


render the employer liable for the acts of 
the workman himself or for the acts of 


fellow-workmen, even although they 
might produce, on an isolated occasion, 
an uvhealthy state of things. What was 
done by the hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment was not likely to 
interfere with the interests of the em- 
ployé. He simply said by the Amend- 
ment that the precautions which were to 
be taken were the employer’s precautions, 
and that if he neglected these precau- 
tions, and there was injury to the health 
of his servants, he was made liable. If 
aman removed a ventilator and caused 
undue heat or draught to be inflicted on 
a fellow-workman, it was not intended to 
make the master, who had no power to 
remedy the broad defect, liable for the 
injury he had done nothing to inflict and 
did not know anything about. He was 
very anxious for this clause to pass, but 
it would be unfair if, in imposing liability 
on the master in respect of injury to 
health, they imposed it without giving 
the master any opportunity of altering 
the condition of things which caused the 
injury. If this clause was not drawn so 
as to make the master liable in the sense 
he had mentioned, they would weaken 
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it, and it would not be applied in the 
way he had indicated, because its gene- 
rality would make it so vague. In order 
to render it efficacious they must make it 
just. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD hoped the hon. 
Member for the Wansbeck Division did 
not think the hon. Member who had 


moved this Amendment or he (Mr. Bous- 
field) would be desirous to see any 
whittling down of the clause. The 
clause, it was contended, was so vague 
and general that it could not be applied 
in practice, and the object of the Amend- 
ment was to make it applicable. He 
would point out to the hon. Member for 
the Wansbeck Division that he was mis- 
taken in supposing it was necessary there 
should be personal negligence on the 
part of the employer, and that, therefore, 
it would be inconsistent with the first 
clause of the Bill. Of course, the whole 
clause was applicable to cases where 
there was some system of working which 
could be remedied ; where the employer 
settled what was to be done, and the 
workmen had to carry it out. The 
words were— 

“Can be mitigated or removed by the use on 

the part of the employer of reasonable precau- 
tions, the death or temporary or permanent 
disablement of a workman is caused by the 
neglect of such reasonable precautions.” 
It was not the neglect by the employer, 
but of anybody, of such reasonable pre- 
cautions. If the employer settled what 
precautions were to be taken the work- 
men might have to carry them out, and 
if there was neglect on the part of the 
workmen the remedy would still exist 
under this clause of the Bill. Nobody 
proposed to restrict the clause to the 
neglect of the employer. He would sug- 
gest that it would be better to put “ by 
the employer,” instead of “on the part 
of the employer,” the latter words being 
somewhat indefinite. 


Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) said, the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Bousfield) 
seemed to think that the clause was too 
wide, and that, therefore, the Judges 
might in some degree restrict the work- 
ing of the Bill. In the case of the ex- 
isting Liability Act, with one or two 
slight exceptions in the earlier cases, the 
Judges’ decisions had tended to enlarge 
and give value to the existing Act’ as far 
as possible. 
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Mr. BOUSFIELD explained that 
what he-said was that where they had a 
clause with vague and general words 
which would apply to a lot of simple 
eases obviously not within the purview 
of the Legislature the judicial interpreta- 
tion would be probably strained to cut 
the clause down and make it less 

eneral. 

Mr. LITTLE said, he understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s argument 
to be that from the past conduct of the 
Judges when they came to this clause 
they would endeavour to whittle it down. 
That, however, had not been the manner 
in which the Judges had dealt with the 
existing Employers’ Liability Act. Let 
them see whether the clause was so wide 
that the Judges would be liable to do 
what his hon. Friend assumed. First, it 
must. be employment in which there 
must be some risk of injury, because 
the words of the proposed clause were 
clear on that point. The Judges 
would make the inquiry, first—was it 
employment in which there was some 
risk of injury? The next thing they 
would have to consider was whether the 
risk of injury could be mitigated or re- 
moved, because if it could not be miti- 
gated or removed by some reasonable 
precautions, then this clause would not 
apply. But having these two risks, the 
risk of injury to health, and then that 
risk which might be mitigated or removed 
by the use of reasonable precautions, 
why the employer should not have to use 
these reasonable precautions he really 
could not see. The employer was to be 
the person who was to be responsible. 
If he understood the argument of the 
right hon. Member for Bury it was that 
in this case they were going beyond the 
general purview of the statute, because 
even in a case where the employer could 
not look after his workmen, where the 
employer did not neglect reasonable pre- 
cautions, but where they were neglected 
by his servants, they were making -the 
employer responsible. But that really 
was the principle of the whole Bill. The 
object of the Bill was to abolish the 
doctrine of common employment, and to 
make the employer responsible for cer- 
tain acts or omissions of his servants, for 
which he would not have been respon- 
sible if the doctrine of common employ- 
ment were still to remain. He, therefore, 
suggested that there was no reason what- 
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ever for endeavouring to further limit 
this clause. To deal with the question 
of health was of the highest importance, 
and how could they effectually deal with 
it if they did not make the employer 
liable for the negligence of his servants ? 
They wanted to make the employer keen 
himself to see that all his men used 
reasonable precautions, and he should 
object to any alteration which would 
limit the obligations of the employer in 
this respect. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY believed 
the Home Secretary had not yet spoken 
on this Amendment, therefore he rose for 
the purpose of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell them exactly how he 
stood with regard to the Amendment, 
which he said he would accept, but 
which he was quite sure neither the right 
hon. Gentleman nor the House under- 
stood the effect of at this moment. It 
appeared that the hon. Member for West 
Ham wanted to insert these words 
so as to limit the matter to the conduct 
of the employer. The hon. Member 
opposite interpreted the intention of the 
hon. Member for West Ham as_ being 
to cause his Amendment to apply to the 
conduct of the employé or fellow-servant, 
and, obviously, if that was the intention 
of the hon. Member for West Ham, that 
would cause a possible exception to the 
rule laid down in Clause 1. They had 
not yet heard from the Home Secretary 
whether he still consented to the Amend- 
ment in the first place, whether he 
considered it necessary in the second 
place, and, if so, how he stood in regard 
to limitations of this kind. It was im- 
possible for them to forget that, at the 
outset of the discussion, the Home Secre- 
tary gave it as his opinion that the 
clause was unnecessary, and did not 
alter the present law. The right hon. 
Gentleman must be taken, to some ex- 
tent, to have modified his opinion, on 
some such theory, he presumed, as that 
there was a lower degree of negligence 
which was not covered by the very 
simple and direct words in Clause 1, and 
that this lower degree of negligence 
might consist in a negative attitude on 
the part of either master or man towards 
certain possible things which might be 
done. He supposed, therefore, that 
when the Home Secretary accepted that 
Amendment he meant that he intended, 
where the master was guilty of that 
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lower degree of negligence, he should be 
made liable. Altogether, he thought it 
very necessary they should know how 
they stood, and he thought the moving 
of this Amendment made it necessary 
gravely to consider whether they would 
not by adopting the clause at all—which 
they still had an opportunity of objecting 
to—be bringing into the law an ambiguity 
which the Home Secretary at the outset 
said he feared. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) 
fully followed the object of the 
Member for West Ham in moving the 
insertion of these words, which, he took 
it, would fix the employer with responsi- 
bility and liability, and also the object of 
other Members in thinking the result 
would be to limit the operation of the 
section. But he did not think that either 
one result or the other would follow. 
He thought the addition was needless, 
and would be ineffective. In the first 
place, the context, especially the word 
“workman,” which occurred twice, 
led to the inevitable conclusion that 
the responsibility for want of reasonable 
precautions must be on the part 
of the employer. It could not be 
anything else, because the workman was 
to be at liberty to recover, and the re- 
covery would be against the employer. 
He thought, therefore, that the alteration 
was clearly implied and unnecessary ; and, 
secondly, that the words proposed, “ on 
the part of the employer,” would not 
prevent the operation of a well-known 
rule of law, gui facit per alium facit 
per se, and if a servant had been 
guilty of negligence, it would not 
absolve the principal in any degree 
whatever, who, having done that act 
through an employé, would still be liable 
for any injury resulting therefrom. He, 
therefore, thought there was no real need 
for the Amendment, and that it was 
designed to make clearer what was 
already clear and inevitable. 

Mr. ABRAHAM _ (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) thought the Member for West 
Ham would be the last man to desire to 
whittle down the benefits of this Bill, 
but he was afraid if the Amendment was 
accepted it would make it more difficult 
to maintain their position as they had it 
now under Clause 1. They were told 
that the liability was fully covered and 
provided for by Clause 1, therefore it 
was quite useless to have these words at 
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all, and he hoped they would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. ASQUITH desired to say a word 
or two upon this Amendment. When it 
was proposed he rather hastily, perhaps, 
threw out the suggestion that the Go- 
vernment were disposed to accept it ; but 
he confessed that, after listening to the 
discussion, he did not think it would, if 
inserted, mitigate in any way the effect 
of the clause, or produce the bad results 
anticipated by some hon. Members below 
the Gangway. He did not think that 
the clause would be construed by any 
Court as referring to precautions to be 
t ken by anyone else than by the em- 
ployer, or by someone else under his 
direction for whom he was responsible. 
What was the case they were dealing 
with ? It was the case of an industry 
which, although not in itself necessarily 
injurious to health, yet unless the em- 
ployer carried it on on a wholesome and 
reasonable system, might produce risk to 
those whom he employed. Therefore, 
it was obvious that the burden of 
taking the precautions was a burden 
which the law cast on the em- 
ployer, so that the insertion of the 
words would not really make a great 
difference to the construction of the 
clause. With regard to the words “the 
neglect of such reasonable precautions,” 
whether the words “on the part of the 
employer” were inserted or not the 
neglect might be neglect on the part of 
anybody in the service of the employer, 
but that would be neglect for which the 
employer was always responsible. On 
mature consideration he had come to the 
conclusion that the insertion of the words 
might give rise to ambiguity, particularly 
in the comparison of the first and second 
clauses, and as they were not necessary 
for the object the hon. Member had in 
view, and with which he sympathised, 
perhaps the hon. Member would be well 
advised in withdrawing the Amendment. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, the result of 
what had just fallen from the right hou. 
Gentleman was this: In his view the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Ham would not have the effect 
which the right hon. Gentleman led them 
to believe in the first instance he ex- 
pected from it—namely, that it would 
not exempt the employer from responsi- 
bility or liability for the negligence of 
any servant in his employment by whom 
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a fellow-servant was injured. Just let 
them see what they were doing by this 
clause. As he read the clause it created 
a new sort of negligence, actionable 
negligence, which was not negligence at 
Common Law. He believed that to 
employ men in an employment that was 
dangerous to health without taking pre- 
cautions, provided always they laid no 
traps and there was no concealed danger, 
was not negligence at Common Law. 
They were saying by this clause that they 
would treat it as statutory negligence 
to carry on an employment dangerous to 
health unless they took reasonable pre- 
cautions. He thought that was the true 
effect of the clause, and that being the 
effect of the clause whether they put in 
these words or not, and however careful 
an employer might be, it would be in the 
power of a servant to make him liable 
to an action by frustrating or suspend- 
ing the operation of these precautions. 
Take the case of a manufacturer in 
whose place of business, by reason of the 
operations carried on, there was a good 
deal of dust. That employer might 
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have the best apparatus known, and have 
adopted every precaution to destroy or 
allay the dust, so as to obviate injury to 


his workmen; but notwithstanding all 
these precautions, suppose the health of 
some of his workmen was injured by 
the neglect of a fellow-workman, there 
could not be a doubt that as the clause 
stood there might be an action against 
the employer, although he had done his 
best to adopt the greatest possible 
precautions, and even with the words of 
the Member for West Ham in the 
clause the employer would be liable. 
He understood that was what the Go- 
vernment meant; but to say that of all 
employments, and not to confine it to 
employments dangerous in themselves, 
was to enlarge the scope of the clause 
into a field in which he had not surveyed 
the whole extent. He did not know that 
there was any employment which did not 
carry with it some risk of injury to 
health. For instance, a man could not 
be a stable boy without risk of being 
kicked by a horse, and there was no 
employment in which there might not 
be, under given circumstances, some in- 
jury to health. It seemed to him that 
under this clause they were laying down the 
proposition that not only the employer 
himself should take every reasonable pre- 
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caution to prevent that possible injury to 
health arising, but they were going to 
make him liable for the frustration of 
the beneficial action of those precautions 
by the negligence of a servant. In the 
ease of Common Law negligence the 
House had decided that the employer 
should be liable to his servant for such 
negligence as would render him liable to 
a third person ; but this clause introduced 
a new kind of negligence, a definition of 
wrong which was not known to the 
Common Law as it now stood. The 
Court would experience great difficulty 
in saying what was the neglect of rea- 
sonable precautions by a servant which 
would render his employer liable for 
injury to another servant. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, the late Home Secretary appeared 
to suggest the extraordinary proposal 
that, whereas the doctrine of common 
employment was to be abolished in every 
other part of the Bill, it was to be re- 
tained in this clause. He was quite sure 
the House would not listen to suggestions 
so extraordinary as that. The real truth 
was, this clause professed todo what was 
no new thing in Acts of Parliament. It 
was mainly declaratory. That was to 
say, if there were any doubt as to whether 
the Common Law would cover cases of 
that kind, such as employment injurious 
to health iu which special precautions 
ought to be taken, then that doubt would 
be removed by the clause before the 
House. He was inclined to agree with 
the Home Secretary that the Common 
Law would cover cases of this sort, and 
he did not think the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition was very well founded, the previous 
night, in his sneer at the view taken by 
this House that the exposition of the 
Common Law was naturally expansive, 
and as the needs of society changed a 
more liberal view was taken on these 
points than might have been taken 25 
years ago. If there were any doubt as 
to whether the Common Law would 
cover such a case, it was quite appro- 
priate that that donbt should be re- 
moved by such a clause as the present. 

*Mr. LEIGH (Stockport) said, that 
an employer might have the best pos- 
sible appliances for removing injurious 
elements from his place of manufacture, 
but if he neglected to look after these 
appliances he might almost as well be 
without them. He thought it was of the 
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greatest importance, not only that the 
employer should be compelled to use the 
best appliances, but also that he should 
be compelled, under penalty, to see that 
these appliances were well looked after, 
and not allowed to fall into disuse. He 
knew from experience that though a 
manufactory might be well equipped, yet 
through the negligence of those em- 
ployed to look after them many appli- 
ances were allowed to fall into decay. 
The clause would make an employer 
liable in such cireumstances, and he 
hoped it would not be altered. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) felt that 
the clause had entirely changed the 
character of the Bill, and that the House 
had adopted it without mature con- 
sideration. The Bill was laid before the 
House after having been considered by 
probably the whole of the employers of 
this country, who expected that it would 
become law as it then stood. The 
clause, as it was originally drawn, might 
have been particularly appropriate and 
applicable to certain trades distinctly in- 
jurious to health, but to apply the clause 
as it now stood, mutilated as it had been, 
to the whole of the employments of this 
country, was a step the employers had 
never had an opportunity of considering, 
and it might do great mischief to the 
interests of the working people of this 
country. It was too much the fashion 
in the House of Commons for Members 
to speak of employers as if they con- 
stantly neglected their duties towards 
those intheir employ. Let him give the 
House his own experience. He had had 
experience of workpeople, as an employer, 
all his life. He was brought up in a 
manufactory, had worked alongside of 
workmen, and knew something of their 
habits, and he had tried to care for the 
health of his workpeople. On one occa- 
sion, thinking the temperature in a 
certain part of his works was unhealthily 
high, he wanted to introduce some venti- 
lation. He tried to induce the men to 
adopt various plans for improving it, but 
without success, and finally he put in 
“Tobin's ventilators.” What was the 
result ? He never went into the works 
but what he found these ventilators 
stopped up by the workmen, who would 
not have them. This was « clear in- 
stance of the difficulties of employers who 
cared for the health of their workpeople. 
Yet under the clause, if one of his work- 
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men died from a cold taken there, he sup- 
posed he would be liable. Had one of his 
men taken his death from cold contracted 
through the ventilators he supposed he 
would have been liable. There were 
two sides to this question. The instance 
he had given was only one of hundreds 
of such cases. It was the experience of 
every employer of labour who desired to 
eare for the health of his workpeople that 
his great difficulty was not to provide 
the means of promoting the health of his 
workpeople while they were at work, but 
to induce the men to adopt them. In 
adopting this clause the House, without 
due cousideration, was taking a step 
which might handicap employers of 
labour, and which was against the interests 
of the workmen themselves. It was too 
much the fashion to speak of these ques- 
tions as the interests of the employers ; 
but the interests of the employers were 
the interests of the employed, and the 
House could take no step which would 
limit the employment of the workpeople 
of this country by increasing their diffi- 
culties of competing with their com- 
petitors without inflicting injury on the 
mass of workpeople of the country. He 
should certainly vote against the addition 
of the clause to the Bill in its present 
form. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, that, in 
deference to the opinion of the Home 
Secretary, he would ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
moved, as an Amendment, to insert after 
the word “ precautions ” the words 
“known in the trade.” He said that 
nothing could be worse in action 
brought for injury than to have scientific 
witnesses employed ad hoc suggesting all 
kinds of precautions which might have 
prevented the injury in respect of which 
an action was raised. It was not suffi- 
cie.t to say that the precautions should 
be reasonable. ‘There ought to be some 
safeguard that the precautions ought to 
be those fairly in the contemplation of 
the master when he was made liable for 
neglecting to mitigate or remove risk of 
injury to health, and not those merely 
suggested by scientific witnesses. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


an 
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Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, after the word “precautions,” to 
insert the words “known in the trade.”—(Sir 
R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL (Hackney, 8S.) 
said, the Government thought the 
clause as it stood would not lead 
to the dangers which the hon. 
and learued Gentleman apprehended. 
The question would have to be decided 
before a jury of business men, and what 
better tribunal could there be to decide 
what, in all the circumstances of the case, 
were reasonable precautions ? It would 
be a very strange jury which would come 
to the conclusion that the absence of some 
ingenious contrivance, unknown to any- 
body employed in the trade, was the 
absence of reasonable precautions. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that, after all they had heard, it seemed 
tohim that the clause was a good lawyer's 
clause. There were many questions in 
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it which would have to be determined 
hereafter, probably at enormous expense. 
Here was a proposal which the hon. and 


learned Gentleman who had moved it 
said would carry out the meaning of the 
clause; and if that was so, why not 
insert it in the clause? He contended 
they should not leave it to a jury to 
determine what Parliament could de- 
cide itself by the insertion of the words 
proposed. P 

Sir H. JAMES expressed the hope 
that the Amendmeut would not be 
pressed. There was great liability un- 
connected with any trade. The Bill, for 
instance, gave a remedy to domestic 
servants. How could they in such a 
case deal with precautions “known in 
the trade” when no trade existed? To 
accept the Amendment, he considered, 
would be to indirectly limit the clause to 
known trades 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, the effect of this clause 
would be to extend the scope of the Bill, 
not merely to cases of injury arising from 
accidents, but to cases of illness. The 
Amendment was not an unreasonable 
Amendment. In its original form the 
clause applied only to dangerous trades, 
and so long as it was thus limited, it was 
obvious that the reasonable precautions 
would have to be germane to such 
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dangerous trade. The limitation having 
been eliminated, and the clause made 
general in its character, it appeared to 
him that unless the Amendment were 
accepted serious danger of litigation 
would result, and for this reason : causes 
of illness were excessively vague, whilst 
the cause of an accident was perfectly 
definite. It would be very difficult to 
decide, if the precautions to be taken 
were not in some way defined, whether 
illness was caused by carelessness on the 
part of the employer or whether it arose 
from some other cause. Some words 
were necessary, he thought, and he 
hoped the House would take the words 
suggested by the late Attorney General, 
If some such words were not inserted it 
was perfectly clear that the dangers 
against which the clause provided would 
have no necessary connection with the 
particular character of the employment. 
He believed that as matters stood there 
was danger in leaving the clause in its 
present indefinite form, and he hoped 
the question would be decided by the 
acceptance of the Amendment. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, the object his right hon. Friend had 
in view was not imaginary. There were 
factories in the North of England where 
difficulties might arise, and it was evident 
that the words were necessary for the 
protection of the masters in particular 
kinds of trades. They provided that a 
master should not be liable for a thing 
that was not known to be dangerous. 
He took the cuse of ventilation in fac- 
tories, and he would point out that there 
were various methods of ventilating re- 
commended by different experts; and a 
manufacturer might be held liable for 
having adopted one method instead of 
another which the jury might consider 
superior. He thought the Government 
would see that a man should not be 
liable if he was not exactly in the van 
of science, and did not adopt the latest 
and best methods of protecting his work- 
men. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
he thought there was ground for giving 
a little more serious consideration to 
the Amendment. ‘There were limita- 
tions which ought not to be lost sight 
of, and whieh should be met by the 
clause. He thought the words “in the 
employment” might meet the objection 
raised by the right hon. Member for Bury 
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to the words proposed. There would 
then be no reference to the trade at all. 
The chief ground on which he supported 
the Amendment was that matters of 
science, though known to the leaders of 
the trade and to scientific men, were very 
slow in filtering down to the general 
body of the community, and what might 
appear reasonable to a jury, after 
the fact, might not have been so 
clear previously. New inventions were 
often long in debate as to their prac- 
ticability or otherwise. Again, it was 
said that the best tribunal to decide what 
was reasonable was a jury ; but it must 
be remembered that it would have to be 
a jury of five, not of 12, as had been said, 
in a County, and not a jury in a Superior, 
Court which would have to decide in 
this case. While he thought that all 
precautions for health were in the end 
economical and beneficial to the em- 
ployer, and while he disagreed from the 
observations of theright hon. Member for 
Leeds, he thought that if such matters 
were pushed too far, the consequences 
and cost and loss would ultimately fall 
upon the employé as well as upon the 
employer. , 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 97 ; Noes 
230.—(Division List, No. 313.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER : The next two 
Amendments on the Paper, in the name 
of the hon. Member for Maldon Division 
(Mr. Dodd) and the hon Member for 
North Hackney (Mr. Bousfield) are out 
of Order. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved the 
following clause :— 


(Employer not liable in certain cases.) 

“No employer shall be liable for the act of 
any person whose employment by him is com- 
pulsory under the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament, nor for any act done by such em- 
ployer under the compulsory provisions of any 
Act of Parliament, nor for any act or thing 
which has been certified by any public official 
acting, or purporting to act, under the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament, to have been 
rightly done.” 
He said, he intended this clause to clear 
up matters about which there was some 
doubt. In the first place, there was 
some doubt as to whether a pilot imposed 
upon a ship by Act of Parliament was or 
was not in the service of the employer. 


Sir A. Rollit 
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His own opinion was that the pilot was 
in the service of the person who employed 
him. He was bound to take a pilot. 
The pilot was on board for the purpose 
of indicating the dangers of the channel 
and the proper way of avoiding them ; 
but he had not complete charge of the 
vessel. On the contrary, it had been 
again and again established that if he 
neglected his duty or made serious mis- 
takes the owner or captain had a right to 
supersede him then and there. He (Mr. 
Gibson Bowles) had had to do this him- 
self in a case where the pilot knew the 
danger of the shore, but not the handling 
of the ship. It would be a great hard- 
ship if, when an Act of Parliament had 
imposed upon him a man to take charge 
of his vessel, and if, in consequence of 
any neglect on the man’s part, an 
accident happened, the owner should be 
held liable for the negligence. It would 
be harder still if the owner were held 
liable for the negligence of a person im- 
posed upon him by the law of a foreign 
State. As to the second point of the 
clause he would point out that an owner 
was not allowed to choose his own 
officers or captain, but was restricted to 
a certain number of persons who had 
passed specified examinations and re- 
ceived specified certificates from a Public 
Department acting under Act of Parlia- 
ment. In like manner an owner was not 
allowed to choose his own anchor or 
cable. If the cable had a secret flaw in 
it and broke in consequence, killing a 
man, surely the owner ought to be 
exempt from the negligence which was 
not his, but which, if it was anybody’s at 
all, was that of the Board of Trade or 
the testing house. He merely wished to 
make it clear as to where the responsi- 
bility snould rest. 


Clause (Employer not liable in certain 
cases, )—(Mr. Gibson Bowles,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, the House would 
agree that the hon. Member in this pro- 
posal was providing for an imaginary 
danger. There was no dissentient voice 
amongst the lawyers in the House to the 
principle that an employer was not liable 
for the negligence of a pilot he was com- 
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pelled by Jaw to employ so long as he 
did not interfere with the pilot. When 
the hon. Member took control of his ship 
he became liable, but up to that moment 
he was perfectly safe. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman would 
find that theory laid down in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act. 

*Mr. ASQUITH said, it had been 
decided by Courts of Law, and was a 
well-established principle in law. The 
same observation applied as to anchors 
and cables. ‘The owner could not be 
held responsible for latent defects if he 
was not aware of their existence. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
afterthat assurance from the Home Secre- 
tary he was ready to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

*Sir E. HILL (Bristol, S.) said, he 
desired to draw attention to one matter. 
In a case where the captain of a ship 
died in a foreign port and a new captain 
was appointed by the Consul, the owner, 
who was not responsible for the appoint- 
ment, should not be held liable for 
the captain’s negligence. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: In such a case 


the Consul would be acting as the agent 
ex necessitate of the owner. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, he wished 

to move the following Clause :— 
(Mother of orphan, &c., may sue.) 

“Tn the case of an accident resulting in the 
death of an illegitimate child or an orphan, the 
mother of such illegitimate child or the guar- 
dian of such orphan shall, for the purposes of 
this Act, be entitled to take out administration 
and sue for damages.” 

He trusted the Government were prepared 
to accept this very reasonable proposal. 
He had known several cases in which the 
mother of an illegitimate child killed at 
its employment had been barred from 
raising any action solely on account of 
the illegitimacy, the claim being other- 
wise a good one. He had also known a 
case where a person who had adopted an 
orphan had been barred in like manner 
in consequence of not being the parent, 
or legal personal representative, of that 
orphan. His clause would not widen 
the liability of employers in any appre- 
ciable degree ; but if it were accepted 
it would be an act of justice to persons 
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who might otherwise suffer serious 
wrong. 


Clause (Mother of orphan, &c., may 
sue, )—( Mr. Keir-Hardie,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the Govern- 
ment had considerable sympathy with 
the object the hon. Member had in 
view ; but it was necessary to point 
out that his proposal would go 
far beyond Lord Campbell’s Act. 
A still greater objection to the 
clause was that, after all, it touched only 
a small corner of a great question, and 
in the opinion of the Government this 
was neither the time nor the way to deal 
with these cases. They were, therefore, 
unable to deal with the question. 


Question put, and negatived. 
*Sir E. HILL moved— 


In Clause 1, page 1, line 9, to leave out from 
“ compensation,” to end of section, and insert 
“from his employer in accordance with the 
scale in the Schedule to this Act, provided that 
the injury has not been caused by his own 
wilful act, and he shall have given notice of 
his claim within three weeks of the accident, 
or if on board ship, within three weeks of the 
jam iy arrivalin a port of the United King- 

om. 


He said, that an Amendment identical 
with this had been on the Notice Paper 
for some time past in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
who, he regretted, was not present to give 
it the force of that eloquence and experi- 
ence so peculiarly the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own. The hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Provand) had also given 
notice of the Amendment, but he, too, 
was absent. They had now been dis- 
cussing the Bill for some days, and the 
discussion had only made him the more 
feel that the Amendment which he pro- 
posed provided what was really the only 
way out of the difficulties which sur- 
rounded the vexed question of employers’ 
liability. During the Debate a good 
deal had been said about employers 
wishing to whittle away their liability, 
and about shipowners even desiring 
special exemption. He did not wish to 
make himself the defender of employers 
generally or of shipowners in particular ; 
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but as regarded the last-named, he would 
only point, in answer to remarks which 
had been made, to the position in which 
our Mercantile Marine stood at this 
moment and to the vastly improved 
position of sailors as regarded wages, 
food, and lodging. Were anything further 
reasonably demanded than was already 
given he was sure that the shipowners 
would not be opposed to it. They were 
all anxious to do justice to the workers 
of the country. He claimed that his 
Amendment should be accepted for that 
very reason. The Bill, as it now stood, 
would, he thought, tend to stimulate those 
feelings of opposition and __ irritation 
between employers and employed, which 
were so very detrimental to the public in- 
terest ; whilst his Amendment,he ventured 
to say, would smooth away difficulties and 
tend to foster those feelings without which 
he was sure the prosperity of this 
country, and the commercial supremacy 
of this country, would not be maintained. 
There could be no doubt that the House 
—and possibly the country also—ac- 
cepted the principle that employers 
should compensate their workmen under 
certain conditions. Some persons might 
have the opinion that workmen got paid 
somewhat in proportion to the danger of 
their various employments, and that, 
therefore, it should be left to them 
themselves to make such provision for 
accidents as might be desirable. He ad- 
mitted that there was something to be 
said for that argument, though at the 
same time he should deeply regret to see 
any Act of Parliament put on the 
Statute Book which would discourage 
provident measures on the part of em- 
ployers or employed. They were not, 
however, at present called upon to dis- 
cuss this point. They were practically 
all agreed on the principle of compensa- 
tion for accidents. It only remained to 
be considered to what extent it should be 
carried. The Bill of the Government 
might be briefly described as one for un- 
limited compensation for accidents when, 
and only when, negligence could be 
proved. If the Amendment which he 
now proposed were accepted, the Bill 
would become a Bill for limited com- 
pensation for all accidents. He was 
quite aware that this was a very serious 
extension of the Bill, but great as the 
extension might be it was desirable that 


it should be brought about. The Bill 
Sir E. Hill : 
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before the House had, in his opinion, 
two cardinal vices: First, it left the 
cases of personal negligence, misadven- 
ture, or the act of God untouched ; and 
next, it must of necessity lead to much 
litigation, and put money into the hands 
of the lawyers instead of into the hands 
of the workpeople. There were many 
accidents—indeed, they were the majority 
—which had no possible connection with 
employers’ negligence. Such, forexample, 
were many explosions in pits, the burst- 
ing of boilers, wrecks in storms, en- 
tanglement in machinery, or injury to the 
eye from sparks. But the families of the 
poor men injured in such cases equally 
as much required compensation as if the 
accidents had occurred through the 
negligence of the employers. Industries 
could not be carried on without such 
accidents happening from time to time. 
Compensation should be paid, and would 
fairly belong to the cost of production. 
It should, in fact, be of the nature of an 
increase of the wages sheet. If the 
negligence of the employer must be 
proved before compensation was given, 
there would be a natural tendency on the 
part of the workmen to assert that there 
had been negligence, and on the part of the 
employer to deny it. Other considera- 
tions than of a pecuniary nature would 
arise. No man would care to sit down 
quietly under the charge that through 
his negligence people had been killed or 
injured. An employer would naturally 
be disposed to fight the question as a 
question of character and regardless of 
the money compensation which might be 
sought. Thus, under the Bill, a chronic 
element of discord between masters and 
men would be inevitably introduced— 
and he taought they had heard enough 
about the strained relations between 
those two classes. They could not 
possibly desire to have any legislation 
which would tend to increase that 
tension. Nodoubt large sums might at 
times be recovered from employers under 
the Bill, especially where the jury were 
vindictive, ignorant, or misinformed ; but 
in some cases the expenses would exceed 
the amount of compensation, and in the 
slighter cases the workinen would be 
indisposed to bring forward proof of 
negligence, and would get no compensa- 
tion at all. In many cases, again, the 
workmen would not have the means of 
taking legal proceedings. He submitted 
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that it was for the benefit of the 
workmen that the masters should 
be induced to insure their risks, 
and he should see no _ objection 
to the insertion of a clause com- 
pelling insurance in a Society having 
the approval of the Government of the 
day. It must be remembered that all 
employers were not rich—that, in fact, at 
times some of them became insolvent. If 
the Government in its wisdom saw fit to 
accept his Amendment, all the difficulties 
the House had been discussing for some 
nights would disappear. The injured 
workman would only have to prove that 
he was injured, and he would get compen- 
sation according to a graduated schedule 
which had been carefully prepared, and 
the plan would work automatically. 
There were only two conditions required 
for the obtaining of compensation—one 
was that the injury should not have been 
wilfully self-inflicted, and the other that 
there should be notice. The period he 
had put down was three weeks, but he 
was not wedded to that period. At the 
same time, he thought it only fair that 
the master should have uotice that 

*Mr. ASQUITH, on a point of Order, 
asked whether it was competent for the 
hon. Gentleman, by means of an Amend- 
ment, to raise the question of notice, 
seeing thatit had been already determined 
by the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the face of it 
such a course would be irregular. 

Sir E. HILL said, that in that case 
there would be only one condition— 
namely, that the injury should not be 
self-inflicted. It would be objected that 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham con- 
templated universal insurance. Well, 
that might be the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but it was certainly not his 
(Sir E. Hill’s). He had some inclination 
to regard favourably universal insurance, 
but he had never seen any scheme which, 
to his mind, was practicable. However, 
the Amendment should be considered, not 
in relation to such a proposal as that, but 
on its own merits. Another objection 
with which he did not agree was that if 
compensation for accidents were universal 
it would lead to negligence on the part of 
workmen, an argument he would not 
follow; for if an employer were made 
liable for all accidents, he would naturally 
take all means in his power to prevent 
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any. If the House would accept 
this Amendment it would simplify the 
Bill, and would be a boon to the working 
man. It would tend largely to the 
development of good feeling and con- 
fidence between employers and em- 
ployed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 1, page 1, line 9, leave out from 
“compensation,” to end of section, and insert 
“from his employer in accordance with the 
scale in the Schedule to this Act, provided that 
the injury has not been caused by his own 
wilful act, and he shall have given notice of his 
claim within three weeks of the accident, or if 
on board ship, within three weeks of the vessel’s 
arrival in a port of the United Kingdom.”— 
(Sir EB. Hill.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, that this matter 
had been discussed very fully on the 
Second Reading upon an Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham ; it had also been dis- 
cussed at great length and with consider- 
able ability on the part of the advocates 
of the alternative scheme before the 
Grand Committee, and this was the third 
time in the course of the Bill upon which 
the question had been raised. Shortly 
stated, the alternative plan was this: 
instead of rendering the employer liable 
to his workmen, as he was already liable 
by the Common Law to a third person, 
for injuries caused by the negligence of 
his servants acting within the scope of 
his employment, the employer should be 
liable to the workman for all injuries, of 
every kind whatsoever, caused in the 
course of his employment, unless, indeed, 
they were due to the wilful act of the 
workman himself. Well, he (Mr. Asquith) 
need not point out that if this Amend- 
ment were adopted the Bill would prac- 
tically be gone. There would be substi- 
tuted for it an entirely different scheme, 
a novel scheme resting on no principle 
which, so far as he was aware, had ever 
yet been applied in our law. The scheme 
would, as the hon. Gentleman had said, 
require a carefully-graduated Schedule to 
carry it out, but in the present state of 
our knowledge such a Schedule must be 
regarded with the greatest perplexity 
and doubt. His first answer to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Gentleman—and he 
thought it was almost a sufficient answer 
—was that, whereas there was in this 
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country, and had been for years past, a 
well-defined and persistent demand on 
the part of the great body of the working 
classes for legislation such as it was pro- 
posed to embody in this Bill, there had not 
been any articulate demand on the part 
either of employers or workmen for such 
legislation as the hon.Gentleman proposed. 
As he had stated before the Grand Com- 
mittee, he had received innumerable com- 
munications from all parts of the country 
from persons representing both employers 
and employed on the subject of the Bill, 
but he could count upon the fingers of 
one hand the suggestions for this alterna- 
tive scheme of universal liability. He 
did not say anything in point of principle 
in hostility to such a plan. The time 
might come when public opinion would 
demand from Parliament a plan of that 
kind. That time would not come until 
public opinion was better informed of 
what would be the consequences of such a 
departure from the principles of our law, 
and of the legislative experiments on the 
subject. Attempts were being made in 
Germany and Austria, and in other 
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European countries, to establish universal 
insurance, but up to the present the re- 


sults of such attempts were open to grave 
doubt, and he was not at all satisfied that 
the position of the working man under 
any of the schemes of those European 
countries would be as favourable to him 
as it would be under this Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman had said—and it was a 
favourite argument in favour of the alter- 
native plan as against the plan of the 
Government—that the Amendment, if 
adopted, would to a large extentdo away 
with the necessity for litigation, the Go- 
vernment measure giving the workman 
his remedy only when he could show that 
the employer or some person in the em- 
ployer’s service had been guilty of negli- 
gence. In adopting that principle they 
were simply—as he had over and over 
again pointed out—removing an exemp- 
tion engrafted by judicial decisions on a 
principle that was almost as old as the 
Common Law itself ; that was to say, that 
a man who for his own purposes and 
profit employed others to carry out his 
interests and to act in his service ought 
to be, from a civil point of view, liable 
for accident caused to a third person 
through their negligence. It was said 
that because that principle was embodied 
in the Bill litigation was being multiplied. 


Mr. Asquith 
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This alternative scheme was aiso recom- 
mended as doing away with litigation 
altogether. He thought it was by no 
means entitled to claim such a superiority, 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
propose that employers should be liable 
in cases where the injuries wefe caused 
by the wilful act of the workman him- 
self. That is not such a simple expres- 
sion as the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
seems to think. He thought the Courts 
of Law would give it a much wider 
interpretation, and cases might arise 
under the doctrine of contributory negli- 
gence, which would lead to costly 
litigation, even where the injuries were 
not due to the workman’s own wilful act. 
The Government took their stand on the 
well-settled principle of our law, that as 
the employer selected his workmen for a 
particular purpose, as he had the means 
of ascertaining whether every man was 
competent tu perform the duties entrusted 
to him, as he had control over the course 
of the man’s employment, and could dis- 
miss him for negligence or want of skill, 
the employer was morally, and he 
ought also to be legally, responsible for 
all his workmen. That was a simple 
and plain principle, and in its application 
the Courts would be guided by the pre- 
cedents in the cases which have been 
decided for generations past. In bis 
view, there was a fatal objection to the 
alternative scheme, quite apart from the 
vague and indefinite character of the 
base upon which it stood. In the Go- 
vernment’s view the main object of a 
law of employers’ liability should be not 
to provide an easy system of pecuniary 
compensation for injury, but the safe- 
guarding the health and the life of the 
workpeople in the performance of in- 
dustrial operations by imposing on the 
employer a liability for the conduct of 
those operations being reasonably safe. 
It was not enough to have an insurance 
scheme against accident if they did not 
supplement, or rather preclude, it by 
rigorous enactments making it the in- 
terest of the employer to take every 
possible precaution agains, injury. The 
scheme of the hon. Gentleman, if incor- 
porated in the Bill and substituted for 
the scheme of the Government, would 
simply provide a system of compensation 
for workmen. The employer, he did not 
say would have no motive or incentive to 
be careful, but would not have the 
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motive or incentive which the Govern- 
ment’s proposal gave. If they ever 
came—and on that he made no prediction 
—to atime when it became practicable to 
provide by a general system of insurance 
for allinjury sustained by all persons in 
the course of industrial operations he 
was certain they should at the same 
time have to enact a stringent Code, 
possibly of Criminal Law, imposing on 
the employer the obligation, the sanction 
of which would then, he supposed, have 
to rest on fine or imprisonment, to take 
due care for the safety of his workmen. 
But the one without the other would be 
absolutely fatal to the object which they 
all had in view, which was to promote 
the greater safety of the workmen in all 
the various operations of industry. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, that when 
the Home Secretary stated that the 
scheme now suggested would practically 
do away with the Bill of the Govern- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman could 
not be met with a contradiction. It was 
quite true that his hon. and gallant 
Friend had proposed another and a 
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different scheme from that of the Go- | 


vernment ; and that, of course, at this 
late period of the Session was a serious 
objection. But when the Home Secre- 
tary went on to say that the scheme of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman only pro- 
vided compensation, while the scheme of 
the Government provided also a safe- 
guard for the safety of the workmen— 
that was a statement which he had 
challenged and controverted every time 
it had been made, and which he believed 
to be perfectly illusory. He maintained 
that it was not correct to say that the 
Bill supplied additional motive for care 
on the part of those it affected. It could 
not be repeated too often that the Com- 
mon Law guarded against the negligence 
of the employer, and that this Bill did 
not add one jot to the remedy under the 
Common Law. The only thing that Bill 
did was to make the employer liable for 
the carelessness of fellow-workmen, Of 
course that was good, so far as it went, 
for it increased the opportunities for ob- 
taining compensation which the work- 
man had hitherto at his command; but 
to say that by giving the workmen 
greater opportunities for going before 
a jury and claiming compensation 
against the employer would ensure care 
by the malfeasant fellow-workman more 
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than a scheme by which the amount of 
compensation was fixed without any 
appeal to a Court of Law, seemed to be 
trifling with the common sense of the 
House. The Home Secretary should 
not say that there was no demand for 
the scheme of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. Thousands of workmen most 
eagerly and passionately desired to take 
the scheme rather than take the chance 
of litigation, which was offered by the 
Bill. The best method of feeling their way 
towards this proposed system of insurance 
against all accidents—which he was 
sure was the inevitable end to which they 
were all tending, and without which the 
system of labour in this country would 
never be satisfactory—would be to allow 
people to contract themselves out of the 
Bill and to set up schemes of their own, 
provided always that assent to the 
scheme was given with entire freedom 
of conviction on the part of the workmen 
themselves that it was the best course 
to pursue. In that way they would get 
experience us to which was the best 
scheme, and which gave the best 
results to employer and employed. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had 
shut the door against any chance of 
that kind. He firmly believed that the 
end at which they ought to aim was 
based upon this principle—namely, that 
all the risks which were incidental to any 
employment were properly part of the 
cost of carrying on that employment. 
The compensation for the risks was not, 
and ought not in justice to be, based upon 
the footing on which damages were 
given as a compensation for negligence, 
because there was no personal fault in 
80 per cent. of the cases in the employer 
himself. Justice would be amply satis- 
fied by compensation based upon the 
damage suffered by the injured person, 
rather than upon a theory of punishment, 
There was often no personal or moral 
fault in an employer for an accident, and 
he ought not-to be treated as if there 
were ; but he ought to be called upon to 
provide out of the profits of his under- 
taking a reasonable and moderate com- 
pensation to the victims of accidents, while 
he was left liable to the full for the con- 
sequences of any proved neglect of his own. 
The Home Secretary suggested that the 
scheme of the Bill would have to be 
assisted by provisions imposing criminal 
liability. He, for one, should not at all 
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object to such a provision. It was right 
that the law should treat as criminal not 
only neglect which caused death, but also 
neglect which caused maiming or physical 
injury of any kind. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman talked of a criminal 
enactment against employers, it was a 
little singular that he should leave out of 
sight the expediency of also attaching 
criminality to the negligence of a fellow- 
workman, If they enlarged the Criminal 
Law they must enlarge it against em- 
ployed as well as against employer ; and 
then, with compensation for all accidents, 
whether due to negligence or not, they 
would have a satisfactory system. The 
Bill was certainly not final. He believed 
it would result in a vast amount of litiga- 
tion, with hardships to both sides, some- 
times to the employer and sometimes to 
the working man. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 


he thought the aim cf all Parties must 
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be to cover, in some way or other, all the | 
self, and it would prevent troublesome 


dangers to which workmen were liable 
in the course of theiremployment. He 
did not understsnd it to be a Party ques- 
tion to endeavour to get the best they 
could for the workers of the country. 
He was a little surprised, therefore, to 
hear the Home Secretary say that if the 
scheme of his hon. and gallant Friend 
were adopted the Billof the Government 
would be gone. Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman should not care about the Bill 
of the Government going if they got 
something better for the working people 
in return. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said that this proposed scheme was going 
into untried fields. But the whole mea- 
sure was going into untried fields. The 
House had just passed a clause which 
revolutionised the Bill. They had not 
only made it an accident Bill, but a Bill 
of health. 
unreasonable to complain because they 
took the opportunity of making the Bill 
a really effective one for all classes. 
What the working people wanted was a 
certain provision in case they were in- 
jured in any way in their business. That 
was perfectly reasonable. Now, the Bill 
only provided for at most 45 per cent. 
of the accidents which occurred, for the 
number of accidents in which there was 
negligence did not amount to nearly half 
the number returned. He was anxious to 
see all accidents provided for, providing 


it did not tend to decrease the care which | 
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the employer aud the employed should 
take to prevent accidents occurring. But 
it was childish to say that the Govern- 
ment Bill, which would affect only half 
the cases, would be a greater inceutive to 
the prevention of accidents than a scheme 
which proposed to give compensation for 
all accidents, however they arose. The 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that there would ultimately have to 
be some extension of the measure 
towards covering all accidents. There 
could be no doubt about that. It 
seemed to him only right that if a man 
was bona fide injured in the course of his 
business he should have some compensa- 
tion, and that if he were killed his re- 
presentatives should be looked after. The 
scheme put forward by his hon. and 
gallant Friend went a long way in that 
direction. It made every man understand 
distinctly that he would be provided for 
in every accident that might occur, if it 
were not wilfully brought about by him- 


litigation. Therefore, in the interest of 
the working people whom he represented, 
he strongly urged the adoption of the 
Amendment. If it were carried it would 
be a real and effective step in the direc- 
tion of securing a bona fide Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said that upon the Second Reading of 
the Bill he seconded the Amendment 
moved by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, and he addressed the 
House at some length in reference to the 
principle of the present Amendment. 
He recognised that the Debate was some- 
what forlorn—that it was too late, or if 
not too late that there was no hope of 
being able to induce the Government to 
accept the principle which they had 
advocated then and which they again 
put forward now. But he could not 
help thinking that a vigorous protest 
against the half measure of the Govern- 
ment, when they had the opportunity of 
giving a complete measure with the 
consent of both sides of the House, was a 
very proper thing to make. His right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, speak- 
ing against the Amendment, based his 
opposition to it ona foundation which, on 
reflection, he must see was not a genuine 
basis of opposition. He said the object 
of the Government was not compensa- 
tion, but to safeguard the lives of the 
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workmen. 
whatever in the Bill which tended to the 
greater safeguard of life than under the 
law as it at present existed. The Bill 
added nothing to the penalty under which 
an employer came for his own negligence, 
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which was the only way of safeguarding | 


life. What they wanted was to make it 
as expensive as possible for an employer 
to neglect proper precautions in 
the conduct of ‘his business, but 
the Bill did absolutely nothing 
whatever in that direction. The 
Bill made the employer liable for the 
negligence of a servant. It, therefore, 


did nothing to increase the probability | 


that an employer would take care that 
the injury to life was as small as pos- 
sible. In fact, the Bill when passed 
would lead to an extension of the present 
system of insurance by which employers 


fore, by taking the risk off the shoulders 
of the employer, would make him more 
negligent than he would otherwise be. 
If the Government were anxious to meet 
the Opposition in the matter there were 


many ways out of the difficulty which | 


the Home Secretary had suggested. For 


instance, while the Amendment would | 


form an insurance fund dealing with all 


classes of accidents the Common Law | 


liability of the employer might be allowed 


to remain, and might be used as a cumu- |“ : : 
| Mines Regulation Act of 1872, which 
| Act the Committee materially amended.. 


lative penalty. They might say that 
while an injured workman got com- 
pensation from the 
he would have an additional remedy 
against the employer at Common 
Law in case of culpable negligence. 


The right hon. Gentleman had said that | 
/understand why the Home Secretary 


there was no articulate demand for this. 


But the Government had not always | age en 
/men who belonged to existing Societies, 


Bill the | . . 
| of working-men on the other side. 


waited for that, and certainly when they 
introduced the Home Rule 
demand from Great Britain was very 
small and very inarticulate. 
however, a demand of a most unques- 
tioned kind, and it was shown by the 
fact that in the absence of legislation this 
system had been introduced voluntarily 
on a very large scale; and what could 
point more definitely to the necessity for 
some system of insurance ? Unfortunately 
by this Bill the Government were in- 
flicting a death-blow upon the extension 
of the voluntary funds, and were taking 
measures which might lead to the aboli- 
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insurance fund, | l : 
the view that there already existed that. 


There was, | 
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tion of the Societies already in existence, 
Although they could not hope to produce 
any impression on the Government, he 
felt that this opportunity of entering a 
protest was one that should not be lost 
sight of. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, a very im- 


| portant matter had been alluded to by 


the right hon. Gentleman, who stated 
that one great element in considering the 
proposition would be the fixing upon the 
employer of a general responsibility. But 
as regarded one important class of work- 
men that responsibility already existed, 
because in the mining industry every 
owner, manager, or agent of a colliery 
was liable not only for his own acts but. 
for those of the people under him. The 


provided for their liabilities, and there- | Committee which sat upon the question 


/of Employers’ Liability in 1886 had 


before thema gentleman of high character, 
a late President of the Miners’ Federation 
in Lancashire, who was widely respected, 


‘and was thinking day and night of 


nothing more earnestly than the greater 
safety of working miners. He was 
asked if it was his view that the Act 
had contributed to the more safe working 
of mines in Lancashire. His reply was 
that such was his view, but he added 
that safety was to be obtained under the 


Thus they had a high authority taking 


kind of protection in law which the 


‘right hon. Gentleman said that he desired 


to establish by his Bill. He could not 
declined to receive a deputation of work- 


seeing that he had received a deputation 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that a remark fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman to the 


| effect that no communication in favour 


of this proposal had reached him. Well, 
he thought that a most remarkable state- 
ment, because those who had moved 
personally among, and questioned, the 
working classes, knew what their real 
feeling was upon this point. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Hackney that, 
2R 
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while he could not hope to get this 
Amendment or anything like it accepted, 
they ought to enter a protest. He feared 
that the main reason for the attitude of 
the right hon. Gentleman was to be 
found in the fact that the Bill had 
emanated from the extreme section of 
Trade Unionists, and the Government 
were pledged not to depart from 
its terms, no matter what harm it 
might do to the great mass of the 
working classes. This was a Bill 
to give compensation to about 30 per 
cent. of the working men who met with 
accidents, and the Government refused 
to make it a Bill to include 100 per cent. 
Even the limited compensation now 
offered would be subject to all the delays 
and heartburnings of litigation. The 
Bill of the Government ought to be 
styled a Lawyers’ Relief Bill rather than 
an Employers’ Liability Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
right hon. Member is out of Order in dis- 
cussing the whole Bill upon this Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
was going to make his remarks in Order 
by pointing out that if this Amendment 
were accepted the measure would be 
converted into a real Compensation Bill. 
With regard to the feelings of the men 
themselves, he had questioned many of 
them on the particular point whether 
they preferred the Government Bill to a 
scheme under which all would get com- 
pensation, and the invariable answer was 
in favour of the latter plan. The 
suggestion of the Home Secretary, to the 
effect that the Bill would make employers 
more careful, did not hold good, for the 
workmen knew that all good employers, 
not only in their own interest, but as a 
matter of goodwill, used every possible 
effort to make the security of their work- 
men as complete as possible. Messrs. 
Tangyes, of Birmingham, might be cited 
as furnishing an answer to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The work- 
men in that firm had received over 
£2,000 under such a scheme as the 
Amendment suggested, whereas under 
the Bill as it stood they would receive 
about £100. Let the right hon. Gentle- 
man ask those workmen what their view 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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was, and he would find that 90 per cent. 
of them were in favour of the Amend- 
ment. Then what came of the very 
great stress he laid on the statement that 
he had received no communication in 
favour of a general scheme such as was 
provided for in the Amendment? The 
Government by their present attitude 
might secure the votes of a certain class 
of Trades Unionists, but they would lose 
the support of a great majority of the 
workmen, for, after all, the Trades Union- 
ists only numbered 700,000 or 800,000 
men, not a very large proportion of the , 
13,000,000 of the working classes in this 
country. He protested against the 
endeavours of the Government to defeat 
a proposal which would prevent many 
heartburnings among those who expected 
great things from the Bill, and which 
would make the compensation under it as 
general as possible. 


Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton) 
said, the evil the House ought to guard 
against on this matter was the promotion 
of litigation. He happened to take up 
the other day a recent number of the 
Labour Gazette, which contained a 
return of litigation which had occurred 
under the Employers’ Liability Act in 
the given month. There were 10 cases 
litigated ; five were decided in favour of 
the employer, and five for the workmen. 
In three cases there were appeals, and 
the net results of the 13 trials was that 
£384 was recovered. He would leave 
the House to judge what costs were in- 
curred in those 13 trials ; they might be 
sure, however, that the amount was far 
in excess of the sum recovered. In fact, 
the present Act was absolutely a dead 
letter so far as compensation to the men 
was concerned. More money was spent 
in law than the workmen received, and 
this no one desired. At any rate, the 
employers, while quite willing to give 
fair compensation to their workmen for 
accidents from whatever cause, were 
anxious that the money should go to 
the men, and not be spent in law. 


*Sir J.GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, S.) 
said, he did not think that the Amend- 
ment carried out what the workmen them- 
selves desired. He had had a great deal 
to do with railway insurance funds, and 
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the essence of the principle on which | 
these funds were established was that the | 
workmen contributed something towards | 
them, the result of the contribution being | 
that it made the men themselves more | 
eareful. He should vote against the pro- 
posal of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Bristol, although he desired to seea general | 
system of insurance, because the Amend-_ 
meut would encourage in the worst form, | 
instead of diminishing, carelessness on the | 
part of the men in the discharge of their | 
duties, inasmuch as, whatever accident 

might happen, the masters would be | 
bound to compensate them. Experience 

had shown that men constantly working in 
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danger became familiarised with it, and in | 
time utterly ignored that which would | 


terrify other men who were not accustomed 
to it. If the men had to contribute some- 
thing to the fund they would be careful 
to avoid accidents, either to themselves or 
to their fellow-workmen. He had never 
heard any workmen with whom he had 


discussed the matter demand that the | 


masters should be responsible for all 
accidents without any payment from 
themselves, and he did not believe that 
workmen generally desired such a system. 
Some day he hoped a satisfactory system 
of universal insurance would be es- 
tablished. That in operation on the 
Brighton line had worked very satis- 
factorily so far as the men were con- 
cerned, but it would not be suitable to 
all industries ; and if the Home Secretary 


in his leisure could draft a satisfactory | 


scheme for general use he would accom- 
plish a very great work. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
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outside the House and who inside the 
House, had made electioneering, partisan, 
and inflated statements as to the imagi- 
nary benefits which this Bill would 
confer, and, on the other hand, had 
indulged in misleading discouragement 
of all alternative schemes. The Bill 
itself provided no real protection, because 
it only gave a pecuniary indemnity or 
compensation, which was of less 
value than the indemnity or com- 
pensation which would be given 
if the Amendment were passed. 
It was clear that they were going to get 
nothing but an inferior indemnity unless 
they adopted some such Amendment as 
that before the House. Under the old 
Bill employers, by the exercise of dis- 
| crimination and care in the selection of 
their foremen and superintendents, could 
afford something more like protection to 
their workmen than this Bill could afford. 
The employers’ liability would, on the 
other hand, be by the present Bill in- 
creased to an amount that would render 
all care on their part useless, and it would 
| extend to cases of those whom they did 
not select or pay, whom they could not 
dismiss, and over whom they had no con- 
trol. He would support the Amendment, 
because he did not believe it would pro- 
mote want of care on the part of the 
workmen. The Home Secretary had 
asked if there were any precedent for the 
policy of the Amendment. He did not 
suppose there was any actual precedent, 
but there was a precedent which to a 
certain extent applied in the case of the 
liability of common carriers, but even in 
that no artificial system of obligatory 
/compensation was set up. The hon. 





field, Hallam) remarked that unexampled | Member for St. Pancras objected to the 
and unexpectedly rapid progress had | Amendment on the ground that it would 
been made with the Bill that evening, | not promote care on the part of the work- 
the only checks to that progress having | ™€0- He did not think it was open to that 


arisen on the Government side of the 
House. He rose to support the Amend- 
ment, which he admitted had been 
moved under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, for if it were carried the Bill 
would have to be totally recast, and a very 
difficult Parliamentary situation would be 
created. The hon. and gallant Member 
was not altogether to blame for bringing 
forward this Amendment ; but those 
persons were responsible for Amend- 
ments of this kind who, upon platforms 





objection. It would still beto the interest 
of the workmen to have their own fund 
side by side with the employers’ fund, 
and they would stand in a sort of relation 
of policemen or guardians to one another, 
thereby protecting the common fund. As 
compared with the Amendment, the 
Bill would positively promote want of 
care. It was the biggest insurance Bill 
that the House had yet seen, and it would 
greatly increase the number of employers’ 
liability insurances, The cost of these 
jnsurances must come either out of the 
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employers’ profits or out of the workmen’s | But they really did not know what the 
wages or out of some addition to the |Common Law was, and it was on account 
prices which consumers paid for the | of the uncertainty of the Common Law, 
manufactured articles. The chances were and on account of what the Home 
that the cost would fall upon the work- | Secretary himself had held to be an undue 
men. That was the issue they had before | extension of the Common Law, adopted 
them. He admitted that they could not | by the Judges during the last 40 or 50 
at that time give effect to their views, | years, that this Bill had been rendered 
but he heartily supported the Amend-| necessary. The Home Secretary had 
ment as a protest against the Government | based the necessity for the Bill upon the 
resistance to schemes which would confer | uncertainty of the Common Law. They 
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a real benefit on the working classes. 
Question put. 
The House divided:— Ayes 148; 
Noes 50.—(Division List, No. 314.) 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) moved an Amendment to Clause 
1, page 1, line 7, after “the workman’s 
employer,” insert “acting within the 


scope and duty of his employment.” He 
said, the clause did not simply place the 
workman in the same position he would 
have been in had he not been in the 
employer’s service ; it put him in that 


position if, and only if, negligence 
occurred on the part of the employer or 
of some other person in the same em- 
ployment. That being so, it seemed to 


him that the limiting condition of negli- | 


gence ought to be very closely scrutinised. 
It might be, without the words he pro- 
posed, that one servant might, without 
instructions, and not in the course of his 
duty or employment—even contrary to 
the express orders of his employer—do 
something which he had no business to 
do, and, through negligence, injure 
another workman in the same employ- 
ment. It seemed to him that that could 
not be the intention of the Bill, and 
surely in such a case there ought not to 
be an action against the employer. 
Again, the servant might be in a place 
where he had no right to be—a place 
where he ought not to be in accordance 
with his duties—and in that case, if 
negligence took place, the employer 
ought not to be liable for an injury so 
caused. He quite understood that he 
would be answered by a reference to the 
Common Law, and he would be told that 
in the case of a man not acting within 
the scope of his duty and employment, 
the employer would not be liable now to 
a third party under the Common Law. 


Mr. Stuart- Wortley 


_ were now making an exceptional Statute, 

' and it seemed to him that they ought to 
give the Judges such directions as would 
enable them to apply it according to the 
principles they intended to set up. 


| Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 7, after the word “ employer,” 
| to insert the words “acting within the scope 
and duty of his employment.”—(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 





| Question proposed, “ That those words 
| be there inserted.” 


| *Sir C. RUSSELL said, the Amend- 
ment was wholly and absolutely unneces- 
sary, and he thought if the hon. Member 
would read the clause he would see that 
| under the Bill the liability to a workman 
| was to be the same as the liability to a 
third person, and the liability to a third 
| person was very clearly defined by the 
law. If aman who caused injury to a 
third person was acting outside the scope 
of his employment, the employer was not 
liable for his negligence. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, the principle of the clause 
appeared to be that the employer ought 
to be under the same measure of liability 
to his servants for any injury that might 
be caused by the negligence of those in 
his employment as he was under to the 
public at large. ©The Amendment he 
had to propose did not abrogate that 
principle, but was intended to mitigate 
the cases of hardship and injustice which 
would, he thought, arise from its uni- 
versal application. The first part of his 
Amendment did but repeat in slightly 
different words the purport of the Home 
Secretary’s clause—that was to say, it 
swept away the doctrine of common em- 
ployment ; and he only altered the form 
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of the words to prepare the way for the , 
proviso that followed. The essence of the | 
Amendment was contained in the proviso. 
It could not be denied, even if, as the 
Home Secretary asserted, the employer | 
could be held to be morally accountable | 
for the negligence of an ordinary work- 
man, that his moral responsibility for the 
negligence of a manager or person | 
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ia a position of superintendence must be | 


very much greater; and the object of | 


. . ' 
this Amendment was to enable the JUTY> | has neither done or permitted, which have re- 


4 | | sulted from no neglect of his, or disobedience 
the Judge, to give expression to that | 


or if there should not be a jury to enable 


difference in assessing the damages to be 
paid to the injured person. 
Secretary rested his proposal to sweep 
away the doctrine of common employ- 
ment on the principle of the Common 
Law. The right hon. Gentleman took 
it for granted that the Common Law, 
which made the employer liable for the 
negligence of any person in his employ- 
ment, was a just, equitable, and expedient 
law. The right hon. Gentleman also 
assumed that where the Common Law 
made an employer legally responsible 
there was also « moral responsibility 
corresponding to the legal liability ; and, 
further than that, he assumed that the 
same considerations of justice and ex- 
pediency by which the Common Law 
might be defended in the case of third 
persons were equally applicable to the 
relation between master and servant. He 
had listened, he believed, to every impor- 
tant speech the Home Secretary had 
delivered upon this Bill, and he must say 
he had never heard any speaker of equal 
ability in whose argument dogmatic 
assertion played so large a part as it did 
in speeches of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Every one of the propositions he had 
stated seemed to him highly disputable 
and contentious. First of all, there was 
the assumption that the doctrine of the 
Common Law as applied to the relation 
between an employer and the public 
in general was a just and expedient 
law. It might possibly be expedient, 
though there was a good deal to be 
said even on that question, but he was 
bound to say that he entirely differed 
with the Home Secretary when he de- 
scribed it as being a just law, and in that 
opinion he did not stand alone. He might 
remind the House that the Select Com- 


mittee of 1876, the first Committee to 
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investigate the question of the em- 
ployer’s liability, pronounced the opinion 


| that the Common Law of negligence was 


very unjust, and operated with extreme 
harshness. The passage in which that 
opinion was given was so clear and 
explicit that he ventured to read it to the 
The Committee said— 

“That a man should be liable for injury 
occasioned by his own act, neglect, or permis- 
sion is obviously just. That a man shoul.l be 
liable for injury occasioned by acts whic: he 


to his order, or which he may have forbidden, 
is a result the justice of which it is not easy at 
once to recognise, and one which some eminent 
lawyers do not hesitate to describe as essen- 
tially unjust. Such, however, is, and since 


| the reign of Charles II. appears to have been, 


the law of this country as to injuries occasioned 
by servants in the course of their employment 
to persons not in the same employment. For 


| such injuries the masters employing the servant 


is liable, notwithstanding that the acts which 
occasioned them may not have been ordered or 
authorised, or may even have been forbidden. 
There is a strong concurrence of authority 
against the justice of this law, though there 
seems to be some difference of opinion as to its 
origin and historical development.” 


It would appear from that extract the 
opinion of the Committee of 1876 was 
that the Common Law on this subject 
was certainly unjust, and yet it was that 
very Common Law that his right hon. 
Friend had taken for the foundation of 
this Bill. If the Committee of 1876 
was right, as he had held it was right, 
in saying the Common Law of liability 
for the negligence of servants caused 
great injustice and hardship even as 
between the employer and a third party, 
still greater hardship and injustice was 
involved if the doctrine of common em- 
ployment was to be swept away. And 
for this reason: that strangers, except in 
certain special cases, rarely came within 
the possibility of injury from the servant 
of an employer acting within the scope 
of his employment. The case of fellow- 
servants under the conditions of modern in- 
dustry was very different. There was hardly 
any industry carried on upon the large 
scale that had become common during the 
present century, hardly any employment 
which did not involve dangers of injury 
caused by one workman to another ; 
in almost every industry there were 
dangerous things to be done, and 
where a considerable number of men 
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combined together in dangerous work, 
the negligence of one of them was almost 
certain to cause injury to another. It 
was clear those dangers must be regarded 
as dangers incident to the employment, 
which no care of the employer could 
wholly eliminate. The Home Secretary 
had described the doctrine of common 
employment as absurd; but he (Mr. 
Balfour) thought it was only fair to 
remind the House that the so-called absurd 
doctrine of common employment arose 
from an endeavour to correct those very 
defects of Common Law which he had 
been calling attention to. It was Judge- 
made law, no doubt, which made common 
employment a bar to an action for damages 
in the case of a servant who had suffered 
from the negligence of a fellow-servant. 
But for that matter Common Law itself 
was Judge-made law. He was ready to 
admit that Judge-made law was carried 
too far before the Act of 1880 was passed. 
He thought to lay down that the manager 
of a works, as well as the humblest work- 
man in the works, came within the defini- 
tion of a fellow-servant for whose negli- 
gence the employer was not liable was 
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Bill, that while professing to preserve a 
correspondence between legal and moral 
responsibility, it wholly failed to do so. 
The legal responsibility of the employer 
was equally great, whether the injury for 
which he had to pay compensation had 
been caused by his manager and represen- 
tative or had been caused by the humblest 
operative in his employment. He said it 
was very desirable, if the Home Secretary 
really desired to maintain any correspon- 
dence whatever between the moral and 
the legal responsibility, that there should 
be some way of meeting this objection. 
He had, therefore, put down the Amend- 
ment he now moved as an honest attempt 
to find a way out of the difficulty, and as 
such he commended it to the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 8, to leave out from the word 
“shall,” to the end of Sub-section (1) of Clause 
1, in order to insert the words “ not be deprived 
of the right to compensation and remedies 
against the employer by reason only that he 
was a workman or servant of the employer or 
engaged in his work. 

“ Provided that, in estimating the damages to 
be recovered in any action brought under the 
Act the jury (or Judge if there be no jury) may 
take into account the relation of authority, if 





distinctly unjust ; but it appeared to him 
they ran the risk of an opposite injustice | 
when they said that no difference was to 

be made between the manager and the 

humblest workman in an establishment, | 
but that the employer should be liable to | 
pay the same amount of damages for an | 
injury which was caused by the negligence | 


any, in which the person whose negligence in 
fact caused the injury stood towards the person 
injured in respect of the work on which that 
person was engaged.”—(Mr. Gerald Bulfour.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
| ‘have’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. ASQUITH: My hon. Friend 


of one as for an injury which was | who has moved this Amendment has 
caused by the negligence of the other, | very frankly admitted that, so far as his 


It was all very well to say the em- 
ployer was legally responsible for de- 
fault of his servants in the case of 
third persons; but it was impossible to 
exclude all considerations of moral re- 
sponsibility from the equities of the case. 
It appeared to him most extravagant to 
pretend there was an equal amount of 
moral responsibility attaching to an 
employer in the case of an injury which 
was caused by the negligence of one who 
was the representative and delegate of 
the employer, and in the case of an 


| object is concerned, the substance of the 
Amendment—not so much the words he 
proposes to substitute for the concluding 
language of the first clause of the Bill— 
is, in the proviso by‘ which he seeks to 
qualify and cut down the general principle 
of liability, thereby instituted. I appre- 
hend the real question we have to con- 
sider is the question raised by the 
| proviso—namely, whether it ought to be 
| the duty of the Court, acting through a 
| jury or a Judge if there is no jury, in an 
action brought under this Act to discrimi- 





injury caused by the negligence of one | nate in the quantum of damages awarded 
who was merely a fellow-workman with | to the plaintiff from the defendant—that 
other workmen in the employer's service. | is to say, from the employer—according 
It seemed to him to be the height as the person who immediately caused the 
of extravagance to pretend there could | injury stood to the employer in a lesser or 
be the same responsibility ; and this was, | greater degree, and was higher or lower 
in fact, the fundamental objection to the in the hierarchy of the employment? 


Mr. Gerald Ralfour 
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With reference to that proposition, I | 
have only a few observations to make. 
In the first place, it is conceded by my 
hon. Friend that according to Common 
Law if the injured person does not stand 
in the relation of servant or fellow- 
servant to the person whose act or de- | 
fault is the direct cause of the damage— 
if, in other words, the injured person is 
what we customarily call a third person— 
it makes no difference ; but if he stands 
in the relation of fellow-servant, the | 
amount of the responsibility is to rest on 
what may be the degree of importance of | 
the servant who caused the injury ; there- 
fore my hon. Friend proposes to establish 
a distinction in law as between the case 
where a third person is injured and the | 
ease where a fellow-servant is injured. 
That is, of course, contrary to the funda- 
mental principle of the Bill, which is to 
place the two persons in the same cate- 
gory and to abolish the doctrine—I will 
not go into the question whether it is 
wise or foolish, expedient or inex pedient— 
of common employment. The Amendment 
is totally contrary to the principles the 
framers of the Bill endeavoured to em- | 
body in the first clause. Then my hon. 
Friend goes on to the second part, with | 
which I have to deal. He says, however 
that may be in point of moral justice, 
and I suppose of public policy, it is | 
inexpedient that the employer should be 
held equally liable and answerable in the 
same amount of pecuniary compensation, 
whether the person whose act or default 
caused the injury was a person in the 
position of manager or foreman, or 
whether he be an ordinary servant. In 
reference to that argument I have to say 
that it has long been established that 
it is impossible in the actual course of 
litigation to discriminate between the 
relative degrees of responsibility of the 
employer in regard to the different 
persons who, for purposes of his own, 
he has taken into his employment and 
over whom he exercises equal control. 
And further, my hon, Friend must know 
the damages that are awarded a plaintiff 
for negligence resulting in personal 
injury are not damages in the nature of a 
fine or punishment, but damages in the 
nature of compensation to the plaintiff 
for the injury he has sustained. I am not 
aware—I am subject to correction on 
this—but I am not aware that, if a ques- | 
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tion of this kind were to come up in the 
present state of the law, where a fellow- 


_ being, not a stranger but a fellow-servant, 
‘had received an injury through the negli- 
| gence of 


a fellow-servant, that the 
Judges would be justified in directing 
the jury to have regard, in assessing 
the damages, to the particular position of 
At any rate, whether 
it be a misdirection in point of law, I 


| am perfectly certain the uniform practice 


both of Judges and juries has been to 


|give the plaiutiff, when you have once 


established the relation of master and 
servant, the amount of damages that is 
proportionate to the actual injury he 


‘has sustained. The Government cannot 


assent to the proposition. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman lays down as a canon 
that every Amendment was to be judged 
by this ove rule : that the fellow-servant 
was to be in the position of a stranger. 

Mr. ASQUITH : As good a position. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: As good a posi- 


| tion ; but the right hon. Gentleman put a 


stronger meaning upon it than was 
covered by Statute. A Stranger dealing 
with a carrier migat make a contract 
with that carrier whereby the carrier 
contracted out of all liability. That was 
perfectly lawful; but when they asked 
that the workman should be allowed to 
do it, this great principle of the right 
hon, Gentleman was flung to the winds, 
aud he set his face against any clause of 
that sort euvabling the fellow-servant to 
do anything that a stranger could do, 
His hon. Friend’s argument rested really 


| on this : that this vicarious responsibility 


was unjust in itself, and no argument 
would make it otherwise; it was tolerated 
in the case of a stranger, but the cases of 
the stranger were very few. When they 
dealt with a stranger everyone felt there 
were two men perfectly innocent, the 
stranger on the one hand, and the em 

ployer on the other. Which was to suffer ? 
Not the stranger, who knew nothing what- 
ever of the business, and could not foresee 
the danger, but the responsibility must 
fall on the master who employed the ser- 
vant, whose act of negligence caused the 
injury, and employed him in a busiuess of 
his own with which he must be supposed 
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to be acquainted. That consideration 
did not apply to this case, and not all the 
ingenuity of the right hon. Gentleman 
would ever persuade the common sense of 
this country that men engaged in a 
dangerous business of which they knew 
the danger, and only by their own 
vigilance could avoid the danger, 
and entered into contracts of service 
without making stipulations against 
the danger, no amount of ingenuity 
would persuade ordinary men of sense 
that they stood in the same position 
as a perfect stranger; therefore, this 
attempt of his hon. Friend was a very 
ingenious and, he thought, a very 
laudable attempt not to make it necessary 
that the jury should discriminate between 
the ranks and the higher hierarchy, but 
to enable them to do so. Surely it was 
not extravagant to say that, even in rela- 
tion to a stranger, the grossness of the 
negligence formed an element the jury 
might take into account in assessing the 
damages. Obviously negligence by a 
man who was in authority, who was 
trusted with the management of the con- 
cern, was a much graver offence than 
negligence on the part of a mere servant, 


and the master might be ex pected to bear a 
greater responsibility than in the case of 
a fellow-servant, who might be one of 
the very lowest inthe concern. It might 


be a case of a miner. The superior 
provided safety lamps, with a man to 
attend to their being properly locked and 
eared for, and had established the most 
rigid rules against the use of naked lights. 
Nevertheless, some subordinate servant 
picked the lock of his lamp, exposing the 
naked light, and thereby an explosion 
occurred. Surely that was a different 
matter, and ought to lead to a lighter 
responsibility on the part of the employer 
than if he had not supplied safety lamps 
at all. If his hon. Friend went toa 
Division he would vote with him. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, S.) 
said, a man injured through the careless- 
ness of a foreman suffered exactly in the 
same degree as if his injury were caused 
by the carelessness of a workman. He 
could not, therefore, agree with his hon. 
Friend who moved the Amendment. 
The whole gist of the matter was that 
if a man suffered from an accident he 
ought to be properly compensated. He 


Mr. Matthew 
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could not draw the distinction which his 
hon. Friend sought to draw. He was 
surprised that there should be any objec- 
tion to vicarious responsibility. If the 
master was to be responsible at all it 
must be vicariously. On the points 
raised they should not endeavour to in- 
struct the jury; they must leave them 
and many other points to the common 
sense of the jury, who would have a per- 
fect right to take all these matters 
into consideration. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted. 


*Str C. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
and the hon. Member who followed him 
ran full tilt at the doctrine of vicarious 
responsibility, and yet a little before his 
hon. Friends opposite sought to throw 
upon the employer the responsibility for 
every accident, even though he had 
nothing to do with the causing of the 
accident at all. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I did 
not vote for that. 


Sir C. RUSSELL said, he should be 
surprised if the hon. Gentleman did. If 
a man had established his right to com- 
pensation the only question was the 
amount which would indemnify him for 
the loss he had sustained. The Amend- 
ment would be impracticable in applica- 
tion. It proposed that the compensation 
should be considered with relation to the 
authority of the person who caused the 
injury ; so that where a man lost a leg, 
if the person who caused the injury was 
of inferior degree, then the man would 
be compensated as for an inferior leg, or 
as if he had lost a finger. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Attorney 
General twitted his hon. Friend with a 
change of front, but he thought that 
observation came with a bad grace from 
occupants of the Treasury Bench. There 
was, he held, fair ground and reason for 
change of front, and, although his friends 
might have performed such a change, 
they were only expressing opinions that 
were consistent with one another. The 
reason they supported the last Amend- 
ment was that they were anxious to have 
words defining a system of funds for 
dealing with the question. 
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Sir C. RUSSELL said, the last 
Amendment did not deal with funds. 


Sir R. WEBSTER begged pardon. 


Str C. RUSSELL said, the last 
Amendment had nothing to do with that 
question. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Attorney 
General had twitted his hon. Friend with 
voting for that Amendment, but he 
thought such observations were not 
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caleulated to facilitate the progress of | 


the Bill. He would suggest to him that 
his hon. Friend was not inconsistent. 
He was bound to say there was much 
force in the observations of the hon. 


Member who moved the Amendment. | 


When they were extending the rights of 


the workmen they should be allowed to | 


take into consideration the relations 
between the master and the servant. It 
was said that an attack was made upon 
the principle of vicarious responsibility. 
That was not so. When they made a 
master liable for an accident caused by 
a workman they imported the doctrine of 
vicarious responsibility. But it was not 
an unfair thing, in connection with the 
increased liability imposed upon the 
master, to consider whether the question 
of damages should be so strictly pressed 
against him. 
a Division he would support him, though 
he freely admitted that the question 
opened up was a large one, and he 
doubted whether it could be dealt with 
now. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, the Home Secretary said 
the principle under this clause was that 
the workman was to be put in the same 
position as a stranger. But a stranger 
was not a person of one kind. There 
were various kinds of strangers. What 
kind of stranger was the workman to 
be? It was very ambiguous at present. 
If the workman was not to be a work- 
man, what was he to be? They should 
not leave it to the Judges, but define it 
now. If a workman was damaged 
through the negligence of the head of 
the works or of some one in a consider- 
able position of authority it was a matter 
of elementary morals that he would have 
a higher claim to compensation than if 
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| he were injured through the carelessness 
|of a person in an inferior position. It 
| seemed to him they were bound, in intro- 
| ducing new rights for the benefit of dif- 
| ferent classes of people, to see that they 
were in some way brought into accord 
with elementary principles of justice. 
|The language of the clause was very 
| unsatisfactory; and the Amendment 
| dealt with the question. He thought they 
should have a proper definition of the 
| workman’s position. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, if 
the Amendment was one that would 
secure greater safety he would be glad to 


| support it. 


Amendment negatived. 
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| Mr. PARKER SMITH moved— 
Clause 1, page 1, line 11, at end, insert “ but 
had been as of right in the position where the 
| injury was caused to him.” 
He said, this was an Amendment covering 
, what he had said just now. It defined a 
great deal more clearly what was the 
meaning of the clause—the meaning of 
| what a workman really was. ‘The ques- 
tion was whether he was in the works 
as of right or whether he was a mere 
trespasser? The point was very am- 
biguous as the clause stood. The man 
might get there in a great many different 
ways. It appeared to him that this was 
/an extraordinary way to draw a Bill. 
He took it that the man would have 
rights—that he would not be as if he 
were in the works by invitation, but 
that he would have some remedy for 
injuries that might occur tohim. It was 
a matter of drafting, which could be 
remedied by the insertion of the words 
which he now moved. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 11, after the word “ work,” to 
insert the words “ but had been as of right in 
the position where the injury was caused to 
him.”—(CWVr. Parker Smith.) 





| Question proposed, “ That those words 
| be there inserted.” 


| Mr. ASQUITH said, the words were 


| wholly unnecessary. The clause provided 
|for the same remedies as if the workman 


| had been a third person ora stranger. So 
far as he was working in the place the 
words were unnecessary. How could 
they show that a man was there “as of 
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right” ? He thought the Amendment 
should be withdrawn. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
next Amendment was as follows :-— 


Clause 1, page 1, line 11, after “his work,” 
insert “but no action at law under this Act 
shall be commenced until fourteen days after a 
notice in writing has been given by the work- 
man or his representatives to the employer, 
stating with reasonable particularity the act of 
negligence relied upon, the nature of the per- 
sonal injury, the amount of compensation 
claimed, and the date when, and the place 
where, the injury occurred. No such action 
shall be brought unless such notice be given 
within fourteen days of the day when the cause 
of action arose ; the notice shall be signed by 
the workman, or by some person on his behalf, 
and may be served personally or sent by regis- 
tered post to his last or most usual place of 
abode.” 


He was not in love with the Amendment 
himself, and he would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 


next Amendment was also in his name, 
and read as follows :-— 

Clause 1, page 1, line 12, leave out sub-section 

(2), and insert,—*(2) Provided that a workman 
or his representatives shall not be entitled under 
this Act to any right of compensation or remedy 
against the workman’s employer in any case 
where it was the negligence of the workman 
himself which caused the injury, or where the 
workman knew of the negligence and failed, 
without reasonable excuse, to give or cause to 
be given within a reasonable time information 
thereof in writing to his employer or to some 
person having authority to remedy the negli- 
gence in the service of his employer.” 
He presumed that this Bill was to be 
made a Statute rendering the employer 
liable for acts done by himself or those 
in authority on his bebalf ; but it seemed 
unreasonable that the employer should 
also be held responsible for the act of the 
workman himself when the workman 
caused the injury. That could not be under- 
stood to be the meaning of the Bill. The 
employer might not know of the injury 
at all—if it were caused by the workman 
himself. The Amendment was, he 
thought, worthy of consideration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, to leave out sub-section 
(2) of Clause 1, in order to insert the words,— 
“(2) Provided that a workman or his repre- 
sentatives shall not be entitled under this Act 
to any right of compensation or remedy against 
the workman’s teglayer in any case where it 


Mr. Asquith 
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was the negligence of the workman himself 
which caused the injury, or where the workman 
knew of the negligence and failed, without 
reasonable excuse, to give or cause to be given 
within a reasonable time information there- 
of in writing to his employer or to some 
person having authority to remedy the negli- 
gence in the service of his employer.”—(WVr, 
Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “That  sub- 
section (2) of Clause 1 stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. BaLrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. As regarded the first part, it was 
unnecessary, because it was simply an 
expression of the existing law as to con- 
tributory negligence. The second part 
raised a question of policy which the 
Government had fully considered, and on 
which they had arrived at an opinion 
adverse to what the Amendment proposed 
to enact. It had often been made a 
question whether a workman who con- 
tinued to work in the presence of a seen 
danger should be considered to have 
thereby contracted to accept the risk and 
to have waived his right of action ; but 
there appeared to be a preponderance of 
considerations against that by itself con- 
stituting a waiver. A man might know 
very well that if he gave notice of a 
danger he would be dismissed on the 
spot ; and a succession of men might be 
sent away because they called attention 
toadanger. If it was the duty of the 
master, by inspection or otherwise, to see 
that the danger was not there, if he had 
not proper inspection he could not com- 
plain of a workman not having given 
notice of the dangers, and this should 
not form an answer to an action nor 
constitute evidence that he had con- 
tracted to work under dangerous con- 
ditions. 


*Sir E. HILL (Bristol, S.) said, he 
was surprised at the reception accorded 
this Amendment. They were told that 
the great object of the Bill was to pre- 
vent accidents ; but now they had it that 
when an accident occurred or danger was 
known to be at hand the workman was 
not to reportit. That was a monstrous 
proposition—that a workman should not 
be expected to give notice of a known 
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danger. It was absurd to say that in 
such a case, if notice were given, the 
man would be discharged. He hoped 
the Government would re-consider the 
matter. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, there might 
be good reasons for leaving the form as 
it stood, but they should be better 
reasons than the Lord Advocate had 
given. This point ought to be met in 
some special way. It was said the matter 
had beea fully considered, but that was no 
reason Why they should not again consider 
itin this House. They were told before 
they ought not to have any Second 
Reading Debate, and now that they 
should not re-consider so important a 
point as this, He protested against that 
idea. ‘They were told the man would not 
report because he might be dismissed. 
That was a very extraordinary view to 
take, and he did not see why it should 
have been brought before the House. A 
workman was not in a helpless condition, 
because he could communicate with an 
Inspector. It ought to be obligatory on 
workmen to make known dangers, some 
of which might escape the observation 
of others and be known only to them- 
selves. There ought certainly to be 
some duty resting on the workman. He 
thought a reasonable case had been made 
out for the Amendment. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON (Middlesbrough) 
said, this clause would introduce a most 
unreasonable principle. Its effect would 
be to deprive seafaring men of any chance 
of obtaining compensation for injury. 
They must obey the orders of their 
officers without disputing—there was no 
time to argue on board ship—whether 
compliance with them was safe or not. 
He trusted the clause would not be 
pressed. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, hon. Members seemed 
to have forgotten that this clause was in 
the original Bill. He thought it might 
be accepted now; but it might be em- 
bodied in the clause that reasonable fear 
of dismissal was a good excuse for not 
giving notice. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he would point out that 
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an Inspector might be 100 miles away 
when a workman became aware of a par- 
ticular risk. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had 
known cases being reported, and having 
immediate attention, and that on the 
application of the men. 

Mr. FENWICK said, no doubt, but he 
had known of cases where the Inspector 
was away. Besides, the Inspector was 
not always ready to run at such a call. 
As to the question of dismissal, he had 
known a case where a miner sent to an 
Inspector, who came down, and the 
miner’s name was disclosed, with the 
result that he was dismissed, and was 
never again able to obtain another day’s 
employment in the district as a working 
miner. So that a workman reporting to 


| an Inspector ran great danger, and there 


was little to be wondered at if the men, 
in such circumstances, thought they 
should not enter into those matters. 


Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, he 
would be sorry to see the Amendment 
added to the Bill, but not for the same 
reasons as those just given. He did not 
believe that there were many employers 
who would dismiss their workmen in the 
way just alluded to. Frivolous com- 
plaints might perhaps be made, and men 
might be dismissed for making them. 
But that was another thing ; and he did 
not think there were many employers 
who would act in that way simply 
because a man reported some danger or 
an accident. ‘There were two parts in 
the Amendment. He agreed with the 
Lord Advocate that the first part of the 
Amendment was not wanted atall. In 
his opinion, the other part, although it 
might have been extremely useful in the 
old Act, was entirely inapplicable to the 
present case, in which the employer was 
to be liable for the negligence of any one 
of his workmen. He thought the 
Amendment would defeat the object his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gibson Bowles) had in 
view. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
*Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he desired to move the fol- 
lowing Amendment :— 
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Clause 1, page 1, line 14, at end, add,—“ (3.) 
A workman shall not be deemed guilty of con- 
tributory negligence when the acts or defaults 
alleged to contribute to the injury were caused 
by fatigue due to excessive hours of labour.’ 


He confessed frankly that he was not 
able to argue the matter as a lawyer 
would argue it, but he moved his Amend- 
ment under a great sense of responsibility, 
for the reason that some years ago a man 
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in his employ met with his death when | 


fatigued after 13 hours continuous labour. 
He was in hopes last night, when he 
heard the Home Secretary speaking of 


the present condition of the Common | 
. | 
Law, that workmen under the circum- 


stances mentioned in this Amendment 
would be able to claim compensation. 


The right hon. Gentleman went so far | 


as to say that even physical discomfort 
might be a reason for claiming 
compensation. A few moments after- 
wards the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bury had said 
that he did not agree with the Home 
Secretary, and later the late Home 
Secretary said the same thing. He in- 


tended to move the Amendment in order, | 


as far as possible, to clear up the doubt. 


It had been suggested to him that it | 


would be a difficult thing for a Court or a 
jury to decide whether a man under given 


circumstances had been subjected to undue | 
fatigue in consequence of excessive hours | 


of labour. Well, from the newspapers he 
saw that Courts of Law and juries every 
day decided questions quite as difficult, 


and unless he heard a better argument he | 


should press the Amendment to a Divi- 
sion. He would go further, and say that 


unless the Government could assure him | 
that this difficulty was met by the existing | 


law, or that it was or would be met by the 
Bill, he would press his Amendment to a 
Division. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the principle of the Amend- 
ment, and bring up words of his own to 
give effect to it, he (Mr. Brunner) should 
be satisfied. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 1, line 14, at the end of Clause 1, to 


insert the words,—(3.) “A workman shall not be | 
deemed guilty of contributory negligence when | 
the acts or defaults alleged to contribute to the | 


injury were caused by fatigue due to exces- 
sive hours of labour.” —(WVr. Brunner.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. Brunner 
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, Mr. ASQUITH said, he was sure that 
| the House would sympathise with the 

object the hon. Member had in view and 

with the opinion he had expressed as to 
| the duty of employers in relation to this 
| matter ; but he would suggest to the hon, 
/Member that he should not press his 
Amendment to a Division. The truth 
| was, as he thought everyone would 
agree, that if the state of facts contem- 
plated in the Amendment were proved 
to the satisfaction of a Court or a jury, 
the tribunal would certainly not hold the 
workman to be guilty of contributory 
negligence. If the tribunal was satisfied 
that the injury was caused not by any 
negligence of the man, but was due to 
| physical exhaustion, which was itself 
| produced by excessive hours of labour, 
he was perfectly satisfied that the work- 
} man would not be in the least danger of 
having his right of action defeated or of 
| having a verdict found against him by a 
‘jury. He (Mr. Asquith) would suggest 
that it would be very inexpedient in the 
interests of the workman to define in the 
| Bill one particular state of circumstances, 
and to declare that it should not con- 
stitute contributory negligence when 
there were a number of other conditions 
which, in the experience of employers 
of labour, incapacitated workmen from 
the performance of their duty, and ought 





| 
| 


lequally to be taken into account in 
|deciding the question of contributory 


negligence. He hoped that the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 


Mr. J. BURNS said, he was anxious 
| that the House should be clear on this 
point. He was pleased that the hon. 
| Member who had moved the Amendment 
had done so in most kind terms. The 
Amendment came with grace from him, 
particularly when he told them that it 
/was in consequence of a man in his 
/employ having died whilst at work for 
‘an undue length of time that he had 
thought it desirable to move in the 
matter. He (Mr. Burns) would give the 
Home Secretary one or two cases to 
which his language would not apply and 
| where the workman would not be pro- 
| tected. He was, unfortunately, in an 
| engine-room when all the stokers under 
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him were down with yellow fever ; they 
had been down in the stokehole for more 
than 36 hours alone. One of the stokers 
who had partly recovered came down to 
help, because they had to get their boat 
on. This poor fellow was not sufficiently 
recovered, and while stoking the fire he 
suddenly fell forward, from excessive 
fatigue, on the furnace and then back on 
the bunker, and broke his arm. That 
was a case in which, partly through ill- 
ness and partly through excessive fatigue, 
aman was laid up with a broken arm, 
nobody contributing to the accident but the 
bunker. ‘Then cases happened of a man 
through his anxiety to save a mate from 


falling off a scaffold having a great weight | 
suddenly placed upon him, and bearing it | 
heroically until he fell from exhaustion. | 
No one contributed to that, yet it was | 


clearly a case where a man was over- 


weighted, and where probably the injured | 


man had been suffering from excessive 
fatigue. A more common case was that 
of the stokers in the gas houses. 
would often see a poor fellow labouring in 
the gas houses, who had been out of 
work for some time, and had not sufficient 
strength to do his work properly. He 
had seen aman who was stocking a bene 

of retorts, drop at the “IT” end of a 
retort from fatigue. A man only the 


other day had burst his heart through | 


excessive fatigue. In cases of this kind 


the employer ought to be held more | 


responsible than he was held under the 
Common Law, and under the Bill as it 
stood. He had known men in distilleries 
and alkali works taken from the stage, 
and put ina van, helpless from fatigue. 


If the Home Secretary would accept the | 


Amendment even temporarily until the 
Bill could be amended in a clearer way, 
he would be doing justice to a number of 
men who suffered, not through any 


negligence of their own, but because they | 


stuck to their work. 


*Sir C. RUSSELL thought that the 
hon. Member had not shown his usual 


clearness of perception on this occasion, | 


because the illustrations he had given had 
no connection with the Amendment. His 
right hon. Friend had pointed out that if 
the state of affairs contemplated by the 
Amendment were proved to the satisfac- 


tion of a tribunal, no jury would say that | 
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the workman had been guilty of any 
contributory negligence. 

Sir E. CLARKE said that he wished 
to help forward the progress of the Bill, 
and would express concurrence with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Home Secretary in the proposition he 
had laid down as to this Amendment. He 
thought the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment would hinder rather than help 
the object of the hon. Member 





They | 


who proposed it. No doubt in the 
/ease specified in the Amendment it 
would be held that there had been no 
contributory negligence at all. Falling 
asleep through excessive fatigue was not 
negligence on the part of the man who 
| fell asleep. The Amendment, therefore, 
was not only not wanted, but if put in 
the Bill would limit the action of the 
| tribunals who had to deal with the ques- 
| tion. But the hon. Member for Batter- 
| sea had introduced an entirely new set of 
| considerations, no doubt of considerable 
importance. In the case of the unfortu- 
nate stoker who fell through fatigue and 
| broke his arm, the employer would not 
| be liable under the Bill, nor would the 
Amendment impose any liability. The 
| Bill only referred to accidents caused by 
negligence on the part of the employer 
| or some person in his employ. 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, the 
House was clearly of opinion that if the 
facts of a case were those provided for in 
' the Amendment, the workman would not 
be debarred from obtaining compensation. 
| That being the case, what harm could it 
do to make the point perfectly clear? It 
| seemed to him that it would make litiga- 
tion more simple if they stated in the 
measure that this state of facts did not 
/ amount to contributory negligence. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, 
he thought there was a serious dangtr here. 
If they selected one or more out of a large 
category things which were not now contri- 
butory negligence, and declared that they 
should not constitute contributory negli- 
| gence, this would give rise to the infer- 
ence that the other things not enumerated 
would be contributory negligence. 
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*Mr. BRUNNER said, that if he 
found that the Bill did not render the 
employer solely liable in cases where the 
workmen were employed excessive hours, 
he would try to introduce the Amend- 
ment at a later stage. 


Employers’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 


would move to leave out Clause 2 (pro- 
vision against contracting out before- 
hand). His desire was to raise the ques- 
tion at large which was raised in 
particular on a former occasion as to 
whether or not workmen were to be 
allowed to contract out of the Act. 


Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) rose to Order. He asked 
whether it was competent for the hon. 
Member to again raise the question of 
contracting out, especially as the Motion 
would prejudice the bringing forward of 
the Amendment in the name of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid that 
the next 12 Amendments are for that very 
reason out of Order. If anything has 
been settled during this discussion, it is 
that the House will not allow contracting 
out of the Bill. These Amendments 
seek to re-open the question. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the deprivation of the workman’s right to 
contract out of the Bill was put on the 
ground of kindliness to the workman. 
The Home Secretary contended that it 
was necessary to have protection against 
improvident contract. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : Inferentially, and 
I hold directly, objection to this clause 
cannot be taken. It has been settled 
that there is no contracting out of the 
Bill, and there is no Question put from 
the Chair that this clause stand part of 
the Bill. The hon. Member is out of 
Order, and I rule the next 12 Amend- 
ments also out of Order. The next in 
Order will be the Amendment at the top 
of page 16. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
begged to move, in Clause 3, page 1, line 
27, to leave out “or will be paid,” in 
order to insert “ paid or will be payable.” 
He said the clause made provision for 
employer’s contribution to benefit fund in 
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case of action being brought against him, 
The object of the Amendment was to 
secure that the Court or the jury in 
assessing the amount of compensation 
should treat as a payment on account of 
the employer’s liability so much money 
as “has been paid or will be payable” 
out of the fund. He submitted that it 
was impossible to take into account a 
sum that would be paid. No one knew 
whether the sum would be paid or not. 
The proper thing to take into account 
was the sum that was liable to be paid or 
payable. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 27, to leave out the words “or 
will be paid,” in order to insert the words “paid 
or will be payable.”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘or will be paid ’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Vr. ASQUITH said, that was merely 
a verbal question. He appreciated the 
hon. Member’s criticisms, but the words 
had been left in their present form in the 
Standing Committee. He preferred the 
words in the Bill for the reason that the 
insurance fund might be insolvent, and 
the amount might be “ payable ” out of 
a fund whether it was solvent or in- 
solvent. Under the words as they 
stood the Court would satisfy itself 
before it made the set-off—either that the 
sum had been actually paid, or that it 
would, in fact, be paid. 


*Mr. MATTHEWS said, theonly pay- 
ment taken into account was the pay- 
ment attributable to a contribution which 
had been made by the employer. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, it 
seemed to him that there should be some 
provision in the Bill to enable the 
employer to recover his costs from the 
fund. 


*Sir C. RUSSELL was understood to 
say that if the workman recovered no 
more than the amount represented by the 
offer of the employer, he would get no 
costs. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 4, to leave out the words after 
“action,” in iine 1, to “ employer,” in line 4, in 
order to insert the words “against an employer 
in respect of injury to a workman caused by 
negligence.” —( The Lord Advocate.) 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the, 
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and cheapest Court, as much in the 


course the Government had adopted |interest of the plaintiff as of anyone. 


was not a convenient one. He under- 
stood that this proposal was conse- 
quential upon the new clause adopted on 
the previous day. It would have been 
for the convenience of the House if this 
Amendment had been placed on the 
Paper. They would then have been able 
to understand its purport and judge of 
its bearing, and discuss it rationally. At 
present, as the House would agree, they 
had a very obscure idea of what the Go- 
vernment were aiming at. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, this was a very 
simple matter. There was no change in 
the construction of the Bill involved, but 
the Amendment was necessary owing to 
the adoption of the clause making the 
head employer liable for the servants of 
the sub-contractor in executing work 
within the scope of his own liability. 
Clause 4, as it stood, dealt only with 
actions by workmen against their em- 
ployer. 


*Smrr H. JAMES said, the principal 
contractor was not “the employer” of 
the workman of the sub-contractor. It 
was because of this that they made the 


principal contractor responsible for the 
default of the sub-contractor. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the difficulty pointed out by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury 
could be dealt with in the Definition 
Clause. 


Sm H. JAMES said, that course 
could be adopted with advantage. 

Str C. RUSSELL said, that when the 
Definition Clause was reached the alter- 
ation would be made if it were found 
necessary. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he 
wished to move, in Clause 4, page 2, to 
leave out “may,” and insert “shall.” 
The effect of this would be to require 
that every case should be brought in the 
County Court instead of leaving it 
optional. He did not understand for 
what reason it should be made optional. 
It was of the first importance that pro- 
ceedings should be taken in the simplest 





He was afraid the power given in the 
Bill would do no good to anyone except 
the speculative attorney, whom the whole 
House seemed anxious to discourage. 
Of course in these actions working men 
would always be the plaintiffs, and it 
would be in the power of the attorneys’ 
to take the cases where they liked. 
Naturally, those attorneys who desired 
to get hold of what costs they could 
would always take the cases into the 
Court where the costs were the highest. 
They had had bitter experience of this in 
Scotland. There the Act of 1880 gave 
an option, and the result was that an 
astounding proportion of the cases were 
taken to the Court of Session, where the 
costs were three times as great as in the 
County Court. According to a Return 
obtained by the hon. Member for 
Morpeth, in England during the four 
years previous to June, 1892, there were 
711 cases tried in the County Court, and 
of those only 27 were taken to the High 
Court. In Scotland 676 cases were tried, 
and of those 184 were taken to the Court 
of Session. In Edinburgh alone there 
were 150 cases, of which 39 were taken 
to the Court of Session. In Glasgow 
where there were 371 cases, 115, or 
just one-third, were taken to the 
Court of Session. No one but the 
writers benefited by this arrangement. 
In the Bill very elaborate provisions had 
been introduced for the purpose of stop- 
ping up that hole ; but while a side door 
was thus closed, in a later clause a still 
wider door was opened by substituting 
“may” for “shall.” He was told it 
would be in the power of any greedy 
writer to take a case straight into the 
Court of Session in order to secure costs 
on the higher scale, and that seemed to 
him to be totally foreign to the principle 
of the Bill, which was to provide cheap 
and easy justice. He trusted the Home 
Secretary and the Attorney General 
would take a lesson from the experience 
of Scotland, and not expose England to 
the dangers and disadvantages which had 
been felt so seriously in Scotland during 
the last few years. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 4, leave out the word “ may” 
in order to insert the word “ shall.”—(Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
‘may ’ stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. J. H. WILSON said, that no 
doubt the intentions of the hon, Member 
were very good, and in the interests of 
working men ; but there were two sides 
to this as to all questions. He was not 
in love with the County Court Judges 
and juries, but he believed in the Judges 


of the High Court of Justice as a rule. | 


In the High Court they had a superior 
class of Judges, and he submitted that it 
ought to be left entirely optional to the 
workman whether he should bring his 
action inthe County Court or in the High 


Court. If the workman was a member | 
of a Trade Union his Union would advise | 
him, and not the attorney, as to the Court | 
in which he should bring his action. It | 


was not a matter of the legal shark, of 
whom they had heard so much in the 


course of these Debates, for Trades | 


Unions would advise their members on 
these points, and therefore he urged the 


Government to leave it optional to a> 
plaintiff to enter his action in either | 


Court. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said 
that, as one who had had considerable 


experience of County Court work, he | 
took the same view. Many of the County | 


Court Judges were able and excellent 
men ; but there were exceptions, and in 
those cases he could quite understand 
the workman or the employer having 
strong objections to the trial of the 
action in the County Court. The County 
Court almost inevitably meant a low 
allocation of damages, especially in Ire- 
land. Again, what had been said about 
the juries in these Courts was perfectly 
correct, and there were no means of ob- 
taining a special jury, which might be a 
matter of importance to an employer. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. COMMINS (Cork Co., S.E.) 
said, he had to move the Amendment in 
his name enabling actions to be brought 
in other inferior Courts as well as County 
Courts. He thought this would be a 
great convenience to workmen, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, after the word “ Court,” 
to insert the words “or any inferior Court of 
Record.” —(Dr. Commins.) 
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| Question proposed, “ That those words 
| be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL: The Government 
| see no objection to that. 


| $i H. JAMES hoped the Govern- 
ment would pause before accepting that 
Amendment. It had a very wide 
bearing, for there were inferior Courts 
| scattered all over the country. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY reminded 
the House that the late Mr. Bradlaugh 
obtained for the House a Return of all 
| the inferior Courts in the country. The 
list was an extremely long one, and he 
advised the Government to refer to it 
before accepting the Amendment. 


Str R. WEBSTER thought the 
House ought not to accept these words 
without further examination. There 


was the Mayor’s Court in London, the 
Recorders’ Court at Bristol, similar 
Courts at Hull and Neweastle, and in 
many of the Midland towns. He knew 
that during the last few years active 
| steps had been taken to transfer to the 
| County Court the jurisdiction of these 
| Courts, and it would be very unwise now 
| to confer new powers on them to try 
cases involving claims up to the amount 
of £300. Many of these Courts, too, 
|had not the power to summon a 
jury. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that many of 
‘ these Courts had powers totally different 
| from those possessed by County Courts. 
There was one of these Courts at 
Preston, and he did not know where 
there was any machinery there which 
would make it desirable to bring an 
action of this kind in it. He thought 
| the Government should not accept the 
' Amendment without some more _inti- 
mate knowledge of its probable con- 
| sequences, 


| Mr. ASQUITH said, he might save 


_ the House the trouble of further discuss- 
ing the matter. The Attorney General 
agreed with him that it was undesirable 
| to accept the Amendment in its present 
|form. ‘There were, undoubtedly, some 
| Courts of Record in which it would not 
be desirable to bring these actions, and 


| as it would be invidious to draw any dis- 
! 


} 
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tinction, the better plan would be to 
leave out the words. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES proposed to 
leave out “three,” in line 6, and insert 
“one,” so as to lower the limit above 
which it was optional to move the action 
tothe High Court. The object of the 
Amendment was to diminish the com- 
pulsion of the Bill as to the Court in 
which the action should be brought. 
Clause 4 provided that an action might 
be brought in a County Court, but that 
if in any action so brought the sum ex- 
ceeded £300 the action should be, on the 
application of ether party, removed to the 
High Court. He suggested that the 
limit should be reduced to £100. He | 
thought the High Court was the only | 
Court which offered the proper machinery | 
for dealing with actions of this kind, as 
in the County Court the jury was limited 
to five, and both parties in these actions | 
would certainly prefer the ordinary | 
British jury of 12 men. 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 6, to leave out the word 
“three,” in order to insert the word “ five.”— 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “That the word | 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. H. WILSON said, he hoped 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment, as workmen ought to have 
absolute freedom as to whether they 
brought the action in the County Court 
or the High Court. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had no in- 
tention of accepting the Amendment. 
The limit of £300 was fixed as a com- 
promise between two opposing proposals, 
one put forward by the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, and the other by the hon. 
Member for the Gower Division of 
Glamorganshire, and the Government 
thought £300 was a fair sum at which 
to put the maximum amount that might 
be sued for in the County Court. He 
thought the House would agree that if | 
they were to have expeditious proceedings 
under the Act they ought not to place 
the maximum limit under £300. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
wish to express a contrary opinion as to 
what the amount should be, but he was 
bound to say that the Government had 
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not given them a very satisfactory reason 
for their proposal. In the Bill as 
originally framed the sum was fixed at 
£100, and that, no doubt, represented the 
views of the Government at the time. 
Now £300 had been decided on, and 
surely they ought to have more definite 
grounds for the change than that a 
balance had been struck between opposing 
views. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, it was hardly 
satisfactory to them to be told that £300 
had been fixed upon as a compromise, as 
if the hon. Member for Glamorgan had 
happened to propose £900 instead of 
£500, the limit would have been con- 
siderably raised by the process of splitting 
the difference. The sum ought to have 
been fixed upon some principle, and 
personally he thought £300 too high 
under the circumstances. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the object 


| of the Government was, as far as possible, 


to promote cheap methods of deciding 
actions under the Bill. The Government 
did not wish to fix a very high or a very 
low figure, but a figure which would en- 
courage in all these cases that a cheap 
form of litigation should be adopted. 
Although £100 was the sum originally 
fixed upon it was struck out, because it 
was thought that such a low limit would 
lead to more expensive litigation. 

Sir E. CLARKE said, he thought too 
much importance was being attributed to 
the clause. He held it was desirable to 
have rather a high limit in order to 
deter solicitors prosecuting these actions 
in the High Court. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. TOMLINSQN said, he now 


wished to move, as an _ addition to 
Clause 4, the substance of a clause 
which he put on the Paper some time 
ago, but which he abstained from 
moving on the previous night, because he 
and his friends after consultation came to 
the conclusion that in its then form it 
was not best adapted to the end they had 
in view. The addition he now desired to 
make was in these words— 

“In case any employer shall be sued by any 
workman for any injury caused by the negli- 
gence of any person in the service of the work- 
man’s employer, then the employer shall be at 
liberty to bring before the Court in which he 
is so sued such person as a third party to the 
action, and the employer shall, upon satisfying 
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the plaintiff's claim, have the same remedy 
against such person as the workman would have 
had if he had sued such person instead of the 
employer.” 

Mr. J. H. WILSON: What clause 
are we dealing with ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: So far as I can 
gather the purport of the clause it may 
be moved as an Amendment, but I am 
not quite sure it will come in properly a 
the end of Clause 4. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought it | 
would do just as well as an addition to | 
Clause 4 as it would in the form of an 
independent clause. His object was to 
get the whole question of liability 
settled by one action, instead of making 
it necessary for the employer to enter on 
a second action. It would be admitted 
that wherever there was a covenant of 
indemnity the employer could ask the 
Court to deal with it in the action in 
which he himself was being sued. Where 
there were two workmen in the same 
position, and the action was for injury 
done by one to the other, there was no 
covenant of indemnity between them and 
the employer; there were no means 
by which in the same action the em- 
ployer could bring the person guilty 
of the act of negligence before the 
Court. If the object of the Bill was 
to make workmen more careful, no better 
course could be taken to effect this than 
to make the workman feel that if, by 
negligence or carelessness, he caused an 
injury to a fellow-workman he was 
liable to be brought before the Court. 
No doubt in many cases the effect of 
bringing the workman before the Court 
would not be very substantial so far as 
mere damages were concerned. The 
employer, no doubt, would have to pay 
the damages, but he would get an order 
before the man, and might partially in- 
demnify himself. [4 laugh.] It 
was only a matter of common justice 
that the employer, who might not have 
been in any way personally responsible 
for the injury, should have this power, | 
and he could not see what there was to 
laugh at in a proposal to give it to him 
for what it was worth, 


Employers’ 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 9, at the end of Clause 4, to 
insert the words,—* In case any employer shall 
be sued by any workman for any injury caused | 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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by the negligence of any person in the service 
of the workman’s employer, then the employer 
shall be at liberty to bring before the Court in 
which he is so sued such person as a third 
party to the action, and the employer shall, 


) upon satisfying the plaintiff's claim, have the 


same remedy against the said person as the 
plaintiff would have had if he had sued 
such person instead of the employer.”—(Vr, 


| Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 


| be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL, after pointing out 


| that there were two classes of cases in 
| which a third party was interested, said 


that the clause agreed to on the previous 


_day gave the chief employer the right of 
| indemnity against the subecontractor, or 


second employer. It was further pro- 
vided that as regarded that indemnity 
the County Court, or any Court having 
jurisdiction to entertain the question of 
liability, had also jurisdiction to deal 
with the matter of indemnity and give 


| effect to it, and there existed as regarded 


that arrangement in the procedure of the 
County Court a set of provisions ap- 
No doubt, 
as pointed out on the previous day, these 
provisions were only conversant with 
eases of contract, and did not touch the 
question of indemnity, but in this Bill 
power had already been given the Court 
deal with that question, and in 
one and the same action to settle the 
question of liability between the parties. 
There existed in the procedure of the 
County Court a set of provisions ap- 
plicable to the case in hand. He, there- 
fore, thought that the whole ground, so 
far as related to cases of indemnity, and 
so far as it was safe to go, was covered. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he found it 
difficult to follow his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General in this 
particular matter. There were two 
classes of cases—first, that of the sub- 
contractor, and, secondly, that of the fore- 
man or other person in the service, who 
might be well able to pay compensa- 
tion, and against whom there ought 
to be a remedy. With regard to the 


| first class of cases, it could not be sug- 
_ gested that the clause passed last night 


included an action by the master against 
the foreman. Then, as to the other class 
of cases, he did not understand what the 
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Attorney General’s object was in reading 
the passage from the text-book of the 
County Courts. It had been expressly 
decided by the Court of Appeal that the 
third-party clause did not apply in the 
ease of damages at all. Suppose a fore- 
man in the employment of the master 


Employers’ 


had handed out some insufficient tackle | 


which had caused the death of a person. 
They had had such a case lately in the 


House of Lords, which laid it down that | 


in an action for damages you cannot call 
in a third party to have the matter of the 
action determined as between you and 
him. The whole argument of the 


Attorney General came to this, not that | 
this case ought not to be met, but that it | 


was met. He would say, on the contrary, 
that there was no clause in the Bill to 
meet it. Anyone who considered the 
matter would find that there was a sub- 
stantial case to be met. Surely, in the 
case of a foreman with a salary of £100 
a year who had been grossly negligent of 


his duties, and had thereby caused the | 


death of a labourer, it was a proper thing 
that the master should have a remedy 
against him. But, as the Bill stood, 
although the action might be brought 
for a sum which the foreman might 
be able to pay, and though the accident 
might have been caused by _ him, 
the unfortunate master could not call 
him in as a third party in the action, 
and have the question decided once and 
for all, but he must institute fresh 


proceedings when judgment inthe original | 


action had been marked against him. 
He had consulted a barrister, Mr. Ruegg, 
who had great experience in cases of this 
kind, and he declared that the existing 
procedure was quite 
the purpose. The Amendment pro- 
posed that where an action was 


brought against a master he should be | 


entitled to bring before the Court the 
workman, inferior or superior—if he was 


not worth powder and shot, of course | 
he would not be brought in—who had | 
really caused the accident, and have the | 


question decided there and then. Nobody 
except a man who had the interests of 


the lawyers at heart could suggest a | 


second set of proceedings. It might 
happen, if there were two proceedings, 
that one jury would find that the master 
was liable and the foreman negligent, 
and the next jury find that the foreman 
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was not guilty of negligence. He, there- 
fore, appealed to the Government to in- 
troduce into the Bill the sensible prac- 
tice that the decision of the question 
between master and servant should be 
given in the same litigation. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 





insufficient for | 


were entirely at one with the object. of 
his hon. and learned Friend,but they did not 
think there would be the slightest chance 
of the necessity for two actions, Last 
night he undertook to look into the 
matter, and, if there was the slightest 
oceasion for doing so, to bring forward 
an Amendment. They were told, in the 
most reckless fashion, that there were no 
Rules in the County Courts applicable to 
third parties. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Who was reck- 
less ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY: Anyone who said so 
without knowing it. Many people 
cheered it because they thought the 
Government had made a mistake. He, 
consequently, looked carefully into the 
third-party Rules both of the High 
Court and the County Court, and he 
found that, though it was quite true that 
the third-party Rules had nothing to do 
with cross actions, they expressly dealt 
with any claims for indemnity, and it was 
because they did so that they made this 
a claim for indemnity. The clause gave 
a right to indemnity to every person who 
would be, by the clause made, liable to 
the workman. If his hon. and learned 
Friend looked at the third-party Rules 
he would find that any person who had 
a claim to indemnity was entitled to come 
/ under those Rules. 

*Sir H. JAMES said, that perhaps 
it was his fault, but he had not the 
slightest power to comprehend what the 
Solicitor General meant. This was an 
Amendment to Clause 4, and the Solicitor 
General was talking about the clause in- 
troduced into the Bill last night, making 
the principal contractor liable for the 
sub-contractor, and it was only in con- 
nection with that clause that the ques- 
tion of indemnity came in. The employer 
who sued his manager, or the shipowner 
who sued his captain, did not sue under 
| a contract of indemnity, but by virtue of 

a Common Law liability. The Solicitor 
| General mixed these things up, and had 
| spoken about a matter they were not 


| considering. The question before them 
' 
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was simply whether, if an employer of} *Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, §.): 
labour was driven to sue his manager, | Having regard to the course taken by 
there should be two actions and trials | the Government, which has been gener- 
or only one. He understood it was ally approved, and which I approve and 
the wish of the Government that support, I would ask leave to withdraw 
there should be only one action. the Motion, which has now served its 
He said inost positively that the County | purpose. 
Court Rules did not effect the object in| O49, discharged. 
view, which was to give the power, in 
3 y — of having one action PRISONS (SCOTLAND). 
instead 0 wo. f Rulel ~ 
*Mn. MATTHEWS said, the whole | COPY presented,—of Rule by theSecre- 
aes tary for Scotland appointing Police Cells 
argument of the Solicitor General pa eRe: : 
ed tl | that seed last | ** Thurso a legal Prison for the detention 
eee ~ . ae wg hee Pres pers of Prisoners and as to the appointment 
migi’ met the case, Out the tact was tat! of a Visiting Committee [by Act]; to 
it did not. 7 P , lie upon the Table, and to "be printed. 
Mr. ASQUITH: After the discussion | [No. 447.] 
that has taken place, I think the best | *° “*'* 
plan would be that we should have the| goronIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) ZULU- 
pong J of Pages 7 pore y LAND. 
Se ees eae ee ve Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
carefully consider whether it is necessary | 60 Ne Ql (7 eg Aiea 
t “parry Dyson rly 12 o'clock for 1892, No. 91 (Zululand) (in tontinua- 
I beg iow rad cathy lage ~ Meartitesn of | tion of Colonial Report (Annual), No, 56) 
g y : . pe 
is Tate | [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 
Motion made, and Question proposed,| RAILWAY COMPANIES (INJURIES TO 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” | SERVANTS). 
—(Mr. Asquith.) | _ Return ordered, “ showing the number 
Motion agree to. Prog ee ot Ming 
. " . . © — . = a 
Debate adjourned till ‘To-morrow. panies as having been killed and injured 
; | by accidents in which the movement of 
JURORS’ REMUNERATION BILL, | vehicles was concerned, during the years 
(No. 182.) 1870, 1873, 1877, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
Bill considered in Committee. 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 
P ae go. . 
(In the Committee.) _ 1890, 1891, and 1892; the computed 
number of Servants on each Railway on 
Clause 1. | the 3lst day of December in each of 
Committee report Progress; to sit | those years ; and the proportion between 
P x J | and the prop 
again To-morrow. deaths and injuries and the number of 
Servants: on the Great Eastern ; Great 
VEHICLES’ LIGHTS (No. 2) BILL. Northern; Lancashire and Yorkshire ; 
(No. 348.) North Eastern; London and North 
Order for Second Reading read. Western; Midland; Great Western ; 
Moti d 1 i d London and South Western; South 
at see nll re Ques er np tes ; Eastern; London, Brighton, and South 
. .y the Dill be now read a second | Ooo; Caledonian ; North British ; and 
cme. ; Highland Railways ; with the same par- 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. ticulars for the United Kingdom, in the 
Vie dine eee nines debinen or following form:—Y ear ; nameof Railway ; 
STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS ( . number of persons employed on 31st day 
COROHAASIOP). of December ; number of persons killed ; 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. | number of persons injured ; proportion of 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] killed to employed ; proportion of injured 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate | to employed.”—(Mr. John Ellis.) 
on Motion for a Select Committee [9th | House adjourned at five minutes 
November] read. after Twelve o'clock. 


Sir H. James 
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969 Employers’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 15th November 1893. 


QUESTION. 


THE PALACE HOTEL, BIRKDALE. 

Sir E. WATKIN (Hythe): I beg 
to ask the President of the Loeai 
Government Board if he has received 
any reply from the Local Authority in 
reference to the defective sanitary state 
of the Palace Hotel, at Birkdale (South- 
port) ; and if the managers of that hotel 
are now receiving visitors with the 
approval of such Local Authority ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I was in- 
formed by the Birkdale Local Board, in 
a letter dated the Sth inst., that in con- 
sequence of an action for damages which 
has been brought against the proprietors 
of the hotel referred to, the proprietors 
have asked the Local Board to make an 
exhaustive examination of the drains 
and the sanitary condition of the hotel ; 
that that examination was being made, 
and so far as it had proceeded there was 
no cause for alarm or for closing the 
hotel. the 
solicitors of the proprietors that only one 
complaint has been made with reference 
to the sanitary condition of the hotel, and 
that this is the one preferred by the 
plaintiff in the action alluded to. 

Sir E. WATKIN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that three engineers 
and a doctor have all condemned the 
hotel ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: I have no infor- 
mation beyond that which I have stated, 
but I will make further inquiries. 

Sir E. WATKIN: The hon. Member 
has the Papers, which will show the 
facts. 


VOL. XVIII. [rovrrn serirs.] 


I am also informed by 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(No 397. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SIXTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [14th 
November] on Consideration of Bill, as 
amended :— 


And which Amendment was, in page 
2, line 9, at the end of Clause 4, to 
insert the words— 

“In case any employer shall be sued by any 
workman for any injury caused by the negli- 
gence of any person in the service of the work- 
man’s employer, then the employer shall be at 
liberty to bring before the Court in which he is 
so sued such person as a third party to the 
action, and the employer shall, upon satisfying 
the plaintiff's claim, have the same remedy 
against the said person as the plaintiff would 
have had if he had sued such person insteal of 
the employer.”—(C.Vr. Tomlinson.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Debate resumed. 

Tue SECRETARY OF STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquirn, Fife, E.) said, that since 
the discussion last night the Govern- 
ment had had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the Amendment, which dealt 
with a very technical matter, and for 
reasons he would state he did not think 
that either in the interest of the employer 
or the workman they would be justified 
in accepting the Amendment. The 
proposal was, in substance, that where an 
employer was sued by a workman for 
injury, and it was alleged by the em- 
ployer that the injury was caused by the 
negligence of a fellow-workman, the 
employer should be at liberty to bring 
before the Court as a third party the 
person who caused the accident. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 
would be alleged by the plaintiff. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the plaintiff 
would not allege anything of the kind. 
The negligence, so far as the plaintiff 
was concerned, would be that of the 
employer, the employer being liable for 
the act of his servant. That being so, 
it would be a retrograde step to bring 


fe 
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forward his servant as a third party. 
The third party procedure was adopted 
in the Judicature Act. In course of 
time it was found that the rule worked 
great hardship on the plaintiff, and the 
Judges deliberately changed it, and re- 
stricted it to the case of third parties, 
against whom contribution or indemnity 
could be claimed by the defendant. Mr. 
Justice Bowen said it would lead to in- 
convenience, and Mr. Justice Chitty said 
it would embarrass the plaintiff in his 
litigation. The present proposal, there- 
fore, was to reintroduce a procedure 
which had been abandoned by the 
Judges. It might be said that this 
procedure had been adopted in the Bill 
in the case of the sub-contractor, but 
that was not so. Under the sub-con- 
tracting clause the workman could only 
enforce his claim against the head 
employer by proving a state of facts 
which would make the _ subordinate 
employer liable. That created a direct 
case of indemnity, and therefore there 
could be no embarrassment to the 
plaintiff. The question at issue must 
always be the same between the defen- 
dant and the sub-contractor as between 
the plaintiff and the defendant. | Unless 
the plaintiff could show a state of facts 
which would render the sub-contractor 
liable to the defendant, he could not 
make the defendant liable to himself. 
But because the plaintiff could make the 
employer liable for the negligence of his 
workman, it by no means followed that 
the employer hada right to an indemnity 
as against his servant, or even an action 
for damages. He submitted that the 
proposal would really give to an employer 
a right which the law did not confer on 
him at all—the right of recovering 
damages from his workman, though he 
himself was party to the negligent act. It 
often happened that an accident which 
occurred through the carelessness of a 
workman was really profitable to the 
employer, so that it was obvious that the 
measure of damages which the plaintiff had 
as against the employer was a different 
measure to that which the employer 
would be entitled to recover from his 
own workman. The Amendment would 
work hardship on the plaintiff, and would 
enable an employer to introduce into the 
action a totally new set of questions in 
which the plaintiff had no interest. 
Such cases as the Amendment contem- 
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plated might safely be left to the opera- 
tion of the ordinary law, and if the 
Amendment were accepted it would act 
as an incentive for introducing into the 
measure that which would injure the 
simplicity of the remedy in the case of 
the workman himself. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, it seemed to him that many of the 
instances referred to failed in this ease. 
It was not a case where the employer 
had made himself a party to the negli- 
gence of the working man by ordering it, 
prescribing it, and profiting by it. That 
case would not come under the Amend- 
ment—no case in which the employer 
had rendered himself particeps criminis. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite said 
the introduction of the third party would 
clog and embarrass the remedy of the 
plaintiff. He (Mr. Matthews) was not 
able to see that. The plaintiff, if he 
succeeded, would not have to pay the 
costs of the third party proceedings. He 
would have to prove the negligence of 
the fellow-servant and the relations 
existing between that fellow-servant and 
the defendant. If the employer were 
compelled to bring a second action, it 
might well be that he would fail in prov- 
ing the negligence of his servant, though 
the jury in the first case had found 
negligence. But if the two actions 
were brought together, the same litigation 
would take place, the same evidence 
would be given, and there would be the 
same course of proof. He could not 
conceive why there should be any more 
embarrassment or difficulty or hardship 
on the plaintiff in a case where there 
was no negligence on the part of the 
employer in making the same litiga- 
tion establish once for all where the 
liability really rested. An employer 
could already sue the third party, but it 
was necessary that there should be a 
separate action ; and in that action, if a 
different view were taken by the jury to 
that taken in the original case, the 
employer might in the first place have to 
pay damages, and then fail to obtain 
redress. In the clause dealing with the 
sub-contractor, the Government had 
already accepted the principle of the 
proposed Amendment. 

*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
said, they were not dealing with the case 
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of the sub-contractor. It must be clear 
to every business man who had had to do 
with large contracts that the Amendment 
proposed would be of no practical utility 
at all. It would be embarrassing, 
useless, and idle. In his judgment, no 
employer would consider it worth his 
while to proceed against a workman, 
who would be perhaps in receipt of 
weekly wages, and would not only be 
unable to pay damages if they were 
awarded, but even unable to pay the costs 
incurred. The question for the employer 
under the Amendment would be whether 
he should call the workman as a witness 
or join with him as defendant. No pru- 
dent man would join a workman with 
himself as co-defendant. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, it seemed to him that the 
Home Secretary had failed to draw a 
distinction between the principle involved 
in this Amendment and that which 
had been discussed in connection with 
the liabilities of sub-contractors. The 
Amendment was desperately technical, 
but at the same time it seemed to many 
Members that underlying it was a sound 
basis of common sense, and it would bea 
good thing if the Government would 
take the opportunity of amending the 
procedure ginder the Bill so as to let 
common sense have its way. The prin- 
ciple they were trying to arrange words 
for was that under the measure a servant 
was to have the right to sue an employer 
for injury due to the negligence of a 
third party, and it was a question whether 
liability of such third party was to be dealt 
with in the first action or in a second. 
The Government had admitted that the 
two actions could be taken together by 
adopting the sub-contracting clause. He 
did not pin himself to the precise words 
used in the concluding portion of the 
Amendment, which read— 

* And the employer shall, upon satisfying the 

plaintiff's claim, have the same remedy against 
the said person as the plaintiff would have had 
if he had sued such person instead of the em- 
ployer.” 
This was meant to deal with the remedy 
and not with the right with which it de- 
pended. It might be, however, that though 
the plaintiff recovered on proof of negli- 
gence, there was a doubt as to where the 
negligence lay. That difficulty could be 
avoided by amending the Amendment 
so that it would read— 
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“ Upon satisfying the plaintiff's claim to such 

remedy against the said person as to the Court 
shall seem just.” 
It seemed to him that there should be 
one action instead of two, the method of 
bringing about this result being purely a 
question of draftsmanship. He would 
move the words he had _ proposed 
as an Amendment to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 6, to leave out the 
words “the same,” and insert the word 
“such.”—( Mr. Graham Murray.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘the same’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 

Mr. OLDROYD (Dewsbury) said, 
there was no dispute as to the fact that 
the servant who was guilty of negligence 
could be sued under the Common Law 
by the employer who had suffered by it. 
The Common Law right was not affected 
by the clause. The difference which the 
clause make would be that the 
action would take place at the same time 


would 


as the original trial instead of in another 
suit. That would not be desirable, for 
that which would be considered negli- 
gence for which the employer was 
responsible might not be considered 
negligence as between the workman and 
the employer. [Several hon. MeEm- 
BERS: Why not?}] Because it would 
be necessary in the second case to 
show greater negligeuce. [“ Why ?”] It 
would be necessary to take note 
of a different set of conditions. He 
trusted the Amendment would not be 
pressed, for it seemed to him that the 
remedy against the negligent servant was 
entirely illusory. There were only two 
sets of cases to which the Amendment 
would apply—cases relating to the 
ordinary workman, a mau in receipt of 
weekly wages, who would not be worth 
powder and shot, and cases in which the 
negligence causing the injury was due to 
the foreman or other superior officer on 
the works. It seemed to him that the 
cases would be very few—if tliere were 
any at all—in which the employer would 
be likely to take action against his own 
foreman. The employer generally re- 
garded the foreman as his own represen- 
tative administrator, carrying out his 
business for him, and unless the negli- 
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gence were of a criminal kind he would 
not be likely to proceed against him. 
He (Mr. Oldroyd) trusted that the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

*Sir E. HILL (Bristol, S.) said, he 
simply looked at the matter from a busi- 
ness point of view—which was not 
necessarily a pounds, shillings, and pence 
point of view. He could not help feel- 
ing that the Amendment would do good in 
promoting security from accident allround, 
for if a workman knew that although by 
committing an act of negligence he might 
throw the risk of having to pay damages 
on his employer, seeing that that employer 
could bring him to account by an easy 
process of law, it would tend to make 
him more careful. Although the work- 
man might not be able to pay a fine or 
damages assessed against him, he would 
know that if proceedings were taken 
against him he would be held up to the 
reprobation of his fellows. 


Mr. T. SHAW (Hawic’, &c.) said, 
that he, too, looked at this matter from a 
business point of view. He had certain 
doubts with regard to the advantage of 
the clause in relation to the sub-con- 
tractor, but when he looked at the 
present proposal his doubts were tend- 
fold increased. The object of the clause 
seemed to be to give the master the right 
to bring into the suit all the workmen 
who might have contributed to the acci- 
dent. The plaintiff might have convened 
into his action probably a dozen work- 
ing men, each of whom might have 
a differeut defence to make. He (Mr. 
Shaw) was bound to say he had no sym- 
pathy whatever with the Amendment in 
any shape or form. The best course was 
to leave the Bill as the Government had 
framed it, giving the workman the right 
of action against the employer, and pre- 
venting the master from confusing the 
issues by bringing other or third persons 
into the action. By the course proposed 
in the Amendment the right of the 
workman might be defeated under a 
scheme of technical legal procedure. 


Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said 
that, speaking as an employer, he saw no 
value in the Amendment at all. With- 
out egotism he would confine his remarks 
to himself or rather to his own busiuess. 
Take the case of a man working a steam 
hammer. He was ordered to strike 
lightly, but made a mistake and struck 
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heavy, scattering the slag of the forge 
and blinding a fellow-workman with a 
spark. Under the Amendment the 
hammer driver could be made a third 
party to the action. [“No,no!”] He 
did not believe there was an employer of 
labour who would make one of his work- 
men a third party to any such action, 
though the accident might have been 
caused by carelessness. The employer 


would not do so simply because, the 
majority of workmen getting compara- 
tively small wages, it would be folly to 
endeavour to get anything out of them. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, the hon. Member 
seemed to be under a misconception. 
There would be no obligation under the 
Amendment to call any third person into 
the action; the employer would only do 
so when it was worth while. The ob- 
jection of the hon. Member for the 
Border Burghs, which was about the only 
one in substance, deserved consideration, 
as it would tend, to show that the work- 
man who suffered the injury might 
be embarrassed in his claim. But the 
Amendment provided for that, for no 
third person could be called in until the 
plaintiff's claim had been satisfied. All 
the other arguments they had heard had 
been of a most technical description. The 
Goverument contended that the object of 
the Bill was to increase the security of 
workmen, and yet the Government re- 
jected the opportunity now offered by the 
Amendment to attain that object ina still 
greater degree. It was said that this 
remedy would be rarely resorted to, and 
that it would hamper the plaintiff’s 
claim. But if it were rarely resorted 
to, it could not hamper anyone. 


Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, it seemed to him that the Amend- 
ment was an extremely unreal one. They 
might just as well put a clause in the Bill 
entitling the employer te bring an action 
against a servant for breaking a tea cup. 
He did not believe that the employer 
would ever think of bringing an action 
against hisworkman. His proper remedy 
against a servant who had been negli- 
gent was to dismiss him. Then, it was 
quite a fallacy to suppose that the ques- 
tion between the employer and the in- 
jured workman was the same as that 
between the employer and the workman 
who caused the injury. It was not the 
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same question. It would tend in the 
highest degree to confuse the issues in 
the actions brought before the Courts if 
the Amendments were adopted. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it seemed to him that a 
great deal of the misapprehension which 
existed as to this Amendment had been 
caused by the misuse of the Queen’s 
English. The House had been told that 
employers would not sue the negligent 
workman because the workman had but 
small wages., Those Members who so 
argued could hardly have looked at the 
definition of workman, which included 
the captain of a ship and others whose 
salary was not measured by a pound or 
two a week, but by thousands a year. 
One would have supposed that the Bill 
was for the relief of handicraft, or 
manual labour ; but the mischief of the 
Bill, so far as it was mischievous, was 
that it imposed upon an employer liability 
for the acts of other persons—persons of 
every grade, and not merely working 
men whose wages were small, and who 
would have nothing to answer with in case 
of an action. It should, therefore, be borne 
in mind how wide the net was thrown by 
the Bill, and what a very large sense 
was attached, for the first time he be- 
lieved, to the name of workman. It had 
been said, as an objection to the Amend- 
ment, that if the power of bringing in a 
third party to the action were given 
they might bring in as many as 12 
workmen, all of whom might be accused 
of the negligence which caused the in- 
jury. But they might have to do that 
now. If under the Amendment it would 
be necessary to bring in 12 workmen as 
a third party, it would be necessary now 
to bring them in as a second party. It 
seemed to him that the resistance to the 
Amendment was the last despairing 
struggle of lawyers to get two actions 
instead of one. If negligence was to be 
proved on the part of employer or em- 
ployed, the same proof and the same 
action should suffice ; and as it was the 
object of this Amendment to restrict the 
proceedings to one action instead of two, 
he could not understand why it was not 
accepted. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) said, that if the Amendment were 
adopted the title of the Bill would have 
to undergo alteration. The Bill made 
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employers liable for compensation to in- 
jured workmen ; and if the House were 
to give employers power to recoup them- 
selves at the expense of the workmen, 
that altogether altered the principle upon 
which the Bill was based. If it was said 
that sub-contractors could be sued under 
the Bill, that did not affect the point, 
for a sub-contractor was as much an em- 
ployer as the contractor himself. Sup- 
pose an action for compensation were 
brought before a jury against an employer, 
and this side issue were raised, the result 
would be to minimise in the jury’s eyes 
the responsibility of the employer, and to 
reduce the amount of damages, because 
it would show a divided responsibility. 
It had been alleged that the Amend- 
ment would tend to make the workmen 
more careful. On the other hand, it 
woull correspondingly tend to make the 
employer more careless. If an employer 
engaged an incompetent workman for 
small wages, and an injury was suffered 
in consequence, the employer alone should 
be responsible, and he should not have 
the remedy given him by the Amend- 
ment. The last speaker had said that 
the object of the Amendment was to 
join what would otherwise be two actions 
into one. But the second claim—the 
claim of the employer against the work- 
man responsible for the accident—could 
not be entered upon until the first claim 
was disposed of; and so, in any case, 
even under the Amendment there would 
be two actions. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken appears rather to mistake the 
purport of the whole Bill, because he told 
us that if the Amendment were carried it 
would remove the obstacles to the ap- 
pointment by employers of incompetent 
subordinates. I understand that by the 
existing Common Law, if an employer 
engages incompetent workmen .and an 
injury is in consequence inflicted, there is 
aright of action against the employer,, 
and this Bill does not add or take away 
from that right. It leaves it exactly 
where it is. The whole effect of the Bill, 
in this connection, is to make the em- 
ployer liable for competent subordinates, 
and, therefore, the argument of the hon, 
Gentleman falls to the ground. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg the right 


hon. Gentleman’s pardon. The present 
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law makes the employer responsible for 
incompetent officers and not for incom- 
petent workmen. Therein the Bill differs 
from the Common Law. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman has confused the existing 
Employers’ Liability Act with the Com- 
mon Law rights. I feel, however, a 
certain amount of sympathy with the hon. 
Gentleman, because he, at all events, has 
endeavoured to argue the question upon 
broad principles, and has not fallen into 
the very natural temptation of discussing 
it upon the minute and confined techni- 
calities which commend themselves rather 
to the legal mind than to the general 
sense of the House. What are the broad 
aspects of this question? It cannot be 
denied, in the first place, that this Bill, 
whatever be its merits, does make a man 
responsible for things for which in 
reality he is not responsible—does make a 
man legally responsible for things of 
which he is not guilty—and therefore 
it violates our feelings of natural 
equity. The Amendment mitigates 
this sense of the violation of natural 


justice, because it says that the employer 


shall not be put to the cost of two trials 
where one would suffice. I think we owe 
this to the employers : that they should be 
relieved as far as possible from unneces- 
sary actions. That is one broad principle 
on which I recommend the Amendment. 
But there is a second broad principle 
which has been alluded to, but to which 
no reply has been attempted by the Go- 
vernment. Hon. Gentlemen in this House 
who represent the Labour Party are 
constantly saying that any general system 
of insurance such as that upon the London 
and North Western Railway increases 
the danger to the workmen, because it 
removes the inducement to care. There 
is nothing in which we ought to interest 
ourselves more than in what tends to 
promote carefulness. Therefore, our 
whole object ought to be to increase the 
motives which would induce one work- 
man to be careful that no act of his should 
inflict injury upon another workman. 
But the Government have shown no 
anxiety to do the one thing in their 
power to diminish the number of accidents 
from which the workmen now suffer. 
My hon. Friend has suggested a simple 
and easy way by which the person really 
responsible shall be brought into the case 
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in which damages are to be assessed to 
the injured party. I cannot understand 
why the Government reject that proposal, 
Not a single argument from the other 
side has touched even the fringe of the 
Amendment. If my hon. Friend divides 
I will certainly divide with him, on the 
double ground that the Amendment will 
give an equitable relief to the master, 
who in natural justice is not responsible 
for the accident, and will supply an 
inducement by which carelessness on the 
part of fellow-workmen may, to a certain 
extent, be obviated. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) said, 
he desired to call attention to a large 
class of cases under which this Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would work great in- 
convenience and injustice—he referred 
to the cases of mixed responsibility in 
which it was almost impossible to decide 
whether the master or the workman was 
primarily liable, or whether either of 
them was wholly liable for the injury 
caused. Suppose there had been an 
ambiguous order, or suppose there had 
been an order that had been slightly 
exceeded, it might become a very grave 
question then whether the workman 
whose act was the immediate cause 
of the injury, or the master who gave 
the order, was really responsible for the 
injury that occurred. In that case it 
would be a grave injustice and incon- 
venience that the same measure of 
damages—the full measure of damages 
—which the workman who has been 
injured-is entitled to should be accorded 
to the master as against the other work- 
man, when the man himself was largely 
responsible, though not wholly respon- 
sible, forthe injury. With regard to the 
observations of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, he had to say it was quite clear 
that there was one great and over-riding 
sanction to prevent any negligence on the 
part of the workman, and that was the 
all-powerful sanction of dismissal. As 
long as the employer had that power, 
and could exercise it, if there had been 
gross negligence, there was no danger 
that there would be any substantial care- 
lessness on the part of the workman. 
He believed that the Amendment, if 
carried, would work very grave injustice 
to workmen. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the arguments put forward by various 
speakers against the Amendment in no 
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way affected that which he considered 
was the most important result to be 
obtained by his proposal—namely, secur- 
ing greater safety against accidents by 
putting a workman in the position of 
feeling that if an injury is caused by his 
negligence he is liable to be brought 
before the Court, and have such order 
made against him as the Court might 
deem just. 


Employers’ 


Question put, and negatived. 
Word “ such” inserted. 


Amendment amended by leaving out 
all the words after the words “ person 
as,” in line 7, and adding “to the Court 
shall seem just.” 


Question put, “ That the words 


‘In case any employer shall be sued by 
any workman for any injury caused by the 
negligence of any person in the service of 
the workman’s employer, then the employer 
shall be at liberty to bring before the Court in 
which he is so sued such person as a third 
party tothe action; and the employer shall, 
upon satisfying the plaintiff's claim, have such 
remedy against the said person as to the Court 
shall seem just,’ 


be there inserted.”"—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 61 ; Noes 


162.—(Division List, No. 315.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
said, he had been asked by the hon. 
and learned Member for South-East 
Cork to move the following Amendment 
which stood in his name on the Paper :— 

Clause 4, page 2, line 9, after “removed,” 

insert “and the costs chargeable by the County 
Court, or other inferior Court, for issuing a 
summons and plaint or a writ under this Act 
shall not exceed 5s. for a writ or summons, and 
10s. for entry and hearing fee.” 
He pointed out that, under the fees now 
existing in the County Courts, it was 
practically impossible for a working-man 
to institute proceedings for a claim of 
even £20 without having to expend £3 
in fees. There was nothing of that kind 
in the County Courts in Ireland, for in 
Ireland a man could issue a writ for 3s. 
He proposed to leave out of the Amend- 
ment the words —“or other inferior 
Court,” as the Amendment which had 
been previously moved by his hon. and 
learned Friend—to enable suitors to pro- 
ceed in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 
as the procedure there was cheaper than 
in the County Courts—had not been 
accepted by the Government. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 2, after the word “ removed,” 
to insert the words “and the costs chargeable 
by the County Court for issuing a summons 
and plaint or a writ under this Act shall not 
exceed 5s. for a writ or summons, and 10s. for 
entry and hearing fees."—(Mr. Maurice Healy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, he was anxious 
that the cost of proceedings under the 
Bill should be reduced to the lowest 
possible figure ; but he thought it would 
be an inconvenient procedure to stereo- 
type in the Bill a separate scale of 
charges for actions of this kind in the 
County Courts. He thought the subject 
of County Court fees was one very well 
worthy of consideration ; but, as he had 
said, he did not think it would be a good 
precedent to introduce a special scale of 
charges applicable to actions of this kind, 
while other costs were fixed differently. 
He therefore hoped his hon. and learned 
Friend would not proceed with his 
Amendment. 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, there had been already a deviation 
of practice introduced into the Bill. He 
wished to point out that it was competent 
for a litigant to issue from the Superior 
Courts a writ for any amount at a cost 
of 5s., and he did not see why, with 
these cases, where money was a great 
consideration on the part of suitors, that 
higher fees should be charged. He 
would therefore urge on the Home 
Secretary to re-consider the matter, 
and in the interests of poor suitors to 
reduce the fees. 


Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
said, he thought this Amendment de- 
served special attention at the hands of 
the Government. Let him suppose, for 
instance, that a very poor man met with 
an accident. He might be laid up in the 
infirmary for weeks, with, perhaps, his 
wife and children living on charity, 
When the injured man was able to leave 
the infirmary he had to get someone to 
take up his case, and to such a man fees 
amounting to £3 or £4 might prove an 
impossible barrier in the way of his getting 
compensation. The Bill, as he gathered, 
was for the benefit of the poor, and, 
therefore, it was absolutely necessary 
that the fees should be reduced to a 
minimum. If the Government desired 
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to make the Act beneficial to that large 
class of workmen who had no Trades 
Union behind them they should reduce 
the fees. 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower) 
also expressed the opinion that the 
fees should be reduced considerably ; 
and with reference to the question of 
precedent, he reminded the Home Secre- 
tary that the House had already fixed 
special fees under the Crimes Act. That 
precedent, he thought, might be very 
well followed in this case. 


Str E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, 
he hoped the Home Secretary would see 
his way to yield in this matter. He 
quite appreciated the difficulties that 
existed as to interfering in special cases 
with the fees chargeable by the County 
Courts. But the fees charged by County 
Courts now were simply outrageous, 
and they would not be allowed to con- 
tinue only for the strange mercantile 
theory that the administration of justice 
in this country should pay for itself, and 
provide an income of some kind. He was 
sure that in this ypecial class of case no 
one would object to lay down special 
fees. A workman might find it difficult 
to get the assistance of a solicitor to 
advance him the necessary money to 
institute proceedings. It was, therefore, 
of importance that they should make 
ligitation as cheap as possible. In 
France it had been found necessary to 
make this particular change. There 
were special provisions by which the 
workman injured in his industriai occu- 
pation was enabled to start his litigation 
on law fees. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, after the very 
general consensus of opinion from all 
quarters, and from all Parties in the 
House, he found it difficult to adhere to 
his original objection to the Amendment. 
That objection was probably not insuper- 
able ; and as the House was generally of 
opinion that this class of actions was an 
exceptional class, and that, therefore, the 
charges ought to be specially restricted, 
he was ready to accept the Amendment. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, that every- 
one must sympathise with the speakers who 
had supported the Amendment, and he 
agreed with what had fallen from them ; 
but, at the same time, he thought there 
was great force in the original speech of 
the Home Secretary—that to deal ex- 
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ceptionally with this particular class of 
case was a course that was surrounded 
with many objections. The way the 
matter struck him was this: In the 
County Courts very excessive fees—ls, 
in the £1--were required from all suitors. 
No such rule existed in Ireland at all. 
There the remedy of the law was brought 
within the reach of everyone, however 
poor; but in England they followed a 
different system, and they made poor 
men pay heavily in order that they 
might obtain justice. He thought that 
that was an intolerable situation. He 
would go further. He thought it should 
be amended so far as the class of cases in 
this Bill was concerned. It could not be 
amended without having in view the 
general reform of the whole matter, 
which should follow the particular case 
with which they were now concerned. 
They could only deal now with one par- 
ticular class of case, but no one could 
seriously maintain that the workman who 
was injured should have more considera- 
tion than the man, equally poor, who did 
not happen to have been injured, and he 
hoped, therefore, that the change would 
be but the initial step in a great reform. 
But who stood in the way of that general 
reform? The Treasury, and the Trea- 
sury alone. This was a Treasury matter, 
and the reasons why large fees were 
charged were Treasury reasons, and not 
legal reasons. They had nothing to do 
with the administration of justice, but 
they had to do with the relief of the 
taxpayers. He therefore thought that 
the Treasury should be consulted as to” 
the general scheme that ought to be 
adopted, of which this particular Amend- 
ment was a part. Everything the House 
did now must be extended to every class 
of case. In his opinion, the Govern- 
ment should have some opportunity of 
considering the question as a whole, and 
of considering what was to be the general 
form of which this Amendment was the 
first and the governing step. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) moved— 


Clause 4, page 2, line 9, at end, add “In any 
action to be tried in any County Court under 
this Act any party thereto may require the 
action to be tried by a jury of twelve persons, 
and shall obtain such jury by giving notice in 
writing tothe registrar of such County Court five 
clear days before the day originally appointed 
for the trial of such action.” 
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He thought this matter was of consider- 
able importance, because of the amount 
of damages that would be recoverable in 
actions under the Bill. The number of 
the jury in the County Court was five ; 
and the Amendment would enable either 
party in an action to obtain a jury of 
12 persons. By the Returns of the 
number of common jury actions in the 
High Court he found that the average 
sum recovered in these actions was about 
£70 in each case. He fancied that the 
average amount which would be re- 
covered in the County Courts under this 
Bill would be considerably over £70, 
and, therefore, it was of importance that 
as good a tribunal as possible should be 
obtained for the trial of those cases. 
During the Debate on the Motion that 
the limit of the jurisdiction of the County 
Court under this Bill should be reduced 
from £300 to £100, and that the litigant 
might have the power of removing cases 
of over £100 damages to the High Court, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that we trusted the jurisdiction of the 
County Court to £500 in Equity cases 
and to £1,000 in Admiralty cases ; and, 
that being so, he could not see why we 
should fear to trust cases under this Bill 
involving £300 to the same tribunal. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
failed to recollect that the cases to which 
he referred were not tried by juries at all. 
There were, in fact, two tribunals in the 
County Court. In one the Judge sat 
alone or with assessors ; in the other the 
eases were decided by a jury, and the 
matters to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred came before the 
Judge sitting alone. It seemed to him 
to be reasonable that they should have 
in the County Courts, in actions under 
this Bill, a jury of the same number as in 
the High Court. Indeed, if he imagined 
he could carry the House with him he 
would allow the litigant to have a 
special jury if he wished; but it was 
more probable that the House would 
agree to the present Amendment, in- 
creasing the jury from five to 12 persons. 
There was greater chance of five persons 
being absolutely led by one individual 
than there was of 12 being led in the 
same way, and there would be greater 
satisfaction to the employer who was 
muleted in damages if his case were tried 
by the same number of jurymen as he 
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would have in the High Court. He 
feared that actions would be brought in 
the County Court for £290 or £295 for 
the purpose of keeping the cases out of 
the High Court. If that were so, it 
seemed clear that the employer would 
desire to have the larger jury ; and, on 
the other hand, every honest workman 
would desire that the action should be 
tried by as proper a jury as could possibly 
be obtained. ‘The character of the jury 
had been frequently referred to in a pre- 
vious Debate. The Attorney General 
had said that the actions would be tried 
by juries of intelligent persons ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman must have remem- 
bered, from his experience of County 
Courts, that if the jurors were business 
men they were business men of a very 
small type. Again, the hon. and learned 
Member for South Islington had said 
that the danger lay in the difference be- 
tween the character of juries in the High 
Court and juries in the County Court, 
and the hon. Member for Bristol had re- 
ferred to the County Court juries as 
“ignorant and _ ill-constructed juries.” 
They had, therefore, strong expres- 
sions of opinion in this matter 
from all sides of the House. He 
wanted simply to point out this to 
the Home Secretary, which his practice 
in the past would evable him to appre- 
ciate ; that in all human probability vast 
numbers of actions would be brought 
for sums of £290 or £295, in order to 
prevent the employer going to the High 
Court; and as it was advisable there 
should be us good a jury as could 
possibly be found, he could not conceive 
any real objection to the Amendment ; 
therefore, he hoped the Governmeut would 
accept it. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 9, after the last Amendment, 
to insert the words—“ In any action to be tried 
in any County Court under this Act any party 
thereto may require the action to be tried by a 
jury of twelve persons, and shall obtain such 
jury by giving notice in writing to the registrar 
of such County Court five clear days before the 
day originally appointed for the trial of such 
action.” — (Mr. Ftentoul.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
suid, he would ask to add this Amend- 
ment to the Amendment, which he hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend, as well as 
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accept— 


“The party applying for sucha jury shall pay 
in any event all extra expense so caused.” 
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His reason was this: Everyone knew 
that whereas there was a certain ex- 
pense in serving five jurymen, there 
would be increased expense in serving 
12, and the jurymen themselves received 
certain fees. [An hon. MemBer: How 
much ?] He was not aware of the 
sum. 


Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) : Fourpence each—4s, a dozen. 


Mr. BUCKNILL said, he was just 
informed that it was Is. 2d. each ; but, 
at all events, he would suggest that the 
extra expense, whatever it might be, 
should be paid in any event by the person 
applying for the jury. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, at the end thereof to add 
the words— 

“ The party applying for such a juryshall pay 
in any event all extra expenses so caused.”— 
(Mr. Bucknill.) 

Question proposed, “ That those 
words be added to the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, they were under some little dis- 
advantage in not knowing the opinion 
of the Government before expressing 
an opinion. He thought there 
were one or two reasons why 
this Amendment was deserving of 
consideration. In Scotland the jury to 
try these cases was to consist of 12 men— 
eight common and four special—jurors, so 
that Scotland was to have 12 jurymen. 
And if the Amendment were not 
accepted there would only be five in 
England. Perhaps the Lord Advocate 
was of opinion that five English jurymen 
were equal to 12 Scotch jurymen ; but 
possibly the right hon. Gentleman would 
explain, because he was quite certain 
the right hon. Gentleman had had some 
hand in drawing up the clause as to the 
Scotch jurymen, for he saw there was a 
remuneration of 5s. to be given to each 
Scotch juror, whereas in England each 
juror would only receive 4d. If they 
were to have 12 jurymen to try these 
cases in Scotland, there could be no 
reason why the same rule should not 
apply to England. It was said the 
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other night that whilst extending the 
liability they should take care to see 
that justice was done, and therefore they 
had to ask, in the case of the five jury- 
men, who were always selected from a 
small area, who had a local knowledge 
and great local influence, whether it 
would not be safer to have 12 persons 
rather than five? His opinion was that 
in a jury of five they got one strong 
man who gave his own judgment, in- 
fluencing the other jurors, whereas if 
they had 12 no improper influence or 
personal prejudice was likely to affect 
them. The wisdom of their forefathers 
said 12 were a proper number to try 
cases of far less importance than these 
were. 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, before the right hon. Gentleman 
replied he should like to point out a 
matter in relation to the procedure in 
Ireland that had escaped attention, pro- 
bably in the drafting of the Bill. Every- 
one was agreed that the parties, in cases 
of this kind, ought, if they so pleased, 
to have their cases tried before a jury ; 
they were special cases which, in most 
instances, would require a jury to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation. As 
the Bill stood, in Ireland it would be in 
the power of either party to have a jury. 
In the County Court practice there 
they had a right, when the claim 
was over £20, to give notice 
for a jury to be summoned ; but either 
party had a right to appeal from 
the result not toa jury, but to the Judge 
of the High Court, who re-heard the case 
and was obliged, independently of what 
had taken place in the County Court, to 
form his own opinion as to what was thie 
proper estimate of the rights of the 
parties in the particular case brought 
before him. Of course, if the Amendment 
preposed was adopted it could easily be 
included, either that the finding of the 
jury—supposing the law had been cor- 
rectly put—was to be final, or that it 
was to apply on the re-hearing before 
the Judge in the Superior Court. It was 
important there should be a power in 
Ireland, as in England, to have the 
measure of the compensation and liability 
assessed by a jury and not by a Judge. 
As to the number of jurors, he thought 
it would ibe an advantage to have the 
same number all round ; if there were to 
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be 12 in Scotland, four of whom were to 
be special jurors, something of the same 
sort should be applied to Ireland, as it 
would only cause dissatisfaction if there 
was a different law in England and 
proposed 


Ireland to what was for 


Scotland. 
Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) pointed 


out that in Scotland the verdict was 
given by the majority of the jurors, and 
if they increased the number in England 
to 12 they would increase the risk of 
disagreement, which was so common in 
actions at law, which made the whole 
proceedings futile and rendered all the 
expense to which the parties had been 
put nugatory. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite said the jurors were 
sufficiently intelligent, and that they could 
not have too many of them ; but he him- 
self showed moderation in stopping at 
12,and not suggesting 24. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary would pause before increasing 
the number of jurors and indefinitely in- 
creasing the risk of disagreement. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 


shire) rose— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, they 
did not know what attitude the Govern- 
ment proposed to take upon the Amend- 
ment now before the House. But he 
was quite willing to fall in with the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Member for 
Bury, and to join with other hon. Mem- 
bers in affording the Government all the 
assistance they could by indicating to 
them the current of opinion in different 
sections of the House. It was remarked by 
the right hon. Member for Bury that in the 
Bill as it stood the number of jurors who 
would try the cases was, in Scotland, 12. 
But perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
did not notice that there were certain 
Amendments down in the name of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews Universities (Sir 
C. Pearson) to reduce that number to 
seven. He did not know what attitude 
the Home Secretary was going to take 
upon the question, but certainly he 
thought the same considerations applied 
in Scotland as applied in England ; and 
speaking as one who had had consider- 
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able practical experience of the conduct 
of cases of this sort before juries, both 
as representing the workman and the 
employer, he had certainly come to the 
conclusion that seven would be a much 
more practical tribunal than 12, What 
were the functions of a jury in investiga- 
ting cases of this sort? They were to 
go into questions of fact, which some- 
times were intricate, and come to a 
determination upon them. He would 
ask hon. Members who had not had ex- 
perience of legal cases, but who had had 
experience of another class of work, when 
they had to discuss anything difficult or 
technical, which did they get on with 
best—a committee composed of a large 
number of members, or a committee 
composed of a small number? In the 
procedure which was being regulated by 
this Bill the object was to get so far as 
they could what was supposed to be 
justice. As his right hon. Friend beside 
him had shown, the divergencies of the 
liability that was put upon the employer 
by the Bill from what might have been 
called model or equitable justice origi- 
nally was considerable. No doubt they 
had admitted that principle; still he sup- 
posed the employer, such as he was, was 
entitled to have justice under the strict 
terms of the Bill. All he could say was 
this: that while believing, as he firmly 
did, that a jury was the best possible 
tribunal for the investigation of criminal 
liability, he thought it was high time 
somebody should say what everybody 
knew as a practical matter that a jury 
very often, in certainly a large number of 
cases, was not the very best means of in- 
vestigating into the result of a question 
of fact. He would defy any man who 
had had practical experience of the con- 
duct of trials to get up in his place and 
deny that where they had the element of 
sympathy strongly elicited by the cir- 
cumstances of an accident, it was not 
necessary to have a very large percentage 
in his hand if he was going to get a 
verdict for the defendant. In cases 
where they had the elements of sympathy, 
counsel who represented the plaintiff had 
a white sail and a flowing sheet, but on 
the other hand to get a verdict for the 
defendant needed a large percentage in 
hand. He believed that was a misfortune, 
and that misfortune, to a great extent, 
would be avoided by making the jury of 
a small and manageable number, because 
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they then got the certainty that there 
would be personal attention by every 
man who was on the jury in the conduct 
of the case. What they had to dread in 
a jury composed of a large number was 
that whilst a certain number would 
attend very carefully to the case the 
other members of the jury would not 
really pay that attention; they would 
trust to their friends, and so they would 
have an ultimate verdict with the 
elements rather of a popular Debating 
Society than of persons doing strict and 
accurate justice. He made a present of 
these observations to his right hon. 
Friend on the other side, in order to 
make him know that at least there were 
some who thought his attitude, so far as 
he could judge at present in the Bill, was 
the right one, and who should ask him 
to be consistent in this matter, because 
there was no reason why, when they 
came to the Scotch clause, the jury 
should be anything else than it was in 
England. There was one other matter. 
This Bill would introduce a large num- 
ber of actions in the County Courts in 
England and the Sheriffs’ Courts in Scot- 
land. ‘There was a certain person who 
must be considered a little bit, and that 
was the juror. It was a great hardship 
upon the jurors to be brought from their 
ordinary business to play at the trade of 
being lawyers. It was necessary they 
should do it ; but still they did not want 
to bear harder upon them than was _ pos- 
sible. In country districts, if they had 
a large uumber like 12, there would be 
a practical inconvenience and difficulty 
in getting that large number. Seven 
would give a perfectly good tribunal, and, 
therefore, whether it was seven or five, 
or even three, he hoped the Home Secre- 
tary would stand to the Bill in this case, 
and not accede to the Amendment. 

Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, that he also was desirous to have 
uniformity in this matter, and on that 
account he hoped the Government would 
consent to allow this Amendment to pass. 
He hoped also the Government would 
adhere to the position they had taken up 
in the Bill, and allow Seotch juries in 
such cases to number 12, because he 
thought it was a matter of certainty that 
a jury consisting of only five persons 
would not be nearly so well able to deal 
with the claims of workmen under this 
Act as a larger jury of the number to 
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which they had always been accustomed 
in Scotland in civil cases. In Scotland 
they had always been accustomed to 
juries of a considerable number, and they 
had even to this day in criminal cases 
juries consisting not of 12 asin England, 
but of 15. That jury of 15 had never, 
so far as he could learn, been found to be 
too many in criminal cases, and he did 
not see why the number of 12 which 
they had been accustomed to in civil 
cases should be at all reduced. He hoped 
if the uniformity was the object of the 
Government in this matter they would 
prefer to level up the number of five, 
which was the number in the English 
County Courts, to the number of 12, 
rather than to level down the number of 
12, to which they were accustomed in 
Scotland, to the number of five as in 
England. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had purposely 
abstained from intervening at an earlier 
stage of the Debate, because in a matter of 
this kind he did not think it was a humili- 
ating confession to make when he said that 
one was anxious to ascertain the general 
drift of opinion in the House before 
coming to a decision on the point. The 
point did not involve any principle what- 
ever, but was merely a question of pro- 
cedure. The decision he had conie to 
was not entirely in harmony with what 
had just been said by his hon. Friend 
behind him (Mr. Smith). He thought it 
was undesirable to adopt this Amend- 
ment and make any change in their civil 
procedure. His hon. Friend who had 
just addressed the House had spoken of 
the advantages of uniformity. He could 
not conceive that there was any desira- 
bility in obtaining uniformity of pro- 
cedure between England and Scotland in 
this matter. There were two essential 
distinctions which had to be borne in 
mind. In the first place, in the Sheriffs’ 
Courts in Scotland up to the present 
moment juries were unknown, ouly ex- 
isting at Quarter Sessions, as he under- 
stood it. For the first time it was pro- 
posed to introduce the jury system into 
the Sheriffs’ Court, which was a perfectly 
novel procedure, and the number of the jury 
which ought to be adopted in Scotland 
was at the present moment an open 
question. In the second place, the Scotch 
jury system was totally different from 
our own. In Scotland the verdict of the 
majority prevailed. In England—and 
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speaking as an Englishman he regretted 
it, because he thought it a very unfor- 
tunate practice—in England they must 
have a unanimous verdict, or there was 
no conclusion at all. In England they 
had a well-settled practice under 
the County Courts Act by which 
the jury should consist of five per- 
sons. He could quite understand that 
to propose for the first time to introduce 
a jury of five in Scotland might give 
rise to considerable inconvenience and 
hardship and practically give the casting 
vote to one person in a division, there being 
three against two ; and where the system 
of majority voting prevailed, he thought 
they ought to have a larger constituency, 
a more numerous tribunal to appeal to— 
he would not say to obviate, because 
they might always have a majority of 
one, but to minimise, the difficulty and 
the possibility of that state of things 
arising. Obviously these considerations 
did not apply to the case of England. 
On the other hand, what were the argu- 
ments against a change of the present 
system ? In the first place, he did not 
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think there was any movement of opinion 
on the part of those who, either as Judges 


had supervised, or who as counsel or 
solicitors had practised before, or who as 
parties had been litigants in the County 
Courts, in favour of increasing the num- 
ber of the jury. A jury of five had in 
actual experience given general satisfac- 
tion. In the second place, they had got 
to consider the burden imposed upon the 
class from whom county jurors were 
chosen. They were taken from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Court ; 
they were for the most part persons in 
comparatively humble stations in life. 
For the duty of serving as a juror a 
very inadequate remuneration was pro- 
vided for the expense and trouble a man 
was put to, and the area incidental to 
that rule ought not without good reason 
to be enlarged. Again, they had got to 
consider the expense to the parties, and 
he was not at all sure that this Amend- 
ment, even as supplemented by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, met 
that point. Under the County Courts 
Act he found it was the duty of the 
person who summoned the jury to deposit 
with the Registrar the sum of 5s. for the 
payment of the jury. At present that 
worked out to a payment of Is. per head. 
Under the Amendment, in the form in 
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which it appeared on the Paper, there 
was no provision for the deposit of a 
larger sum as far as he could see, so that 
the only result of summoning a jury of 
12 would be that this deposit of 5s. 
instead of being divided between five 
would be divided between 12, each of 
whom would get 5d. instead of Is. If 
that was so, it would not add to the ex- 
pense of the parties, but that would not 
be an equitable proposal. If they were 
to increase the number of the jury from 
five to 12 they ought to give the 12 jury- 
men the modest and not extravagant re- 
muneration of Is. each provided by 
law for the jury of five. That 
was a small point, but it was some- 
thing. The additional cost of Is, 
per head would mean a good deal, 
when they considered the class of 
persons who would be plaintiffs in actions 
of this kind. Finally, it seemed to him 
that there was a much greater probability 
of disagreement where they had got a 
jury of 12 than where they had get a 
jury of five. His right hon, and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury had spoken 
of the dominating influence which one 
strong man might exercise upon a jury of 
five, but they had got to consider that with 
the increase of every single member to 
the panel of the jury the possibility of 
the introduction of an obstinate and un- 
reasonable man who by his perverse dis- 
agreement from the opinion of the 
majority might wreck the whole proceed- 
ings and render the litigation futile. He 
thought that was a strong argument in 
favour of confining the number of the 
jury within the limits which experience 
had shown to be expedient, and against 
their introducing in this case the excep- 
tional procedure which the Amendment 
proposed. On these grounds, on behalf 
of the Government, he had to ask the 
House to reject the proposal. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
was very glad indeed to have heard the 
observations which had fallen from the 
Home Secretary, and he should not him- 
self have desired to add to them were it 
not that he would like to point out to 
the Honse that this was hardly a matter 
now of theory, but of practice and very 
frequent discussion almost as long as 
most of them had been members of the 
Bar. He himself, from what he had 
seen and heard, knew that all those 
acquainted with the administration of 
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County Courts, including many learned 
Judges, had always been unanimously of 
opinion that a jury of five was in itself 
an actually better jury than the jury of 
12 they had in the High Courts and at 
Assizes. That had been the opinion and 
feeling of nearly all the Judges he had 
come across; and that was not a mere 
matter of theory, but they had found it 
in practice. The reasons were plain. 
First of all, it had been suggested and 
supposed by many hon. Members that 
the County Court jurors were inferior in 
intelligence and position to those who 
attended at Assizes. That was a great 
mistake, for, on the contrary, from their 
being very often fewer in number, more 
easily obtainable, and their time of 
service being shorter—they usually being 
summoned for one or two cases—they 
actually, as a rule, got a better class of 
jurymen than those who had the labour 
of attending Assizes for a week or 
more at a time. Then there was another 
remark to be made, which was that any 
Judge would say that a jury of five sat 
there with u greater sense of responsi- 
bility, and paid greater attention to 
the case that was brought before them 
than a jury of 12. Each man felt 
he was trying the case, and ought to 
give his whole attention to it, and that 
he was of some importance in the case. 
But directly they got a number where 
there was not that individual sense of 
responsibility, they found a great many 
jurymen thinking of something else, not 
as easily kept in hand, and not giving 
the same attention to the case as would 
be given by a jury of five. In addition 
to that, with the latter jury, there was, 
of course, a far greater facility of obtain- 
ing the jurymen, and a smaller burden 
was imposed upon the community. 
Owing to our system of having both 
Grand Juries, Special and Petty Juries, 
and a multiplication of Courts, the jury 
system was getting extremely cumber- 
some in this country, and something 
would have to be done to cut it down 
and prevent it being as burdensome as 
now. As regarded disagreements where 
five people had carefully listened to a 
trial—and a Judge could keep five in his 
eye better than 12—they were more 
likely to agree than when they had a 
jury of a dozen. In the case of a dozen 
there was not only the chance of some 
of the jurors paying little attention to 
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the case, but there was also the chance 
of a disagreement through the action, it 
might be, of some eccentric man. There 
was another chance. Sometimes one or 
tworecalcitrant jurors did notalways show 
their influence by a disagreement. Some- 
times they kept the jury out for a long 
time; they were often for damages 
illusory—either too small or too large— 
and in the end the jurors who had paid 
attention to the case were compelled 
either to cut down or increase the 
damages by the eccentricity of an odd 
man, who in reality agreed with neither 
side. He repeated that there was a 
unanimous opinion among those best 
acquainted with the matter in favour of 
a small jury of five. 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower) 
pointed out that in an ordinary County 
Court action five clear days’ notice was 
necessary, but in cases under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act the plaintiff had to 
give 15 days’ notice of the action. Such 
«® requirement had often worked great 
hardship to the plaintiff. These Courts 
were held in districts which were some 
distance apart, and it frequently hap- 
pened that the plaintiff was pot able to 
give the 15 days’ notice for the next 
following Court, and for this reason he 
had known cases go over for four or five 
months. He hoped if the Home Secre- 
tary would not accept the Amendment 
before the House he would accept an 
Amendment shortening the number of 
days’ notice which had to be given by the 
plaintiff. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR hoped that 
after the discussion that had taken place 
his hon, and learned Friend would not 
think it necessary to press the matter to 
a Division. Though the hon, Member 
had received very fair and very effectual 
support, he must see that the general 
sense of the House was, on the whole, 
against him, and those who were directly 
cognisant with the practice of the County 
Courts were of opinion that a jury system 
of five worked better than a jury system 
of 12. There was one other point upon 
which he should like to make an observa- 
tion, and it was this: The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that the ques- 
tion of the number of the jury in the 
Scotch cases was still an open one. He 
hailed with very great gratification that 
statement of the view of the Govern- 
ment. He thought it would be in- 
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appropriate to argue the Scotch case or 
to show, as he should be prepared to show, 
at the proper time, that there was 
nothing peculiar in the Scotch law which 
could justify a larger number of jurors 
than was adopted in England. In the 
meantime, he hoped the Government 
would keep a perfectly open view upon 
that question, and that when they 
reached the Scottish part of the Bill they 
would show the same desire to meet the 
general wishes of the House as, to do 
them justice, they had shown in the pre- 
sent case. 

Mr. BUCKNILL asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment to the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Question again proposed, 

“That the words ‘In any action to be tried 
in any County Court under this Act any party 
thereto may require the action to be tried by a 
jury of twelve persons, and shall obtain such 
jury by giving notice in writing to the registrar 
of such County Court five clear days before the 
day originally appointed for the trial of such 
action,’ be there inserted.” —(CWr. Rentoul.) 


Mr. RANDELL then moved to omit 
the words * of twelve persons,” in line 3, 
so as to restrict the provision to the ques- 
tion of giving the five days’ notice. 

Question proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 3, to leave out the 
words “of twelve persons.”—(Mr. 
Randell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘of twelve persons’ stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, he 
did not see any reason for interposing 
in the general system of County Courts 
with regard to notice to the jury in re- 
spect of this particular class of cases. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, that the Amend- 
ment simply proposed to do what was in 
the Rules of the County Court at the 
present time. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that was the 
ease. But special Rules had been made 
under the Employers’ Liability Act of 
1880, and though it was true that these 
Rules would now disappear, unless a 
statutory direction such as that proposed 
were given tothe Judges, they might 
make Rules again. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Words, as amended, inserted. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS moved to add to 
the clause the following words :— 

“ Any gratuity or allowance and any expense 

in respect of assistance, which has been or will 
be paid by the employer in respect of the 
injury to the workman shall for the purposes of 
this Act be treated as a payment on account of 
the employer's liability.” 
He pointed out that this Amendment, 
which originally stood in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, was taken almost 
verbatim from the provision which the 
Government themselves had introduced 
into Clause 5, which dealt with the 
liability of the Crown to those in its 
service. He could see no reason, of 
justice or fairness, why the privilege 
secured to the Crown should not be con- 
ceded to the private employer. It was 
quite true that in former days when 
notice of action was essential in order to 
the establishment of the workman’s right 
to compensation, and if where that notice 
was not given within a limited time the 
workman’s right was gone, it might have 
suggested itself to the minds of some not 
very honest employers to lull a workman 
by kindness and monetary help until the 
time for giving notice was past, and the 
man’s remedy gone. But the danger 
did not now exist, for no notice was re- 
quired, and he was unable to see any 
solid ground for the distimction between 
the Crown and the private employer. 
He could hardly imagine anything more 
distasteful than a case in which an em- 
ployer having for weeks or months in- 
curred a considerable expense on behalf 
of a workman injured in his service the 
workman should turn round and sue his 
employer, and no account should be 
taken of the voluntary assistance given. 
The Government had by Clause 3 agreed 
to treat a payment out of an insurance 
fund to which the employer had contri- 
buted as a payment on account, and he 
thought that the voluntary expenditure 
to which he had referred stood on pre- 
cisely the same footing. 


Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, to insert the words— 

* Any gratuity or allowance, and any expense: 
in respect of assistance, which has been or will 
be paid by the employer in respect of the in- 
jury to the workman shall for the purposes of 
this Act be treated as a payment on account of 
the employer's liability.” —(.Wr. Matthews.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. ASQUITH did not think the 
employers of labour, if they were con- 
sulted on the point, would bave suggested 
the Amendment, and he did not believe 
they would support it. There was no 
necessity for such a provision, because, 
wherever it came out in evidence that 
the employer had treated his workman 
generously after the time of the accident, 
the jury would most rightly take into 
account that fact in assessing the damages 
without any statutory direction whatever, 
and would discount the employer’s 
liability by the amount of humanity and 
generosity which he had displayed to- 
wards his workman. He thought it 
would be repugnant to the better feelings 
of employers to put a provision in an Act 
of Parliament giving a commercial value 
to their spontaneous generosity. The 
reason for the provision in Clause 5 was 
perfectly simple. The payments made 
by the Crown in the name of gratuities 
or allowances were made in pursuance of 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament, 
the Superannuation Act. That Act was 
not mandatory, but, as a matter of fact, 
those gratuities, which, of course, came 
out of public money, were, according to 
the settled practice of the Treasury, paid 
whenever the servant in the employment 
of the Crown was able to bring himself 
within the language of the section. It 
was obvious that whatever a_ private 
employer might do who was master of 
his own funds, a Public Department 
spending the money of the taxpayer 
must confine such allowances within the 
four corners of the authority given them 
by the Act of Parliament. There was 
no real analogy between the two cases, 
and he trusted the House would reject 
the Amendment as absolutely unneces- 
sary. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that reference had been made to the 
possibility of employers having paid 
sums to «n injured workman in order to 
induce him not to bring an action. He 
hoped those cases were extremely rare, 
and he regarded the accusations as a 
grave and unwarrantableimputation upon 
employers, who, he believed, were not 
guilty of such a fraudulent proceeding. 
He thought the proposed provisions 
would operate to check benevolence, and 
would be injurious to those friendly 
relations which ought to exist between 
an employer and an injured workman. 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 


thought employers would not wish to 
have this matter argued as one in which 
they were personally interested. He 
regretted that the Home Secretary always 
tried to look at these questions as if the 
interests of the employers aud workmen 
were antagonistic. He would suggest 
that the Amendment should be adopted 
in the interest of the workman. There 
were employers who might say this— 
“The law has taken this question out of 
our hands altogether; it has made us 
subject to damages whether we are 
responsible for what has given rise to 
the accident or not, and therefore we 
will leave the workman to his own 
remedy and not give temporary assist- 
ance.” If, on the other hand, this 
Amendment were introduced, that class 
of employer would give temporary assist- 
ance, knowing it would be taken into 
account ultimately. 


Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) said, 
it appeared to him that the employer had 
already substantially all that the Amend- 
ment purported to give him. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) thought the Amendment 
was altogether in favour of the workman. 
It was desirable that payments on account 
on the part of the employer should be 
encouraged, as some time must neces- 
sarily elapse before the final award could 
be made by the Court. Such payments 
would keep the man from starvation in 
the interval, and perhaps even save his life. 

*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louta) 
said, he had known hundreds of cases 
where the employer had provided accom- 
modation and medical assistance for his 
injured workman, but he had never 
known, in such cases a workman bring 
an action under the Employers’ Liability 
Act against the employer. He had no 
sympathy at all with the attempt to give 
a cash value to the philanthropic inten- 
tion of the employer. 


Sir E. CLARKE said, the: Home 
Secretary had attacked his right hon. 
Friend who had moved the Amendment, 
who had only said that it might be right 
or wrong to take acts of benevolence 
into consideration, but that it could not 
be right to take them into consideration 
when the Government was the employer 
and not to do so when the workman was 
a private person. The Home Secretary, 
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while quoting the words “gratuity or 
allowance” from Sub-section (c) of 
Clause 5, had not quoted the words “ and 
any expense in respect of assistance,” 
which seemed to him the important 
words. The Home Secretary had said 
there was a distinction between the 
Government and the private employer. 
He did not see any distinction at all he- 
tween the two cases. In the one case 
the individual was the employer, and he 
paid out of his own money ; in the other 
the community was the employer, and 
paid out of the community’s own money. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had certainly 
argued the matter as though they were 
dealing with a gratuity or allowance. In 
his opinion they were the only impor- 
tant words. The words “ any expense 
in respect of assistance ” should go out if 
they covered anything which was not 
allowed to be paid under the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament. 

Sir E. CLARKE said, he hoped 
those words would go out when they 
came to Clause 5. He would suggest to 
the Home Secretary that to allow an 
employer to bring into account any 
allowance he had paid to an injured 
workman would be for the good of 
the workman, and not for his harm. 
In a case where it might be doubtful 
whether the employer was liable or not, 
and the employer had made a weekly 
allowance or given a sum to the widow 
to meet her immediate necessities it 
would seem fair that the employer should 
be allowed to bring that into account 
when the question of compensation was 
being discussed. He did not, however, 
think the question one of great import- 
ance. The jury would know how the master 
had treated the workman, and whether 
there was a set-off or not, they always took 
care that an employer who had treated 
his servant well did not suffer unduly. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
seemed to him that this Amendment 
must necessarily be adopted in Clause 4 
if the Government still stood by the 
words of Clause 5. It was not fair that 
the Government should be tarred with 
ove brush and the private employer with 
another. The Government had said that 
the brushes were different. 

Mr. ASQUITH : No. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Then, 
the Government could adopt the Amend- 
ment. By Section 3 of Clause 5 the 
Government would be able to modify the 
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Warrant made under Section 1 of the 
Superannuation Act of 1887, and so to 
withdraw the gratuities and allowances 
hitherto given under that Warrant. If 
that were not the case there would be no 
reason for Sub-section 3, and if that did 
not exist there would be no distinction 
between the position of the Government 
and that of the private employer. If the 
Government claimed that any gratuities 
or allowances given to injured persons in 
their employ should be taken into account 
he did not see how a similar claim on the 
part of private employers could be resisted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : If I were 
merely to judge by the weight of the 
arguments urged on the other side I should 
certainly advise my right hon. Friend 
to take the sense of the House on the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has relied on two 
arguments. He has said, in the first 
place, that the jury, as a matter of fact, 
would take into account any payments of 
the kind contemplated by my right hon. 
Friend. Well, I never appeared in a 
County Court in any capacity ; therefore, 
I do not feel qualified to give a personal 
opinion on the point. But I have been 
informed by high legal authorities that, 
whether it be true or not that juries 
would take these things into account, 
they ought not to do so, and that if the 
counsel for the defendant were to attempt 
to urge payment by that defendant as a 
reason for mitigating damages he would 
be stopped by the Juige, who would 
think it his duty to advise the jury to 
disregard such payments in their con- 
sideration of the amount of damages to 
be awarded. [“ No, no!”] That is 
what Iam informed. Will any lawyer 
contradict me ? 

*Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire): The practice is that where a 
claim for damage is made, and partial 
compensation has been given, that com- 
pensation should be taken into account 
in considering what the damages should 
be. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In that the 
hon. and learned Member differs from all 
his confréres. [“ No, no!”'] It wou!d be 
possible for the counsel for the defendant 
to urge the consileration of the amounts 
given in charitable relief by his elient. 
[*No, no!”] Then where is the dif- 
ference between us? I said it was not 
competent for the defendant’s counsel to 
urge these payments in mitigation of 
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damages, and that if he did the Judge 
would stop him. The hon. Gentleman 
does not challenge that. He challenged 
something I did not say. That being the 
law, what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary relies on is this: that 
juries .will do that which they ought 
not to do—that is to say, take into 
account facts brought out probably in 
cross - examination which should not 
weigh with them, and which the Judge 
would inform them ought not to be taken 
into account. That is an extraordinary 
argument for the Government to put for- 
ward, There was a second argument. 
He appeared to draw a distinction be- 
tween the Government and a private in- 
dividual. He urged that the Treasury, 
in giving gratuities under the Act of 
1887, were fulfilling a statutory obliga- 
tion, and therefore that the assistance 
given could not be classed with the 
purely eleemosynary contributions of 
private employers. I do not agree with 
that interpretation of the Act of 1887. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will inquire 
as to the procedure of the Treasury under 
the Act, he will find that they inquire 
into the special circumstances of each 
case, and behave as a generous em- 
ployer would behave. If they think the 
case a deserving one they give a good 
deal; but if it is found that the person 
applying is not a deserving character, that 
fact is taken into account in determining 
the amount of gratuity. If there was a 
statutory obligation, the character of the 
person receiving the grant would be 
immaterial. But I am told that it is not 
immaterial, and that the Treasury do 
take it into consideration. The Treasury 
considered themselves in the position of 
private employers exercising charity, at 
the expense of the ratepayers it is true, 
but nevertheless charity. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was sure theemployers 
throughout the country would be them- 
selves the last to desire to see this charity 
appraised at a certain commercial value. 
He thought, and 1 think with him, 
that that would take all the gloss from 
the charitable action, and be a bumilia- 
tion to the people who exercised the 
charity as well as to those who received 
it. Employers are not the only persons 
who have fine feelings in these matters, 
and if the Home Secretary declines the 
Amendment in the interests of the sus- 
ceptibilities of the employers, I press it 
in the interest of the susceptibilities of 
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the men. If you leave the Bill in 
its present form you will say to the 
workman—* You may accept the charity 
of the employer if you like, and at the 
end of a certain period you may throw all 
the advantages you have secured behind 
you, and ask for the relief which you 
would have been entitled to if no charity 
had been extended to you.” The real 
argument—as I think the real substan- 
tive argument, so far as the workmen are 
concerned—in favour of the Amendment 
is that it will undoubtedly make the em- 
ployer who is not quite certain of the 
character of the man injured hesitate 
before he embarks upon any considerable 
charity. At present the employer need 
only think of his own charitable feelings, 
and of the needs and sufferings of the 
workman injured ; but if the employer has 
a doubt as to the character of the man 
— if he thinks he is a man who may be 
tempted by some greedy solicitor to bring 
an action against him—he will naturally 
hesitate before he supports that man, it 
may be for a year, and gives him medical 
relief on a large seale. I do not think it 
in the interest of the workmen to refuse 
this Amendment. However, the matter 
is not a large one, and perhaps it would 
not be desirable to press the Motion to a 
Division. 

*Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS said, 
that as a matter of fact the jury would 
probably take into account the amount 
given by way of benevolence. Any specific 
item, such as a doctor’s bill, if paid by 
the employer, which would be put in the 
list of damages to be assessed by the jury, 
could be taken into account as diminishing 
the amount of the verdict. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 


said he wished to move the omission of 
Clause 5, which would give to ordinary 
workmen in the service of the Crown the 
same rights as workmen in private em- 
ploy to recover compensation for injuries 


sustained. A very deserving class of 
Her Majesty’s servants — namely, 
soldiers and sailors—were excluded from 
the benefits of the Bill, and the Motion 
he now made was the only method open 
to him of calling attention to their case, 
an Amendment he had put on the Paper 
having been ruled out of Order. He 
would exclude those soldiers and sailors 
engaged on active service, having regard 
to the difficulty of deciding the question 
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of contributory negligence during ser- 
vice, say, in the field. But the men of 
the Army and Navy were often em- 
ployed almost as civilians, and ran the 
same risks as ordinary workmen. He 
did not think that they should be ex- 
cluded from any right or power of claim- 
ing compensation for injury from the 
Government—injury, for instance, occa- 
sioned by defective explosives, which 
it could be shown had not been properly 
tested in the scientific departments. At 
present, in the event of accidents 
arising from such causes, these men 
had to rely on gratuities or allowances 
which might or might not be given. 
Soldiers were used as markers at Bisley 
and other meetings, and as such were 
subjected to considerable risks. It had 
happened also that obsolete guns which 
had been condemned had been served out 
for the use of our artillery, and several 
meu had received injury in cousequence. 
These men were not entitled to claim 
compensation, but they might receive 
certain gratuities which, he believed, 
however, were not on the same scale as 
the compensation they would obtain 
under this Act. Soldiers frequently 
laboured side by side in dockyards with 
civilians. If a civilian so employed 
received an injury he would have a claim 
for compensation, whereas if a soldier 
were injured he would have none. 
There were instances in which ball 
cartridges had been served out with 
blank ammunition. Fortunately, no one 
had been injured by the firing of those 
ball cartridges, but had anybody been 
hurt he did not think he could have ob- 
tained compensation. Another point to 
be considered was that many of the 
barracks were exceedingly unhealthy, and 
he thought it was most important that 
soldiers should have the same privilege 
as civilians would have of calling atten- 
tion to such a matter. He believed that 
soldiers and sailors were the only subjects 
of the Queen who had not the privilege 
of taking part in a demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square or otherwise drawing 
attention to their grievances. Many of 
our young soldiers suffered from typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and many other com- 
plaints owing to the insanitary condition 
of the barracks, and many of them, owing 
to the draughty condition of their rooms, 
contracted phthisis and other complaints. 
If those men could ventilate their 
grievances in the Public Press there 
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would soon be no cause for such com- 
plaints. He could not see why the Go- 
vernment should make contracting out 
impossible with civilian employés when 
they made it compulsory for the soldiers 
and sailors whom they themselves em- 
ployed. Of course, soldiers and sailors 
were not Trade Unionists, but he did not 
think the House ought to make any 
difference in the treatment of them on 
that account. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, to leave out Clause 5.—(Mr. 
Cochrane.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘This Act shall not apply to persons in 
the Naval or Military Service of the 
Crown’ stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. Gentle- 
man who has proposed this Amendment 
has taken a very extraordinary course. 
The Government having proposed for 
the first time in the history of Parlia- 
ment to give to the ordinary workman in 
the service of the Crown the same rights 
as a workman in the service of a private 
employer, the hon. Gentleman proposes. 
to deprive the whole of the Crown work- 
men of this concession because we have 
not included another class, of which he 
bas constituted himself the champion. 
The effect of carrying this Amendment 
would be to take away from every work- 
man in the Arsenal at Woolwich and the 
dockyards all round our coast the pro- 
tection which the clause would otherwise 
give them. I do not complain of the 
hon. Gentleman raising the question in 
this way, because the Forms of the 
House prevent him raising it in any other 
way; but I am sure that he is not 
making a proposal which he asks the 
House seriously to adopt. We propose, 
as I have said, to give workmen in the 
service of the Crown the same rights as 
workmen in the service of private em- 
ployers. We have made one exception 
only to this proposal, and that is the ex- 
ception of persons in the Naval and 
Military Service of the Crown. I think 
it is admitted, even by the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, that when our soldiers and 
sailors are in active service this is a 
reasonable exception, and the whole sub- 
stance of his objection is that we have 
not given these privileges to the soldier 
and sailor when not on active service. 
Well, what is the reason? It is that 
the soldier and the sailor are persons who 
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have been placed by Parliament for dis- 
ciplinary purpcses in a particular posi- 
tion. They are subject to the provisions 
of the Army and Navy Discipline Acts, 
which in a hundred directions abrid_e the 
ordinary rights of private citizens. They 
are subject to a special system of law, 
and have to appear when a charge is 
made against them before special 
tribunals. The reason for this is not 
that Parliament is disposed to treat them 
as any less worthy of the rights and 
privileges of citizenship than other 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, but 
because the exigencies of the position in 
which they have placed themselves could 
not pos:ibly be satisfied without such a 
code of law. It follows that the soldier 
and the sailor are not in the same posi- 
tion as the ordinary workman, Any hon. 
Gentleman has only to picture in his 
imagination the accidents which are inci- 
dent to the manceuvring of a regiment or 
of a ship-of-war in time o! peace, as well 
as in time of war, and to consider the 
sort of risks of personal injury which such 
operations must necessarily involve, and 
then to conceive any soldier or sailor en- 
deavouring to establish before a Court of 
Law that his commander or one of his 
comrades had been negligent in the dis- 
charge of his duties in order to see what 
effect such a proposal as the hon. Member 
makes would have upon the discipline 
which has been established by statutory 
regulations. It is not, therefore, because 
there are no Trades Unions in the Army 
that we omit soldiers from our proposals. 
There are no Trades Unions in the dock- 
yards, or in the arsenals, and yet we 
propose to admit workmen in the dock- 
yards and the arsenals to the privileges 
enjoyed by other workmen. The ques- 
tion of Trades Unions has nothing what- 
ever to do with the action of the Govern- 
ment. I do not think that anybody who 
speaks with any sense of responsibility 
and realises the exceptional legal posi- 
tion, founded on considerations of public 
policy, occupied by soldiers and sailors 
will say he has come to the conclusion 
that it would be possible to give soldiers 
and sailors the same rights as are con- 
ferred on other servants of the Crown. 
I do not think that soldiers and sailors 
will seriously suffer from being deprived 
of the right of action under this Act. I 
am told that the system of gratuities and 
allowances, which is rigorously enforced 
in the cases of all soldiers and sailors 
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injured in the service of Her Majesty, is, 


on the whole, a liberal system. At all 
events, the system exists under regula- 
tions made by the Treasury and subject 
to the sanction of Parliament, and if there 
be any ground for the contention that the 
existing regulations are uot sufficient, the 
hon. Member will have an opportunity 
of discussing them on the Army and 
Navy Votes. On these grounds I think 
the Government could have taken no 
other course than they have taken. This 
clause is a large and liberal extension, 
beyond all precedent, of the rights of 
servants of the Crown, and as such, I 
think, deserves the approval of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I am bound to say that I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has proved one 
thing—namely, that this Amendment is 
not oneon which it would be possible to test 
the opinion of the House. ‘This difficulty 
arises, however, not from any fault on the 
part of my hon. Friend, but from the 
Par'iamentary Rule which makes it 
impossible for my hon. Friend to move 
an Amendment to the clause itself to 
carry out his views, and which compels 
him to ask for the general motives which 
influenced the Government in drawing 
the clause before the clause itself is dis- 
cussed. It seems to me that he has, 
by moving his Amendment, induced 
the Government at least to show 
that they are not, in dealing with this 
subject, animated by any general 
principles which they can consistently 
carry out through the whole scope of this 
Bill. I should not, under any circum- 
stances, desire to see the Army and 
Navy ineluded under this Bill, even if 
my hon. Friend could move the Amend- 
ment which stands in his name; Lut 
then I do not share the views of the Go- 
vernment on this subject of compensation 
to workmen. If I held their views I 
should vote for including the Army and 
Navy in the scope of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Asquith) says that this Bill is 
a great extension of the existing privi- 
leges of Government workmen, and that 
there is only one exception. Well, Sir, 
there is only one exception, but it is a 
tolerably large one. It is an exception 
which includes, I suppose, about 


700,000 men, and such an exception 
certainly deserves consideration on the 
The right 


part of the Government. 
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hon. Gentleman says that cases of hard- 
ship to soldiers and sailors are abso- 
lutely provided for at present. That 
may or may not be the case, but it does 
not rest in the mouth of the right hon. 
Gentleman to use it as an argument in 
favour of the Bill, inasmuch as he has 
steadfastly refused to recognise any pro- 
vision of that kind as a reason for 
allowing workmen to contract out of the 
Bill. That was one of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s arguments. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman must forgive me. My argu- 
ment was that soldiers and sailors had a 
peculiar legal status which was due to 
the considerations of discipline, and I 
did not use as an argument iu favour of 
their exclusion from the provisions of the 
clause, but merely as mitigating any 
suggestions of hardship in consequence 
of their exclusion, the fact that they 
were already provided for. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I 
will not discuss whether what I call 
an argument was an argument or a 
set of collateral considerations. Let 
me, however, poiut out to the House 
that the difficulty of excluding the Army 
and Navy, after you have adopted the 
principles embodied in this Bill, is very 
great, and that the Gevernment have not 
got rid of the difficulty by their arguments 
on the present occasion. You have 
already provided that a sailor in the Mer- 
chant Service shall have a right to come 
down ou his employer for compensation 
if, in the ordinary course of his ordinary 
duty, he suffers through the carelessness 
of a fellow-workman. There is no dif- 
ference in that respect between the 
position of a sailor in the service of the 
Crown and that of a sailor in the ser- 
vice of a great Shipping Company. 
Both have to undergo the same kind 
of danger, and while they are at sea 
they have both to be under a very 
rigid discipline. In both cases the 
dangers are dangers incidental to the 
occupation of a sailor, and not dangers 
incidental to war. I can see no differ- 
ence whatever between the two cases. 
In regard to the Army, what distinction 
is there between the case of an ord!nary 
mason building a house and the case 
of a Royal Engineer doing the same 
thing ? The Government employ the 
Royal Engineers to build barracks and 
for other purposes of that kind. You 
have been most careful to say that no 
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amount of compensation given by the 
employers of a man, no wages the 
workman may receive, and no arrange- 
ment entered into by the workmen 
are to be a bar to compensation. How 
on earth can you refuse a similar privi- 
lege to the Royal Engineers? Though 
I agree that to include the Army and 
Navy in the clause is practically impos- 
sible, at the same time, if I held the 
views of the Government, I should feel 
that the exception of these 700,000 
men was a most invidious exception, 
and one which it would be very difficult 
in the future to maintain. There are two 
main differences between the case of the 
Army and Navy and the case of the 
ordinary workman? The one is, that 
practically the vote of the Army and 
Navy does not count, and the other is 
that the taxpayer has to pay the com- 
pensation in the one case and the private 
employer in the other. I do not 
think either of these considerations 
are worthy of this House, and I am 
sure they ought not to animate 
us when we come to a_ decision 
on the question. I rose to make these 
observations not because I thought it 
would be an amendment of this Bill to 
omit the Clause, or to include the Army 
and Navy in its scope, but that I might 
point out that the principles which the 
Government have themselves laid down 
in these Debates are of such a far-reaching 
character that it will, I believe, in the 
future be well-nigh impossible to exclude 
the great Naval and Military Services 
from the benefits which are being con- 
ferred on ordinary workmen. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had used the fact 
that soldiers and sailors were deprived 
of part of their civil rights as an excuse 
for depriving them of other civil rights. 
The right hon. Gentleman contended 
that adequate compensation was given 
to soldiers and sailors who were injured 
in the performance of their duty. Only 
a week ago he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) 
heard that on a ship on the North 
American Station a man _ had his 
arm shot off, and as a result he had 
been discharged from the Service with 
ls. 6d. a day. He did not know 
whether Is. 6d. a day was considered 
adequate compensation for the loss of an 
arm. In his opinion it would be better 
not to pass this clause at all than to pass 
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it in its present shape. Every Civil 
servant, from the highest to the lowest 
grade, including members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, was to have the 
advantage of the clause, while the 
soldier and sailor were to get no advan- 
tage at all from it. The hardship was 
very palpable in the case of a sailor, be- 
cause in many instances he was em- 
ployed alongside a Civil servant. A 
sailor might be employed in rigging a 
ship in the dockyard by the side of a 
dock labourer. If an accident happened 
and both men were injured, the dock 
labourer would be able to get his com- 
pensation, while the sailor could get 
none. Why was this distinction 
made? It was because the dockyard 
labourer had a vote, and the sailor prac- 
tically had none. It ought not to be said 
that a soldier or a sailor had accepted 
the risk of his employment, for this 
acceptance was negatived in all other 
cases by a clause in this Bill. There had 
been instances of very great negligence 
indeed by which hundreds of lives had 
been lost. If an ordinary vessel under 
the red ensign were lost through 
negligence, the families of the men 
who were drowned would have ample 
compensation ; but if a vessel under the 
white ensign were lost the Secretary of 
the Admiralty put on his lachrymose 
manner, shed a few tears on the ‘Table, 
and that was the end of it. He perfectly 
recognised the difficulty of giving 
the soldier or sailor the right of 
action in circumstances of actual war- 
fare, but what he complained of was 
the want of proper feeling shown 
by the Government in fastening all these 
responsibilities on private employers, 
and then taking every possible means of 
escaping themselves from their liabilities. 
When they made an exception it was in 
favour of men who, like the dock 
labourers, were pretty well able to take 
care of themselves by their votes. 
CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) wished to thank the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ayrshire (Mr. Cochrane) for 
taking the part of the soldier on this 
occasion. He quite recognised the fact 
that it could be impossible in accordance 
with discipline to deal with the soldier 
or sailor as an ordinary labourer in this 
matter, but he thought the Government 
might be able to meet the case to a 
certain extent. When a soldier or sailor 


was not actually employed as a soldier 
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or sailor, but was employed asa stone- 
mason, or was doing the work of some 
other kind of workman, he thought that 
he should have a right to compensation 
for negligence. He did not wish to 
accuse the Government of want of feeling 
or anything else, and he believed they 
were willing to place everybody, as far 
as they could, on the same liberal footing. 
If they could see their way to introduce 
some Amendment to meet suth cases as 
he had mentioned, he was certain that 
the Army and Navy would be grateful 
for the concession. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) was 
also of opinion that when a soldier was 
engaged in the capacity of an ordinary 
workman he ought to be able to obtain 
compensation for negligence. A great 
part of the telegraph system of the 
country was being arranged by soldiers, 
and it seemed to him somewhat hard that 
if the State employed a soldier to do 
ordinary mechanic’s work, it should not 
be responsible for any accident which 
occurred. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.), as one 
who had voted with the Government on 
the whole of this Bill, said he could 
not help thinking that what was sauce 
for the goose in the case of the artizan 
was sauce for the gander in the case of 
the soldier. It seemed to him that, as 
his right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had said, 
the vote was at the bottom of the dis- 
tinction that was drawn between soldiers 
and ordinary workmen. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ASQUITH, in pursuance of an 
undertaking given on a previous occasion, 
moved to leave out the words “ and any 
expense in respect of assistance.” The 
object was to assimilate the conditions of 
the Government employment with those 
of private employment. 

Amendment proposed, in line 21, to 
leave out the words “and any expense in 
respect of assistance.” —(Mr. Asquith.) 

Question proposed, *sDhat the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”"—(Mr. Asquith.) 

After some conversation, 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) said, 
he was very much obliged to his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary for 
having met him by proposing this 
Amendment. 
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Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had to 
move an Amendment leading up to one 
which stood in the name of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. The clause as it stood 
might be so worked as to be of very little 
benefit to the persons for whose .benefit 
it was intended. A sum of £100 might 
be invested for the benefit of an infant, 
and probably the best thing to be done 
would be to make provision for its edu- 
cation. It was a recognised practice in 
the Miners’ Relief Society to make a 
special provision for the widow, with an 
additional sum per week for each child 
until it was able to earn its own living, 
and it might happen that it would not 
be the best plan to invest the money in 
the Post Office Savings Bank because 
of the necessity of withdrawing small 
sums weekly or monthly. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 36, after the word “ registrar” 
to insert the words “ or to be otherwise secured 
and applied either wholly or partially, or from 
time to time, for his benetit.”—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) said, he did not think 
sufficient reasons had been adduced for 
the Amendment. The law was not im- 
perfect on this point because, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a committee had the 
right to apply the capital of a small fund 
to purposes such as those suggested by 
the hon. Member. Jurisdiction upon the 
law of equity was given to the County 
Court Judge provided that the sum was 
not over £500, and, therefore, there was 
no need to confer that jurisdiction now. 
Where the person affected happened to 
have a sufficient income for his mainte- 
nance from any other source, the Judge 
would not encroach on the capital, but 
there were 20 or 30 contrary cases which 
might be suggested, all of which were 
provided for by the existing law. The 
Amendment was, consequently, altogether 
unnecessary. As to the words “to be 
secured in such manner as the Judge may 
think fit,” he apprehended that no Judge 
would approve any kind of speculative 
investment. The Amendment would 
add nothing to the authority of the 
Judge ; it was likely, on the contrary, 
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to be injurious, and the Government 
could not therefore assent to it. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, the hon. Member for Preston, 
in moving an Amendment which he sug- 
gested would lead up to one standing in 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, had 
rather embarrassed the question raised 
by the latter. He did not think he had 
made out a case for suggesting other 
methods of investment than that indi- 
cated in the Bill, t.e., the Post Office 
Savings Bank. But this question did 
not so much turn on the manner in 
which the money was to be invested 
as upon the method in which _ it 
should be administered. The Bill, as 
it stood, proposed in effect that it should 
be administered according to the regula- 
tions which governed the administration 
of trust funds already in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. But the equity 
jurisdiction on the part of County 
Courts was a matter which had to be 
considered. Sub-section 3 provided that 
no money should be paid from a fund in 
the Post Office Savings Bank except on 
the order of the Treasury to the Post- 
master General. That was a «umbrous 
and round-about-way of proceeding, but 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham had an Amendment 
which would dispose of that difficulty, 
and under which small sums recovered 
on behalf of minors would be administered 
partly by the Registrar who was on the 
spot, and could make inquiry into the 
circumstances. It was further proposed 
to dispense with the requisition to the 
Treasury, and substitute for it an order 
of the County Court Judge. That would 
reduce the system of administration to 
one of extreme simplicity. While in that 
Bill they ought not perhaps to make any 
alteration in ordinary legal practice, it 
had been admitted by the House that in 
small cases it might reasonably and 
judiciously introduce variations from the 
established practice, and this case came 
within that category. The Solicitor 
General had suggested that this provi- 
sion would invite County Court Judges 
to disregard the ordinary principles of 
equity which governed the administration 
of these funds, but he did not see how 
that would arise. He submitted that a 
strong case existed for the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, and he hoped that 
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the hon. Member for Preston would with- 
draw his proposal. He trusted, too, that 
on re-consideration the Government 
would decide to accept the Amendment 
of his right hon. Friend, which would 
afford a simple, speely, and cheap 


method of procedure. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he should like 
to endorse the remarks of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin. Having 
had a good deal to do with administering 
funds in these cases, he was bound to say 
he was of opinion that .if the cumbrous 
machinery of the Bill was retained, a 
great portion of the benefit of the funds 
would disappear in managing them. 
These funds should be used for the 
maintenance of the children while they 
were young. He was strongly in favour 
of allowing the Registrar to act for the 
benefit of those who were interested in 
the fund, and to dispense with the refer- 
ence to London. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
wished to move the Amendment standing 
in the name of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham, the object 
being, as had already been stated, to get 
rid of the cumbrous machinery set up by 
Sub-section 3. It was not unlikely that 
the money awarded as compensation to 
an infant would be more needed in his or 
her school days than at any other time, 
but eveu after leaving school it might be 
necessary to provide an outfit for the 
child on going into service or upon 
emigrating. In such cases it would be 
much better to allow the Registrar of the 
County Court to give the necessary order 
for payment of the money. It was not 
desirable to trouble both the Treasury 
and the Postmaster General in all cases 
in which it was desired to withdraw from 
the bank a very small sum, and he 
thought it would be to the interest of the 
children themselves that the procedure 
should be simplified by granting the 
necessary powers to the Registrar. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 36, after the word “ Regis- 
trar,’ to insert the words “and the Registrar 
may from time to time, after the assent of the 
Judge, expend such compensation for the educa- 
tion and advancement of such infant.”—( Mr. 
Jesse Collings.) 
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Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, it seemed to him 


‘that the supporters of this Amendment 
‘were under an entire misapprehension of 


the facts. In County Courts very small 
sums were frequently paid in under the 
Legacy Duty Acts to the account of 
infants,and in the administration of small 
estates amounts were carried over to the 
account of infants. There was nothing in 
this case to differentiate it from the other 
cases. The money would be paid to 
the infant at once if he were of full 
age and able to give a receipt, but 
in order to reserve it for him in 
other circumstances it was carried toa 
separate account, and under the County 
Court Acts, as under this Act, it might 
be invested in the Post Office Savings 
Bank. That was not necessarily the form 
the investment should take, because if 
a better investment could be found the 
Judge of the County Court had power to 
invest the money on some other good 
security. The attempt made in the 
Amendment was to alter the law in re- 
spect to one not very important source 
from which money was derived for the 
benefit of infants, and every other case 
was left untouched. He further objected 
to the language of the Amendment, 
which was unqualified. The Jrdge had 
no such jurisdiction over any of the sums 
mentioned. He had no authority to deal 
with the sums for the immediate benefit of 
the infant. [An hon, Member: He 
ought to have it.] Why? Because 
the child was the son or daughter of a 
workman, why should this particular 
money be dealt with differently from 
that of another workman who might 
leave his child £20, £30, or £50? 
Nothing would be done by the words of 
the Amendment unless they were con- 
strued to give the Judge absolute juris- 
diction, regardless of the amount of pro- 
perty that the infant might have, and 
that jurisdiction ought never to be given, 
because it would be a perilous and a per- 
nicious novelty. Already County Court 
funds were invested in the Post Office 
Savings Bank in the name of the 
Registrar, and Parliament had provided 
that they should not be paid out except 
under an order of the Treasury. This 
was merely a Departmental check, but it 
involved no more than a little trouble 
and the mere cost of postage. Was it 
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Wéttli while then to break down a pre- 
valent system for the sake of a few 
cases? There could be nothing worse 
than'to have a special jurisdiction with 
regard to such funds, for mistakes would 
continually arise. It was far better to 
have a general system and to apply it to 
all cases. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he did not think there was really 
any diversity of opinion as to the way in 
which this matter ought to be met. It 
was agreed that some power should 
exist in the County Courts to apply this 
money in the way which would be most 
beneficial. He did not understand the 
argument of the Solicitor General that 
the County Court at present had the 
power of so applying the money, because, 
if so, where was the objection to the 
Amendment ? The only desire was to 
facilitate the exercise of powers which 
already existed in the County Courts, and 
therefore this was a mere matter of pro- 
cedure. Certainly, in the case of poor 
persons the application to the Registrar 
would be preferable, as he would be able 
to make the necessary inquiries locally. 
The only difference between those who 
supported and those who resisted the 
Amendment seemed to be the authorisa- 
tion from the Treasury to the Post- 
master Gen2ral. But he would like to 
remind the House that in Ireland the 
procedure recommended in the Amend- 
ment had worked well. There had 
never been any miscarriage whatever in 
relation to it, and why should it not be 
extended to England ? Surely they had 
better have this simple and perfectly 
satisfactory mode in preference to the 
round-about procedure suggested in the 
Bill. 

Sir H. JAMES said, he wished to 
make a personal appeal to the Home 
Secretary. He thought the Solicitor 
General was hardly right in his view of 
County Court procedure. The County 
Court Rules of 1889 provided that, in any 
action in which a sum of money had 
been recovered by an infant, the money 
might be paid into Court and invested or 
paid out of Court in such manner as the 
Judge might direct. That gave an abso- 
lute power to the County Court Judge, 
and did not require any order from the 
Treasury upon the Postmaster General. 
Yet they were now asked to re-enact that 
requirement. It was most unnecessary. 


.What was it the Postmaster General or the 
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Treasury intended to do, seeing that the 
Solicitor General had given the Housé to 
understand that they were not to exercise 
any discretion. This was a revival of 
red-tapeism, without any advantage to 
any one, that would lead to increased 
expense without any benefit to the 
people. 

*CotoneEL HUGHES (Woolwich) 
thought every one would sympathise 
with any proposal which would facilitate 
expenditure of small sums of money on 
the maintenance of a child, and therefore 
he thought that the word “maintenance” 
should be put in before “ education.” He 
also thought that the Registrars in County 
Courts, being more generally available 
than the Judges, should be allowed to 
entertain these applications without any 
formal motion by the party to the Judge 
being required to be made. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
it desirable that the Amendment itself 
should be amended by the substitution of 
the words “with the consent of” for 
“after the consent of.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 2, to leave out the 
word “after,” and insert the word 
“with."—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. BARTLEY said, there was another 


Amendment which he would suggest. 
The Amendment did not give absolute 
power to withdraw, and he would move 
the insertion of “ withdraw and” before 
“ expend.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 3, before the word 
“expend,” to insert the words “withdraw 
and.”—(Mr. Bartley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLEY : There is still 
another Amendment necessary, and that 
is to insert after “compensation,” “ or 
any part thereof.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 3, after 
the word “ compensation,” to insert the 
words “or any part thereof.”—(Mr. 
Bartley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Further Amendment proposed to pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 3, before the 
word “education,” to insert the word 
“ maintenance.”—( Colonel Hughes.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

2X 
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Question proposed, 

“*That the words ‘and the Registrar may, 
from time to time, with the consent of the 
Judge, withdraw and expend such compensa- 
tion, or any part thereof, for the maintenance, 
education, and advancement of such infant’ be 
there inserted.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, this was a 
matter in which his knowledge was 
derived from other sources, and he did 
not, therefore, feel himself well qualified 
to take part in this discussion of so 
highly technical a character ; but, as to 
the 3rd sub-section, which required the 
assent of the Treasury before any sum 
was released from the Post Office 
Savings Bank, he thought the Amend- 
ment before the House quite unnecessary, 
since by the County Court Rules of 
1889 it was quite clear that the Judge 
already possessed power to do the very 
thing which the Amendment was to 
enable him todo. The Rule to which 
reference was made by the right hon. 
Member for Bury was founded on 
Section 67 of the County Courts Act of 
1888. It was, in his view, very un- 
desirable to introduce an express pro- 
vision with reference to a case which 
was already provided for. He quite 
understood the point as to the assent of 
the Treasury, and when Sub-section 3 
was reached would be prepared to make 
a suggestion which, no doubt, would 
meet the case. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had some 
difficulty in understanding why, if the 
County Court Judge had jurisdiction 
over a fund, an enactment specifying 
the manner in which the fund should be 
administered should be objected to. He 
thought it most desirable that the 
Amendment should be added. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 108 ; 
Noes 208.—(Division List, No. 316.) 


Mr. ASQUITH, on Sub-section 3, 
said, he thought the objection to requiring 
an order for the Treasury to release the 
funds would be met by adding after 
“Treasury” the words or “by the 
Judge,” making the sub-section read 
to the effect that no part of any money 
invested in the name of the Registrar of 
any County Court in the Post Office 
Savings Bank should be paid out to any 
Registrar except upon authority ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster General by 
the Treasury or by the Judge. The 
effect of those words would be—the 
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object being to prevent the Registrar 
from misappropriating any money stand- 
ing in his name—that the Postmaster 
General would have the protection of an 
order, either of the Secretary to the 
Treasury or of a Judge. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 1, at the end of Sub-section (3) to 
add the words “or by the Judge.”— 
(Mr. Asquith.) 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
thought the Amendment would meet 
the difficulty, and thanked the Home 
Secretary for saving the House the 
trouble of testing the feeling of hon. 
Members on the subject. 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 


seemed to him that Clause 7 required 
the insertion of restrictions in the sense 
of the Amendment he had put down— 
namely, that the expression “ work- 
man” should mean any person engaged 
in manual labour or handicraft whose 
remuneration or wages was or were paid 
or payable at intervals of not more than 
six weeks. This Bill was primarily 
intended for the relief of manual la- 
bourers, handicraftsmen and others, who 
were generally known as the working- 
classes, and not for the benefit of those 
who held superior positions. It contained 
special provisions and conditions, and 
was subjected to a special tribunal in 
order to meet the special circumstances 
and requirements of that class ; but the 
definition, as it stood, would include 
every person who had entered into, or 
worked under, a contract of service. He 
should imagine that such a contract, 
express or implied, was entered into by 
everybody who took any service what- 
ever; and he was not quite sure that the 
definition would not cover a Minister of 
the Crown, for he was employed under a 
contract of service with Her Majesty, 
determinable at her will. Whether that 
was so or not he could not say, but 
certainly some clearer definition was 
needed. 

It being half-past Five of the clock, 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, as 
amended, stood adjourned. 

Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


House adjourned at twenty-nine 
minutes before Six o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 16th November 1893. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 16th November 1893, 


QUESTIONS. 


TELEGRAPHIC ACCOMMODATION 
WEST MAYO. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if his 
attention has been called to the incon- 
venience experienced by the public in 
the district of Louisburgh, West Mayo, 
owing to the want of a telegraph station 
at Louisburgh, the nearest station being 
12 miles ; and in view of the fact that it 
has been contemplated to connect Clare 
Island by telegraph with the mainland, 
and also considering the important fishery 
developments that are being made along 
Clew Bay, he will see that a telegraph 


IN 


station is established at Louisburgh, | 


which is the 


Island ? 


*Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 
I fear I can add little to the answer 
which was given by my Predecessor last 
year. The expense would far exceed 
the revenue, and, under the regulations 
which have been laid down by 
the Treasury for the guidance of 
my Department, a Telegraph Office 
could not be established at Louis- 
burgh unless a guarantee were forth- 
coming. The question of connecting 
Clare Island is one for the consideration 
of the Royal Commission ; but, so far as 
I am aware, they have not at present 
made any recommendation on the subject. 


VOL. XVIII. [rocrtm senies.] 


nearest point to Clare 
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[ ANTHRAX IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

| Mr. H. HOARE (Cambridge, Ches- 
terton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture whether his 
attention has been called to the cases of 
| anthrax that have appeared among 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s horses at Litlington, 
in Cambridgeshire ; whether he is aware 
that 600 tons of the very best manure, 
worth 6s. a ton, were ordered by the 
Local Authority to be disinfected by 
| being well mixed with hot lime ; whether, 
'as that process has destroyed its ma- 
nurial value, there are any funds avail- 
able out of which some compensation 
could be paid for the loss inflicted on 
Mr. Russell by the action of the Local 
Authority ; whether he is aware that, in 
addition, Mr. Russell has lost nine horses 
‘from avthrax; and whether, since in 
some of these cases their deaths may 
have been due to the action of the autho- 
rity in closing the premises, there are 
any means by which some compensation 
/may be paid to him for his loss as well as 
for the expense to which he was put by 
the closing of his premises ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I have 
been in communication with the Local 
Authority regarding this matter, and I 
‘am informed that on their becoming 
aware that anthrax had broken out on 
Mr. Russell’s premises, and that that 
gentleman had already lost nine horses 
from the disease, steps were at once 
taken to cleanse and disinfect the 
premises in pursuance of Article 11 of 
the Anthrax Order of 1892. It was 
necessary to treat some 400 tons or more 
| of manure with quick lime ; but whether 
| the result was the loss stated in the ques- 
| tion I am not able to say. There is no 
| reason to suppose that the deaths of the 
horses were in any way due to the action 
of the Local Authority, inasmuch as they 
occurred prior to such action being taken. 
With regard to the question of compensa- 
tion, I have to say that although I much 
regret that Mr. Russell should have 
suffered so severe a loss by reason of the 
outbreak of disease on his premises there 
exists no power under the statute under 
which he could be awarded compensation 
either for the animals dying of disease, or 
for any loss occasioned by the cleansing 
aud disinfection of the premises. I may 





add that although the nine horses died at 
27 
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intervals between the end of March and 
the 27th July, no notice was given to the 
Local Inspector until the 26th July. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether any inquiry is being 
held, or is proposed to be held, by the 
Admiralty into the design of ships of the 
Admiral Class ? 

Tue SECRETARY vo tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Savrrie- 
wortTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : No, Sir; 
the Admiralty have no such intention. 


THE “VICTORIA ” COURT MARTIAL. 

Mr.GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he can inform the House why copies of 
the Admiralty Minutes on the Victoria 
Court Martial, which were published in 
The Times of 2nd November, have not 
yet been distributed to the Members of 
this House; and whether he can say 
when they will be so distributed ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
These Minutes were laid upon the Table 
on the first day on which the House sat 
after the Recess, November 2. Copies will 
be in the Vote Office this afternoon. The 
printer explains that the preparation of 
the plates attached to one of the Minutes 
has caused the delay. 


PROPOSED INFECTIOUS HOSPITAL AT 
NORWOOD. 

Mr. S. HERBERT (Croydon): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board are persisting in 
their endeavours to establish a fever 
hospital on the Grange Wood Estate, in 
Norwood, in spite of the declared opposi- 
tion of the residents in that locality, and 
of the Corporation of the Borough of 
Croydon, in the area of which the 
Grange Wood Estate is situated ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the site in question 
is in the middle of valuable villa pro- 
perty where the number of houses is 
rapidly increasing ; and whether he will 
take any steps to prevent the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board from inflicting 
upon the residents and owners in Nor- 
wood such a danger to health and 
deterioration of the value of property as 
the establishment of a fever hospital in 
their midst would entail ? 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have 
received an application from the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums District for 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to the purchase of the estate 
referred to for a hospital for convalesceni 
fever patients, and I have directed a local 
inquiry to be held by two of the Board's 
Inspectors with reference to this proposal. 
Any persons interested in the matter will 
have an opportunity of attending the 
inquiry and submitting any representa- 
tions with regard to the proposal. The 
Report of the evidence taken at the 
inquiry will be carefully considered by 
me before any decision is arrived at. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that if 
the proposed scheme of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, to acquire 
Grange Wood, in Croydon, for a site for 
an infectious hospital, is sanctioned by 
him, it will involve the closing a road 
which runs through the proposed site, 
and over which the public has exer- 
cised rights of way for years, and which 
is largely used by the working class on 
the way to their work, and that, if the 
said road is closed, it will compel work- 
men to go an extra distance of three- 
quarters of a mile on each journey ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
no definite information as to the road 
referred to in the question; but, as I 
have already stated, a public inquiry 
will be held by the Board’s Inspectors, 
and full opportunity will then be given 
of submitting any representations with 
reference to the road referred to. 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
is aware that the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board are negotiating for a site of land 
at Norwood, known as the Grange Wood 
Estate, and within the Borough of Croy- 
don, for the purpose of erecting a fever 
hospital thereon ; whether he is aware 
that the immediate inhabitants and the 
Corporation Authorities are strongly 
opposed to such an institution being 
erected in their midst ; and whether he 
will consent to receive a deputation of 
representative men upon the subject ? 
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*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: Ihave already 
answered the first part of the question. 
With reference to the latter part, inde- 
pendent inquiries are being made. 
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THE QUEENSTOWN MAIL ROUTE. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether, in 
view of the early termination of the 
American mail contracts, he will take 
into consideration that the route from 
New York to. Liverpool, by way of 
Moville, is 62 knots shorter than the 
Summer route by Queenstown, thus 
saving three hours’ steaming to the 
fastest steamers ; that Moville is much 
nearer Belfast and Dublin than Queens- 
town; and that the frequent steamers 
between Belfast and Greenock and 
Ardrossan, Larne, and Stranraer, would 
enable the delivery of Scotch letters to 
be made on the average 12 hours earlier 
than by the existing arrangements ? 
*Mr. A. MORLEY; The question 
seems to be based upon the assumption 
that the contract service vid Queenstown 
is about to terminate; but such is not 
the case. If it were terminated the 
advantages of all available routes would, 
of course, be considered so far as the 
outward mails are concerned; but as 
regards the homeward mails, to which 
the question appears particularly to 
point, the service is not provided by the 
British Post Office, but by that of the 
United States. 

Cartrain DONELAN (Cork, E): 
May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that there is no 
direct railway communication between 
Moville and either Belfast or Dublin ; 
that the quickest service between Moville 
and Dublin occupied six and a-half hours, 
whereas the service between Kingsbridge 
and Queenstown takes four and a-half 
hours ; and that Queenstown is nearer to 
New York than Moville ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : It is, I believe, 
the case that Queenstown is nearer New 
York by 10 miles. But the question 
does not arise, as the contract is not to be 
terminated. 


HAMILTON GARDENS, HYDE PARK. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works what is the reason for Hamilton 
Gardens, Hyde Park, being closed in, 


and the public excluded from them ; 
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how many persons have, at present, got 
licences to enter the gardens; whether 
such licences are granted to any appli- 
cant or only to those living in the neigh- 
bourhood ; what revenue is derived from 
these licences; and whether he would 
consider the advisability of opening the 
Gardens to the public ? 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The small garden of 
Hamilton Place was enclosed in the 
reign of George IV., for the reason that 
this part of the Park was a resort of dis- 
orderly characters addicted to the com- 
mission of grave nuisances. The number 
of key licences issued for the present 
year is about 120. Any respectable 
householder in the neighbourhood who 
applies for a key is allowed to have one 
for the payment of the annual subscrip- 
tion of three guineas. ‘The revenue for 
the present year has been about £400. 
In view of the cost of throwing the 
Garden open I am not aware of the 
question having been mooted. 


Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): May I 
ask the Chief Commissioner whether, the 
nuisances having disappeared, the right 
hon. Gentleman will open the Gardens ? 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No doubt 
the causes which led to the closing of 
the Gardens have eutirely ceased, but it 
would be necessary with regard to a new 
departure to consider the question of loss 
in revenue and expenditure. 


THE COAL STRIKE. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, in pursuance of his statement of 
the 6th inst., he has communicated with 
the Chairmen of the Coalowners’ and the 
Miners’ Federations, and has received 
their assent to the selection of certain test 
mines from which Returns might be ob- 
tained of the wages earned and the hours 
worked by the miners for the six months 
before the commencement of the coal 
strike ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): No, Sir; in view of the 
Conference which is to take place to- 
morrow, I have thought it undesirable to 
press this inquiry on the two Federations 
at present. 
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Mr. WHITMORE: May I ask 


whether the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence will be made public eventually ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Conference 
will be private, but Ihave no doubt that a 
shorthand writer will take notes of the 
proceedings by arrangement, and they 
will ultimately be made public. 


THE PARISH COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. H. HOARE: I beg to ask the 
Solicitor General whether he can explain 
how far the Parish Councils will have 
any power over lanes and bye-roads by 
reason of Clause 6 of the Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Bill, or 
whether power over all highways of all 
kinds is, by this Bill, vested in the Dis- 
trict Council under Clause 24 (1); and 
whether he has taken means to ascertain 
whether the latter plan would be distaste- 
ful or not to the parishes concerned, and 
whether it would be expensive ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): Speaking generally, 
it is not thought by the Government to 
be a convenient course to anticipate in 
any way the discussion which may take 
place on the different clauses of the Bill. 
But in this particular case, and out of 
courtesy to the hon. Member, I am per- 
mitted to explain that it is the intention 
of the Government that no powers over 
highways should be vested in Parish 
Councils under Clause 6 of the Bill, but 
that all powers heretofore exercised by 
the parishes through the surveyors of 
highways be transferred to the District 
Councils under Clause 24 of the Bill. 
There are some cases in which highways 
are not under the control of parishes or 
other Highway Authorities, and these 
cases are not dealt with by the Bill. I 
have nothing to do with the subject of 
the second part of the question, and can 
give no answer. 


In answer to Mr. Hanbury, 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that highways 
repaired by any persons ratione tenure 
were within the exception mentioned. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.): 
When will the Amendments be laid on 
the Table? I hope that they will not 
be sprung on the House at the last 
minute. 

*Sir J. RIGBY: I am not aware to 
what Amendments the hon. Member 
refers. It is not proposed to amend this 
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clause in any way with reference to this 
question. It is supposed that the Bill 
already carries out the intention. 


RE-VACCINATION IN THE BRISTOL 
UNION. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his atten- 
tion has been called to an advertise- 
ment by the Barton Regis (Bristol) 
Board of Guardians offering re-vaccina- 
tion gratis; and whether they have any 
legal right to spend money from the 
rates on gratuitous re-vaccination ; if 
not, whether he will cause them to be 
informed that they ure acting illegally ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): I am aware 
of the notice which has been issued by 
the Guardians of the Barton Regis 
Union, Bristol, referring to an outbreak 
of small-pox, and offering gratuitous re- 
vaccination to persons who are resident 
within the Union and are over 10 years 
of age. The Guardians have clearly a 
legal right to pay for re-vaccinations by 
the public vaccinators, which are per- 
formed by them in conformity with the 
Regulations. 


THE ACHILL EXTENSION RAILWAY. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he can state 
when the Achill Extension Railway will 
be ready for traffic ; if he is aware that 
the only obstacles to the completion of 
the line are the building of two stations 
and the straightening of two curves in 
the line ; if, in view of the great benefits 
that will acerue to the inhabitants of 
Achill Island by the speedy opening of 
such railway, he will see that his promise 
is carried out—namely, that the line will 
be ready for use next January ; and if 
the tenants through whose lands the 
railway passes have been compensated ; 
if not, why ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hiesert, Oldham) : 
I am informed that the Achill Extension 
Railway could be opened for traffic 
within three months of the agreement 
with the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company being settled. For this pur- 
pose detailed plans and estimate of the 
required alterations and additional works 
are in hand and should be shortly. com- 
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pleted. The line is completed with the 
exception of stations, telegraph, and 
water supply, and certain alterations of 
line in location, curves, and gradients. 
It might be opened for traffic by the end 
of January, but could not be completed 
till the spring. All tenants have been 
compensated save three, who have 
declined to take any money even on 
account. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he is aware that Part IV. of the Appen- 
dix to the Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education, in pages 683 and 
849, contains exaggerated figures in the 
columns headed “ number of scholars for 
whom accommodation is provided” in 
schools aided by Parliamentary grants ; 
and whether the Department will revise 
these figures before the issue of the next 
Report, so as to represent more accurately 
the present capacity of each elementary 
school ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): If my hon. Friend 
will be good enough to call my attention 
to the particular figures to which he 
alludes I will have them carefully ex- 
amined. The figures are kept under 
careful revision from year to year, but 
they cannot always be up to date in cases 
where the accommodation of a school has 
been altered very recently before the list 
goes to Press. 


THE WAREHOUSING CODE. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury when the revised edition 
of the Warehousing Code promised by 
him for the present year may be ex- 
pected ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There has 
been certain unforeseen and unavoidable 
delay in the completion of this important 
work. I believe, however, that it will 
be found possible to issue it at some early 
date next year. 


WATER-GUARD OFFICERS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the hours of a 
water-guard officer are 24 on and 24 off ; 
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whether for this he receives 3s. 6d. a 
day; and whether it is ever possible, 
under any circumstances, for a water- 
guard officer to be on duty for a stretch 
of 40 hours ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : In large ports 
water - guard officers have 24 hours 
attendance, with times for meals and 
repose, then 24 hours complete absence, 
then a short day of eight hours out of 
24 hours; and in small ports 24 hours 
attendance, with meals and repose, then 
24 hours absence. Established officers 
emptoyed on water-guard duty receive 
salaries ranging from £55 to £100; but 
no doubt in speaking of 3s. 6d. a day my 
hon. Friend refers to extra men employed 
on water-guard duty in the Port of 
London. ‘The cases referred to in para- 
graph 3 are very rare ; but when they do 
occur compensatory leave is given on the 
first opportunity, and they occur from 
extreme pressure on a glut of arrivals 
after fog or bad weather. During em- 
ployment on the duty in question the 
men are under shelter iu the cabin of the 
vessel, and the labour is not continuous, 
but admits of rest being taken. 


PUPIL TEACHERS. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Edueation whether 
Article 34 of the Code as to declining 
to recognise pupil teachers has been put 
in force in the case of any school since 
the Scholarship Examination of 1892 ? 

Mr. ACLAND: My hon. Friend will 
understand that no special list is kept of 
such cases. I have made careful inquiry 
in the Department, and have not been 
able to find any instance in which the 
provision has been put in force during 
the past year. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM WHEATLEY. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to the case of William 
Wheatley, engaged as a boy labourer in 
the Chief Constructor’s Department at 
Chatham at 12s. per week, although he 
is 6 feet 2} inches in height, weighs 
13 stone 4 Ibs., has a chest measurement 
of 38 inches, and is 20 years of age; 
and will he explain on what grounds 
Wheatley’s application to have his wages 
raised to 16s. weekly, in accordance with 
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the new Regulations of the Ist October, 
has been refused ? 


*Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The highest wage that could be paid to 
Wheatley under the existing Regulations 
is 15s. per week. He has been recom- 
mended for that rate and will receive 
it, but next April the new scale will come 
into force under which, if he is recom- 
mended by his foreman or superior officer, 
he will be eligible for 19s. per week. 





The Payment 


SECOND CLASS PASSES IN SCIENCE 
AND ART. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches- 
terfield) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether, in view of the fact that 
the Science and Art Department have 
abolished second-class passes in the ele- 
mentary stage of all science subjects, 
and that this action may impede the 
progress of technical education through- 
out the country, he will so arrange that 
the said second-class passes shall be once 
more granted, or that some efficient 
alternative scheme shall be arranged by 
the Science and Art Department ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Second-class passes 
in the elementary stage were abolished, 
after due notice given, in the time of the 
late Government, the object of the 
change being, as explained at the time, the 
encouragement of more advanced instruc- 
tion, for which increased payments were 
offered. I see no reason to believe that 
this action will in any way impede the 
progress of sound technical education, 
while, on the other hand, it will afford a 
salutary check on a good deal of instruc- 
tion of a kind which it is not, on the whole, 
desirable to assist. Under these cireum- 
stances, I am afraid I c«n hold out no 
hope of the revival of second-class passes, 
or of an alternative scheme. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether during the Recess he will 
arrange for the Ladies’ Gallery to be 
improved by better lighting, and by re- 
moving the wire caging in front of it ? 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): 
May I ask whether it would not be likely, 
if this change were made, that the minds 
of the more youthful legislators in the 
House would be distracted from the more 


Mr. Keir-Hardie 
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of Members. 


arduous duties that demanded their entire 
thoughts ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Personally, 
I should be in favour of removing the 
grating in front of the Ladies’ Gallery ; 
but as the question is one on which there 
is, I believe, much difference of opinion, I 
should not like to act without knowing 
what the general feeling of Members is, 
The subject, I think, may well be con- 
sidered by any Committee that may be 
appointed with reference to the acom- 
modation of the House. As to the 
lighting of the Gallery, that is a sub- 
ject connected very much with that 
of the grille; but the present arrange- 
ments were made expressly with the 
intention of producing a subdued light. 

Mr. PICTON: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman take steps to ascertain the 
opinions of the ladies before coming to 
any decision in the matter ? 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider the desirability of uncaging the 
married ladies ? It should be recollected 
that, in consequence of the legislation of 
recent years on the subject of married 
women’s property, they occupy a different 
status from that which was theirs when 
the grille was first set up. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): 
Could not the difficulty be met by ar- 
ranging for the admission of ladies to the 
general Galleries of the House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I think that 


the last suggestion is well worthy of con- 
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sideration. I am myself strongly in 
favour of admitting ladies to the 


Strangers’ Gallery. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : Is it 
not the fact that the ladies are uncaged 
in another place ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. BURNIE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can now make known to the House what 
steps he intends taking for pressing for- 
ward the portion of the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme that refers to the payment of 
Members ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
I am not in a position to give any infor- 
mation as to the order of proceedings or 
of business next Session. 











“ 
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MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether the 
Chartered Company of South Africa is 


now dealing in any way either with land 
or mining claims in Matabeleland ; whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government recog- 
nises its obligations to see that Her 
Majesty’s assurances to Lobengula, that, 
in the event of his confirming the mining 
concession to Major Rudd, which he had 
informed Her Majesty had been fraudu- 
lently obtained from him, the white men, 
whom he allowed under the concession to 
dig for gold in his territories, would only 
dig where he permitted, would recognise 
him as Sovereign, and would only exer- 
cise jurisdiction over white men within 
his territories; and, if so, what steps 
are being taken to give effect to Her 
Majesty’s pledges ; whether the Colonial 
Office is receiving information respecting 
what is taking place, or what has 
taken place, in Matabeleland from any 
persons there other than those con- 
nected with the Chartered Company ; 
whether he has observed telegrams 
stating that two white men had been 
found at Buluwayo, and had been pro- 
tected by Lobengula, and that he had 
provided a guard to certain missionaries 
who wished to leave his country, and 
that they had arrived safely at their 
destination ; and whether it is intended 
to convey the thanks of Her Majesty’s 
Government to Lobengula for thus seeing 
to the safety of the white men in his 
power whilst war was being carried on by 
the Chartered Company against him and 
his people ; whether he has received any 
information leading him to believe that the 
Matabeles who were wounded in the 
recent engagements, and left on the fields 
of battle when the Matabele forces re- 
treated, were properly tended by the 
vietors ; and, if so, whether he can say 
what were their numbers, and where 
they now are; and whether any steps 
are being taken to make it known to 
Lobengula that, if he consents to respect 
the Chartered Company’s establishments 
in Mashonaland, the warlike operations 
against him will cease ; and, if so, or if 
any other communications tending to 
peace are being made to Lobengula, who 
in Matabeleland is charged with the 
negotiations ? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 5. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : As far 
as we are aware, the Chartered Company 
is not now dealing in any way either with 
land or with mining claims in Matabele 
land ; but in any case, as I have already 
stated, noaction taken on the spot will pre- 
judice the arrangements ultimately to be 
come to as regards Matabeleland. Inreply 
to the second question, without admitting 
the assumptions contained in it, I may 
say that the war has necessarily altered 
the position, and the question becomes 
one of future policy in regard to the 
settlement of the country. The answer 
to the third question is in the affirmative. 
With regard to the fourth question, I 
have observed the telegrams alluded to 
in reference to Mr. Usher and Mr. Fair- 
bairn ; which I believe to be correct. 
As regards the missionary, Mr. Rees, he 
and his family reached Palapye on 
August 20th, Lobengula having sent a 
man with him as far as Tati. I need 
hardly say that the chivalrous conduct of 
Lobengula in these matters will be re- 
membered, should he, as I hope, come 
in. As regards the last question, as my 
hon. Friend is aware, a message was sent 
to Lobengula promising a guarantee of 
his personal safety and good treatment if 
he would come in, We have as yet no 
information as to the result. I cannot at 
present add to my statement made the 
other evening in reference to the ques- 
tion of future policy. As regards the 
question of the wounded, I have as yet 
no further information on the subject. 
And in regard to this and his other 
questions, my hon. Friend must recollect 
that communications with Buluwayo are 
as yet very indifferent, and that the in- 
formation so far received is necessarily 
very meagre. : 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : Arising 
out of the question, may I ask whether the 
hon. Member can give the House any in 
formation as to the fate of Captain 
Williams ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: We received a 
telegram from Sir Henry Loch a day or 
two ago expressing a fear that from the 
fact that nothing has been heard of 
Captain Williams the inference must be 
drawn that he was killed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the only step 
taken with a view to peace the despatch 
of a message to Lobengula promising a 
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guarantee of his personal safety and good 
treatment if he will come in ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I think that my 
hon. Friend will agree with me that to 
promise Lobengula a safe conduct and 
good treatment if he will come in and 
call upon the Matabele to lay down their 
arms, is the best way to secure peace. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I must ask 
the hon. Member to understand that I 
cannot admit anything of the kind. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies if he can state why, during the 
mouths of August and September, Her 
Majesty’s Government did not send a 
reliable British Envoy or agent to King 
Lobengula to explain to him the policy 
and demands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the Chartered Company ; 
and if he can state what is the present 
position of Lobengula ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The matter was, 
of course, carefully considered ; but, 
taking into account all the circumstances 
of the case, it was decided that it would 
be better to communicate with Lobengula 
by letter, and this was repeatedly done. 
The second question I have already 
answered in reply to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton. 

“Sr E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. Member state how the 
message to Lobengula was forwarded ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I have no infor- 
mation on this point. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Str W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is 
aware that the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into agricultural de- 
pression has not taken any steps to 
make local inquiry into the condition and 
needs of the farmers of the County of 
Banff, nor has sent questions to be 
answered by Local Agricultural Societies 
and leading agriculturists ; and whether 
he will advise the Commission to give 
the farmers and crofters of Banffshire an 
opportunity of stating their case ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have no 
official information upon the matter to 
which the hon. Baronet refers, but I 
have no doubt that the case of Banff- 
shire, as well as that of other counties, 


Mr. Labouchere 
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will receive complete consideration at the 
hands of the Royal Commission, and I 
shall be happy to bring the question 
under the notice of my right hon, Friend, 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell the House 
what the Commission is doing. Is it 
taking evidence ?, Where can we find 
any note of its proceedings ? 

Mr. HUNTER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consult with the Chairman of 
the Commission as to the extreme ad- 
visability of the proceedings of the 
Commission being taken publicly ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I shall be glad 
to bring the matter under the notice of 
the Commission and of my right hon, 
Friend the Chairman. 

Mr. W. SMITH (Lancashire, N., 
North Lonsdale): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the great interest taken by the 
whole agricultural population of the 
country in the finding of a remedy for 
the present depressed state of agriculture, 
he will use his influence to induce the 
Royal Commission now sitting in London 
to admit reporters to its proceedings ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: My right 
hon. Friend has asked me to answer this 
question. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture decided a few days ago to 
follow the example of the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission and many other 
Commissions, and not to admit reporters. 
They will, however, publish their evi- 
dence at frequent intervals, and without 
waiting for the conclusion of their in- 
quiry. 

Mr. DODD: What is the Royal 
Commission now doing ? Is it going to 
take any evidence ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : The Com- 
mission sat two days last week, on one of 
which they took evidence. They will 
meet again to-morrow for the purpose of 
taking evidence, and in future will meet 
two days a week. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton) : 
Is it the case that the Commission 
decided not to admit the Press ? 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: There was 
a discussion as to the admission of the 
Press, but the hon. Member who moved 
in the matter eventually withdrew his 
motion, and therefore no vote was taken 
on the subject. 
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Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : What 
is the objection to the admission of the 
public Press ? 


Cattle Disease on 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE NEW RECORD OFFICE, 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury E.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether Messrs. Foster and 
Dicksee, who have the contract to build 
the New Record Office, have applied for 
permission to sub-let a portion of the 
stone work to Messrs. George Smith and 
Company ; and whether this permission 
has been granted ; and if so, will he state 
what steps have been taken to inquire 
into the necessity for granting permission 
to sub-contract ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Acting on 
the advice of the Board of Works’ archi- 
tect, I acceded to an application from 
Messrs. Foster and Dicksee, the con- 
tractors for the erection of the additional 
buildings at the Record Office, for 
permission to sub-let to Messrs. George 
Smith and Company a small portion of 
the working of the stone, in order that 
the building might proceed more rapidly 
before the setting in of the bad weather. 
Messrs. Foster and Dicksee are not 
relieved from any responsibility under 
their contract, and Messrs. George Smith 
and Company, having been required to 
adhere to the terms of the Resolution of 
the House as to wages, have assured me 
that they pay the full rate of wages and 
comply with the Rules of the Masons’ 
Society. I may add that a deputation of 
workmen came to the Office of Works on 
the subject, and the matter was 
explained to them, and as I have not 
heard again from them, I presume they 
were satisfied. ; 

Mr. J. BURNS: May I ask the 
First Commissioner whether, having sub- 
let the contract for stone, the Clerk of 


the Works would take care that the 
stone used shall be from its natural 
bed, so that there will be no 
“sealing ” 7 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : Certainly. 


LONDON OVERSEERS, 


Mr.J.STUART (Shoredith, Hoxton): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether the second 
Amendment standing in his name to 
Clause 29 of the Local Government Bill 
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relating to the appointment of Overseers 
is meant to apply to London ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Amend- 
ment, I am advised, does not affect the 
Overseers of London. 


CATTLE DISEASE ON THE CONTINENT. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether the Board have in- 
formation to the effect that the cattle of 
Holland, Belgium, and Denmark are now 
free from foot-and-mouth disease; and 
whether it is now the intention of the 
Board to permit the import of animals 
from those countries, or either of them ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am informed 
that Holland was declared free from 
foot-and-mouth disease so reccntly as the 
26th of October last, and that the last 
remaining infected places in Denmark 
were declared free about seven weeks 
ago. The most recent information re- 
ceived by us as to Belgium showed that 
the disease still existed in two provinces 
of that country. In these circumstances, 
i: would be premature on my part to 
allow the imporiation of live animals 
from the countries named to be resumed, 
and, moreover, as the hon. Member is 
aware, the freedom of a country from 
disease at any particular moment is not 
the only factor which I have to take into 
account in determining whether such im- 
portation should be permitted. I may, 
perhaps, add that the circumstances 
attending the spread of the disease on 
the Continent and in the United Kingdom 
during the past two years have couclu- 
sively shown the necessity of very great 
caution on my part in dealing with pro- 
prosals for the re-admission of live animals 
from European countries. 

Mr. DARLING: May I ask what 
other consideration the right hon. Gen- 
tleman refers to as having to be taken 
into account besides the freedom of a 
country from disease at any particular 
moment ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I should have 
thought that the hon. Member, who 
takes so much interest in this subject, 
would have made himself acquainted 
with the Acts relating to it. Had he 
done so he would have known what are 
the circumstances referred to. 

Mr. DARLING: As there are many 
people more ignorant than I am about 
this subject, will the right hon. Gentle- 
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man give the information for which I 
have asked in order that they may be 
enlightened ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: It is necessary 
that the Board, before permitting the 
importation of animals, should take into 
consideration, besides the freedom of a 
country from disease, the conditions 
under which the Sanitary Regulations 
relating to animals are carried out in that 
country, and the conditions of communi- 
cation between that country and other 
places which may be infected. 


Employers’ 


KILRUSH POSTAL SERVICE. 
Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 


to ask the Postmaster General how soon 
he expects the arrangements to be com- 
pleted by which a second daily post 
delivery will be granted to Kilrush ? 
*Mr. A. MORLEY: I regret it has 
not yet been practicable to come to a 
decision on the question of granting 
Kilrush a day mail service throughout 
the year, but the matter is being care- 
fully considered, and I hope to be able to 
decide the matter shortly. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL—(No. 397.) 


CONSIDERATION. [SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 
As amended by the Standing Com- 


mittee, further considered. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
when the Debate was adjourned on the 
previous night he was moving to leave 
out Section | of Clause 7 (Definitions)— 
by which “workman” was defined as 
including every person who had entered 
into or worked under a contract of service 
or apprenticeship with an employer in 
the United Kingdom, or on board a 
British ship, whether the contract was 
express or implied, or was verbal or in 
writing—and to insert— 

“The expression ‘workman’ means any 
person engaged in manual labour or handicraft 
whose remuneration or wages is or are paid or 
payable at intervals of not more than six 
weeks.” 

The definition given in the Act of 1875, 
and continued in that of 1880, was 


adopted in the original draft of the pre- 
sent Bill, and the fact that it was struck 
out of the measure in its progress through 


Mr. Darling 
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the Grand Committee showed that the 
matter required further consideration. 
The only definition of “ workman” now 
left in the Bill, in Clause 7, was “ every 
man who enters into or works under a 
contract of service.” He considered this 
definition was much too wide, for it 
would include persons above the status 
of workmen, as generally understood, and 
for whom the Bill was not intended. He 
had suggested a definition of his own, 
but he did not pretend it was the best 
that could be framed, and he would 
gladly accept any amendment of it so 
long as the Government accepted the 
principle. What he desired was to 
secure that the benefits of the Bill 
were given to those who were en- 
titled to receive them, and not to 
those who were not intended to 
come within the purview of the Bill. 
He submitted to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill that, at all 
events, some definition was needed in 
order to restrict the Act to those for whom 
it was really intended. 


Liability Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 13, to leave out Sub-section 
()), of Clause 7, and insert—“(1) The expres- 
sion ‘workman’ means any person engaged in 
manual labour or handicraft whose remunera- 
tion or wages is or are paid or payable at inter- 
vals of not more than six weeks.—(.Vr. Gibson 
Bowles.) ’ 


Question proposed, 

* That the words ‘ (1) The expression “ work- 
man” includes every person who has entered 
into or works under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship with an employer in the United 
Kingdom ’ stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the Government 
could not accept this Amendment, which 
would have the effect of very largely 
cutting down the scope of the Bill. The 
class of domestic servants would be 
excluded by the hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, as would also be the class 
of railway clerks and clerks engaged at 
the docks to superintend the loading and 
unloading of ships. These were not in 
a technical sense persons engaged in 
manual Jabour, and yet they took part 
as supervisors in the operations of the 
men who shunted trucks or unloaded 
goods, and who were practically exposed 
to very nearly the same kind of risks as 
the men over whom they were put. It 
would be very unfair if such persons did 
not receive legal protection. The term 
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“manual labour” had given rise to con- 
siderable discussion in the Courts, and 
the state of the law even now, after many 
decisions had been pronounced on the 
subject, was by no means clear. He 
thought it would be an unhappy thing to 
perpetuate an ambiguous and legal ex- 
pression in an Act of this kind, which 
the Government desired to make as clear 
as possible. The proposal to exclude 
from the Bill all persons whose wages 
were paid at intervals of not more than 
six weeks would exclude a very large 
proportion, and probably almost the 
whole of the agricultural labourers in 
Scotland. It was the practice in Scot- 
land to pay the ploughmen at intervals 
of six months. He could not believe that 
the hon. Gentleman desired that this class 
of men should be excluded ; but the fact 
that they would be showed the nature of 
introducing limiting powers of this kind, 
which might have an effect far beyond 
that contemplated by those who proposed 
them. The hon. Gentleman had sug- 
gested that some men receiving large 
salaries would come within the terms of 
the Government definition. He (Mr. 
Asquith) agreed that they would. They 
would, however, be very few in number, 
and would not, as a rule, be exposed to 
the risks which the Bill contemplated. 
The number of them was so small that 
he did not think the House need take 
them into consideration. On the other 
hand, the narrowing of the definition of 
“ workman ” would exclude people whom 
everyone desired to place under the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, N.) 
hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) would not press an Amendment 
which was inconsistent with the whole 
scope and object of the Bill. The hon. 
Member objected to the words “ contract 
of service” as being too wide and too 
vague, but these words had been largely 
construed under the Employers’ and 
Workmen’s Acts of 1875, first as not 
including contractors, and secondly as 
including all forms of workmen by the 
piece and the like. If the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend (which was really 
not a definition) were adopted it would 
be only necessary in order to escape the 
provisions of the Act altogether to make 
wages payable at longer periods than at 
present, and to sub the men—that is, 
pay them on account. 


Employers’ 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) moved, 


in line 16, after “ British ship,” to insert 
“as defined in ‘ The Merchant Shipping 
Acts Amendment Act, 1854’ and Acts 
amending the same.” He _ explained 
that it was merely a drafting Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 16, after the words “ British 
ship,’ to insert the words “as defined in ‘ The 
Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Act, 1854,’ 
and Acts amending the same.”"—(Sir F. 8. 
Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASQUITH: When the hon. 
Baronet first put down his Amendment, 
I thought it was one which the Govern- 
ment might very properly accept as a 
matter of drafting, and I should be still of 
that opinion if it were not that we had 
come to the conclusion to accept the 
Amendment placed on the Paper by the 
hon. Member for Barrow (Mr. Cayzer), 
namely, to leave out “sea-going vessel 
not propelled by oars” and insert “ every 
description of vessel or boat.” By 
adopting the hon. Baronet’s Amendment 
we should compel ourselves to exclude 
from the scope of the Act boats which 
are propelled by oars. I am satisfied 
that a considerable number of avoidable 
accidents due to negligence do occur in 
such boats, and that it would be inex- 
pedient to exclude them from the Act. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. DartinG 
(Deptford), the following Amendment 
was made—Leave to omit the word 
“ verbal,” in line 17, and insert the word 
* oral.” 


Mr. HARRY 
Lowestoft) moved, after “ writing, 
line 17, to insert— 

“ but shall not be deemed to include members 
of a crew of a fishing vessel where such mem- 
bers, though not part-owners, are joint adven- 
turers with the owners, receiving no weekly 
wages, but being entirely dependent upon the 
risks of the adventure for their share of the 
profits.” 

He explained that the object of the 
Amendment was to make it perfectly 
clear that those engaged in the fishing 
industry round our coast, and who were 
practically co-partners with the owners 
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of the boats, as they agreed to share the 
risks and profits of the adventure, 
although they had no interest in the boat 
_ itself, should not be included within the 
provisions of the Act. His own con- 
stituents were very largely interested in 
the question, as there were a large number 
of Lowestoft boats in which the sailors 
participated in the profits of the voyages, 
while in the case of the line-fishing 
industry the general principle was that 
the owners took 2-1lths of the profits 
whilst 9-11ths were divided amongst the 
officers and crew. In the event of any 
liability arising under this Act, it would 
be manifestly unfair and a breach of all 
the understood principles of partnership 
that some of the partners should be in- 
demnified in respect of risk which had 
heen run by the whole of the partners. 
It might be said that the Amendment 
was not required because men engaged 
on these conditions would not be employés. 
The Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith), 
in reply to a question which he (Mr. 
Foster put to him on the llth of May 
last, said it was not the intention of the 
Government that men who were engaged 
in a joint adventure of this kind should 
be included in the provisions of the Bill. 
Unless some Amendment of the kind 
were adopted, the subject would certainly 
not be free from doubt. These fishermen 
were in one sense employés, but in a 
practical sense co-partners. It was quite 
comprehensible that lawyers might be 
found to differ as to whether they were 
employés coming within the meaning of 
the Act. 


Employers’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 17, after the word “ writing,” 
toinsert the words * but shall not be deemed to 
include members of a crew of a fishing vessel 
where such members, though not part owners, 
are joint adventurers with the owners, receiving 
no weekly wages, but being entirely dependent 

‘upon the risks cf the adventure for their share 
of the profits."—(CWVr. Larry Foster.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DCDD (Essex, Maldon) did not 
think that there would be the slightest 
use in introducing the proposed Amend- 
ment, because the definition of “ work- 
man” was a person who was under a 
contract of service or apprenticeship. 
The men whose case had been brought 
before the House by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Harry S. Foster) were joint adven- 
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turers, and were not, therefore, in any 
sense under a contract for service. To 
add these additional words would be 
merely to encumber the Bill. 

*Sirr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) supported the Amendment, and 
pressed the Government specifically to 
exclude fishermen from the provisions of 
the Bill. He had had representations 
made to him by the Moray Firth Fisheries 
Association, representing many thousands 
of fishermen from the Moray Firth and 
the East Coast, to the effect that great 
anxiety was felt on the subject. The 
hon. and learned Member for Essex held 
that these men were not included, but 
if they did not enjoy the same legal 
training as was at the dispoval of the 
House, they were better acquainted with 
local facts and customs, and he knew there 
was very great difference of opinion as 
to whether the Bill would not lead to 
very inconvenient litigation if a specific 
declaration were not introduced into it. 
The conditions under which the fishermen 
conducted their industry varied very 
much, and he thought it would puzzle 
anyone to say whether some of the con- 
tracts entered into were contracts of 
partnership or of joint adventure or of 
service. In some instances boats 
went in the early summer from the 
Moray Firth to the Western Islands 
to conduct the herring fishery. When 
they reached the Western Islands they 
took aboard extra hands, who for 
perhaps six weeks joined the adventure. 
He thought there was some risk of these 
adventurers being regarded as under a 
contract of service, although as a matter 
of fact they all underwent exactly the 
same risk. The man who acted as 
skipper was chosen for his special skill, 
and it would be very hard if under this 
Bill he came under obligations to all the 
men in the boat where there was no 
negligence on his part. He would suggest 
to the Mover of the Amendment that he 
should substitute the word * proceeds ” 
for the word “risks” in the last line but 
one. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) thought there might be con- 
siderable difficulty and danger in accept- 
ing the Amendment. Under the Bill as 
it stood the workman who was injured 
would have to prove that he was under a 
contract of service. The cases that had 
been cited were clearly without the 
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scope of the Bill, but there were a 
number of cases in which independent 
gentlemen supplied boats and tackle for 
fishing purposes, and a skipper took 
charge of it and worked it largely in his 
own interest. Possibly no wages were 
paid to the fishermen, and they were 
paid largely in kind, but the same thing 
might be said, to some extent, of work- 
men who were engaged under a system 
of profit-sharing. Many profit-sharers 
were not paid weekly wages, and he was 
afraid that if the Amendment were 
accepted it would be very fruitful of 
litigation. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the case presented by the Scottish fisher- 
men was a very peculiarone. He might 
describe it as the converse of the case of 
the principal contractors. The principal 
contractor was in substance the employer, 
although in form he was not the em- 
ployer. In the present case the skipper 
appeared to be the employer, but the 
relation between capital and labour, 
which was the basis of the Bill, did not 
really exist. He hoped the House would 
receive some assurance, not merely from 
the English Law Officers, but from the 
Scotch Law Officers also on the subject, 
as he did not think the Amendment as 
worded could be safely accepted, because 
it turned on the point of the men receiv- 
ing no weekly wages. There might be 
cases in which their food was provided 
as an equivalent for wages ; a small sum 
was paid in the form of a weekly allow- 
ance either as wages or as an advance 
upon the proceeds of the voyage. But 
in substance the cases that occurred in 
Scotland were really cases of joint 
adventure. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, there were a very large number of 
cases in which the Irish fishermen with 
very small capital procured fishing boats 
and fishing tackle by borrowing 
money, and in some cases by obtaining 
the assistance of the Government under 
recent legislation. In such cases the 
owner of the boat was not in such a 
position that he could carry on his 
industry if he had placed upon him the 
risks cast on employers by the Bill. 
He understood that the Home Secretary 
did not mean to include in the Bill fisher- 
men who carried on their industry in the 
way described. The question was whe- 
ther they were likely to be included in 
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the definition of “workmen.” If the 
owner of a boat procured a crew and 
said to them, “ If you will undertake for 
six weeks to help me to work my boat, 
I will give you a third of the profits, 
and will undertake to supply all neces- 
sary tackle,” would the Home Secretary 
argue that this was not a contract for 
service ? If so, how would he draw a 
distinction between such a case in which 
an owner said, “In lieu of maintenance 
I will give you a small sum weekly, out 
of which you can procure the necessaries 
of life.” If this was a debatable matter, 
why should not the intention of the Go- 
vernment be placed on the face of the 
Bill? In matters of this kind Parlia- 
ment ought not to leave men in the 
position of fishermen to go to lawyers to 
construe the sections of an Act of Par- 
liament for them. The phraseology used 
in the Bill ought to be of such a character 
that people who were not lawyers could 
see at once what the House meant. 


Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.) said, 
unless the Government could assure the 
House that there was no contract for 
service in the cases which had been 
described, he thought some Amendment 
like that proposed ought to be inserted. 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. RusseLtt, Hackney, S.): We have 
cousidered this matter, and have no doubt 
that as the Amendment stands it does 
set forth a case of partnership. If it is 
not a case of partnership, it ought to be 
brought under the provisions of the Bill. 
In deference to the doubts which have 
been expressed, the Government will be 
willing to accept the Amendments with 
alterations, which would make it run as 
follows :— 

“ But shall not be deemed to include members 

of a crew of a fishing vessel, where such 
members, though not part owners, are joint 
adventurers with the owners, receiving no 
wages, but only a share of the profits.” 
I think that would meet all the fears 
that have been expressed. I will, there- 
fore, propose iu the first place to leave 
out the word “ weekly.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word 


“ weekly.”—(Sir C. Russell.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘weekly’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, he was glad that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was inclined to 
go so far, but he did not think the sug- 
gestion he had made would quite set at 
rest the doubts stated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter). It would, perhaps, be more 
satisfactory if the Amendment were made 
to end with the words “ joint adventurers 
with the owners.” It might be very 
difficult in certain cases to say whether 
there was or was not a contract of ser- 
vice superadded to contracts of joint 
ownership, but the really substantial 
view of the case was that it was a case 
in which a set of poor men joined to- 
gether, and put one in the position of 
employer de jure, though not de facto. 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, they 
seemed to be all agreed as to the object 
to be attained, and the only question was 
as to the language to be adopted. He 
quite appreciated what had been said by 
his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. G. 
Murray), but he had a little misgiving 
about stopping the clause at the point 
suggestéd by him, and thought it might 
be safer to leave it as suggested by his 
hon. Friend the Attorney General. 
Perhaps, however, it would be better to 
use the phrase “a share of the proceeds ” 
instead of a “share in the profits.” 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, it was perfectly natural that the 
Attorney General should wish to meet 
the views of the House, but the Bill 
seemed to be clear enough as it was, and 
it would, in his opinion, be better to in- 
sert no Amendment at all at this point. 
The intention seemed to be to protect 
owners of vessels. If such owners 
entered into a contract of service, surely 
they ought to be liable for acts of negli- 
gence. If there were no state of service 
the fishermen could not, of course, re- 
cover. He thought it was clear that in 
the cases mentioned there were no con- 
tracts of service, and such being the 
case, it was not necessary to insert any 
Amendment. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he fore- 
saw that unless some Amendment of the 
kind were introduced into the Bill, the 
lawyers would have a lively time of it. 
The right hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman who had just sat down evidently 
had no experience of fishermen or of their 
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ways of conducting their business. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Gibson Bowles) that 
even if there were no contract of service 
in the cases which had been raised there 
was a contract of adventure involving 
service. What happened in the East 
Coast fishing trade was this: A man 
who had saved perhaps £100, generally 
a fisherman himself, got someone to lend 
him another £100 or so, and he then got 
a fishing boat with a lien onit. He then 
engaged a crew for a particular adven- 
ture. They went to the Doggerbank 
and remained there for some time fishing. 
Undoubtedly the crew were under con- 
ditions of service to him, because should 
they refuse to carry out their duties he 
could have them up before a Magistrate. 
If these men were brought under the 
provisions of the Bill the result would be 
to put an end to a most excellent in- 
dustry, and one that ought to be 
encouraged. He thought the use of the 
word “ wages” would give the lawyers a 
fine time, because the fishermen usually 
received their food from the captain. It 
was perfectly true that at the end of the 
adventure, if they had not made any 
profits, they were charged by the skipper 
for their maintenance. It would be a 
very serious national mischief to inter- 
fere with our fishing industry, and the 
fishing industry certainly would be inter- 
fered with if fishermen were prevented 
from taking these risks. On the whole, 
he thought it would be better if the 


Amendment ended with the word 
* owners.” 
Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 


said, there were distinct cases to be dealt 
with in the North of Scotland. In the 
case of the white fishing all the crew of 
the fishing boats were as a rule joint ad- 
venturers. Sometimes these men went 
to the herring fishery, and then they took 
on board lads who were paid partly in 
wages and partly by receiving an interest 
in the profits. It appeared to him that 
the Amendment suggested by the Attorney 
General would cover the first case, whilst 
the Amendment suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for Buteshire (Mr. 
Graham Murray) would cover the second. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
did not think the matter could be dealt 
with as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury suggested. The view 
of Members on the Opposition side of 
the House, he assumed, would be that if 
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there was a collection of ordinary work- 
ing men together who shared profits, and 
were content with that in place of wages, 
they ought to be outside the Bill. Unless 
there was bona fide service it was not 
sought to make one man, who might be 
in a slightly better position than the 
others, incur all the risk. It was a com- 
mon practice in the South of England to 
work fishing boats by shares, although 
in some cases the master or captain 
guaranteed a minimum figure—as low as 
5s. a week—to the crew. Under the 
circumstances, it seemed to him that such 
an arrangement ought not to be regarded 
as a contract of service. He thought 
that such partnerships should be 
altogether excluded from the Bill. There 
were also cases on land where five or six 
men joined together and took excavations 
by the yard, or sinking by the foot, and 
agreed to divide the amount received. 
Even in these cases it was not infrequent 
for the poorer man to receive a fixed 
remuneration. There was a real point, 
to be met here, and he should be glad if 
the Home Secretary could devise some 
method of meeting it. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
said, he submitted with great confidence 
that the state of things disclosed by the 
Amendment was a real contract of ser- 
vice. Let them take the simplest case, 
that of the owner of a fishing boat. 
The owner wanted half-a-dozen men to 
work his boat ; but instead of going to 
them and saying, “I will pay you lds. a 
week wages for becoming the crew of 
my boat,” he went and said, “If you 
work for me for six weeks I will at the 
end of that time pay you so much money.” 
Now, with great respect, he maintained 
that that was a contract of service quite 
as much as if the bargain were originally 
made for a definite amount. He did not 
think any lawyer would contend that it 
was any portion of the essence of a con- 
tract of service that the reward of ser- 
vice should be fixed at a definite pay- 
ment. They might have a contract of 
service which would Se equal to such a 
contract, though the wages the working 
man got was a variable amount, depend- 
ing on the suecess or non-success of the 
enterprise in which he was cngaged. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James) said, that if it 
was a contract of service the person 


entering into it was already within ast 
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Bill. So he was. And the right hon. 
Gentleman added that the person so 
entering ought to be excluded on the 
grounds of public policy. He (Mr. 
Healy) confessed that he did uot agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He 
thought there were good grounds of 
public policy why a seaman or fisherman 
engaged under the circumstances detailed 
in the Amendment should be excluded 
from the general scope of the, Bill. The 
Bill as it was drawn absolutely put an end 
to the doctrine of common employment. 
The hon. Member who brought forward 
the Amendment said that the doctrine of 
common employment ought not to be 
put an end to in this particular case. 
He (Mr. Healy) agreed with that. But, 
at the same time, they ought to under- 
stand what they were doing, and if they 
accepted the Amendment they should be 
willing to admit that they were insisting 
on an exception to the general contents 
of the Bill, and cutting it down so far 
as it related to this particular case. 
Then the only question before the House 
was, should they take the Amendment as 
proposed to be amended by the Attorney 
General, or should they stop the Amend- 
ment at the word “owner”? It appeared 
to him that if they merely amended the 
Amendment as proposed by the Attorney 
General they would include in the 
Bill a class of case which was sub- 
stantially the same as that which they 
desired to exclude. There were two 
classes of cases. They might have one 
class of case, such as that disclosed in 
the Amendment, where there were no 
wages, and nothing in the shape of 
wages paid, and where the fisherman 
got no weekly payment on account, and 
nothing to keep him while the contract 
was being discharged. But they might 
have another class of case, where the 
shipowner said—“I will give you a 
fixed share of the profit at the end of the 
enterprise, and in the meanwhile I will 
supply you with food during the period 
of the contract.” It appeared to him 
(Mr. Healy) that these two cases, though 
differing in form, were substantially the 
same in substance, and that both should 
be excluded from the scope of the Bill. 
He, therefore, agreed with the hon. 
Member for Bute (Mr. Graham Murray) 
in limiting the Amendment as proposed. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) could not see a reason for 
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making a distinction between the owner 
of a fishing boat and other small employers 
of labour. The only logical outcome, so 
far as he could see of the speeches of 
non. Gentlemen who had fishermen in 
their constituencies, was that the Bill 
should not apply to small employers of 
labour, but only to large employers. In 
these cases there was either a contract of 
service or there was not. The question 
depended on the facts of each individual 
case, and lie thought the Courts would be 
competent to deal with those facts. He 
deprecated making distinctions between 
these industries. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, there might be a contract of service, 
say for two years, to be paid for in kind 
or in money. That was a contract of 
service simpliciter. They might have a 
contract of partnership which had nothing 
to do with a contract of service. But 
there was a third class of contract under 
which a great many of the cases which 
had been referred to appeared to him to 
fall—namely,,a contract of service which 
involved a partuership or co-adventure- 
ship. In the case of these fishermen 
hon. Members desired them to be outside 
the Bill, even though a contract of ser- 
vice was involved, and if the House 
assented to that wish there would be no 
difficulty in framing words to effect the 
object. He said this because there 
seemed to be a misapprehension amongst 
hon. Members. They appeared to hold 
that there must either be a contract of 
service pure and simple or a partnership 
pure and simple. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, that after 
listening to the discussion, which had 
been an interesting and instructive one, 
he had come to the conclusion that there 
might be cases in connection with this 
particular industry as to which a doubt 
might arise under the language of the 
Bill. He should not be faithful to the 
pledge he had given to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite months ago if he did not do his 
best to provide for that case. The hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
stated the legal position as clearly and 
accurately as possible. In the case of 
these fishing adventures they had the 
semblance of a contract of service which 
would be held to come within the 
definition of employer and workman in 
the Bill. But, on the other hand, in sub- 
stance, whatever it might be in form, it 
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was a contract not of. service, but of 
joint adventure. What they wanted to 
prevent if they could was the Courts, so 
to speak, taking advantage of the fact 
that the thing had the outward and 
visible signs of a contract of service, and 
bringing within the scope of the Bill 
that which was not within it. The 
question was, what was the best form of 
words to meet the case? After careful 
consideration the Government had come 
to the conclusion that they might safely 
ask the House to adopt the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Bute, and take the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Lowestoft down to the words “ joint 
adventures with the owners,” and leave 
out the rest of the clause. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, he would 


withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out from the words 
“from the owners” to the end of the 
proposed Amendment.—(Mr. Graham 
Murray.) 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Amend- 
ment,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘ but shall not be deemed to 
include members of a crew of a fishing vessel 
where such members, though not part owners, 
are joint adventurers with the owners’ be there 
inserted.” 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) said, 
there was one difficulty which he would 
like to suggest which did not seem to be 
present to the minds of hon. Members 
who had spoken. It appeared to him, if 
the Amendment was adopted, it not 
merely permitted, but encouraged, con- 
tracting out of the Act so far as fisher- 
men were concerned. This would apply 
generally, but he referred particularly to 
the case of Ireland, where the fisherman 
got, and desired to get, not his share of 
the spoil, but wages simpliciter. If the 
Amendment were adopted, see what 
would happen. The owner immediately 
had a motive for compelling the fisher- 
man to abandon the simple contract 
which he preferred and to join in a con- 
tract of joint adventure. Therefore, it 
appeared to him (Mr. Bodkin) that, un 
less the Home Secretary saw some way 
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to limit the Amendment in regard to that 
matter, the Amendment would have the 
direct effect of encouraging owners to 
compel the fishermen to receive a weekly 
or monthly wage and to become joint 
adventurers. Fishermen dependent on a 
living wage were not in a position to 
become speculators in regard to the suc- 
cess or non-success of the fishing. He 
would suggest to the Home Secretary 
that some means should be devised 
whereby, in the case of fishermen alone, 
who deserved protection as much as any 
other class of workers, encouragement 
should not be given to employers to get 
them to contract out of the Act. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) was at a loss to understand by what 
principle the Government were actuated 
in accepting this Amendment. As the 
Member for the Partick Division had 
said, it meant nothing more nor less than 
that the small owners of fishing boats 
were to be exempted from the liability to 
which any other employer would be sub- 
jected, if the bargain between other em- 
ployers and their employés were precisely 
of the same character. In this case the 
owner of the fishing boat was the domi- 
nating factor in the whole matter. No 
one could serve on board a boat unless 
the owner consented. The men might 
be paid by agreement by a proportion of 
what was gained, but they were there by 
the permission of the owner, and the 
relation between the owner and them, 
whether entered into directly or through 
the mediary of another person, was the 
relation of service. If, therefore, they 
wished to put upon the owner the same 
obligation of providing a seaworthy boat 
and a competent person for skipper, they 
must impose upon the owner the same 
liability in this case as they imposed upon 
an employer inany other. The astonish- 
ing fact was that hon. Members who 
were strong in their support of this 
Bill, because they appeared to re- 
present constituencies in which there 
were small owners, wished these small 
owners to be exempted from the liability 
imposed upon all other owners, and 
wished to make this great inuroad into the 
principle of the Bill. If the Amend- 
ment now proposed were accepted, then 
the persons would come in as joint 
adventurers who were really servants, 
and thus the employers would escape 
from liability. The fact that though 
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there were certain fishermen who were 
paid out of the proceeds of the gain made 
by the vessel was perfectly consistent 
with the position of service. The obli- 
gation was surely with the Government 
to explain why they were going to make 
this exception from the provisions of the 
Bill, an exception which appeared to be 
founded on no other principle than that 
these were persons of small means ; but 
whatever their means were they would still 
have the capacity of controlling the con- 
dition of the boats and the captain they 
sent to sea, and would be responsible for 
any negligence to provide a proper cap- 
tain or a proper boat and crew. He was 
quite at a loss to see any reason for 
the acceptance of this Amendment. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, N.) said, 
the objections which had been pointed 


out by the right hon. Gentleman 
were, he thought, met by the terms 
of the Amendment. If it were 


said that there were exceptions to be 
made in this business, the exception 
was based upon the great fact that the 
fishing industry was built upon a system 
of joint adventure, and they were, 
therefore, providing for that which under- 
lay the whole of the fishing industry of 
this country. He would point out that 
the difficulty of this question really arose 
from the complexity of that industry. 
Not only did the men take shares in an 
adventure, but the shipowners also took 
shares with the men, so that it was 
a joint adventure from beginning to end, 
qua owners and gua employés. Part of 
the difficulty arose from the fact that 
there were two relations which were very 
difficult to provide for in one clause ; the 
two relations being, first, as to the ship 
and the ownership of the ship, and the 
navigation of the ship. No doubt the 
members of the crew had a relationship 
of service to the owners. That, he 
thought, was unquestioned, and to that 
extent there was no distinction between 
the case of a fishing vessel and the case 
of an ordinary ship. For instance, for 
defects of equipment and neglectful 
navigation and the like the ship ought 
to be liable. But there was a part 
of the matter which was distinctly 
a joint adventure throughout—namely, 
the participation by the owner of the 
ship, by the master, and by the men, in 
the proceeds of the fishing. Therefore, 
he wished the House to understand, as 
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having himself some knowledge of this 
business, that there were two distinct 
relations, as between the crew on the 
one hand and the owners on the other. 
In one case he thought, there being a 
contract of service, if there were defects 
of equipment and navigation, the owners 
should be held responsible. On the other 
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hand, if accidents arose in the promotion 
of a common object, that being a joint | 
adventure, it would be manifestly unfair | 
that those who had undertaken a certain 
risk should participate in all the advan- 
tages and should decline any responsi- 
bility. He ventured to say that as the 
Amendment was framed it met this case. 
It said— 

“But shall not be deemed to include mem- 

bers of a crew of a fishing vessel when such 
members are joint adventurers.” 
When that clause came to be dealt 
with gua that point, they would not 
be joint adventurers as to the ship, her 
equipment and navigation. But when it 
became a question of participation in | 
the proceeds of the voyage, then the 
other rule would apply, and the owners | 
would be excluded, and properly so, from 
liability. He thought that under all the 
circumstances, which were very difficult | 
and complex, those points had been met, 
and he should, therefore, support the 
Government. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he | 
thought the Amendment required some 
further consideration, and in the main he | 
was in agreement with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin. | 
The Amendment concerned a large | 
portion of poor men in Ireland as well as 
in other parts, and it was for that reason | 
that he felt bound to intervene. The 
House should not forget the observation 

-of the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
who pointed out that the necessary and 
immediate effect of the adoption of this 
Amendment would be that employers or 
‘master adventurers, or whatever the 
House might be pleased to call them, 
would immediately use their influence to 
compel men to adopt the system of joint 
adventures, which would relieve the 
master adventurer of all liability—rather 
than the original contract of service. He 
‘was not competent to discuss the legal 
question which had been raised, whether 
the case described in the Amendment 
was a contract of service or a joint 





adventure. He looked rather to the sub- i 
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stance, and thought that most Members 
of the House would be inclined to con- 
sider the matter not from the point of 
view of legal technicality, but from the 
point of view of the substance at stake. 
These fishermen, in regard to income, 
were very much in the same position as 
other workmen in the country. As a 
rule, their receipts from the profits of 
their industry were not at all greater 
than those of other workmen. There- 
fore they were no better off in cases of 


injury, and disaster, and death, and those 


dependent upon them would not be better 
able to bear the loss of their relatives. 


| They were entitled, in his opinion, to the 


same attention from the House as any 


| other class of men obtained. What was 


the position of the employer or the master 
adventurer ? Whether he paid the men 
wholly or partly according to the profits 
of the adventure, he took as large a pro- 
portion of the profits year after year as if 
he employed the men under the ordinary 
contract of service and at theordinary rate 
of wages of labour. He contended, there- 
fore, that the men were in a position re- 
quiring protection, and the employer, in 
his judgment, as a general rule, was as 
well able to stand the liability imposed 


by this Bill as was any other employer. 


The proposal in the Amendment was, 


| that these men should not have the right 


of action against the employer for liability 


/in’ respect of any accident or disaster 


caused by the act of any person in the 
same employment. Who was the other 
person of whom they were all thinking ? 
He imagined it was the skipper, who was 
appointed by the employer or owner 
without consulting the men, as that ap- 
pointment was in the sole discretion of 
the employer. The skipper having been 
appointed, he then collected the crew, so, 
therefore, directly the competence of the 
captain, and indirectly the competence 
of the crew, were dealt with by the 
owner. If the boat were wrecked, or a 
disaster caused by the neglect or incom- 
petence of the skipper who was appointed 
by the owner, then, he would ask, why 
should these men, whose lives were depen- 
dent upon the competence of the skipper, 
be denied the same protection given to 
every other workman? He thought it 
was clear that they would do a great in- 
justice to a large body of workmen 
who were as ill able to bear injustice as 
any other class if they were to deprive 
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the employer of responsibility for liability, 
and he would suggest, therefore, to the 
Home Secretary that the question was not 
closed, and that the observations which 
had been made by hon. Members, and 
especially the hon. Member for Bodmin, 
were deserving of serious consideration. 
Sir J. JOICEY (Darham, Chester-le- 
Street) said, the great object of the Bill, 
as he understood it, was to enable every 
industry to be carried on with the greatest 
care; and if there was one industry which 
more than another was risky and required 
the material necessary to carry it on to 
be of the very best quality that could be 
devised, it was the fishing industry. He 
thought that if Parliament were to exempt 
the owners of fishing vessels from the 
same liability that all other employers 
were subject to, they would be inflicting 
a very great injury upon a large number 
of fishermen. If the Amendment were 
adopted, he believed it would lead to 
contracting out of the Act. All our 
fishing was not carried on by small 


fishing boats. There were a _ large 
number of trawlers which employed 


seven, eight, and sometimes as many as 
ten, men. By this Amendment these 
trawlers would come under the designa- 
tion of fishing vessels, and, by giving 
each man on board these vessels a small 
interest in the take, the owners would be 
able practically to exempt themselves 
from any liability whatever. It would 
not be such a hardship as some hon. 
Members thought, even to those small 
fishermen, if they were left within the 
Act. It was a simple matter for them 
to insure themselves against any risk. 
He failed to see why small employers in 
fishing villages could not, by a small in- 
surance, cover the risks they had to run 
under the Bill. He was, for the reasons 
he had stated, opposed to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he had listened carefully 
to the course of the Debate. He had not 
been able to follow it as a lawyer, but 
he had :ttended to it very closely as a 
layman, and he had heard nothing which 
would lead him to change his opinion or 
to alter the advice he had respectfully 
tendered to the Home Secretary—that in 
accepting an Amendment of this 
character the Government would in- 


evitably land themselves in a great diffi- 
culty. He was interested in this ques- 
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tion from the workman’s point of view, 
and he wanted to know what would be 
the effect on workmen engaged in the 
trawling service if this Amendment were 
accepted ? They had, to a considerable 
extent, by means of Labour Organisations 
and the expression of public opinion, re- 
duced the practice of joint ownership 
and joint adventureship in the trawling 
industry. They had been hoping to still 
further reduce it, because it was 
attended with great hardship and in- 
justice at times to workmen. He agreed 
with those hon. Members who said that 
if this Amendment were accepted the 
effect of it would be to lead, in numerous 
instances, to an evasion of the Act, and 
to evasion particularly of the principle 
which prohibited contracting out. What 
would be the position, say, of a work- 
man engaged in the trawling service ? 
The owner of the vessel was quite 
capable of making a calculation, based 
on past years’ services, as to the amount 
of profit he was to get out of the trade, 
and to fix a rate of percentage of the 
proceeds which would enable him to take 
a fair or average share, such as he had 
been getting fur the past tiree or four 
years, and then to hand over the vessel 
to a skipper and a num!er of workmen, 
who would receive no wages, but would 
be interested in a proportion of the 
profits. He ventured to submit to the 
Home Secretary that in such a case the 
principle of not contracting out of the 
Act would be successfully evaded by 
such a procedure as that, and he very 
much feared that that would be the effeet 
if the Government accepted this Amend- 
ment and incorporated it in the Bill. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) sug- 
gested, as a solution of the difficulty, that 
they should make all the joint adven- 
turers in a vessel—including both the 
owners and crew—liable to compen- 
sate any person who was injured by an 
accident. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) de- 
sired to know why this exemption should 
be limited to fishermen? There were 
many small employers of labour in his 
constituency who would be glad if some 
arrangement could be made by which 
contracting out would be allowed. There 
could be no possible logic, however, in 
departing from the general principle of 
the Bill in favour of one particular in- 
dustry. He agreed there should be ex- 
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ceptions made, but if it were made in this 
particular industry he claimed that all 
small contractors in other parts of the 
Kingdom should be exempted from the 
operation of the Bill. It was a common 
thing for a man to take a small job and 
work at it himself along with two or 
three mates on the profit-sharing system. 
Such a system was attended with excel- 
lent results, and should be encouraged, 
but he was afraid that the Bill as it 
stood would tend rather to discourage 
it. He, therefore, urged that if an ex- 
ception was to be made in favour of the 
fishing industry it should also be ex- 
tended to other industries which were 
very much on the same lines. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet), 
as the Representative of an important 
fishing community, must express his 
regret that the Member for the Wans- 
beck Division had thought fit to declare 
himself so strongly against the system of 
profit-sharing. He thought it would be 
generally admitted there was no less 
objectionable avenue through which men 
could, in the course of time, convert 
themselves into masters and capitalists 
than in the fishing industry by the profit- 
sharing system. He hoped this profit- 
sharing system would be found a means 
of averting some of these unfortunate 
labour controversies which were so press- 
ing at the present time, but he trusted 
this was not the reason why the system 
was condemned. He noticed that the profit- 
sharing and sliding-scale systems were 
very generally condemned by those who 
appeared, unfortunately, to impress their 
opinions upon a considerable section of 
the working classes. As to this system, 
as applying to the fishing trade, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
been twitted with having adopted in 
respect of the fishing trade a system 
which he had declined to adopt in other 
trades of importance in this country. It 
was not his part to undertake any 
defence of the Government, although the 
right hon. Gentleman was _ perhaps 
somewhat hardly treated in being sub- 
jected to criticism of that kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed his 
readiness to accept this Amendment, 
which would be a great boon to the class 
to which it was offered, and he hoped, 
before this measure became law, any in- 
consistency which this provision might 
apparently have on the face of it 
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towards other provisions might be re- 
moved. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) observed that a certain number of 
the Western Highlanders who were en- 
gaged in joint fishing operations were 
occasionally employed in the herring 
fishing for a few weeks at a time, and 
were in the position of paid servants. 
Under the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bute these Western 
Highlanders would not be entitled to the 
advantages of this Act. 

*Srr C. RUSSELL: Yes they would. 
They would not then be joint adven- 
turers. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON said, if 
that were so,then there could be no 
objection to the acceptance of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
hoped the Government would consider, 
before they accepted the Amendment 
in the present form, and see whether it 
did not require qualification. He thought 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Thanet, if anything else had been 
wanted, tended to show that Amend- 
ments of this description might be used 
for escaping the liability imposed by this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman accused 
the hon. Member for the Wansbeck Divi- 
sion of being against profit-sharing. Hedid 
not know where the right hon. Gentle- 
man got his data for such an accusation. 
He did not think that the Home Secre- 
tary had any intention of exempting every 
person from the scope of the Bill who 
adopted any such system. He supposed 
the right hon. Member for Thanet must 
be aware there were many large firms 
throughout the country that were trying 
the principle of profit-sharing, which 
might be good or otherwise, but who 
must come within the purview of this 
Bill, and who were responsible for any 
accidents that might happen to their 
workmen. He would earnestly ask 
the Government, before they accepted 
any Amendment of this kind, to see that 
it was most carefully guarded in its 
terms, for otherwise employers might be 
enabled to escape responsibility under the 
Bill. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.) had listened with great interest to 
this Debate, which had brought out very 
clearly that there were very serious 
difficulties in either accepting or rejecting 
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the Amendment. If he thought the 
Amendment would enable small owners 
to get out of the Bill he and his hon. 

Friends should vote against it. It would 

be most unfair that merely because a man 
happened to be a small employer of labour 
those who worked under him should be 
exposed to risks, and that the employer 
should be relieved from liability from 
which the large employers of labour were 
not exempt. But he did not understand 
that to be the object of the Amendment 
or of the Government. He understood 
that the object of the Amendment 
and of the Government was to deal 
with the case of partnership in which 
persons were associated as joint 
workers in any adventure. In that view 
he agreed. There was a distinction be- 
tween the case of one man employing 

11 others and of 12 men agreeing to work 
together with a common object. Having 
uo fishermen in his constituency, he was 
able to point out that it was an indefen- 
sible position to take up to confine the 
exemption to that class. Joint adven- 
tures were not unknown on land, and in 
Staffordshire among miners they used to 
be by no means uncommon. He was 
told that in Ireland it was no unusual 
thing for men to enter upon a joint 
adventure in respect of the produce of a 
field ; in wheat, for instance, which was 
got in in common by a set of men who 
were practically partners. If the idea of 
the Government was that they did not 
mean the word “workman” to apply to 
one of a set of common adventurers, 
surely that principle ought not to be 
confined merely to the case that 
happened to have been brought 
before the House. He suggested that 
the logical outcome of the Debate was 
that the word “ workman” ought to be 
modified in the clause so as to include 
eases in which there was a contract of 
service with the employer, but not to 
cover cases of joint adventure. That 
would carry out the view of the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 
said, he had been listening very carefully 
to this Debate, and, so far as he could 
gather, Members representing fishing 
constituencies had been listening to the 
voices of boat-owners rather than of 
their crews. Their contention seemed 
to be that the crews were to be deprived 
of the protection which was afforded to 
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other workmen because fishermen were 
paid on the profit-sharing system. He 
considered this Amendment would be to 
the benefit of boat-owners and not of fisher- 
men. His own constituency sent a great 
many agricultural labourers to the fish- 
ing, and he did not see why these men, 
who served in the herring boats, and who 
were employed almost entirely on the 
profit-sharing system, should be excluded 
from the protection supposed to be con- 
ferred on workmen’s lives and limbs by 
this Bill. The fishermen desired and ought 
to be put on an equality with the other 
classes of workmen. It would be his 
duty to vote against exempting any 
classes of workmen from the benefit of 


the Act. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH said, this 
Amendment would be attended with 


rather startling results. As had been 
pointed out already, it would apply to 
the case of trawlers. It would also apply 
to whalers, and to sealing schooners in 
the North Pacific. In these cases the 
men were generally joint adventurers. 
Was it in the contention of the Govern- 
ment that deep-sea whalers, from some 
astonishing reason, should be exempt 
from the operations of this Act while 
any other ship which went to the Arctic 
or Antarctic seas for other purposes was 
not so to escape ? Would it be in the 
power of the owner of a fishing vessel of 
any sort to say to a man, “ You shall not 
enter, into this fishing vessel except on 
the terms of coming in as a joint 
adventurer, so as to contract yourself out 
of the Act.” He should like to know 
what would that be except  intro- 
ducing the power of contracting out in 
regard to this one particular § in- 
dustry ? He and his friends were 
entirely in favour of the power of con- 
tracting out of the Act in all industries 
alike ; but that was not the view of the 
Government. He altogether objected, by 
a side wind, to the power for the em- 
ployers, great or small, in one particular 
industry, to contract out of the effects 
of the Act without necessarily any 
greater benefit to the workmen at all 
than they would receive in the normal 
course of affairs at the ordinary rate of 
wages. The Amendment, if adopted, 
would be likely to be a great mischief in 
the fishing industry. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, 
there was one thing which seemed to 
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have been forgotten, which was that 
fishing was already a very dangerous 
trade, and more dangerous, in his 
Opinion, than it ought to be. Hon. 
Members also seemed to have forgotten 
the social motive underlying this par- 
ticular Bill, and they seemed to forget 
the common objeet, and the humanitarian 
principle which ought to guide them in 
every line and word of the Bill. He 
would go further, and say that even if it 
were possible for co-adventurers or any 
men in the whaling or fishing industry 
to arrange, by any form, to undergo risks 
for temporary personal profit, but which, 
if unsuccessful, imposed upon the com- 
munity a great cost in the maintenance 
of their dependents when the risk and 
adventure had been unsuccessful, that 
they ought not to consider these men 
even if their interests at the moment 
seemed to deserve consideration. The 
object of the Bill was the prevention of 
accidents, and he hoped the Amendment 
would not be accepted by the Govern- 
ment, because if it were the prevention 
of accidents in the fishing industry would 
be entirely lost sight of. He would 
point out that these co-partnerships only 
applied to the catching of fish and not 
to the vessel or tackle, and if this 
Amendment were passed it would mean 
inefficient tackle and equipment of the 
vessel and increased risk. 

Mr. HUNTER observed that what 
had been stated by several previous 
speakers in opposing the Amendment 
was entirely contrary to his experience, 
and he now supported the Amendment 
at the unanimous instance of the fisher- 
men of his constituency. In this Debate 
many hon. Members had spoken of fisher- 
men as “workmen.” There was not a 
fisherman in Aberdeen who would not 
repudiate the word. A fisherman was 
not a workman ; he was a fisherman, and 
the relation of employer and employed 
did not exist in regard to the class of 
persons at whom the Amendment was 
directed. In many cases, undoubtedly, 
there were contracts of service, as in the 
case of trawlers. Amongst trawlers 
certainly there existed the relations of 
employer and employed, and as trawling 
was carried on at the present time the 
servants in trawling vessels would come 
under the Bill. But he had also in his 
mind a totally distinct class where two 
or three men joined together in an adven- 
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ture, and no human being with the 
slightest respect to language could con- 
tend that the relation between employer 
and employed was interfered with by the 
Bill. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES denied that 
those who supported this Amendment 
were speaking in the interests of the 
shipowners, and declared that the fisher- 
men themselves were desirous of being 
allowed to continue this profit-sharing 
system—this adventureship. In Suffolk 
there were a great many men who, during 
a great part of the year, laboured on the 
land and then went for a short time 
to sea. What was it drew them to 
the sea? The gambling chance of 
making a good catch and coming home 
with a hatful of money. They who were 
supporting this proposal were doing so 
not in the interest of the employer, but in 
the interest of fishermen. Moreover, in 
the case they had in view, it was very 
difficult to say who the owner was. The 
skipper of the craft,as a rule, was a man 
who himself was just above the fisherman 
class who, having saved a little money, 
and borrowed a little more, bought a 
vessel, and got three or four men who 
went to see with him on the sharing 
principle. That was the only way in 
which they could get men for this in- 
dustry, and if the men were not allowed 
to enjoy this freedom, which they 
desired, the industry would be seriously 
injured, if not put an end to. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 202 ; 
Noes 130.—(Division List, No. 317.) 


*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricsy, Forfar) proposed the following 
Amendment, which he explained was 
to give full effect to the sub-contracting 
clause :— 

In Clause 7, page 3, line 19, after the word 
“‘ unincorporate,” to insert the words “ and also 
any person against whom a right of action is 
given to a workman by this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) moved, in page 3, line 20, after 
“employer,” insert “so far as they 
benefit by their succession to him.” 
He said the clause, as it stood, rendered 
the representatives of deceased persons 
liable, and he thought it was reasonable 
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succession. He begged accordingly to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 20, after the word “em- 
ployer,” to insert the words “so far as they 
benefit by their succession to him.” — (Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*THoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, 
the words proposed were not necessary, 
and the Government could not accept 
them. 


Question put, and negatived. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) said, he would not move the 
Amendment standing next on the Paper, 
which was in his name, and which pro- 
posed to leave out Section 3 of 
Clause 7. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, in 
the absence of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. 
Cayzer), in whose name it stood, he 
begged to move the next Amendment, 
which was as follows :— 

In page 3, line 21, to leave out the words 
“seagoing vessel not propelled by oars,” and 
insert the words “ every description of vessel or 
boat.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the Government 
accepted this Amendment, because it 
extended the scope of the Bill. He 
thought the words “vessel or boat” 
should suffice. The words “every de- 
scription of ” were unnecessary. 


Question, “That the words ‘ vessel or 
boat,’ be there inserted,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER said, the 
next Amendment standing in his name 
read as follows :— 

Clause 7, page 3, line 22, after “oars,” insert 
“but does not include sailing vessels engaged 
in the fishing trade.” 

He said, this Amendment would go a 
great deal further than that which had 
been disevssed; but he knew it would 
be unacceptable to the Government. He 


was bound to say that many of the 
arguments that had been used upon the 
recent Amendment might be adduced in 
support of this one also, 
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industry was carried on by a system of 
joint adventure, as they knew; but he 
was not going to urge reasons, as he 
quite realised that a large majority of the 
House had refused to exempt any specia 
class, and, after the concession made by 
the Government this afternoon, it would 
be unhandsome of him to go further in 
argument for the purposes of this 
Amendment. He did not, therefore, 
propose to move the Amendment. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
following Amendment stood in his 
name : 

Clause 7, page 3, line 26, after “his death,” 
add—* (5) The expression ‘reasonable time’ 
means such time not exceeding twenty-four 
hours as the Judge at the trial shall consider 
reasonable.” 





He did not, however, propose to move it. 


Sir F. H. EVANS (Southampton) 
said, he had the following Amendment 
on the Paper :— 

Clause 7, page 3, line 26, at end, add—* Any 
action for compensation under this Act for an 
injury sustained by any workman employed on 
board a British ship in the course of his employ 
ment shall not be maintainable agains 
employer unless notice that injury hag 
sustained is given to the employers 
three months, or is lodged within one mo 
arrival of workman claiming compensatj 
any Foreign port or place where a I 
Consul or Vice Consul is resident with 
Consul or Vice Consul.” 
He had put down this Amendment 
meet the views of certain shipowne 
but he found that he could not hav® 
solution of the question except one 
which would place the sailor in a more 
unfortunate position. In these cireum- 
stances, he would not move the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, he had an Amendment on the 
Paper proposing, in Clause 8, page 8, 
line 29, to leave out “A” in order to 
insert “(1).” The hon. Member was 
understood to say he would not move the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, 
before the Home Secretary moved the 
next Amendment on the Paper, which 
stood in his name, he would wish to pro 
pose an Amendment of which he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would see 
the necessity. The only place the 
“ Registrar” was mentioned was in 
Section 6, and in that section that was a 
very good provision with regard to the 
recovery of compensation for children, 
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and securing such compensation in a way 
which would prevent its being squandered. 
What he wished to point out now was, as 
the Lord Advocate and the Home Seecre- 
tary were aware, that there were no legal 
“infants” in Scotland, and that they 
should insert the words “or pupil.” 
This would meet a difficulty. He begged 
to move accordingly. 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment accepted the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Asquirn, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 3, line 30, at end, insert “and the 
expression ‘Registrar’ shall mean 
Sheriff’s clerk.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved— 

In page 3, line 32, atend, insert,—“ Any action 
by a workman or his representatives against the 
workman’s employer for injury caused to the 
workman by reason of the negligence of the 
employer or of any person in the service of the 
employer, whether brought under this Act or 
not, shall be brought in the Sheriff Court,” 

was sorry the Amendment moved the 

day relating toactions being brought 

P County Court in England, and, 

lary, in Scotland, was not accepted 

e House; but he was now moving 

hich related to Scotland alone. He 

ght it would be found that there 

fa much stronger case here than ia 
case of England. It would be found 

fat there was no divergence of Scotch 
opinion upon this matter. The feeling 
prevailed on both sides—among em- 
ployers and employed—that these actions 
should be tried in the Sheriff Court. He 
had received that morning, for instance, 
a circular from the Scotch Miners’ 
Defence and Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, which was very strongly in favour 
of this proposal. The great objection 
to jury trial was that it was so expensive, 
and it was generally desired that all 
claims of the kind should, therefore, be 
brought to the cheaper Court, and that 
they should only go to the other Courts 
on special cause shown. The Scotch 
Federation of Miners agreed with that 
view ; and, as he had said, it was the 
opinion generally held in Scotland. The 
Sheriff Court was a much stronger Court 
than the County Court in England ; it 
had larger questions brought before it 
than the English County Court, and the 
expenses were less. Yet they had had a 
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very great abuse in Scotland, as many 
cases which should have been tried in 
the Sheriff Court were taken to the 
Quarter Sessions, not for the benefit of the 
plaintiffs or defendants, but simply for the 
benefit of speculative attorneys. Accord- 
ing to a Return obfained last year, in 
four years, out of 711 cases in the County 
Courts in England, only 27 were taken up 
to the higher Court. In Scotland, how- 
ever, out of 676 cases, 180 were taken to 
the Quarter Sessions. in Glasgow 
alone, they had 115 out of 521 taken up. 
He regarded that as a system of black- 
mailing. There was a class of solicitor 
disposed to advise an action, even 
though the expense might run to £100, 
on the strength of the idea that the em- 
ployer would pay £50 rather than face the 
situation in Court. That was an abuse of 
the law. No one would be found to say 
a word in favour of it. He hoped the 
Government would accept this Amend- 
ment, for it seemed to him that the 
clause as it stood was seriously at fault 
in not dealing with this abuse. They 


were rather operling a wide door by say- 
ing that action might, not should, be 
taken in the Sheriff Court, leaving the 


right to take action in the higher 
Court. He had letters from Labour 
Societies in Scotland, and he had also 
pamphlets which had been written on 
this subject, but he did not think it 
should be necessary to quote the opinions 
of these gentlemen, because he did not 
think it would be denied that it was a 
fact these opinions prevailed. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 32, at end, insert,—* Any 
action by a workman or his representatives 
against the workman’s employer for injury 
caused to the workman by reason of the negli- 
gence of the employer or of any person in the 
service of the employer, whether brought 
under this Act or not, shall be brought in the 
Sheriff Court.”—(Mr. Parker Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
hoped the Government would not accept 
this Amendment, and he rose to say so 
because he thought a good many of the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Parker Smith) were based upon miscon- 
ception of what had happened. At first, 
one would suppose that there should be 
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no difference in the treatment of Scotland 
and England in this matter, and it was 
certainly the case that, as the Bill stood, 
actions in the Supreme Court were not en- 
tirely excluded in England. He thought 
it lay with those who had litigation going 
to the Supreme Court to show cause for its 
exclusion. There might be actions in 
which matters of opinion would arise 
which it would be desirable to have 
decided by the Supreme Court. The hon. 
Member dealt with grievances without 
exactly understanding what those 
grievances were. There could be no 
doubt that during the last few years 
there had been a great anomaly and 
grievance in connection with these actions, 
They had their origin in this—that there 
was a provision inan Act of 1825 which 
had escaped attention when the last Act 
was passing through Parliament, and the 
result was to make it possible in each and 
every case to go to the Quarter Sessions 
if the litigant wished for a jury, and 
they were to remember that at that time 
it was not possible to have a jury in the 
Sheriff Courts. So that it was in the 
power of the litigants to ask for an ad- 
journment or transfer of a case to the 
Quarter Sessions. That was an abuse, 
and it was found that speculative actions 
were taken. But they were going to put 
an end to that abuse by subsequent pro- 
visions in this Bill, and it would be no 
longer possible to take these actions from 
the Sheriff Court to the Quarter Sessions 
without consulting that tribunal, and 
there would not be the same incentive, 
because jury trial at the Sheriff Courts 
would be a recognised fact. He would 
ask the hon. Member to recollect that 
already there was provision in the law 
which prevented actions at Quarter 
Sessions if the action was for an incon- 
siderable amount. It was impossible to 
escape that provision of the Common Law. 
But in dealing with this they ought not 
to deal with it by excluding all actions in 
the Supreme Court ; they should deal 
with that in the same way as the hon. 
Member himself proposed in an Amend- 
ment which he had on the Paper, pro- 
viding that where the amount was small, 
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say £25, then the Judge might 
decide whether the action should 
have been brought in the Sheriff 


Court, and to give effect to that 
finding in matter of expenses. That 
was the proper way of dealing with any 
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form of abuse. That was the position. 
He wished to enter his humble protest 
against one remark of the hon. Member. 
He said, in comparing the Sheriff Court 
and the English County Court, that the 
Sheriff Court was stronger than the 
other. He took leave to deny that. 
The hon. Member then went on to say 
that the Sheriff Court had larger ex- 
perience in dealing with matters of this 
kind. In that he went too far. And 
he added that the expenses were less in 
the Superior Courts in England than in 
Scotland. He (Mr. Murray) humbly pro- 
tested against that. It was evident the hon. 
Member had been misled by the pamphlet 
which he held in his hand. From his 
(Mr. Murray’s) experience, he had no 
hesitation in saying generally that the 
costs of litigation in the Supreme Courts 
of Scotland was less than in England, 
for, without going into the delicate ques- 
tion of counsels’ fees, there were not so 
many delays—cases were fixed for a 
certain day and disposed of, instead of 
having, as in England, a system of wait+ 
ing from day to day with its attendant 
expense of witnesses. Besides, there 
were certain cases in which the right of 
jurisdiction arose, and it would be a great 
advantage to have the power of going 
before the Supreme Court in order to 
find jurisdiction, which it would not 
always be possible to do in the Sheriff 
Court. His point was that the grievance 
and abuse were met by the clauses 
following this one, and it was not 
necessary to resort to heroic remedies to 
exclude from the Supreme Court when 
the matter could be dealt with by a 
Judge on the question of expenses. 

Mr. HARRY SMITH said, the 
Amendment was one which he hoped 
would meet with acceptance. The 
hon. Member for Buteshire thought it 
might be inconvenient if the actions in- 
volved enormous sums, and that it might 
be desirable to have in such cases the 
higher scale of the Quarter Sessions ; 
but that was met by the provisions in the 
Bill at page 5, Sub-section 3, where it 
was provided that if a man’s claim 
exceeded £300, it would be lawful for 
the Sheriff to order the cause to be re- 
moved to the Quarter Sessions. There- 
fore, there was no danger of a cause 
being brought into the Sheriff Court if it 
was one that ought to be tried in the 
Quarter Sessions Court. Both hon. 
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Gentlemen who had spoken would agree 
that the Sheriffs were men who were not 
likely to overlook the considerations that 
would be brought before them. He hoped 
the Amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD said, he joined 
im the appeal that had been made to the 
Government for the adoption of this 
Amendment, and he did so with all the 
more reason because the whole of this 
clause was introduced by him in the Com- 
mittee, and this was the only point in 
which any change was made. He could 
not agree with the hon. Member for Bute 
that the Amendment provided a heroic 
remedy. It had been the law of the 
land for England and Scotland for three 
years in connection with the County and 
Sheriff Courts. The alteration now was 
in reference to allowing the actions to go 
to the Quarter Sessions. There might 
be reasous in England, but there was no 
reason in Scotland. The Sheriff Court 
was one of unlimited jurisdiction, and it 
was perfectly competent to deal with 
the questions that might be raised. It 
had criminal jurisdiction, and dealt with 
jury cases every day—cases affecting 
accidents and other matters coming under 
this Bill. There was no doubt, unless 
his information was very erroneous, that 
employers and employed in Scotland 
were unanimous upon this question. He 
had not heard a whisper of complaint 
against the proposal contained in the 
Amendment, but he had heard com- 
plaint from both sides with regard to 
cases going to Quarter Sessions. Both 
sides were anxious that the trials should 
be confined to the Sheriff Court. There 
were means of taking any eases of the 
kind indicated by the Member for Bute 
to Quarter Sessions if that should be 
found necessary. If the Government 
adhered to the Bill as it now stood they 
would only continue to impose a 
great, and a very unjust, inconvenience 
on the people of the country. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, that the 
Government proposed to accept this 
Amendment, and after what had been 
said he need only deal shortly with one 
or two points. It was true that in 
Grand Committee procedure clauses for 
Scotland were amended so as to be similar 
to those for England — that was to 
say, giving an option or choice to the 
pursuer of the Court in which the action 
should be tried. But since that time 


Mr. Harry Smith 
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there had been clear and unequivocal 
evidence of a concurrent desire on the 
part both of employers and employed 
in Scotland that they should be limited 
as regards the initiation of such suits 
to the Sheriff Court. It might be asked : 
Why should the workmen desire such a 
restriction upon themselves and their 
representatives ? The answer which had 
been forthcoming would commend itself 
to all Scottish Members. It was that, 
while, apparently, the option would be 
left to the workman or his representatives, 
it would actually be exercised for them by 
others. In other words, where a workman 
had received an injury, then, according to 
the information he (the Lord Advocate) 
had received, it was a very common 
thing that, within a few hours of the 
accident having been #rnounced in 
the newspapers, lawyers of a certain 
class went tothe man’s house and offered 
their services, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, asked to be allowed 
to take up his case. Those who repre- 
sented the workmen told them that some- 
times these people did not have the 
interest of the injured man at heart, and 
did not consider where the case might be 
most cheaply and expeditiously tried, 
and that really the option on selection 
was not exercised by the workmen but 
by these legal advisers, not in the work- 
men’s interest, but in their own. He might 
add, however, that there might be claims 
for very large sums occasionally made, and 
there might be cases of great difficulty 
that it would be more appropriate to try In 
the Supreme Court. When cases of that 
kind arose, they were amply provided for by 
subsequent clauses, which specified how 
they might be removed to the Supreme 
Court upon special cause shown. As 
to the qualifications and powers of the 
English County Courts as compared with 
those of the Sheriff Courts, he was in a 
position to say that the latter were very 
competent tribunals, and that they had a 
larger jurisdiction in money claims than 
the English County Courts ; and, fur- 
thermore, as they had had fora very long 
time trial by jury in criminal cases in the 
Sheriff Courts, although not in civil cases, 
the Sheriffs were not unaccustomed to 
deal with juries. Almost the only re- 
maining objection which had been taken 
was of a more technica! nature. His 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Graham 
Murray) said it would sometimes be 
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easier to found jurisdiction in the 

Supreme Court by methods known in 
Scotland than to found it in the Sheriff 
Courts. He (the Lord Advocate) did 
not share the opinion that that would be 
so. In fact, in cases of this class, the 
employer and the workman would be in 
the same jurisdiction generally ; but if 
difficulty did arise there was provision 
for founding jurisdiction in the Sheriff 
Court as well as in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked if they 
were to understand that, even if the 
amount claimed was above £300, the 
hearing could not be transferred ? That 
was to say, that the mere amount would 
not be a ground for transferring to the 
Supreme Court. 

*Mr.J. B. BALFOUR said, that what 
the right hon. Gentleman stated was 
quite correct. But there was an Amend- 
ment which the Government proposed 
to accept which would place recourse to 
the Scottish Supreme Court in precisely 
the same position as recourse to the 
English Supreme Court. He did not 
say that the Sheriff, exercising discre- 
tionary powers, would wholly disregard 
the question of amount as well as of any 
difficulty involved in the case ; but when 
they had to deal with causes between 
employer and workman, he did not think 
the amounts would usually be very large, 
and certainly not larger than the amounts 
the Sheriffs were constantly dealing with 
in other cases. Perhaps he might read 
the Amendment— 

“When the amount claimed exceeds £300, it 

should be lawful for the Court of Session to 
remove it.” 
It would not be imperative. It would be 
“lawful,” and no doubt cause would 
require to be shown. If the Court of 
Session said there was no difficulty, no 
complexity about the case, then they 
would not consider that the mere amount 
claimed would be a reason for trans- 
ferring it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that it 
might be out of Order to pursue more 
closely a discussion on an Amendment 
not yet reached, and he would say 
nothing more except to observe that when 
the Lord Advocate told them that under 
the existing system of Sheriff Courts in 
Scotland claims of any amount might be 
tried, that that was true. But it was 
also true that there could be an appeal to 
the Court of Session. Under this Act, 
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however, after trial before a jury, there 
would be no appeal. Therefore there 
was no analogy between the two. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Might I 
supplement my statement upon cause 
“ shown” ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that he has already 
spoken more than once. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that what 
had just happened showed one of the 
inconveniences of dealing with this Bill 
on the Report stage. He would simply 
say that the Bill made a distinction be- 
tween England and Scotland founded 
upon two grounds, as stated by the Lord 
Advocate, both of which were rather 
disparaging to their part of the country. 
One was that Scottish lawyers were so 
much more effective sharks than even the 
English ones, that they successfully 
preyed on the unfortunate Scottish work- 
men in a manner which their English 
brethren never ventured to emulate. The 
other was, that the Scottish workman 
was so much weaker than his English 
brother that he fell an inevitable and 
easy prey to the machinations of these 
legal gentlemen. If it was the case that 
it was for these reasons principally they 
required to extend special protection to 
the Scottish workman, lest he should lose 
the benefit of the Act by the amount re- 
covered going into the pockets of his 
legal advisers, he scarcely thought it 
would be desirable to vote against the 
Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
wished to move an Amendment standing 
in the name of his right hon. Friend (Sir 
C. Pearson) to give power to the Sheriff 
to have a jury for the trial of claims of 
£40 and upwards instead of £50 and up- 
wards, as proposed by the clause. This 
was the first of a series of Amendments 
suggested by the Sheriffs of Scotland 
after consultation. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 8, 
page 3, line 34, to leave out the word 
“ fifty,” and insert the word “ forty.”— 
(Mr. Graham Murray.) 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Agreed. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, 

Clause 8, page 3, line 37, to leave out from 
the word “ after,” to the word “lodge,” in line 
38, and insert the words “the record has been 
closed.”—( Mr. Graham Murray.) 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, the 


next Amendment was one securing 
greater promptitude in the disposal of 
cases in the Sheriff Courts. 


Amendment proposed, 

Clause 8, page 3, line 43, to leave out from 
the word “shall,” to the word “determine,” in 
page 4, line 1. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, he wished to move an Amendment 
the object of which was to make it plain 
that it should not be in the power of the 
Sheriff to deny the workman the privi- 
lege of trial by jury. He contended that 
it was for the parties and not for the 
Judge to determine the tribunal which 
should decide the amount of damages to 
be given. It seemed to him also that 
there should be no appeal with regard to 
the amount of damages awarded. If 
they allowed the Sheriff to say that he 
would not be guided by the verdict of the 
jury, but would determine the amount for 
himself, they would inevitably create, 
first, an appeal from the Sheriff Substitute 
to the Sheriff Principal, and next an 
appeal to the Court of Session. 


Amendment proposed, 

Clause 8, page 4, line 1, to leave out from 
the word “ determine,” to the word “ whether,” 
in line 6.—(Wr. Harry Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
hoped the Amendment would not be ac- 
cepted. There was no reason why the 
procedure in these cases should be made 
different from the procedure in every 
Court in Scotland. The practice in the 
Court of Session was this: There were 
certain cases known as appropriate to be 
tried by jury, and damages for personal 
injury was undoubtedly one. Therefore 
such litigants could claim as a right, to 
begin with, that these causes should be 
tried by a jury, and this Bill followed 
that so far. But it had always been in 
the power of a Judge, if he thought that 
for a special reason it was inappropriate 
to have the case tried by a jury, to say 
that it should be tried by a Judge. But 
there would be special reasons. If it 
were a case where electrical science and 
machinery were concerned, no more hope- 
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less tribunal than an ordinary jury could 
be selected. In other cases, the subject 
might have become so much public pro- 
perty through the newspapers that it 
would be difficult to get an unprejudiced 
set of men to try them. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD thought his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bute had submitted an argument which, 
although very plausible, was really quite 
fallacious. He said if they gave an ab- 
solute right in the case they would be 
departing from the existing rule in jury 
trials in the Court of Session. The real 
difference was that the Court of Session 
was one Court, and followed one uniform 
practice, whereas the Sheriff Courts were 
extremely numerous, and it was in the 
highest degree probable that they would 
have Sheriffs in one district of the 
country who would always allow a jury 
trial, while Sheriffs in other districts would 
practically never allow jury trials. There 
was no appeal in the Bill. Thereforethe 
evil would be practically irremediable. 
He did not agree that there were many, 
if any, cases under the Employers’ 
Liability Act that were likely to be 
unsuitable for jury trials ; and he thought 
a jury was just as likely to come to a 
right decision as many a Judge sitting 
by himself. 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR accepted the 
Amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. There was a great deal of force 
in what had been said by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Lanarkshire that, unless 
the Amendment were adopted, there 
would be a great variation in the prac- 
tice in the Sheriff Courts of Scotland. If 
there was practically a right to demand 
a jury trial on the part of workmen, it 
would be unfortunate if there was a 
liability to have that right taken away. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved to 
omit from line 6 of Clause 8 the word 
“whether,” in order to insert “that,” 
and also to omit the words “ or without.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
take away from the Sheriff the power of 
trying cases without issue. They had 
had for a long time in the Court of 
Session the power of disposing of issue, 
but they very rarely availed of it. 
Personally, he had been in one trial only 
in which that course had been taken, and 
he was sure the experience of the Lord 
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Advocate was somewhat similar, Every 
one who had experience of juries would 

that it was very important that 
there should be an issue, in order that 
the jury might have before them the 
precise point at issue. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 4, line 6, to leave out the word 
“whether,” and insert the word “that.”— 
(Mr. Graham Murray.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘whether’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the 
Government had given the Amendment 
their consideration, and they hardly 
thought there was sufficient reason for 
restricting the Sheriff to trial by issues. 
Very many of these cases, so far as 
statement was concerned, would be ex- 
tremely short and simple, and, by dis- 
pensing with issues, where this was con- 
sidered practicable, they would save a 
stage and a considerable amount of 
expense. The Government, therefore, 
proposed to leave the matter to the dis- 
cretion of the Sheriff. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved, in 
Clause 8, page 4, line 16, to leave out 
“eight” in order to insert “five,” his 
object being to reduce the number of the 
jury from 12 to 7. As the clause stood, 
it provided that the jury should consist 
of eight common and four special jurors. 
His proposal was to reduce the number 
to five common and two special jurors, 
making seven altogether. This proposal 
had been put forward by various bodies, 
and in particular by the Glasgow Faculty 
of Procurators in the very careful Report 
they had made on the Bill. The House 
had already decided that five jurors was 
a proper number for England, and he 
thought they could hardly refuse to 
reduce the number from 12 to 7 in 
the case of Scotland. His proposal 
would reduce the expense, because while 
in England five jurors only got 5s. 
amongst them, in Scotland the 12 jurors 
got 5s. each, so that there would be £3 
for jurors in each case, an expense which 
the case would not always bear. In 
introducing the system of juries in civil 
eases in the Sheriff Courts of Scotland, 
he thought they might very well imitate 
the system of smaller juries, which had 
been found successful in the English 
County Courts. 
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Amendment proposed, in Clause 8, page 
4, line 16, to leave out the word “ eight,” 
and insert the word “ five.”—(Mr. 
Parker Smith.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘eight’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD said he had re- 
ceived a very strong protest from working 
men against the reduction of the number of 
the jury. They thought that in questions 
such as theirs they would get a better 
jury if the number was 12 than if it was 
a smaller number. He felt unable in 
their name to assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
accept the Amendment. He did not see, 
though the hon. Member for Lanarkshire 
might have received one or two repre- 
sentations against the reduction of the 
jury, that that put him in a position to 
judge of the opinion of workmen through- 
out Scotland on the subject. The system 
of a small jury had worked well in the 
English County Courts, and he did not 
see why it should not also work well in 
Scotland. The Amendment had the sup- 
port of the Sheriff-Principals of Scotland. 
When they had imposed these grave 
liabilities upon employers, surely the least 
they could do was to take the best steps 
in their power to insure that the tribunal 
should give justice between the pursuer 
and defender. He thought it would be 
a great deal better to have a few men on 
the jury who would really give their best 
attention to the case, than to havea large 
jury, who very often left the case to the 
practical determination of one or two of 
their number. There was also the argu- 
ment in favour of reducing the burden of 
attendance ; and, further, there was the 
question of the capacity and intelligence 
of juries. He did not wish to say any- 
thing offensive about England, but he 
thought he was entitled, as a Scotchman, 
to say that although they might get an 
acute intelligence in the Metropolitan 
area, certainly the small tradesmen and 
small farmers, who were the staple element 
of juries in Scotland, were harderheaded 
fellows than the same class were likely 
to be’ in England. [Laughter and 
cries of “No, no!] That was a matter 
of opinion, for which he was sure he 
would find a certain amount of support. 
[Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, hear! ] 
What they wanted was a tribunal of men 
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who were to do justice between man and 
man, and not a sort of public meeting to 
whom they might make a speech. 

Mr. HUNTER hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment. There 
was nothing sacred in the number of 12. 
There were two classes of men in Scot- 
land who would rejoice if that Amend- 
ment was accepted—namely, the Sheriff 
Clerks, who were responsible for securing 
the attendance of jurors, and the litigants, 
who would be saved expense. 

Mr. ASQUITH said that, in the triple 
character of an Englishman, a Scotch 
Representative, and the Minister in charge 
of this Bill, he should feel great em- 
barrassment if he thought it necessary 
to follow the hon. Gentleman into his 
comparison between the relative merits 
of English and Scotch juries. He had 
promised to keep an open mind on the 
subject of the Amendment as regarded 
Scotland ; and, having listened to the 
discussion, he had come distinetly to the 
conclusion that the smaller number was 
the more suitable. He, therefore, ac- 
cepted the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived, 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY moved 
in Clause 8, page 4, line 24, to Jeave out 
“five” and insert “ten.” In the Bill as 
it stood the jury got 5s. and expenses, 
which had to be paid by the agent of the 
losing side. He thought it would be 
more effective to stick to the old practice 
—that was, to pay 10s. and let the jurors 
find their own expenses. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
23, to leave out the word “ five” and 
insert the word “ ten.”"—(Mr. Graham 
Murray.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ five’ stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment intended to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Lanark, 
which stood lower down on the Paper, to 
amend Sub-section G of Clause 8 by 
leaving out the words— 


“ And travelling expenses to be paid in the 
same manner as the remuneration of jurors in 
civil cases in the Court of Sesston,” 


and inserting the words— 

“Such remuneration shall be paid in Court 
immediately on the delivery of the verdict by 
the losing party's agent,who shall be personally 
responsible therefor.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. Graham Murray 
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*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I beg to 
move the omission of all the words from 
“them,” in line 24, to the end of the 
sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
24, to leave out all the words after 
“ them,” to the end of the sub-section.— 
(Mr. J. B. Balfour.) 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the sub- 
section,” put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. D. Crawrorp, 
the following Amendment was made :— 


Page 4, line 24, leave out from “ expenses,” 
to end of sub-section, and insert “ Such remu- 
neration shall be paid in Court immediately on 
the delivery of the verdict by the losing party’s 
agent, who shall be personally responsible 
therefor.” 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY : I now 
propose to move the omission of Sub- 
section (h), and to substitute for it other 
sub-sections which appear among the 
Amendments onthe Paper. ‘The object 
is simply to introduce certain clauses of 
the Court of Session Act, so as to providea 
Code for the Sheriff Court. (They have 
been drawn up in consultation with the 
Sheriffs.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 27, to leave out Sub-section (h) 
Clause 8, in order to insert the words— 

“(h.) It shall be competent to apply for a 
new trial within 10 days from the date of the 
verdict, and the application shall be made by 
minute lodged with the Sheriff Clerk, stating 
shortly the ground or grounds on which a new 
trial is sought ; 

When the case has been tried by the Sheriff 
Substitute the application for a new trial may 
be addressed either to the Sheriff Principal 
(whose decision may be appealed within 10 days 
to the Court of Session as if it were an interlo- 
cutor disposing of the merits, but, if not so 
appealed, shall be final) or to either division of 
the Court of Session ; and when the case has 
been tried by the Sheriff Principal the applica- 
tion shall be addressed to either division of the 
Court of Session ; 

On receiving an application for a new trial 
addressed to either division of the Court of 
Session the Sheriff Clerk shall forthwith trans- 
mit the process to such division in the manner 
in which processes are in use to be transmitted 
in ordinary appeals against judgments disposing 
of the merits ; 

It shall not be competent to except to the 
charge of the presiding Sheriff, but any question 
of law arising upon the evidence may be stated 
and argued under an application for a new 
trial; and when such application is made the 
Sheriff who presided at the trial shall be bound, 
with as little delay as possible, to hand to the 
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Sheriff Clerk a note of the direction or directions 
in law which he gave to the jury, and such note 
shall form part of the process ; 

A verdict may be set aside on any ground 
on which it is competent to set aside a 
verdict in the Court of Session according to 
the existing law and practice ; provided that 
a new trial shall not be granted on the ground 
of erroneous or defective direction, or of the 
improper admission or rejection of evidence, or 
of irregularity in the procedure at the trial, if in 
the opinion of the Court no substantial wrong 
or miscarriage has been thereby occasioned ; 
and when a new trial is ordered by the Court of 
Session it may be ordered to proceed either in 
that Court or in the Sheriff Court ; 

(i.) Where the parties consent, the evidence 
at a jury trial in the Sheriff Court may be 
taken down by a shorthand writer, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary practice of the Sheriff 
Court, and the extended notes of the shorthand 
writer, as certified by him, may be substituted 
for the Sheriff's notes of evidence for all pur- 
poses.” —(Mr. Graham Murray.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J.B. BALFOUR: Subject to 
some slight alterations, of which my bon. 
Friend is aware, I will accept the sub- 
sections, but those standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for North East 
Lanark will, I think, better meet the 
case. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: IT will 
withdraw my proposal in favour of that 
of the hon. Member. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. D. CRAWFORD: I beg to 


move— 

Clause 8, page 4, line 27, leave out Sub- 
section (h), and insert,—“(h.) It shall be com- 
petent to apply for a new trial within 10 days 
from the date of the verdict, and the application 
shall be made by minute lodged with the Sheriff 
Clerk, stating shortly the ground or grounds on 
which a new trial is sought ; 

When the case has been tried by the Sheriff 
Substitute, the application for a new trial may 
be addressed either to the Sheriff Principal 
(whose decision shall be final) or to either 
division of the Court of Session ; and when the 
case has been tried by the Sheriff Principal 
the application shall be addressed to either 
division of the Court of Session ; 

On receiving an application for a new trial 
addressed to either division of the Court of 
Session the Sheriff Clerk shall forthwith trans- 
mit the process to such division in the manner 
in which processes are in use to be transmitted 
in ordinary appeals against judgments disposing 
of the merits ; 

It shall not be competent to except to the 
charge of the presiding Sheriff, but any question 
of law arising upon the evidence may be stated 
and argued under an application fora new trial ; 
and when such application is made the Sheriff 
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who presided at the trial shall be bound, with 
as little delay as possible, to hand to the Sheriff 
Clerk a note of the direction or directions in law 
which he gave to the jury, and such note shall 
form part of the process ; 

A verdict may be set aside on any ground on 
which it is competent to set aside a verdict in 
the Court of Session according to the existing 
law and practice ; provided that a new trial 
shall not be granted on the ground of erroneous 
or defective direction, or of the improper admis- 
sion or rejection of evidence, or of irregularity 
in the procedure at the trial, if in the opinion of 
the Court no substantial wrong or miscarriage 
has been thereby occasioned ; and when a new 
trial is ordered by the Court of Session it may 
be ordered to proceed either in that Court or in 
the Sheriff Court ; 

(i) Where the parties consent, the evidence 
at a jury trial in the Sheriff Court may be taken 
down by a shorthand writer, in accordance with 
the ordinary practice of the Sheriff Court, and 
the extended notes of the shorthand writer, as 
certified by him, may be substituted for the 
Sheriff's notes of evidence for all purposes.”— 
(Mr. D. Crawford.) 


Question, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Further Amendments proposed— 


In line 6, leave out from “ principal,” to “ or, 
in line 9. 

In line 15, after “ merits,”’ insert,—“ Provided 
always, that when the application is made to 
the Sheriff Principal it shall be competent to 
the respondent in such application to intimate 
that he insists upon such application being dis- 
posed of by the Court of Session; and, upon 
such intimation being made, the process shall 
be transmitted as aforesaid, together with the 
said application, which shall then be disposed 
of by the Court of Session."—(V¥r. Graham 
Murray.) 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This sub-section 
cannot now be amended; it has been 
adopted in its entirety. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Then I 
move the words as a new sub-section. 


” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Sub-section added to the Bill. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
had to move the addition of Sub-section 
(j), which stood on the Paper. When a 
case came before the Committee:on a 
preliminary point, which, however, 
represented the whole merits of the 
action, it was desirable to allow the 
Judge the power to dispose of the whole 
action in the Superior Court. 


Amendment proposed, that the follow- 
ing sub-section be added to the clause :— 
“ (j.) In any action of the nature specified in 
Sub-section (a), where the sum concluded for 
exceeds twenty-five pounds, the Sheriff Sub- 
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Btitute, or the Sheriff, if the cause has been 
appealed to him, may, on the motion of either 
party, grant leave to appeal his judgment dis- 
posing of any preliminary plea to the Court of 
Session, and such Court shall thereon hear 
parties, and may, if they see fit, remit the case 
to the Sheriff Court with or without amendment 
of the record, or may retain the case for trial in 
the Court of Session, or may dispose of it other- 
wise as may be just. Such motion for leave to 
appeal shall be made in writing within seven 
days from the date of the judgment against 
which appeal is sought and may be disposed 
of without further hearing.’—(Mr. Graham 
Murray.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
wished next to add Sub-section (k). The 
object of this was to discourage specula- 
tive actions. An agent would be more 
careful if he knew that under certain 
circumstances he would be deprived of 
costs. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
last Amendment to insert the words— 


“(k.) Where the pursuer in an action tried 
by jury in a Sheriff Court has obtained a verdict 
for a sum not exceeding twelve pounds, he 
shall not be entitled to recover or obtain from 
the defender any expenses in respect of such 
verdict.”—(Mr. Graham Murray.) 


Employers’ 


Questien proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, that he 
sympathised with the general object of 
the Amendment, but thought the penalty 
would be too severe upon a perfectly 
bona fide plaintiff who, from special cir- 
cumstances, might have obtained a small 
award, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD said, that in 
accordance with his undertaking he had 
to move the following Amendments :— 


Clause 8, page 5, line 1, Sub-section (3), 
leave out (a) and (b), and insert,—‘* Where the 
amount claimed exceeds three hundred pounds, it 
shall be lawful for the Court of Session to order 
the removal into that Court of any action com- 
menced in the Sheriff Court for compensation 
to a workman or his representatives for personal 
injury to the workman by reason of the negli- 
gence of his employer or any person in his 
service, if the Court of Session shall deem it 
Aesirable that the action shall be tried in that 
Court, and upon such terms as to payment of 
costs, giving security or otherwise, as the Court 
of Session shall think fit to impose.” 

In line 17, after “ cases,” insert “ which have 
been.” 


Amendments agreed to, 


{COMMONS} 


Mr. PARKER SMITH, said the 
Amendment he had to propose had very 
much the same object as one submitted 
by his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Graham 
Murray), but was not to the same objec- 
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tions. What he desired to secure was, 
that when the pursuer obtained a verdict 
or decree in the Court of Session for less 
than £25 he should not be entitled to 
recover from the defender any expenses, 
unless the Judge certified that the action 
was one fit to be tried in the Court of 
Session. It might very well happen 
that cases would be taken to the Court 
of Session when they should not be, and he 
thought that under his proposal very 
little hardship would be inflicted on 
plaintiffs, as the Judges and Sheriffs 
would probably agree with Sheriffs 
where the case ought to be tried, and it 
might often be decided that the case was 
one suitable for the Court of Session, 
whatever the ultimate result might be. 
The proposal was simply a precautionary 
measure against cases being taken un- 
necessarily to the Court of Session. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 8, page 5, line 18, at end, insert 
“(d) Where in an action by a workman or his 
representatives against an employer for negli- 
gence the pursuer obtains a verdict or decree in 
the Court of Session for an amount less than 
twenty-five pounds, he shall not be entitled to 
recover from the defender any expenses in re- 
spect of such verdict or degree, unless the Judge 
before whom the action is tried shall certify on 


‘the interlocutor sheet that the action was in his 


opinion fit to be tried in the Court of Session.” 
—(Mr. Parker Smith.) 


Question proposed “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, that 
although the Amendment was not open 
to the same objection as the one proposed 
by the hon. Member for Buteshire he 
felt that it was a little too drastic, and he 
thought the object would be met by 
adding after “ Verdict or decree” the 
words— 

“Tn excess of the expenses which he would 
have been entitled to, if the case had been 
tried in the Sheriff Court.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment— 

To insert after the words “ verdict or decree,” 
the words “in excess of the expenses which he 


would have been entitled to if the case had been 
tried in the Sheriff Court.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
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On Motion of Mr. Granam Murray, 
the following Amendment was made :— 


Employers’ 


Clause 8, page 5, leave out Sub-section 
(d.) 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES then moved 
the omission of Clause 10. His object 
was, he said, to save existing contracts 
and to prevent them being abrogated. The 
present proposal for the determination of 
these contracts was most unsatisfactory ; 
it seemed as if they were all to be taken 
to the Tower, and have their heads 
summarily eut off. In many cases the 
workmen would have an end put to their 
contracts on only a week’s notice. He 
did think ‘that was too summary a 
procedure, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would modify the severity of 
the clause. He would gladly withdraw 
his proposal in favour of any modifica- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 10.—( Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That Clause 10 
stand part of the Bili.” 

*Mr. TOMLINSON asked the atten- 
tion of the House to the actual facts- 
The Bill as it now stood was to come into 
operation throughout the United King- 
dom on the Ist January next. Undoubtedly 
the men in Lancashire were very desirous 
to continue their existing organisations, 
but the contracts would be terminated at 
the end of the first week of the year, and 
in the case of a fatal accident unfortu- 
nately occurring the widow and children 
of the deceased would lose the allow- 
ances they were entitled to under the 
rules of their Society. Surely it would 
be better to continue the contracts until 
something satisfactory could be substi- 
tuted for them. Of course, where 
negligence was proved there would be 
a right of compensation, but in cases 
where there was either contributory 
negligence or no negligence at all, 
the workman would lose the benefit of 
the employer’s- contribution. Such 
cases, they had been told, represented 75 
per cent. of the total number of accidents, 
and it was upon these that this provision 
would fall with great severity and harsh- 
ness. Knowing as he did how these 
funds were valued by the workmen, he 
did ask the Home Secretary to make 
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some concession, and to leave it optional 
with the men to continue these funds a 
reasonable time until some other provision 
for accidents could be arranged. 


Mr. ASQUITH said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken laboured under 
a very considerable misapprehension as 
to the effect of this section. What did it 
mean when they said that a contract was 
to cease at a time specified for the pur- 
poses of this Act ? To understand that, 
it was necessary to revert to the second 
section, which provided that a contract 
whereby a workman had no right to 
compensation for personal injury caused 
by the negligence of his employer should 
not constitute a defence to an action. 
The only result was to make existing con- 
tracts no longer a legal defence against 
a person who was suing for damages for 
negligence. The hon. Member could not 
have read this section. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : 
read these contracts. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he had read 
some of them, although perhaps not the 
special one seen by the hon. Member. It 
was clear that if contracting-out was not 
to be allowed, provision must be made 


You have not 


for voiding existing contracts, and surely, 
in the interval which must elapse before 
the clause could become operative, some 
arrangements could be made by the men 
The House must remember that there 
had been no modified prohibition of con- 
tracting out, and he ventured to assert 
that the words selected were the only 
ones by which effect could probably be 
given to legislation of this kind. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there was 
a very broad distinction between the Bill 
of the late Government and the Bill of 
the present Government. Some of those 
arrangements between master and man 
provided for 20 per cent. of the acci- 
dents due to carelessness, and 80 per 
cent. of the accidents that were not due 
to carelessness. Those 80 per cent., as 
provided for under those arrangements, 
would suddenly be brought to an end, 
and what his hon. Friend asked for in 
his Amendment was that the workmen 
who would undoubtedly be deprived of 
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these privileges in six weeks, as the Bill 
stood, should have a somewhat longer 
period—not for dealing with accidents, 
for which they would get compensation 
under the Bill, but for the large number 
of accidents for which they would not 
get compensation under the Bill. As 
had been pointed out, these arrangements 
would come to an end all round after the 
Bill had passed; the masters would 
withdraw their subscriptions to the 
general fund, and there would remain 80 
per cent. of accidents which would not 
be provided for by voluntary arrange- 
ments or otherwise. His hon. Friend 
thought that would be a hardship on the 
men if they did not get time to devise a 
new machinery for providing for the 
cases, and he was inclined to agree with 
him ; but as the Home Secretary did not 
see the force of the Amendment, which 
had nothing to do with the masters, and 
was solely constructed in the interests of 
the men, and as it was now impossible to 
frame a new scheme, considering the 
lateness of the Session and the condition 
of the House, he would ask his hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) 
said, he had had something to 
with these contracts from the very be- 
ginning—from the commencement. of 
1881—and he did not at all agree with 
the flattering estimate given of them by 
hon. Members opposite. It was only 
the other day that he had read a resolu- 
tion passed by a Miners’ Conference, in 
which about 300,000 workers had been 
represented, condemning these very 
agreements, and that Conference was 
held in Manchester, the very centre of 
the Lancashire coalfields. These agree- 
ments had been described as mutual 
arrangements. He understood a mutual 
arrangement to mean a mutual under- 
standing between the two parties who 
made the arrangement. But if these 
documents were produced—and if he had 
known the Debate was coming on he 
would have brvuught down several of 
them—it would be seen that they were 
not arrangements between the em- 
ployer and the employed, because they 
had been forced upon the workmen. 
[Mr. Tomiinson : No, no.] He would 
venture to repeat that the arrange- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


Employers’ 


do 
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ment had been forced upon the work- 
men after a strike which had lasted 
for so many weeks. He knew this, 
because he had been engaged in trying to 
persuade the men to stand out, and 
because two men who had been sent 
down by the National Organisation re- 
ported that the men were compelled to 
accept these conditions. It had also 
been said that if the clause were allowed 
to remain inthe Bill unamended it would 
lead to the termination of these agree- 
ments and that the relief funds would 
die out. He was a member of a _per- 
manent Relief Fund 100,000 strong, and 
had been on the Managing Committee 
for 20 years. There had been no con- 
tracting out of the Act under that fund. 
The owners paid voluntary subscriptions 
towards it, but it was maintained solely 
for the benefit of the workmen by the 
workmen’s contributions. The hon. 
Member was wrong when he said that it 
was the wish of the workmen that those 
arrangements should be maintained. 
[Mr. Tomiinson : I am certain of it.] 
If the Member for the Ince Division 
were present—he was detained outside by 
matters connected with the coal strike—he 
would have shown that the miners were 
adverse to the maintenance of these funds, 
and were rather in favour of placing them 
in a voluntary position. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES rose 
move— 

In page 6, line 2, after “this Act,” add “ ex- 

cept in regard to any proceedings then pending 
thereunder, which proceedings shall be in no 
way affected or prejudiced by this Act.” 
If the Home Secretary told him that an 
action begun under the old Employers’ 
Liability Act, would not be affected by 
the present Bill when it came into opera- 
tion, he would not press the Amend- 
ment. 


to 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. ASQUITH said, that under the 
Interpretation Act of 1889, whenever one 
Act repealed another Act, all legal pro- 
ceedings instituted under the repealed 
Act should continue after the repealing 
Act, unless there was an intention to the 
opposite expressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Bill to be read the third time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
465.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 

Order for Committee read. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There are four 
Instructions to the Committee on the 
Paper. The first Instruction is out of 
Order, for it deals with the election of 
Municipal Corporations, which does not 
come within the scope of the Bill. The 
second Instruction is in Order, as it pro- 
poses to divide the Bill into two parts, 
not for the purpose of discussing the 
merits of either portion of the Bill, but 
for the purpose of re-arrangement, or of 
taking one portion before another, or of 
postponing one portion to a more con- 
venient season. But it would not be in 
Order to discuss the Poor Law on an 
Instruction. The third Instruction can 
be done without the intervention of an 
Instruction. The fourth Instruction has 
given me considerable trouble; but I 
think, on the whole, it would be safer to 
adopt the method suggested. As regards 
the first part, however, it would be in 
the power of the Committee to re-insert 
clauses, 80 as to restore the classes which 
it is asserted are disfranchised under its 
provisions in the Bill, and no Instruction 
is necessary for such a purpose. The 
remaining part of the Instruction— 

“To enfranchise, for the purposes of this Act, 
all those women, whether married or single, 
who would be entitled to be on the Local Go- 


vernment Register of Electors, or on the Par- 
liamentary Register of Electors if they were 


is in Order. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) rose to move the following :— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to divide the Bill into 
two Bills, and to embody all clauses and sub- 
clauses which relaté to or effect alterations in 
the Poor Law in a separate Bill.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, continuing, 
said he felt indebted to Mr. Speaker for 
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having pointed out the limits within 
which the discussion should be confined, 
and he need hardly say that he did not 
propose in any way to transgress those 
limits. Indeed, he scarcely proposed to 
go so far as they would seem to allow, 
for he did not propose to discuss the 
advisability of postponing any part of the 
Bill. He proposed to confine himself 
strictly to the question of the desira- 
bility of making the Bill into two Bills, 
and putting into the second Bill all that 
related to the Poor Law. It was in no 
spirit of. hostility to the measure, so far 
as it might extend popular parish govern- 
ment, that he made th's proposal indeed, 
his only complaint against it was that it 
was not popular enough. Popular govern- 
ment could not be too greatly extended 
in parishes, whatever might be said of it 
under other conditions. The unani- 
mous opinion of experts in Poor Law 
administration was that the Poor Law 
should be dealt with separately in a 
different measure. He reminded the 
House that the Instruction was not 
mandatory: it merely gave the Com- 
mittee the power, which otherwise they 
would not have, of making the Division 
should they deem it to be necessary. His 


impression was that in the course of its 


labours the Committee would be ex- 
tremely likely to come to the conclusion 
that it would be for the benefit of both 
parts of the measure if they were divided. 
This was a Bill not only for the altera- 
tion of the system of local government : 
it was a Bill for effecting an alteration in 
a very considerable measure in the Poor 
Law, in its principles, machinery, 
and administration, and it dealt with the 
Poor Law not in a comprehensive 
manner, but in a purely incidental, frag- 
mentary, and unsatisfactory manner. Why 
should the two subjects be bound up 
together? It seemed to him that they 
were altogether distinct in their nature 
and in the principles which should be 
applied to each of them. Local government 
concerned the management of their own 
affairs in their own localities by the 
helpful free men of the locality. The 
Poor Law was absolutely the contrary 
of that ; it was the management of the 
helpless pauper by other persons, who 
uudertook the management of his affairs 
for him. The government of the locality 
by the men of the locality sprung from 
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the necessities of the case, and had 
existed in these islands so long that its 
origin was lost in the mist of ages. It 
certainly existed before the Church ; it 
might almost be said to have existed 
before the nation. It was the necessary 
development of a free spirit of the free 
men who had always inhabited these 
islands, that as soon as they got into 
settlement they should arrange and 
manage their own affairs. The ancient 
spirit was shown in the declaration that a 
man was a coward who allowed anyone 
else to do for him what he could do for 
himself. But the Poor Law was a com- 
paratively modern device, rendered 
necessary by strange and almost in- 
credible historical events, partly by 
suppression of the monasteries who fed 
the poor out of their own funds, and 
partly, he was sorry to say, by the 
diversion of that one-third of the tithe 
which, by the ancient Canon Law, and by 
the sound practice in ancient times 
of the Anglican Church, was held 
to belong to the poor, When the third 
of the tithe was diverted it became 
necessary to find some means of dealing 
with the poor. He was contrasting the 


origin and nature of the local govern- 
ment with the origin and nature of the 


Poor Law. Local government was older 
than the Heptarchy: the Poor Law was 
as young as the Tudors; and while one 
arose naturally and inevitably from the 
necessities of the people, the other, 
speaking historically, was an accident 
caused by incidental and accidental oceur- 
rences and acts on the part of the Crown 
and the Parliament. The measure which 
they had before them was called a Local 
Government Bill, but it was in reality — 
it certainly was specially—a Parish 
Government Bill; its popular name all 
over the country was the Parish 
Councils. It was in respect of its 
dealing with the parish—which he did 
not propose to criticise—that the in- 
terest existed in it; it was in respect 
of its dealing with the parish that all the 
criticism was directed against it or for it. 
All its merit or demerit lay in its success 
in dealing with parish affairs, in group- 
ing parishes, suppressing parishes, and 
bringing them together in the shape of 
District Councils. It was certainly and 
properly a Parish Bill, and, in his mind, 
local government that was not based on 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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the parish was no local government at 
all ; therefore he did not quarrel with its 
being a Parish Bill. But the Poor Law, 
so far from being bound up indissolubly 
in any increasing way with the parish, had 
for 300 years been more and more severed 
and removed from the parish, so that the 
parish now had scarcely any voice at all 
in the administration of the Poor Law. 
And he used that as an argument, that in- 
asmuch as this was a Parish Bill it was 
inappropriate to include in such a Bill the 
administration of the Poor Law system, 
that was being increasingly removed 
from the purview of the parish. No 
doubt at first the relief of the poor was 
entirely maintained by the parish. By 
the 39th of Elizabeth the Overseer was 
then invented and named for the first 
time; he was appointed to distribute 
the parish money among the poor, 
The whole of the management of the 
Poor Law, such as it was then, 
was left in the hands of the parish, and 
was maintained by the parish officers. 
The work then was very simple; the 
work of those concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law extended no 
further than that they were to set to 
work those who otherwise would not get 
work; they solved the problem of the 
unemployed in a manuer satisfactory to 
some, though not so satisfactory to 
others. In fact, in three words, to 
those who would work to give 
work 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but I do 
not think it in Order, on this Instruction, 
to discuss the system of the Poor Law. 
The hon. Gentleman is now treating of 
the incongruity of the two parts of the Bill. 
His object would be served when in the 
Committee by moving to omit the clauses 
dealing with the Poor Law. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 
quite apprehended that, though he had 
not done so previously. He might say, in 
three words, the whole tendency of 
Parliament had been tosuppress the parish 
in the administration of the Poor Law by 
importing the Justice of the Peace and 
the Guardian, and introducing the Local 
Government Board. Each of these sub- 
jects—the subject of Local Government, 
and the subject of the Poor Law—was 


said, he 
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of the most tremendous complexity, and 
the greatest possible difficulty. Their 
history was strewn with failures ; and 
either subject might almost demand a 
Session to itself. He would remind 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that his object must be to pass a 
good measure, and he inight appropriately 
be reminded of the French proverb— 
“ Qui trop embrasse, mal étreint ”’—let 
him not strive to embrace too much, 
otherwise he would not get a good grip 
of the subject which he embraced. In 
short, he would advise the right hon. 
Gentleman not to try to ride two horses 
with the same saddle. It would surely 
be best to settle who and what the 
authorities were to be before transferring 
to them the administration of the Poor 
Law; and he was only pleading for 
putting the horse before the cart when 
he asked that the Committee should 
have the power, if they thought it 
advisable, as the result of discussion, to 
divide the Bill into two parts, and to 
separate Local Government from the 
question of Poor Law. A Royal Com- 
mission was now sitting on a branch of 
the Poor Law, the relief of the aged 


poor, and that Commission might make 

recommendations such as would entirely 

traverse all the arrangements they had 
f=] . 


made in their Bill. It seemed to 
him, therefore, it was reasonable to 
ask that the Committee should have 
power—again he said this Instruction 
was not mandatory — of dividing 
the Bill. He did not advise the post- 
ponement of the Local Government part 
of it; he did not advise the postpone- 
ment of the Poor Law part of it; but 
certainly, if the Poor Law part were 
postponed to another Session—if, indeed, 
they ever had another Session in this 
Parliament—no great harm would be 
done to the essential portion of the Bill 
which dealt with the parish and _ its 
government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in reply to the late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer the other day, said 
he would not be a party to dividing the 
Bill, referred to the Judgment of 
Solomon, and told the House that the 
true mother was the mother who refused 
to divide the child. He assumed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed 
to be the mother of the Bill. Who the 
father was he did not know. He would 
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point out, however, that the person who 
ordered the division of the child was no 
less a person than King Solomon, a man 
who, he believed, was generally right. 
That being so, he, who was but a humble 
follower in the paths of wisdom of 
that great man, thought it might 
not be unreasonable to press upon 
the Front Bench opposite King Solo- 
mon’s advice in this case, with ful! . on- 
fidence that the child would not be hurt, 
but greatly improved by the process. 
The Minister who made a real reform of 
Local Government and brought the 
strings of Local Government into the 
hands of the parishioners ; the Minister 
who introduced and passed a measure 
for the complete reform and_re- 
popularisation of Local Government, 
would have done a_ noble’ work. 
That Minister, also, would have done a 
noble work, perhaps a nobler work, 
who succeeded in making a _ reform 
of the Poor Law; such a_ reform 
as, while it would give power to relieve 
the necessities of the necessitous, would 
prevent the law being made an instru- 
ment for inducing idle people to become 
more idle and a danger to the State. 
These were noble works which he should 
like to see advanced, but he said to right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite he 
earnestly trusted they would not imperil 
both these great works by insisting on 
doing them both at one and the same 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to divide the Bill into 
two Bills and to embody all clauses and sub- 
clauses which relate to or effect alterations in 
the Poor Law in a separate Bill.”"—(Wr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
not going to follow the hon. Member in 
the speech he has delivered ; Ishould be out 
of Order if 1 attempted to make a Second 
Reading speech upon this Instruction ; or 
if I attempted to discuss the various points 
he incidentally raised. This, I take it, is 
a pure question of procedure, and nothing 
else. The hon. Gentleman says he does 
not wish any part to be postponed, and 
that this is an Instruction that is not 
mandatory. No Instruction could be 
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mandatory; it would be out of Order 
to move a mandatory Instruction, and all 
he proposes is to give the Committee 
power to divide the Bill into two parts 
in order to deal in one Bill with what he 
describes as the principle, administration 
of the Poor Law. This procedure the 
hon. Member has had recourse to is a 
procedure rarely adopted in the history 
of this House. During the last 40 years, 
since 1853, it has only been brought 
before the House on five occasions, in- 
cluding Private Bills, and on the four 
occasions on which the House did resolve 
that the Bill might be divided, it was 
either on the Motion or with the consent 
of the Minister or Member in charge of 
the Bill. In fact, it was a step taken for 
the purpose of accelerating the progress 
of the Bills, and not an adverse Motion 
brought forward by the Opposition. 
Such a Motion was made by the present 
Prime Minister with reference to his 
great Budget Bill, by Mr. Bruce with 
reference to the Trade Unions Bill, and 
by Mr. Forster with reference to the En- 
dowed Schools Bill. Those were the 
occasions on which the House had em- 


powered the Committee to divide Bills. 
If that course were taken in the present 
I 


case, would it have the effect of 
accelerating the progress of the Bill? I 
at once say’ it would not. What does 
the hon. Gentleman propose? He has 
rested his speech upon the ground that 
the Government are going to propose 
alterations in the principle of the Poor 
Law. They are going to do nothing of 
the sort. There is not a line in the Bill 
which touches the principle of the Poor 
Law ; there is not a line which tcuches 
the questions that have been referred to 
the Royal Commission ; not a line that 
touches what I believe to be one of the 
most difficult questions of the day—the 
Poor Law as a whole. Of what would 
this separate Bill be formed? It would 
be formed of one clause, a clause of 21 
lines altogether, proposing to enact that 
there shall be no ex officio Guardians ; 
that the constituency that elects the 
Guardians shall have no plural vote, and 
that there shall be no property qualifica- 
tion for the office of Guardian. That is 
the beginning and the end of the altera- 
tions proposed in the Bill. I do not 
mean to say that they are not important 
alterations and do not deserve the fullest 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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discussion by the House, and when the 
clause is before the House I shall be pre- 
pared to submit to the Committee the 
considerations and arguments which 
have induced the Government to make 
the proposals. If the House disapproves 
of the proposals of the Government they 
will reject the clause. The first division 
will settle it. The first Amendment 
put down to the clause will at once raise 
and dispose of the matter. There is 
no case whatever for dividing the Bill 
into two parts. This is not the time to 
discuss the proposals of the Government 
with reference, not to the principles of 
the Poor Law, but with reference to the 
constituency and composition of the 
Guardians of the poor. Therefore, I 
beg the House at once to reject the In- 
struction as being perfectly useless and 
serving no purpose whatever in facili- 
tating the progress of the Bill. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
found fault with his hon. Friend and told 
him he had not read the Bill. If his 
hon. Friend had missed some portion of 
it, it would not have been his fault, 
because, after all, the position of 
the Bill was a remarkable and unique 
one. They had had the Bill before 
them fer a long time in its original form ; 
but in the form in which it was now, with 
the Amendments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it had practically only been in the 
hands of Members for a few days, and 
they were to consider it in a much 
shorter time than had ever been before 
allowed by a Government on such a Bill. 
But he would point out that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who found fault with 
his hon. Friend for not knowing the Bill, 
did not seem to know the Bill himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked the 
House to believe this Motion of his hon. 
Friend, for the division of the Bill into 
two parts would result in one clause 
only being taken out of the Bill and put 
in a Bill by itself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was not correct ; he had not taken the 
House into his confidence, and had failed 
to realise what he had put into the Bill. 
It was most remarkable that the right 
hon. Gentleman should have omitted a 
very important clause—namely, Clause 
47, in which County Councils had power 
to deal with Boards of Guardians, to fix 
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or alter the number of Guardians to be 
elected for each parish, and the clause 
contained other provisions with regard to 
Guardians. The right hon. Gentleman, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, claimed it as a virtue that there 
was only one clause that proposed to 
deal with the Poor Law, and dismissed 
it in a few contemptuous phrases. He 
did not want to suggest that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not appreciate 
the importance and gravity of the ques- 
tion ; but if the right hon. Gentleman had 
realised it, all he could say was that it 
was most remarkable that he proposed to 
deal with the Poor Law of the country 
in one single clause, and asked the House 
to believe that one single clause was a 
matter that could easily be sandwiched 
into a Bill dealing with a great many 
other matters. Right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite protested too much. 
If they were not dealing with the Poor Law 
why were they so anxious for this reform ? 
if they were not going to niake a change 
in the Poor Law why all this anxiety 
to keep the Poor Law clause in? They 
knew perfectly well that if they could 
have excluded the Poor Law it would 
have facilitated the passage of the Bill. 
And they knew something more than 
that ; they knew perfectly well that if 
they saw their way to omitting the 
Poor Law they would be better able to 
make the Bill thoroughly workable and 
efficient. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them it was nothing but procedure. 
Procedure! He ventured to say the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a bad 
start on this stage of the Bill in trying 
todismiss the Motion with acontemptuous 
reference to a matter of procedure. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I beg the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I was 
dealing with the question in any con- 
temptuous manner; there was nothing 
contemptuous in my reference. I said 
the question of dividing the Bill and 
taking out this clause was a pure matter 
of procedure. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he had correctly 
quoted the right hon. Gentleman ; he said 


he described this as a matter of procedure, 
and he described that as a contemptuous 
reference to his hon. Friend’s Motion. 
And he repeated that it was a con- 


not 
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temptuous reference because the Motion 
involved something much wider and more 
important than a mere matter of pro- 
cedure. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them there was no _ precedent 
except certain Bills brought in by 
the Government, the division of which 
was unanimously accepted. The right 
hon. Gentleman had deseribed _ his 
hon. Friend’s Motion as a hostile one. 
It might be hostile in the opinion of the 
Government ; but that was a matter of 
supreme indifference to them (the Oppo- 
sition). The Motion itself, in their 
opinion of the Opposition, involved some- 
thing of great importance. It was an 
unimportant matter probably to the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella), who did not care whether 
Parish Councils were effective or not as 
long as the Bill was carried. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, he did not understand 
why the hon. Gentleman should make 
such pointed reference to him. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s effective smile might 
have misled him. He was not aware, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
was so sacred a person that no reference 
ought to be made to him in that House. 
But he would undertake not to refer to 
the right hon. Gentleman in the future, 
he The 
matter at issue was, in the opinion of 


whether smiled or frowned. 


right hon. Gentlemen opposite, a mere 
matter of procedure, but it was really 
nothing of the sort. They were going 
to deal with one of the most difficult 
details of Local Government in its most 
minute form. In past years when 
other Statutes passed the House on 
questions of this sort—such as 
County Councils, Corporations, or Local 
Boards—the House had the knowledge 
that those Local Authorities would in all 
probability be manned by men of con- 
siderable experience in local adminis- 
tration, who would be aided by trained 
legal officials ; but on the Councils that 
were now to be set up they would have 
untrained men and no legal advisers. In 
bodies so composéd the law which they 
would have to administer ought to be 
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made as intelligible as possible, so that 
the men who were to be responsible 
for administration should know exactly 
what they were to do. If that were not 
done they would have to rely on untrained 
men, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! 

*Mr. LONG said, if he understood the 
matter aright, he was ouly endeavouring 
to point out the reasons why it appeared to 
him and those behind him that the Bill 
should be divided as proposed, At present 
the Bil: consisted of five parts, three of 
which contained clauses relating to the 
local administration of the parishes ; and 
if the Instruction of the hon. Member 
were adopted, it would not delay, but 
facilitate, the progress of the Bill; it 
would not delay, but would facilitate, the 





work of the Government. The division 
of the Bill would render it easier of com- | 
prehension, and it would throw no} 
obstacle in the way of the reforms the | 
Government desired to carry out. The | 


President of the Local Government | 


Board himself could only desire that} 
when the Bill became law it should work | 
well and easily. He had no doubt or| 
hesitation whatever in supporting the! 
Instruction, and he regretted that Her | 
Majesty’s Government had not seen their | 
way to accept it, as it would enable them | 
to make the Bill work more easily, and | 
enable those to understand it who were 
to carry its provisions into effect. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 


said, he was not surprised that this In- 
struction should 


have been proposed 
although he could not quite agree as to 
the wisdom of pressing it upon the House 


on that occasion. The Bill was one of 


great scope and complexity ; and the 
second part was, in his judgment, vitally 
important, and was not adequately de- 
scribed when it was spoken of as in- 
volving mere matters of procedure. He 
fully admitted that his right hon. Friend 
was technically right in saying the Bill 
did not interfere with the Poor Law ; 
but it proposed to substitute for the 
administrative Boards now charged with 
the administration of the Poor Law other 
bodies elected upon a different pattern, 
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and having probably different ideas. 
Those who knew what different views 
actuated different Boards administering 
the Poor Law must be aware that a change 
in the administrative body meant some- 
thing more than a mere change of proce- 
dure ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A change of 
procedure. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the question 
of our administration might be under- 
rated, but could not be over-rated. Sup- 
posing it were suggested that the Judges 


| should be elected instead of being nomi- 


nated as they now were by the Lord 
Chancellor, on his responsibility as a 
Member of the Government, it might be 
said that that would effect no change in 
the law of England, and it would be 
trne; but there would certainly be a 
vital change in the administration of that 
law. Similarly, in the change which the 
Government proposed to make in the 
bodies charged with the administration 
of the Poor Law, they might be effecting 
a change as important as a change of the 
law itself. Whilst holding a_ strong 
opinion as to the expediency of consider- 
ing whether the Bill should not be 
separated in two, he scarcely expected 
the Government to assent to such a pro- 
posal at once. In the unparalleled cir- 
cumstances in which they found them- 
selves they might well consider the Bill 
in reference to their ability to pass all its 


| complex and difficult provisions in the 


time between now and Christmas. They 
would naturally wait to see how the 
measure fared in Committee. His own 
belief was that, in attempting to recast 
their parochial life by the institution of 
Parish Councils, they would be attempt- 
ing quite enough to exhaust all the time 
at their disposal. He hoped they would 
enter on the Committee on the Bill ina 
spirit of practical, business-like, friendly 
co-operation. If they did that they 
would find more than enough to occupy 
them. It was in that spirit he intended 
to act himself. It was, perhaps, as he 
had said, not to be expected that the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment at once. It might well be that 
they would like to see how far progress 
could be made before they expressed 
themselves definitely on this subject ; 
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but he, for one, hoped the hon. Member 
would not press the Motion to a 
Division. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, the 


say, in bringing 


Government could not 
forward this proposal, 


any hostility was shown to the measure. 


Many of their own supporters, judging 
by their cheers, would agree that the 


ship was overladen, and that it could 
be advantageously lightened by the 
omission of the provision relating to 
Poor Law. Sixty-three pages of Amend- 
ments to the Bill furnished of them- 
selves 63 good reasons why the proposed 
Instruction should be adopted. The 
ship was already overladen, but it was 
not ut all unlikely that many more 
Amendments of an important charac- 
ter would be put on the Paper. 
[Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen who 
laughed seemed to forget that a large 
number of the Amendments. came from 
hon. Members on their own (the 
Government) side. Very important 
questions were raised by the clauses 
of the Bill. They all hoped to see the 
Bill carried into law, but he would ask 
the Government to remember that it was 
now the 16th of November, and when 
the Bill had passed this House it would 
have to be considered in another place. 
Under these circumstances, it was surely 
desirable to do whatever they could to 
facilitate its discussion by omitting provi- 
sions which would occupy considerable 
time. Had the late Government in 1888 
adopted a proposal of this kind in their 
Local Government Bill the licensing 
clauses might have been dropped and 
ample time devoted to District Councils. 
Time would be wasted on Clause 19 
which might bedevoted to other important 
clauses, such as Clause 33, relating to the 
constitution of Parish Councils, and part 
of those which raised ‘other important 
questions. These were hints which the 
Government might take, and so facilitate 


the purpose of the Bill. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) said, he had not noticed any 
of the spirit of friendly co-operation, to 
which the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
referred, in the speech of the President 
of the Local Government Board, and he 
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hoped some more valid argument than 
had yet been offered would be advanced 
by the Government for opposing the 
Instruction. It was scarcely ingenious 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to say that the only clause 
in the Bill dealing with the Poor Law 
was the 19th. Nearly the whole of the 
second part of the measure had reference 
to it. Under the Bill the District Coun- 
cillor and the Guardian would be one and 
the same person; and if he was dealt 
with in one capacity, he must be affected 
in the other—they could not make any 
distinction. He hoped the hon. Member 
who moved the Instruction, and who had 
given good reasons in support of it, 
would not follow the advice of the right 
hon. Member for Bodmiu, but would take 
the sense of the House on the question, 
They would be wasting time if they did 
not divide the Bill into two parts. He 
was deeply interested that the Bill should 
pass, but he was also interested that time 
should not be wasted between now and 
Christmas. They had not at all been 
met in a conciliatory or co-operative 
spirit by the Government and their sup- 
porters. The Instruction was brought 
forward for the very purpose of facilitating 
the progress of the Bill, and his object in 
supporting it was that the first, or local 
government, part of the measure might 
be passed into law before Christmas. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
yet see his way to agree to the Instrue- 
tion. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he should not have taken part in the 
discussion but for the character of the 
speech of the President of the Local 
Government Board. Although during 
the five minutes which it oceupied, and 
which hon. Members on the Government 
Benches seemed to consider sufficient time, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he did not 
wish to minimise the importance of the 
part of the Bill relating to the Poor 
Law, yet he persistently did so. It 
was quite true, technically speaking, that 
the Bill did not touch the principles of 
the Poor Law; but they might alter 
materially the administration of the Poor 
Law by altering the character of the 
authority that administered it, and he 
believed that that administration would 
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be considerably altered by the Bill. He 
thought that the Minister in charge of 
the Bill might have attached a little 
more importance to this subject than to 
regard it as simply a matter of procedure. 
Surely he knew that the really contro- 
versial part of the Bill was that dealing 
with the Poor Law? If the Instruction 
were adopted they might be able to set up 
a good system of local government with 
Parish Councils before Christmas, and 
they could pass a District Councils Bill 
after Christmas. He did not think the 
time at their disposal was sufficient to 
enable them to deal with both those 
great questions. The President of the 
Local Government Board seemed to 
think that when the first Amendment to 
Clause 19 was disposed of they would 
get on rapidly. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said if the 
House rejected Clause 19. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he did not 
know that it would be rejected. The 
Government had a majority ; but they 


also knew that if controversial questions 
were forced upon them, it would take a 


Local Government 


long time to deal with the question of 


local administration. Those Members 
who, like himself, lived in the country 
districts, and would have to live for the 
future under those local institutions, 
were determined to see that they 
were placed upon a satisfactory basis. 
It was in the interest of the Government 
itself and of the local institutions of the 
country that it had been suggested that 
these subjects could be better dealt with 
in two separate measures. He did not 
understand why the question was treated 
with the contempt it had received ; it wasa 
very important question, and even during 
the dinner hour it ought to be treated 
with proper consideration. This was a 
question of combining in one measure 
two great subjects upon one of which 
they were all in principle agreed, and 
upon the other of which there was great 
difference of opinion, and it might be 
important to future progress whether it 
was treated with adequate consideration 
or not. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he was not surprised 
that his hon. Friend should have moved 
this Instruction. What was the question 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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upon which they were engaged? If he 
might judge from the cheers of gentle- 
men opposite, they cared much more for 
the question relating to the Poor Law 
than for Parish Councils. They were 
going to establish a system of parish 
government. Everyone should desire 
that the law on the subject should be 
thoroughly simple and easily understood, 
and that there should not be mixed up 
in one Bill a number of questions two or 
three of which had no relation to the 
action of parish government. What he 
desired was to make the measure a simple 
Parish Councils Bill. It would be im- 
portant if, after this Bill was passed, hon. 
Gentlemen could recommend it to the 
inhabitants of the rural districts, and tell 
them what the powers of the Parish 
Councils would be, and it would be well 
that people should not have to wade 
through a number of clauses to under- 
stand what it was they had todo. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that, after all, 
they were dealing only with a fragment 
of the Poor Law, and that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to alter its principle. 
But surely Members were entitled to 
doubt whether this was the best method 
of approaching probably the most im- 
portaut subject that in the rural districts 
could engage attention. He believed the 
Government would promote the object 
they had in view if they simplified their 
present Bill, and that they would make it 
more acceptable to the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that only one 
clause of the Bill dealt with the Poor 
Law. He believed that was a mistake, 
and that there were many clauses which 
touched it. “ After all,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, “it is a matter of 
time, and we shall see presently whether 
there is time to deal with the question.” 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
had always said that the time at the 
disposal of the House was too short for 
dealing with a considerable portion of 
this important subject. “ But,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, “Let us try.” 
Well, he was bound to say that, upon 
the whole, it would be well to let him 
try. In his opinion, it would be better 
to postpone the subject of the Poor Law 
until they could consider it as a whole ; 
but if the Government desired it, let 
them try whether they could deal with 
al] those great and complicated questions 
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in the few weeks before them. But 
he would venture to point out that it 
would be more difficult to abandon that 
part of the Bill at a later period than it 
was now. If the Government wished to 
goon he thought his hon. Friend would 
be well advised not to go to a Division, 
but see whether he might not take a 
future opportunity of again urging the 
House to drop that portion of the Bill 
which dealt with the Poor Law. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he was sorry the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was antagonistic to this proposal, 
There was no one in that House who de- 
sired more than he did the completion of 
county government, and his sole object 
in rising was to express the wish that 
the Government would, make sure of 
passing that portion of the Bill which 
would complete the work inaugurated by 
the late Government. If this Bill were 


divided into two parts they could make 
sure that the Parish Councils part would 
be carried ; and he could not understand 
why those in charge of the Bill did not 


accept that view. They ought to follow 
the example set them in 1888, when the 
late Government wisely dropped one 
portion of their Bill in order to save the 
remainder, That Bill was 31 nights 
under discussion. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Twenty-two 


in Committee. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, yes, 
22 in Committee; but 31 or 30 nights 
under discussion altogether. He was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman did 
not hope to carry the whole of this 
Bill before Christmas. Nearly eight 
months had been wasted by the Govern- 
ment, and the country regarded it as 
wasted ; and yet this important Bill, 
touching the great mass of the English 
people, was relegated to odd times in a 
weary House. It was an outrage on the 
House. It was in the power of the 
Ministry to bludgeon the House of Com- 
mons. Would it not be well to be able 
to say at Christmas, “ We have done a 
good work—we have completed the 
county government of the country ?” 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : Ob! 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Perhaps 
the hon. Member for Sunderland would 
give somebody credit for sincerity in this 
matter as wellas himself. His only fear 
was that the local government part of 
the Bill would be endangered by intro- 
ducing this great contentious element of 
the Poor Law. They in the Opposition 
who represented the British people had 
aright to speak in their name. [“ Oh! ”] 
Yes ; the Government did not represent 
the majority of the British people. The 
Government might refuse to listen to 
those who represented the British ma- 
jority, or they might listen with 
impatience, but they could only adopt 
that attitude by the strength of the 
anti-British majority they had at their 
back. The Bill affected only England 
and Wales. They who spoke in the 
name of a majority of 60 Representatives 
of those countries asked the Government 
to pay some attention to their expressed 
wishes. He, for one, did not think the 
Government would gain, by the course 
they were pursuing, that amount of credit 
which they seemed to anticipate. There 
was another reason he would give which 
might touch the Government. Those 
who understood political matters would 
know that there was far more to be got 
from the electors by things which were 
not done but which were expected than 
by measures passed. If they accepted 
the Instruction they might at the end of 
the Session be able to say, “ We have 
done something.” They might say,“We 
have completed the county government 
system which the late Government began, 
and now you have a good system of 
local government. We intend to pro 
ceed next Session with the Poor Law 
portion of the Bill.” He believed that that 
would get them far more votes—which 
seemed to be the object of all their pro- 
ceedings—than if they were able to say 
they had dealt with the Poor Law ina 
partial manner, a thing which would be 
forgotten in three or four months. No- 
body doubted the goodwill of the 
Opposition towards Parish Councils, 
whatever they might think of the Poor 
Law part of the Bill; therefore, it was 
certain that the local government portion 
of the measure could be disposed of in 
reasonable time. But it was doubtful 
whether, even with curtailed discussion, 
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and less than fair examination of the 
Government proposals, the Bill as it now 
stood could be got through. If it was 
divided, there would be no necessity for 
dropping either half, but the half that 
was postponed could be taken up when 
the other was disposed of—possibly 
before Christmas. Even if the second 
half could not be disposed of before 
Christmas, it could be passed next 
Session—for he supposed the Govern- 
ment expected to remain in Office a 
month or two longer. At any rate, he 
would offer a humble protest in the 
name of the people of Great Britain. 
[Laughter.| Yes; in the name of a 
majority of 60—that after eight months 
had been wasted in passing a Bill the 
peopie of Great Britain did not want, 
against attempting to pass a Bill they did 
want at an odd time iu the fag-end of the 
Session, when no legislation ought to be 
proceeded with because it could not be 
discussed with comfort. This was treat- 
ing in an almost contemptuous manner 
the people of England and Wales. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
ouly wished to say one word on this 
matter. He had Icarnt one thing from the 
hon. Member for Great Britain— 
[laughter|—and that was that he 
Was anxious to have a Parish 
Councils Bill, and to have Poor Law 
reform. Well, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was anxiouyr for those two things 
why had he occupied the time of the 
House in discussing the question 
whether they should discuss them. He 
(Mr. Storey) was willing to follow the 
lead of the Government who had put the 
Bill before the House. Every common- 
sense person in the country would believe 
that those who wasted the time of the 
House when it was ready to discuss the 
Bill were really opposed to the measure, 
although they said they were not. Re- 
ference had been made to the shortness 
of the time at the disposal of the House. 
It was said that it wanted but six weeks 
to Christmas. But who had told hon. 
Members opposite that Christmas would 
end the Session? This he knew, that 
the people of Durham, including pitmen 
and miners, whom he had the honour to 
represent on the County Council, were 
extremely anxious that this Bill should 
pass, and their Members were quite 
willing to sit through Christmas, and as 
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long as it was necessary to pass the 
measure. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, he had the following Notice on the 
Paper :— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions to 
prevent the disfranchisement of those married 
women who as ratepayers are now entitled to 
vote at elections of Guardians, and to en- 
franchise, for the purposes of this Act, all those 
women, whether married or single, who would 
be entitled to be on the Local Government 
Register of Electors, or on the Parliamentary 
Register of Electors if they were men.” 
Owing to the technicalities of the Forms 
of the House, Amendments which it 
would be admitted were of great impor- 
tance could not be discussed unless In- 
structions were first given to the Com- 
mittee. He 7 y therefore, been reluc- 
tantly compelled to put his Instruction 
upon the Paper. He was glad to find 
that the first portion of the Instruction 
was unnecessary. In its amended form 
the Instruction would run— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions to 
enfranchise, for the purposes of this Act, all 
those women, whether married or single, who 
would be entitled to be on the Local Govern- 
ment Register of Electors, or on the Parlia- 
mentary Register of Electors if they were men.” 
The words which were left out, he 
understood, referred to a matter which 
the Committee would be able to deal 
with without an Instruction. The In- 
struction, as all such Instructions were, 
was permissive ; and he only asked that 
the Committee should be empowered to 
deal with the matter at the proper time. 
He simply desired, and he had reason to 
believe that a large number of Members 
desired, to extend local franchises for the 
purposes of this Act to women on the 
same terms as to men. He hardly 
thought the House would desire to pre- 
vent properly qualified married women 
from voting for Parish and District 
Councils. At present married women 
who were ratepayers were entitled to 
vote for Poor Law Guardians, because 
the rate book was the Register. That 
was a matter he need not dwell upon, 
as it was a well-known and indisputable 
fact. But with regard to the Local Go- 
vernment Register, which the Bill asked 
them to adopt, if it could be proved that 
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married women were now legally entitled 
to be on the burgess list, the operation 
of his Instruction would be unnecessary. 
But he hoped to prove as briefly as he 
could that married women at the present 
time were not entitled to be on the 
burgess list. The Register was made out 
from the rate book as a basis, but it was 
made up by the Assistant Overseers, and 
revised by the Revising Barristers, and 
in case after case, almost as a rule, the 
Revising Barristers and the Assistant 
Overseers deliberately excluded the 
names of any women whom they knew 
to be married from the list. In cases 
where there was carelessness, or a friendly 
feeling towards the claims of married 
women, certain married women’s names 
did appear on the Register, because there 
was no means of proving at the moment 
whether the women were married or 
widows. But that, of course, was not 
the same thing as married women being 
legally entitled to be on the Register. 
The only legal decision on the subject was 
given in the Borough of Sunderland in 
1872, when an Election Petition was 
brought to unseat a Town Councillor, 
who had been elected by a majority of 
one. The case was tried in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench before no less an authority 
than Sir Alexander Cockburn, who dis- 
allowed the votes of two married women 
and unseated the Towm Councillor who 
had been elected. That case still governed 
the law. There had been no appeal 
against it, and he did not know that if it 
had been appealed against the result 
would have been any different. It might 
be taken that that decision demonstrated 
what was clearly the intention of the 
law in the matter. When the Municipal 
Act of 1869 was before the House, the 
hon. Member for South West Manchester 
(Mr. Jacob Bright) carried an Amend- 
ment in these words— 

“Wherever words occur which import the 
masculine gender, the same may be held to in- 
clude females for all purposes connected with 
and having reference to the right to vote for 
the election of Councillors, auditors and asses- 
sors.” 


That remained the law at present,and he 
wanted to know if the words enfran- 


chised married women or not. He 
thought he could show that they did not. 
In 1881 the hon. Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
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carried a Bill dealing with Scotch muni- 
cipal elections, and in the Preamble these 
words occurred—referring to women 
voting— 

“Whereas it is expedient in this respect that 

the franchise in Scotland shall be assimilated 
to that of England.” 
The House proceeded to “ assimilate ” 
the Scotch municipal franchise to the 
English by deliberately excluding 
married women, because the words of 
the Scotch Act were— 

“Wherever words oceur which import the 
masculine gender the same shall be held to 
include females who are not married and 
married women not living in family with 
their husbands.” 

It was obvious, therefore, that the muni- 
cipal franchise of England did not en- 
franchise women. The Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1882 contained uo in- 
dication that the opinion of Parliament 
was in favour of enfranchising married 
women. Again, in the English Local 
Government Act of 1888, the burgess 
list was extended for the purpose of 
County Council elections, but uo attempt 
was made to remove the disabilities of 
married women, and in a further consum- 
mation of that view the Scotch Act 
whichfollowed in 1889 again expressly ex- 
cluded married women from the Register. 
It was incredible that if married women 
were entitled to be on the Local Govern- 
meut Register in England the disability 
which rested on married women in Scot- 
land would have been enacted. Some of 
the most prominent Members of the 
present Government—Leaders of the 
Opposition as they were then—were 
Scotch Members., The Prime Minister, 
the Home Secretary, the Secretary for 
War, the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, the Patrouage 
Secretary to the Treasury, the Lord Ad- 
vocate and the Solicitor General for 
Scotland, were all Scotch Members, and 
it was impossible to suppose that 
they would have allowed the Scotch 
Local Government Bill to go through 
imposing a stigma and disability upon 
married women in Scotland which did 
not rest on married women in England. 
Therefore, he thought it clear that in the 
Local Government Register they proposed 
to incorporate in the Bill for the purpose 
of District and Parish Council elections, 
tuey were not enfranchising married 
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women. He would give one final proof 
of that proposition. Last year the hon. 
Member for South Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit) brought in a Bill to confer the Par- 
liamentary franchise on those women who 
were enrolled on the Local Government 
Register. The Prime Minister in a letter 
—which was well known to hon. Members 
at the time—which he addressed to the 
hon. Member for Flintshire, expressed a 
preliminary objection to the Bill in these 
words— 

“The Bill is a narrow Bill, inasmuch asit ex- 

cludes from its operation the entire body of 
married women.” 
The Home Secretary, then an unofficial 
Member, in speaking in the Debate on 
that Bill, confirmed that view. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“The Movers of this Bill ask the House to 

affirm that a woman is perfectly qualified and 
competent by intelligence and experience to 
exercise a vote, but the moment she approaches 
the altar she constructs for herself a disability 
which Parliament ought to recognise as thence- 
forward disqualifying her for a vote.” 
To use a phrase made familiar to them 
during the past few days, the woman who 
married would “contract herself out of 
the Act.” If the Bill passed in its pre- 
sent form, and the Local Government 
Register were made the Register upon 
which votes were to be given for Parish 
and District Councils, married women 
would be effectually excluded. He 
claimed to have proved his case that 
married women could not vote. 
But it was equally certain that 
they could and did vote for 
members of Boards of Guardians. There- 
fore, it was obvious that if they were to 
retain the franchise for women as it was 
at present, they must in some way en- 
franchise married women on the Burgess 
List. He took it that that was the in- 
tention of the Government, for within 
the last few days the Prime Minister 
had written a letter which had appeared 
in all the papers, in which he said— 

“All women who can now vote will vote 
under the proposal of the Government. The 
general questions of women suffrage, of course, 
are not touched on in the Bill.” 

Of course they were not; but the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister that all 
women who could now vote would vote 
under the proposal of the Government, 
as he (Mr. M‘Laren) had shown, was not 
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strictly accurate. In any case, whether 
accurate or not, he desired to ask the 
House to enable the Committee to carry 
out this pledge or intention of the Govern- 
ment, and to take deliberate steps to en- 
franchise that class of women who were 
certainly amongst the best qualified to 
vote at all these elections. The second 
portion of his Instruction aimed at placing 
upon the Register those women who 
would be entitled to be on it if they were 
men, that was to say women freeholders, 
women entitled to vote under the Service 
Franchise and women lodgers. He could 
see no good reason why, in passing a 
measure of this sort, which the Govern- 
ment claimed to be a complete measure, 
they should not make the Register com- 
plete and perfect. No great amount of 
time would be required in order to do 
this. All that would be necessary would 
be to provide for the making of supple- 
mentary lists to include women under 
those three qualifications. There could 
be no technical difficulty in it whatever. 
Asa matter of fact, women in Scotland, 
for the purpose of County Council 
elections, did possess these franchises, 
and if in Scotland why not in England ? 
The Scotch Local Government Act of 
1889 provided as follows :— 

“Every woman who is not married, or who, 
being married, is not living in family with her 
husband, otherwise possessing the qualification 
for being registered as a Parliamentary elector, 
but who is disqualified for being so registered 
by reason of being a woman, shall nevertheless 
be entitled to be registered in the supplementary 
register as a county elector.” 

Under this provision women who were 
under the Lodger Franchise, women who 
were under the Service Franchise, and 
women who were freeholders, could vote 
at County Council elections. Now that 
they were dealing with the subject of the 
franchise, why should they not make the 
franchise in England the same as it was 
in Scotland ? They were enfranchising 
men of the classes he had specified for 
these Councils, and he failed to see why 
the very simple alteration which would 
be necessary to include women should 
not be made. Any one of those women 
would be eligible for election to the 
Councils, and it was an absurdity to say 
that they should not vote. He would 
borrow an argument from the letter 
written by the Prime Minister to the 
hon. Member for Flint. Dealing with 
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the Parliamentary vote the right hon. 
Gentleman wrote— 

“For a long time we drew a distinction 
between competency to vote and competency to 
sit in Parliament. But long before our electorate 
had attained to the present popular proportion 
this distinction was felt toinvolve a palpable in- 
consistency, and accordingly it died away. It 
surely cannot be revived ; and if it cannot be 
revived, then the woman’s vote carries with it, 
whether by the same Bill or by a consequential 
Bill, the woman’s seat in Parliament.” 

He would ask the House to change the 
word “Parliament” in this letter into 
“ Parish Councils.” If the vote carried 
the right to sit, as the Prime Minister 
said it did, did not the right to sit carry 
the vote ? He thought there could be 
no sound reason alleged why women 
should not be admitted to these fran- 
chises—there was no reason why they 
should not definitely settle the ques- 
tion in this Bill, and so render it a com- 
plete and consistent measure. He did 
not think that any hon. Member would 
stand up in the House and say that 
married women were less qualified to be 
electors for these purposes than unmarried 
women and widows. In moving this 


Instruction, all he asked was that they 
should be permitted to discuss the subject 


in Committee. He did not desire that 
there should be a long discussion on the 
question now. The Committee stage 
was the proper time for dealing with it. 
Unless this Instruction were carried, he 
feared that serious difficulties would 
arise, therefore he would respectfully ask 
the House to accept it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions to 
enfranchise, for the purposes of this Act, all 
those women, whether married or single, who 
would be entitled to be on the Local Govern- 
ment Register of Electors, or on the Parlia- 
mentary Register of Electors, if they were 
men.”—( Vr. Walter M‘Laren.) 


Mr. H.H. FOWLER : In the Debate 
which took place on the previous Instruc- 
tion I was blamed for having made the 
Bill a measure of very great extent and 
of a considerable complexity, and I was 
warned by hon. Gentlemen opposite and 
by some who sit on this side that the 
Bill was already too long to be carried 
within the limited space of time which 
now remains for its consideration. My 
hon. Friend now asks me to put a very 
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heavy piece of cargo on what I have 
already been told is an overladen ship. 
1 am not going to express any opinion 
on what is emphatically a burning ques- 
tion—namely, the question of the female 
suffrage, as to which there is a cleavage 
on this side of the House and a cleavage 
on the other side—a question on which 
very strong feelings are felt on both 
sides. It is not necessary for me to ex- 
press any opinion one way or the other, 
and I am not going to do it; but I am 
going to put it to the House whether 
we can in this or any other aspect make 
this Bill what my hon. Friend calls a 
complete, perfect, and entire measure, 
That is out of the power of Parliament, 
even if it had from now till Whitsuntide. 
There are already 67 pages of Amend- 
ments down upon the Paper, and an hon. 
Member has told us that those Amend- 
ments will continue to increase. Well, I 
put to my hon. Friend, who I know 
is anxious that the Bill should pass, whe- 
ther there is not a danger of suffocation. 
If we are to discuss a vast variety of 
questions not germane to the construction 
of this new piece of machinery, but 
germane to matters in which we all feel 
a deep interest, which we would very 
much like to see settled, and many of 
which we should like to see reformed, 
shall we not be imperilling the existence 
of the Bill altogether? On that ground 
I would ask the House to decline to 
assent to this Instruction. The point to 
which the hon. Member attaches the 
greatest importance he says he is at 
liberty to raise in the Committee stage. 
I have no doubt that he is at liberty to do 
so. He goes a step further, and asks us 
for the purposes of this Bill to create a 
new Register, and to settle, as it were, by 
a side-wind the vexed question of women 
suffrage. I do not say where he is right 
or wrong, or in what way I should be 
inclined to vote on that question. I do 
not say that different views might not 
exist amongst Members of the Govern- 
ment as well’ as amongst Members oppo- 
site; but in the interests of this Bill, 
which my hon. Friend desires, in con- 
junction with hon. Members on both 
sides, should pass—[Mr. W. M‘Laren : 
Hear, hear !]—I ask the House not to 
cumber it with this vexed question of 
female suffrage. The women who are 
now entitled to be upon the local Register 
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of electors—and a very large number are 
upon the Register—will be entitled to 
vote under the Bill. The question is, 
whether you are going to extend that 
number. I do not say you should not, 
but I do ask the House—and I am 
afraid I shall have to make the same 
appeal in regard to other proposals to be 
submitted to us—not to encumber the 
Bill with this grave and vexed ques- 
tion. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board has spoken of this matter as a 
very heavy piece of cargo, but the heavy 
cargo was the change in the local elec- 
torate which the right hon, Gentleman 
himself proposes in the Bill. This Bill 
for the first time introduces the lodger 
voter, the service voter, and the Parlia- 
mentary freeholder into local elections. 
With regard to the Instruction, I quite 
understand that the question of the 
married woman’s vote cannot be discussed 
at length upon the question of au Instrue- 
tion to the Committee; but it can be 
discussed in Committee. There is no 
doubt that the Bill disfranchises all the 
married women ratepayers who have 
voted at elections in London, and at every 
Vestry election throughout the country 
since, I believe, the days of King Alfred. 
All the married women are dis- 
franchised, and that is a question which 
ean be raised and will be raised on the 
Bill. But, surely, it must be fair that 
there should be given to those who desire to 
raise the larger question a right to raise 
it by means of this Instruction when we 
remember the enormous number of new 
local voters enfranchised by the Bill. In 
the ward in which I live it has often 
fallen to my lot to have to conduct a 
local election as presiding officer. There 
a large class of married women ratepayers 
now vote. ‘There are a considerable 
number of ladies of property, wives of 
butlers and so on, who vote at local 
elections. This Bill takes away their 
votes. We shall be able to discuss that 
in Committee. But, at the same time, it 
enfranchises bundreds of people who 
never had a local vote before. When I 
was a yourg man, 24 years ago, it fell 
to me to move that in Town Councils 
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the local vote should be given to women, 
That was accepted by the House without 
a Division. That view prevailed in re- 
gard to County Council elections. By 
this Bill one class of women only are 
enfranchised for local elections ; the other 
class are disfranchised, while three classes 
of men are enfranchised. What will be 
the effect of this? In my own ward 
in London 1,000 new electors will be 
enfranchised, most of whom will be 
coachmen and artisans. In the next 
ward a great number of Chelsea pen- 
sioners and also coachmen and artisans 
will be enfranchised. Therefore, while 
there will be a considerable number of 
male voters added for local purposes 
there will be considerably fewer women 
voters for such purposes. That seems to 
me to be a reversal of the policy adopted 
in 1869 and 1870, and I consider it a fair 
ease for discussion in Ccmmittee, and 
therefore I shall vote for the Instrue- 
tion ws 


*Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): I 
have heard the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, which I suppose we 
must take as the decision of the Govern- 
ment, with great regret. The right hon. 
Gentleman has heard that he will not 
succeed in preventing hon. Members from 
discussing in Committee the question of 
the married women’s vote ; what he may 
succeed in doing will be to prevent the 
Committee from dealing with the subject 
in the best, clearest, and most conclusive 
manner. It is not only a question of 
whether we wish to give the vote to 
these women. It is a question whether 
we have not a right to that discussion. 
The right hon. Gentleman appealed to 
his supporters in a somewhat command- 
ing and imperious way, and called upon 
them to put down any attempt at the 
assertion of individual right of discussion. 
I beg leave to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man and Her Majesty’s Government that 
a not inconsiderable number of hon. 
Members are interested in this question. 
There should be something like give and 
take between the Government and its 
supporters, and if they expect an enthu- 
siastic, devoted, and persistent adhesion 
aud support, they ought not refuse to 
a considerable number of their followers 
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deeply interested in the question the 
opportunity to which they are entitled 
of discussing it in Committee. I will not 
go into the merits of the case. Every 
one who knows me knows what my 
opinions on the subject are. I confine 
myself to the proposition that we have 
a right to this discussion, and I shall 
follow my hon. Friend into the Lobby 
if he goes to a Division. 


Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I do not approach this question 
from the same point of view as the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been a 
very consistent and active supporter of 
woman’s suffrage in Parliamentary elec- 
tions. I myself have taken precisely the 
opposite view. The question we have 
to deal with is not similar to that. It is 
proposed that a certain number of women 
already on the Co..nty Council Register 
should be enfranchised, and I think 
rightly enfranchised. There are a cer- 
tain other number of persons who are to 
be enfranchised by the Bill, and why the 
entranchisement of women should be 
confined to those women who were on 
the County Council Register. and why 
those who have the same qualifications as 
the men on the Parliamentary Register 
should not also be included, I really do not 
know. And further than that, it seems to 
me that the right hon. Gentleman, if I 
rightly followed the argument of the 
Mover of the Instruction, is actually pro- 
posing to disfranchise some of those who 
are entitled to vote in Vestry elections or 
in other elections of the kind under the 
existing law. This does seem to me to 
be a gross injustice. If women are to be 
enfranchised at all, E never could see 
why married women, the worthiest of 
their sex, should not have a vote as well 
as anybody else. I cordially support the 
Instruction of the hon. Gentleman, and 
am surprised at the argument raised 
against it by the President of the Local 
Government Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman says—‘“ The Bill is over- 
weighted already, but you propose to 
weight the Bill further, and to swamp it 
with the question of woman suffrage.” 
But it has been conclusively shown by 
the right hon. Baronet opposite that it is 
not the true state of the case. If the 
Bill is overweighted it is because the 
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Government has foolishly chosen to over- 
weight the measure by embodying within 
it the question of the Poor Law. It is 
absurd, therefore, for the right hon. 
Gentleman to stand up at this Table and 
charge those who ere in favour of this 
Instruction with overweighting the Bill 
when he himself and his Government 
are responsible for that state of things. 
I trust that the House will carry the 
Instruction. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; Noes 
126.—(Division List, No. 318.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Constitution of parish meet- 
ings and establishment of Parish Councils). 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, he wished to move the 
omission of the word “rural” from that 
part of the clause which provided that 
there should be a parish meeting and 
Parish Council for every rural parisk. 
His object was to ascertain the intentions 
of the Government in regard to the 
urban portion of the Bill. The word 
“rural” governed the whole of the first 
part of the Bill; the whole framework 
of the measure rested upon it, and none 
of the provisions of Part I. applied to 
communities except those which were 
rural. Now, the word “rural” was not 
to be taken here in the ordinary sense as 
generally understood by the people, but 
in the legal sense. There were vast 
numbers of urban districts which were 
much more rural than many which were 
rural, and vast numbers of rural districts 
which, as a fact, were urban. There 
were great numbers of parishes really 
rural throughout the country which were 
absolutely undistinguishable from parishes 
to which for some reason urban powers 
had been granted—technically urban 
parishes which did not come within 


Part I. of the’ Bill at all, aud 
to which, therefore, none of the 
reforms of Part I. would apply. There 


was one parish which he named which 
had been constituted as an urban district. 
It contained only 32 houses, it was 
purely rural, but the second part of the 
Bill only would apply to it; it would 
cousequently have no Parish Meeting or 
Council, it would not get the benefit of 
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the clauses relating to allotments, 
charities, and Overseers, it would retain 
the compulsory chairmanship of the 
incumbent in Vestry meeting assembled, 
and it would, in fact, get none of the 
reforms contained in Part I. of the Bill. 
There were other parishes technically 
urban in which the houses did not 
exceed 54, and which were just as rural as 
the rural parishes. He could not but 
think that it would have been better if 
there had been one part of the Bill for 
general provisions. It was, of course, 
too late for any private Member to 
secure that, and he doubted whether 
the official draftsman would be able 
to accomplish it. But they might find 
some palliatives. The Government had 
already tried to meet his views on certain 
points. But there were some clauses in 
the first part of the Bill which ought to 
apply to all parishes which were sub- 
stantially rural. First, there was the 
Allotments Clause. Then came the 
Charities Clause, which would, in his 
opinion, be valuable in all parts of the 
country, urban as well as rural. No 
doubt the Government had some good 
reason for confining it to the technically 
rural parishes, but surely it should apply 
to all parishes which were substantially 


rural, and unless an Amendment was, 


made in that direction he feared the 
Bill would be a great disappointment in 
many parts of the country. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 1, 
to leave out the word “ rural.”—( Sir C. 
W. Dicke.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
“rural’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is great 
force in the objection taken by my right 
hon. Friend as to the difference between 
rural and urban parishes. The House is 
aware that the whole country is mapped 
out either into rural or urban districts, 
and of course the main objection to this 
Bill lies in the treatment of what are 
technically urban, but in reality rural 
parishes. An urban district has, of 
course, considerably larger powers of 
local management than a rural district, 
and, generally speaking, it has a compact 
and better means of organisation. I 
quite admit that there are many parishes 
in urban districts which are purely 
rural, but I had hoped that the whole 
question would be raised on a subsequent 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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Amendment in the name of my right 
hon. Friend. 

Sir C.W. DILKE : That Amendment 
does not cover the point I raised just 
now. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is so, 
but the view the Government are dis- 
posed to take is that when my right 
hon. Friend’s Amendment is reached, as 
well as that in the name of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lichfield, 
pointing clearly in the same direction, 
we shall submit a proposal by which in 
a new clause we shall extend many of 
the valuable powers of the Bill to what 
may be called urban-rural parishes. The 
difficulty is, of course, one of definition. 
This is a question on which I should 
like to take further time for considera- 
tion. But I may say at once that the 
desire of the Government is to extend 
the powers of the Bill to all really rural 
parishes. We must, however, keep clear 
of the towns, or else we shall involve 
ourselves in other difficulties with refer- 
ence to Vestry administration. If my 
right hon. Friend will defer this question 
until we reach Clause 2, I shall be pre- 
pared to submit some such scheme as I 
have indicated. 

*Mr. W. LONG remarked that the 
right hon. Gentleman had said as much 
as could be expected that day, inasmuch 
as he had promised to consider the 
matter, and to endeavour to meet the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean. The 
discussion, however, illustrated the diffi- 
culties which some of those who had 
been connected with local government all 
along felt in connection with the Bill, 
and which he had all along assured the 
House would be found to exist when 
they came to consider the details of the 
measure. There was at present no 
method of designating those districts 
which, technically urban, were in reality 
rural. On the other hand, it would be 
found that some districts called rural and 
included within the scope of the Bill 
were more urban than many urban dis- 
tricts. He hoped that when they pointed 
out these matters the Opposition would 
not be charged with obstruction or with 
any hostility towards the Bill. Be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bordesley spoke, 
the Member for Sunderland indulged 
in some strong condemnation of 
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hostile criticism, but when similar but 
still more lengthy criticism came from 
his own side of the House and from one 
of his own political friends the chiding 
remarks were no longer heard. Cireum- 
stances, no doubt, altered cases, and Tory 
hostility in one case became friendly aid 
in the other. But he repeated, he hoped 
that charges of hostility and obstruction 
woul: not be raised, because they criticised 
the acts of those who found interesting 
amusement in experimenting upon 
their unfortunate country villages. He 
ventured to suggest to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and to those Members who acted with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that, if they 
desired to see the Bill passed before 
Christmas, they would best effect that 
end by receiving in a friendly and con- 
ciliatory spirit the Amendments which 
were moved by the Opposition, not in a 
hostile spirit, but with a desire to frame 
a measure that could be carried out with 
some reasonable chance of success. In 
his opinion, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had 
raised a question of great importance, 
and he would look forward with great 
interest to its further development in the 
hands of the Government. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, that the question 
whether or not an urban parish was in 
strictness a parish that ought to be 
called rural might possibly be settled by 
a Commission of Inquiry after the Bill 
was passed. ‘There was a precedent for 
that course in the appointment of a 
Commission after the passing of the 
present Franchise Act to determine the 
boundaries of districts electing Members 
of Parliament. The difficulty of the 
question lay in the fact that there were a 
large number of rural parishes which 
were rapidly becoming urban, and which, 
if they were classed in one category to- 
day, might in the course of a year or 
two have to be classed in avother. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that the character of the Bill would be 
completely transformed by taking out the 
word “rural.” There was nothing in 
the Bill to except London from its opera- 
tion but the word “rural” in the first 
clause. His own parish of Islington 
contained 350,000 people, and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, who was supposed to be a great 
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authority on local matters, in the very 
first Amendment moved to the Bill pro- 
posed to give Parish Councils to Isling- 
ton and similar parishes in the large 
towns and cities. He hoped that when 
there was talk of obstruction and of the 
difficulties of passing the measure through 
the House, it would be remembered 
that the very first Amendment which 
was moved by a supporter of the Govern- 
ment was fatal to the measure, for it 
would completely transform it, and make 
it quite a different measure from the 
measure introduced by the Government. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: The hon. Mem- 
ber is attempting to descrige what I 
never said. I entirely repudiate that 
coustruction of my words. I raised this 
question at the stage at which it should 
be raised, if it were to be raised at all, 
and I formally moved the Amendment 
for the purpose I expressed, and for none 
other. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had exactly stated what he 
had said. The rigbt hon, Gentleman 
had moved to omit “rural,” and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had said that if the word were left 
out the whole Bill would be transformed, 
for the Bill would then apply to the 
parishes of London and other big towns. 
It was, therefore, a somewhat strange 
thing that, meeting as the House did at 
such a time of the year, the very first 
Amendment moved by a follower of the 
Government proposed to revolutionise 
the whole measure. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, his 
right hon. Friend had moved the Amend- 
ment for the very simple purpose of 
pointing out that it was necessary the 
House should have the matter in mind. 
In his judgment, however, a little more 
was made of the matter than need be. 
He would suggest to the President of the 
Local Government Board that there was 
a simple way out of the difficulty. The 
rural parishes which were technically 
urban were not numerous. Might not 
the difficulty be met by putting a clause 
in the Bill enabling the Local Govern- 
ment Board, upon the application of a 
Local Authority, to confer on’ these 
really rural parishes, though technically 
urban parishes, the powers of rural 
parishes. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
some self-acting plan might be devised 
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by which the constitution of parishes 
might be altered. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland would place the matter in 
the hands of the Local Government 
Board. He would rather suggest that 
it be left to the County Councils, which 
knew all about the local conditions of 
the parishes in the area over which they 
had jurisdiction, to determine what 
parishes had become entitled, or had 
ceased to be entitled, to have the benefits 
of the provisions of the Bill. If a rural 
parish increased and became urban, it 
could be removed from under the Bill, or 
if an urban-rural parish lost its popula- 
tion and became a semi-rural district, it 
could be brought under the Bill by the 
County Council. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
thought the right hon. Baronet was 
amply justified in bringing this matter 
forward, and had not been fairly treated 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Isling- 
ton. The right hon. Baronet had called 
attention to a most singular defect in the 
measure. The title of the Bill was a 
very comprehensive and ambitious title. 
It was “a Bill for the better Government 
of England and Wales.” But what did 
The 


it do with regard to the parishes ? 
parishes were the very beginning of 
the idea of the right hon. Gentleman the 


President of the Local Government 
Board, and of the Party which sat behind 
him, as to the improvement of our local 
government, yet the Bill pretended to deal 
only with rural parishes, and left out all 
parishes, whether they were in their nature 
urban or rural, which were in the towns. 
Those local government reformers who de- 
sired to see carried a complete measure of 
local government dealing with parochial 
government generally throughout the 
country, must admit that amore incomplete 
or a more unsatisfactory measure from 
their point of view had never been pre- 
-sented to Parliament. The President of 
the Local Government Board had said 
that it was a very difficult matter to deal 
with Vestries in towns. He admitted 
that the law with regard to Vestries in 
towns was complicated and very different 
from the law relating to Vestries in the 
country. But the right hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that the law relating to 
Vestries in towns required reform, and if 
Parish Councils, Household Suffrage, the 
principle of One Man One Vote, and all 
the rest of those great changes which 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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the Government were going to introduce 
into rural parishes were good for rural 
parishes, why should they not be good 
for parishes in towns as well ? Why had 
the Government confined themselves to 
rural parishes in the first part of this 
Bill and then gone on in the second to 
deal with the Poor Law generally ? 
Simply for the reason of “ votes, votes, 
votes.” They thought that they would 
not gain any popularity by urging reform 
in the Vestries in towns, and that they 
would gain popularity by urging reform 
in the Vestries in rural districts. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
had complained earlier in the Debate 
of the number of Amendments on the 
Paper. The very first Amendment 
that was moved dealt with the ques- 
tion of the position of semi-rural and 
semi-urban parishes, which the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted was called 
tor; or, at all events, had admitted 
that it would have to be dealt with by 
some Amendments in the Bill. He 
would like to ask why—if the measure 
was intended to be complete—was not 
the question dealt with in the original 
preparation of the Bill by the Local 
Government Board ? It would have been 
infinitely wiser if the measure had been 
confined purely to parochial government, 
extended to towns as well as to rural 
parishes, and have the question of the 
Poor Law dealt with in a subsequent 
Bill. But the responsibility for the 
course taken rested entirely on the Go- 
vernment, and he only hoped that so far 
as quasi-rural parishes were concerned, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would endeavour to make the 
measure as complete as possible. 
*Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he had placed on the 
Paper an Amendment similar to that 
which had been moved by the right hon, 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of Dean, 
in order that this important question 
might be discussed. It appeared to him 
to be impossible to define what was a 
rural and what was an urban parish, and 
that the only course was to leave it in 
the hands of the Government to settle. 
He desired to point out that there were 
many contiguous parishes which would 
receive different treatmeut under this 
Bill if it passed in its present form, and 
he hoped the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would take these 
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parishes into consideration. For in- 
stance, one parish would have a Parish 
Council and the next would have none ; 
one parish would have a parish meet- 
ing and the next would have none; 
one parish would be able to deal 
with its water supply and the next 
would not; and one would be able to 
impose a library rate and the cther would 
not. These were anomalies which he 
hoped would be removed in some way 
before the Bill was passed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The position we are in appears to 
be rather a singular one. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean has pointed out to the Government 
a grave difficulty or shortcoming in this 
Bill in a speech of the kind with which 
we are familiar as coming from him—a 
speech showing great knowledge of the 
general principles of local government, 
backed by immense mastery of details. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill has said that he agreed with the 
criticisms of the Member for the Forest 
of Dean. The President of the Local 
Government Board has admitted that 


there are parishes that will be excluded 


from the benefits of this Bill although 
they have every title to participate in 
them except a technical title ; but he in- 
dicated in rather a vague phrase that the 
time had not come to deal with what was 
a very difficult and a very complicated 
problem. Of course, that is true. But 
we have a right to ask the Government 
for some indication of policy with regard 
to this matter, and for some adumbration 
of the method by which that policy is to 
be carried out. The President of the Local 
Government Board has given us no hint 
of his intentions. After a discussion that 
has lasted three-quarters of an hour we 
are as ignorant of the views of the Govern- 
ment as we were whenthe discussion began. 
If the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board meant to include within the 
scope of the Bill a very large number of 
parishes which are at present excluded from 
it, I trust that the right hon. Gentleman 
will proclaim his intention without delay, 
and will put on the Paper immediately the 
Amendments which are to carry out that 
intention. I say, it is hardly fair to us 
that the Government, after acknowledg- 
ing the justice of the criticisms passed on 
this Bill by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for the Forest of Dean, 
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should not indicate in the least degree 
how they mean to meet those criticisms, 
and in that matter leave us completely in 
the dark until some future stage of the 
Bill. The right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean has told them that he 
moved this Amendment formally with 
the view of extracting the opinions of 
the Government. His mode of procedure 
is perfectly legitimate, but if the right 
hon. Baronet had gathered anything 
from the reply of the President of the 
Local Government Board he has been 
far more fortunate than any other 
Member of the House. Did any man 
in the Committee know whether the 
Government do or do not mean to 
include within the purview of the Bill 
parishes which are rural in substance, 
but which are not rural inlaw ? Iam 
myself perfectly in ignorance of what 
the policy of the Government is, and I 
would therefore ask some Member of the 
Government to tell the Committee dis- 
tinctly what they mean to do—whether 
they mean to change the definition of 
rural parish in the Bill, and, if so, what 
particular machinery they propose to 
adopt in order to carry out that legiti- 
mate and usefui object ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
not been able to grasp my views in this 
matter, for I stated them as clearly as I 
could. I have already said, in reply to 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, that the Government 
had no intention, so far as parish 
meetings, Parish Councils, and the rural 
aspects of the Bill are concerned, to alter 
the framework of the measure. But I 
have put down an Amendment myself 
recognizing the fact that there are certain 
powers in the Bill relating to rural 
parishes which should be extended to 
parishes which, though technically not 
rural, are really such for all practical 
purposes. On the Second Reading of 
the Bill I stated that I would endeavour 
to consider the various suggestions that 
were made in the course of the Debate, 
but only a week has elapsed since that 
time. Meanwhile, however, I have been 
doing my best to carry out many valuable 
suggestions that have been made by 
Members of the House. As _ there 
is an Amendment on the Paper upon 
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Clause 2 which raises the very point now 
before us, I assume that when that 
Amendment is reached will be the 
proper time to discuss the question, and 
I will then be prepared to give the views 
of the Government. I may tell my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland that 
his suggestion is now under the con- 
sideration of the Government. We are 
anxious to deal with the whole matter in the 
best possible way. It is a positive 
absurdity, however, to think of applying 
the Bill to such parishes as Islington, 
and the Government had no intention 
whatever of reforming the Municipal 
Corporations of the large towns. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight), 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board had 
failed to appreciate the point on which 
the House was entitled to information. 
The real question was, whether the early 
clauses of the Bill which related to 
parish meetings and Parish Councils 
were or were not to be extended to those 
urban parishes which had all the charac- 
teristics of rural parishes ? It was not a 
question of asking that those clauses 
should be applied to Municipal Corpora- 
tions. It was a question of policy, and 
he thought the Committee were entitled 
to a distinct answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, the Bill, if passed in its present 
shape, would create great anomalies 
throughout the country, aud he thought 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean was fully justified in raising this 
important question. There would be 
small towns which would have the right 
to a parish meeting ; and other towns of 
the same population in the immediate 
neighbourhood which would not have 
these privileges. It was therefore de- 
sirable that the whole question should be 
fully considered. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


VEHICLES’ LIGHTS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 348). 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Question [14th November], “That 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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the Bill be now read a second time,” 
read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES BILL. 
(No. 302). 
Order for Committee [this day] read, 
and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


WATERMEN’S AND LIGHTERMEN’S 

ACTS AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 52.) 

Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


BARGE OWNERS, &c., LIABILITY BILL, 
(No. 169). 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


EAST INDIA (CANTONMENTS ACT). 

Copy presented,—of recent Correspon- 
dence between the India Office and the 
Government of India on the subject of 
the Cantonments Act and Regulations 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST [NDIA (LITERARY AND RECORD 
GRANTS). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 8th September ; Mr. Naoroji] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 
(IRELAND). 

Return ordered, “ giving the number 
of Arrests for Drunkenness within the 
Metropolitan Police District of Dublin, 
and the Cities of Belfast, Cork, Limerick, 
and Waterford, on Sundays, between the 
Ist day of May, 1892, and the 30th day 
of April, 1893, both days inclusive, the 
arrests to be given from 8 a.m. on Sun- 
days till 8 a.m. on Mondays :” 

“ And, similar Return for the rest of 
Ireland from the 1st day of May, 1892, 
to the 30th day of April, 1893 (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
297, of Session 1892).”"—(Mr. William 
Johnston.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoriban’s,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at one 


minute after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 17th November 1893. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES BILL. 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBErLEY) : Your Lordships will re- 
member that at the last Sittings in the 
course of the summer a Bill passed this 
House for amending the law as to the 
Indian Armies. The matter to which I 
have uow to call the attention of the 
House merely relates to one single portion 
of that Bill. An Amendment was moved 
by Lord Cross, and supported by several 
Peers of experience in Indian affairs, 
providing that those who are to com- 
mand the Bombay and Madras Armies 
should in future, as at present, remain 
Members of the Councils of those two 
Presidencies. At that time, when the 
diseussion took place in this House, I 
said that, after so strong an expression 
of opinion from so many noble Lords, 
many of them sitting on this side of the 
House, I did not think it necessary to 
divide the House on the question, but 
that I reserved to myself liberty of 
action at a future stage of the Bill. The 
Bill went to the other House; and when 
it came on for consideration there, it was 
stated on behalf of the Government that 
they thought possibly, looking to the 
importance of the Bill passing and to the 
circumstances of the Session, those even 
who might not have liked the Amend- 
ment made by this House would be 
willing to allow the Amendment to pass, 
and that the Bill might become law 
immediately. That, however, was by 
no means accepted by the House of 
Commons geuerally, and an Amendment 
was moved and strongly supported to 
restore the Bill to its original position, 
under which the Commanders of the two 
Armies would cease to be members of 
the respective Councils. I think it right 
to mention these facts, because I felt 
myself somewhat bound, after there had 
beea so strong an expression of opinion 
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in this House, although I did not share 
that opinion, to take care that if the 
Amendment was not accepted by the 
other House, it should be made perfectly 
evident to all that there was a strong 
expression of opinion in that House on 
the subject, and that it was not done 
merely on the motion of the Government 
without some discussion. My Lords, 
I now move that this House take into 
consideration the Amendment which 
has been made by the Commons, and 
I would express a strong hope that 
this House will not insist upon its 
Amendment. I may mention that since 
the Bill was last before the House a De- 
spatch has been received, in which the 
Government of India, having previously 
expressed an opinion that they saw no 
objection to the Commanders of the 
Armies remaining Members of the 
Councils, now state that, upon a full con- 
sideration of the whole matter, they had 
come to a very decided opinion that it 
was not necessary or desirable that the 
Commanders should remain upon those 
Councils, and they express very fully 
and clearly the reasons which had caused 
them to come to that conclusion. That 
Despatch has been laid upon the Table 
in both Houses. I need not say that I 
should deeply regret if a Bill of such 
great importance as this, the principle of 
which has been so very strongly advo- 
cated by successive Viceroys and Go- 
vernments in India, should now, at the 
last moment, fail to pass. I have no 
doubt whatever that noble Lords who 
pressed the Amendment in this House 
thought it really desirable that the Com- 
manders should remain in the Bombay 
and Madras Councils ; but I venture also 
to think they cannot have been of 
opinion that the retention of the Generals 
upon those Councils was a matter in any 
degree of such importance that a Bill 
of this great magnitude should be 
endangered on that account. I greatly 
fear that if the House were now to insist 
upon its Amendment the Bill might be 
so endangered ; and I beg, therefore, 
earnestly to press upon your Lordships 
not to insist upon your Amendment to 
the Bill. 


Moved, “ That the House do consider 
the Commons Amendments.”—( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 

Motion agreed to. 

3 D 
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Moved, “ That the House do agree to 
the Commons Amendments.”—( The Earl 
of Kimberley.) 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I am sorry my noble Friend 
Lord Cross has been unavoidably pre- 
vented from attending this discussion. 
He would have been glad to give his 
opinion upon this subject now, as 
he did in the previous Debate. I 
have, however, had the advantage of 
conferring with him upon the matter, 
and with some other noble Lords. 
Amongst others, I have heard from Lord 
Roberts, who is obliged to be in Edin- 
burgh to-day, who would have been glad 
to have spoken upon the matter, and 
whose opinion, no doubt, would have 
carried great weight with your Lordships. 
As far as I am able to ascertain, the 
general opinion, even among those who 
took our view upon the former occasion, 
is that, however much there is still to be 
said in favour of the Amendment we 
then proposed, its value is not such as 
would justify us in risking a Bill which 
is really of extreme importance to India. 
I much regret that the House of Com- 
mons has taken the view which it has ; 
for I fear it will be, in the end, the con- 
demnation of the separate Presidencies 
in India. I fear that the Councils 
handed over to an absolute majority of 
the Civil Service will be found not to 
work smoothly, and that in course of 
time the tendency to condensation and 
ceutralisation will end in drawing the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
under the more immediate Presidency of 
the Government of India. But however 
that may be, the authorities as we have 
them now are, there is no doubt, in 
favour of the Bill passing as we have it 
before us, as Her Majesty’s Government 
have all along been of the opinion which 
is now shared by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and strongly endorsed by Lord 
Roberts, as to the advisability of accept- 
ing the view adopted by the House of 
Commons in regard to the Amendment. 
I do not think it would be at all reason- 
able for us to insist upon our view upon 
what is, after all, a matter of detail, 
when matters of great moment to the 
future government of India are in ques- 
tion. For some 15 or 20 years we have 
been longing for this change in the rela- 
tions of the two Armies which the Bill 
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will introduce, and it would be a very 
great misfortune if this opportunity of 
finally sanctioning it should be thrown 
away. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I wish to add one remark only, 
I ought to have mentioned in the few 
observations I made that I have received 
a letter from Lord Roberts strongly ex- 
pressing his opinion that the Amendment 
formerly passed by this House should 
not be insisted upon, and also pointing 
out the great importance of passing the 
Bill. Iam glad he has communicated 
his opinion also to the noble Marquess. 


Motion agreed to. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) moved, as a formal Amend- 
ment, after Sub-section (2) to add the 
following Sub-section (3)— 


“(3.) This section shall not apply to any 
depositor entitled by law to deposit or invest in 
a savings bank a larger sum than £200.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: I have received 
communications containing suggestions 
for Amendments to the Bill from persons 
interested in Savings Banks in more than 
one place. One communication I only 
received this morning. There will be 
an opportunity for considering the sug- 
gestions for Amendments to be made 
when the Bill is in Grand Committee. I 
propose that it shall be considered by the 
Grand Committee ; and as it will not be 
ready in the ordinary course until about 
the 28th instant, that will give ample 
time for the consideration of the sugges- 
tions which have been already made and 
any other suggestions which may be 
received, for those who have been instru- 
mental in bringing them forward to 
formulate them for cousideration by the 
Grand Committee. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 
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BETTERMENT. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES (The Earl of Mor ey), who 
had placed on the Paper a Notice to 
move to resolve— 

“That it is desirable that a Select Committee 
be appointed to join with a Committee of the 
House of Commons to consider and report 
whether, in the case of improvements sanctioned 
by Parliament and effected by the expenditure 
of public funds, persons, the value of whose 
property is clearly increased by an improve- 
ment, can be equitably required to contribute 
to the costs of the improvement; and, if so, in 
what cases and under what conditions Parlia- 
ment should sanction the levying of such con- 
tributions in Local Acts or Provisional Orders,” 


stated that as the Notice related to a 
Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament he had been in communica- 
tion with the authorities of the House of 
Commons, and in a communication he 
had received from the Chairman of 
Committees of that House he had been 
asked by Her Majesty’s Government to 
defer the consideration of the question 
for a few days. It was impossible for 
him to resist that appeal. He regretted 
having been unable to give noble Lords 
who were interested in the question 
longer notice of his intention to postpone 
the Motion, but their Lordships would 
agree with him that upon such a question 
he could not do otherwise than accede to 
the appeal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Motion postponed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

Moved— 

“That the Message of the House of Commons 
of the 9th instant with respect to the ‘ Merchant 
Shipping Bill’ be taken into consideration (The 
Lord Chancellor) ; agreed to : The said Message 
considered accordingly : Then it was moved 
that a Committee of Six Lords be appointed to 
join with the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons; agreed to : 

The Lords following were named of the 
Committee : 

L. Chancellor. 

L. President (2. Kim- 
berley) 

E. Morley. 

Ordered, That such Committee have power to 
agree with the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in the appointment of a Chairman : 

Then a Message was ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons in answer to their Message 
of the 9th instant, to inform them of the 
appointment of the said Committee by this 
House, and to request them to nominate an 


‘ 


additional Member to the Joint Committee.” 
House adjourre 1 at a quar-er before Five 
o'clock, to Mon lay next, a quarter 
betore Eleven o'clock. 


L. Watson. 
L. Halsbury. 
L. Thring. 


{17 NovemBer 1893} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 17th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


PUBLICANS AS MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the number 
of persons apprinted to the Commission 
of the Peace in Ireland since the present 
Government came into Office (a) in 
boroughs, (b) in counties, who now hold, 
or within three months previous to their 
appointment to the Commission of the 
Peace held, licences for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors; in how many cases 
the licences of the persons so appointed 
have been transferred to the wife, or son, 
or some person as trustee for such persons 
respectively ; and whether he will consent 
toa Return being made of the persons 
appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace in Ireland since the present Go- 
vernment came into Office, stating their 
names, addresses, and trades or profes- 
sions ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The number of 
licensed victuallers appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace in Ireland since 
August 22, 1892, is 16. Of these, seven 
were placed in the Borough and nine in 
the County Commission. Of the nine 
County Justices eight were appointed on 
the condition that they would transfer 
their licences, and this condition has been 
complied with, except in one case, about 
which I am now making inquiry. The 
gentleman appointed to the County Com- 
mission in the remaining case retains, I 
believe, the licence in his own name, but 
he is a farmer, and holds the licence more 
as trustee for others than for his own 
benefit, and the liceused premises are 
situated in a different district from that 
in which he resides and acts as a Magis- 
trate. As regards the seven borough 
appointments, I understand that none of 
these gentlemen transferred their licences 
on appointment, nor does it appear that 
any such condition was attached to their 


3 D2 
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appointment. The same remark applies 
to the cases of the several licensed 
publicans placed in the Borough Commis- 
sion by the late Government. A Return, 
which will give information as to the 
names, addresses, and trades or profes- 
sions of the persons appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace in Ireland since 
the present Government came into Office, 
is now in course of preparation, and will, 
it is expected, be ready for presentation 
to the House within the next few weeks. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask whether a publican appointed 
as a Magistrate, and who had not trans- 
ferred:his licence, is debarred from sitting 
on the Bench, and whether those trans- 
fers which are, no doubt, of a colourable 
character, did not enable such persons to 
sit on the Bench ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot answer off-hand that delicate 
legal point, but if the hon. Gentle- 
man will put the question down for 
another day, I will endeavour to give a 
proper legal answer. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I will put 
the question down for Monday. 

Mr. BUTCHER: Does the number 
16 mentioned by the Chief Secretary in- 
clude only those who now hold licences, 
and does it also include those who have 
held licences within three months pre- 
vious to their appointments ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think it includes 
only those who now hold licences. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
late Government appointed licensed 
publicans to the Commission of the 
Peace ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is no doubt 
of that. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is it not 
a well known fact that there is no 
obligation on a person appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace to transfer his 
licence ? 

Mr. BUTCHER: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any information as to the 
number of persons appointed to the 
Magisterial Bench who have held licences 
within three months previous to their 
appointments ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have not. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
present Lord Chancellor of England has 


Mr. J. Morley 
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just appointed a Conservative publican 
to the Argyllshire Bench ? 


Shipping Insurers. 


[No reply was given. ] 


ALLEGED FRAUD ON SHIPPING 
INSURERS. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Mr. William Stewart, merchant, 
Leith, who was arrested on the 18th 
August last on a charge of scuttling a 
vessel called the Tryst, but released on 
bail, and against whom no further pro- 
ceedings have yet been taken ; whether 
Mr. Stewart's business books and papers 
were at the same time seized and im- 
pounded by the authorities, and have 
been kept by them ever since in such 
manner that access to and inspec- 
tion of them even under supervision, 
with a view to the making out 
and collection of his accounts, has 
been refused to Mr. Stewart; whether, 
in consequence, Mr. Stewart has been 
ruined, and driven to contemplate bank- 
ruptcy proceedings ; whether such treat- 
ment of an accused person, not yet put 
upon his trial, is according to law ; and, 
if so, whether it can, in suitable circum- 
stances, be dispensed with or modified ; 
and whether he will direct tiat, under 
proper safeguards, Mr. Stewart shall 
have access to his books pending pre- 
liminary inquiries into the charge made 
against him ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrowur, Clackmannan, &c.): The case 
to which the question relates is an im- 
portant one, involving acharge of fraud 
upon insurers of £2,390, and it has re- 
quired a protracted and difficult inquiry ; 
any avoidable delay which has occurred 
has been caused by the failure of those 
acting for the accused to produce docu- 
ments called for under warrant, but it is 
hoped that they will now be produced. 
Access to the accused’s business books 
was asked within 10 days after his arrest, 
and it was answered that at so early a 
stage it was not possible to grant it, but 
access generally has not been refused. 
Application was made on the ith 
October, not for access, but to have the 
books delivered up, a request which 
could not be complied with. When 
access to them was asked by the Judicial 
Factor in the sequestration, it was at 
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once allowed, the only condition being 
that they should not be removed from the 
office of the Procurator Fiscal, Dundee, 
where they were and are required for the 
preparation of the case. Although the 
accused cannot in the meantime have 
access personally to the books and docu- 
ments in the Procurator Fiscal’s Office, 
with a view to preparing a state of his 
affairs, that object can be accomplished 
by the access which has been offered to 
the Judicial Factor. ,There is no reason 
to believe that the bankruptcy of the 
accused has arisen from the absence of 
his books. Generally, I may say that 
such access will be given as may be con- 
sistent with the ends of justice. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT HORWICH, 
LANCASHIRE, 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., He;- 
wood): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether his attention has been 


drawn to the deficiency of provision for 
elementary education at Horwich, Lan- 
eashire, such deficiency having been 
occasioned by the rapid growth of popu- 
lation in the township; and whether he 
will take steps to supply the deficiency 


through the instrumentality of a School 
Board ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The Department were in- 
formed some time ago that the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway (whose locomo- 
tive works have, I understand, been the 
main cause of the rapid growth of the 
population in Horwich) were about to 
prepare plans for providing about 600 
additional school places. The case will 
receive the best attention of the Depart- 
ment. If the deficiency is not met within 
a reasonable time by voluntary provision, 
it will become their duty to have it sup- 
plied by means of a School Board. 

THE PATRIOTIC COMMISSIONERS AND 

THE “VICTORIA ” FUND. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty are aware that, 
notwithstanding that the Patriotic Com- 
missioners have been possessed for some 
months of the funds collected in aid of 
the sufferers by the loss of H.M.S. Vie- 
Zoria, the first distribution to the widows 
of the seamen has only taken place 





within the past fortnight, and that up to 
the present moment nothing has been 
done for the mothers and other dependent 
relatives, and that were it not for the 
private funds locally distributed at 
Portsmouth and elsewhere there must 
have accrued a great amount of destitu- 
tion which these funds, now under the 
control of the Patriotic Commissioners, 
were subscribed to obviate ; and whether 
the Admiralty will take steps to secure 
that the intended object shall be carried 
out without further delay ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsoy, 
Dundee) : Although the Admiralty has 
no control over the Patriotic Commis- 
sioners, and no responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the funds, I have commu- 
nicated with them on the subject of my 
hon. Friend’s question, and am assured 
that they were prepared from the very 
first to afford immediate relief to those 
deprived of support by the loss of the 
Victoria. It was, however, found that 
immediate and fully adequate relief was 
being given from the local funds opened 
at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Malta as 
well as by the Admiralty, and that an 
undesirable overlapping would result if 
the Patriotic Commissioners were to also 
afford relief. Immediately the first instal- 
ment of the Mansion House Fund was 
paid over to the Commissioners in August 
last, arrangements were come to with 
Local Naval Committees as to the sys- 
tematic distribution of relief. Theclaims 
of all widows and orphans have been now 
investigated and dealt with, and on the 
Ist instant allowances from the Mansion 
House Fund commenced and those from 
local funds ceased. The claims of other 
dependents are being dealt with as rapidly 
as possible. 


Mr. KEARLEY : Is the hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the awards of the Patri- 
otic Commissioners to widows are only 
3s. 6d. a week and those to orphans only 
ls.? And are the Government prepared 
to exercise any supervision over the ad- 
ministration of the fund ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: IT have no 
information which would enable me to 
reply to the first part of the question. 
As to the Government exercising any 
control over the fund, I have already 
stated that they have no power of 
control. 
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Mr. KEARLEY: Did not Lord 


Spencer make it a condition, when the 
Fund was handed over, that the Govern- 
ment should have control over its admin- 
istration ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : There was a 
condition inserted in the trust deed. I 
will find out the exact provisions if my 
hon. Friend desires it. 


LAND FOR SCHOOLS IN IRELAND. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that much difficulty is frequently 
experienced in acquiring the ground 
necessary for the erection of schools and 
teachers’ residences in Ireland; and 
whether he will take steps to empower 
the proper authorities to obtain the re- 
quired small quantity of land by com- 
pulsory equitable arbitration ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This matter was 
recently brought before my notice, and 
for the purpose of providing a remedy 
for the difficulty complained of the Irish 
Government introduced the Irish Educa- 
tion Act, 1892, Amendment Bill of this 
Session, which is now law. Under this 
Act the machinery for the compulsory 
purchase of sites for schools and teachers’ 
residences is simplified, and the proceed- 
ings for the exercise of compulsory 
powers will be considerably expedited. 
I would refer my hon. Friend to the 
Memorandum prefixed to the Bill as 
introduced for an explanation of the 
objects of the measure. The Act carries 
out the suggestions of the Commissioners 
of Education, and until it can be ascer- 
tained whether or not it supplies a suffi- 
cient remedy for the difficulty it would, 
I think, be premature to discuss the 
propriety of taking any further steps. 


PURCHASE AGREEMENTS ON LADY 
WALLACE’S ESTATE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the cases of land purchase on the estate 
of Lady Wallace, near Lisburn, which 
came before Mr. Justice Bewley on the 
24th July last, whether any further 
inquiry has been made in the matter ; 
whether the Land Commission Court 
has sanctioned the sales in the cases 
where the late Mr. Commissioner 
M‘Carthy refused to approve of as being 
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excessive the amount of purchase money 
mentioned in the agreements, Lady 
Wallace’s solicitor prepared new agree- 
ments for lesser amounts, and the tenants 
were obliged to pay to the landlord with- 
out the knowledge of the Court the dif- 
ferences in the amounts mentioned in 
the two agreements ; whether this pay- 
ment lessened the value of the security 
to the Land Commission ; and whether 
in such of these cases already approved 
of the Commissioners have considered 
the justice of reducing the annuities 
charged on the basis that the whole of 
the purchase money was to be advanced 
by the State ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed 
that in the cases in which the Land Com- 
mission discovered that the prices of the 
holdings were in excess of the sums 
stated in the agreements, and that cash 
payments had been made by the tenants, 
the Commissioners rescinded the Order 
sanctioning the advance except where 
the holdings had already been vested. 
In these latter cases the vendor was re- 
quired to lodge in Court the cash paid 
by the tenant, and this has been, or will 
be, distributed to the persons entitled. 
No change could be made in the annuities 
payable by the purchasers except in two 
cases where the tenant’s cash payment 
was more than one-fourth of the price. 
In these, the guarantee deposit has been 
released for distribution, and the direction 
given that the annuity payable by the 
tenant-purchaser shall be collected at the 
rate of £3 17s. 6d. instead of £4 per 
£100. In three cases where the orders 
of sanction were rescinded because of the 
cash payment by the tenant being sup- 
pressed, new agreements stating the 
consideration correctly were lodged, and 
the Commissioner having made further 
inquiries and satisfied himself that the 
cash payment did not imperil the security 
for the advance, sanctioned the loans 
applied for. Another case of a similar 
nature is under consideration. 


ARMY SERVICE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he can now state 
what further steps he proposes to take in 
the direction of equalising the number of 
regiments of Infantry serving at home and 


abroad ? 
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*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppect- BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : In the Estimates for the 
present year, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man is aware, an arrangement was 
contemplated which would practically 
have equalised the number of battalions 
of Infantry serving at home and abroad ; 
but this arrangement was postponed 
because of the necessity of temporarily 
strengthening the garrison in Egypt. 
Part of the additional force has been 
already withdrawn, and I hope that at 
no very distant date a further reduction 
may be found possible, which would en- 
able us to attain more nearly the object 
pointed to in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
question. 


BOOK FEES IN SCHOOLS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with reference to 
the statement in the Memorandum issued 
by the Education Department, 9th March, 
1893— 

“ That where fees and charges for books in 
the determining school year exceed 10s. a head 
the managers are at liberty, under the Act of 
1891, to go on charging fees up to the amount 


of that excess, but that all charges for books 
must be included in these fees ;” 


will he explain how this statement can 


be reconciled with the statement con- 
tained in Form 167 published imme- 
diately after the passing of the Education 
Act of 1891— 


“That where the average rate charged and 
received in respect of fees and books and for 
other purposes during the school year ended 
last before Ist January, 1891, was in excess of 
10s., the acceptance of the grant will not restrict 
the liberty of managers to charge a reasonable 
sum for books in the future, but such charges 
must be kept distinct from school fees ; ” 


and if he will state the view of the De- 
partment on the subject ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Since an agreement 
with the Audit Department, which was 
confirmed by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of this House in 1892, and sub- 
sequent to the issue of the Form of 1891 
referred to, the Education Department 
has held that a charge for the use of 
books is a fee, and the definition of school 
fee was accordingly enlarged in the Code 
of 1892, so as to make this clear. It, 
therefore, became necessary to modify 
the Form which had been issued in 1891, 
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and an amended Form was issued in 
February, 1892. I donot, therefore, under- 
take to reconcile the two F orms mentioned, 
But I would point out that the right of a 
parent to obtain books for the use of 
his child in school does not depend on 
the Act of 1891, but on the Code of 
Regulations (Articles 8 and 845 (a) ), and 
that, long before the Act of 1891, the 
Department held that the refusal of a 
parent to provide books for his child was 
not a reasonable ground for the exclusion 
of the child from a school. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Do 
I understand that there are two distinct 
constructions of the Act of 1891, one 
allowing these fees to be charged and the 
other not allowing the charge? Which 
is the right one ? 

Mr. ACLAND: It depends on the 
managers of the schools. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Then 
the Act does not restrict the liberty of 
managers to charge a reasonable amount 
for books ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes; and in con- 
sequence of that doctrine the late Vice 
President modified the form in the way I 
have indicated. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he can give any infor- 
mation as to when the terms of the 
Agreement between the Post Office and 
the National Telephone Company will be 
laid before the House ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, ©.) : I 
regret that I cannot say on what day it 
will be possible to lay the Agreement on 
the Table of the House, as there are still 
some points on which I have not been 
able to come to an understanding with 
the Company. 


TELEGRAPHISTS AND THE INCOME 
TAX. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer why telegraph clerks are treated 
differently to the general public in re- 
spect of the incidence of Income Tax, in 
that Income Tax is deducted from 
salaries of £140 a year in September, 
upon the assumption that they may ex- 
ceed the sum of £150 a year by the end 
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of the financial year ; whether, in reply 
to largely signed protests, bis Depart- 
ment has suggested that the signers may 
possess lands, Consols, &c. ; and whether 
he will place the telegraph clerks on a 
footing of equality with members of the 
general public in this respect, by deduct- 
ing the tax in only such cases where 
salaries are clearly liable,and at the same 
period of the year as it is enforced out- 
side the Central Telegraph Office ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to reply to this 
question. Telegraphists, in common 
with other Civil servants, are assessed 
in respect of their official emoluments 
under “ Schedule E” of the Income Tax 
Acts, whereas the general public are 
assessed under “Schedule D,” and the 
Rules applicable to the two schedules are 
different. Of the telegraphists to whom 
the question refers, the large majority 
earn for extra duty in the course of the 
yearan amount which brings their incomes 
to £150, or above, and the practice of 
the Post Office in assessing these officers 
early in the financial year is for their 
convenience, for otherwise the whole of 
the tax would have to be dealt with in a 


Supplementary Assessment and to be 


paid at once. Of course, whenever the 
income proves to have been less than 
£150 in the course of the year, the tax 
is returned. In reply to the protest, the 
possible possession of lands, Consols, &c., 
was indeed mentioned as bearing inci- 
dentally on the general question, but it 
does not influence the practice of the 
Post Offiee, which deals only with official 
emoluments. 


THE ESTATE OF THE MAHARAJAH OF 
DURBHANGAH. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether he is aware that the 
Bengal Government for some 19 years 
during the minority of the Maharajah 
of Durbhangah, Sir Lachmeshwar Singh, 
managed his estate ; whether a complete 
survey and settlement and record of rights 
of his property in Behar was commenced 
and all but completed by a Bengal Settle- 
ment officer, and completed by the 
Maharajah at a cost of some lacs of 
rupees ; and whether, this being the case, 
the Bengal Government now contemplates 
re-surveying this property, and thereby 
putting the Maharajah to further great 
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and needless expense, and probably in- 
volving him in much litigation ; and, if 
so, whether the Secretary of State will take 
the necessary steps to stop such action 
on the part of the Bengal Government, 
if not entirely, at least till such time as 
inquiry can be made and the Maharajah’s 
objections be heard ? 

“Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
The hon. Member for North Beds. has 
asked me to answer in his absence the 
questions addressed to him. A survey of 
the greater part of the Durbhangab 
estates was completed ; but there is a 
doubt whether the record of right suffices 
to safeguard the interests of the ryots 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act. Complete 
information on the subject has not yet 
reached the Secretary of State ; but it is 
understood that the surveys and record 
of rights previously effected on the 
Durbhangah and other estates will be 
utilised for the present cadastral survey 
of North Behar, so that the duration and 
cost of the operations may be diminished 
as far as possible. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY OF 80.J/TH 
AFRICA, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the Chartered Company of South 
Africa has advertised a meeting at which 
the shareholders of the Company are to 
be asked to double its capital by the 
purchase from its founders and promoters 
of that portion of contingent profits from 
concessions conferred by Royal Charter 
which they reserved to themselves ; 
whether he is aware that, prior to a 
Charter being granted, the value of the 
concessions was estimated by the pro- 
moters and founders themselves as worth 
£92,200; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the Company is in possession 
of a Royal Charter, and that this Charter 
lays down rules in regard to its capital, 
and that the possession by a Company of 
a Royal Charter leads to the impression 
that Governmental supervision is exer- 
cised in respect to the bona fides of its 
financial arrangements, and that this im- 
pression is confirmed owing to a Chartered 
Company not being obliged to make the 
usual Returns to Somerset House, Her 
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Majesty’sGovernment contemplate giving 
their consent to the creation of this vast 
number of founders’ and promoters’ 
shares, in respect to which no monetary 
payment has been made, but which will 
rank, should the arrangement be _per- 
mitted, with the shares of the Company 
on which payment in cash equal to face 
value has been made ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
My attention has been drawn to the ad- 
vertisement mentioned in the first para- 
graph of my hon. Friend’s question. The 
assumption involved in the second para- 
graph has been more than once denied on 
behalf of the founders and promoters. 
Without expressing any opinion on the 
assumptions contained in the third ques- 
tion—and I must be allowed to remark 
that my hon. Friend’s questions in re- 
gard to Matabeleland and to the 
Chartered Company abound in unproved 
assumptions — I may say that the 
creation of fresh capital for the purpose 
of the purchase by the Chartered Com- 
pany of the interest of the United Con- 
cessions Company—amounting to one- 
half the net profits of the concern—does 
not appear to violate any of the Articles 
of the Charter, does not require the 
assent of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and seems to be one primarily for the 
Shareholders of the two Companies. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Will the hon. 
Gentleman point out what unfounded 
assumption there is in the question which 
I have asked ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: Hon. Members 
who read the question will find that it 
contains a great many assumptions. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : But what are 
the “ unfounded” assumptions ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I said 
proved.” 


“un- 


CLERKS IN THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther, in view of the impending retirement 
of one of the principal clerks in the 
Colonial Office, he will, in concert with 
the Secretary of State, consider the pro- 
priety of appointing a Second Division 
clerk to fill the vacancy caused thereby 





in the First Division, having regard to 


the fact that promotions to that Division | 
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have been made in other Departments of 
the Public Service ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Higher 
Division of the Civil Service referred to 
in the question is that described in the 
56th paragraph of the Second Report of 
the Royal Commission on Civil Estab- 
lishments. The object of establishing 
that branch (or, rather, of continuing it) 
is set forth in paragraphs 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 53 of the same Report, to which I 
would invite attention. The Secretary 
of State does not intend to fill the 
vacancy referred to by the promotion of 
a Second Division clerk. In the 54th 
and 60th paragraphs of the same Report 
the Commissioners recommend open 
competition as ‘the best method of selec- 
tion for that branch, the object being to 
secure young men of liberal education for 
the higher posts in the Service; and, 
looking to the class of work required in 
the Colonial Office, he proposes, if the 
vacancy is filled up, to follow the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, and to fill 
it by competitive examination open to all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 


CEYLON ROAD TAX. 

Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : In the absence of my 
hon. Friend the Member for North East 
Manchester, I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther the Government of Ceylon has 
decided to abolish the Road Tax in that 
colony ; and, if not, what measures have 
been taken, or will be taken, to remove 
the character of the means by which it 
has, in many cases, been enforced in the 
past—namely, imprisonment, Ke., &e. ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Government 
of Ceylon is not prepared at the present 
time to entertain the question of abolish- 
ing the Road Tax. The Governor, who 
was lately in this country, and was per- 
sonally consulted on the subject, is 
giving special attention to the working 
of the law, and instructions have been 
issued by the Secretary of State on 
various points of detail in its administra- 
tion. The latest Returns show a large 
and satisfactory diminution in the num- 
ber of persons imprisoned. 


THE KILLING OF MATABELE AT 
VICTORIA FORT. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies whether he has observed a letter 
in The Daily Chronicle of 15th Novem- 
ber, from the Secretary of the London 
Church Missionary Society, enclosing a 
letter from a friend of his, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, of Palapye, in which it is stated 
that the Matabele impi near Victoria 
Fort were assailed for not having crossed 
the frontier within one hour, although it 
was 30 miles distant; that they were 
fired into and many killed, although they 
made no resistance, and had in many 
cases offered to surrender ; whether, in 
view of the above statements, Her 
Majesty’s Government contemplate a 
full and independent inquiry into 
these transactions with a view to punish, 
if found guilty, those concerned in them ; 
and whether, in view of the fact of these 
accusations against the Chartered Com- 
pany, in respect to their conduct towards 
the Matabele before “ warlike operations” 
took place, Her Majesty’s Government 
will take immediate steps to prevent 
their recurrence now that the forces of 
the Chartered Company appear to be in 
possession of the capital of the Mata- 
bele, have vanquished and slain some of 
them, and are in pursuit of those who 
have not been slain ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As I stated in 
the House the other day, Sir Henry 
Loch had already been instructed to in- 
vestigate the truth of the conflicting 
reports which have been published of the 
affair referred to, as soon as the conclu- 
sion of the present operations should 
enable him so to do, and the letter of 
Mr. Willoughby has also been forwarded 
to Sir H. Loch. As regards the third 
question, I hope hostilities are now at an 
end; and I may add that Sir H. Loch 
has despatched his Military Secretary, 
Major Sawyer, to Buluwayo. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Has my hon. 
Friend received any information leading 
to the belief that hostilities are at an 
end ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : Only the informa- 
tion which I have already given to the 
House. 


Christian Brothers’ 


SURWUR JUNG AND THE 
STATE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 

Nairn) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 

tary of State for India whether he is 

aware that a person named Surwur Jung 

has, under the support of the British 


Mr. labouchere 


HYDERABAD 
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Resident, succeeded in obtaining for him- 
self all the real power in the Hyderabad 
State; whether he is-aware that the 
Resident is charged with having pre- 
judiced the course of justice in Hyder- 
abad by publicly favouring Surwur Jung, 
one of the parties to an important suit 
tried for nine months before his own 
Court ; and that Surwur Jung extorted 
a bribe of Rs.i00,000 from the Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad by threats ; 
whether the Minister’s chief advisers 
have been banished, one of them at least, 
on the Resident’s express recommenda- 
tion, while Surwur Jung, the recipient 
of the bribe, has been exonerated from 
all blame ; whether he is aware that the 
Resident has endeavoured to procure the 
dismissal of the Mivister as well as of 
his advisers ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government will represent to the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity of a reversal 
of the policy whereby the present dead- 
lock has been produced in the Hyderabad 
State ? 

Sir E. GREY (who replied) said: 
The Secretary of State is in correspon- 
dence with the Government of India re- 
garding the events at Hyderabad to 
which the hon. Member’s questions 
allude. Such Papers as he has already 
received from the Government of India 
show that the view taken by that Go- 
vernment of the transactions referred to 
differs considerably from the conclusions 
indicated in the hon. Member’s questions ; 
but, pending the receipt of a further 
Report promised by the Government of 
India, the Secretary of State must with- 
hold his answer to the questions. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government has resolved to alter the 
fundamental principle of the National 
system of education in Ireland in order 
to admit the schools of the Christian 
Brothers to the monetary advantages of 
connection with the National Board of 
Education ; and whether he will be pre- 
pared to state to the House the terms and 
conditions upon which the said schools 
are to be admitted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government 
has come to no definite resolution on this 
important subject, and the announce- 
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ments which have been made are 
authorised and premature. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the 
arrangements for the administration of 
the Compulsory Edueation Act, which 
will come into force on January 1, are 
in a satisfactory state of advancement, 
and when the right hon. Gentleman 
expects to be in a position to give 
definite information respecting the 
Christian Brothers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The application 
of the Compulsory Clauses is a matter of 
great difficulty in Ireland. I receive 
every day a bulletin of the replies of the 
Corporate Bodies on the subject, and I 
hope to be in a position to put myself in 
communication on the matter with the 
Commissioners of National Education 
within 10 days or a fortnight. There 
will then be ample time to make provi- 
sion for the application of the Act on the 
Ist of January, 1894. I do not say we 
shall be able to state the intentions of 
the Government with regard to the 
Christian Brothers before the end of this 
month, but we certainly hope to do so 
before the House rises. 

Mr. SEXTON: May we expect the 
information by the end of the month ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not say by 
the end of the month, but certainly it 
will be before the House adjourns. 


un- 


THE NAVAL POLICY OF 
GOVERNMENT. 
Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he would consider the 
advisability of following the precedent 
set by his Government in 1884, and 
undertake that before the House adjourns 
a statement shall be made by the Official 
Representative of the Admiralty as to 
the scope and cost of the new shipbuild- 
ing programme, so that the House may 
have an opportunity afforded it of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon such proposals 
before they are finally settled and em- 
bodied in the Estimates of 1894-5 ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The question of the 
noble Lord involves a large proposal, as 
he is aware. I trust he will not consider 
that I am showing.any want of respect 
to him if I do not give an auswer as to 


the proposal generally, and if I simply 


THE 
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refer briefly to some points which must 
influence the judgment of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. In the first place, 
the question refers to the mode of pro- 
cedure which was adopted in 1884, Now, 
the state of things in 1884 was, as we 
considered, quite exceptional. There 
was an apprehension, whether just or 
not, in the public mind—an apprehension 
which was acknowledged by the then 
Board of Admiralty and the Government 
—that there was occasion for special 
measures, which special measures were 
sanctioned and adopted. But we do not 
think that there is any analogy between 
the present state of things and 
the state of things then _ existing. 
Then this is the time of year when the 
Departments responsible for the Army 
and Navy are engaged in preparing the 
Estimates, certainly one of the most 
burdensome and important of their duties, 
which Estimates we shall submit to Par- 
liament as usual, early in the coming 
year. The question suggests that before 
the work is completed the scope and cost 
of the new programme for shipbuilding 
shall be announced to the House and the 
opinion of the nation invited upon it. 
This suggestion is open to practical ob- 
jections from many points of view. In 
the first place, the change would inter- 
fere in a manner extremely inconvenient 
with some of the hardest and most im- 
portant and most systematic work of the 
Department, because it would be a 
departure from the general practice. 
Giving my own opinion, I must say that 
nothing is more important, with a view 
to preserving any real control by the 
House of Commons over the establish- 
ments of the country, than that the plan 
of the Government should be submitted 
to the House once a year and not in 
fractions of a year, except in circum- 
stances altogether extraordinary which 
may give cause for an opposite method 
of procedure. Another point to bear in 
mind is that the submission of 
the Estimates takes place on the 
responsibility of the Government. They 
are solely responsible for the Estimates 
when produced, and until the House of 
Commons pronounces authoritatively 
upon the correctness or incorrectness of 
the views of the Government. If the 
House of Commons is to be invited to 
give a probationary opinion on the Esti- 
mates, it might very fairly be asked 
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whether the House of Commons ought 
hot to prepare the Estimates, or, at any 
rate, to make its views known to those 
who prepare the Estimates. If we acted 
on the suggestion of the noble Lord, our 
announcement of policy would be made 
in the month of December—I will not 
undertake to say how early in the month, 
for that would depend upon circumstances 
as they developed ; and as the Estimates 
would in the ordinary course of things be 
submitted in February, the natural course 
of procedure would be subverted with a 
view to some gain in time, which in the 
circumstances would be a very small 
gain. I think that I may venture to 
assure the House, on the responsibility of 
the Government, that neither the House 
nor the country need entertain, in the 
existing circumstances, the smallest 
apprehension as to the maintenance of 
the distinct naval supremacy of Great 
Britain. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: May I be 
permitted to put ove further question, as 
I do not understand the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman to be a definite 
refusal of my proposal ? Will the Govern- 
ment consider whether the suggestion 
which I have made would not result in a 
great saving of time, as in 1884? Under 
the procedure then adopted the proposals 
of the Government received the sanction 
of the House in December, and the work 
was put out to contract at once. But if 
the Government postpone the execution 
of their proposals until the Estimates 
can be discussed no real work can be 
done until the middle of the next 
calendar year. Will not the gain of 
time resulting from the acceptance of my 
suggestion more than counterbalance any 
inconvenience that may be caused by 
a departure from the ordinary pro- 
cedure ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The im- 
pression I have derived from communi- 
cation with the Admiralty is that the 
Admiralty will not be able to produce its 
proposals with due and proper maturity 
by the time to which the noble Lord 
refers. The noble Lord must not take it 
that my answer was in any way an 
acceptance of the principle of his sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Is the House 
to understand that no definite information 
as to the shipbuilding programme will 
be afforded before March next, when the 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Estimates have been decided upon and 
it is too late for the House to influence 
the Government programme ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
not stated that no Estimates will be sub- 


‘mitted before March. My impression is 


that they will be submitted to the House 
some time in February. With regard to 
the definite nature of the Estimates, I 
am not aware that the Government have 
indicated any desire to.interfere with the 
full and absolute authority of the House 
of Commons over them. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Will it be 
competent for any hon. Member to 
propose an increase in the Estimates after 
they are produced ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
Sir. 


No, 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. C. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
North Lonsdale Division of North 
Lancashire, I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether complaints have 
reached him from agriculturists as to the 
constitution and procedure of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture ; and 
whether he can see his way to meet the 
wishes of those interested by recom- 
mending that the sittings of the Com- 
mission be thrown open to the public and 
the Press ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I be- 
lieve the First Commissioner of Works 
yesterday detailed what had been de- 
cided by the Commission in the matter. 
I do not think that in a case of this kind 
the Government ought, under any cir- 
cumstances, to attempt any authoritative 
interference with the discretion of the 
Commission. A Royal Commission is 
a serious affair which ought to carry 
great weight, and if it is to do so it must 
possess a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence. Therefore, even if I differ 
from the views of the Commission, and I 
do not say that I do so, I think it would 
be a serious matter to interfere with their 
discretion. 


ON 


MR. JOHN MORLEY AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) : I wish to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland a question of which I have 
given him private notice—whether he is 
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correctly reported in The Times and The 
Daily News of November 9 as using the 
following words on November 8 at Man- 
chester, when speaking of the House of 
Lords :— 

“You are dealing with a vast, overwhelming 
preponderance, a huge dead-weight of prejudice, 
of passion, of interest, of bigotry, of blind class 
and Party spirit, impenetrable by argument, 
immovable by discussion, beyond the reach of 
reason, and only to be driven from its heredi- 
tary and antiquated entrenchments, not by 
argument, or by reason, or by discussion, but by 
force.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not quite 
sure that every word is exactly what I 
said, but substantially the report is 
correct. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY: In 
consequence of the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I beg to give notice that 
I shall next week ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury a further question in con- 
nection with the subject. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commiTTEE [ Progress, 16th November. ] 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
1, to leave out the word “rural.”—(Sir 


C. W. Ditke.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘rural’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he hoped the Government had, 
since the last Sitting of the Committee, 
reconsidered their decision relative to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean, as 
to the admission of urban parishes to the 
benefits of Part I. of the Bill. He ad- 
mitted that the question was one of great 
difficulty. In the first place, he would 
suggest that they put aside the question 
of the larger towns and considered simply 
the position of the smaller towns and of 
the small urban districts. It was clear 
that the latter would desire to enjoy the 
advantages conferred on the rural parishes, 
and his idea was that power should be 
given to small urban parishes to have 
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[parish meetings; that they should exer- 
cise the powers given under Section 18, 
and that the sanitary powers should be 
entrusted to the District Council, the 
parish meeting to have the right of 
making complaint if the District Council 
failed to do its duty. It had been found 
impossible in the past to give a large 
parish independent government in sani- 
tary matters without converting it 
straight away into an urban district, and 
the custom had been that when a watering 
place obtained a populaticn of about 2,000 
it had applied for an Order converting 
itinto an urban district, though often it did 
not desire to exercise full urban powers. He 
weuld suggest that in future it should 
be in the power of any County Council 
not only to convert rural districts into 
urban districts, but to invest Parish 
Councils in rural parishes with certain 
urban powers. ‘Those urban powers 
might be laid down in the General Orders 
of the Local Government Board, and 
the application of them to special dis- 
tricts should be under the supervision of 
an authority well acquainted with the 
local circumstances. ‘The Government's 
proposal required an application to the 
Local Government Board in every case. 
He was sure it would be for the zood of 
the country, as well as for the good of the 
Department, that any of these special 
powers should be exercised as far as 
possible by the Local Authorities and 
not by the Local Government Board. 
Although he did not think he ought to 
press the Government now for any specific 
proposal, he was of opinion that the 
Committee had a right to ask for a state- 
ment as to the general lines on which 
they were prepared to deal with the 
question. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked to be allowed 
to withdraw the Amendment, and said 
he was satisfied with the promise made 
by theright hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) on the previous evening. 
That promise appeared to be as much as 
could be asked for at the moment, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had said he 
would be able to make a more definite 
statement on the second part. Two 
suggestions had been made as to how 
best to deal with this question. The 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, which was under the con 
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sideration of the President of the Local 
Government Board, was one which he 
(Sir C. Dilke) heartily assented ‘to. It 
was, that urban districts should be 
allowed to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to give them such of the 
powers dealt with in Part I. as were 
applicable to their situation. An alterna- 
tive suggestion had been made by the 
hon. Member for East Somerset (Mr. H. 
Hobhouse)—namely, that the County 
Council, instead of the Local Government 
Board, should be the determining au- 
thority. As far as he (Sir C. Dilke) 
was concerned, he would prefer to have 
the Local Government Board, but that 
was not a matter to be decided now. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) on the previous evening, while 
admitting the strength of the case, said 
that there was one respect in which 
technically urban parishes were dis- 
tinguished from the technically rural 
parishes—namely, that there was a 
certain concentration of population in 
them. The figures, however, showed 
that a large number of such districts had 
populations which instead of being con- 
centrated were very much dispersed. In 


many cases there were urban districts 
22,000 or 23,000 acres in extent and 


with a very small population. Not only 
were these districts substantially rural, 
but there was not even a village in some 
of them, the population being dispersed 
in an extraordinary degree. In the Isle 
of Ely the whole district was covered 
with a network of Local Boards, almost 
the whole of the isle being technically 
urban, although there was no concentra- 
tion of population at all. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, he represented a very 
crowded constituency in a large city, and 
he found that his constituents took a 
very keen interest in the Bill, and did 
not see why they should not derive from 
it the benefit of being consulted in local 
affairs in parish meetings equally with 
the people of rural parishes. Of course, 
to a great extent, the ground covered by 
the Bill in large towus was provided for 
by Municipal Institutions, but there 
were a great many subjects dealt with in 
the Bill which were not fully met by the 
Municipal Acts, and on which the people 
desired to have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinions and providing for 
their wants, irrespectively of what was 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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done for them by their Municipal Au- 
thorities. ‘There were many towns in 
which there was a considerable amount 
of waste land not at present available for 
public purposes, and he believed that 
under the Bill an opportunity might be 
given of providing places for exercise 
and recreation, and of supplying 
many wants still felt in many large 
towns. He thought, therefore, the 
Amendment ought not to be withdrawn 
until a very distinct assurance had been 
given by the Government on the subject. 
*Sir A. ROLLIT (islington, 8.) 
thought the Committee was indebted to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) for 
drawing attention to a distinct defect in 
the Billas it stood at present. It was 
to be hoped that means of remedying that 
defect would be found, and that Parlia- 
ment would not add to the anomalies of 
local government by leaving the section 
as it now stood. The difficulty was not 
really great, because any of the proposi- 
tions which had been made would, if 
adopted, remedy the defect. He must, 
however, protest against what had been 
said by his right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Fergusson) in the direction of any inter- 
ference with Municipalities under -this 
Bill for Parish Councils. If one thing had 
struck him more than another on the 
previous evening it was the prudence of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) in saying 
definitely that he would not enlarge the 
boundaries of the Bill by dealing with 
those great centres of population which 
were already provided for by Municipal 
Institutions. He (Sir A. Rollit) was not 
aware that, as had been suggested, 
there was any difficulty as to parks and 
open spaces in municipal towns. They 
were to a great extent owned by the 
Municipalities and governed by them. 
The same remark applied to recreation 
grounds and waste lands. Many people 
seemed to think that allotments were 
inconsistent with Municipalities. The 
fact was that the very best instance of 
the management of allotments was to be 
found in one of the most crowded muni- 
cipal boroughs, Nottingham, where the 
very best vegetables and roses were 
grown on allotments in the very centre 
of the town, and municipal powers as to 
allotments existed. In his opinion, it was 
the duty of Parliament not to practically 
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fetter municipal, by parish, action, but, 
if anything, to enlarge the sphere of 
municipal action and to give greater 

wers to Town Councils, in order to 
attract the best men for local government. 
For his part, he should oppose very 
strongly any extension of the Bill in the 
direction indicated hy his right hon. 

Friend (Sir J. Fergusson). 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) regretted that the President of 
the Local Government Board had not 
been able to make a definite proposition 
to the Committee on the questions raised 
by the Amendment. Whilst he admitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) 
was a very high authority on all matters 
connected with draftsmanship, he (Mr. 
Long) questioned whether it would be 
possible adequately to deal with this sub- 
ject under Clause 2. He did not think 
the Committee had appreciated how 
great would be the anomalies which 
would be created under Clause 1. It 
must be borne in mind that no proposal 
had been made by anybody to interfere 
with the Municipalities, or in the slightest 
degree to reduce the powers now possessed 
by them, although it was proposed that 
some of the powers which would be 
conferred by the Bill on rural parishes 
should also be bestowed on urban parishes. 
Since the Debate took place on the pre- 
vious evening he had looked more care- 
fully than he had hitherto done into this 
question, especially with regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the neighbourhood in which 
he lived. He had taken at random several 
towns in different parts of Wiltshire. 
One of these was Marlborough, which 
had a population of 3,012, and was an 
old Corporation and an urban sanitary 
district, being therefore excluded from 
the provisions of the Bill. Pewsey, with 
just under 2,000 inhabitants, was governed 
by a Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
therefore would obtain all the advan- 
tages of the Bill, although, except 
in the difference of the population, 
there was absolute similarity between 
the two towns, which were both of 
a purely rural character. Gentlemen 
who came from the Midlands or the 
North of England would laugh if they 
went to these places, and heard them 
called towns. Many of those who lived 
in them were in reality agricultural 
labourers, and every one of their charac- 
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teristics was purely agricultural and rural. 
Then there was the Borough of Malmes- 
bury, which was also an old Corporation, 
having a population of 3,000. As it was 
an Urban Sanitary Authority it would be 
excluded from the provisions of the Bill. 
The town of Westbury, which had a 
population of 5,600, and was an urban 
place pure and simple, with large 
factories, where cloth and other things 
were manufactured, was governed by a 
Rural Sanitary Authority, and would 
therefore be included in the provisions 
of the Bill. Under these cireamstances, 
he ventured to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill that if 
he allowed it to remain in its present 
shape he would be open to the charge of 
having left it most incomplete. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir C. Dilke) wasa little too sanguine 
when he believed that the Committee 
could adequately remove these difficulties 
and anomalies by Amendments in the 
later clauses. If it was desirable that 
powers conferred on one town should be 
given to other towns that were similar 
in population and characteristics, that 
object should be carried out in the present 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman and 
the hon. Member for East Somerset (Mr. 
H. Hobhouse) both seemed to indicate in 
their speeches that if there were some 
provisions which would enable urban 
districts to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for dissolution, that would 
meet the case. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE, interposing, said, 
that what he had spoken of was a power 
to ask the Local Government Board to 
extend Part I. to urban districts. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that was what 
he intended to refer to, and he rather 
questioned whether such a power would 
be sufficient. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties in connection with local govern- 
ment in this country was the existence of 
these small towns, whether they were 
governed by a Corporation or a Local 
Board. The Local Board had been 
brought into existence, because the 
powers of Rural Sanitary Authorities 
had been found to be insufficient. The 
case of a small borough was different, 
many of them having had their Charters 
granted to them in the dim and distant 
past, without any reference to their re- 
quirements for local self-government. 





' The result was the existence of numerous 
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anomalies which would be perpetuated 
under the Bill as it at present stood. He 
did not wish to see the Amendment 
withdrawn, until it had been definitely 
settled by the Committee whether the 
question was to be dealt with in Clause 2 
or in the present clause. He was certain 
that many gentlemen in the House, if 
they would take the trouble to go into 
the Library and look at a Kelly’s Direc- 
tory of their own county, would find 
cases quite as interesting and as numerous 
as those he had mentioned as existing in 
Wilts. He was not objecting to the with- 
drawal of the Amendment in order to delay 
proceedings or to throw any obstacle in 
the way of the Government, but be- 
cause he thought the Committee ought to 
appreciate the facts as they were, and 
make up their minds whether this was 
the proper place or not where the neces- 
sary alterations should be made. The 
inclusion of the urban district in this 
part of the Bill would meet the diffi- 
culty, and he did not think there would 
be any objection to such a proposal, 
whilst it would be very advantageous 
for the urban districts to be included. 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): There 
is one difference between the towns re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman which 


I think he for a moment overlooked. 
Tae towns which are technically called 
urban and have Local Boards are already 
in possession of full local govern- 
ment. The Local Boards possess the 
powers of the Public Health Act, 
and almost all those powers which are 
given to Municipalities for effective 
local government. I am quite aware of 
the difficulty raised by my right hon. 
Frien: the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke)—namely, that there 
are certain powers which Parish Councils 
will possess, and which it might be 
advantageous and desirous that the 
towns technically called urban should 
possess. But the number of these bodies 
is exceedingly small. I have been look- 
ing into the figures since last night, and 
I should like the House to see exactly 
what we have to deal with. We are 
‘dealing in round numbers with something 
like 13,000 rural parishes, and we pro- 
pose to give parish meetings and Parish 
Councils to practically 9,000. To 4,000, 
in round numbers, we are going to give 
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parish meetings only, With reference to 
municipal boroughs, large and small, 
there are altogether 302. The: urban 
districts other than municipal boroughs 
number 719, and of these there are 91 
with a population of under 2,000, 76 
with a population of between 2,000 and 
3,000, and only 161 with a population of 
between 3,000 and 5,000. If the Com- 
mittee take 5,000 as the dividing line— 
and I think that would be a large figure 
to take—— [An hon. Member: Not 
large enough.] Well, I do not deny that 
there is a difficulty in having small 
parishes side by side, one possessing a 
Parish Council with certain clearly 
defined powers of a local character, and 
another possessing a Local Board, and 
not having the powers of a Parish 
Council. WhatI understand is proposed 
is that we should transfer to Urban 
Authorities of this kind those powers 
which the Parish Council possesses as to 
rural matters. Such powers would include 
allotments, charities, and some other 
matters. I have no desire to contract 
such a transfer at all, but I must draw a 
line at this part of the Bill which deals 
with the rural parish and the authority 
in such parish. We have divided our 
propesals into those dealing with urban 
and those dealing with rural districts, and 
I ask the House to proceed with Part I. of 
the Bill. When we come to Clause 29, 
which we propose to extend in the way 
mentioned in the Amendment I have 
placed on the Paper—an Amendment 
which, I admit, should be enlarged in 
reference to the Overseers—that will be the 
time for the House to say whether Urban 
Authorities should be vested with any of 
the powers given to Parish Councils, 
That is the effect of the pledge I gave, and 
I understand that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Forest of Deau (Sir 
C. Dilke) is ready to accept that pledge. 
I think it would not be well that 
we should attempt a premature and un- 
satisfactory discussion of the question 
whether this clause should be extended 
to large towns. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) was of opinion that the 
question which the Government proposed 
to remit to the Local Government Board 
should be left to be settled by the County 
Council. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): If I rightly understand the views 
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of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, what he proposes is that, in 
certain cases, where Local Board districts 
are below a certain amount of population, 
or are of a certain area, some of the 
powers which are to be given under this 
Bill to rural parishes are to be given to 
the parish meetings ? 

Me. H. H. FOWLER: 
Councils. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: To the 
Parish Couneils. Well, that is not pre- 
cisely the same thing. When this ques- 
tion was raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) last night, what I 
thought he was aiming at was to give to 
parishes of a rural character in urban 
sanitary districts the same powers and 
advantages as are given to parishes in 
rural districts. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) now proposes not to 
have a parish meeting in every one of the 
parishes in a Local Board district, but 
simply to take the Local Board as the 
authority—the Local Board being elected 
on a different system to that on which 
the Parish Council will be elected—and 
to give that Board certain powers. I 
wish to point out to the Committee that 
that is not at all the same thing as an 
extension to parishes which are really 
rural, although they are in urban sanitary 
districts, of the advantages given to the 
rural districts. I regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman has felt unable to omit 
the word * rural ” here, and to extend the 
operation of this clause, I do not say to 


To the Parish 


towns or to urban populations, but to | 


rural populations in so-called urban dis- | 
tricts. 


Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) drew | 


attention to one anomaly which might 
arise under the suggested alteration. It 
was perfectly possible that some districts 
now technically rural might, under the 
Act of 1875, become Local Board dis- 
tricts. In that case he took it that the 
district would have the powers given by 
the first part of the Bill as well as the 
powers of a Local Board. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) 
said, that as the President of the Local 
Government Board promised to do his 
best to meet the object of the Amendment 
which stood next on the Paper (after the 
second “ parish ” to insert “and for every 
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ward of a rural parish”), and as time 
was a most important consideration, he 
would not move the Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
up till to-day his Amendment to leave 
out from “rural parish” to the end of 
the sub-section stood next in order on 
the Paper, but now another had been 
placed in front of it. He wished to 
know, as a point of Order, on what 
principle the Amendments were re- 
arranged on the Paper ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The rule is, that 
where an hon. Member proposes to leave 
out certain words with the object of 
inserting certain other words he has 
precedence over an hon. Member who 
proposes simply to leave out the same 
words. If it were not so, the hon. 
Member who proposes to substitute other 
words would be shut out altogether. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) proposed, in line 8 of 
page 1, to leave out from “rural parish” 
to the end of the sub-section, and to 
insert— 

“ And such parish meeting may, if they think 
fit, determine by resolution, of which notice 
shall be given in accordance with this Act, 
that there shall bea Parish Council for this 
parish, and upon the passing of such resolution 
the provisions of this Act relating to Parish 
Councils shall thenceforth come into operation 
in such parish, 

2.) The parish meetings of any two or 
more adjoining parishes may, by resolution 
passed by each of such meetings respectively, 
determine that the said parishes shall be grouped 
together for the purposes of this Act, and upon 





the passing of such resolutions the group of 
parishes so formed shall be a parish within the 
meaning,of this section.’ 


| He said, it was a mere question of “ may” 


x * shall ”*—or whether Parliament was 
to give every parish a parish meeting, 
and to place within its power the insti- 
tution of a Parish Council, or to force a 
Parish Council upon it, whether it 
desired it or not. That point having 
been dealt with, the rest of the Amend- 
ment was mere machinery. He 
contended that it would not be a right 
thing for Parliament to say that because 
a parish had a certain population it 
should have a Parish Council, whether it 
desired to have one or not. The prin- 
ciple of option was conceded by the 
Government with regard to the adoptive 
Acts, and he only desired to extend that 
principle to the important question whe- 
ther there was to be a Parish Council or 
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not. That was a question which would 
have to be decided by the light of a 
number of local considerations, and he 
thought it was one which ought to be 
left to the decision of the people them- 
selves. He would not argue the question 
on considerations of the general principles 
of liberty, although he thought that such 
considerations ought to make the Amend- 
ment the reverse of obnoxious to gentle- 
men opposite. The right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill had put down an 
Amendment to the effect that a parish 
with a population of under 200 could, 
with the approval of the County Council, 
have a Parish Council if it wished. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, therefore, 
conceived that with regard to parishes 
with populations of less than 200 there 
might be some which would be unwilling 
to have Parish Councils. It was going 
a very short step further to ask him to 
conceive that there might be parishes 
with, say, 201 inhabitants which might 
be unwilling to have Parish Councils, 
and which preferred to conduct all their 
affairs through the parish meetings. The 
adoption in the Bill of the doctrine of 
free choice would do away with the very 


great difficulty of having to draw the 


line somewhere. Ifa line were drawn the 
effect would be that the decision in many 
parishes that were near the border line 
would depend upon the chance cireum- 
stance whether the odd man or two were 
at home on the Census night. If the 
Government adopted the permissive 
principle they would at once sweep 
away the eight Amendments which had 
been placed upon the Paper on the 
question of where the line was to be 
drawn. Wherever the line was drawn 
he would undertake, by referring to the 
Census papers, to produce anomalous 
cases on either side of that line. He 
had in his mind a particular parish where, 
under the Government Amendment, the 
question whether the parishioners were 
to have a Parish Council, whether they 
wanted it or not, would depend upon 
how many persons there were in the 
North Riding Lunatic Asylum on the 
Census night. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for the Bordesley 
Division (Mr. Jesse Collings) had men- 
tioned the other night the case of a 
village where some large works were 
being carried on, and pointed out that 
the question of whether the people in 
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that village should havea Parish Council 
or not would depend upon whether the 
works were or were not finished before 
the Census night. It must be borne in 
mind that in many places the population 
was migratory. In old days there were 
many places which were so important 
that they were able to return a Member 
to Parliament, but which were now mere 
names. Supposing all the inhabitants 
of a parish moved away after this Bill 
had been passed, Parliament would be 
in the absurd position of having enacted 
that that parish should continue to havea 
Parish Council. It might be said that very 
small parishes would, if the Amendment 
were agreed to, adopt Parish Councils, 
Well, if those people chose to do so why 
should they not ? It was their own con- 
cern. He failed to see why they should 
lay down rigid rules as to the size ofa 
parish that should appoint a Parish 
Council. The matter was one for the 
exercise of the principle of local option. 
If a parish chose to go to destruction in 
its own way, it should be allowed to do 
so without directions from the House. 
So far from small parishes hankering 
after Parish Councils, the tendency would 
be the other way, and even large parishes 
would be inclined to do without Councils 
and manage their own affairs in parish 
meetings. In the country villages there 
was an immense jealousy against putting 
one man above his fellows, and there was 
a well-founded suspicion that representa- 
tive government, whatever might be said 
for it, was expensive. It was believed 
that the first thing a man in authority 
did was to spend some money in order to 
make a show, and that villagers would be 
slow to appoint men todo that. Besides, 
the villagers were very much inclined to 
think that they were capable of managing 
their own affairs. For these and many 
other local reasons he believed there 
would be a keen desire in many parishes 
to do without Parish Councils and to 
have parish meetings, and why, in the 
name of local self-government, should 
they check so laudable a desire? Was 
there any difficulty in the Bill as it stood 
in managing local affairs through a parish 
meeting ? A very large or exceptional 
parish might choose to have a Parish 
Council, but in the case of an ordinary 
rural parish under Clause 32 there 
would be as many parish meetings 
as any six ratepayers chose to ask 
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‘for—one every day if they liked. 
In the North Riding of Yorkshire he 
took it that the average population of 
a rural parish was between 200 and 300. 
In that Riding there were 289 parishes 
of under 200, and 256 of a larger number. 
Taking 280 as the mean, they would 
have from 40 to 60 householders in each 
parish. The whole of these were not 
likely to attend a parish meeting. But 
suppose they did, that would only 
be the number which was considered 
necessary toform a quorum in the House 
of Commons, and if there were any sub- 
jects of great importance to be dealt with 
temporary committees might be appointed 
for the purpose. His desire was that 
they should uot invest a parish against 
its will with all the pomp and panoply 
of a Parish Council when the parishioners 
did not want them. He believed there 
were certain small parishes which, from 
their peculiar circumstances, would 
desire to have a Parisi Council as well 
as a parish meeting. Their case would 
be covered by the second part of his 
Amendment. But he did not presume to 
swallow up all other Amendments by his 
proposal ; and if hon. Gentlemen desired 
that the resolutions should be decided by 
ballot, or that a two-thirds majority 
should be required to carry them, these 
changes could be effected by the addition 
of sub-sectiens to the clause. Other 
points of difference could be settled by 
subsequent Amendments. He put for- 
ward his proposal as a necessary and 
highly desirable complement to the offer 
of local self-government which the House 
was about to make to rural parishes, and 
as such a necessary complement he hoped 
it would meet with the favour of the 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 8, to leave out from the words 
“rural parish,” to end of sub-section, in order 
to insert the words,—“ And such parish meeting 
may, if they think fit, determine by resolution, 
of which notice shall be given in accordance 
with this Act, that there shall be a Parish 
Council for such parish, and upon the passing of 
such resolution the provisions of this Act re- 
lating to Parish Councils shall thenceforth come 
into operation in such parish, 

(2) The parish meetings of any two or more 
adjoining parishes may, by resolution passed by 
each of such meetings respectively, determine 
that the said parishes shall be grouped together 
for the purposes of this Act, and upon the 
passing of such resolutions the group of parishes 
80 formed shall be a parish within the meaning 
of this section.”"—(Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘and there’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would see his way 
to accept t'1e Amendment, or some modi- 
fication of it. He was inclined to hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman might do 
80, because not so very long ago he ex- 
pressed in very clear terms what he con- 
ceived to be the object of the Bill. He 
said— 

“The Bill was not a creation, it was a restora- 
tion of those principles of local self-government 
which were at the root of all free institutions, 
which had been the basis of the whole of the 
self-government of the Teutonic race, and which 
existed in this country in great force and free- 
dom and efficiency many centuries ago.” 

Now, as the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware, the institution of the parish was 
the oldest in the country. The institu- 
tion of the parish was the government by 
the inhabitants by open personal par- 
ticipation in the management of the 
affairs of the parish. It was not repre- 
sentative government, nor was it neces- 
sary to be such, because all the people in 
the place were present. The Amend- 
ment only suggested that this ancient 
principle of self-government which the 
right hon. Gentleman had told them he 
wished to restore should be restored in 
its primitive simplicity. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House were, 
almost as much as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, bitten with a kind of mania for 
representative institutions. They seemed 
to think that if they gave a man the 
right to vote for someone else to do his 
business for him it was giving him an 
equivalent for the right to do his busi- 
ness himself. If it could be shown 
that the people in a parish were 
capable through their parish meeting of 
performing all the necessary business of 
that parish, it might be left to them to 
say whether they would continue that 
form of government, or, where they were 
too numerous, or inert, or apathetic, 
whether they would put the government 
in the hands of a few individuals. His 
hon. Friend had suggested that in some 
cases the public meetings would probably 
be too large, and that in other cases they 
might be too small. There sat on the 
left of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
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Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who was a great authority on this subject 
in foreign lands, especially in America, 
He would read one or two of the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bryce), the author of The American 
Commonwealth, on the subject of the 
local self-government of the States of 
America— 


“The town” (said the Chancellor of the 
Duchy) “is in rural districts the smallest local 
circumscription. English readers must be re- 
minded that it is a rural, not an urban com- 
munity, and that the largest group of houses it 
contains may be only what would be called in 
England a hamlet or small village. Its area 
seldom exceeds five square miles, its population 
is usually small, averaging less than 3,000, but 
occasionally ranges up to 13,000, and sometimes 
falls below 200. It is governed by an assembly 
of all qualified voters resident within its limits, 
which meets at least once a year, in the Spring 
(a reminiscence of the Easter Vestry of 
England), and from time to time as summoned. 
There are usually-three or four meetings « year. 
Notice is requested to be given at least 10 days 
previously, not only of the hour and place of 
meeting, but of business to be brought forward. 
This assembly has, like the Roman Comitiz and 
the Landesgemeinde in four of the older 
Swiss Cantons, the power both of electing 
officials and of legislating. It chooses the select- 
men, school committee, and executive officers 
for the coming year; it enacts bye-laws and 
ordinance for the regulation of all local affairs ; 
it receives the reports of the selectmen and the 
several committees, passes their accounts, hears 
what sums they propose to raise for the ex- 
penses cf next year, and votes the necessary 
taxation accordingly, appropriating to the 
various local purposes—schools, aid to the poor, 
the repair of highways, and so forth—the sums 
directed to be levied. Its powers cover the 
management of the town lands anid other 
property, and all local matters whatsoever, 
including police and sanitation. Every resident 
has the right to make, and to support by speech, 
any proposal. The meeting, which is presided 
over by a chairman called the Moderator, is held 
in the Town Hall, if the town possesses one, or 
in the principal church or schoolhouse, but 
sometimes in the open air. The attendance is 
usually good ; the debates sensible and practical 
—much, of course, depends on the character 
and size of the population. Where it is of 
native American stock, and the number of 
voting citizens is not too great for thorough and 
calm discussion, no better school of politics can 
be imagined, nor any method of managing local 
affairs more certain to prevent jobbery and 
waste, to stimulate vigilance and breed con- 
tentment.” 


Local Government 


The right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
quote Jefferson, and the state of affairs 
did not seem to have altered much since 


Jefferson’s time. Jefferson said— 


“Those wards called townships in New 
England are the vital principle of their govern- 
ments, and have proved themselves the wisest 
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invention ever devised by the wit of man for 
the perfect exercise of self-government and for 
its preservation.” 


In commenting, in a further chapter, 
upon the general system of local self- 
government in America, so accurately 
and ably described, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy said— 

“If we compare the New England scheme 
with that of the England of to-day, we are 
struck not only by the greater simplicity of the 
former, but also by the fact thatit is the smaller 
organisms—the towns—that are most powerful 
and most highly vitalised. Nearly everything 
belongs to them, only those duties devolving on 
the counties which a small organism obviously 
cannot undertake. An Englishman may remark 
that the system of self-governing towns works 
under the supervision of a body, the State 
Legislature, which can give far closer attention 
to local affairs than the English Parliament 
can give to English local business. This is 
true. But, in point of fact, the State Legisla- 
ture interferes but little (less, I think, than the 
Local Government Board interferes in England) 
with the conduct of rural local business.”’ 


He thought he had given the Committee 
excellent authority for showing that 
even in communities of considerable size 
the power of self-government by means 
of the parish meeting, with, of course, 
committees and officers for various pur- 
poses, would be ample and _ perfectly 
adequate for the purposes of this Bill. 
He might remark that, so far as they 
had gone at present, they had simply 
declared the Common Law of the land. 
They had said there should be a parish 
meeting in every rural parish. Who 
was to prevent the parish meeting? By 
the Common Law of the land the in- 
habitants of every parish in this Kingdom 
had a right to meet to appoint committees. 
They had a right to discuss all the 
affairs of the parish, and to pass bye- 
laws, and he believed, if these bye-laws 
were put into execution, and that then 
the Executive Government of the day, 
by sending down a company of soldiers 
or a force of police, endeavoured to pre- 
vent their execution, the Courts of 
Law would enforce these ordinances 
passed by the parish meeting. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
told them that he intended to restore 
the liberty of the people of this country. 
He thought it ought to be stated, so that 
the country should know it, that wherever 
Parish Councils were established in the 
parishes, the rights of the people were 
taken away from them, and that all that 
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was given them in their place was simply 
the right to vote for somebody to do their 
business for them. There were some 
duties still permissible that could be done 
by the parish meetings. They could not, 
however, where there was a_ Parish 
Council, appoint their own chairman. 
That seemed a rather ridiculous position 
to put them in. Again, they could not 
arrange their own time of meeting, nor 
when they would meet. They could 
adopt certain Acts, it was true ; but they 
could neither administer them, nor put 
them into execution, nor give any ex- 
pression of opinion whatever, as to how 
these Acts should be put into execution 
with regard to the particular locality 
for which it was required to adopt 
them. The fact of the matter was, that 
where a Parish Council was established 
ina parish, the parish meeting took a 
secondary place. It was clear that was 
the intention of the draftsman of the Bill. 
How were inhabitants, for instance, de- 
scribed ? It was no longer “ the inhabi- 
tants of the parish of so-and-so in open 
Vestry assembled.” They were called 
parochial electors. Why? Because they 
had nothing whatever else to do 
but elect somebody else to do their 
business for them. In the vast majority 
of the parishes of this country the people 
would prefer to manage their own affairs 
by means of the parish meeting. In 
America, where rural parishes were more 
thickly inhabited than in this country, 
they could manage it very well, and it 
was simply the unwieldy nature of 
public meetings which deluded people 
into the belief that they could not by 
parish meetings manage their own affairs. 
They judged a public meeting from the 
meetings they were familiar with at 
election times, but the parish meeting 
was different altogether. It would 
consist of only a proportion of the in- 
habitants—something like 20 per cent. ; 
and in the case of a population of 500, 
there would only be about 100 people if 
all the electors came together, which 
would not be likely. So far as he could 
judge from his examination of this Bill, 
and especially that part which applied to 
rural parishes, those who had framed it 
had been more familiar with urban than 
with rural localities. They seemed to 
imagine that if the inhabitants of a 
parish did hold a parish meeting in some 
elementary school they ought to be put 
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in the infants’ school. They had con- 
sidered them so deficient in intellect as 
to be unable to manage their own affairs, 
which must be managed by somebody else. 
The right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right when, in introducing the Bill, he 
said that the Vestries had, to some ex- 
tent, decayed in influence. Of course 
they had, because all the business having 
been taken from the Vestry, the people 
would not attend where there was no 
business for them to do. If they wished 
the people to attend to their own affairs 
and to vitalise these inert country 
parishes they must give the people of 
these country parishes something to do. 
If they wished to bring the congested 
populations from the towns back into the 
country villages they must not give 
them solely the right to vote, but they 
must give them the right personally to 
take part in the transaction of the affairs 
of the parish. If they were to become 
small owners of land and occupiers of 
allotments they must feel they had some 
personal independent share in the govern- 
ment of the locality to make them take 
an interest in that locality, and they could 
do that by means of public meetings 
rather than through a Parish Council. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Evesham Division of Worcestershire 
(Sir E. Lechmere) gave him an instance 
the other day of the way in which the 
people in his own parish had more or 
less taken the management of their 
affairs into their own hands. They had 
revived the open parish meeting, and with 
what result ? There were some 1,200 in- 
habitants, and a great number of them— 
60 or 70 on an average, attended from time 
to time in the course of the year to dis- 
cuss parish matters, and just to show how 
the people in the country had more intel- 
ligence than the Minister for Education 
thought, when he told them the other 
night that there was a certain amount of 
intelligence in the rural districts 

Mr. ACLAND: I never used that 
expression. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, if 
the right hon. Gentleman would consult 
the report of the speech he delivered the 
other night he would see that, although 
he might not be giving the exact words, 
he was not misquoting the effect of what 
the right hon. Gentleman said. 

Mr. ACLAND: I had no intention 
whatever of saying anything of the kind. 
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I have a very high opinion of the intelli- 
gence of the rural inhabitants. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, 
when they spoke of a certain class of the 
population, and said they had a certain 
amount of intelligence, they produced an 
effect somewhat different to what was 
possibly intended. With regard to this 
rural parish in Worcestershire, after they 
had a meeting on one occasion to discuss 
business, it was suggested that the 
matter of education was one in which the 
people took an interest. There was a 
question as to the management of schools, 
and he, for bis part, thought it would be 
better if the school managers were not 
nominated but were clected by the people. 
The people at the meeting discussed the 
question of their schools, and a working- 
man treated the subject with so much 
ability that when it was proposed a 
manager of the school should be 
elected 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Gentleman is a long way 
from the subject. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, he 
was endeavouring by illustration to show 
the Committee that rural parishes by 
means of parish meetings were quite as 
capable of conducting their own affairs 
as they could be conducted by an elective 
body. He only hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman, to use his own words, would 
see his way to restore the lost liberty of 
the people in our rural parishes, and give 
them, at least, the choice between 
governing themselves as they pleased 
and governing themselves by means of 
an elective body. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I am afraid I 
must plead guilty to suffering from the 
mania for representative institutions. 
I believe in them; I think they are the 
most effective mode of carrying on the 
business of this country, and I think 
the House on the Second Reading of 
the Bill pledged itself to give repre- 
sentative institutions to rural parishes. 
We regard the Parish Council as an 
essential part of this Bill ; and it is our 
desire and intention, if the House 
agrees with us, to grant a Parish Council 
with as large and wide a basis as we 
possibly can to the rural community. 
When the question was discussed on 
the Second Reading, there was consider- 
able difference of opinion in the House 
as to the exact figure of population to 
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be chosen. The Government proposed 
the figure of 300, I think I may say, 
without being at all inaccurate, that 
the House generally disapproved of that 
figure, and thought the figure too high. 
[“ No, no!” and “Hear, hear!”] I 
was under that impression. I may have 
been wrong, but I was under that im- 
pression that the House thought 300 too 
high, and a smaller figure was chosen. 
The House also thought that no grouping 
should take place of any parish with another 
parish compulsorily—without its own 
consent. These were the two opinions, 
at all events, that the Government 
gathered from the Debate, and we have 
made a proposition in which we propose 
toalter the population from 300 to 200, 
and in which we propose there should 
be no grouping compulsorily, without 
the consent of the parish, but that the 
County Council should have the power 
if it thinks fit to grant a Parish Council, 
if the parish wishes it, where the popu- 
lation is below 200. There is also an 
Amendment which enables the Parish 
Council to deal with an increase of 
population, which may render a Parish 
Council desirable. The hon. Member 
for Thirsk proposes practically that the 
question of population should be disre- 
garded, and that a Parish Council should 
only be granted to those parishes that 
desired them. That principle is one 
which the Government cannot accept. 
In our opinion we have put the popula- 
tion at a moderate figure—that of 200, 
Our view is that this institution of the 
Parish Council is an effective mode of 
granting local government to the parishes. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) has an Amend- 
ment for completing the executive, if I 
may so call it, of parishes below 200, 
which I shall be prepared to discuss 
when he moves it, but at any 
rate it is in that direction that the 
Government are desirous of going in 
order that representative institutions can 
be granted ; therefore, I am quite unable 
to accept the Amendment. 

Sim M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I do not think the right hon, 
Gentleman has quite appreciated the ob- 
ject of the Mover of the Amendment 
I do not think also that I can agree with 
him that, in supporting unanimously the 
Second Reading of this Bill, the House 
gave a vote in favour of what he calls 
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representative institutions. The principle 
that I understand was unanimously 
accepted by the House was that the 
parishes should govern themselves ; and 
when the right hon, Gentleman proposed 
that parishes only of 300 population 
should be allowed to govern themselves, 
and that those under that population 
should be compulsorily united with other 
parishes, there was practically a universal 
protest against that proposal, and the 
House reduced the limit of population to 
200 in consequence of that protest. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has con- 
fused, or attempted to confuse, self-go- 
vernment with representative institutions, 
I must say it seemed to me there was 
great force and sound sense in the argu- 
ment which the right hon. Member for 
Halifax addressed to the House on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He said 
that self-government is the first thing 
we want to establish, and that representa- 
tive institutions are only necessary where 
the number of persons with whom you 
entrust this self-government is so large 
that they cannot properly exercise that 
self-government except through repre- 
sentative institutions. The right hon. 
Gentleman plainly and openly confessed 
his preference for self-government 
exercised by the people themselves, in 
accordance with our old English fashion, 
to any form of representative govern- 
ment, where self-government without re- 


presentative government was fairly 
possible. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board himself had admitted this principle 
in the Amendment he had placed 


on the Paper, for his proposal was 
that all parishes under 200 population 
shall be allowed to decide themselves 
whether they shall have a Parish Council 
or not. Well, what my hon, Friend asks 
is that the principle of allowing the 
parish to settle whether it will govern 
itself by parochial electors in their meet- 
ing assembled, or whether it shall govern 
itself by a Council representative of these 
parochial electors, shall be extended to 
parishes whatever their population may 
be. I could understand the objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman if he had said 
that, if you extend it to parishes 
of any population, of course a parish 
of 1,000 population with 100 or 200 
electors could only work by such a 
Representative Council as this Bill seeks 
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to establish. But take a parish with a 
population of 201, just over the limit. 
Why are you to make it compulsory on 
that parish to incur the trouble and ex- 
peuse of an election of a Council to 
manage its affairs for ever, whatever 
its future population may be ? because I 
do not think there is any provision in 
this Bill which would take away the 
Parish Council if the population were to 
decrease. If a Parish Council is once 
established it is to exist for ever, for 
there is no provision dissolving it, even 
if the population should not warrant its 
continuance. That does seem to me 
carrying your theory of representative 
government to an absurd conclusion. 
How many parochial electors are there 
likely to be in a parish of 210 of a 
population ? About 25 or 30, and why 
cannot they, in meeting assembled, settle 
their own affairs in meetings held as 
often as they like and adjourn as often 
as may be necessary? I really must 
ex press the hope that we may be favoured 
again with the views of the Member for 
Halifax upon this subject, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board will 
reconsider the position which he has 
taken up, and if he cannot accept the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend, will at 
least give parishes which, though above 
200, may be under a certain reasonable 
limit, say the 500 suggested—I think 
by the hon. Member for Somersetshire— 
the option of deciding whether they shall 
be saddled with a Council or not. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I should like very much to know the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
numbers, whether he accepts the view of 
the hon. Member for Hereford, who, 
looking back to ancient times, longs to 
have the whole population, the posse 
comitatus, meeting in the locality and 
resolving what it shall do; and then, if 
the responsible government of the day 
seeks to put any of its acts aside, the 
Courts of Law will carry out whatever 
such parish meeting may decide. I dare- 
say in Ireland the view that a number of , 
people meeting in a parish and resolving 
anything which constitutes a law which 
the Courts of Law would always enforce 
would be accepted with great alacrity. 
That is the doctrine of the Member for 
Hereford. The object of this Bill is to 
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give certain powers that do not exist to 
a certain body, and that must be an 
organised and representative body. 
[“Why?”] Why? Because these 
powers cannot be carried out by a 
posse comitatus of that kind, an omnium 
gatherum kind. You must have some 
persons chosen for this purpose. If we 
are to accept the hon. Member's argu- 
ment, why not have the population of 
this country—the nation—meet together 
without a Parliament? Until this | 
Amendment was put down had anybody 
any conception or idea as to that Parish 
Council except the notion of, in some } 
form or other, « Representative Body ? | 
At all events, that is our view of the 
question, and we regard the Amendment 
as nothing else but an Amendment 
against the whole principle agreed to on | 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 
*Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) feared | 
that were he to respond to the invitation 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite | 
(Sir M. Hicks-Beach) he should incur | 
censure, and be called to Order. He had | 
an Amendment on the Paper which would 
be reached in due time, and his oppor- | 
tunity and right would be then. He did | 
not suppose he could, inside the Rules of | 
the House, discuss these questions at the | 
present moment; but he thought it was 
perfectly clear that it would be im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman to | 
accept this specific Amendment, and for | 
this reason: He believed the whole | 
country was tired of adoptive Acts, and | 
wanted some constructive measure to | 
settle the outline or skeleton of the | 
parish government of the future. | 
Within that statutory outline there must 
} 

{ 

| 

| 
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be some elasticity, and he proposed later 
on to supply that elasticity. In 1888 
both sides of the House agreed that the 


time would come when the parish must 
be organised ; but he did not think the 
Amendment was consistent with any such 
On the other 
hand, he did not think that the right hon. 


permanent organisation. 


Gentleman’s (Mr. H. H. Fowler’s) 
Amendments would be sufficient for that 
purpose, but when the proper time came 
he would propose his own Amendments 
with the best arguments he could. 

*Mr. W. LONG observed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had found 
fault with the Member for Hereford and 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bristol, and had told them that they on 
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that (the Opposition) side of the House 
did not believe in representative govern- 
ment. But what a curious proof did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer give of the 
belief of the Government in their own 
Bill! What was the proposal of his 
hon. Friend? It was a proposal, said 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
abolish representative government. [Sir 
W. Harcourt: No, no!] Well, not 
to establish it. The proposal was 
simply to give these Local Authorities 
the absolute right to say whether or no 
they would have a Parish Council. 
What had they been told since the 
commencement of this Debate? They 


| had been assured, times out of number, 


that the agricultural districts were long- 


_ing and praying for Parish Councils, and 


that the one desire that the agricuitural 
and the villagers had was 
that they should have Parish Councils. 
hon. Gentleman told them that 
he had only to mention Village 
Councils at a meeting in his 
constituency to bring down _ the 
house. He asked, was there any reality 
in this theory ? because, if so, it was 
very odd that the Government were 
afraid to entrust the electors of the 
country villages with the power to say 
whether they would have a Parish Coun- 
cil, although they protested that these 
people were longing for nothing else but 
a Parish Council. If there was this 
desire for Parish Councils in every rural 
village why need the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer be afraid of giving them the 
power to say, below a certain number, 
whether they would have one or not ? He 
protested that the Opposition were not be- 
traying any want of confidence in the 
people, or in the principle of local repre- 
sentative government, because they asked 
that there should be an option given to 
the localities. The President of the 
Local Government Board accurately de- 
scribed the position of the Second Read- 
ing up to a certain point ; but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had failed to 
appreciate the enormous change effected 
in the position of the Bill by the second 
of his concessions. He was perfectly 
right when he told them that at the time 
of the Second Reading they looked upon 
the number he took—300—as . being too 
low at that moment, because it was not 
accompanied by voluntary powers with 


‘regard to the grouping of two Parish 
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Councils below. They said the Govern- 
ment had better show their complete 
trust in these village communities, and 
not compel them, whether they wanted 
it or not, to have a Parish Council. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told them 
that these people could not manage their 
own affairs, and he asked—‘ Why not 
summon the whole nation together?” It 
was not necessary to trouble the Com- 
mittee with comments on remarks such as 
these. He should have thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his 
high reputation as a statesman and as a 
great historical authority, would not have 
condescended to adopt such a peculiar 
and simple method of argument as that. 
They on the Opposition side did not 
admit that there could be any comparison 
between the deliberations of Representa- 
tive Assemblies in this country and the 
deliberations of small bodies of parish- 
ioners dealing with local affairs. If the 
Government were right in their view that 
the people in the villages were longing 
for representative government, that they 
were consumed with a desire to possess a 
Parish Council, all they had to do was 
to give the people power and the Parish 
Council would be immediately created by 
themselves. But, on the other hand, if 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had exaggerated this feeling on the part 
of the localities why compel them to go 
through the form of electing a Parish 
Council whether or not they desired it, 
even in cases where the population would 
be manifestly inadequate ? In many cases 
they would have an electorate of 25, 30, 
35, or 40 called together, who would 
have to go through the expensive pro- 
cess of the ballot to elect a Council, 
even though they might not desire it’; 
and seven or eight men wishing to 
be on that Council an election would 
be forced on the village, with all its 
attendant expense and trouble. They 
declared that was unnecessary, and that 
the real principle of the Bill would be 
well adhered to if they gave localities 
the power to do as they liked below a 
certain number. The Opposition were 
prepared to give them that power, and 
to trust the people; the Government 
were afraid to do so. If the Govern- 
ment were determined to resist the 
Amendment—he could not see on what 
just ground they could resist it—he 
trusted that they would, at all events, 
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raise the limit so as not to force small 
communities with a sparse and shattered 
population to elect a Parish Council 
whether they desired it or not. 

*Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) feared that, if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, it would have the 
effect of compelling the rural districts 
not to elect Parish Councils at all. The 
hon. Member who spoke last said that 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House could not trust the people, but he 
knew very well that the effect of this 
Amendment would be this—that the 
people would by means of subtle in- 
fluences, perfectly well understood, be 
persuaded not to put themselves under 
the operation of the Bill so far as Parish 
Councils were concerned. He (Mr. Law- 
son) would utter no word against the 
landowning class, but he would ask the 
Committee to take the case of what was 
known as a close parish, where the 
influence of a good landlord was all 
pervading. Did hon. Members opposite 
suppose that, under these circumstances, 
the Bill would be put in operation ? 
This Amendment being embodied in the 
measure, the parish would declare against 
a Parish Council, and the whole of the 
benefits would be denied to the com- 
munity. As to the Town system in 
the New England States, the select- 
men were elected, and they were 
practically the Council for the year, 
and under this Bill the Councils were 
elected from year to year. While there 
was no disposition to distrust the people, 
there was a great desire on the Govern- 
ment side of the House to confer the’ 
benefits of the Bill on local communities, 
and not to afford an opportunity of 
evading them such as this Amendment 
offered. Believing that the adoption of 
the Amendment would open the way to 
a conspiracy to some extent against 
Parish Councils, he hoped there would 
be no disposition to compromise on such 
a point as this. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down mis- 
understood the scope of the Amendment, 
and presumed that, if they were to have 
parish meetings and not Councils, these 
parish meetings would not have exactly 
the same power as the Councils. Again, 
he was as wrong in regard tothe American 
system as he was in his surmises as to 
this Amendment, because the select men 
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in these parishes were in a different 
position to the Councillors who had to 
be elected. The selectmen of the town- 
ships of America were men who were 
practically committees whose powers 
might be recalled at any momert. He 
was afraid that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not paid his Colleague 
the Chancellor of the Duchy the compli- 
ment of reading the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s book on the American Constitu- 
tion. He thought the Chancellor of the 
Duchy must have been very much surprised 
when he heard his right hon. Colleague, 
in those somewhat random utterances 
with which he amused the House, talk of 
the impossibility of any townships being 
governed in this omnium gatherum style. 
There was no more enthusiastic advocate 
of parish meetings in the House than 
the Chancellor of the Duchy. In the 
system of American local government 
with regard to townships there was no 
such thing as a Parish Council. The 


people would not trust them, and they 
would not give away the whole of. their 
authority for one year to one set of men. 
In the New England States and in Mas- 
sachusetts, wlich, in the New England 


States was the principal of all, as the 
Chancellor of the Duchy knew, up till 
1820—even Boston itself, with its enor- 
mous population—was governed by a 
parish meeting ; and so jealous were the 
American people of doing away with 
their right to control officials from one 
year’s end to the other that even when 
a Charter of Incorporation was granted 
to this town it was insisted that the 
people should be called together at stated 
periods for the purpose of exercising 
control over that Corporation ; and at the 
present moment they had it, on the 
authority of the Chancellor of the Duehy, 
that actually towns with a population of 
13,000 were governed by parish meet- 
ings. In these circumstances, therefore, 
he did not know what became of the 
omnium gatherum statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It so 
happened that the system of government 
in the New England States was some- 
what different from what it was in the 
South of America, and, he thought, 
further West. But it was in New 
England alone that these parish meet- 
ings still governed the local communities. 
Now, the Chancellor of the Duchy had 
gone into this subject very thoroughly, 
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and what was his deliberate opinion 
about it? In the first place, he said 
that up to 700 or 800 electors that was 
the very best system of government— 
that was, that the parish meeting was 
much better than the Parish Council. 
The right hon. Gentleman had distinctly 
made that statement, and he did not now 
contradict it. [Mr. Bryce was under- 
stood to dissent.] He would read what 
the Chancellor of the Duchy said— 

“Of the three or four types or systems of 
local government which I have described, that 
of the town or townships with its popular pri- 
mary assembly is admittedly the best. It is 
the cheapest and the most effective ; it is the 
most educative to the citizens who bear a part 
init, The town meeting has been not only the 
source, but the school of democracy. They join 
in local government, and learn from it how 
government must be carried on, and in particular 
how discussion must be conducted in meetings 
and its results tested at elections. The town 
meeting has been the most perfect school of 
self-government in any modern country.” 

It was because he and his hon. Friends 
wanted to retain this system for the 
English villages that they advovated the 
system of parish meetings. Look at the 
strange position of the Government. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said—* I am all for representative 
government,” and apparently the matter 
was settled. But they wanted the 
people interested in the villages to 
have a voice in the matter, and not 
to be left to the President of the 
Local Governmeat Board alone. Their 
complaint was that, instead of giving 
them fresh powers, the Bill was taking 
away the powers they had already, and 
before doing that they ought to have the 
right which was suggested in the Amend- 
ment—of deciding whether they would 
have them or not. They were giving 
the parish larger powers no doubt, but 
yet, at the very moment they were 
doing this, they decreased the power of 
the individual parishioner. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
talked about representative government. 
He was not so very sure that these 
Parish Councils were to be so very 
representative. Certainly in the small 
villages there would be great risk that 
they would not be representative of the 
people at all. They, no doubt, elected 
the members of the Council, but they did 
not choose the Chairman, the man with 
the two votes. Again, even the Chair- 
man need rot necessarily be an elected 
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representative at all, for they had power 
to go outside their body to elect a 
Chairman, and this man would have two 
votes against one vote which each mem- 
ber would have who was elected by the 
parish itself. He did not call that repre- 
sentative government. In small bodies 
like this the vote of one man might turn 
the scale. But if a death or vacancy 
occurred, there was to be no election, but 
a member was to be co-opted—with the 
casting vote of the Chairman. What 
were their powers? As his hon. Friend 
said, they were mere voters, and nothing 
else. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board stipulated that the 
parish meeting should be held once a 
year at any rate; but he wanted to know 
what for? All the parish meeting 
would be called together for would be to 
elect certain men, and not to discuss the 
affairs of the village. If that were the 
case, why did they want the parish meet- 
ing at all? They did not have official 
meetings for Corporations or even for 
Members of Parliament, and he did not 
believe that elections would take place 
at these parish meetings. A Bill of this 


kind ought to have two objects: (1) to 
give increased powers to the parishioners ; 


and (2) to educate and train the 
parishioners in the proper exercise of the 
powers given them. He held that this 
Bill did not give increased powers to the 
parishioners, and that such a_ parish 
meeting as was stipulated for did not 
give them the education which was 
desired, and did not give them an interest 
in their own affairs. Where were the 
parishioners to go to have their train- 
ing ? If they were to be trained, the 
parish meetings must be called more 
than once a year; bet if they were 
held frequently, there would be nothing 
to do. There was another reason 
why these affairs should be conducted in 
parish meetings and not in Parish 
Councils, In the first place, it was neces- 
sary to educate the parishioners as much 
as possible. That chance had _ been 
neglected. It was also necessary to 
bring rich and poor together as much 
as possible, and if they did not get 
opportunities for coming together in 
parish meetings they would get them 
nowhere, Another reason why the parish 
affairs should be conducted in the parish 
meeting was that they could provide for 
@ minority representation. ‘This was a 
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necessity where they dealt so largely 
with property, and where the classes 
were so sharply divided. He knew it 
was impossible to introduce this minority 
representation into the Parish Council, 
but in the parish meeting they could 
get the very best form of miuority 
representation. There each class could 
attend and state its case, and no class 
would be left out, whereas, if they 
merely had Parish Councils it was quite 
clear they would have a number of men 
who would not be representative of the 
whole interests of the parish. These, 
he submitted, were very good reasons 
why they should follow the American 
principle. He hoped, before the discussion 
closed, they should have some statement 
from the Chancellor of the Duchy, who 
ougbt to be able to show them why 
what was a good and workable system 
in America should be so inappropriate 
in this country. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, the first half 
of this Amendment they should have to 
discuss over again in a more reasonable 
form on the proposal of the right hon, 
Member for Halifax, and he should, 
therefore, say nothing with regard to it 
on this occasion except this: The pre- 
sent Amendment was unlimited res 
garded population and area, and it seemed 
to him so clearly unacceptable that they 
ought not to spend time in discussing it. 
With regard to the second part, he ouly 
rose for the purpose of entering « personal 
caveat with regard to the compulsory 
grouping of two parishes and the pro- 
vision that it should be compujsory to 
obtain the consent of the parishes before 
they could be grouped. The President 
of the Local Government Board had 
alluded to an Amendment on which he 
would state his reason for his view. On 
the Second Reading he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman assented to the sugges 
tion which he (Sir C. Dilke) ventured to 
put before the House, that there were 
extreme cases in which it was difficult to 
ask for the consent of a parish in group- 
ing, and, personally, on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment he should be 
inclined to re-state cases of that kind, 
On the present occasion he would only 
put in this caveat. There were parishes 
so absurdly small that a local consent 
was really no consent at all. But there 
were other cases which would have to be 
mentioned later, where there was no 


as 
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real freedom on the part of a very 
small parish in the consideration of this 
question. There were rural parishes, 
besides the case of the parish he men- 
tioned on the Second Reading, where 
there would be only one elector, and other 
eases occurred to him which went to 
show that they would not get local con- 
sent to grouping. There were two 
eases which occurred to him, in one of 
which the whole parish belonged to a 
single landowner, and in which the whole 
of the persons belonging to that parish 
were servants or lived in cottages of that 
single owner. In cases of that sort there 
would be no real freedom on the part of 
the parish in expressing its opinion 
against grouping. It would be the 
interest and the desire of the landowner 
that the parish should not be grouped 
with any other, and he feared if it were 
not grouped there could be no real active 
local life in that parish. He could give 
another case of a similar kind. Both 
these were cases of fewer than 100 in- 
habitants, but one of them came near the 
100 limit. It appeared to him there was 


a case to be made out later on as regarded 
populations of less than 150 or 100 in- 


habitants on this question of compulsory 
grouping. It seemed to him inconve- 
nient they should discuss the Amend- 
ment at greater length, because the first 
part appeared clearly unacceptable by the 
House, and the question of grouping had 
better be discussed|when they came to 
it on the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
understand by what means the right hon. 
Baronet has gathered that this Amend- 
ment is unacceptable to the House. I 
am sure he has not gathered it from the 
character of the arguments against it. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE observed that there 
was no limit of population in the Amend- 
ment, whilst several of the hon. Members 
who had addressed the House had said 
there should be a limit of population. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not re- 
collect observations of that kind from any 
hon. Gentleman, and when I turn to the 
arguments against the Amendment I 
must say, with an unprejudiced mind, 
that they have made a very poor show 
indeed. No practical argument has been 
adduced at all. All the arguments have 
been of a purely theoretical character, 
based upon special views with regard to 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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representative government or govern- 
ment by assemblies, which happened to 
be entertained by the Treasury Bench, 
with the exception, of course, of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, that most un- 
lucky author, who appears to me to be 
compelled to oppose in Office almost 
every doctrine which he has advo- 
cated when in a position of greater 
freedom. I would’ very _ respect- 
fully put before the Committee one 
or two observations which I think 
ought to make them pause before they 
reject the first part of the Amendment, 
either in the form proposed by my hon, 
Friend or in some more restricted form 
which may be proposed later. My argu- 
ment will be applicable to both forms 
which this Amendment may take. We 
have been told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill that he has 
strong feelings in favour of representa- 
tive government, and therefore he will 
not tolerate any form of government 
that was not representative. He 
appears to forget that representative 
government is simply a dodge to get 
over the impossibility of people directly 
managing their own affairs. No theorist 
has ever pretended that representative 
government is in itself the best form of 
government. It is the only practical 
form of dealing with a large number of 
persons. Undoubtedly the effect of 
representative government is to take 
away from the electors the large power 
which they would have if they were 
allowed to act directly in their own 
affairs. The only reason why we tolerate 
representative government—which is a 
departure from true democracy—is that 
true democracy, when dealing with large 
numbers, is an unworkable machine. 
Therefore, in every case in which you 
ean work that machine without represen- 
tative government you are giving to the 
people a larger share of that power which 
you profess to wish to accord them 
than you can give by the best form of 
representative government which the 
ingenuity of man has ever devised. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
a speech a short time since in which he 
told us that it would be as idiotic to work 
the affairs of the parish through a parish 
meeting as it would be to do it through a 
posse comitatus. Yet it is in the Bill. 
Even in the very largest parishes the 
posse comitatus is to revise and review 
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the decisions of the Parish Council, and 
if it was capable of revising the 
acts of the Parish Council, why should 
it not take the initiative in those very 
matters, and discuss those matters which 
it will have to discuss later on? This 
argument has not been touched upon or 
in any way answered by speakers on the 
other side of the House. There is 
another argument of a very practical 
kind which I have not heard mentioned. 
The main objection—not the only one, 
but the main one—to this Bill is that it 
will increase the cost of local govern- 
ment in the counties, and it will increase 
it at a time when rural society is very 
little able to bear any increase. Surely 
it is our duty to diminish that cost in 
every possible way in our power. There 
is one form of expense which would be 
thrown on the parish by this Bill, with 
which no one has any sympathy, and 
that is the cost of election. I do not 
know that any estimate of that cost has 
been laid before the House, of the 
cost of taking a ballot ; but, judging by 
the analogy furnished by County Council 
and Parliamentary elections, it will not 
be ineonsiderable, and this will absorb a 
very large proportion of the resources of 
the parish itself. That is thrown away, 
and is absolutely unproductive, and does 
not leave a residue of good to the parish. 
If you can avoid that, and if the people 
can have the advantage of managing 
their own affairs without the  ex- 
pense of an election, you will con- 
fer a very great advantage upon them. 
Therefore, on grounds of theory, demo- 
cratic theory, and of cheapness, I would 
press this Amendment, or some other 
Amendment on similar lines, on the at- 
tention of the Government. The right 
hon. Baronet has referred to the question 
of numbers, but I do not think that 
numbers give a fair test of the necessi- 
ties and wants of a parish. In some 
parishes the population gets scattered 
over a large area, and a Parish Council 
might be necessary ; but I can conceive 
other places, populous centres, where 
the principle of the parish meeting could 
be carried out without the slightest in- 
convenience to any human being. The 
numerical limit, therefore, is avery crude 
and imperfect test of the wants of a 
parish. I do not know whether the 
House will take that view. But if not, 
I would advise my hon. Friend to reserve 
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taking a decision until an Amendment 
has been reached, by which some limit, 
however imperfect, is imposed. 

THe CHANCELLOR or _ rue 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. J. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.): I want to call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that we are not discussing the ad- 
vantages of parish meetings or what 
might be done by them. We are dis- 
cussing upon this Amendment the ques- 
tion as to whether there must not be in 
every parish some executive machinery. 
It was quite impossible to work a system 
of local parish government without 
having some executive authority to carry 
out the decision of the meeting, and that 
is the point upon which the Committee 
is now engaged. In the United States, 
wherever there is a town meeting there 
are executive officers, selected men, and 
men who are elected annually. We 
cannot have a system of local government 
without having some such executive 
authority for carrying out the decisions 
arrived at. That is the point with 
which the Committee is dealing. If we 
do not establish a Parish Council we must 
have some other executive machinery— 


some authority for carrying out the 
scheme of government before us. That 


is the question. [Cries of No!” ] Yes, 
that is the object. If you do not have a 
Parish Council, you must have some 
other machinery, and, whatever you 
have, it will only be a Council ander 
another name. The Government have 
come to the conclusion that the limit of 
200 is the best that can be done; it is 
necessary to provide some machinery, 
and we have thought it better to proceed 
on these lines. There are a great many 
parishes in which it would be impossible 
to get all the inhabitants to assemble 
at one point; and we have laid down 
the machinery in such cases under the 
name of Parish Councils. 

*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. H. Lawson) 
had made allusions pointing to the land- 
lords of Gloucestershire, and their desire, 
as he put it, to prevent the creation of 
Parish Councils. As a constituent of 
the hon. Member, he wished to protest 
against that. 

Mr. H. LAWSON said, he was not 
referring to the landlords of Gloucester- 
shire ; he spoke generally. 
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*Mr. WHITMORE said, the landlords 
of Gloucestershire desired to do all they 
could to give due effect to this Bill. 
The hon. Member did undoubtedly refer 
to “close” parishes, and certainly in- 
sinuated that some of the landlords would 
do their best in such villages to endea- 
vour to prevent the creation of such 
Councils. His own impression was that 
if the principal landowner in a close 
parish wished to have an easy time of it 
he would put pressure on the people to 
get a Parish Council. He could not 
understand on what sort of Liberal or 
Radical principle hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were denying to the people them- 
selves the option of saying whether they 
would be governed by a Parish Council 
or a parish meeting. He could not con- 
ceive a more complete misconception of 
the reading of the Amendment and of the 
machinery of the Bill than that of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken. The question was not as to 


furnishing machinery, but as to whether 
they ought to have Local Option, and while 
in his own parish he should prefer to see a 
Council created, he thought the decision 
should be left to the parish itself. 


*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said the principle underlying 
this Bill was, as he understood, that 
of self-government for the villages, and 
there appeared to be a general disposi- 
tion to co-operate upon that ground. 
He had, it uppeared to him, listened 
to more liberal sentiments on the subject 
from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House than from this (the Government) 
side. When those of them who had 
addressed many meetings in the villages 
spoke about Parish Councils there, what 
they meant was the parishioners in 
council. | When he heard his own side 
contending for elected Councils he felt 
bound to say that he preferred the open 
meeting of the parishioners. He thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
have felt himself very hard up for 
argument when he spoke as he did in re- 
gard to their Amendment. The villagers 
naturally wanted, where they could, to do 
their own duty themselves ; not to dele- 
gate it to a handful of their number. That 
was the feeling in his part of the country, 
where the villages were small. He liked 
the Amendment also because it did not 
draw a hard-and-fast line as to population, 
but left it to the villagers to say whether 
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they preferred one system or the other, 
That was eminently a matter to be dealt 
with by the people themselves. The 
meeting of the parishioners would be one 
of the educational features associated with 
the working of this Bill. It would avoid 
the expense and jealousies that would 
arise under elections, and would have other 
advantages which would be apparent, he 
thought, to hon. Members. He was in 
favour of the parish deciding for itself 
the manner in which it wished to be 
governed. Let the parish have all the 
powers proposed to be conferred under this 
Bill, but let it exercise them in its own way. 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the hon. Member for Hereford had 
referred particularly to a village in which 
he (Sir R. Temple) was deeply interested, 
for he was born within a short distance 
of it, and for the past seven years he had 
represented it, and the Division it was 
in, in the House of Commons, and had 
canvassed every house in it, so that he 
ought to know it. There they had a 
well-populated, wealthy, public-spirited 
village, with several hundred inhabitants 
—1,200, he believed. It had been the 
custom for that village to look after its 
own interests, to appoint its Executive 
Committee and do its own work. Was 
it reasonable that such a village as that 
should be refused the option that was 
claimed ? Ought it uct to be allowed, if 
it wished, to retain its position as it now 
was? Should it not be allowed to select 
its own form of government; to say 
whether it would go on as at present, or 
whether it would adopt a Parish Council ? 
Suppose they in that village were to say 
that they would not have Parish Councils ; 
that they would prefer to adopt the 
example cited by the Chancellor of the 
Duchy. Why should they not have an 
optional voice ? He said it was nothing 
short of tyranny to try to prevent such a 
village having an optional voice in refer- 
ence to its own form of government. 
Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he wished to repudiate the accusa- 
tion brought against landowners by the 
hon. Member (Mr. H. Lawson). Such 
speeches would not secure co-operation 
in different parts of the House. He 
(Mr. Heneage) had received far more 
communications from the landowners in 
close parishes than from those of large 
and populous parishes in favour of Parish 
Councils. He thought, if the progress of 
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the Bill was to be expedited, it would be 
well that they should not have three 
Ministers rising on every possible 
Amendment, and speaking in three 
different tones. That was not likely to 
facilitate the passage of the Bill through 
Committee. The President of the Local 
Government Board knew the Bill best, 
and he should be allowed to deal with it. 
With regard to the 200 limit, he hoped 
it would be still further lowered. Whilst 
he had the strongest desire that every 
parish should have a Council if it 
desired, and whilst’ he hoped that would 
be carried into effect, he could not agree 
with the second part of the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
County Council might provide Parish 
Councils to parishes that were grouped, 
provided the parishes consented. But he 
gave no power of initiative. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: Yes; there is 
an Amendment on the Paper giving it. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was glad to 
hear it. He did not know that that was 
the case, but he would take the right 
hon. Gentleman’s word for it. He could 
not support the Amendment as it stood, 
and he hoped that it would be withdrawn, 
so that they might proceed to other im- 


portant Amendments. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, the Govern- 


ment, when reviewing this Debate, 
would regret two things. They would 
regret greatly the intervention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the pro- 
ceedings, and they would regret that the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had written a book. For the last evil 
there was.no remedy, but the other might 
be averted by judicious representations, 
which he could not help thinking would 
be made. What was the real nature of 
the conflict in which they were engaged ? 
It was a conflict between the two 
antagonistic principles of liberty and 
coercion. The advocates of liberty and 
freedom were on this occasion the Con- 
servative Party, as they always had been 
and would be, and the advocates of 
coercion and compulsion were the great 
Radical Party—with the exception of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Everett). 
For his own part, he was sorry they were 
not to have a Division on this important 
question ; but he hoped they would have 
another and more favourable oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion upon it. 
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Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
understood that a good part of the dis- 
eussion really did not refer to the 
Amendment on the Paper at all. In his 
opinion, the Amendment made no pro- 
vision for conferring on the parish meet~ 
ing the powers given by the Bill to the 
Parish Council. He, therefore, opposed 
the Amendment, which would postpone 
indefinitely the application of the 
measure to a great number of parishes. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
could not embody a Local Government 
Bill in one Amendment. 


Mr. PICTON said, although he liked 
the idea of small meetings acting for 
small parishes, he could not support the 
Amendment. 


ComMANDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the difference between 
both sides of the House might be settled on 
another Amendment. The point was one 
of principle, affecting all the parishes in 
the country. The supporters of the 
clause did not wish that parishes 
should part for all time with a 
certain amount of power, and place it 
in the hands of the Parish Councils. 
His main objection was, that he did not 
like to see the parishes parting with a 
certain amount of power to Parish 
Councils for all time. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
had said that later on they would be able 
to discuss what authority they should 
give to the Parish Councils, and what 
authority they should give to the parish 
meeting, but whatever they decided now 
as to the power in the Parish Council, 
that would go for all time. Their con- 
tention was, that the source of power 
ought to be in the parish meeting, and 
that the parish meeting ought to be 
allowed to devote so much of its powers 
as it desired to the various committees it 
might appoint. That was the difference 
between them and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. That right hon. Gentleman 
and other Members of the Government 
were in error when they said that this 
matter was not disenssed on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. As 2 matter of fact, 
the question was raised by the right hon 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax, and 
the views urged then were those he 
(Commander Bethell) was urging now— 
namely, that the source of power ought 
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to remain in the parish meetings. He| ment on the Paper in the name of the 
took the opportunity upon the Amend-| President of the Local Government 
ment of his hon. Friend, which he hoped | Board, they would see that the right hon. 
would be carried to a Division, of urging | Gentleman proposed to introduce the 
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the principle. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he had | 
always held that this Bill had been 
brought forward behind the backs of 
the parishioners. They had not been | 
sufficiently consulted, and they hardly | 
knew what was contained in the measure. 
And when the parish meetings were got 
together they would not be free. They 
would be obliged to do what the Bill 


arranged that ‘they should do, and they | 


would not have sufficient volition of their 
own. The Bill laid down positively that 
the parishes were to take a certain 
course, whether they approved it or not, 
and that appeared to him to be very like 
dragooning the parishioners. 


the thorough goodwill of those who 
were to administer it, but it would not | 
work well if the Parish Council was 
forced upon an unwilling parish, and that | 
was what the Bill proposed to do. The 
hon. Member for Leicester seemed to 


think that there was some confusion as | 


to the issue on which they were going to 
divide. But the issue was quite 
simple. It was whether they should 
adopt the word “ may ” or “shall.” 
All the arguments which 
submitted in the House had been in 


favour of local option on this matter. | 


The Government had proceeded on the 
plan of the Vestry, but they had taken 
away the truly democratic principle 
which existed in the parish and turned it 
upside down ; 
liberty which the Church had given and 
which the parishioners had always en- 
joyed. ‘There were many clauses in the 
Bill which would vest great executive 
power in the parish meeting, and he 
sincerely hoped that, instead of insisting 
on the unpopular, undemocratic principle 
proposed in the Bill, the Government 
would even yet make some concession 
in the interest of the freedom of the 
parish. If they refused to make a con- 
cession he hoped the Committee would | 
carry the Amendment. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, he thought the Government were 
taking up an illogical position. If the | 
Committee would turn to the Amend- | 


Commander Bethell 


If the | 


measure was to work well it must enlist | 


had been | 


they had taken away that | 


| principle of local option in rural parishes 
| where there was a population of less 
than 200. But when they came to the 
| big parishes the right hon. Gentleman 
| would not allow that principle to prevail. 
If the Bill was to secure the goodwill of 
the people the Amendment should be 
| accepted. They would then have local 
option all round, and that would satisfy 
the rural population much more than the 
| passing of the Bill in its present shape. 
*Mr. RANKIN _ (Herefordshire, 
Leominster) said, he wished to 
draw attention to a point of practical 
|importance in connection with the 
| Amendment. There would be some 
difficulty in carrying out the second part 
of it as to allowing parishes to group 
themselves, as such grouping might not 
be in accordance with a scheme of the 
County Council, aud he would, there- 
fore, advise the hon. Member to leave 
it out. One of sucha group of parishes 
| might be in a different county district to an 
adjoining parish which it was proposed to 
group with it, and the circumstances of 
the two might be different. If the hon. 
| Member went to a Division on the 
| first part of his Amendment he (Mr. 
| Rankin) should support him, as he 
believed it would give the parishes an 
| option which they greatly desired. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
| he thought the Amendment, proposing as 
|it did to allow the parishes to do what 
| they thought best for themselves, was so 
obviously reasonable that the Govern- 
ment must have some extraordinary 
| Feasou for not at once accepting it. He 
believed the fact was that the Govern- 
ment really wanted to promote, not local 
government but Party government. 
They thought that by forcing a Parish 
Council on a parish against the wishes 
of the people—especially a parish which 
was thoroughly peaceable and iu which 
| the landlord was doing much good—they 
‘might possibly introduce demagogues 
| who would create an agitation there for 
Six people out of every 





Party purposes. 
| 40 in the parishes would become Coun- 
cillors, and the Government thought that 
by making all these local politicians they 
would be creating a grand army who 
would be moved by gratitude to support 
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them at the next Election. 
believed, was at the bottom 
obstinacy of the Government. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON asked for leave 
to withdraw the latter part of the 
Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot do that. The Committee is 
now in possession of the whole Amend- 
ment, and without the leave of the Com- 
mittee no part can be withdrawn. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
perhaps it would be well for the hon. 
Member not to press the Amendment to 
a Division. If they could have divided 
on the first part it would, perhaps, have 
been well for the Committee to have 
accepted the Amendment. Seeing, how- 
ever, that the second part was somewhat 
positive as to grouping, and that a 
large number of Members insisted that 
there should be absolute freedom on the 
point, and seeing, also, that the Amend- 
ment contained no limit as to the size of 
the parish, though the principle of the 
Amendment was good, he thought it 
would be wise not to ask the House to 
divide. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet) said, that if the Amendment 
were carried to negative certain words 
in the clause, and the words proposed by 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. G. Lawson) 
became the substantive Question, he (Mr. 
Lowther) should move to leave out the 
second part, as he was dead against 
grouping. In supporting the Amend- 
ment he would do so only so far as the first 
portion was concerned, and if it were 
carried, as he hoped it would be, he 
would move an Amendment at the end. 


This, he 
of the 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 179 ; 
Noes 99.—( Division List, No. 319.) 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE rose to move 
an Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY rose 
of Order. He said, 
Amendment on the Paper which 
came before that of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Hobhouse). [Cries of “ Order !”"] 
He was not going into his Amendment, 
but he wanted to know as a point of 
Order why he bad been passed over, 
because his was a totally different Amend- 
ment from the one which they had been 
dliscussing. 


VOL. XVIII. [rourtn SERIES, ] 


to a point 


he had = an 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : Two hon. Mem- 
| bers have Amendments to leave out the 
same words, and one proposes to insert 
words as well. He has the priority. 

Mr. HANBURY: My point is this, 
and I want to have the ruling of the 
Chair upon it: Do I understand your 
ruling to be that supposing a Member 
moves to omit certain words for one 
purpose and that Amendment is not 
carried, it is impossible for anybody for 
another purpose to move to omit these 
words afterwards ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly ; that 
is distinctly the Rule. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he wished 
to move, in page I, line 9, to leave out 
“shall,” and insert “may.” This was 
the first of a series of Amendments he had 
put on the Paper at the request of the 
County Councils Association. The 
County Councils Association was a non- 
Party body, consisting of men who had 
had experience in the working of county 
institutions. He should, therefore, like 
the Committee to consider what he had 
to say as having more weight than if it 
were merely the expression of his own 
individual view. The Association were — 
of opinion, in the first place, that parishes 
should not be grouped without the con- 
sent of the parish meeting. On that 
point the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had met them most amply, and he 
(Mr. Hobhouse) desired to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the con- 
cession the right hon.Gentieman had made. 
The second point urged by the County 
Councils Association was that very small 
parishes should not be obliged to have a 
Parish Council. The line the Associa- 
tion would like to draw would be based 
on the principle that where a parish had 
not more electors in it than could con- 
veniently meet in a single room, and 
exercise such powers as were vested in 
the parish meeting, such parish should 
have the option of saying whether it 
should have a Council or not. In a 
word, the County Councils Association 
would give a parish meeting to every 
parish, but left to every parish under a 
certain limit of population to decide whe- 
ther or not it would have a Parish Council. 
The limit of population suggested was 500, 
which would mean an electorate of about 
100. The County Councils Association 
considered that only a certain portion of 
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these electors would attend; that if 
they all attended it would not be a 
very tumultuous assembly, and that 
those who attended would very likely 
wish to look after their own concerns, so 
far as they could do so without dele- 
gating them to a Committee. It might 
be said that this parish meeting could 
not exercise executive powers itself. 
But the meeting would have power to 
appoint a committee for any purpose, and 
the advantage of the committee would 
be that the people would not be bound to 
delegate their powers to a small] body of 
persons composing the Parish Council, 
and then have nothing more to do with 
these powers throughout the year. But 
besides the committee there would be a 
chairman, and they could make that 
chairmana very responsible person. It 
had been urged as an objection to this 
proposal that the meeting could not 
delegate to a committee powers which 
they did not possess themselves. But 
it was intended to propose that the 
powers already given to the meeting 
under Clause 18 should be extended by 
the addition of all the powers exercised 
by a Parish Council, so that it would be 


possible for the meeting to exercise all 
these powers, but in a different way. 
From a democratic point of view, and 
from an educational point of view, there 
woulda be a great advantage in discussing 
parish matters in parish meeting rather 


than in Parish Council. What was 
wanted was to interest as many people as 
possible in their own local affairs, and 
it was, therefore, better to give everybody 
at least the chance of discussing these 
affairs. In these small parishes there 
were not many attractions, and people 
would be very glad to meet together for 
the purpose of discussing their local 
affairs. He was quite sure that if the 
villagers in such parishes found they had 
to delegate all their affairs at the begin- 
ning of the year to a Parish Council 
they would be very much disappointed. 
He deprecated making a cast-iron rule for 
parishes whose population was so small 
that Parish Councils might not be neces- 
sary. In the large parishes it was, no doubt, 
desirable to work through representative 
institutions, and he believed, on the 
whole, that above the line of a 500 popu- 
lation representative institutions began 
to be necessary. On the question of 
the limit of population, he would point 
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out that the position was somewhat 
altered. In his opinion, and that of many 
others, 300 was altogether too high when 
the Government proposed compulsory 
grouping of small parishes. But now 
that the Government had wisely decided 
to drop the proposal for compulsory 
grouping, the question of the limit of 
population appeared in a different light. 
It was necessary that they should take a 
much higher limit in giving parishes the 
option of deciding whether or not they 
would have Parish Councils, though the 
exact number might be open to discussion 
and fixed at a later stage. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out the word “shall,” and 
insert the word “ may.”—(Mr. H. Hob- 
house.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘shall’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As I under- 
stand it, this Amendment is one of a series 
of Amendments which are to be taken 
together in order to understand the scheme 
proposed. Practically the scheme is that 
the population below which there shall 
not be, compulsorily, a Parish Council is 
to be 500. The Government’s original 
proposition was 300 ; the amended propo- 
sitien of the Government is 200, and now 
there is a proposal that it should be 500. 
Of course, there is a distinction between 
the last Amendment and this, because the 
last had no limit of population at all ; but 
I think the House discussed that Amend- 
ment with the idea that there should bea 
limit in case the Amendment was accepted. 
I can only repeat what I said on the last 
Amendment. The questionis not an easy 
one to decide, and, in view of the differences 
of opinion which prevail as to where it 
should be compulsory to have a Council, it 
is essentially a matter for compromise. I 
still think 300 was the best figure. I am 
bound to confess that a large number of 
Members thought it too high ; but I think 
it is too much to say that that number was 
objected to because of the proposal for 
grouping the parishes. But, on the whole, 
having modified the number to 200, I 
advise that it would be best to adhere 
to it. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that the view 
taken almost universally in opposition to 
the original figure of 300 was based upon 
the fact that compulsory grouping was 
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contained in the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. The desire then was that the 
number should be as low as possible, in 
order that a great number of parishes 
would escape the proposed compulsion. 
The view held by the Opposition, and 
the view he believed also held by hon. 
Members opposite who represented agri- 
cultural constituencies, was that the 
greatest possible freedom of choice should 
be given to the localities. He thought 
himself that they might very well leave 
the parishes themselves to decide whether 
or not they should have Parish Councils. 
The Amendment, however, would compel 
a village with a population above 500 to 
have a Parish Council, but, on the other 
hand, it would allow parishes under that 
limit to conduct their affairs themselves 
or appoint a committee for the purpose, 
if they thought it best to work in that 
way. That was a very reasonable 
decision at which the Committee might 
arrive. He would urge on the right hon. 
Gentleman that this was a matter of 
greater importance than he seemed to 
think, and he would say, with some 
knowledge of village life, that he believed 
the Government would certainly secure 
greater probability of success for the Bill 
if in this way they gave smaller com- 
munities as much freedom as they could, 
for the Councils forced on parishes against 
their will were foredoomed to failure. 


*Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
was very hopeful, after the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman had received 
the present proposal, that they might be 
on the eve of seeing their way to a 
general agreement, and it would be as 
well on this Amendment—which was 
merely an introductory Amendment—if 
they endeavoured to make clear their 
own views in order that they might see 
how far the Government could accept 
them. From that point of view, he 
would state again the opinions he ex- 
pressed on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, so far as it seemed necessary to 
repeat them. He had been very much 
struck with the resolutions of the County 
Councils’ Association, because they were 
almost identical with the words which he 
used in the Debate on the Second Reading 
of the Bill. He then said that there was 
no particular virtue in having a Parish 
Council where the number of the popula- 
tion was so small that they could meet 
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together without any difficulty. He 
entirely agreed with the views expressed 
by the Leader of the Opposition on the 
subject. He did not want to make a 
fetish of the representative principle. 
It was in some places a matter of con- 
venience and necessity, but where, in 
smaller areas, direct government of the 
people by the people could be secured by 
the parish meeting and an executive 
committee, that was better. It might be 
necessary, if they were to accept the 
Amendment, to obtain the sanction of 
some body like the County Council 
for this course; but that was a matter 
that might be left to the Government. 
It might be more convenient to have a 
figure of population for this purpose, and 
he would be prepared to accept the 
number of 500, and below a population 
of that kind there could be no need to 
have a Parish Council in the nature of the 
body constituted by this Bill. As the Bill 
was at present framed, almost all the 
powers of the parishes—except the func- 
tions of the parish meetings to elect 
Overseers and Parish Councils — were 
possessed by the Parish Council. Could 
any of them doubt that an arrangement 
of that kind was a diminution of the 
self-governing powers ef the people ? 
They had been accustomed to talk all 
over the country of Parish Councils, 
but what they had really meant was 
the parish in council. They did not 
pledge themselves to the interpretation 
of a Parish Council that would appear 
on the face of a statute. What was 
wanted in the very small areas was an 
organisation outside the Parish Council 
—a parish meeting, with a small execu- 
tive committee, which should report to 
the parish assembly at quarterly meetings 
its proceedings for the confirmation of 
the larger body, just as committees of the 
County Councils reported to those bodies. 
He asked the Government, was not 
that a better scheme in small areas 
than the Parish Council? Indeed, 
they might call the executive committee 
a Council if they liked. But what he 
wauted was something that should not be 
created to take the entire power of self- 
government from the population, but 
something that would act as their 
representative and be responsible to 
them. The principle’ of _ self- 
government had been quite as frankly 
expressed on the Opposition side of the 
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House as on the Government Benches. 
It meant that they desired to accustom 
the population to the conduct of the 
public affairs of their own villages 
and parishes. They wanted to bring the 
power of parish government, effective 
and living, to bear on the needs of the 
parish. They wanted to bring all classes 
together for a common purpose in a 
common body, and in a common meeting 
to think and act for the public good. 
He believed that if they gave this power 
to every parish, except a parish so 
ridiculously small that they could not 
find people enough in it to form a meeting 
—the limit might be determined after- 
wards—they would have created a system 
of local self-government which would 
unite all classes, which would train the 
population in a knowledge of public 
affairs, and in a sense of responsibility in 
the conduct of public affairs, and which 
would have an influence—they might call 
it Conservative if they liked, for he did 
not object to true Conservatism—an 
influence that would be Liberal and Con- 
servative at the same time, which would 
redound to the union of all classes, and 
the well-being of the population. 

Str W. HARCOURT : I quite agree 
with my right hon. Friend that each 
parish should have the management of 
it own affairs. The only question is as 
to the best method of carrying that out. 
My right hon. Friend suggests that 
where the population is small and the 
area convenient, what is called a parish 
meeting should conduct the affairs of the 
parish. They are to assemble in a room, 
but what guarantee have you that every 
person in the room is a resident elector ? 

Mr. STANSFELD: That would be 
known when it came to a vote. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: Then you 
must have some power to take care that 
these meetings are attended by nobody 
except those who are qualified electors. 
My right hon. Friend says, further, we 
must have a room that will hold them all. 

Mr. STANSFELD : I proposed the 
appointment of a Committee. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : Then if you 
have a small Committee you get in reality 
a Parish Council under another name. 
This Couneil is practically to do the 
business for the whole parish. The ob- 
jection to this is that the parish delegates 
its powers instead of putting them into 
effect itself. But to return to the state- 
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ment that we must have a room large 
enough to hold all the electors. But let 
us take as a typical case, a parish with a 
population of 500. The electors would 
number probably one in five, and so you 
must have a room capable of accommo- 
dating 100 persons. Is it likely there 
will be such a room in the majority of 
parishes? I have attended a parish 
meeting of three persons, two farmers 
and myself, and we quite filled the room. 


Mr. HANBURY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman know that there will be 
parish meetings under this Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Then for the 
transaction of the business there is to be 
a committee, which would be really a 
Parish Council. This committee will 
have to transact the business, and there- 
fore it will not be done by the whole 
population. How is the option of the 
parish meeting to be exercised, by open 
voting or hy ballot? [Cries of “ By 
ballot!”"] Iam glad to know that that 
position is accepted, because if labourers 
had to give open votes it may be taken 
for granted what the decision will be in 
most cases. I must say that, after the 
strong opinions that have been expressed 
in Debate, the limit of 300 is too high, 
and I do not see how the Committee can 
adopt the higher limit of 500. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had hardly given the Committee 
any assistance by the speech he had just 
delivered. Several questions which he 
had addressed to the Committee were 
answered by Clause 2 of the Bill, which 
made provision for the holding of a parish 
meeting from which non-electors were 
to be ejected. If he would read the 
clause, for which and his colleagues were 
responsible, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would find that provision was 
made for the holding of disorderly parish 
meetings, non-electors were to be turned 
out, riotous scenes were to take place, and 
anybody in the parish was to be allowed 
to go into the meeting at discretion and 
kick up a row. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I did not say 
that. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the summary 
ejection of persons by, he presumed, the 
parish beadle, and evidently the dis- 
orderly element was to be debarred 
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by statute from taking part in the 
meeting. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: That is not 
quite what I said. At any rate, I in- 
tended to convey the idea that the parish 
meeting would be a very small body, and 
it would be easy to decide who had a 
right to be present. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, continuing, said, 
that the right hon, Gentleman’s sugges- 
tions were valuable arguments against 
Clause 2, and might be made a note of 
for use when they came to consider the 
provisions of the Bill as to the constitu- 
tion of the parish meetings. The remarks 
of the right bon. Member for Halifax 
had commended themselves to a large 
section of the Committee who desired te 
approach this question in no Party spirit. 
He himself had far sooner that such a 
question as this should be dealt with by 
a Liberal Government, with a Conserva- 
tive Opposition, because his experience 
was that so-called reforms were in ex- 
tremely dangerous hands when the special 
custodians of the Constitution headed 
the ruck of those who sought the change. 
They all remembered what was called 
the Conservative Surrender Reform of 
1867, and he would therefore prefer to 
approach this question not with a desire 
to reserve it for further consideration by 
a Conservative Government, but rather 
with a view to the practical settlement of 
a difficult and complicated question. 
Now he was bound to say that the sug- 
gestions of the right hou. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax seemed to him to 
meet the requirements of the case. A 
parish meeting embodied all the powers 
a Parish Council would possess, and it 
would exercise them without involving 
the expense of cumbrous machinery which 
a Parish Council must necessarily incur. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the discussion had 
been useful, because it had brought out 
something else besides the cry for Parish 
Councils, a ery by which, in nine cases 
out of ten, outsiders did not know what 
they meant, though, as the right hon. 
Gentleman remarked, what was _ sub- 
stantially meant was a meeting of 
parishioners in Council. He believed, 
after listening to the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not know what 
he meant. He told them that the Parish 
Committee would be the same as the 
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Parish Council; but if that were so, 
they would not want to carry on this 
discussion, The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax had abundantly 
made it clear that the parish meeting 
was the old plan of the people managing 
their own affairs. If they appointed a 
Parish Council for 12 months, they 
would see very little of the Parish Coun- 
cil, which might sometimes do things in 
the names of the parishioners which the 
latter were not aware of. On the other 
hand, in the committee the interest would 
be continuous. The only thing a com- 
mittee was appointed for was as a mere 
executive to carry out the affairs of the 
parish, and, in the interval between the 
reports, the people of the parish would 
have a continuing and abiding interest in 
its affairs. The responsibility would not 
be removed from them. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Somerset 
and the consequent ones were carried, the 
words in the Clause would read thus— 

“There shall be a parish meeting for every 

rural parish, and there may be a parish com- 
mittee for every rural parish, and there shall be 
a Parish Council for every rural parish with a 
population of 500.” 
The opinions of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax necessarily carried 
great weight with them, and no doubt in 
fixing the population at 500 he had 
chosen a right number for mere mecha- 
nical reasons, but personally he was not 
sure that 500 would not be rather too 
high. ‘The expense of a poll in a large 
parish was greater, in proportion, than in 
a smaller one; and he thought con- 
siderable expense would attach to the 
frequent polls that would be taken under 
the ballot. There was, however, a good 
deal in the remark of the Member for 
Halifax that the matter did not rest 
merely on population. He would heartily 
support the Amendment, which was 
difficult for the Government to resist on 
any of the principles laid down by them. 
If the Amendment were carried, he 
hoped there would be some Amendment 
to reduce somewhat the suggested 
number of 500. 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey) said, he did not think it right 
to assume that a poll would necessarily 
be resorted to in many cases. It was not 
a matter of course that parish matters 
would be discussed in a Party spirit, 
because those taking part in the meeting 
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would not be mere delegates ; they would, 
on the contrary, be managing their own 
affairs. They were, he hoped, returning 
very much to the old system, the title of 
which was “ The meeting of the inha- 
bitants in Vestry assembled,” and which 
was undoubtedly the most successful 
local system they had ever had. Under 
this Bill the title would be—* The meeting 
of the parochial electors in parish meeting 
assembled,” and he trusted that thev 
would return to the old system. For 
examples of successive administration 
they must go back to the past. 

Str W. HARCOURT: That was 
universal suffrage. ‘ 

Mr. STEPHENS said, that so far 
from its being universal suffrage, it was 
the vote of the ratepayers, and theirs 
alone, that could be taken. Ratepayers 
alone had a title to be present, and the 
intrusion of unqualified persons was 
jealously looked upon in the Vestries. 
He did not agree with the assumption 
that Parish Councils would better ad- 
minister local affairs than was the case 
under the old system, which possessed 
greater elasticity, and under which the 
work of the parish was divided among 


those who showed aptitude for particular 


branches of it. This Bill was forcing 
the inhabitants to give up the personal 
management of their affairs, and to talk 
of it as a restoration of the rights of self- 
government was quite an insult. It pro- 
posed to convert a deliberative and re- 
sponsible community into an ignorant, 
clamouring mob with a master, and if 
that was to be the effect of the Bill, it 
was certainly not conferring a benefit. 
He believed, however, that it might be 
made to confer a benefit by giving open 
practice in public affairs, instead of con- 
fining the work to a small body, with the 
secrecy which was sure to attend the 
management of affairs in Parish Councils. 
An hon. Member had talked of the subtle 
influences which might be brought to 
bear, but anyone with a knowledge of 
the character of parish meetings would 
understand it was impossible to bring 
such influences to bear, as there were 
sure to be some independent spirits to be 
dealt with. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I just want 
to point out the difficulty in which I 
have found myself in interpreting the 
wishes of hon. Members when viewed by 
the light of the Second Reading Debate 
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The right hon. Member for Bordesley, in 
the course of that Debate, said 

“Tt would be better that all parishes above 

200 should have separate Parish Councils, but 
that no smaller parish should be grouped with- 
out its consent.” 
That is exactly what the Government 
has proposed; and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman now makes a speech, censuring 
the Government for what it has done. 
Under these circumstances, I wish to be 
informed whether the proposer and sup- 
porters of the Amendment adhere to the 
limit of 500 or not. I have only made 
these few remarks in order to justify my 
action in the matter. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the point at issue was 
not the giving of an option. That did 
not enter into the Debate at all. The 
point was the point as to grouping. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bordesley Division recommended, 
and what the Government proposed, was 
that only all parishes with a population 
above 200 should have a Parish Council, 
and that no parish should be grouped 
without its own consent. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he conceived the Amendment to be 
simply a declaration of the right of every 
parish to have a Parish Council if it 
desired. That was the point to be 
decided. The limit of population ought 
to be discussed hereafter. 

*Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes) said, he hoped that in the 
matter now under consideration the 
Government would accept no compromise 
of any sort. What they wanted in 
parishes was a small and practical body 
which would transact the business of the 
parish in the shortest possible space of 
time, and with the least amount of fric- 
tion. In a comparatively large and 
unwieldy body, such as an assembly of 
the whole of the parishioners, business 
would be done slowly, with a good deal 
of friction, and unnecessary delay 
and expense. He hoped, therefore, the 
Government would stand firm to the 
principle of Parish Councils in all 
parishes where there was a population of 
300. With regard to the grouping of 
parishes, he still adhered to the principle 
that they should not be compulsorily 
grouped. His objection to the original 
clause had been met, and he was in 
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favour of the original provision of the 
Bill, plus the Amendment of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
A good deal had been said about a Parish 
Committee being established. It seemed 
to him that if they had a Parish Council, 
they would get a set of men who would 
be more directly responsible to the 
electors than if they delegated the powers 
to a Parish Committee, and for that 
reason, if for no other, he urged the 
Government to stick to their original 
Amendment. Some objection had been 
urged as to the expenses of elections, and 
he was quite ready to admit that under 
the scale which now existed with regard 
to School Boards, as fixed by the Edu- 
cation Department, the expense of elec- 
tions was unnecessarily large. But he 
would give an instance of a parish in his 
own county where a School Board was 
brought into being without the interven- 
tion of the Education Department at 
all—a Voluntary School Board. The 
cost of the election, instead of being, as 
it would have been under the Local 
Government School Board scale, some 
£7 or £8, was conducted at an expense 
of 35s., for which sum 12 people were 
elected at a contested election. Now, if 
that could be done at a School Board 
election by the voluntary action of the 
parishioners of the parish it could be done 
by parochial electors of the parish under 
this Bill, and in the Amendment which 
he had on the Paper he suggested the 
scale of fees chargeable at these elections 
should be left to the parochial electors, 
and not left to the Local Government 
Board. The principle of that Amend- 
ment being accepted, he thought a great 
part of the objection to the Parish 
Council—namely, the expense of the 
elections, would be obviated, and it would 
be possible to obtain a body of men com- 
petent to deal with the business, and 
practically the best intellect of the parish 
would be brought to bear upon the cheap 
and effective management of the powers 
given to the Parish Council under the Bill. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) said, his friends on his side of 
the House would take into consideration 
the hon. Member’s Amendment when it 
came before them, because he was sure 
they all wished these elections should be 
carried out with as little expense as 
possible. In the Bill the limit of popula- 
tion was fixed at 300, and the right hon. 
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Gentleman had pointed out that there 
were Amendments to the Bill upon the 
Paper decreasing that figure to 100, and 
increasing it to 1,000. He wished the 
figure kept as high as possible, for 
the reason that he wanted all the 
parishes, or as many parishes as possible, 
to have local option. The Govern- 
ment proposed in their Amendment 
that the small parishes should 
have local option, and hon. Members 
on his side of the House thought the big 
parishes should also have local option. 
Therefore, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would adopt some happy mean, 
and, at all events, fix the figure at 500. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had asked, with regard 
to parish meetings, in what places they 
would be held? He could not help 
thinking the right hon. Gentleman could 
not have studied the Bill properly, because 
if hon. Members referred to Clause 4 they 
would see that provision was made in 
the Bill for these meetings. At the 
present time, in consequence of free edu- 
cation, which had been given to the 


country by the late Government, 
there was a considerable increase 
in school accommodation; and he 


had made a calculation with regard 
to this matter. He imagined that, 
in a parish with a population of 
500, about one-sixth would be children 
of school age, making about 80 scholars. 
In such a parish there would be about 
100 electors, and of those a certain num- 
ber—say, 20 per cent.—would be old, 
sick, or infirm. ‘That would leave 80 
electors, without allowing for absentees, 
and in such a parish, if they had 80 
school children, they must have ac- 
commodation for those children. There- 
fore, so far as he could make out, there 
ought to be no difficulty where there was 
a population of 500 to finda room for 
the meetings. There could be ne 
difficulty, either, in finding out who 
were electors or who were not, 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked 
how it could be discovered whether or 
not the meeting of parochial electors 
would give their consent to the parish 
having a Parish Council? The right 
hon. Gentleman might have asked that 
question of the President of the Local 
Government Board, for he had put 
on the Paper what he might call an 
optional Amendment, requiring consent 
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to be given; he allowed option in the 
ease of small parishes, but not in big 
parishes. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to ask, should such consent be 
given by ballot? Well, hon. Members 
on his side of the House had no fear of 
the ballot, and did not want hole-and- 
corner meetings. If it should be thought 
desirable that the consent should be given 
at the meetings in the smaller parishes 
by ballot, so far as he was concerned 
he would willingly vote for it, but he 
must point out to the President of the 
Local Government Board that the Bill 
did not contain a provision by which the 
consent should be so given. 

Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, that after the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Halifax he 
had hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would have seen his way to make a con- 
cession to them in this matter. The 
Amendment had been most carefully 
considered, and it was the product 
of the County Council Associa- 


tion, which was a non-Party body. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
thrown all sorts of clouds around this 
matter, and 


raised what he (Sir J. 
Dorington) thought somewhat absurd 
notions. If they had a parish meeting of 
500 members in the outskirts of this 
House, elected from the streets of West- 
minster, they would very likely not know 
who the members were, but in their 
villages they knew who everyone was; in 
a village of 500 persons every one knew 
his neighbour, and the general subjects 
which were matters of interest to the 
parish were well talked over and con- 
sidered, and were known a great deal 
better, he might say, than hon. Members 
knew the subjects that came before this 
House. Looking at the matter in that 
way, it was difficult to understand how 
the parish meeting could be incapable of 
managing its own busivess, and why it 
should want a Parish Council. Take a 
Parish Council elected out of some 70 or 
80 householders in the parish. He 
ventured to say these householders would 
be extremely jealous of putting five or 
six persons, their equals in every way, in 
the superior position of Councillors for 
the year. The title itself, they might de- 
pend upon it, would be invidious and 
wholly undesirable. There was not the 
slightest difficulty in the parish meeting 
carrying on most of its business in the 
Mr. Lees Knowles 
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meeting. He lived in a large parish of 
some 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants where 
they had an urban district, and he had 
been accustomed to attend Vestry meet- 
tings where they dealt with questions of 
allotments, parish recreation grounds, and 
charities. They managed to get through 
their business with remarkable satisfac- 
tion; they generally went four or five 
years without any fuss at all, and then 
they would have a noisy meeting where 
grievances would be talked over and dis- 
cussed, and when they were disposed of 
the work would go onagain satisfactorily. 
They had had the management of the 
allotments, and they had so far managed 
them with satisfaction to the parish at 
large, notwithstanding that it had been 
done at the Vestry meeting. It was 
certainly possible for parishes of 500 
inhabitants and less to do _ the 
same thing, and it was unnecessary to go 
into all this expensive machinery unless 
the parish itself absolutely desired it. 
He quoted the other night the example 
of another parish in Gloucestershire 
where they had got a Parish Council, 
and to a certain extent this told against 
himself. The parish elected by ballot 
a Parish Council, and the Councillors 
had met and discussed parish affairs, but 
the same thing could be done under the 
Amendment, because if the. parish de- 
sired it a Council would be elected ; 
whereas if the parish did not desire it, 
then they need not be put to the trouble 
and expense of having it. There would, 
he thought, be no difficulty about a room 
for the inhabitants of a parish of 500 to 
meet in. When they remembered this 
Amendment was recommended by a body 
so essentially of « non-Party character as 
the County Councils Association, he 
thought it came forward with a consider- 
able weight of authority, and it was ably 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld.) 
He could assure the Government that 
they on that side of the House had only 
one desire, that this new scheme should 
restore parish life to their villages, and 
that they should be able to make the 
Bill work in a satisfactory manner, and 
that he believed would be materiaily 
aided by the adoption of the Amendment. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) 
strongly urged the Government not to 
give way upon this Amendment. He 
and many of his friends in the House 
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were strongly in favour of the Village or 
Parish Council in preference to the 
village meeting. One hon. Gentleman 
said he had always spoken to his con- 
stituents about a Village Council as 
the village meeting in council. He 
(Mr. Warner) must disclaim having done 
anything of the sort; he had always 
stated to his constituents that by Village 
Councils he meant elected Councils by 
the village householders, and he should 
be sorry to see anything else. If they had 
a parish meeting they would probably meet 
once a month instead of once a year as 
the Vestry did, and the result would 
be that the management of parish affairs 
would fall into the hands of the busy- 
bodies, to the exclusion of those who, 
though they had the interests of the 
parish at heart, and were important 
people in the parish, were not busybodies. 
Hon. Members on the other side would 
describe that as absurd; but there was 
no doubt that it would be so, because the 
agricultural labourer was very chary of 
exercising an opinion before his supe- 
riors. Certainly a poll could be demanded 
upon any question ; but a parish meeting 
would have to express itself very strongly 
before anyone would dare to demand a 
poll. The Village Council would have a 
great advantage over all this: they would 
be an elected body chosen by the parish- 
ioners, and would be people whom the 
parishioners knew they could trust, and 
with very few exceptions they would not 
only be people known in the parish, but 
would be parishioners. He certainly 
thought these people would do the work 
of the parish quite as well, if not better, 
than the chance delegation or committee 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). 
These men would be in office for a year, 
aud if they did their work well they 
would probably be re-elected, and in that 
way they would get continuity. He 
hoped the Government would adopt as 
small a limit as possible for Parish Coun- 
cils. When the limit fell below 200 he 
knew that the electorate would not be 
more than about 40; but if they had a 
parish with more than 40 electors, he 
thought it would be better to have a Parish 
Council rather than the village meeting. 
He believed that everyone on that side 
of the House who knew anything of the 
rural population would favour that view 
of the subject. 
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Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) said that, with all due deference to 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), he did not 
consider the question of the number of 
inhabitants—whether it should be 300 as 
given in the Bill, or any other number— 
was a material question for the Com- 
mittee on the present Amendment. For 
his part, it seemed that the smaller the 
number the better it was for the propo- 
sition of his hon. Friend the Mover of 
the Amendment. It seemed to him 
the Amendment raised a most im- 
portant issue, and the smaller they 
made the number the more favour- 
able it was for the Amendment. What 
was the issue? As he understood it, it 
was the advocacy of democratic priuci- 
ples, pure and simple. The democratic 
form of government was the most honest 
that could be formed, the very best so 
far as intention was concerned, but from 
history they knew that a democracy was 
incapable of managing complicated 
affairs. If they could apply democratic 
principles to this great Empire, he would 
be a democrat, out it had been found by 
experience that while democracy was 
honest it was impracticable. When they 
came to the management of any great 
Empire or any great State affairs, they 
wanted the strength of the Monarchy, and 
the wisdom of the aristocratic form of 
government. [Laughter.] He was 
merely using the language of the school- 
men, aml was not responsible for the 
language. It was a fact, as far as wisdom 
was concerned—he did not mean the 
wisdom of the aristocracy in the vulgar 
sense of the term—the government by 
men selected for their wisdom, for their 
knowledge, and for their position, was a 
system that was all very well when they 
had to deal with the affairs of a great 
Empire ; but when they came to a small 
parish of 200 or 300 inhabitants, where 
was the necessity of the representative 
system ? In the parishes they had the 
opportunity of trying the effect of the 
great democratic principle. What were 
the questions that would come before the 
parish meeting ? What were the questions 
that required the parish to be governed 
by a representative system ? The repre- 
sentative system was only an acknowledg- 
ment that democratic government, pure 
and simple, was absolutely impossible. 
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They introduced that principle because 
of the utter impracticability of pure demo- 
eracy, but it was absolutely unnecessary 
in the government of a poor parish. 
He was very much impressed by the 
point raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
that the parish meeting might, and pro- 
bably would, appoint a Committee. 
Why not? No, said the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), that would be the same as the 
Parish Council. But what would the Parish 
Council do, or what did the County 
Council do? He had the honour to bea 
member of the County Council, and what 
did they do? When they met in their 
County Councils did they discuss the 
various questions ? A letter was read 
from so-and-so, and was referred to the 
Highway Committee ; a letter was read 
from so-and-so, and referred to the 
Asylums Committee, or to some other 
Committee. The business of their 
County Council was reading letters and 
other documents that came before them 
and referring them to a Committee. 
The Committee met, and eventually 
reported to the County Council, and in 
nine cases out of ten nothing further 
occurred than to pass the report of a 
particular Committee, whatever it might 
be. Of course, he did not deny that a 
point might arise now and then on which 
there was a difference of opinion upon 
what the Committee had done, and then 
when the matter came before them the 
County Council did its duty. If there 
was any question really deserving of 
debate it was discussed and debated, and, 
he was happy to say, without heat or 
quarrelling or anything of that kind. 
That being the course of business in the 
case of a County Council, he wanted to 
know what there was in a parish meeting 
where the same thing could not be done ? 
If they had any great question and the 
meeting was in possession of all the facts 
it could decide upon it, and, if necessary, 
a poll could be demanded. He could not 
see why a parish meeting might not 
refer to a Committee just as readily as a 
County Council, and decide important 
questions upon the report of the Com- 
mittee, thereby retaining its jurisdiction 
and control over parish affairs. He ob- 
jected to Parish Councils on the ground 
that they were apt to have rings in the 
parish, as they had them in almost every 
Mr. Ambrose 
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branch of government; whereas if they 
adopted the Amendment they would 
diminish that danger to a very large ex- 
tent. Then there was the question of 
expense, which was important. What 
were they going to do with so many 
elections ? If he were not travelling 
beyond the Amendment he _ was 
bound to say that on reading the 
Bill the one _ feature” that struck 
him most was, that they were all elec- 
tioneering from the beginning to the end 
of the year, and establishing authorities 
that would overlap one another ; there 
was the County Council, and there was 
to be the District Council, the Parish 
Council, and the parish meeting. There 
were to be so many authorities that the 
amount of red tapeism and circumlocu- 
tion that had hitherto prevailed would be 
largely increased, so that instead of being 
an improvement it would be the reverse. 
An objection had been taken that they 
would have to vote in the parish meeting 
openly. To some extent that was an 
objection; that was to say, to those who 
thought that the ballot ought to protect 
them under all circumstances. A man 
need not speak at the parish meeting, or 
vote openly unless he pleased, or if a 
man were not honest he might vote one 
way in the parish meeting and quite 
the opposite by ballot when a poll was 
demanded, just as was done now at Par- 
liamentary and other elections. At the 
parish meeting a man might attend and 
silently listen—as many did in this 
House—and learn wisdom from those who 
had more wisdom, and in time could vote 
according to his conscience. A man 
who was afraid of offending the squire or 
the parson need not say anything, and if 
he had not the courage of his opinions he 
need not demand a poll, but leave that to 
be done by someone else, and in that 
way he would get his opportunity of 
voting by ballot. Another point raised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
as to the provision of a room large enough 
in which to hold the parish meeting. He 
(Mr. Ambrose) did not think there 
would be much difficulty in regard to that, 
for the authorities would have power to 
secure a room large enough, and if they 
had not that power, then it could be 
given to them. He thought that was a 
trifling objection, unworthy a gentleman 
in the position of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He recognised in this 
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Amendment a method of applying 
democratic principles, which he loved, 
provided they could apply them with 
safety. Here was an opportunity of ap- 
plying them, and to see how far hon. 
Members were the true democrats they 
professed he hoped his hon. Friend would 
go to a Division, and if so he should vote 
with him. 

Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) said, that in his opinion it was better 
to have a Parish Council in every parish 
where they could possibly have it, say in 
all parishes above 200. He had dis- 
cussed the subject, more or less, many 
times with his constituents, and had con- 
stantly found the villages were anxious 
to have a Council to represent them, and 
it was only in this House that he had 
found expression given to the belief that 
the people would rather have an orga- 
nised parish meeting rather than a repre- 
sentative Council. He thought it was 
desired on both sides of the House that 
the governing body of the village, 
whether it was a parish meeting ur a 
Parish Council, should be a vigorous, 
capable body, applying itself diligently 
and effectually to the management of 
parish affairs. They had all had ex- 


perience of Committees, and he thought it 
was the universal experience that, pro- 
vided the Committee was large enough to 
represent all the interests it had to repre- 
sent, then it effectually got through its 


work; and he believed, in villages 
especially, a Parish Council of from 5 to 10 
persons was likely to be a more vigorous 
body than a parish meeting of 40 
or 50 men could be expected to be. 
They would at these parish meetings 
have a fluctuating majority. What was 
the reason they had the Vestry Bodies as 
they were at present? It was because 
they were open to everybody who 
liked to go. What was every- 
body’s business was nobody’s business. 
That would be the case in this instance. 
If they had a representative Council they 
would have picked men, men upon 
whom an honour had been conferred, and 
a responsibility imposed, and who would 
see to the business to be transacted with 
greater vigour and efficiency, and dis- 
charge it with a greater amount of dis- 
cretion and caution than they were ever 
likely to have by any other method. It 
was said that the parish meetings could 
delegate business to small Committees. 





Such Committees, however, would be only 
Parish Councils with less responsibility, 
less dignity, and less power, and they 
would be less likely to do their work 
thoroughly and well than those 
Councils as now proposed. Then, 
again, there was the question of 
—he would not say _ intimidation, 
but of timidity. He did not think that 
would apply in the case of the Councils, 
for men of independent minds were more 
likely to be chosen and to be ready to 
offer their services in the matters of the 
parish. This was a question between 
transacting parish affairs by means of 
picked men or by a scratch meeting. It 
was a question which the House of Com- 
mons was capable of deciding, and one 
which could be far better settled there 
than by referring it to any form of local 
option. He was only expressing the 
opinion of his constituents in saying that 
they would be grievously disappointed if 
the question was not decided in the 
manner which he had advocated. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle) said, he hoped that, in the 
course of this Debate, they had convinced 
the Government of the importance of the 
Amendment. From some points of view 
this was one of the most important and 
critical points in the Debate, in the sense 
that if an understanding were now 
arrived at the Bill could be passed within 
a reasonable time. He thought the 
Committee did not realise the enormous 
variety of conditions which existed in the 
country and the distribution of population 
within the different areas. He differed 
from the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, who thought that the present sub- 
ject could be best settled by this House. 
They hesitated to lay down any rigid 
system to be applied to every parish 
alike. A scheme suitable to every 
parish, and which would enable the in- 
habitants of that parish to be brought 
into the closest possible touch with those 
who managed their affairs, must be 
flexible ; but he thought it right that 
they should fix some limit beyond which 
there should be Parish Council as a 
matter of course, even though there might 
be some slight difference in population. 
They said, let them decide whether the 
Parish Council was a just form of go- 
vernment, and-whether it was best for the 
parish. They had heard an astounding 
doctrine from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer. He thought that those 
colleagues of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who knew anything about agri- 
culture—and there were not many of 
them who did—must have been sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman had inter- 
vened in the Debate. If the right hon. 
Gentleman were often to do so in the same 
spirit they would not be likely to get on 
with the Bill. He did not think there 
could be any difficulty in meeting the 
view put forward in the Amendment. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had shown the utmost desire to 
gather information upon the points dealt 
with in the Bill. He could not but have 
been struck with what had been said 
upon this Amendment. The views of 
the hon. Member for Gloucester should 
carry weight; and then the right hon. 
Member for Halifax had made a most 
important and interesting speech. He 
hoped he (Mr. Stanhope) clearly under- 
stood the proposalof that hon. Member. 
The proposal of the right hon. Member 
for Halifax seemed to him sound in itself 
and capable of adaptation to a great 
many parishes in the country. They 


did not want to do away with Parish 


Councils. He believed that if the 
Amendment before the House were 
adopted and supplemented by Amend- 
ments conceived in the spirit of the pro- 
posal of the Member for Halifax the Bill 
might be made a thoroughly satisfactory 
measure. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.) 
said, he had the honour to be a member 
of a body which did not speak with un- 
divided voice upon the question — the 
County Councils Association—and he 
thought the proposal of the Government 
was of a more democratic character than 
that of the Association. He gave his 
support to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He recollected presiding at a 
meeting 15 years ago during an inter- 
regnum in connection with the parson- 
ship of a parish, and his experience 
showed him that the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was the proper one to meet the 
situation. He would draw attention to 
fact that in the small parishes there was 
generally a small group of houses, in the 
hands of the occupants of which the 
government of the parish would virtually 
be. It would be admitted that the 
parishioners as a whole were entitled to 
proper representation. ‘That it would be 
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impossible for them to have in a meeting 
of the kind which had been alluded to, 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Am- 
brose) argued as if parish meetings were 
not to be held. He would remind him 
that that was not so. 

Mr. AMBROSE said, he did not say 
that. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, he 
understood that to be the meaning of the 
hon. Member’s speech. He (Mr. Lewis) 
was in favour of the policy that had been 
already laid before the country. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, the reason he ventured to 
speak on the Amendment was that he 
had had experience of the control of 
parish meetings. From what he had 
seen, he doubted that Parish Councils 
would prove very beneficial in the 
management of parochial affairs. Never- 
theless, he strongly supported the Bill, 
and he wished to congratulate the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
upon its introduction. The Bill had 
been most justly praised on both sides of 
the House, and he thoroughly approved 
of the principles which it embodied. He 
believed that the election of men to serve 
on the Council would do away with a 
large amount of disorder in the manage- 
ment of affairs. For that reason he was 
in favour of that mode of dealing with 
the question. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION (Mr. 
Ac anp, York, W.R., Rotherham) said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken thought 
parish meetings would be rather doubtful 
benefits, but that was an opinion not 
entertained by many hon. Members who 
sat near him. He (Mr. Acland) had no 
fear of parish meetings. With regard 
to the views expressed by the right hon. 
Member for Halifax, they were looked 
upon by all as more or less behind the 
Amendment before the Committee. He 
had great sympatby with the spirit which 
animated the right hon. Gentleman in 
the proposals he made. He did not 
believe, however, there was a wide line 
of difference between the views of the 
right hon. Member and those of the Go- 
vernment, as many hon. Members seemed 
to suppose. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not define how high he would go in 
respect to the number of the population. 
Several hon. Members had suggested 
500, and the number of parishes which 
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would be affected between 200 and 500 
would be 4,000. The question involved, 
therefore, was au important one. The 
right hon. Member for Halifax proposed 
something of this sort—that there should 
be a parish meeting which should meet 
four times a year, and which should 
definitely, according to his Amendment, 
elect annually a Parish Committee. By 
one of the right hon, Gentleman’s Amend- 
ments the Parish Committee was to con- 
sist of five parochial electors, and the 
Committee was to have such powers and 
duties, with certain exceptions, as the 
parish meeting might delegate to it. But 
if avy adoptive Acts were carried Com- 
missioners would have to be appointed. 
Would this Parish Committee have 
power to hold property? He thought 
not. It was only to be a Parish Com- 
mittee. And he did not think that, by any 
provision or Amendment, the Parish 
Council would have power to hire land. 
Supposing these 4,000 parishes with 
their Parish Councils were anxious to 
have quarterly parish meetings, what 
was to prevent them from saying that 
there should be those quarterly meetings, 
to which the Committee should report 
what they had done for the last three 
months ? The parish meeting had only 
to say when it elected the Parish Coun- 
cil, “* Will you have parish meetings once 
a quarter?” and the thing would be 
done. It seemed to him that the Go- 
vernment would be wise in adhering to 
their proposal for Parish Councils as 
opposed to committees, thus enabling the 
people to have as many parish meetings 
as they liked—-simply requiring the 
Parish Councils, whom they elected, to 
convene them. 

*Mr. STANSFELD said, what the 
right hon. Gentleman had argued was 
entirely beside the mark. What they 
wanted was that the Executive Committee 
should be responsible to the inhabitants 
and not that the parish meeting should 
merely listen to the Report of the 
Council. All they had to do was to 
maintain the responsibility of the com- 
mittee to the parish meeting. Nothing 
else would preserve to the parish re- 
sponsible government. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the right hon. Member 
(Mr. Acland) who had just addressed 
them said there was very little difference 
between them, and then he went on to 
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show that the difference was just that of 
4,000 parishes. 

Mr. ACLAND: I said 4,000 parishes 
would be affected. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, precisely ; and 
he submitted that was a great difference. 
Their opinion was that the Parish 
Council ought to be the servant of the 
parish meeting, not the parish meeting 
the servant of the Parish Council. The 
Government proposed exactly the reverse. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Lewis) 
spoke of this as a democratic movement. 
It was a contradiction in terms to de- 
scribe what the Government proposed as 
a democratic movement. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, he 
described it as a truly democratic move- 
ment—not as an apparently democratic 
one. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, what he attri- 
buted to the hon. Member was calling it 
a democratic movement. The present 
Vestry system might be an unsatisfactory 
mode of managing the parish, but, at all 
events, it was a gathering of the men of 
the parish ; but if they were to accept 
the Amendments of the hon. Member for 
Somerset and the right hon. Member for 
Halifax they would popularise the govern- 
ment of the parish and enable the people 
of the parish to manage their own affairs 
instead of forcing them to elect an 
authority which would be independent of 
them. This, he contended, would be true 
democracy. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that there would not be aroom 
in which the people could gather, and he 
told something about his experience in 
his own parish. But if this Amendment 
was carried the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, of his own personal generosity, 
would soon remove the obstacle, and so 
good an example, set by so high an 
authority, would be promptly followed. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
stand firm to their guns and not budge 
an inch. He _ sincerely hoped the 
Government would not be drawn aside 
by the arguments addressed to them 
regarding the numerical question. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, he had hoped from the con- 
ciliatory tone of the President of the 
Local Government Board that he would 
have advanced some way in their direc- 
tion. Many hon. Members seemed to 
think that if the present Amendment 
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were passed some parishes would be pre- 
vented from having the great boon of a 
Parish Council. All the Amendment 
did was to give small parishes an 
option in the matter. It was really a 
question of principle that was before them. 
In one case they had 500, and another 
figure in another case. The decision in 
such matters must depend upon various 
circumstances, and he thought it ought 
to be possible to find some loophole of 
escape. ‘They would, he thought, have to 
adopt some arbitrary limit. Hepresumed 
the Cabinet had considered the question 
before again bringing it before the House. 
If they did so they had not told the 
Committee why they fixed on the number 
of 300, and why, subsequently, they 
had adopted 200. One was just as 
much an arbitrary figure as the other ; 
but if they increased the number, say, up 
to 500, they would get a larger number 
of parishes and greater liberty of action. 
He would insist that after all representa- 
tive government was not so good as 
personal government by the people. 
When he heard of hon. Gentlemen 


talking of the difficulty of 40 or 50 
persons managing or conducting the 


business of a meeting, he would point to 
the fact that the County Councils con- 
sisted of from 80 to 100 members, and 
who doubted that they conducted their 
business fairly well. Supposing the 
Government made a concession, and the 
limit were extended to 500, what then 
was to done? Was it right that there 
should be a hard-and-fast limit ? Would 
it not be well to let gentlemen of experi- 
ence who were acquainted with the 
parishes—who knew, for instance, that 
one was 10 miles long, and another four 
miles broad—settle the question ? What 
better authority could there be to deter- 
mine this matter than the County 
Council! in the county where the parish 
was situated ? In the case of allotments, 
if the people in a parish desired to have 
them, and the Sanitary Authority re- 
fused to act, a committee of the County 
Council went on the spot and examined 
into the matter for themselves and 
decided it. Why should not a County 
Council decide these parish matters— 
why should not the Committee take a 
broad view and give power to the County 
Council to decide whether a particular 
small parish should have a _ Parish 
Council or not? In this matter the 
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Committee might well allow itself to be 
guided by the hon. Member for Suffolk, 
who so thoroughly understood the wishes 
and desires of the agricultural com- 
munity. The President of the Local 
Government Board had adopted a con- 
ciliatory tone when he first spoke on the 
Amendment, but what was the use of 
adopting a conciliatory tone if nothing 
was to follow from it? Now was the 
time for the right hon. Gentleman to 
find a mode of escape from the difficulty 
into which they had got. A parish 
meeting would consist of the parochial 
electors, whereas a Council elected by a 
parish meeting might consist entirely of 
outsiders. There would be nothing to 
prevent a parish from electing any number 
of agitators from London or elsewhere. 
Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said, the Amendment seemed to 
him to be a very fair and reasonable one, 
and he thought the Government might 
very well accept it. What was the 
position of Members on that side of the 
House? Why they seemed to fear coer- 
cion on the part of the squires or farmers, 
but they must remember that they were 
themselves proposing coercion. The 
question was whether the small parishes 
were to accept a Council against their 
wishes, or whether they should have a 
free choice in the matter. It seemed to 
him that every true economist must vote 
for giving a free choice. The Govern- 
ment had introduced a Bill for Local 
Option during the present Session. How 
did they reconcile that measure with 
their present attempt to force Councils 
on some parishes that would doubtless 
be much better without them? This 
Amendment bad been considered by an 
Association that was non-political and 
that acted altogether without bias. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
asked, what would be the difference 
between the word “may” and the word 
“shall”? In the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act there was a clause which con- 
tained the word “may,” butaJudge in one 
of the Supreme Courts not long ago had 
decided that that word “may” meant 
shall. He remembered the circumstances 
very well, because he had been a member 
of the Board which made the appeal, 
and was one of those whom the Master 
of the Rolls said he thought he must 
charge with the costs. He had been 
astonished to hear hon. and right hon. 
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Gentlemen who called for this proviso say 
that they were in favour of any demo- 
cratic measure whatever. He had never 
understood that that was their policy, and 
they certainly did not say that sort of thing 
everywhere. To-night they told the Com- 
mittee they were more in favour of this de- 
mocratic measure than the Radicals them- 
selves. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He only said 
they told the Committee so. He did not 
believe that they meant to be. What 
they meant todo was to wreck the Bill 
if they could. The people in the 
counties wanted the Bill. They had 
asked for Councils, not for Vestries of 
which they had had large experience, 
and which had proved to be a failure. In 
1835 the House had given Municipal 
Councils, and so far as he was aware, no 
town in the country had ever appealed to 
have the law altered. He had had con- 
siderable experience of parish meetings, 
and had found in connection with them 
that there was always a difficulty in 
getting the people together. What was 
everybody’s business was nobody’s busi- 
ness, and there was no continuity in the 
proceedings of parish meetings. He was 


satisfied that the Committee would be 
doing its duty if it stuck to the Bill as 


it was. Let them give the people what 
they had asked for. 

*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax had said that if they had 
a discursive Debate they would come to 
some agreement. Well, it was clear they 
were not likely to come to any agreement, 
and he would, therefore, suggest that 
they should take the Amendments on 
their merits. It was said the country 
people had asked for Parish Councils. 
Well, let them have them. Put in the 
word “may,” and the country parishes 
would be able to adopt them. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
could not understand why the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board did not accept 
the Amendment. It was on the lines of 
the principle the right hon. Gentleman 
had assented to on the Second Reading, 
save in regard to the number of 500, and 
that was not an essential part of the pro- 
posal, and could be altered. The Amend- 
ment as it stood, with that exception, 
would carry out precisely the understand- 
ing that was come to during the Debate 
on the Second Reading. He hoped the 
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Government would not be carried away 
by exhortations such as that they had 
heard from the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire, about standing to 
their guns—he did not exactly know 
what that meant. [Jronical cheers. ] 
Well, it seemed to him to mean that 
these hon. Gentlemen were taking the 
Government under their patronage ;_ but 
he hoped the Committee would be inde- 
pendent enough to do what they thought 
right. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The hon. Member who 
spoke from this side of the House, but 
usually sits on the other (Mr. A. C. 
Morton) suggested that we on this side 
are anxious to wreck the Bill by this 
Amendment. If any hon. or right hon. 
Gentleman on this side are anxious to 
wreck the Bill they are doing so in com- 
pany with the right hon. Member for 
Halifax, who will be admitted to be one 
of the chief reformers of local govern- 
ment in the House. I must assume that 
the hon. Member meant what he said, but 
I do not think, looking at the whole tone 
of this Debate, that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill can for 
a moment suggest that this Debate, 
interesting as it has been, has been in- 
tended in any manner to damage the 
Bill or impede its passing. He must ad- 
mit that the Amendment raised a matter 
of very considerable importance. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who have taken no 
interest in the earlier part of the Debate 
have come in to egg on the Government 
by violent cheers not to listen to argu- 
ment but to “stand to their guns.” If 
hon. Members had been in the House the 
whole of the time they would have 
wondered what were the guns to which 
the Government were expected to stand. 
The Government themselves agreed to 
put down Amendments which to a certain 
extent invited the proposals that have 
been made by the Opposition. Do not 
let us at this early stage have to listen to 
such speeches as has been made by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire, who 
says that the Party expect the Govern- 
ment to stand to its guns. What Party ? 
What portion of a Party? Why, he was 
answered by the hon. Member below the 
Gangway opposite, who said that this is 
a most reasonable Amendment. Let it be 
clearly understood that this is not a 
question between Party and Party or be- 
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tween one class and another class, but it 
is one as to which of two different 
directions a reform is to take. I am free 
to admit that the question may be argued 
on two grounds. It may be argued from 
the point of view simply of administra- 
tion. 1 expected every moment to hear 
it said—*“ If you had Parochial Councils 
whatever might be said with regard to 
the increased interest which would have 
taken in parish business would that 
business be better done?” That was 
shadowed—it was not argued in full. I 
admit there might be force in that argu- 
ment. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax has met that by 
another argument. He has made it a 
question of the interest that would be 
taken in parish affairs. That is a point 
that has excited, I think, more interest in 
the country even than improved ad- 
ministration. Is the Party opposite 
mainly anxious to have improved ad- 
ministration in the parish? Not at 
all. What they wish to have is a 
new machine, That was clearly shown 
by the characteristic speech of the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
cheered as it was by those who come not 
t»> assist us but to disturb with violent 
irruptions a Debate which has been con- 
ducted with great moderation on both 
sides of the House. I have wondered 
why the Government should so strenu- 
ously oppose this Amendment, and I 
have come to the conclusion it is because 
it savours of “ contracting out ” in leaving 
the formation of Parish Councils to the 
free and independent action of the 
parishioners. Hon. Members opposite 
want the machinery—the institution ; it 
is that which has such a charm for them. 
But the increased interest of the people, 
rather than improved administration, is 
what I have had in view in promoting 
the action of the parish meeting or of 
the Parish Council. Hon. Members 
opposite do not seem to care so much 
about the popular interest as about having 
a machine which is to assist, as they say, 
the independence of the labourer. That 
was the point put by the hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire—“ Let us have 
something that asserts the independence 
of the labourer.” Well, what is the in- 
dependence of the labourer but trusting 
him with the management of his own 
affairs? But the independence of the 
labourer is to be asserted by taking out 
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of his hands once for all and putting into 
the hands of other people the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the parish. I think, 
if it is not too strong a phrase, I might 
say it is almost a nonsensical argument to 
say that the independence of the labourer 
is at stake. Hon. Members opposite, 
not all of them, but some of them, 
have got into a groove and cannot 
get out of it. They think that 
squires and farmers must be opposed to 
Parish Councils. I do not believe that 
landowners anticipate that Parish 
Councils will be in any way antagonistic 
to their interests. .Why should they 
have any desire to suppress Parish 
Councils ? There were similar appre- 
hensions about County Councils, and it 
must be admitted that all classes have 
thrown themselves into this work of the 
County Councils with energy and with a 
desire to make the best of the law which 
has been passed to produce the best pos- 
sible results for the country. I believe 
that those connected with the land feel 
the same with regard to Parish Councils, 
and there is no ground for the suspicions 
that some people entertain. If there is 
that desire on the part of the agricul- 
tural labourers that is declared in many 
quarters to exist, not only to have the 
parish in council but to have Parish 
Councils, does anyone think that they 
would forego the adoption of those 
Councils in order to please the squire ? 
If they did forego it, it would be clear 
that their expressed desire for Parish 
Councils is a sham. With regard to 
this question, as in regard to many 
others, I say it is not one on 
this side; but hon. Members opposite, 
who distrust the agricultural labourers, 
and believe them to be open to influ- 
ences, and to be subservient. Many hon. 
Members opposite, whose experience re- 
lates to a period 20 or 30 years ago, do 
not believe in the emancipation of the 
agricultural labourer from old influences. 
We on this side, on the contrary, do 
believe that the labourer is now- an 
independent man. If he were not be- 
lieved to be independent by the Party 
opposite there would not be that confi- 
dence that there seems to be in trusting 
him with the management of these affairs 
which all are anxious to entrust him 
with. I am not opposed to the creation 
of Parish Councils, because I hold the 
view that such Councils in the larger 
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parishes may perform the work of ad- 
ministration better than parish meetings’ 
But I say, trust the inhabitants in this 
matter. I am in favour of permitting 
the inhabitants of villages to choose for 
tliemselves whether they will have Parish 
Councils or not. 


*Mr. EVERETT thought that the 
importance of this discussion could not 
be exaggerated, because it was con- 
cerned with liberty in its very cradle. 
The smallest organisation that we had 
in the country was the family, and no 
one had ventured to force representa- 
tive institutions there. It was a common 
“An Englishman’s house 
is his castle.” The next organisa- 
tioh in the country was the parish, 


and where the people of a_ parish 


were assembled together why should 
they not be trusted ? Why go to them 
with a pistol at their heads, and say— 
“You shall have a Council,” when very 
likely they themselves preferred govern- 
ment through public meeting. Let the 
House use the free man’s word “may,” 
and allow the parishioners to do as they 
liked. He hoped that true Liberals, true 
Radicals, would resist this attempt to 
interfere with the independence of 
villagers, and that every man who loved 
liberty in the House would vote in favour 
of the Amendment, and not for the despots 
“ shall.” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 154 ; 
Noes 93.—( Division List, No. 320.) 


Mr. HANBURY said, he desired to 
move, in Clause 1, page 1, line 9, to leave 
out “ Council,” and insert ‘‘ Committee.” 
He was still of opinion that the parish 
should be at liberty to manage its own 
affairs if it chose, but the House had 
already adopted the proposal of the 
Government that there should be a 
representative body. They had still to 
decide whether it was to be a repre- 
sentative body which would lose touch 
during the whole of the year with its 
constituents. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax, who was 
the highest authority in the House 
on local government, had been the 
first to introduce the word “ Committee” 
into the Debate, and had strongly sup- 
ported its adoption. The same view 
was taken by the late Secretary to the 
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Local Government Board, and it had 
been confirmed to a large extent by the 
present Vice President of the Council, 
who seemed to admit that the Parish 
Council was under the Bill allowed too 
great a latitude, and suggested, as he 
understood, that four times a year it 
should be brought into touch with its 
constituents. But what good would 
result from that if the parish meeting 
would have no control over the Council, 
and was only able to listen to their ex- 
planations ? The parish meeting ought 
to have power to turn out the Parish 
Council if it did not carry out its wishes ; 
and in that respect he was bound to say 
he considered the suggestion of the Vice 
President utterly futile. He had already 
quoted the experience of the American 
people. He was not ashamed by the 
taunt raised against them by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in sug- 
gesting that he wanted to Americanise 
their old English institutions. What, in 
fact, was the old English institution ? 
The Americans had borrowed the system 
of the parish meeting from us, and had 
retained it for over 100 years, and he 
desired to keep an institution that had 
worked well both in England and 
America. What were the Government 
doing? They were taking away the 
old English system, and it was a mere 
farce to extend the powers of the parish 
and at the same time to deprive the 
parishioners of a real exercise of those 
powers. He and his friends, had no de- 
sire to Americanise our institutions ; they 
were for liberty, and for the old English 
system. The Member for Halifax 
favoured the appointment of a Parish 
Committee. If that were agreed to they 
ought to have a Committee of bona fide 
electors and ratepayers, but under this 
strange Bill there was no guarantee what- 
ever that the Parish Council would con- 
sist of bona fide electors or ratepayers. 
It might be made up of people belonging 
to London, A Committee, however, 
would consist of the same persons as 
those who delegated the powers; it 
would be permanently representative, and 
would necessarily be elected simply and 
solely by the ratepayers. But in the 
case of the Parish Council the chair- 
man might be nominated from outside, 
and there would be co-optation, and to 
both of those principles he objected. 
They were told there would be more 
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responsibility on the part of a Parish 
Council. He could not admit that. The 
Parish Council would be utterly irre- 
sponsible, and he could not see what 
check there would be upon it. After all, 
the real argument in favour of a com- 
mittee, which would keep the whole 
matter in the hands of the parishioners, 
was the necessity of giving them an 
opportunity of educating themselves in 
local government. It was because the 
Parish Council would give no opportunity 
of that kind, and because there was to 
be an evasion of individual responsibility, 
that he had brought forward his Amend- 
ment. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 9, 
to leave out the word “Council,” and 
insert the word “ Committee.” — (Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘Council’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have 
occupied the whole of this evening prac- 
tically in debating one question. The 
first part of the evening we discussed 
whether there should bea Parish Council 
in any parish that did not desire it, aud 
the House decided against that proposal. 
The question has now been discussed for 
the last three hours whether an option 
shall be given to parishes below the limit 
of 500 in population, and the House has 
practically just decided that there shall 
be a compulsory Parish Council in every 
parish with 300, as the Bill at present 
stood, but with 200 as the Government 
propose. And now the hon. Member 
proposes to the House an Amendment 
asking it to declare that there shall be no 
Parish Council at all, but that some 
other body shall be constituted in a 
different way and with different powers. 
With all due respect to the hon. Member, 
who no doubt entertains very strong 
views, I say that that is really wasting 
the time of the House. The Amend- 
ment strikes at the very root of the Bill, 
and the Government cannot accept it 
without practically abandoning their Bill. 
The hon. Member alluded to the character 
of the qualification for election on the 
Parish Council. That is a question on 
which the Government will be quite 
ready to accept Amendments when the 
time comes. If there is a general feeling 
in the House that the members of the 
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Parish Councils shall be chosen only from 
residents in the parishes, the Govern- 
ment will raise no objection whatever to 
such a course. That, however, is a ques- 
tion which will be raised later, and I 
shall then be able to explain to the House 
why the clause was introduced in its 
present shape. This Amendment strikes 
at the root of the Bill. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I have 
welcomed with great satisfaction the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
think it to be a serious blot on the Bill 
that it should be possible in the Parish 
Council, which is essentially a parochial 
representative body, for outsiders to be 
introduced, having nothing whatever to 
do with the parish, and who would prac- 
tically regulate the parish affairs. I 
believe that my hon. Friend the Member 
for Preston was mainly induced to move 
this Amendment by the desire that the 
Parochial Councils shall be composed of, 
at least, residents or electors in the 
parish. In view of what the Govern- 
ment has said, however, indicating that 
they will not be indisposed to accept an 
Amendment on this point when we come 
to the proper stage, I will ask my hon, 
Friend not to press this Amendment now, 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had been hardly 
fair to his hon. Friend. As a fact, they 
had not yet settled that there should bea 
Parish Council ; all that had been settled at 
present was that there should be a parish 
“something.” His hon. Friend had 
suggested that they should have a Com- 
mittee instead of a Parish Council. It 
was true that the Committee had dis- 
cussed this subject to a certain extent, 
but the initiation of the subject was due 
to hon. Members on the other side. The 
first mention of a Committee came from 
a supporter of the Government. What 
they wished definitely to settle, however, 
was whether the parish should have a 
Council or whether they should allow 
some parishes, if they preferred it, to 
have a Committee. The ditference between 
a Committee and a Council was to his mind 
very great indeed. True, it struck at 
the root of the Bill, but he and his hon. 
Friends wished to amend the Bill in 
every possible way. They would do 
their best to make this Bill an 
effective measure of local government. 
Their contention was that the formation 
of this Council would take away from 
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the ratepayers and inhabitants of the 
parishes some of the powers which they 
already possessed. That was the point 
they laid great stress upon, and it was 
the point they would use in the country. 
The Government were professing that 
they were acting very liberally towards 
the country: but they were, in fact, 
offering that which many of the country 
people did not want. A Committee of 
people in a parish would have greater 
control over their own affairs than by 
means of a Council, over which the 
people would have no further control 
during the remaining 12 months. He 
could not see why a Committee should 
not be appointed in villages for certain 
special purposes. It was quite conceiv- 
able that two or three men might look 
after allotments and another set of men 
after recreation, and so on, and in that 
way they would get the larger number 
of the inhabitants of a village interested 
in its local government. He hoped that 
his hon. Friend would press this Amend- 
ment to a Division, because it was of 
great importance to the interest of local 
government in the parishes. It was very 
fashionable among certain politicians to 
go about the country making vague 
promises as to what they were going to 
give the rural inhabitants, but here they 
had a definite proposal which would 
deal distinctly with the cases of small 
parishes. 


Str W. HARCOURT: J think the 
hon. Member cannot really have seen 
what this Amendment is. It is this— 
that there shall not be a Parish Council 
anywhere. [Cries of “No!”] The 
Amendment will read— 

“There shall be a Parish Committee for every 

rural parish which has a population of 300 or 
upwards.” 
There is no provision for a Parish 
Council anywhere. With such a pro- 
position as that, it is yet declared that 
this is to be called a Parish Councils 
Bill. Surely that is enough to dispose of 
the Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Are the Go- 
vernment prepared, after the speech of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, to accept the Amendment which 
gives a Parish Committee in certain 


cases, leaving Parish Councils in those 
parishes which exceed a certain popula- 
tion ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: That subject 
has been discussed the greater part of 
the evening. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman evidently had not the 
advantage of hearing what the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy said earlier in the 
evening — that the House had been en- 
gaged in discussing whether or not there 
should be an executive for the parish. 
That was the version given by the Go- 
vernment of the Debate. 


Mr. BRYCE: That was the first 
Amendment. There was a_ second 
Amendment subsequently discussed 


which occupied us for four hours. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : There appears 
to be some difference of opinion on the 
Treasury Bench as to this point, and I 
will not attempt to decide between the 
conflicting opinion. While, however, I 
admit that the Committee has already 
resolved—wrongly, I think—that it will 
not give this freedom of decision to 
parishes under 500, it has not yet deter- 
mined whether it will have only a parish 
meeting with the addition of a Council. 
I certainly do not agree with the ob- 
servations of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the subject. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, hon. Members on his side of the 
House were very anxious to go to a 
Division on the subject, because they 
greatly preferred in the smaller villages 
a Committee to a Council. They be- 
lieved their constituents had the same 
preference for a Committee. When the 
Opposition agréed to the Second Reading 
of the Bill they did not commit them- 
selves to Councils ; what they did agree 
to was to improve the organisation 
of the parishioners for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the parish. They 
further demurred to the suggestion 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that they had already decided 
upon a Parish Council in every village 
with over 300 inhabitants. That was 
still a question for the House to settle. 
He joined in the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bristol as to the view of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that there should be some quali- 
fication for membership of a Parish 
Council, because otherwise under the Bill 
as it stood Liberals might go about the 
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country from village to village, turning 
the Parish Councils into—— 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The question is, whether there shall be a 
Parish Council or a Committee ? 

Str R. TEMPLE apologised for 
having gone outside the Amendment, and 
concluded by again urging his hon. 
Friend to press the Amendment to a 
Division. 

CommanpER BETHELL reminded 
the Committee that the question whe- 
ther there should be a Committee or a 
Council had only been incidentally dis- 
eussed that evening, and he and his 
friends felt it was a point on which a 
Division should be taken. To his mind, 
the distinction between the proposal of 
the Government and that of nis hon. 
Friend was this: that the Committee 
would keep the power in the hands of the 
parishioners. The Government had, so 
far, resisted every concession, and’ they 
might at least give way on this point. 
They ought to allow parishes under 
certain figures, suy 200, 300, or 500, as 
the case might be, to have a Committee. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :-—Ayes 158 ; 
Noes 38.—(Division List, No. 321.) 

Mr. HANBURY moved. in page 1, 
line 9, after “ which,” to insert “ accord- 
ing to the last Census.” The intention 
of the Bill as it stood seemed to be that 
whatever the population of a parish 
might be it was always to have the same 
government as was introduced by the 
Bill. Surely there should be some 
alteration in that respect. For instance, 
it was not possible that a parish should 
continue to have the same form of 
government—say, in 20 years—if the 
Census showed a great increase or de- 
crease of the population. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, after the word “ which,” to insert the 
words “according to the last Census.”— 


(Mr. Hanbury.) 


uestion proposed, “* That those words 
prop ’ 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that if the 
hon. Member would refer to Clause 58— 
the Definition and Interpretation Clause 
—he would find that the population was 
to be the population according to the 
Census of 1891. The Amendment was, 
therefore, met. An Amendment would 
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be introduced at a later stage by the hon, 
Member for Somerset which would deal 
with the question of dealing with the 
Parish Councils in an altered state of 
things in the future, and he thought that 
would be the proper time to discuss 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston. 

Mr. HANBURY asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
before the Amendment was withdrawn, 
he wished to know whether the Com- 
mittee might interpret what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said as meaning 
that he was alive to the difficulty with 
regard to parishes that might fall below 
or exceed the limit of population fixed 
by the Bill, and would propose an 
Amendment to deal with the case ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, he did not 
think the point of his Amendment— 
which was that the population of a parish 
should be taken as given by the last 
Census, and not always according to the 
Census of 1891—was met by the Bill ; 
but as the point was fully raised by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire, perhaps it would be better 
to leave the matter over till then. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor DARWIN moved, in page 1, 
line 10, after “has,” to insert “ either 
now or hereafter.” The object of the 
Amendment was to bring within the 
Bill parishes which, though not having 
a population of 300 at the time of the 
passing of the Act, might increase to 
that number hereafter. The President 
of the Local Government Board had an 
Amendment down giving the County 
Council power to grant a Council to any 
parish, whatever the population might 
be ; and he admitted that that met the 
point of his Amendment in about 99 
cases out of every 100. But the Defini- 
tion Clause declared that the word 
“population” meant the population 
according to the Census of 1891. If 
hon. Members turned to Clause 47 they 
would see that that would work very 
awkwardly, for it would necessitate the 
County Council, when arranging parishes 
for the purpose of electing Guardians, to 
consider the Census of 1891 only, and 
not take into account any increase of the 
population. Therefore, the Definition 
Clause would have to be altered ; or the 
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point would be met by the insertion 
of his Amendment, which he now 
moved, 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after the word “has,” to insert the 
words “either now or _hereafter.”— 


(Major Darwin.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was in 
sympathy with the Amendment, but the 
word * hereafter” would be rather vague. 
It might involve waiting for the next 
Census, and he wanted to provide a 
machinery to enable the County Council 
to change the government of a parish 
whenever there was a change in the 
population. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that if the 
County Councils were to get power to 
deal with those cases as they arose, he 
would advise his hon. and gallant Friend 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY pointed out that the 
Amendment was not English, or any- 
thing else. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
many of the rural parishes were diminish- 
ing, and he would like to ask what would 
happen when the population of a parish 
fell below the statutory number of 200 ? 
The Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Somerset only dealt with 
the case of parishes under the statutory 
number at the passing of the Act. What 
he thought desirable was that by some 
mode, either through the County Council 
or the Local Government Board, the 
government of a parish should be regu- 
lated according to the population as 
circumstances altered. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did not 
mean to convey the idea that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Somerset 
would grapple with the case completely. 
He proposed, however, on that Amend- 
ment to deal with all these cases. 

Masor DARWIN hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that 
parishes with increasing populations came 
under the jurisdiction of the County 
Council. He asked leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, in page 


1, line 10, to leave out “three,” and 
insert “ two.” 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out the word “three,” and 
insert the word “two.”"—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, that as the 
Government were determined to force 
Parish Councils on parishes of a certain 
size, whether they wished it or not, it 
was most important to put the limit of 
population as high as possible. He, 
therefore, protested against the reduc- 
tion of the limit of population from 300 
to 200, on the ground that its effect would 
be to increase largely the number of 
parishes that would be compelled to have 
Parish Councils against their wishes. 
The Government had given way on 
the matter of the compulsory grouping of 
parishes ; and now that no parish was to 
be grouped without its consent, a new 
importance was given to the question 
of the size of a parish. In the Division 
which he represented the result of the 
change would be to bring 48 additional 
parishes within the limit of compulsion. 
He knew that many of these parishes 
did not want a Parish Council, and, 
therefore, he felt it his duty to oppose 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. HENEAGE thanked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
for consenting to reduce the figure from 
300 to 200, but he should be glad if there 
could be a further reduction to 100. The 
characteristics of parishes were constantly 
changing because of the constantly flit- 
ting agricultural labourers and their 
families. He had gone carefully through 
three Unions in North Lincolnshire, and 
was astonished to find what a number of 
parishes there were, all identically the 
same in every respect—the same acreage, 
the same rateable value—which fluctuated 
between 100 and 300 in population owing 
to various circumstances. Therefore, he 
thought they could not take any number of 
population as a definite number ; and the 
only question was, what was a fair figure 
to take ? In Lincolnshire there were quite 
as many parishes with a population of 
100 that would like Parish Councils as 
parishes with 200 population. In the 
three Unions through which he had looked, 
a limit of 200 population would give 
Parish Councils to only one-half the 
parishes, while a limit of 100 population 
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would give Councils to three-fourths of 
the parishes. Therefore, he was in 
favour of fixing 100 as the limit, and he 
intended to move an Amendment to that 
effect at the proper time. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he was opposed to reducing the number. 
The Government had brought this dis- 
cussion on themselves. The Opposition 
had been most anxious to get rid of it, 
and to strike out everyone of the Amend- 
ments with. regard to the figures. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that the object of the Opposition was to 
save the smaller parishes from compul- 
sion, and that his Amendment would 
have precisely the contrary effect that 
they desired. Compulsion was the 
order of the day. But the Opposition 
must defend their position as far as they 
could, and they could not give way on 
this point. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
(No. 2) BILL [Lords].—(No. 417.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to Amendments 
to Public Authorities Protection Bill, 
without Amendment. 


Merchant Shipping Bill,—That they 
have appointed a Committee of Six 
Lords to join with the Committee of the 
Commons (pursuant to a Message of this 
House) to consider the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill; and the Lords request that 
this House will be pleased to nominate an 
additional Member of the said Joint 
Committee. 


MINES NATIONALISATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Keir-Hardie, Bill to Na- 
tionalise the Mines and Minerals of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to provide for the 
working of the same, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Keir-Hardie, Dr. Clark, Mr. Macdonald, 
Mr. David Randell, Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
William Allen, and Mr. M‘Cartan. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 466.] 
Mr. Heneage 


{COMMONS} 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn,”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 

Tue Coat Dispute. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpE 1a, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Mr. Speaker, I have been 
requested by my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister to communicate to the 
House the terms of settlement of the 
coal dispute, which we announced on 
Monday night last we were hopeful 
would be arrived at. The terms run as 


follows :— 

“Terms of settlement of the coal dispute 
agreed upon between tbe representatives of the 
Federated Coalowners and of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, at a conference 
held at the Foreign Office on Friday, November 
17, 1893, Lord Rosebery, K.G., in the chair. 

(1) That a Board of Conciliation be con- 
stituted forthwith, to last for one year at least, 
consisting of an equal number of coalowners and 
miners’ representatives, 14 of each. They shall 
at their first meeting endeavour to elect a 
chairman from outside, and, should they fail, 
will ask the Speaker of the House of Commons 
to nominate one. The chairman to have a 
casting vote. 

“That the Board, when constituted, shall 
have power to determine from time to time 
the rate of wages on and from February 1, 1894. 

“The first meeting to be on Wednesday, 
December 13, 1893, at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. 

(2) That the men resume work at once at 
the old rate of wages until February 1, 1894. 

“It is agreed that all collieries, so far as 
practicable, be reopened for work forthwith, 
and that, so far as practicable, no impediment 
be placed in the way of the return of the men 
to work. 

“We, the undersigned, Chairmen and Secre- 
taries of the Federated Coalowners and of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, on behalf 
of those represented at this conference, agree to 
the above terms of settlement of the present 
coal dispute. 

“ Signed — 
“ On behalf of the Coalowners— 
“ A, M. CHAMBERS, Chairman. 
“ THos. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Secretary. 
“ On behalf of the Miners’ Federation— 
“BENJAMIN PICKARD, Chairman. 
“ THOMAS ASHTON, Secretary. 
“ ROSEBERY, Chairman of Conference. 
“H, LLEWELLYN SMITH, Secretary of Con- 
ference.” 
The House, I am sure, will rejoice in 
the termination of this disastrous conflict, 
and also that you, Sir, have consented to 
exercise the powers which are vested in 


you in case you are called upon to act. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 20th November 1898. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


Tue Eart or STRATHMORE pre- 
sented a Petition against the Bill from 
the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council of Dundee. 

*THe Marqvess or HUNTLY pre- 
sented Petitions against the Bill from 
the County Council of Aberdeen, Pro- 
vosts, and Town Councils of Aberdeen, 
Inverbervie, and Inverurie, and Aberdeen 
House Proprietors’ Association, Aberdeen 
Chamber of Commerce, and the owners 
of lands and heritages in the Counties of 
Aberdeen and Kincardine. 

*Lorpv PLAYFAIR presented 34 
Petitions in favour of the Bill from 
various towns and villages on the coasts 
of Scotland. He thought it unnecessary 
to read the list of names in detail. They 
were signed by between 4,000 and 5,000 
separate signatories and by the Corpora- 
tions named. 

THe Deke or ARGYLL said, he 
would be giad if the noble Lord could 
give the list of names, as he desired to 
know the character of the places repre- 
sented—whether they were fishing vil- 
lages or important towns. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR was not sufficiently 
familiar with them to be able to say 
whether they were Corporations or vil- 
lages, but he would read out the names— 
Fishermen, &c. of Macduff, Boddam, 
Torry, Catterline, Johnshaven, Pennan, 
Ferryden, Buckie, Pittullie, Buckhaven, 
Cullen, Gardenstown, Port Gordon, 
Dunbar, St. Combs, Sandend, Findochty, 
Whitehills, Portknockie, Crovie, Collies- 
ton, Fraserburgh, Rosehearty, Burghead, 
Portsoy, Peterhead, &c. Sketraw, Lyb- 
ster, Broro, Rockfield, Burnmouth, and 
Lossiemouth ; Commissioners of Fraser- 
burgh ; County Councils of Fife, and 
Clackmannan; and Provost, &c. of 
Buckie and Dundee. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL stated, that 
in that list of Petitions in favour of the 
measure, just read by the noble Lord, 
there were only one or two which were 
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not from small fishing villages, whilst 
the Petitions against it came from some 
of the largest towns and Corporations in 
Scotland. 

Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN pre- 
sented Petitions against the Bill from 
the County Councils of the Counties of 
Forfar, Wigtown, Renfrew, Nairn, and 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and the 
Councils of the Boroughs of Brechin and 
Greenock. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
presented a Petition from the County 
Council of Clackmannan praying for the 
Amendment of the Bill. 


SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, the Bill for 
which he had to ask a Second Reading 
was to carry out a Resolution unani- 
mously passed in the House of Commons, 
and as that Resolution really described 
the whole scope of the Bill, with one 
exception with regard to salmon fisheries, 
he might almost take the Resolution as- 
the speech in support of the measure. 
The Resolution which was adopted in 
March, 1892, declared— 

“ That a large representative element should 
be introduced into the Scotch Fishery Board ; 
that a sufficient number of Fishery District 
Committees should be instituted to take charge 
of local fishery interests on the coasts of Scot- 
land ; that powers should be granted by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests to such 
District Fishery Committees to issue licences to 
fishermen to fish for salmon on suitable parts 
of the coasts of Scotland ”— 
that is not included in the Bill, and, 
therefore, that part of the Resolution is 
not required— 

“that proof should be required of the titles 
under which Scotch mussel scalps are claimed 
and held ; that power should be given to dis- 
tricts to regulate, acquire, and work mussel, 
scalps within their several districts ; and that 
the regulations from time to time made in the 
interests of the various clas3es of fishermen 
working in Scottish seas should be enforced by 
an effective system of sea police.” 

That Resolution, which was proposed by: 
Mr. Marjoribanks in the House of Com- 
mons and passed unanimously, was the 
outcome of numerous inquiries by Royal 
Commissions and Parliamentary and 
Departmental Committees during the last 
30 years. Mr. Marjoribanks was a high 
authority on Scotch fisheries, and he in- 
troduced a Bill on which the present 
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measure was mainly founded, though 
— of it were derived from Bills 
rought forward by the late Govern- 
ment. This Bill had been fully discussed 
and seriously amended in Committee in 
the House of Commons, and finally passed 
unanimously, The Bill reformed and 
gave a representative character to the 
Central Board of Fishery which had long 
existed in Scotland. At the present 
moment the members of that body were 
nominated by the Crown ; but under the 
Bill the Crown would have only three 
nominations: it would nominate the 
Chairman, a scientific expert—a position 
which was at present held by an ex- 
tremely distinguished man, Professor 
Macintyre—and a lawyer, who was to 
guide the acts of the Board. There 
would be added to the Board eight local 
representatives from the same number of 
fishery districts created by the Bill, and 
these fishery nominees must be men 
engaged in fishing, and possessing prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. The 
representative character of the Central 
Board and District Committees was in- 
cluded in Lord Lothian’s Bill of 1892, 
the difference between the two Bills 


being that in that Bill the representation 
was indirect, while in this Bill it was by 


popular election. No doubt when the 
Bill came into Committee there would be 
a good deal of discussion upon the mode 
of voting, but that was a question of 
detail, and the Government would be 
pleased to hear their Lordships’ opinions 
upon the subject. Both Lord Lothian’s 
Bill of 1892 on behalf of the late 
Government and the Bill of the present 
Government contemplated paying ex- 
penses out of the general rates of the 
county ; but this measure went. much 
further than Lord Lothian’s, because 
under the latter the Secretary of State 
for Scotland had power to apportion the 
rates in the county, and this Bill con- 
tained no such power. Also in Lord 
Lothian’s Bill mussel beds for bait were 
to be purchased by Votes of Parliament ; 
this Bill proposed to do it out of rates. 
Therefore, though the principle of pay- 
ment out of rates was in both Bills, it 
was carried out in this measure in a much 
more decided manner than in Lord 
Lothian’s Bill. As regarded rates, this 
Bill was not founded upon Lord Lothian’s 
Bill, but upon a Bill passed by the late 
Government in 1888, introduced by Sir 


Lord Playfair 
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Michael Hicks-Beach in regard to 
Fishery Committees and fishery control 
for England. In that Billall the matters 
regarding rates were precisely as they 
were in this measure. District Com- 
mittees were to be appointed, and, being 
appointed, their expenses were to be 
upon the common rates of the counties 
and boroughs. There was no exception 
made as to landward or seaward districts, 
The expenses were made a general charge 
upon the county rates. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, that the County 
Councils in England were given distinctly 
the powers of control as to salaries and 
other expenses. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that was quite 
possible, and he would take it so upon 
the noble Lord’s statement. One differ- 
ence between the Bill of 1888 and this 
measure was that this Bill limited the 
payment to ld. in the £1, but the Bill of 
the late Government had no other limita- 
tion as to rate but that just alluded to by 
Lord Balfour. They had had four years’ 
experience of the 1888 Act. Under it 10 
fishery District Committees had already 
been formed, and it was anticipated there 
would be 17 or 18. In nine of these the 
yearly expenses of carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Act, which had to be 
provided out of the general county rates, 
did not exceed £300. In one—the Lan- 
eashire fishery district—the expenses 
last year were £3,936, or about one- 
twentieth of a Id. rate on the value of 
rateable property in the Lancashire 
county and county boroughs, some contri- 
butions of small amount being made 
from Cheshire and Cumberland. This 
Lancashire Committee was an active one. 
It bad bought and equipped a steamer 
to carry out its work, and he was in- 
formed by Lancashire Members that it 
did excellent work, and that no opposi- 
tion of any kind existed in Lancashire to 
this expenditure, or to the charge on the 
rates. It was expected by the promoters 
of the Bill that the expenses upon the 
rates would only continue for one or two 
years until the beds for bait were laid 
down and acquired by the public, and 
then the profits from these beds as shewn by 
the experience at St. Andrews and Mont- 
rose were likely to meet all the expenses 
without assessment. That, however, 
was an expectation which might not be 
realised in all cases. The question was 
whether that 1d. rate would be suffi- 
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cient to carry out the purposes of the 
Bill. As the Bill went originally to the 
House of Commons the rate was 3d., but 
it was there very wisely reduced to 1d., 
for, as far as he could calculate, the Id. 
was considerably more than would in any 
case be needed. As an illustration, sup- 
posing Aberdeen took the matter up as 
actively as Lancashire and spent £1,000 
—not being so large a county—for the 
purposes of the Bill, one-sixth of a Id. 
would meet that expenditure. Then to 
take the case of Fife—not going so far as 
Aberdeen—of spending £500, that would 
only be one-uinth of a Id. upon the 
rateable valuation, so that the 1d. would 
probably be ample to carry out the 
Board’s expenses. At any rate, they 
would not get any more. If power was 
given to the fishery districts to obtain 
money for their expenses out of the rates 
it was obvious there should be a good 
central control over them, otherwise they 
might go too fast and create a reaction 
against the Bill. Therefore, the Act of 
1888 gave that control for England to 
the Board of Trade. The present Bill 


for Scotland gave it to the Central 
Fishery 


Board. Such a Board had 
technical and local knowledge, and could 
readily restrain excessive zeal and 
moderate local prejudices. The Board of 
Trade had no practical knowledge of 
fishing, and must be mainly guided by 
the advice and superior knowledge of the 
Fishery Committees, and could not 
exercise the control which was desirable 
in a matter of this kind. It was 
necessary not only to moderate their zeal, 
but to distinguish between their pre- 
judices which in different parts of the 
country were in fishing matters very 
great. Lord Camperdown proposed to 
throw out this Bill; but he hoped after 
its purport had been explained the 
noble Lord would not move his Resolution 
in face of the strong feeling in Scotland 
in its favour. Probably he rather wished 
to force a discussion, so that the Govern- 
ment might by anticipation give him in- 
formation—[The Earl of CampERDOWN : 
No, no !]—to justify the principles in the 
Bill, which he thought were novel. There 
was nothixs novel in the principle of 
levying a rave over the whole county. 
It was contained in the late Govern- 
ment’s Act of 1888, and he could not see 
why there should be any alarm in refer- 
ence to the matter on the present occa- 
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sion. Parliament had never made aclose 
division of separate interests, and there 
were already Acts in which the county 
rates were employed for purposes limited 
to a special class of the population. It 
had never been the practice of Parliament 
to scan very closely whether county rates 
were to be employed for general purposes 
all over the country, and to exclude those 
who did not benefit by the expenditure. 
To take the case of the fishermen : They 
did not use the county roads ; their roads 
were on the sea, but they were taxed all 
the same. He would give one instance 
where the late Government had done 
exactly what this Bill proposed to do. 
That was the Western Highlands Act 
(1891) for the construction of small piers, 
harbours, and boatslips. That Act pro- 
vided that, if there was any deficiency 
from other sources, the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance was to be provided 
out of the general county rate. There 
was the principle; not only was the 
deficiency in the cost of improvement, 
but the deficiency in cost of maintenance— 
should there be any—was to be met in 
that way. Another instance was the 
Small Holdings Act for Scotland, under 
which the general county rates were to 
provide the money for the purchase of 
holdings in any particular district not 
necessarily useful to other people in the 
district. It that case the county hoped 
to be recouped by the rents, and in this 
Bill, by Clause 15, royalties and profits 
were expected to render assessment un- 
necessary. Those were precedents made 
not by the present, but by the late, Go- 
vernment, in which the county rates were 
applied for specifie purposes, and, espe- 
cially as regarded the present purpose, 
for the English fisheries. This matter 
was not treated as a Party question in 
the House of Commons, and he would 
prove to their Lordships in that House 
that it was not a Party question. Only 
a few days ago, on the 15th of this 
month, the National Union of Conse rva- 
tive Associations met in Glasgow, and 
this Bill was considered. A resolution 
was proposed that the expenses of the 
Act should be met by general taxation 
and not by local rates on seaboard 
counties, and to this an Amendment was 
moved that the Bill should be carefully 
considered in the House of Lords, because, 
as the mover explained, 
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bes, oe om of taxation in the Bill ob- 
to been applied with great saccess in 
ngland, and it should be left to their Lord- 
ships to consider the question.” 
A vote was taken, and the amendment 
to the hostile resolution was carried by 
73 to 25. He felt, therefore, he had a 


right to say that this was no Party ques- 
tion in Scotland, and that the large pre- 
ponderance of opinion there was in favour 
of the Bill. He had rather taken the 
subjects out of order for the purpose of 
meeting the objections on the question of 
rating, which seemed to be one of the 
main objections to the Bill. Then with 
regard to the object of the measure, 
the purpose of District Fishery Com- 
mittees was to keep alive the experience 
and interests of the fishing communities, 
and to promote adequate supplies of bait. 
The Central Fishery Bdard had long felt 
the want of an organised touch with the 
localities, and from want of this the 
fisheries on some parts of the coasts 
became sometimes completely paralysed. 
When he had a seat on the Scotch 
Fishery Board their returns showed that 
in certain months of the year not a single 
herring and scarcely any cod or ling could 
be caught on the western coasts, while 
on the eastern coasts all three kinds of 
fish were freely caught. The reason for 
that was obvious enough, but it produced 
discussion, and a Royal Commission was 
issued, of which he had the honour to be 
Chairman, and upon which they had the 
great assistance of Professor Huxley as 
a member. The reason why no herrings 
were caught on the western coasts was 
that Parliament had recently passed a 
close time for them during the spawning 
season ; but it was not so apparent why 
cod and ling could not be caught. Cod 
and ling were amongst the most active 
enemies of the herring, and, when 
herrings prevailed, would not touch any 
other bait except herring bait ; but as 
herrings could not be caught during the 
close time, the fishermen fished in vain 
with mussels, and so the cod and ling 
devoured herrings at leisure under the 
protection of the law. We sometimes 
found as many as 14 or 16 undigested 
herrings in a cod’s stomach. They had 
no census of the number of cod and ling 
in the sea, but they had a return of the 
number of these fish salted yearly. Had 
these cod remained in the sea and lived 
on six herrings daily, they would have 
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caught more herrings than all the fisher- 
men of the United Kingdom and 600 
more fishermen added. So that, while 
Parliament in its wisdom passed a close 
time for herring, the effect was to subject 
them to the attacks of enemies vastly 
more destructive than fishermen, who 
were left in starvation for some mouths 
in the year. The result of the Commis- 
sion was that the close time was 
abandoned. Such legislation would 
never have been passed if the Central 
Fishery Board had been in actual touch 
with the fishery districts. One main 
purpose of this Bill was to promote the 
bait required for fishing. Mussels formed 
by far the most important bait employed. 
When mussel - beds were properly 
managed they supplied an abundance for 
the locality, and were a considerable 
source of profit. It took nearly a ton of 
mussels to catch a ton of fish, the money 
value of the fish being about eight times 
that of the bait. The supply in Seotland 
in recent years had been deteriorating 
both in quantity and quality, and mussels 
had to be imported from Holland and 
Ireland, and the carriage added largely 
to their cost. Mussels varied in price 
from 15s. to 40s,a ton. The 15s. a ton 
was close to the bed, and the higher 
prices charged were often in places 
where the population was poorest, 
and therefore, anxious to form beds 
of mussels and other kinds of 
bait nearer to them. That had 
been done already in France in regard to 
the culture of mussels and oysters, 
22,000 men being employed for that 
purpose. By promoting the culture of 
mussels in this way, it would be possible 
to add largely to the employment of our 
fishing population. One of the clauses 
of the Bill might induce considerable 
opposition. Of course power had to be 
given to purchase mussel beds when 
necessary, and put them under the Dis- 
trict Committees. The Bill put on the 
District Committees the duty of culti- 
vating and managing local mussel-beds. 
Prima facie these belonged to the Crown 
as patrimonium principi. The Crown 
might have parted from them to a subject, 
by Charter or baronial grant. In such cases 
due compensation would be given to the 
grantee. But many of the mussel-beds 
were held by very shadowy claims, and 
the owners were called upon by this Bill 
to prove their claims within two years, 
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otherwise the Crown rights would be 
exercised. Mussel-beds under public 
care might be made productive and profit- 
able; and there were crabs, lobsters, 
clams, whelks, cockles, and limpets, all 
of which, by proper regulations of a 
Fishery Board, might be made much more 
productive as bait. For example, herring 
guts had been for long a waste product 
and a source of nuisance in our fishing 
villages. At the best they could only be 
sold at 8s. a barrel formanure. But now 
they were found to be a deadly bait for 
haddocks in winter and spring, and were 
sold for from 20s. to 40s. a barrel. The 
Bill was of great importance to the 
people of Scotland; it had been fore- 
shadowed for many years, and it did not 
involve Party questions. He had stated 
the general scope of the Bill, which was 
of great importance to the large fishery 
industries. It had been in agitation for 
many years. Both Conservative and 
Liberal Governments had brought in 


Bills to regulate these fisheries, and he 
trusted their Lordships would give a 
Second Reading to the Bill. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—(The Lord Playfair.) 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time this day two months. He assured 
their Lordships he had no intention of 
treating the Bill from a Party point of 
view, aud that he had no wish in any 
way to deery the great importance of the 
national fisheries. Many of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, however, appeared 
open to criticism. The noble Lord had 
cited the Act of 1888 as a precedent for 
the Bill he now introduced. But there 
were distinctions of every kind between 
the two measures. In the first place, 
the provisions of the Act of 1888 were 
optional, and could only be enforced by 
the County Council applying to the 
Board of Trade for an Order; and the 
Order, when made, must lie for 30 days 
on the Table of either House before it 
became valid. By those Orders taxation 
could, no doubt, be levied on the in- 
habitants of the particular area, but it 
was levied at the instance of their own 
County Council. The difference between 
that Act and the present Bill was that 
in this case the Town and County 
Councils had not been consulted at all, 
and many of them were not aware a month 
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ago of the existence of the Bill. The 
Bill, again, enabled the Secretary for 
Scotland to divide the seaboard counties 
of Scotland into eight districts; but 
there was nothing in the Bill to define 
the seaboard counties. As a matter of 
fact, the Secretary for Scotland had 
declared that, if the Bill passed, he should 
-exclude from the category the Counties 
of Perth, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, 
and Lanark, including the great City of 
Glasgow. But why Glasgow and Perth 
should be excluded, or why all counties 
should not equally be taxed there was 
nothing to show. The City of Perth 
was very proud of its port, and when the 
Tay Bride was made it received com- 
pensation for injury to the extent of 
£20,000 or £30,000. What reason 
was there for taxing the seaboard coun- 
ties, supposing they could be defined ? 
The fishery interest affected the rate- 
payers generally, and surely these ex- 
penses should be thrown upon all the 
counties of Scotland without exception. 
Passing on to the constitution of these 
Fishery District Committees, one-half 
of them was to be composed of “ fishery 
members ’’"—defined as people interested 
in the fishery. The real purpose of the 
Bill was to purchase mussels to be used 
by the fishermen as bait ; and the general 
ratepayer was to be taxed for a particular 
industry and a Board, half of whose 
members were directly benefited by the 
taxation. But Lord Playfair had said 
that the expenditure was very small in 
some counties, and that if the mussel- 
beds were purchased they would become 
remunerative, being apparently very 
sanguine upon that matter. By Clause 
12 a District Committee was empowered 
to borrow on the security of its rate. A 
ld. rate would not produce a very large 
sum; but if it was to be raised for the 
purpose of mussel fisheries, the ratepayers 
would have a very small chance of seeing 
any return for their money. What 
reason had the “fishery members ” for 
being economical with the rates ? The 
real truth was that the Bill proposed to 
tax the general ratepayers for the benefit 
of one particular trade. Mr. Marjori- 
banks’ Bill of 1892 proposed to levy a 
rate of 6d. in the £1 on the seaboard 
parishes ; but that proposal met with such 
strong resistance that it was altered to a 
3d. rate on the seaboard counties. Now 
a further reduction to a 1d. rate was pro- 
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posed ; but he objected to the principle 
altogether. If money were necessary for 
the purchase of mussel-beds, which would 
shortly be remunerative, then let the 
nation, which would receive the benefit, 
find the money. But the Town and 
County Councils had not been consulted 
in any way, and they strongly objected 
to any taxation of this sort. Lord Play- 
fair stated that he had considerable sup- 
port in Scotland for this measure, but he 
had only produced Petitions from a few 
fishing villages against adverse Petitions 
from some of the largest towns and 
counties in Scotland. He trusted that 
their Lordships would be slow to give 
this measure a Second Reading in view 
of the very little consideration which was 
given to it by the House of Commons. 
On April 27 the Bill came on for Second 
Reading in the House of Commons about 
half-past 10 o’clock, and it was read a 
second time at 12 o'clock. On Sep- 
tember 11 the Committee stage was 
taken, when it was pointed out to the 
House that unless the measure was 
treated as a non-contentious one it could 
not be got through. Amendments, there- 
fore, were not pressed, and in this way 
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the Bill passed through the House after 
a very short discussion on,three or four 
clauses in Committee, with reference to 
which no real objection was taken. 
Many of those clauses required consider- 
able amendment in order to make them 


intelligible or workable. He concluded 
by moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day two months. 

*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY, in 
seconding the Motion for the rejection of 
the Bill, said, he thought at one time 
that it might have been made a workable 
measure in Committee, but further con- 
sideration had led him to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to deal with a pro- 
posal affecting a limited number of the 
fisheries in Scotland in such a way as 
was proposed. Much had been made of 
the fact that 34 Petitions were presented 
in favour of the Bill, but of those Peti- 
tions 32 were from insignificant fishing 
villages along the north-east coast of 
Scotland, and the other two were from 
Fraserburgh and Peterhead, which weredi- 
rectly interested in the question. There had 
been presented Petitions against the Bill 
from the County Councils of Clackmannan, 
Elgin, Nairn, Forfar, Kirkcudbright, Wig- 
ton, Aberdeen, and Fife, and others ; and 
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from, among other bodies, the Town Coun- 
cils of Aberdeen, Dundee, Arbroath, Bervie, 
Brechin, Cullen, Greenock, Inverness, 
Leith, Montrose, and North Berwick, 
and from the Chamber of Commerce in 
Aberdeen aud householders in that 
county, and Kincardine. He did not 
think after that that Lord Playfair could 
claim much on account of the 32 Petitions 
from fishing villages, which he had pre- 
sented in favour of the Bill. It was said 
that this Bill followed the precedent of 
the English Act. But he would oppose 
a measure of this kind, no matter from 
which side of the House it proceeded, 
and especially when it was so far reaching 
in its scope, and dealt with important inte- 
rests in such a crude manner as the present 
measure. Only one county in England 
had, he believed, adopted the principle of 
rating for this object—namely, Lancashire; 
but he showed their Lordships that the 
Act was looked upon in Lancashire as a 
failure. The Act had been in operation 
there for three years, and out of 16 
members appointed by the Board of 
Trade the average attendance had 
fallen to nine. A piteous appeal had 
been made to the Board of Trade to pay 
the out-of-pocket expenses of the fishery 
nominees, but the Board replied that it 
had no funds for that purpose. At the 
first meeting of the committee, on the 
16th of February, 1891, they resolved 
that £1,000 should be raised to meet the 
expenses of the current year. At their 
next meeting they altered the resolution, 
by increasing the amount to £3,803. On 
the 15th of February, 1892, they resolved 
to raise £2,595 to meet current expenses, 
and the assessment for the current year 
was estimated at £4,400. Such had been 
the progress of expenditure in the 
Lancashire district, and what had they 
done with it? They had not bought 
any mussel-beds, and the money had 
been wasted in salaries and official 
expenses. That was the statement in a 
letter from a person well acquainted with 
Lancashire, the only instance in which 
the scheme proposed under this Bill had 
been thoroughly put in operation. Lord 
Playfair had also stated that it was not 
the practice of Parliament to inquire too 
closely into the way money was spent by 
County Councils, and that when public 
matters were being dealt with the County 
Councils were allowed to raise money and 
spend it themselves. But that was ex- 
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actly what was not done by this Bill, by 
which entirely new bodies were to be 
constituted, and the towns and boroughs 
called upon to contribute assessments upon 
their rateable property, the new bodies 
to have the spending of the money, and 
the County Council to have no control 
whatever. That was going dead against 
the principle which had guided Parlia- 
ment in local government. That 
principle was to concentrate in the 
Municipal Boroughs and County Councils 
the entire management of affairs, instead 
of leaving the spending of money to 
extraneous bodies. One other point he 
must mention. One of the arguments 
in favour of the Bill was the Resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, 
moved by a gentleman whom Lord 
Playfair called “a great authority 
upon sea fisheries”—Mr. Marjoribanks. 
That Resolution dealt very generally 
indeed with the fisheries in Scotland, in- 


cluding the salmon fisheries. It was 
most vague, and nothing could be 


gathered from it establishing the principle 
that people living in the interior of Scot- 
land should be rated for the purpose of 
carrying out the administration of an 
Act for giving bait to a certain limited 
number of fishermen who wished to 
catch whitings and haddocks ; for that 
was what this Bill really proposed to do. 
He maintained that while no statement 
had been made by the noble Lord in 
charge of the Bill as to the number of 
fishermen who were in need of assistance 
for mussel bait, there was in reality no 
scarcity of bait at all. It was not three 
years since the industry connected with the 
steam line fishing bad been started in the 
north-east of Scotland. That was an in- 
creasing industry ; it was opening a way 
to the fishermen who were supposed to 
be starving, and this Bill proposed to tax 
those very men—owners and employed— 
who already paid their share of the bait 
they used, in order to provide bait for other 
men who merely fished by hand line. 
Before the Town and County of Aberdeen 
were taxed 1d. inthe £1, which would bring 
in £5,000 a year, it should be shown that 
there was a deficiency of bait for these 
fishermen. That had not been proved. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the Depart- 
mental Committee and the Fishery Board 
stated there was a large deficiency in 
bait, and he could give the noble Lord 
the words if desired. 
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*Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he would describe the Bill as a measure 
to catch votes in a few districts of Scot- 
land, rather than as a measure to provide 
bait for fishermen, and if it were adopted 
the House would be passing a Bill 
for the compulsory taxation of the sea- 
board counties to the extent of 1d. in the 
£1 in order to provide a particular set of 
men with a limited supply of means for 
their livelihood. But could they stop 
there ? Why not go further, and provide 
money for the boats and hooks and lines 
of these men ? Moreover, other industries 
would then expect help. He trusted 
that the noble Earl would press his 
Motion to an issue, and he would be glad 
to support him in the Division Lobby, and 
vote against a Bill which he considered 
crude, absurd, and iniquitous. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”), and add at the end of the 
Motion (“ this day two months.” )—( The 
Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I should be rather unwilling to vote 
against the Second Reading of this Bill, 
but I am unwilling to do so upon two 
grounds only: because I think it a very 
bad Bill, very badly drawn, and bad in 
many principles which it involves. I 
think, in the first place, as a general rule, 
when a Bill comes up to the House which 
has passed the House of Commons upon 
a subject which is non-contentious, upon 
which there:may be differences of opinion, 
but which in a political point of view is 
essentially non-contentious,it is well to give 
ita Second Reading. But, in the next 
place, I wish to say distinctly that, as far 
as the avowed principle of this Bill is 
concerned, I have no objection whatever 
—i.e., Clause 13 and the Preamble— 
first, that Scotland should be divided into 
districts ; secondly, that the Central 
Fishery Board of Edinburgh should have 
more of a representative character than 
it has at present; and, thirdly, that 
measures should be taken for the pre- 
servation of the bait beds of Scotland. 
Now, my Lords, I have no objection to 
any one of those objects. I have no ob- 
jection, first, to Scotland being divided 
into fishing districts, provided it is done 
upon someintelligible principle ; secondly, 
I have no objection to the Fishing Board 
of Edinburgh being represented, provided 
it is fully explained to us, What do you 
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mean by represented ? Represented by 
whom? If you mean by one particular 
individual alone, I object; but the Bill 
merely says that it is to be one element. 
Then, with regard to the bait, I have no 
objection to that, but I have a very 
strong opinion that Parliamentary action 
is necessary for the purpose. The 
mussel-beds of Scotland are in a very 
dangerously delicate condition, owing to 
the small number of proprietors who 
have any right of property in them at 
all. There are, however, some indi- 
vidual owners who have always defended 
their bait beds, and have managed them 
very well—the Burgh of Thane, for in- 
stance, has a very valuable mussel-bed. 
I do object to the principle on which this 
Bill deals with those beds. On all those 
grounds which I have mentioned I have 
no objection to the principle of the Bill. 
But when I come to the way in which 
those principles are carried into effect, I 
have the greatest possible objection that 
Scotland should be divide:l into districts 
for fishery purposes. What is the 
principle of your divisions? In the 
first place, those who drew the Bill 
have mapped out Scotland for these 
Fishing Boards. It specifies that Scot- 
land is to be divided into eight districts, 
and yet it does not specify what those 
districts are. In short, you are keeping 
back from Parliament in this case the 
conclusion at which you have yourselves 
arrived ; you do not face Parliament 
fairly, and tell them what your districts 
are. Then there is one thing to which I 
have a serious objection. You have 
fixed the number as eight, but the 
coast of Scotland may be divided roughly 
into four possible districts. On the east 
coast the conditions of the open sea fish- 
ing are in the main the same. From 
Berwick-on-T weed to the Pentland Firth 
the east coast of Scotland is practi- 
cally under one set of conditions. 
The Pentland Firth has circumstances 
peculiar to itself, and might possibly form 
a second district. Then, when you come 
down on the west coast from Cape 
Wrath to the Clyde you have again one 
set of conditions, and from the Clyde to 
the Solway you have the fourth. Those 
would be the four principal divisions of 
Scotland if you were to look at the 
matter geographically and in reference to 
the fishing interests. How you are to 
map out Scotland in this way I cannot 
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conceive, unless it be upon some gerry- 
mandering principle for local purposes, 
What those purposes may be I do not 
know. But there is one principle, which 
is quite obvious on the face of the Bill, 
to which I object very much ; that is, that 
the seaboard districts alone are to bear 
a certain tax. JI entirely object to that. 
The truth is, that those districts are often 
the least interested in the consumption of 
fish. Everybody knows that on the east 
coast of England you cannot get good 
fish, because they are sent off to London. 
And so it is in Scotland; the consump- 
tion is in the interior, and the production 
of the fish is round the coast. Why you 
should tax the small farmers and the 
crofters of Aberdeenshire simply be- 
cause they are on the coast I do not 
know. I do not think that is a fair or 
reasonable proposal. Now, with regard 
to the principle upon which this matter of 
rating is managed my noble Friend, Lord 
Playfair, tried to quote as a precedent the 
case of the English Act, but the principle 
of the Act is very different. I do not 
think it is right that Parliament should 
give the County Councils the power of 
raising a separate rate as a subvention for 
aiding special industries. It is a bad 
habit, and the more you encourage it the 
farther you will have to go. Sir George 
Trevelyan, in the Debates on the Crof- 
ters Act, said he objected to any sub- 
ventions for the purpose of aiding the 
crofters at the time. No doubt the 
utterances of Sir George Trevelyan are 
variable things ; and since that time sub- 
ventions have been given to the crofters 
for various local purposes. Then my 
noble Friend, Lord Playfair, quoted the 
case of the Small Holdings Act. It is 
quite true that Parliament has sgiven 
County Councils power to raise a rate for 
that purpose, but it is enacted that the 
County Councils shall not purchase land 
except at such a price as will recoup 
them their outlay. That is the principle 
involved—that no burden is to be laid on 


the ratepayer for the subvention of par- 
ticular industries. Now,what does this Bil! 
do ? It does not goto the County Councils 
and say, “You (the County Councils) 
shall have the power of rating the rate- 
payers for the purpose of aiding the 


fishing interests of Scotland.” The 
principle of the English Bill is that, after 
it has come into play, Parliament is to be 
invoked. So that Parliament keeps in 
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its own hands the full right and the full 
authority to see that the ratepayers are 
not burdened for the sake of one special 
industry. Now, what are the provisions 
of this Bill, of which not a word is said 
in the Preamble? To whom is the 
power of taxation given under this Bill ? 
It is not given to the County Councils ; 
it is not given to the Town Councils of 
the great cities, every one of which may 
be called upon to exact from the rate- 
payers ld. in the £1, and to pay it over 
to the fishermen. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR: With the assent 
of the Central Board. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: That is 
not very plain in the Bill, but I admit it 
is very badly drawn. You give it tothe 
District Committees, and then you take 
special care that they shall not be im- 
partial bodies. The County Councils 
represent all interests iu the counties, 
and there is a presumption that all classes 
in a county are agreed upon the policy 
they are pursuing; but you specially 
provide here that these District Com- 
mittees are to consist only one-half of the 
district representatives and the other half 
of fishermen ; that is to say, you provide 
that the body which is to be entrusted 
with this power shall be represented to 
the extent of one-half by those who have 
a «direct money interest in it. Has 
Parliament ever before consented to such 
a principle as that ? If my noble Friend 
had explained that to the House, if he 
had avowed that the principle of this 
Bill was to allow Local Bodies to impose 
a rating in that way, nothing should 
have induced me to assent to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. But my noble 
Friend took care to conceal that. 

*Lorpv PLAYFAIR: I mentioned ex- 
pressly that one-half of the Committee 
was to consist of persons interested in the 
fisheries. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Yes, you 
may have mentioned that fact, but not 
in connection with the rating power 
given them, and unless you do that no 
one can understand the significance of 
the fact. But not being a Town Council 
or a County Council they are to have 
that power, they being, half of them, 
the persons interested in that expendi- 
ture. That is an intolerable principle, 
and if the attention of the House of 
Commons had been called to it it would 
never have been passed. Now, when 
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you say that a Bill has passed through the 
House of Commons, it always looks a 
little suspicious if the Bill has passed 
without discussion. We know that in 
America there is a large class of Bills 
which they call Lobbying Bills, and I 
say that this isa Lobbying Bill. It isa 
Bill of that character ; it isa Bill prepared 
by a few Members in the Lobby. I 
entirely agree with my noble Friend that 
this is not a Party measure, but I say it 
has been concocted by a few Members of 
Parliament who are interested in fishing 
constituencies. The list of my noble 
Friend’s Petitions betray that fact. The 
whole of the West of Scotland, which is 
largely interested in the fishing industry, 
knows nothing of this Bill, and bas 
sent up no Petitions in reference to 
it as far as I know. The Bill passed 
through the House of Commons 
with very little, and practically with no 
discussion at all. Under these circum- 
stances, my Lords, I do not think the 
Bill comes before us with the authority 
which a Bill discussed fully in the House 
of Commons ought naturally to have and 
will always have in your Lordships’ 
House. There is another point to which 
I want to direct your Lordships’ atten- 
tion. Those Local Bodies are to repre- 
sent what is called fishery interests. In 
a sense, this Bill assumes that we are all 
in the fishery interest ; that we have a 
public interest in this matter; that the 
whole nation has an interest in its 
fisheries. In that great sense I agree 
we have an interest in them ; but I say 
if we have all an interest in the fisheries, 
it is the nation that ought to give these 
subventions, and not the Local Au- 
thorities. But how do you define the 
fishing interests? You actually define 
them in this Bill as representing the in- 
dividual men engaged, or the share- 
holders in a Fishery Company, or anyone 
else who has a money interest in them. 
In the loose language of the Bill you in- 
clude— 

* All persons interested in fisheries, either as 
owners of fisheries or interests therein, fisher- 
men, fishing boat owners, smack owners, fish 
curers, fish merchants, or otherwise.” 
Was there ever a Bill so 
drawn as that? Who 1s 
these people ? 


loosely 
to elect 
They are to be elected 
by the assessors. Who the assessors are 


I do not know. Does it mean the 
County Assessors or the assessors who 
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may be appointed by this new Fishery 
Board ? I do not know ; I cannot tell. 
But the most extraordinary powers are 
given to these assessors. They are to 
take the votersof thecounty and prick off 
the men that they think represent the fish- 
ing interest, or, in the loose and slovenly 
language of this Bill, “ Every man who 
has a fishing interest.” The assessor is to 
tick off all those persons who have a 
direct and pecuniary interest in fishing 
operations, as fish curers, fish merchants, 
smack owners, or owners of boats, and 
then those persous so elected are to tax 
the rest of the community for their own 
purposes. Now, my noble Friend talked 
as if the only object of this outlay was 
the protection of new mussel-beds, but 
I do not see any limitation of that kind 
in the wording of the Bill—none what- 
ever. I may say that I have the most 
hearty sympathy with the line fishermen. 
Iam a line fisherman myself, and there 
is no amusement I am fonder of than 
line fishing. I know the extreme diffi- 
culty there is in getting bait, and I am 
anxious to see the mussel bait protected, 
although I do not agree with my noble 
Friend that that is the only bait which 
can be used, because the sand worm, or 
lob worm, is much more valuable for that 
purpose. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR: I beg my noble 
Friend’s pardon. I mentioned speci- 
fically by name a number of baits which 
could be used. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: I have no 
quarrel with my noble Friend about that, 
I think. In any steps which Parliament 
can take, or can invite Local Bodies to 
take, for the protection of bait, whether 
mussels, or lob worms, or anything else, 
they would have my hearty concurrence ; 
but I object to giving these Local 
Bodies the power of most unjustly 
taxing all their neighbours in their 
own interest. My noble Friend 
talks of ld. in the £1.° That is 
a most important limitation, but I very 
much doubt, when you once establish a 
principle of that kind, that it will stop 
at Id. This Bill when first produced 
in the Lobby went the length of 3d. 
in the £1. Is there any limit to the 
taxation which will flow from this ? 
In some of the county districts in Scot- 
land, many of the small struggling 
farmers do not bear more than 4d. alto- 
gether, and my noble Friend now pro- 
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poses to add 25 per cent. to their local 
taxation, at the instance of a body one- 
half of whom are interested directly in 
the money outlay they are to extract 
from those ratepayers. And that is a 
principle which my noble Friend calls 
the principle of local representation. 
The proposal seems to me to be quite 
extravagant, and nothing would induce 
me to support this Bill if my noble 
Friend had avowed that those were the 
principles upon which it went. But they 
are not the principles on which it rests : 
so far as the principles of.the Bill are 
avowed, I have no objection to them. 
Now, my Lords, let me see for a moment 
what are the other resources for obtain- 
ing money to be devoted to these pur- 
poses. My noble Friénd says that in a 
few years the mnssel-beds will become 
remunerative. That is a speculation. A 
mussel-bed may be very easily destroyed. 
It may be destroyed in a few nights. I 
can tell your Lordships a cireumstance 
that happend to myself a few years ago. 
I was driven from my home by a 
fire, and had to go to another house on 
the Firth of Clyde where I had not 
resided for a number of years. In the 
morning I observed a great number of 
boats passing loaded down to the gun- 
wale. I could not conceive what it was 
they were carrying away, and on inquiry 
I found that they were carrying away a 
mussel-bed. That was the mussel-bed 
from which the local fishermen had been 
supplied with their bait. In a few days 
hardly one mussel remained. I wrote to 
my agents asking— 

“Cannot I stop this, as the owner of the 


9” 


estate? 


but they wrote back to me saying— 


“You are the owner of the foreshore, but you 
cannot protect the beds,” 


and therefore they were destroyed. If 
you are to establish mussel-beds, you 
must protect them by a powerful police, 
and I very much doubt whether for 
many years you will have a return from 
your mussel-beds which will cover the 
expenses of the operation. I do not say 
that if you are going to establish them 
by public authority you ought to pay for 
them out of the proceeds of the fisheries. 
Do any of your Lordships know the 
enormous value of the Scotch fisheries ? 
I think the total amount of fish 
caught and salted Xin Scotland 
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during the past year was £1,596,000, or 
some such figure as that. That is a 

ure on which a fraction of a penny 
would raise all you want. You do not 
raise one penny on the fisheries except 
to buy bait. You are not taxing the 
nets; you are not taxing the boats ; 
you do not tax any of the capital which 
you expect to be subvented out of the 
labour of others. That is not fair. 
And for whom are you _ doing 
this? Remember you are doing 
it all for the line fishermen as 
distinguished from the trawlers. As I 
have said, I have a great sympathy with 
the line fishermen ; they are hard-worked 
men. I believe in some districts of Scot- 
land their calling has been diminished. 
There are all sorts of extravagant ideas 
as to the cause of the decline of the 
fisheries. They charge that it is all due 
to the trawlers, and your Lordships 
know that there was an agftation on the 
north-east of Scotland the other day to 
persuade the Government to prohibit 
trawling within 30 miles of the coast. 
But if we do that we should have to 
allow Dutch and French trawling on 
ours. And what is the character of the 
fish caught by the trawlers? It is flat 
fish ; all the valuable fish sent to the 
London Market, and all the fish for the 
Glasgow Market are caught by the 
trawlers. You will now have these 
Local Bodies entirely representing the 
line fishermen and not representing the 
capital and interest which is growing up 
in the trawling, insisting upon or taking 
measures for the protection of their own 
individual industry. If you are going to 
banish, as Mr. Gladstone said, to Jupiter 
and Saturn every consideration of econo- 
mic laws, then I think you ought to “go 
the whole hog.” Why do not you 
resort to the imposition of a tax upon 
foreign herrings if you are going to pro- 
tect a particular industry in this way ? I 
see in the last Report of the Scotch 
Central Board that one of the causes of 
the decline of the herring fishery is the 
enormous increase of foreign herrings. I 
think it would be difficult to limit the 
application of the principle, and that if 
we adopt it we ought to impose a tax on 
foreign herrings in order to protect our 
own fishermen. I daresay that would 
do far more for them than this 1d. in the 
£1 tax on the farmers. Those, my 
Lords, are the grounds on which I object 
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to the Bill as it stands, and I assent to 
its Second Reading solely on the grounds 
I have stated: First, that it has, as a 
matter of fact, passed through the House 
of Commons as a non-contentious Bill; 
and, secondly, that it has not been re- 
commended to the House by the noble 
Lord who has charge of it upon any one 
of the grounds I have stated. I hope 
the noble Lord will understand that. 
With regard to the feeling in Scotland 
upon this Bill, which he seems to think 
exists, I think my noble Friend is under 
a complete delusion. I, for one, never 
heard of it, interested as I am personally 
in the fisheries of the West of Scotland, 
many of my own people being both line 
and herring fishermen, and a large quan- 
tity of the fish being caught at my own 
doors. I never heard of this Bill until 
I heard it mentioned by Mr. Gladstone 
at Edinburgh, and flourished as a great 
triumph of the Session. The Petitions 
which have been presented by my noble 
Friend are all from small fishing villages 
along the coast where the fishermen are 
all line fishermen. What are the 
Petitions on the other side? I have 
heard from the Lord Provost of Aber- 
deen, the mainstay and head of the fishing 
interest, that they are all against this 
Bill. I rather think the Dundee Town 
Council, one of the largest towns in 
Scotland, have also presented a Petition 
against this Bill. All the seaboard 
places and the small farmers there, who 
will really be taxed for the benefit of this 
industry, are against it. The Petitions 
in its favour come entirely from one class 
of men and one class of constituencies, 
and to please them, respectable men as 
they are, you are asking Parliament 
blindfold to adopt a principle which, I 
venture to say, will be found to be an 
immense source of political corruption. 
Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
My Lords, I waited for a moment think- 
ing that, perhaps, some other Member of 
the Government might like to support 
the Bill which one Member of their 
body has laid upon the Table of the 
House; but before the noble Lord who 
is in charge of it replies, if he thinks fit 
to do so, I should like to say a few words 
about it. I came here, I will say frankly, 
with the intention of supporting the 
appeal of the noble Duke that we should 
not divide the House upon the Second 
Reading of this Bill, and I did so upon 
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grounds which he has put before your 
Lordships much more ably than I can do, 
and therefore I shall say no more than 
confess that I quite agree with the noble 
Lord who moved the Second Reading of 
the Bill, that this is not a Party ques- 
tion; and though I do not think the 
Resolution which he quoted goes very 
far in support of the case—I am quite 
willing to let him get what he can out of 
it—there was certainly a proposal to con- 
demn the Bill, and a counter-proposal to 
leave it to the wisdom of Parliament. 
Very wisely, in my opinion, the Conser- 
vative Associations resolved to leave it 
to the wisdom of Parliament, including 
the wisdom of this House. But that was 
the full extent of the support given to 
the Bill upon this particular occasion. 
Against that I have to put the Petitions 
of the Town Councils—of such places as 
Aberdeen, Montrose, and Dundee. They, 
I think, are not usually regarded as hot- 
beds of Toryism in Scotland, but I think 
they have unanimously petitioned against 
the Bill. In the case of Aberdeen a 
Municipal election has taken place since 
the resolution to petition against the Bill 
was carried, and I do not think one single 


question was put to the candidates upon 


that occasion. If I were to describe 
this Bill I should say it was a Bill to 
allow the Secretary for Scotland to do 
whatever he liked with the rates of the 
seaboard counties of Scotland. He is to 
divide those counties into districts, and 
if there are to be eight districts I should 
like to ask why are not we to have them 
set out in a Schedule? Unlike the 
English Act, there is to be no appeal to 
either House of Parliament. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland is to consider objections, 
but he is to be absolutely unfettered as 
to what he will do with those objections. 
He is to settle in what proportions the 
different interests are to be represented. 
One-half of the Committee is to be 
interested in the fisheries and the other 
half is to represent the County Councils 
and so on; but it is left absolutely to 
the Secretary for Scotland to say in what 
proportion the half not representing the 
fishing interest is to be divided between 
Town and County Councils. There is 
to be absolutely, as I have said, no 
appeal to Parliament. What is a sea- 
board county ? Why are we not to have 
the cities in ? and what of those counties 
which are to be regarded as seaboard 
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counties ? The noble Lord has said that 
the Secretary for Scotland has declared 
that Perth, Peebles, Ross-shire, and some 
others are the only counties tin Scotland 
which are not seaboard. What about 
the Counties of Lanark or Renfrew, and 
my own County of Clackmannan, which, 
though not so large as others, has 
strongly objected through its County 
Council to be retained under the pro- 
visions of this Bill? Then, my Lords, 
when these Fishery Committees are con- 
stituted they are to have very extensive 
powers. There is one-small point, but 
it is one to which I should like to call 
the attention of the noble Lord who has 
charge of the Bill. What is to be done 
with these boroughs which are’ not sea- 
board boroughs, but which are in counties 
that are seaboard and do not send repre- 
sentatives to those County Councils ? 
They will not have a_ representation 
through the County Councils, and yet, as 
I read the Bill, they will be taxed at the 
sweet will of the Committee. That 
seems to me to be an extremely unsatis- 
factory position for those large populous 
places to be in, and there are a consider- 
able number of them. I am sure such an 
injustice cannot have been intended, but 
owing to the way in which this Bill was 
hurried through the other House of 
Parliament no remark was made upon 
that point. Now, my Lords, the supreme 
power of expenditure is put in the hands 
of these Fishery Committees. My noble 
Friend, Lord Playfair, as I understand 
him—and he rose to correct the noble 
Duke upon the point—seemed to imply 
that the Fishery Committees had no 
power to rate except with the consent of 
the Fishery Board. I do not find that 
in the Act. Sub-section 3 of Clause 6, 
which gives the power to rate, gives 
that power to the extent of 1d. absolutely 
to the Fishery Committee. There is no 
control whatever upon the amount of the 
rate. There is a certain amount of 
control as to the mussel-beds, as I under- 
stand, on which the rate may be ex- 
pended. But, my Lords, there is really 
no parallel between this Bill and the 
English Bill which provides for the 
fishery districts in England, because the 
fishery districts in England are under 
the control of the County and Borough 
Councils with regard to the salaries of 
the officers; but in this case there is 
to be no control at all. Another 
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parallel which the noble Lord 
sought to bring in was with the Small 
Holdings Act, and the Piers Act for the 
Western Highlands. That parallel will 
not hold water at all, because, in both 
those cases, the whole expenditure of the 
money is in the hands of the County 
Councils as a whole ; and, therefore, in 
those cases, although I am not concerned 
to defend the actual expenditure of the 
money, taxation and representation cer- 
tainly go together. But, in this case, 
they are divorced from each other, be- 
cause, as the noble Lord has pointed out, 
at least one-half the persons raising the 
rate will be interested in expending it. 
I am inclined to object to this power of 
assessment altogether. It seems to me 
unjust and impolitic, under the circum- 
stances which exist in this Bill, to rate 
one class of the community for the 
benefit of another; and as to the limit 
of 1d. in the £1, 1 think the prophesies 
made about the Education Rate and 
the Free Libraries Rate will show what 
is the value of the forecast that this 
rate will never increase beyond ld. It 


seems to me impolitic in the extreme to 
allow these Fishery Committees really 
to go into business as providers and 


sellers of bait to the fishermen. I do 
not object to protection at all. I think 
that probably here there is a good case 
for protection, but it does seem to me 
extremely impolitic to pledge the rates 
of the rural districts for the sake of 
putting it in the power of the Fishery Com- 
mittees to acquire the monopoly of the 
provision of bait. I do not say that it is 
likely the Committees will use their powers 
arbitrarily, and fix the price that they will 
charge for bait too high. The larger 
interest lies in the other direction ; that 
is to say, they will use their powers to 
sell bait to the fishermen below cost 
price, and will recoup themselves out of 
the rates. I see no check whatever 
against their doing that within the four 
corners of the Bill. The noble Lord, I 
understand, says that the administrative 
check is to be found in the Fishery 
Board which is constituted in Edinburgh. 
But how? If that Fishery Board was 
a nominated Board, or any considerable 
part of it, they might be a check ; but 
the Fishery Board, as altered by this 
Bill, is to consist of 11 members, one of 
whom is to be the Chairman, another a 
scientific gentleman who knows about 
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fishes, and the third, the Saeriff, who is 
to give legal advice to the Board ; the 
remaining eight are to be persons ap- 
pointed by the fishery districts, whose 
proceedings they are expected to control. 
I never, in any Parliamentary proposal 
which I have seen, saw a more con- 
spicuous illustration of the adage about 
setting the cat to watch the Queen. 
Lastly, the Fishery Committees elected 
will not dare to control the expendi- 
ture. If they do they will be 
put out of office, and others 
who will not dare to control the ex- 
penditure will be promptly placed in 
power. Therefore, it seems to me that 
check is absolutely and entirely illusory. 
I object also very much to the ex- 
tremely drastic powers of framing bye- 
laws which are proposed to be given 
to the Board in Edinburgh. There is 
no appeal given even to the Secretary 
for Scotland, no appeal to Parliament, 
and those bye-laws may be adopted 
entirely at the discretion of the Fishery 
Board. They may be adopted by the 
Local Fishery Committee without even a 
notice to the people concerned. There 
is to be a certain procedure before the 
bye-laws are framed applicable to the 
whole of Scotland, but when once 
framed the Local Committees may adopt 
them without giving the slightest indi- 
cation of their intention to do so to any 
one concerned. My Lords, I do not 
want to set one interest in the country 
against another. My noble Friend, 
Lord Playfair, makes much of the 
Petitions he has presented from the 
fishing communities on the east and 
north-east coasts of Scotland. I will 
not gv the length of describing them 
as insignificant fishing villages. I think 
the expression used by the noble Mar- 
quess was rather too strong; but as he 
comes from the County of Aberdeen I 
will leave my noble Friend and the 
Aberdonians to settle that when he goes 
home. But I believe that the Petitions 
presented come from communities greatly 
interested in the fisheries, perhaps more 
interested in the fisheries than almost 
the whole of the rest of Scotland put 
together; still, it is as fishermen only 
that they have presented Petitions for 
the rates of other members of the com- 
munity to be expended for their benefit. 
Therefore, I think I am entitled, to some 
extent, to discount the value of their 
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Petitions under those circumstances. I 
have only one more remark to make, 
and it is this: I hope when we assent to 
the Second Reading of the Bill the 
noble Lord opposite will give us a sub- 
stantial time to consider the Amend- 
ments to be put down. It is absolutely 
necessary to consult the Town Councils 
and County Councils and their Com- 
mittees upon some of the points involved. 
The noble Lord has told us himself 
that the Government are not going to 
adhere to one of the most important 
provisions of the Bill. I think I gathered 
from him that the provisions for the 
making up of the Roll are to be altered in 
some respect or other. 

*Lorpv PLAYFAIR: I did not say 
altered, but that it was a subject which 
would cause, we thought, some difference 
of opinion; that therefore we should 
like to have the views of Members of the 
House upon them, and would give those 
views consideration. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
That, of course, is conciliatory, and a very 
reasonable attitude to take up. But I 
cannot understand the provisions as they 
are now. I cannot understand what the 
constituency is to be. I know that the 
assessor is to put a special mark on the 
Roll against the names of those whom he 
regards as entitled to vote with reference 
to fishery interests, and I know that 
those people so marked are eligible to be 
returned to the Committee ; I know also 
that the voter is to have one vote for 
each person to be elected, but that he 
cannot give more than one vote to any 
one candidate ; but I do not gather from 
the Bill whether the fishery district is to 
be divided into constituencies for the 
purpose of election, or whether all the 
voters in the fishery district are to vote 
for one set of candidates, and, if so, how 
the vote is to be taken. There is no 
guidance given to me. There is a pro- 
vision in the Bill to which of itself I 
should be inclined to object, inasmuch as 
it is not couched in the English language 
as to the election of these fishery 
members that they— 

“Shall be mutatis mutandis carried out in 
the same way as an election to a County 
Council.” 

My Lords, it does not seem to me that 
there is any parallel at all between the 
two cases, and I cannot understand how 
the provisions of the Local Government 
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of Scotland Act are to be fitted in so as 
to make them suitable to the clauses of 
this Bill. It seems to me that is another 
of the things which is left wholly to the 
discretion of the Secretary for Scotland, 
and I am bound to say I think it much 
too wide a power to leave toany Member 
of the Government when the issues in- 
volved are so important. I will say no 
more about the Bill at the present time, 
but I hope we shall be allowed at least 10 
days or a fortnight before the Committee 
stage of the Bill, and that the Govern- 
ment will put upon the Paper in this 
House, some days before we are asked to 
diseuss them, what proposals they are 
going to make for amending the Bill. I 
shall, under those circumstances, renew 
the appeal to the noble Lord opposite 
not to divide the House on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR: My Lords, I do 
not think I should at this late hour 
occupy much more of your attention. 
Some remarks which have been made 
upon different sections of the Bill struck 
me as being upon matters which I should 
much like to discuss with the Secretary 
for Scotland who is responsible for this 
Bill. I think the proposal is very 
reasonable, that time. should be givenjto 
noble Lords to put down the Amend- 
ments they propose and to enable the Go- 
vernment to consider those Amendments 
and see what is the nature of them. If, 
therefore, it is agreeable to the House, I 
would suggest that we should not take 
the Bill in Committee until Friday next. 

*THe Marquess of HUNTLY: I 
would suggest that it would be very in- 
convenient to noble Lords from Scotland 
to fix that day. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY : We 
fixed that day for the convenience of 
noble Lords from Scotland, as we were 
told it would be most convenient. 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
My Lords, after the expression of opinion 
which your Lordships have heard, I 
shall not ask the House to divide on the 
Motion. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Original Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Friday the 1st of December next. 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved, 
as there was no Business for to-morrow 
or for Thursday before their Lordships, 
that the House do adjourn to Friday 
next. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


Senet 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 20th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


INDIAN PRODUCE AT THE ANTWERP 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India what steps have been taken by the 
Government of India to promote exhibits 
of Indian produce and manufacture at 
the Antwerp International Exhibition of 
1894 ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Grorce 
Russet, North Beds.): The promoters 
of the Antwerp Exhibition are in direct 
communication with the Government of 
India, and that Government have adver- 
tised the fact that the Exhibition is going 
to be held. The Secretary of State has 
not heard that any assistance has been 
asked for by intending exhibitors in 
India. 


CINCHONA. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India what 
quantity of cinchona, in the bulk of all 
preparations, has been sold by the 
Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, each year from 1886 to 1892 ; 
and what has been the average price for 
the year ? 


{20 NovemBer 1893} 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I shall 
be glad to hand my hon. Friend a 
detailed statement for the seven years. 
In 1892-3, 5,520 Ibs. of quinine, and 
3,650 Ibs. of cinchona febrifuge were 
sold from the factory near Darjeeling to 
the medical department and to the 
public, at a price of one rupee an ounce 
for quinine and 10 annas an ounce for 
cinchona febrifuge. 


FISH POISONING IN THE RIVER 
DOON. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention bas been called to 
the wholesale poisoning of fish in the 
River Doon, as reported in The Ayrshire 
Post of 20th October ; and whether he 
will direct a public inquiry to be held 
into the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Crown Authorities 
have inquired into the circumstances of 
this unfortunate occurrence. The result 
points to its having been due not to 
malicious mischief or to any criminal 
act, but to negligence. In view of the 
possibility of civil proceedings being 
taken, I refrain from saying more at 
present. 


ADMIRALTY WRITERS AT DEPTFORD. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther any reply has been made to the 
Memorial, dated November 24, 1892, 
presented to the Admiralty by the Ad- 
miralty writers employed in the Royal 
Victoria Yard, Deptford ; and whether 
it is intended now to promote any of 
these Admiralty writers to the position 
of Second Division clerks ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dundee): 
The case of the Admiralty writers at 
Deptford and elsewhere has been many 
times under consideration. As a class, 
the Admiralty are not prepared to alter 
their scale of salary, which is considered 
to be fully adequate for the duties that 
they are called upon to perform. Indeed, 
on the present class, which is a moribund 
one, expiring, their places will be filled 
by the less expensive class of dockyard 
writers. But, in considering any scheme 
of Dockyard Civil Re-organisation, the 
merits of individual Admiralty writers 
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have been considered, and promotion in 
more than one case has followed. 

Mr. DARLING: The hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered my ques- 
tion, as to whether any reply has been 
given to the Memorial dated November, 
1892? He says the clerks now in pos- 
session are moribund. Are those who 
desire to come in also moribund ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON was understood 
to promise further inquiries into the 
matter. 


POSTMEN SMOKING IN THE STREET. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
there is still a Rule in the Postmen’s 
Rule Book preventing postmen from 
smoking in the street in uniform even 
when they are not on duty; whether 
this Rule is still being acted upon ; and 
whether he will consider the matter, and 
will give such directions as may be 
necessary in order to cancel the Rule in 
question ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : In 
the Book of Rules issued last year there 
is a Rule to the effect stated. This Rule 


will be omitted on a reprint. Meanwhile 
it will not be enforced, and notice will be 
given accordingly. 


FLOATING WRECKS IN THE ATLANTIC. 
Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that at a meeting of the Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce, held on 16th November, it 
was stated that 400 derelicts or floating 
wrecks were at the present moment in 
the Gulf Stream within a distance of 
1,350 miles ; and that it was stated at 
this meeting that in all probability the 
steamship Naronic was lost in the 
Atlantic through running upon one of 
these floating wrecks ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that so many thousands 
of lives are every moment jeopardised by 
these derelicts, the Government will pro- 
pose joint action with the American Go- 
vernment to blow up these derelicts ? 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) asked if it was not the fact that the 
hydrographers of the United States 
Navy had expressed « strong desire to 
co-operate with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this matter ; and whether they 
had not performed on the other side of 
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the Atlantic the duty we were asked to 
perform on this ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE, (Mr. MunpExLa, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I cannot say when the 
statistics given in by the hon. Member 
were obtained. The question of the 
removal of derelict vessels from 
ocean routes was one of the questions 
considered by the International Maritime 
Conference held at Washington in 1889, 
The recommendations made by that Con- 
ference are being carefully considered, 
but they involve International and other 
questions of much difficulty and com- 
plexity. 


Reservoirs. 


THE NILE RESERVOIRS. 

Sir H. HOWORTH (Salford, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had received through Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul General in 
Cairo, a Report on Nile Reservoirs, in 
which it is stated that the generai view 
of the Temple of Phile is poor, though 
the details are magnificent, that advan- 
tage might be taken of this fact to turn 
the loss of Egypt to gain, and sell the 
temple in detail to European Museums, 
that it is not interesting to archzeclogists, 
but only to pleasure-seekers on the Nile ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General would be instructed to 
urge upon the Egyptian Government the 
importance of securing the opinion of 
competent archzological experts before 
sanctioning the destruction of this cele- 
brated monument of antiquity ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The hon. Member has correctly 
quoted from a Report by Mr. Willcocks, 
who is in the employment of the 
Egyptian Government. The opiniou of 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General 
in Egypt on this matter is given at page 
19 of Egypt No. 3, 1892. Her Majesty’s 
Government do not consider that they 
are called upon at the present stage of 
the question to express any opinion on 
the various schemes for the storage of 
Nile water, which are to be considered 
by a Commission of Specialists at 
Cairo. 
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RAILWAY RATES FOR COAL. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the railway rates on 
the carriage of coals have been increased 
under the new system of charges ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is impossible 
to give a general answer to this question, 
because there is no rate for the carriage 
of coal which is universally applicable. 
In many instances the rates have been 
compulsorily reduced under the provi- 
sions of the Act of 1888. In others the 
companies have raised their rates within 
their maxima in order to compensate for 
the loss. 


SHIPBUILDING FOR THE NAVY. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty what new battleships have been 
laiddown since August, 1892, and where ; 
and what were the dates of their com- 
mencement ? 

*Tue SECRETARY 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurt.e- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
building of the Renown was commenced 
in February last, and the preparations to 
build the Magnificent and Majestic were 
commenced respectively on the 23rd 
August and the 12th September. I 
may, perhaps, remind the House that 
the completion of other first-class battle- 
ships has been accelerated. The 
Ramillies and the Empress of India 
have been commissioned ; the Resolution 
will be commissioned early in December ; 
and all the 10 battleships provided for 
under the Naval Defence Act will be 
completed by early dates in 1894. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Are we to understand from the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman that any 
work was done on the last two battle- 
ships before October ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Oh, yes, Sir; work has been done since 
the dates which I mertioned. 


TO THE AD- 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has now 
decided upon the means by which effect 
shall be given to the recommendation of 
the Departmental Committee on Metro- 
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politan Police Courts that two additional 
Magistrates shall be appointed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): As I intimated 
some time ago, the Government do not 
feel justified in recommending the in- 
creased charge upon the Public Ex- 
chequer which would be involved in the 
appointment of two additional Metro- 
politan Magistrates. I am endeavouring 
to devise a re-arrangement of areas and 
of business which, without putting an 
end to any of the existing Courts or im- 
posing an excessive burden of duty upon 
the Magistrates, will largely mitigate, if 
it does not altogether remove, the public 
inconvenience which arises from the 
present state of things. 

Mr. WHITMORE: Will not the re- 
arrangement involve the addition of two 
Magistrates ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir. 
LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
KELLS UNION. 

Mr. GIBNEY (Meath, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that John Mahoney, of Kilmain- 
ham, Kells, County Meath, forwarded a 
requisition under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts to the Guardians of the Kells 
Union, asking that a labourer’s cottage 
should be built on a site adjacent to one 
occupied by him, and which was con- 
demued by the Sanitary Authority ; that 
a Local Government Board Inspector, 
after a full inquiry into the facts, sanc- 
tioned the erection of the said cottage ; 
that, at the same inquiry, a requisition 
by a man named Smith for the erection 
of another cottage in the same Union 
was rejected by the Local Government 
Board Inspector; and that Smith was 
put into possession of the plot of land and 
house passed on the requisition of John 
Mahoney ; whether he is also aware that 
Smith is not an agricultural labourer, but 
a bread van driver in the employment 
of a man named Hopkins, who is the 
Guardian of the division in which this 
cottage is situate; whether, under the 
provisions of the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, Smith is entitled to possession of a 
labourer’s cottage ; and whether the Local 
Government Board will take any action 
to compel the Kells Board of Guardians 
to take up possession of this cottage and 
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plot of land, and give it to a bona fide 
labourer ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary has asked 
me to answer this question. The state- 
ments in the question appear to be cor- 
rect. The letting to Smith was not in 


Gloucester 


accordance with the provisions of the 
Labourers’ Act, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board are in communication with 
the Guardians with a view to the pro- 
visions of the Act being complied with. 


THE LATE THOMAS, MOONEY, 
OF TUAM. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
grant an inquiry into the circumstances 
causing and attending the deuth of the 
late Mr. Thomas Mooney, of Tuam, from 
the time of his arrest until he died 
manacled in Galway Gaol ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
This matter has formed the subject of a 
full and careful Departmental inquiry on 
oath, the proceedings of. which I have 
myself attentively considered, and the 
result of this inquiry bears out the finding 
of the coroner’s jury, that the prisoner's 
death was due to natural causes and was 
in no way connected with any action on 
the part of the prison officials. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN: Were the rela- 
tives of the deceased allowed to be re- 
presented at the inquiry ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for 
notice of that. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I gave seven 
days’ notice of this question, and pre- 
viously to that I had written to the 
Chief Secretary regarding the case. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Chief Secre- 
tary is indisposed, and I have not the 
facts before me, so that I cannot answer. 


SOUTH SHOEBURY SEWERAGE 
SCHEME. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board what is causing the 
delay in granting his sanction to a loan 
to the Rochford Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority for a sewerage and water 
scheme for the parish of South Shoebury, 
in regard to which a local inquiry was 
held in July last ; and whether he will 
consider the advantage of enabling the 
Sanitary Authority to commence the 


Mr. Gibney 
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works at once, so.as to provide labour 
during the coming winter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow.ter, Wolverhampton, E.): 
The loan for works of water supply for 
the parish of South Shoebury has now 
been sanctioned. The question with 
regard to the sewerage works now awaits 
the decision of the Board of Trade as to 
whether their consent will be given to 
the works below highwater mark, in 
connection with certain objections which 
have been raised by the War Depart- 
ment. 


UNLAWFUL POSSESSION OF A RABBIT 
AT CRIEFF. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): In the 
absence of my hon, Friend the Member 
for Inverness-shire I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate if he is aware that Thomas 
Roy, painter, Crieff, was lately fined 40s., 
or in default a month’s imprisonment, for 
having in his possession on the highway 
a rabbit, which he states he had picked 
up by the wayside’; whether he is aware 
that Roy was apprehended by a police- 
man in plain clothes who happened to be 
fishing in the neighbourhood ; and were 
these things done according to law ; and, 
if so, will he take steps to amend it ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : Thomas 
Roy failed to appear in answer to a com- 
plaint under the Poaching Prevention Act, 
and was convicted in absence upon proof 
of the offence having been committed. He 
had been found in possession of a rabbit 
by two constables,who had been watching 
him along the side of a neighbouring 
wood, where he had no right to be. He 
gave three different accounts as to how 
he had come to have the rabbit, but he 
did not state that he had picked it up by 
the wayside. Both constables were in 
plain clothes, and they had been watching 
at the same place for several mornings 
on account of the prevalence of poaching 
in the neighbourhood. It is not the fact 
that they, or either of them, had been 
fishing, and I do not see that anything 
contrary to law was done by the con- 
stables. 


GLOUCESTER PROBATE REGISTRY. 

Mr. BRY NMOR JONES (Gloucester, - 
Stroud): I beg to ask the Chancelior of 
the Exchequer whether the office of 
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Registrar of the District Probate Registry 
at Gloucester is now vacant; and whe- 
ther the opportunity in this and other 
like cases will be used to consolidate the 
local offices of the High Court of 
Justice ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUCER (Sir W. Harcovurt,Derby): 
The office of the District Probate Regis- 
trar at Gloucester is at the disposal of 
the President of the Probate Division, 
and he has filled the vacancy. I regret 
that in this case the President, whose 
attention was called to the matter, has 
not thought it right to take the oppor- 
tunity of consolidating this office with 
that of the District Registrar of the 
High Court, as suggested by the com- 
mittee on the Central Office, presided 
over by the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. ‘The Lord Chancellor and the 
Treasury desire that such economy in 
these appointments should be duly 
effected, and that power to effect it should 
be given by legislation. 


ALIEN TRAFFIC RETURNS. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether any 
attempt to classify immigrant aliens 
arriving from Continental ports at 
London and Hull is made by the Customs 
or Board of Trade Departments ; and, if 
so, whether a Return can be given as to 
the number of destitute, diseased, and 
undesirable immigrants who have landed 
in the country during the last six 
months ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Alien immigrants 
arriving from the Continent are classified 
according to their nationalities, the 
ports from which they come, and the 
ports at which they have arrived in this 
country. Returns showing these par- 
ticulars are published annually in the 
Reports on Emigration and Immigration 
issued by the Board of Trade, and there 
is also a Return laid monthly before 
the House giving these particulars 
except the uationalities. In addition, 
Reports are obtained by the Customs 
Department as to the means and condi- 
tion of the Russo-Polish immigrants 
arriving by most of the ships bringing 
such immigrants to London, but it would 
not Le possible to give a Return such as 
that suggested by the hon. Member. 
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PROPOSED FEVER HOSPITAL AT 
GRANGE WOOD. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Brixton, Lambeth) : In the absence of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Fulham, 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware, 
in connection with the proposed fever 
hospital at Grange Wood, Upper Nor- 
wood, that little more than a week’s 
notice has been given to any of the 
inhabitants in the district of the inquiry 
to be held on the 2Ist instant; if he 
could state why the inquiry is to be 
held at Croydon instead of in the 
immediate neighbourhood; and why 
many people who opposed the purchase 
by the Asylums Board have not received 
any notice at all of such inquiry ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Notices of 
the inquiry referred to were issued by 
the Local Government Board on the 
10th instant, so that they might be 
posted on the church and chapel doors 
and at other places, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Norwood, where publie 
notices are usually posted, for two Sun- 
days prior to the holding of the inquiry. 
The Town Council of Croydon, who are 
opposing the purchase of the site for a 
hospital, offered the use of their 
municipal offices for the inquiry, 
and their offer was accepted. When 
it was proposed to hold an inquiry 
in July last, with reference to a similar 
proposal, it was arranged that the inquiry 
should be held at the same place, and no 
objection was made. The Board have 
no definite information as to the persons 
who, under the altered circumstances, 
will oppose the purchase. The only 
communication which they have recently 
received objecting to the proposal is from 
the Town Council of Croydon. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rug>y) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether, having regard to Amendments 
which stand upon the Paper on the Com- 
mittee stage of the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill, he can state 
if it is the intention of the Government 
to bring in a separate Bill as to the user, 
by the inhabitants of any parish, of the 
schoolrooms of the elementary schools in 
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the parish receiving a Parliamentary 
Grant, for political, social, and other 
public meetings ; and, if so, whether he 
can state approximately when the Bill 
will be introduced ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The Government intend to 
bring in a Bill to enable the schoolrooms 
of elementary schools receiving a Parlia- 
mentary Grant to be used for public 
meetings. It will be remembered that 
the late Government accepted a Resolu- 
tion on this subject. A Bill has been 
drafted, and I hope to introduce it next 
Session. 


PORT LOUI8 MILITARY PRISON. 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the Report of the Inspector 
of Military Prisons, July, 1893, respect- 
ing the Military Prison at Port Louis, 
Mauritius, on page 4, and that of the 
chief warder in charge of the same, on 
page 48. wherein it is shown to be situ- 
ated on a low-lying site in a malarious 
climate, and to have various sanitary 
defects ; that the health of the warders 
has been extremely bad, two having 
been invalided, eight assistant warders 
sent into hospital, and the only remaining 
warder has been 59 days sick and unfit 
to return to duty, all attributable to the 
quarters ailotted for their use, which con- 
sists of only one room on ground surface, 
and no convenience for cooking; and 
whether he will direct that such prisoners 
be transferred from time to time to the 
new Military Prison at Wynberg, near 
Cape Town, or take some other steps to 
remedy the evil complained of ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : The sanitary condition 
of the Military Prison at Mauritius 
has been under consideration with a 
view to steps being taken (if funds 
should be available) either to remedy 
its defects or to remove the prison 
to another site. The infrequency of 
communication between Mauritius and 
the Cape, and the length of the voyage, 
would render intpracticable the transfer 
of prisoners to that command. 


Mr. Cobb 
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Troops from Heanor. 


THE CAPE GOVERNMENT 
MATABELELAND. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Hon. Cecil Rhodes 
will be consulted, in his capacity of 
responsible adviser to Sir Henry Loch, 
Governor of the Cape Colony and Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner in South 
Africa, with respect to the terms of 
peace to be made with the Matabeles, 
and the ultimate disposal of Matabele- 
land ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): Mr. 
Rhodes, as Prime Minister of the Cape 
Colony, is the responsible adviser of Sir 
Henry Loch in all matters relating to 
the colony. The opinion of the Cape 
Government is entitled to, and will of 
course receive, every consideration in a 
matter, such as the settlement of Mata- 
beleland, which may be held to affect the 
interests of the Cape Colony. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Can the 
hon. Gentleman state what proportion of 
the salary of the High Commissioner is 
paid by the Government of Cape Colony ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I forget the exact 
proportion. Perhaps the hon. Member 
will give notice of the question. 


AND 


THE REMOVAL OF TROOPS FROM 
HEANOR. 

Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, after 
soldiers had been sent to Heanor 
(Derbyshire) by request of the Local 
Authorities, the Under Secretary of the 
Local Government Board represented to 
the Home Office that the presence of 
the military at Heanor was an offence to 
him and his constituents, and that he 
wished them to be removed ; and whether 
it was on this account that they were 
removed in 48 hours ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I believe that my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board did bring to my notice 
some representations which had been 
made to him by his constituents, to the 
effect that the presence of the military in 
this district was not required in the 
interests of public order. I took no 
action upon those representations, as I 
found that the military had been already 
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removed, I presume at the instance, or with 
the consent of, the Local Authorities. 


DERVAIG POLLING DISTRICT. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate if he can say 
why in the recent addition of polling 
places in Argyllshire the claims of the 
Dervaig District of Mull and Kilmory, 
in Ardnamurchan, were overlooked; _ if 
he is aware that in the place first-named 
nearly 100 electors have to gofrom 15 to25 
miles and back to record their votes, and in 
Ardnamurchan the bulk of the electors 
have to travel from 15 to 20 miles to 
record their votes ; and if he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the facts, and 
ascertain from the Sheriff of the county 
upon what grounds polling places have 
been refused in the places referred to ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Sheriff that after receiving 
my hon. Friend’s application, he made 
inquiry into the claims of Dervaig and 
Kilmory, when the recent addition of 
polling places in Argyllshire was under 
his consideration, but that he did not 
think these claims sufficient to justify 
him in granting a new polling station for 
either place ex proprio motu, and they 
were not included in the Statutory 
Petition presented to him. I would sug- 
gest to my hon. Friend that the Sheriff 
might be approached by a Statutory 
Petition, signed by the requisite number 
of electors of Dervaig and Kilmory. I 
have not yet got sufficient information to 
enable me to answer the second paragraph 
of the question; but if the facts be as 
stated, they would be fit matter for con- 
sideration by the Sheriff under a Petition. 


THE DE FREYNE EVICTIONS. 

CoLtonEL NOLAN : On behalf of the 
hon. Member for West Clare, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the usual 
statutory notice was served on the 
Guardians of the Castlelea Union by 
Lord De Freyne, or his agent, immediately 
preceding the evictions in September 
last of Thomas Barrett ; Bridget Barrett, 
widow; Mary Moran, widow ; Pat 
Maham ; Peter Hunt ; Michael Dare, and 
others, to the number of 13 families ; and, 
if so, what was the date of such notice ; 
did the Guardians make any, and what, 
provision for sheltering those people, 
numbering 50 or more, whose houses 
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were dismantled and burned by orders of 
Mr. R. A. Blakeney, J.P., agent of Lord 
De Freyne ; and if the usual notices were 
not served, will the Government take 
steps to compel the Guardians of Castle- 
lea Union to enforce the penalty for such 
neglect on the part of Lord De Freyne ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
The notice referred to was duly served 
on the relieving officer in every case of 
eviction under warrant for possession 
which took place on this estate during 
the month of September, but in cases 
where persons found in forcible possession 
were dislodged by the agent no notice 
was served immediately prior to such 
dislodgment. The persons specially 
named in the question belong to the latter 
class, though I am informed that prior to 
their original ejectment in 1891 and 1892 
the required notices were served on the 
relieving officer. ‘There is, I understand, 
no legal provision for the service of a 
notice in cases where a landowner re- 
sumes or retakes possession of lands with- 
out legal process. In reply to the second 
paragraph, I am informed by the Local 
Government Board that the Guardians 
were not called upon to make any pro- 
vision for sheltering the families who 
were evicted, and thatthey gave a liberal 
grant of outdoor relief in the only case 
that came before them. 


Prison. 


DARTMOOR PRISON, 

ApmrrkaL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the Appendix, Part II., of Re- 
port of Directors of Convict Prisons, 
1893, andto the Chaplain’s Report re- 
specting Dartmoor Prison, wherein it is 
shown that an Assistant Chaplain is 
urgently needed, the Chaplain stating 
that it is as much as he can do to see 
daily those prisoners who apply for an 
interview, and that others go from one 
end of the year to the other without a 
visit ; and whether he will sanction the 
appointment of an Assistant Chaplain or 
Scripture Reader forthwith, there being 
over 700 Protestant prisoners in the 
prison ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is at Dart- 
moor a Protestant Scripture Reader be- 
sides the Chaplain, and it is the opinion 
of the Directors of Convict Prisons that 
this is sufficient. 
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PENTONVILLE PRISON CLERK. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department why a first-class 
clerk has been promoted from Penton- 
ville Prison to take charge of stores and 
accounts at St. Albans Prison, he having 
only been appointed clerk in 1880, while 
there are 55 first-class clerks senior to 
him in appointment, 15 of whom had 
previously been in charge of stores and 
accounts ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that 
the clerk who has been appointed to take 
charge of stores and accounts at St. 
Albans was appointed clerk in 1876. It 
is not the case that 55 clerks senior to 
him have been passed over; only 15 
have been so passed over. In making 
these appointments efficiency, as well as 
seniority, has to be taken into account. 


Arranmore 


FRANCHISE FEES AT BELFAST. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has seen 
a resolution, passed unanimously by the 
Belfast Board of Guardians, protesting 
against the scale, recently fixed by the 
Local Government Board, regulating the 
fees under the Franchise Act of the 
Clerks of Unions and Poor Rate col- 
lectors ; whether the Local Government 
Board will-re-consider the matter, in order 
that these officers may be better re- 
munerated ; and whether an arrangement 
will be made to pay such fees out of the 
Consolidated Fund ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: A resolution of 
the nature indicated has been received 
from the Belfast Board of Guardians. 
The new scale of remuneration for the 
duties under the Franchise Acts of clerks 
of Unions and poor rate collectors had 
most careful consideration, and the 
amount now fixed was deemed adequate 
for the work to be done, having regard 
to the interest of the ratepayers. In the 
absence of any considerable volume of 
opinion against the scale on the part of 
Boards of Guardians it is not proposed to 
alter the scale. As at present advised, 
the Government cannot undertake to ask 
Parliament to place the charge upon Im- 
perial funds. 


TREASURY PENSIONS IN DUBLIN. 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if his attention has been directed to the 
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correspondence between his Department 
and Mr. John M. Tighe, of 8, Upper 
Sherrard Street, Dublin, wherein Mr. 
Tighe claims to be entitled to an addition 
to his pension in respect of resumed and 
continued service, and also to extra re- 
muneration for special work done, and 
cites precedents in support of his claim ; 
and if he will kindly give the matter 
his prompt and favourable consideration ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
I have seen the correspondence between 
the Treasury and Mr. J. M. Tighe. No 
increase of pension can legally be 
awarded, because the later employment, 
which was temporary, does not entitle to 
pension. Any claim for work done 
should be addressed to the Head of 
the Department in which the work was 
performed. . 

Mr. BODKIN said, he would submit 
to the right hon. Gentleman the corre- 
spondence in a precisely similar case in 
Dublin, in which an increased pension 
was awarded. 


Police Station. 


ARRANMORE POLICE STATION. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the Magistrates 
assembled at the recent Donegal Quarter 
Sessions unanimously signed a Memorial 
to him, asking that a police station which 
existed for the past 40 years on the 
Island of Arranmore, but which has 
recently been withdrawn, should be re- 
established ; whether Arranmore is a 
Petty Sessions district; whether he is 
aware that there are four public-houses 
on the island, which contains about 1,200 
inhabitants ; and whether, in view of 
those facts, he will take such steps as 
may be requisite to restore to the people 
of Arranmore the protection afforded by 
the police station which has been with- 
drawn from them ? 

Mr. CAINE: Would it not be better 
to close the public-houses rather than re- 
establish the police station ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
The statements in the first three para- 
graphs are, I understand, according to 
fact. The Local Police Authorities were 
agreed in the opinion that the further 
continued maintenance of a police station 
on the island was unnecessary, and one of 
the considerations which largely in- 
fluenced them in arriving at this opinion 
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was that there has been no crime of any 
kind on the island for many years. A 
police station has been recently formed 
on the main land at Burton Port, and it 
is believed that the patrols which will 
visit the island from this station will 
suffice to render all the police supervision 
that will be required. 


MEDICAL SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War why the recommendation of Lord 
Camperdown’s Committee of 1889 (para- 
graph 34, page 9 of Report) to the effect 
that— 

“ Medical officers on leave, in consequence of 
disease contracted in and by the Service, should 
be entitled to the same privileges as combatant 
officers,” 
has not been carried out in its entirety ; 
whether Surgeon Captain Sawyer, having 
lost his health in the execution of his 
duty in India, and, having in consequence 
been sent home on half-pay for six 
months, he was passed over for promo- 
tion and had 65 junior officers promoted 
over him on the ground that no portion 
of time on half-pay is reckoned towards 
promotion; and whether the case of 
Surgeon Captiin Sawyer will be re-con- 
sidered, having regard to the fact that 
the Regulation under which he thus lost 
his promotion has been declared to be 
unjust, and has been amended ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Full effect has been given to the recom- 
mendation referred to ; but a change of 
that character could not be made retro- 
spective without the most serious disturb- 
ance of the seniority list. At the time 
Surgeon Captain Sawyer was placed on 
half-pay his time on half-pay did not 
count as service for promotion, although 
it would do so in a similar case at present. 
I am afraid nothing can now be done to 


help him. 


FIELD PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY 
MEDICAL STAFF. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he has taken any steps to secure to the 
Army Medical Staff opportunities for 
acquiring practical experience in field 
duties, the want of which he admitted 
was a weak point in the present system ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Steps will be taken next summer to 
afford a fortnight’s instruction of a 
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practical character in the field duties of 
the Medical Staff. 


PUBLICANS AS MAGISTRATES IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
the appointment of holders of retail 
licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to the Magistracy in Ireland, the 
Lord Chancellor has stipulated for the 
transfer of the licence to some o:her 
person ; whether, as a matter of fact, 
the transfer under such circumstances 
has been colourable and mainly made to 
relatives; whether, as a result of this 
course of action on the part of the Lord 
Chancellor, the real owner of the public- 
house is enabled to sit and act on the 
Bench in all those cases where the law 
declares a publican shall not sit or act ; 
and if he will direct the attention of 
the Lord Chancellor to this result of his 
action ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
In the appointment of the retail licence- 
holders to the County Commission the 
Lord Chancellor stipulated for a transfer . 
of the licences except in one case, where, 
as I have already explained, the person 
appointed holds the licence as trustee and 
in a distant part of the county. More- 
over, these appointments were, save in 
two instances, made on the recommenda- 
tion of the Lieutenant of the county. It 
may be true that in some cases the 
transfers were made to relatives, or that 
the transferror secretly retains some in- 
terest in the licensed premises ; but if 
the transfer is not bona fide, and if the 
person transferring retains any interest 
whatever in the premises, or the profits, 
or even manages them, he remains sub- 
ject to all the disqualifications attaching 
by law to a licence-holder just as if no 
transfer had been made, and he is de- 
barred by Section 60 of the Act of 1872 
from taking part in licensing cases. I 
am in correspondence with the Lord 
Chancellor in reference to this matter, 
which cannot be considered as being in a 
satisfactory state. 

*Mr. MSCARTAN (Down, S.) : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
holding of licences is no disqualification 
in law for being placed on the Commis- 
sion of the Peace, and that the only dis- 
ability is that the holder shall not 
adjudicate on cases under the Intoxicating 
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Liquor Laws? Does not the same dis- 
ability apply to brewers and distillers, and 
shareholders in breweries and distilleries ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: These are matters 
all provided for in the Licensing Laws. 


THE CONVICT CALLAGHAN. 

Cotonet NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether it has come to his know- 
ledge that a prisoner named Callaghan, 
confined for about 10 years and at present in 
Portland Convict Prison, has lost the sight 
of one of his eyes ; was Callaghan visited 
by an oculist; and, if so, when and 
what were the terms of his Report ; has 
any operation been performed as a result 
of that Report, or is it contemplated to 
remove the sightless eye; and whether, 
in consequence of the condition of this 
prisoner’s sight, he contemplates releasing 
him before he becomes completely blind ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Mr. Du _ Boulay, 
assisted by Dr. Randall, R.N., and Dr 
Lawson, of Portland, operated on the 
22nd July last on the prisoner by re- 
moving his left eye. The result of the 
operation was perfectly satisfactory, A 
report made on Saturday last states that 
the prisoner is in very good health, and 
has suffered no pain or discomfort from 
his eyes since the left disorganised eye- 
ball was removed. He has shown no 
signs of sympathetic irritation in the 
right eye, and its vision is as good as it 
was three years ago. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
part of my question. 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is not at all true 
that the prisoner is becoming completely 
blind. On the contrary, the sight of the 
other eye is not affected. 


LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state how 
many agreements for the purchase of 
holdings by the tenants have been filed 
in the Irish Land Commission Court 
since 3rd September, 1891; in how 
many of these cases has the purchase 
money been advanced; and whether, 
considering the state in which these 
holdings are as to title pending the com- 
pletion of the purchase, he will communi- 
cate with the Land Commissioners on the 
subject ? 
Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : I 
am informed that altogether 5,221 agree- 
Mr. M‘Cartan 
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ments (including in the total 1,143 
undertakings by tenants to purchase 
holdings in the event of the Land Com- 
mission buying estates) have been filed 
since the date mentioned, and that in the 
case of 1,776 of these the purchase- 
money has been advanced. The Com- 
missioners have referred me to their last 
Parliamentary Report, dated May 31, 
1893, which contains full information as 
to the state of land purchase proceedings 
up to that date, and they add, as indica- 
ting the state of business in the Land 
Purchase Department in relation to title, 
that at the present date there are only 
five abstracts of title lodged in which 
rulings have not been issued. 


ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT OF A 
MATABELE INDUNA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Induna Ingubo- 
gubo, who was reported last week to 
have been robbed of his horses and equip- 
ment at Tati, and to have been found by 
Mr. Colenbrander in great distress on the 
Buluwayo road, is the half-brother and 
Envoy of King Lobengula, to whom Sir 
Henry Loch entrusted the important 
message of Her Majesty’s Government 
on 24th October; and, if so, whether he 
can explain why the Envoy has been so 
treated ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : On the report of 
the alleged bad treatment of the Induna 
appearing in the Press on November 14, 
we telegraphed to Sir H. Loch as 
follows :— 

“ Press telegrams state that Ingubogubo was 
compelled to return home on foot, and found 
near Tati exhausted with fatigue, and relieved 
by Colenbrander. Ascertain what truth there 
is in the report. Hope that every consideration 
been shown him.” 


Sir H. Loch answered as follows :— 


“Referring to your telegram of 14th Novem- 
ber, Ingubogubo left Palapye riding his own 
horse. It is reported that Colenbrander, who 
followed ina cart, picked him up on the road 
and took him on to Tati. Strict instructions 
had been given for his good treatment, and I 
have directed Major Grey on arrival at Tati to 
inquire and report on all the circumstances of 
his treatment.” 

Dr. CLARK : Has Sir H. Loch seen 
Ingubogubo ? 

Mr.S.BUXTON: He did not see him. 

Dr. CLARK : Why was this brother 
of Lobengula not allowed to see Sir H. 
Loch ? 
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Mr. S. BUXTON: It was not a 
question of being allowed. Sir H. Loch 
sent a communication to him. I presume 
he did not think it necessary to see him. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): May I ask whether Sir H. Loch 
has sent home the terms submitted by 
Lobengula through his brother ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I have not seen 
them. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. Gentleman give us any 
information as to the progress of the war ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Nothing later 
than the telegram which appeared in this 


morning’s papers. 


OUTRAGE ON A WIFE. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 

W.): I wish to put to the Home Secre- 
tary a question of which I have given 
him no notice, but which, as it affects the 
liberty of a man, he will probably be in- 
clined to answer. I wish to know 
whether, at the Manchester Spring 
Assizes in May, 1892, a man was con- 
victed of manslaughter for causing the 
death of his wife by throwing a lighted 
lamp at her; whether the case against 
him rested almost entirely on the evi- 
dence of one witness—his sister-in-law ; 
whether—— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! If 
no notice has been given of the question 
it should be put on the Paper in the 
usual way. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I have 


already been in correspondence with the 
Home Office on the subject. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for 


notice, 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


comMiItTEE. [Progress 17th November. } 
[THIRD NIGHT.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, to leave out the word 
“three,” and insert the word “two.”—(Mr. H. 
H, Fowler.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘ three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Debate resumed. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he had 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
would have been prepared to re-consider 
his position and to make some statement 
which would have relieved the Committee 
of the necessity of further discussing the 
Amendment. When figures were applied 
to a matter of this kind as the sole test 
some inconvenience must arise. They 
created an inelastic dividing line, and 
there must be hardship on one side or the 
other. If 200 were taken as the figure, 
inconvenience would result to the parishes 
which came up to 199, and equal incon- 
venience to those which reached 201, 
The Government seemed to consider that 
all parishes were the same, and that » 
parish was a sort of mathematical figure 
with a village in the centre, and with all 
the parishioners at an equal distance 
from that centre. They seemed to think 
that a parish with 200 inhabitants must 
have a certain area, and a parish with a 
greater number of inhabitants a larger 
area. The question of acreage ought 
really to be a greater factor in the settle- 
ment of the matter than the question of 
population. There were no two parishes 
which were exactly alike. He could 
quite understand that there might be 
many parishes having populations below 
200 which would be most conveniently 
managed by Parish Councils. Such a 
parish would be one with an acreage of 
500. A parish, however, with 500 in- 
habitants and an acreage of 20,000 could 
hardly be said to come in the same 
category ; and yet the Government said 
they would force such a parish to have 
a Parish Council. ‘The only way in 
which the question could be settled 
conveniently was by inquiry on the spot. 
He was very much surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not appear to 
have considered the wishes of the 
Executive Council of the County 
Councils Association in this matter. 
The opinion of that Council was that 
500 should be the limit. That Council 
was not moved by any political influence, 
but was simply anxious that a good Bill 
should be passed. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would give the Committee some 
further assurance on the subject. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): At the 
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request of the hon. Member I interpose, 
although I thought I had laid the views 
of the Government on this question very 
clearly before the House on Friday. Our 
position on this question is this: On 
Friday night we discussed the question 
whether there should be a power to have 
Parish Councils in any village at all 
without the consent of a parish meeting, 
and after that point was settled we dis- 
eussed whether the limit should be 500. 
The Committee practically decided to 
reject the 500 limit. I have now moved 
to strike out 300, and to substitute 200, 
to which the hon. Member strongly 
objects. I should just like for one 
moment to recall the history of this 
alteration to the memory of the Com- 
mittee, as there seems to be some little con- 
fusion as to how the matter stands. The 
Government originally proposed that the 
limit should be 300, and that there should 
be compulsory grouping below that limit. 
There were strong objections taken 
to the proposals of the Government. 
The first objection was to compulsory 
grouping. Members from all parts of 
the House said that, having regard to the 
feelings, jealousies, and antagonism ex- 
isting between parishes, it would be 
unwise to force grouping on them. Of 
the 63 speeches delivered on the Second 
Reading, I doubt whether there were not 
at least 50 in which strong objection was 
not taken to grouping and in which I 
was not strongly urged to make a pro- 
posal reducing the figure from 300. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Bordesley Division, who is unquestion- 
ably an authority upon this subject, 
delivered a speech in  which,, after 
severely criticising the position which 
we had taken up with regard to 
the grouping of parishes, he went 
on to say that it would be better 
that parishes above 200 should 
have separate Parish Councils, and that 
none of the smaller parishes should be 
grouped without its consent. That is 
the extent of the proposal which the Go- 
vernment now makes. I should like to 
eall attention to the Amendments on the 
Paper to show the difficulty in striking 
an exact line in this matter. There are 
Amendments down for 200, 500, 600, 
1,000, and even for 100. I cannot help 
calling attention to two Amendments 
which indicate dissatisfaction with the 
200 limit. There have been some re- 


Mr. H. H. F owler 
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marks made with reference to Members 
taking part in this Debate, describing 
them as “‘Cockneys,” who we reignorant 
of rural life altogether ; but it is a singular 
fact that the two Amendments which 
propose to go below 200 proceed from 
two hon. Members—one representing 
Lincolnshire and the other Somersetshire, 
counties widely apart—two hon. Members 
who are iutimately associated with, and 
even Members of, the land-owning class, 
and one of whom was formerly Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster when 
the holder of that. office was practically 
Minister of Agriculture. Therefore, the 
Government, in taking the medium figure 
of 200, is not open to the criticism that it 
has gone too low, whereas the House is 
clearly of opinion that 300 is too high. 
In France, where the parish commune in 
its full development was a final unit of 
government, there are upwards of 36,000 
communes, and 17,000 of these have a 
populgtion of less than 500 ; 4,895 have 
a population of between 200 and 300; 
and 4,290 a population of between 300 
and 400. Therefore, a very considerable 
number of the communes of France show 
a less figure than that which the Go- 
vernment now propose. References have 
also been made to the American pre- 
cedent, and hon. Members have quoted 
from the book of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy to help their 
argument ; but they have only referred 
to the New England townships, and not 
to other parts of America, where a 
different system prevails. Taking 
Ohio as a fairly typical State, I 
find they divide their villages into three 
grades. The first grade has a population 
of from 3,000 to 5,000, being very similar 
to our urban districts ; the second grade, 
which are equivalent to the institutions 
the present Bill would set up, range from 
200 to 3,000; and the third grade consists 
of places below 200. I give these two 
illustrations from countries where the 


system of local government has been 
developed to show that the figure of 200 


is not too low. The Government have 
endeavoured to gather the opinions of 
the House on this subject. On the 
whole, our impression is that the majority 
of the House would prefer the figure of 
200 to 300, and upon that I venture to 
ask the Committee to come to a speedy 
decision, the matter having, I submit, 
been now amply discussed. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Iam sure there is no desire to un- 
duly prolong the discussion ; but I must 
point out that two entirely distinct ques- 
tions are involved in the Amendment— 
questions separate in themselves and only 
to be decided by very different considera- 
tions. The right hon. Gentleman called 
attention to the fact that on the Second 
Reading a very general protest was 
raised because the limit of 300 was too 
high. But too high for what? We 
thought then, and we think still, that 
300 was too high if you were going to 
compel amalgamation of parishes with a 
population falling below that limit. If 
the problem was still before us whether 
we should compel amalgamation below 
300, or whether the limit should be 
reduced still further, I would hold now, 
as I held then, that 200 is better than 
300, and that 100 would be better than 
200. But there is quite another question 
involved, and that is the point at which 
we are going to compel a parish to have 
its own Parish Council, and on that 
point I think a high limit better than a 
low one. What I would press the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider is whether 
he could not fix two limits—one for the 
purposes of the first sub-section of his 
Amendment, and the other for the pur- 
poses of the second—taking a high limit 
below which it should be voluntary on 
the part of a parish to have a Parish 
Council or not as it pleased, and a low 
limit for the purposes of amalgamation. 

*Mr.STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) said, 
that he had an Amendment on the Paper 
proposing to reduce the limit to 100 ; but 
he did not intend to move it because, 


after the explanation of the President of 
the Local Government Board, he believed 
a limit of 200 would be quite sufficient, 
as no parish was to be grouped against 


its will, He would only urge on the 
right hon. Gentleman that in line 2 of 
his Amendment he should insert “ shall” 
instead of “may,” so that the County 
Council would have no discretionary 
power in regard to giving a Council to 
any parish that desired it. The question 
as to whether a higher limit was better 
than a lower limit should not be looked 
at entirely from the point of view of the 
individual parish, but should be con- 
sidered from the point of view whether it 
was really desirable that they should 
have parishes of large areas, managed 
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only by parish meetings instead of by 
Parish Councils. He thought, from his 
practical experience of village life, that 
it would be impossible for large parish 
meetings to manage the affairs of the 
parish, and he was, therefore, in favour 
of providing that every parish with a 
population over 200 should have a Parish 
Council. 

*Srr R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
said, he was strongly of opinion that the 
parish meeting was more representative 
and a far better thing for the purpose of 
parish government than a Parish Council. 
There was much the same sort of 
difference as between primary and 
secondary evidence. The parish meeting 
would be able to give primary evidence 
of the intention and will of the whole of 
the inhabitants of the parish, as repre- 
sented by the parochial electors, while if 
the system of representation were adopted 
they would have a Parish Council, which 
was undoubtedly secondary evidence. 
The Government proposed to drive the 
villages away from the simpler method of 
the parish meeting to the more complicated 
and indirect method of the Parish Council. 
Surely if it were only a difference between 
200 and 300 there could be no objection 
in principle in allowing a parish of 300 
inhabitants, which only meant 60 voters, 
according to the calculation of the 
Presidert of the Local Government 
Board himself, to have a parish meeting 
rather than a Parish Council. A con- 
siderable number of the voters would be 
enabled to go to the meetings for several 
reasons, and, therefore, the parish 
meeting would always be of a size to 
discuss conveniently the parish affairs. 
He therefore thought the limit of 300 
should remain in the Bill, and that 
parishes below that figure should be 
allowed to choose for themselves what 
form of local government they desired. 
The Bill would beall the more acceptable if 
the people were allowed to make their 
own choice. The right hon. Gentleman 
had quoted the case of France. But 
France did not at all help the right hon. 
Gentleman by way of comparison. 
France had no District Councils at all. 
The system in France was the parish at one 
end and the County Council at the other. 
There was no intermediate body like our 
Boards of Guardians. And then the 
financial arrangements of France were 
quite different from the financial arrange- 
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ments of England. He wanted the right 
hon. Gentleman to give his attention to 
the method of providing money in France. 
The County Council Association, which 
consisted of representative men from 
every county, and was not of a Party 
character at all, was strongly of opinion 
that the limit should be 500; but as the 
House had decided against that figure, 
at least the figure of 300 contained in 
the Bill should be allowed to stand. 
*THE SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, he desired to say one 
or two words on this subject, rather in 
the character of a private Member than 
asa Member of the Government. He 
might say, first, that the Amendment 
now before the Committee had been care- 
fully considered, and undoubtedly the 
Government would not depart from it. 
He was not going to renew the discussion 
of the other day as to the merits of a 
Parish Council as compared with a 
parish meeting; but one thing he ob- 
served in that Debate was that almost 
all the Members who had spoken were 
Representatives of Southern, Western, 
and Eastern Counties. He did not think 


Local Government 


any Member had spoken who was con- 
versant with the Northern Agricultural 
Counties of England, which were im- 
mensely interested in the Bill, and were 
inhabited by a population admirably 


qualified to work it. In the great 
County of Northumberland, which was 
only a strong case amongst the Northern 
Counties, unless this limit of 200 were 
adopted the Bill would be absolutely 
useless. There were about 550 parishes 
in Northumberland. Of these, all but 
100 were under 300, and, of those villages 
above 300, a very large number, indeed, 
were mining villages and _ villages 
situated in urban rather than in rural dis- 
tricts of Northumberland. He was speak- 
ing from experience when he said that, 
even if the limit of 200 were established, 
there would be districts in Northumber- 
land where, for 100 square miles, there 
would not be a Parish Council, for he 
did not think the Parish Councils would 
be freely given to the parishes by the 
Northumberland County Council. Unless 
they fixed the limit at 200, there would 
be excellent centres of municipal life 
and administration in Northumberland ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Bill, and he 
could name several of these parishes which 


Sir R. Paget 
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were admirably qualified to exercise the 
Bill, and which were anxious to exercise 
it, and which would be able to exercise 
it, if the limit was fixed at 200 and not 
300. He ventured to say, in conclusion, 
that in Northumberland, if his right hon, 
Friend’s Amendment were not accepted, 
the Bill, though called a Parish Councils 
Bill, would not be a Parish Councils Bill 
at all. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he did not understand what 
the right hon. Gentleman meant when 
he said that the Bill would be useless in 
Northumberland unless the limit of 200, 
proposed by the President of the Local 
Government Board, was adhered to. The 
Government had told them that there was 
an ardent desire for the Bill in the 
villages. But under the Bill, whether 
the number was 200, or 300, or 500, such 
villages would be able to get Parish 
Councils if they wished for them, and 
would be able to exercise the powers 
conferred by the Bill. 


Sm G. TREVELYAN: Only if the 
County Council wished. 


Mr. W. LONG asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that the 
County Council would go in opposition 
to the wishes of their constituents, ex- 
pressed in the village meeting? [Cries 
of “Yes!”] Then what was the use 
of this proposed extension of local go- 
vernment by Parish Councils, elected on 
similar lines, under similar conditions, 
and by similar constituents, as the 
County Councils, which, according to 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
did not represent the feelings of the 
people? Since Friday he had had oppor- 
tunities in the West of Ireland of dis- 
cussing the proposals of the Bill with 
gentlemen of different shades of political 
opinion, and he could say that he had 
converted some of the strongest supporters 
of the Government in that part of the 
country. They had assured him that 
universally there was the strongest pos- 
sible desire that in the smaller parishes 
the people should be left to have a 
Council or ameeting as they thought best. 
The rigl.t hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland had said that the mining 
villages, where there was a need of 
Parish Councils, would not be allowed to 
have them if the Amendment were not 
accepted, 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: I said the 
mining villages, forming as they do the 
bulk of the villages of 300, will have the 
Parish Councils as a right. 

Mr. W. LONG asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman contended that 
the County Councils would not allow the 
small villages to have Parish Councils. 
If the right hon. Gentleman took that 
stand, and said he did not believe that 
the County Council of Northumberland 
was representative of the county, that 
was a very grave charge against repre- 
sentative government, and was an argu- 
ment against the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman declared that the Northumber- 
land County Council, though elected by 
the popular vote, did not represent the 
views of the people of Northumberland ; 
and having made that charge against 
representative institutions, the right hon. 
Gentleman further said that the County 
Council would say to the villages— 
“Although you asked for a Parish 
Council at an open public meeting, we 
will not allow you to have it; we will 
insist on putting the villages in the 
same position as the county—that is, 
of being represented by a system 
that will not represent the electors.” 
A more illogical proposition had never 
been made. The difference between the 
two sides of the House was not great 
with regard to the numbers, but the 
difference as regarded the principle was 
considerable. It was much greater than 
the mere distinction between 300 and 
200. Hon. Members on his side of the 
House said—“ Create the machinery, 
give these people the power to govern 
themselves, and leave it to those in the 
smaller centres to say which number 
they will select. You can perfectly 
well trust them to decide for themselves, 
and there will be a much better prospect 
of success if you leave the people to say 
for themselves whether it shall be by 
Parish Council or parish meeting.” The 
supporters of the Government could not 
trust them to decide for themselves, but 
forced it on them, and in doing that they 
were not taking the best steps to make 
this system of parochial government a 
success in the future. However, the 
Government was responsible for the 
course it took. The President of the 
Local Government Board told them just 

now that in the proposals he had made 
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ropositions which had been made in the 

ouse. The right hon. Gentleman was 
mistaken. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted in support of his view the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
had an Amendment on the Paper in 
favour of 100. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, no doubt, listened to the views 
of those on -his own side of House, but 
the great majority—the Member for 
Great Grimsby excepted—on the Oppo- 
sition side had from the commencement 
protested that the utmost possible liberty 
should be given to the smaller communi- 
ties to settle the question. The diffi- 
culty about the number of 300 arose 
from the fact that they believed the com- 
pulsory grouping would be made the law 
below that number, but now they had 
abolished compulsory grouping the case 
was different. Whether the Government 
looked at the matter from the point of 
view of the passage of the Bill through 
the House of Commons or of making the 
measure a success in the country, he was 
certain that they would be more likely 
to attain their object if they endeavoured 
to meet the views expressed in all 
quarters of the House in favour of giving 
the utmost latitude to the localities. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, this wasa very 
practical question, and one which would 
have to be decided by the practical ex- 
perience of hon. Members in different 
parts of the House. Hon. Members from 
one county could not lay down a rule 
which would hold good in another 
county. Speaking from his experience 
of Lincolnshire only, he believed the 
people there would not to satisfied with 
the limit of 500. He thought if they 
had their choice they would go be- 
low 200. He agreed with the President 
of the Local Government Board that it 
was a very difficult question, and they 
could only settle it by a compromise. He 
believed that, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had fixed upon the best figure, that 
of 200, for this particular purpose. The 
Leader of the Opposition threw out a 
suggestion with regard to grouping, but 
grouping was entirely a secondary con- 
sideration now. But there was another 
question which the Government ought 
to give consideration to. There were a 
large number of parishes below 200 and 
over 100 which had as large an acreage 





he thought he had fallen in with all the 
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and electorate as those above 200, and 
he thought if they decided after a parish 
meeting that they would have a Parish 
. Council, they ought to have that Parish 
Council without the County Council 
having a veto at all. He believed the 
true solution of the difficulty was to 
divide parishes into three parts. First, 
those proposed by the Minister in 
charge of the Bill, above 200, 
who should be statutably entitled 
to a Parish Council ; secondly, to allow 
those between 100 and 200 to have a 
Parish Council, if they wished, by an 
order of the County Council ; and, thirdly, 
to give discretion to the County Council 
with reference to those below 100. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take into consideration the suggestions 
of altering the word “ may ” into “ shall.” 

Sir F. MILNER said, the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
endeavoured to meet the wishes of hon. 
Members by reducing the number to 200, 
but, so far as he was concerned, he would 
much prefer the number left at 300. 
He did not think that any Member had a 
closer interest in rural life than he him- 
self had, or was in touch with a larger 
number of the rural populations, and he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that a lively feeling of resentment had 
sprung up owing to the non possumus 
attitude which he took up on Friday as 
to enlarging the area of population 
where local option was to be permitted. 
An enormous proportion of parishes with 
a population of 300 or 400 warmly 
resented being saddled, whether they 
liked it or not, with a Parish Council, 
when they considered that the parish 
meeting would meet all the requirements 
of the case. He hoped that even now 
the right hon. Gentleman would think 
fit to extend the privilege of local option 
to parishes certainly up 300—he would 
say parishes under 500. In doing so, 
he would meet the wishes of the people 
priucipally concerned in the passing of 
this Bill. The Bill would never be con- 
sidered satisfactory by the rural popula- 
tion unless the right hon. Gentleman 
considerably extended the area of popula- 
tion where local option was to be per- 
mitted or not, and he urged the right hon. 
Gentleman not to pay any attention to 
the hon. Member for Peterborough, who 
knew nothing about rural life, but to pay 
attention to the Member for Wood- 
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bridge, who had urged upon the right 
hou. Gentleman the very points which he 
was himself anxious to press, and who 
knew a good deal about rural life. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
not ruin his Bill by insisting upon the 
attitude which he took up on Friday 
last. 

Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester), who 
was indistinctly heard, said, it seemed to 
him hon. Members opposite wanted as 
little of the Bill as possible, and desired 
to cut it down. He thought if the Bill 
was adopted in a parish where there was 
a small majority, it would cause friction 
and bad feeling. It seemed to him also 
that the parish meeting had brokendown, 
and people had found they could not 
attend. Therefore, they asked the 
privilege to be allowed to elect proper 
representatives, who could regularly 
attend to their business, and manage it 
for them. That was a very reasonable 
request, and one to which the House 
ought to be willing to accede. He 
admitted that in very small parishes up 
to 200 some different arrangement should 
be allowed, and he understood that that 
was what the Government aimed at. He 
himself thought the limit of 200 was the 
proper one, and if it was not conceded 
great disappointment would be caused. 
The Goverument had hit upon the right 
limit, and, for his part, he would support 
them. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The question 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Great Grimsby has raised is 
a very important one, and we shall be 
prepared to consider it when the Amend- 
ment is brought on. I think when we 
come to the clause, we shall be able, 
perhaps, to meet his views in that direction. 
I understand his views to be that as be- 
tween 100 and 200, if the parish meeting 
requires a Parish Council, the parish 
meeting shall have it. I want the House 
to decide now as between 200 and 300. 
I hope the House will now come to a 
decision. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek), who 
was indistinctly heard, said, he would 
like to say a few words on behalf of a 
certain class of parishes, which had 
hitherto received scant attention. He 
alluded to Poor Law parishes with no 
village, but with a very large area, and a 
very scattered population. He contended 
that with regard to those Poor Law 
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parishes, if the Government proposal 
were carried, they would be compulsorily 
establishing Councils with large powers, 
most of which would never be exercised, 
and which, therefore, would be practically 
valueless. In other words, the Govern- 
ment would be setting up a Nasmyth 
hammer in order to crack anut. He 
thought the Poor Law parish should have 
the right of deciding for themselves 
whether they would or would not set up 
the machinery. A measure of this sort, 
in order to be successful, ought to be 
elastic and adaptable to the varying 
needs and requirements in different parts 
of the country. He did not think it 
would increase the credit of the Govern- 
ment with the rural population if here- 
after the spectacle should present itself 
of a parish meeting being held perfune- 
torily once a year and electing Parish 
Councillors with large powers, but with 
no opportunity of using them. Some 
future President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would doubtless sweep away 
those Parish Councils as the “ decrepit 
survivals ” which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of when he introduced 
the measure, and would restore to the 
parish the initiative of managing their 
own affairs. As a Staffordshire Member, 
he asked the Government to stick to the 
limit of 300, and, if possible, to increase 
It. 

Mr. H. T. KNATCHBULL- 
HUGESSEN (Kent, Faversham), said, 
if the Government intended to propose 
the Amendment in its present shape, he 
would be compelled to vote against it, for 
the reason that its effect would be still 
further to increase the number of parishes 
upon which they were about to thrust, 
compulsorily, legislation which he was 
convinced many of them did not want. 
For his part, he would be_ inclined 
to support any Amendment which 
would give a free choice in this 
matter to the greatest number of 
parishes. He wanted to give an oppor- 
tunity to as many parishes as possible to 
escape from what he believed would be 
& most intolerable financial burden. He 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment should oppose what appeared to 
him to be a fair and reasonable proposi- 
tion. If the Government and the sup- 
porters really believed that there was an 
ardent desire on the part of the rural 
population for these Councils, why did 
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they not give them an opportunity to 
choose for themselves? He could not 
help thinking that the Government must 
be well aware of the calculations put 
before the House by the hon. Member 
for Islington—calculations as to the 
financial effects of the Bill which had not 
been met. He believed if the Govern- 
ment insisted on the 200 limit they would 
create great dissatisfaction, and the Bill 
would prove to be utterly unworkable. 
He himself thought a reasonable com- 
promise might be come to, and he would 
suggest the number of 400 or 500, the 
adoption of which would facilitate the 
passage of the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said 
that, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he certainly favoured the idea of 
a high line. The moment there was a 
Council the parish meeting would cease 
to have any power except to elect the 
Council. The success of a measure of 
this kind, particularly in the smaller 
parishes, must largely depend upon 
taking measures in the Bill to keep the 
population in touch with the governmental 
proceedings of the parish. Of the two 
numbers mentioned he preferred 300. 
He wished particularly that where there 
was no Council there should be a com- 
mittee. That committee would be 
appointed by the parish meeting once a 
year, but its powers would be simply 
delegated to it. It shouldfollow on the 
lines of the County Council and report 
quarterly. He hoped some information 
would be given them as to the creation 
of a committee where there was no 
Council. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, the Government evidently did 
not intend to make the slightest con- 
cession in this matter to hon. Members 
on his side of the House or even hon. Mem- 
bers on their own side who had ventured 
to oppose the Government proposals. 
The hon. Member for Gloucester had 
said that there was a strong feeling in 
favour of this Bill in country parishes, 
but he must confess that he himself had 
arrived at an entirely different con- 
clusion. If, however, there was a 
general strong feeling in favour of 
the Government proposal, why did they 
not put it to the test and ascertain whe- 
ther there was any such feeling ? The 
fact was, the Government were afraid of 
their own Bill. They were afraid if 
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their proposals were laid before the 
people they would not be accepted. An 
hon. Member had spoken of parishes 
above a certain limit having Parish 
Councils of right. The fact was, they 
were going to have Parish Councils by 
force whether they liked them or not. 
He ventured to raise a protest against 
this system of coercion. When this 
Amendment was passed all possibility 
of free action on the part of the parishes 
would be done away with. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) remarked that, as there was an 
Amendment at the bottom of the Paper 
in the name of the President of the 
Local Government Board which con- 
tained, to a very large extent, the prin- 
ciple of option, he thought it would now 
be worth while for the Government to 
consider whether it would not be better 
to revert to their original number of 300 
rather than 200? The wrong principle 
of grouping having been done away 
with—at least he hoped so—and the 
principle of option having been intro- 
duced, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be well advised if he re- 
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verted to the original number of 300. 


He was very glad to see the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, to 
which he had referred, introduced the 
principle of option, which he had no 
doubt would meet with the approval of 
the Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) deprecated the use of strong lan- 
guage in regard to this measure and the 
action of the Government, and hoped 
they should be able to conduct their 
discussions in a businesslike way. The 
point at issue was one of practical con- 
venience. The question they were asked 
to decide was what should be the limit 
above which there must be Parish Coun- 
ceils. That was the single question 
before the Committee. The Govern- 
ment originally proposed 300, above 
which there must be a Parish Council, 
and they now proposed 200 as the limit. 
Inasmuch as they once had one view and 
now had another, there could not be 
any matter of life and death in the 
decision as to reverting to what was their 
first idea. He would suggest that the 
question of deciding what should be the 
limit above which they must have a 
Parish Council depended very much 
indeed upon what they were going to do 
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with the parishes below that limit. If 
they proposed to deal with them in one 
fashion they would favour the higher 
limit, and if they dealt with them in 
another fashion they would favour the 
lower limit. The right hon. Gentleman® 
the Member for Bridgeton argued 
strongly in favour of the lower limit, be- 
cause he said, if such a limit was not 
adopted, in Northumberland the County 
Council would take no favourable action 
in regard to allowing Parish Councils in 
the parishes between the two limits, 
Whether that were true or not he did not 
know, but he would suggest that there 
was a way of dealing with this question 
which would meet with the views of his 
right hon. Friend and at the same time 
allow the latitude which was originally 
offered to the particular parishes—namely, 
this : Suppose they had the 300 limit 
above which there must be a Parish 
Council, and below that adopted the valu- 
able suggestion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax and say there should 
always be a parish committee, and again 
there should always be, if a parish 
parish meeting asked for it, a Parish 
Council—not leaving it dependent upon 
the County Council, but done with the 
consent of the parish meeting? The 
parish meeting should by itself be able 
to decide. If they allowed that principle 
they would have perfect freedom of 
action on the part of the authority, who 
would have a choice. If they were 
below 300 they would have a parish 
committee with a parish meeting once a 
quarter, or a Parish Council if the parish 
mecting asked for it, and above the 300 
limit a Parish Council as of course. 
Between 200 and 300 it would be de- 
pendent on the character of the parish 
whether it was desirable there should be 
a Parish Council or not. If a parish 
were scattered over a great extent of 
area it must depend upon many considera- 
tions, and it would be very rash to lay 
down a rule that they should be univer- 
sally treated alike. Above 300 let them 
say there should be a Parish Council, 
and below 300 give the parish itself the 
power of electing a committee and of 
determining by its own option whether 
it should have a Council or not. If his 
right hon. Friend would look favourably 
on that view, he thought he would then, 
in reverting to his original proposition 
of 300, do no injustice to parishes below 
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the limit, because such parishes would be 
allowed the freedom of adopting one or 
other organisation as to them might seem 
best. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was anxious to come to a decision, 
aud he did not wish to stop him ; but, as 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Party was 
willing to sit over Christmas, he might 
allow hon. Members half-a-dozen words 
on the subject. The agricultural district 
he (Major Rasch) represented had many 
small poor parishes which were very 
scattered, aud he wondered himself they 
existed at all in these times. The diffi- 
culty he wished to bring home to the 
right hon. Gentleman was this: In these 
small poor parishes it would be extremely 
hard to find intelligent men able 
to sit on the Parish Councils, be- 
cause the men were not there; they 
did not exist. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew the decorous apathy with 
which his Bill was received in the 
Eastern Counties, and the part he 
(Major Rasch) represented in particular, 
he would not be sanguine about getting 
together a Parish Council in every square 
mile. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
observed that the question now before 
the Committee was to determine whether 
or not above 200 there should always be 
a Parish Council, or whether that figure 
should be 300. That was really the 
question. They had discussed this—he 
would not say too long, but a consider- 
able time—on a former occasion, and he 
thought that all had been said on both 
sides; therefore, he would venture to 
suggest they should now take a Division 
on whether 200 or 300 should remain. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) thought that the parishes 
within a certain reasonable limit—and he 
did not think that even the limit of 300 
was sufficient—should be allowed to 
decide for themselves whether they would 
incur the expense of an election for a 
County Council or not. He knew this 
was a subject which was attracting atten- 
tion in the country. The smaller parishes 
were asking what they were to gain by 
this Bill and what it would cost. On 
Friday night he happened to be at a 
meeting in a parish where the popula- 
tion was just a little over 300, 
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and he took pains to inquire what 
the rateable value was. He found that 
1d., the limit proposed by this Bill, would 
enable them to raise £5 14s. 4d. He put 
it to them whether, if they had the 
expense of an election to pay out of that 
every year, and they had possibly to con- 
sider an increase of salary for an 
Assistant Overseer, and they had to 
provide pens, ink, and stationery, they 
would not have to increase their budget 
to put that Council into operation. He 
should support the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal; but at the same time he 
was quite certain, in the first place, that the 
limit ought even to bea higher one than 
300, and he felt also that if the Govern- 
ment persisted in this Amendment, and 
insisted on forcing upon every parish 
which had a population exceeding 200 
the expense and worry of a Parish 
Council, they would do an infinity of 
harm. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 134; 
Noes 203.—(Division List, No. 322.) 


Word “two” inserted. 
Tue CHAIRMAN ealled on Mr. H. 


H. Fowler to move the next Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. COURTNEY, on a point of pro- 
cedure, said there was an Amendment 
down in the name of the right hon. 
Member for Halifax, which came in at 
the same point as the Amendment of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, but the former Amendment being 
a continuation of the sentence, and not a 
new sentence as was that of the President 
of the Local Government Board, he 
thought the Amendment of the Member 
for Halifax ought to be considered first. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is right. That is so. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) pro- 
posed the following Amendment :— 


In page 1, line 10, after the word “up- 
wards,” to insert the words, “and there shall 
bea parish committee annually elected by the 
parish meeting for every parish which has a 
less population than 200,” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER sympathised 


with the object of his right hon. Friend, 
and with reference to the Amendment 
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there were only two points he would put 
for his consideration before accepting it, 
as he did accept it in principle. First, 
in the matter of form the Amendment’ 
should come in in Clause 18 defining the 
powers of the parish meeting when there 
was no Parish Council. The second 
point was whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought it was desirable to make 
this election compulsory ? He proposed 
that there should be a Parish Committee, 
and that it should be elected by the parish 
meeting. The Amendment he should 
submit would be this : The parish meet- 
ing might appoint a committee of their 
number, and delegate to that committee 
any powers and duties it thought fit. 
He put that for the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s consideration. The Government 
were quite in favour of the principle of a 
committee, but he thought himself it 
would be better to make it an optional 
arrangement and not compulsory. He 
would move this when the proper time 
came. 


Mr. STANSFELD said, he was 
perfectly willing to accept this, and he 
would ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 1, line 10, at end, insert “ Provided 
that when the number of parochial electors 
forany parish is less than 40, the provisions of 
this Act shall apply to such parish as if it had 
a population of less than 200.” 


The hon. Member said, that 200 had 
been accepted as the point at which the 
line should be drawn, and what he de- 
sired to call attention to was this : there 
were some parishes in which there were 
certain institutions—for instance, schools 
and lunatic asylums—which raised the 
number of the population very consider- 
ably without raising the voting strength 
of the population under the Bill. It 
seemed somewhat absurd that they 
should enact by Statute that there must 
be a Parish Council for a parish where, 
perhaps, there were only 10 qualified 
electors, because inside that parish there 
happened to be one of these institutions. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would see the propriety of providing for 
such cases in this clause or on some sub- 
sequent stage of the Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, at end, insert “ Provided 
that where the number of parochial electors 
for any parish is less than 40 the provisions of 
this Act shall apply to such parish as if it had 
a population of 
house.) 


ess than 200."—( Mr. H. Hob- 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, although there was 
a great deal to be said in favour of such 
a proposal in order to meet the case of 
asylums, it was a great deal too early in 
the Bill to put it here, inasmuch as the 
question of the electorate had not been 
settled. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they must 
first ascertain the number of electors. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he did not see what the number of 
electors had to do with the question. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he thought that the number of the 
electors ought to be in proportion to the 
population. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 

In page 1, line 10, after “upwards,” to in- 
sert :— 

“Provided that an order of the County 
Council in pursuance of Part III. of this Act 
may 

“ (a) provide, if the parish meeting consents, 
for establishing a Parish Council in a rural 

rish having a population less than two 

undred ; and 

“(b) provide for grouping a parish with 
some neighbouring parish or parishes under a 
common Parish Council, but with a separate 
parish meeting, so, however, that no i 
shall be grouped without the consent of the 
parish meeting.” 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he begged to 
move as an Amendment, in line 1, to 
leave out “an order of.” He proposed 
this Amendment with the object of 
raising the question whether provision 
should not be made for the grouping of 
parishes the population of which was 
absurdly small. He had a series of 
Amendments for the purpose of carrying 
out this view; but as he feared hon. 
Members on the other (the Opposition) 
side of the House, and many on this (the 
Government) side, were opposed to it, 
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he would have little hope of prevailing 
upon the Government to accept it. He 
would, however, take the opportunity 
of stating why he thought a mis- 
take had been made. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had executed a great change of front 
with regard to grouping. When he in- 
troduced the Bill he proposed to enforce 
grouping on parishes under 300. The 
County Councils Association, whose 
opinions on the Bill should carry great 
weight, objected very strongly to the 
proposals in the Bill, but they did not 
go so far as the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone now. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
rose to Order. He wished to know upon 
which line of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment this Amendment was ? 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, on line 1. 
The meaning of the Amendment sug- 
gested by the County Councils Associa- 
tion was clear; they were founded on 
the principle that there should be no 
grouping without consent, except for 
special reasons, and they contemplated 
as a special reason an absurdly small 
size. It did seem to him, unless they 
had some system of compulsory grouping, 
they would not find a solution of the 
difficulty in the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He was disposed to 
think that when a landlord was the 
owner of a single parish—where the 
whole property belonged to one man— 
there might be objection to group- 
ing. He came to the parishes in 
which there were only two or three 
householders. In such cases the 
machinery of the parish meeting would 
be wholly inadequate. They had only 
to look at matters as they stood at 
present to find cases of the kind; the 
difficulties that existed with regard to 
these parishes would be increased by the 
machinery of the Bill, which, as he had 
said, was wholly inadequate to cases of 
that kind. He wanted to avail of that 
occasion to ask two or three questions 
which the right hon. Gentleman could 
answer at any time that he might deem 
convenient. In the first place, he wanted 
to know what would become of the 
charities of grouped parishes? The 
right hon. Gentleman might say such 
charities were protected by the present 
law; but the present law did not meet 
the case, so far as this Bill was concerned. 
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Some of the parishes which might be 
grouped by the action of the County 
Councils were very small, but many of 
them had very valuable charities— 
enormously so in proportion to their 
extent. On the other hand, the parishes 
with which they might be grouped might 
have very small charities. He did not 
know how it was proposed to meet the 
difficulty. It was not met by the Bill as 
it stood. Another question was this : 
By Clause 30, Section 8, the powers of 
the County Council for the purpose of 
the clause would expire in 12 months, 
and the Amendment gave no powers in 
the matter to the Local Government 
Board. What was tobe done after 12 
months had elapsed? He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would tell them 
what was to happen then? Those were 
his questions ; and he would again press 
upon the Committee that some provision 
should be made for the grouping of 
parishes that were absurdly small. He 
begged to move his Amendment to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, to leave out the 
words “an order of.”"—(Sir C. W. 
Ditke.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment. ” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that it was 
in consequence of communications made 
to him from all parts of the House that 


he made this proposal. The County 

Councils would have large powers to 
deal with the small parishes. With 
regard to the charities, he had put down 
an Amendment to Clause 30 which 
would provide for the preservation of 
the separate charities of each parish. 
With regard to the further question put 
by the right hon. Baronet, he hoped it 
might be allowed to stand until they 
reached a clause upon which it could be 
more properly raised, The Amendment 
had little to do with the question of 
grouping, and he hoped it would be 
withdrawn. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he did not pro- 
pose to trouble the Committee further 
upon this question. He presumed the 
right hon. Gentleman would make a 
statement on Clause 30. They would 
expect that. He thought they ought to 
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know what was to happen after the 12 
months had expired. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
moved— 

In line 2, to leave out from the word “ Act,” to 
the word “and,” in line 5, in order to insert the 
words, “ (a) shall if the parish meeting of a rural 
parish, having a population of one hundred or 
upwards, so resolves, provide for establishing a 
Parish Council in the parish, and may, with 
the consent of the beet py cw Nae of any rural 
—_ having a population of less than one 

undred, provide for establishing a Parish 
Council in the parish.” 
He thought a fair solution of a difficult 
problem would be three classes of parishes 
under the Bill—those over 200 popula- 
tion, which would have a statutory claim 
toa Parish Council ; those between 100 
and 200 population, which would have the 
right to demand a Parish Council from 
the County Council ; and those under 
100 population, which would have a 
Parish Council with the consent or at 
the suggestion of the County Council. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 2, to leave out from the word “ Act,” 
tothe word “and,” in line 5, in order to insert the 
words,—“(a) shall if the parish meeting of a rural 
parish, having a population of one hundred or 
upwards, so resolves, provide for establishing a 
Parish Council in the parish, and may, with 
the consent of the parish meeting of any rural 
nen having a population of less than one 

undred, provide for establishing a Parish 
Council in the parish.”—( Mr. Heneage.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this 
Amendment carried out a proposal made by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage) 
and the right hon. Member for Bodmin. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Ccrnwall, Bod- 
min) : No, no. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, in that 
case he must have misunderstood his 
right hon. Friend. At all events, he 
understood the Amendment to be a reason- 
able one, and he was prepared to accept it. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the Amendment might be very 
satisfactory ; but he would like to sug- 
gest that, unless some majority at the 
parish meeting was agreed upon, absolute 
power might be in the hands of a few 
electors to commit the parish to a Parish 
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Council. There should be a proviso to 
the Amendment requiring that the reso- 
lution should be passed by a certain 
majority of the electors present at the 
parish meeting. It might be possible 
to have a meeting of the parish which 
would be a very insignificant and un- 
representative one. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There must 
be a poll. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he did not under- 
stand that that was so. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There must 
be a poll if the meeting is not unanimous. 

Mr. W. LONG said, in that case the 
meeting should be a representative one. 
Forty people in a parish might pass a 
resolution unanimously, and impose great 
expense on the parish. Unless some 
provision was made for a majority he 
would oppose the Amendment. It would 
be far better to leave the matter to the 
County Council. This, at any rate, 
would ensure publicity. He hoped the 
Committee would agree to a two-thirds 
majority being adopted. In that case 
he would support the Amendment. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, an Amendment of his further down 
on the Paper might be substituted for 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Great Grimsby, namely— 

“No resolution of the parish meeting that any 
Act be adopted for the parish shall be deemed 
to be carried unless it be 1 by a majority 
of two-thirds of the parochial electors present 
at such meeting, or voting at a poll consequent 
thereon, being also a clear majority of all the 
parochial electors of the parish.” 


This would give « majority of the electors, 
and would carry out the wish that had 
been expressed. He would point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board proposed 
only to deal with the parishes by con- 


sent. He thought there might also be 
power of dissent—if the parishes wished 
in future to withdraw from the Parish 
Council system. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, full notice 
of the parish meeting must be given for 
all business to be transacted thereat, 
and, therefore, every elector would have 
the means of ascertaining what was going 
on. If nobody thought it worth while 
to go to the meeting to oppose the creation 
of a Parish Council, he saw no necessity 
for putting the parish to the expense of 
a poll, if any one man went and de- 
manded a poll. The Amendment met 
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the proposal of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Mr. A. J. Balfour), which was 
that he should lay down lines of popula- 
tion with respect to the exercise of the 
right of creating Parish Councils. He 
would not enter into the question of the 
poll. It was another question altogether. 
But he thought he was justified in 
accepting this Amendment. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he had not been 
able to ascertain the terms of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENEAGE : It is on the Paper. 
[Cries of “No!” 

Sir R. PAGET said, if it was on the 
Paper he would like if the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell him the page.’ 

Mr. HENEAGE said, page 21. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the Amendment 
on the Paper was an entirely different one 
from that which the right hon, Gentle- 
man had read. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the Amend- 
ment was printed on page 21, but he had 
struck out the words given there because 
he understood they would not be accept- 
able. Those words provided for a two- 
thirds majority. What he had proposed 
was— 

To leave out from “ Act,” in line 2, to end of 
line 4, and insert,—“(a) shall, if the parish 
meeting of arural parish having a population of 
one hundred and upwards so resolves, provide 
for estab.ishing a Parish Council in the parish, 
and may, with the consent of the parish meeting 
of any rural parish having a population of less 
than one hundred, provide for establishing a 
Parish Council in the parish.” 

Sir R. PAGET said, the position 
then was, that there was an Amendment 
on the Paper which was not moved, and 
there was an Amendment moved which 
was not on the Paper, and not only was 
it not on the Paper, but it introduced 
quite a new feature and a different 
method of procedure. He objected most 
strongly to the acceptance of an Amend- 
ment which might lead to a result that 
would saddle the parish with expense. 
Some precaution should be taken with 
regard to the number of electors present at 
each meeting. He did not know whether 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had considered that a meet- 
ing might be hastily called together— 
there might not be due notice given of 
it. There was no provision for a 
quorum, and nothing to prevent, by an 
accidental circumstance, the taking of a 
scratch division, He would ask whether 
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‘seh would be made to prevent such 
asty action ? 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper dealing with the 
point which had been raised, and he 
would take that opportunity of moving 
on the present Amendment to insert 
words 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that would 
be out of Order. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he would like to point 
out that the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was not carrying out the 
suggestion of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The Amendment was on totally 
different lines. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Heneage) had put one 
Amendment on the Paper, but he had 
moved not that but a different one. He 
did not think there need be any objection 
to the Amendment if it included words 
which would prevent the decision being 
arrived at by hole-and-corner meetings. 
For his (Mr. E. Stanhope’s) part, he was 
willing to accept the Amendment if it 
contained a proviso for a two-thirds 
majority. 

CommanpDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he would suggest that 
if the right hon. Gentleman could not 
agree to the proposal made he should in- 
sert words to the effect that a poll should 
be taken at the parish meeting as to 
whether the Council was desired or 
not. 

Mr. STANLEY LE-GHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he did not 
quite understand whether the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill accepted 
the two-thirds majority or not. Upon 
that point the whole question turned. 
They should understand what the pro- 
posal was. Notice was to be given of 
the parish meeting, but that meeting 
might consist of only one man, for there 
was no provision for a quorum, and that 
man might move and carry a resolution 
which would impose great trouble and 
expense on the people. He would 
point out that the same difficulty arose 
in connection with the School Board. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that as 
soon as notice was given they might have 
their meeting, though they might not have 
a quorum—that all they had to do was 
to guard themselves by having the 
notice. Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
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man did not propose to put in the Bill 
words which would bring about such an 
extraordinary anomaly as that. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it would 
be most undesirable for a snatch vote to 
be taken om a thing of that sort. He 
would not assent to the principle of a 
two-thirds majority ; but he would agree 
to a provision declaring that the resolu- 
tion to have a Parish Council should not 
be taken except ona poll. He would 
undertake to put words in the Bill to 
that effect. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that was a con- 
cession, no doubt; but he failed to under- 
stand why the right hon. Gentleman was 
opposed to the two-thirds majority. He 
was afraid that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s belief in the safeguards was not 
well-founded. Those hon. Members 
who knew much about rural life knew 
perfectly well that whatever notices were 
put up there were a large number of the 
people of the parish who would never 
see them. Of course, in towns where 
notices were put up in certain places it 
was the custom of the inhabitants to look 
at them in order to see what was going 
on. But that practice did not obtain in 
country villages. They would not be able 
to get the country labourer who lived, it 
might be, a mile or a mile and a-half 
away, to goto the village to see what 
was going to take place at the village 
meeting. Many of these men never went 
into the village at all except, perhaps, on 
Sunday to church or chapel. They did not 
visit it for their work or for shopping. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
should be notice given and a poll should 
take place, and that that ought to satisfy 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House. But he (Mr. W. Long) 
would point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that a poll meant a great deal of 
expense. What would be simpler than 
to say that the parish should have power 
to decide what course should be taken, 
and, in order that the meeting should be 
representative, to say that the resolution 
should be passed by a majority of at least 
two-thirds? Surely,if there were only 
100 people affected, it was not too much 
to ask that there should be unanimity or, 
at any rate, a preponderance of opinion 
amongst them in favour of the resolution. 
That they would secure by putting in the 
two-thirds. He admitted thata poll was 
better than nothing, but he thought it 
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hard to impose on small rural districts 
the expense of methods which, though 
they might be well suited to towns, were 
ill suited to villages. 

Mr. ACLAND said, his right hon, 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had gone a considerable 
length in order to meet hon. Members 
opposite. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had said that the rate- 
payers would not attend the parish meet- 
ing inlarge numbers—that they would not 
walk a mile to look at the notices. That 
was hardly consistent with what they 
were told as to the desirability of having 
parish meetings. Hon. Members opposite 
must either sit on one stool or the other 
—either the parish meeting was to be a 
real thing, as they had often been told it 
would be, or it was to be a sham, the 
people neglecting to attend it. 

Mr. W. LONG said, this would be 
a parish meeting called to supersede the 
parish meeting, and in all likelihood 
would be called by persons who were not 
in agreement with the majority of the 
parishioners. 

Mr. ACLAND said, the meeting 
would be called, like all other parish 
meetings, by ordinary notice. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had gone a long way to meet the 
point urged by the late Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope), and 
the hon. Member who had urged a point 
which affected his (Mr. Acland’s) Depart- 
ment. He agreed that hole-in-the-corner 
meetings were most objectionable. It 
was almost impossible to go behind the 
votes given by the small bodies which, in 
some cases, they had had to carry out 
the Education Act. If they had a poll 
every member of the parish would know 
what he was doing. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he and his 
Friends did not want a hole-in-the-corner 
meeting, and they did not want to 
put the parish to the expense of a poll 
in these cases. On the other hand, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite did not 
desire to have a two-thirds majority. He 
would propose, therefore, that the resolu- 
tion should be carried at a meeting 
representing a clear majority of the 
electors. That would afford some 
security against a hole-in-the-corner 
meeting. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: Who are the 
electors to be? If the non-resident 
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freeholders are to be entitled to vote it 
might be difficult to get a majority of the 
electors. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, that his experience of 
towns meetings was that they were very 
sparsely attended, and that when polls 
were demanded, only a tithe of the elec- 
tors took part in them. That would 
seem to indicate that it would be well to 
require a two-thirds majority. On the 
other hand, if a two-thirds majority of 
the electors had been required, say, 
in the town he represented, they would 
never have been able to dispose 
of the business connected with some very 
important measures which had _ been 

ssed. On the whole, he thought it 
would be well to adopt the proposal of 
the Government for a poll even if the 
result should be that few electors would 
vote. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, he still thought his Amendment on 
page 39 of the Amendments would meet 
the case. It was as follows :— 
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“No resolution of the parish meeting that any 
Act be adopted for the parish shall be deemed 
to be carried unless it be passed by a majority 
of two-thirds of the parochial electors present 


at such meeting, or voting at a poll consequent 
thereon, being also a clear majority of all the 
parochial electors of the parish.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not consent to that proposal, and if it 
were pressed would take the sense of the 
Committee upon it. He had endeavoured 
to meet hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
fairly as he could. There was the difti- 
eulty which the right bon. Baronet had 
pointed out, that they had not yet settled 
what the electorate was to be. Absent 
voters might-be put to considerable dis- 
advantage. They only wanted to ascer- 
tain what the view of the parish was, 
and by having a poll the people would 
vote or they would refrain from doing so, 
being satisfied with what was going to 
be done. He could see nothing fairer 
than that there should be a poll. 


Mr. JEFFREYS strongly objected to 
a poll being taken, because of the expense 
to the parish. He had thought that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had agreed to the suggestion that 
the resolution should be carried at a 
meeting at which a majority of the 
electors were present. [* No, no!”] 


Would the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Great Grimsby consent to'so 
amend his proposal ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that to 
agree to such an Amendment as that 
would be to impose a condition upon 
a parish meeting which was not im- 
posed on any other assembly in the 
world. Why this extreme jealousy of 
the majority of the meeting ? Why put 
this extra and unnecessary obstacle in 
the way of the adoption of a Parish 
Council? There was a great deal to be 
said against the trouble and expense of 
a poll, but in this case it would only be 
necessary once. The other night hon. 
Members opposite were arguing for a 
system of parish government which 
would have led to endless polls. If the 
government were to be by parish meet- 
ing a poll might be demanded whenever 
an important step was to be taken. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON wished to 
draw attention to the 7th clause of the 
Bill, which said that wherever a specific 
majority was at present required for 
putting in force one of the adoptive 
Acts a like majority should be re- 
quired at the parish meeting. So that 
the principle the Government objected 
to was already contained in the Bill. 


Sir R. PAGET said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board to object 
to the two-thirds majority, but that prin- 
ciple was not a new one even so far as 
the Bill was concerned. The adoptive 
Acts were full of it. ‘There was not one 
of them that did not contain it. The 
Lighting and Baths and Washhouses 
and Public Improvement Acts required 
that a majority of two-thirds of the rate- 
payers should be present before they 
could be put into operation. He failed 
to understand why there should be such 
determined opposition on the part of the 
Government to the principle in the case 
of the resolution to establish a Parish 
Council. He did not wish to create 
obstacles that did not exist in other 
eases; but when he found that this 
obstacle did exist in other cases he could 
not for the life of him see why it should 
not be applied in the case of the establish- 
ment of the Council that was to put the 
other Acts into operation. He would 
ask to have the Amendment read over, 
so that hon. Members might see where 
further Amendment was desirable. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN again read the 
Amendment. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had declared that 
deciding these matters in parish meetings 
would cause great expense. He (Mr. 
Jeffreys) denied that such would be the 
case. The Vestry meetings which now 
took place did not lead to expense. 
They were allowed the use of the 
parish schoolroom without charge. The 
method proposed by the Government, 
however, would be a costly one. Would 
it not be better, instead of having a poll, 
to say that to carry the resolution it 
should be necessary to have a majority of 
the voters present ? 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that parish | 


meetings involved a poll. Under the 
existing system of Vestries polls were of 
frequent occurrence. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that under the 
proposal of the President of the Local 
Government Board they would have this 
anomaly : that they would require a two- 
thirds majority to put in force the 
adoptive Acts, but only a single majority 
to carry the resolution to bring into 
existence the authority that was to 
establish those adoptive Acts. Surely 
it was more important to establish a 
Council than to adopt these Acts. There 
was a great difference between a borough 
and a parish. People would sometimes 
find it difficult to attend a meeting in 
a parish, Take Saturday night, for 
instance, when there was a storm raging. 
People from a distance would not have 
attended, and the meeting held on such 
a night would have been a mere acci- 
dental meeting. In a town where the 
people all lived close together the cir- 
cumstances would be different. He hoped 
the Committee would divide on this 
point. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON [Cries 
of “ Divide !”] asked whether he was 
right in understanding that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board said that there should 
be a poll in every case? [“Yes!”] 
But there might be a majority of the 
electors present. Two-thirds of the 
parishioners might meet and unanimously 
decide upon having a Parish Council. 
In that case what would be the use of 
having a poll ? 
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Mr. HENEAGE said, an hour ago 
they had decided that in every parish 
down to one having a population of 200 
a Parish Council should be obligatory, 
and yet it was now proposed that the 
assent of a two-thirds majority of the 
electors should be required in a case 
where the population was, say, 199. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment amended. 
Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, he wished 


to move to add at the end of the Amend- 
ment— 

“Such meeting to be specially summoned fo 
| the purpose, not less than 14 clear days’ notice 
to be given.” 
|The Schedule said that the same notice 
| should be given as in the case of a Vestry 
_meeting. In the case of a Vestry 
meeting only three days’ notice was 
|required. Then, the parish meeting 
|under Clause 32 could be summoned at 
| any time by any six parochial electors on 
their own initiative. A meeting might be 
|summoned in that way after a three 
| days’ notice, and might set up a Parish 
Council, and when once a Parish Council 
‘was set up it could not be got rid of. 
Advantage might be taken of the 
absence of most of the residents of the 
village at a county agricultural meeting 
or Fat Stock Show. Six busybodies 
might hold a hole-in-the-corner meeting, 
‘and a Council might be decided upon 
without the sanction of any of the sub- 
stantial electors. There might be only 
10 voters in the parish, and yet six of 
those could demand a poll. 





| 
| 


Amendment proposed, 


To add at the end of the proposed Amend- 
ment,—“ Such meeting to be specially sum- 
moned for the purpose, not less than 14 clear 
days’ notice to bé given.”—( Mr. J. G. Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added in the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this was 
a matter which should be dealt with in 
the First Schedule. The Bill said that 
the same notice should be given as was 
given in the case of a Vestry meeting; 
but when the proper time came, if it 
were thought desirable, he would provide 
for a longer notice. He would then 
assent to the 14 days’ notice. 





| 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
that under the circumstances the Amend- 
ment would not be persisted in. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
wished here to move the proviso which 
he had on the Paper at page 39, as 
follows :— 

« Provided always, that no resolution of the 

parish meeting shall be deemed to be carried 
unless it shall be passed by a majority of two- 
thirds of the parochial electors present at such 
meeting, or voting at a poll consequent thereon, 
being also a clear majority of all the parochial 
electors of the parish.” 
The Presideut of the Local Government 
Board had already assented to a poll, but 
under this proviso a poll might not be 
necessary. Allusion had been made to 
the expense which would be entailed 
under the Bill, but he now made a pro- 
posal whereby a great deal of expendi- 
ture would be saved. 


Amendment proposed, after the words 
inserted in the Amendment, to insert the 
words— 


“ Provided always, that no resolution of the 
parish meeting shall be deemed to be carried 
unless it be 1 by a majority of two- 
thirds of the parochial electors present at such 
meeting, or voting at a poll consequent thereon, 
being also a clear majority of all the parochial 
electors of the parish.”—(Mr. Lees Knowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Com- 
mittee had been discussing this question 


for the last hour or two. The view of 
the Government had been stated, and he 
did not think he was justified in repeat- 
ing it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had misunderstood his 
hon. Friend. So far from wishing to 
reiterate what had been said, the hon. 
Member desired to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman half way. He (Mr. Lowther) 
had sympathised with the Government 
on the question of the poll, but he also 
thought there was a great deal to be said 
on behalf of the Amendment, which 
would meet the objection of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, as to the expense 
of a poll being needlessly thrown on a 
parish. He thought the proposal a 
reasonable compromise. If a parish 
meeting was to adopt so strong a 
measure as practically terminating its 
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own existence, there ought at least to 
be a strong expression of opinion in 
favour of that course. He could not see 
what hardship there was in insisting that 
the same preliminary should be gone 
through in tne case of the adoption of 
the Parish Council as in the case of the 
adoption of the Baths and Washhouses 
Act, the Public Improvements Act, the 
Libraries Act, and so on. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not so curtly 
dismiss the Amendment, which, it 
appeared to him, would help them out of 
a difficulty. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 130 ; 
Noes 236.—( Division List, No. 323.) 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
wished to move to add the following 
proviso :— 

“Provided that no resolution constituting a 

Parish Council shall be deemed to be carried 
unless at least one-half of the parochial elec- 
tors attend such meeting.” 
This did not involve the question which 
the Committee had already decided. It 
involved the principle of a quorum pure 
and simple. The Government had 
rejected an Amendment laying down 
that a certain majority of those entitled 
to vote should vote for the resolution 
before a Parish Council could be consti- 
tuted. He (Mr. Wyndham) presented 
an alternative which the Government 
had not argued against, though they 
might reject it. Both sides of the House 
were agreed that so momentous a step 
as was here contemplated should not be 
taken in a hurried manner at a hole-and- 
corner meeting, and to obviate that the 
Government suggested that a poll should 
be taken. It had been argued by those 
conversant with rural life that a poll 
would lead to expense, and that if the 
same effect could be produced without a 
poll all parties would be satisfied. Well, 
his proposal would prevent the resolu- 
tion being passed at a hole-and-corner 
meeting, and would provide that the 
meeting should be in character suited to 
the important task it had to perform— 
namely, that it should consist of one-half 
the parochial electors. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No doubt 
there is a verbal difference between this 
and the preceding Amendment, but I 
have great difficulty in discerning any- 
thing but a verbal difference. I do not, 
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however, want to press that. The posi- 
tion the Government take is, that a ques- 
tion of this sort must be determined by a 
majority of the electors, but in order to 
meet the views of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who said there was a danger that suffi- 
cient notice might not be given or that a 
snatch vote might be taken, we agreed 
to make a concession ; we agreed that a 
poll should be compulsory in all cases 
before a resolution of the kind could 
have any effect. All such stipulations 
as to how many people should be present 
at the meeting or should vote have 
absolutely broken down in practice. As 
to the adoptive Acts, which have been 
alluded to by the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Paget), they are 30 or 40 years old, and 
when Parliament recently reviewed the 
Free Libraries Act it swept away these 
theories, and went back to the old 
English system of the bare majority. I 
cannot accept the Amendment. 

Sir R. PAGET hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would even yet reconsider his 
decision. He quite admitted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had offered a com- 
pulsory poll by way of concession ; but, 
at the same time, it had been pointed out 
to him that in many cases there might 
be very large meetings—meetings com- 
prising two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
electors—and that in that case it would 
be absurd to have a poll. The right hon. 
Gentleman would find that a compulsory 
poll would make the Bill thoroughly un- 
popular, on account of the expense 
which a poll would involve. It would 
be said that Parliament had forced an 
unnecessary expense on the people, and 
the people would, rightly enough, resent 
that. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the de- 
mand for a poll had come from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. When the time 
came, if gentlemen opposite wished to 
rescind the determination in favour of a 
poll, he did not think the Government 
would press the concession upon them. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, it was when 
Members of the Opposition asked for a 
two-thirds majority that the right hon. 
Gentleman said there should be a com- 
pulsory poll. He (Mr. Jeffreys) objected 
toa poll because be thought it would 
involve unnecessary expense. Surely it 
was not a great demand to make that 
half the electors should be present at a 
meeting at which it was decided whether 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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or not there should be a Parish Council: 
If any interest were taken in the subject 
it was certain that more than half the 
electors would be present. 

Mr. J. L. WHARTON (York, 
W.R., Ripon) said, there had been no 
suggestion yet as to when the poll was 
to be taken. If the poll was to be taken 
at the meeting, it would not be a very 
expensive matter; but if it was to be 
taken after so many days’ notice, it would 
become a much more cumbrous and ex- 
pensive operation. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This question 
is rather premature ; but I may say that 
the object of a poll would be to take the 
votes of those ratepayers who were not 
present at the meeting. But that ques- 
tion will arise later on. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he must again 
press the point of the non-resident free- 
holder. There were a _ considerable 
number of parishes in which there was 
a very large non-resident vote, owing, in 
some cases, to the creation of the faggot 
voters in the past. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
thrown out a hint that if Members on the 
Opposition side of the House objected to 
a poll being taken in all cases he 
would be inclined to recede from 
the arrangement he had entered into. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to suggest that the poll should be com- 
pulsory in all cases, and that that was 
objected to by several hon. Members, who 
thought it might be possible to save 
expense by providing some other method 
of settling the question. If they were 
to be called upon to choose between no 
safeguard at all and adopting the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would certainly take the latter alternative, 
but he was prepared to support the 
Amendment before the House, and then, 
if that were defeated, he did not think he 
would be open to a charge of inconsist- 
ency if he voted in favour of the pro- 
posal to be made later on by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. 

Masor RASCH said, that any one 
conversant with village life would realise 
the difficulty of inducing so large a pro- 
portion of the members as was mentioned 
in the Amendment to attend a parish 
meeting, and if that were insisted on, 
it would become impossible to get the 
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parish business done. He had not often 
the pleasure of supporting a proposal of 
the Government, but he was certainly 
with them on this matter. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir R. PAGET said, he desired next 
to move the Amendment standing in his 
name, but he proposed to modify it some- 
what. His wish was to have a plain and 
simple issue, and to insure that a parish 
which had once adopted a Parish Council 
should be at liberty on some subsequent 
oceasion to rescind its decision. The 
object of his Amendment—and as he 
understood it, the object of the whole 
Bill—was to give effect to the will of the 
parish, and the words he intended to 
move read thus— 

“Provided always, that where a Parish 
Council has been established by consent in a 
rural parish having a population less than two 
hundred, it shall be lawful for such parish, at a 
subsequent parish meeting specially summoned 
for the purpose, to rescind such consent, and in 
such case the affairs of such parish shall be 
administered by a parish meeting and not by a 
Parish Council.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Perhaps I can 
save time if the hon. Baronet will allow 
me to interrupt him. On Friday night I 
intimated to the House that in effect I 
accepted this Amendment. It became 
quite evident when we abandoned the 
principle of the compulsory grouping of 
parishes that it was necessary to alter our 
scheme in order to meet optional cases. 
We propose consequently in Clause 30 to 
give power to dissolve a Parish Council 
on the strength of a resolution passed by 
a parish meeting. It is necessary it 
should be done by the County Council, 
because there will be many details of 
administration to be attended to. I 
think this can best be done on Clause 30. 

Sir R. PAGET: I will not move my 
Amendment now, but of course I reserve 
to myself the right to criticise the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment amended, 


In line 6, by inserting the word “may” 
before the word “ provide,” and in line 8, by 
inserting after the word “meeting,” the 
words “for every parish so grouped,”— 
(Mr. Heneage.) 


Words, as amended, inserted. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he too had a small Amendment to pro- 
pose, the object being to facilitate the 
grouping of the parishes, and to make 
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the districts convenient for the proper 
working of the Act. He agreed that 
they ought not to allow existing parish 
boundaries to be entirely overruled for 
the purposes of the present Act, but 
there were cases in which those boun- 
daries would prove exceedingly incon- 
venient. In many instances the centres 
of population had moved, so that the 
village was situated in a corner of the 
parish. That village would be the 
proper centre of a civil administrative 
district, but under the Bill it would only 
be possible to group one parish with 
the whole of another parish, and much 
inconvenience would necessarily follow. 
There was a precedent for what he was 
proposing. For School Board and eccle- 
siastical purposes they had already 
avoided being bound by mere parochial 
lines, and the system had been found to 
work well. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he accepted the Amend- 
ment, would find the grouping could be 
much more easily arranged than if the 
Bill were passed in its present form. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 7, after the word “parishes” to 
insert the words, “or part or parts of parishes,’ 
—(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This 


is @ 
highly technical question, I have re- 
ferred it for consideration to those gen- 
tlemen who have advised me on this 
matter. They perfectly understand the 
difficulty that will occur in a very small 
number of cases, but they tell me that 
the results consequent upon our attempt- 
ing to deal with parts of parishes would 
make difficult and almost impossible the 
working of the scheme of the Bill, and 
they are of the opinion that the accept- 
ance of the Amendment would create a 
real and substantial difficulty. As the 
hon. Member is aware, the County 
Council already possesses certain powers 
to deal with cases where local circum- 
stances render desirable the grouping of 
parts of parishes, and, under these cir- 
cumstances, I hope the Amendment will 
not be pressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment 
Amendment, 

In line 8, after the word “ meeting,” to insert 
the words “for every parish so grouped.” —(Sir 
R. Paget.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I would 
suggest a different phraseology—* for 
each of such parishes as aforesaid.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I would rather 
accept the words of the hon. Baronet. 
They can, if necessary, be altered on 
Report. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Will it be 
possible for the County Council to group 
several parishes under one Parish Council 
with one parish meeting ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that on 
the Second Reading he pointed out the 
difficulty likely to arise from the group- 
ing of parishes for the purpose of having 
one Council, and he showed how a 
separate local spirit was likely to arise 
and to bring the parishes in conflict with 
one another. He understood that this 
Bill would do away with the powers at 
present possessed by County Councils to 
group parishes. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say parishes 
cannot be grouped with one Council and 
one parish meeting. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If a parish is 
grouped with another the separate exist- 
ence of the parish will remain. It will 
have a separate parish meeting. Parishes 
amalgamated under the provisions of 
the County Councils Act, on the 
contrary, cease to have a separate ex- 
istence. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
wished to put a case to the right hon. 
Gentleman. Suppose three parishes 
were grouped ; that on a given subject 
the different parish meetings disagreed, 
or that all three parish meetings dis- 
agreed with the Parish Council, who 
would settle the dispute? Could the 
Parish Council override the parish 
meetings, and to whom could appeal be 
made ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
follow the right hon. 
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to the said proposed 


I hardly 
Gentleman’s 
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question. Certain powers of consent are 
given to each parish meeting, and, of 
course, that consent only affects the 
parish itself; it does not in any way 
affect the other parishes. We must 
preserve the individuality of the parish. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) said, he desired to move 
the omission of the words— 


“ So, however, that no parish shall be grouped 
without the consent of the parish meeting.” 


The object he had in view was to 
increase the number of cases in which 
Parish Councils might be appointed. He 
very much regretted that the President 
of the Board of Trade had abandoned the 
original form of the Bill so far as the 
question of grouping was concerned. It 
would have been far better to have made 
it compulsory to have a Parish Council 
for every parish. As it was now pro- 
posed, before parishes could be grouped 
it would be necessary to have the consent 
not only of the County Council but also 
of the parish meeting, and he feared 
there was considerable misapprehension 
in the House as to what the real character 
of the parish meeting would be. It 
would be by no means easy to get assent 
to a grouping resolution, The farmers, 
as a rule, would be opposed to grouping, 
and it would be found that in the small 
parishes two or three large farmers would 
dominate the parish meeting. The 
labourers would be unwilling to act, 
especially under the open system of 
voting, in a manner contrary to the 
wishes of those who very likely might 
be their masters. He was quite aware 
that the Government had abandoned the 
principle of compulsory grouping, but he 
denied that his Amendment embodied 
that principle, as all he desired was to 
give force to the real wish of the inhabi- 
tants of the parish, and to secure that the 
appointment of Parish Councils should 
not be frustrated by the action of the 
parish meeting. The only way of pro- 
tecting the labourer in such circumstances 
was to give absolute power to the County 
Councils to enforce the system of group- 
ing in cases in which they were satisfied 
that the real wishes of the labourers ran in 
that direction. There was no danger 
that the power would be improperly 
exercised. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 8, after the word “ grouped,” to leave 
out the words “So, however, that no parish 
shall be grouped without the consent of the 
parish meeting.’ —(Mr. Bryn Roberts.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A very similar 
question to this was raised on an Amend- 
ment moved by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean 
earlier in the Debate on this section, and 
we then found that the general sense of 
the Committee was manifestly very much 
against compulsory grouping. The 
Amendment would be simply fatal to 
the principle to which the Government 
were pledged and which the Committee 
have approved, and the only way to 
ensure the enforcement of that principle 
is to require that no parish shall be 
grouped without its consent. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
hon. Member had made out a case against 
himself. He said the County Council 
would never group two parishes unless 
they knew the real wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of both. But how were those 
wishes to be obtained except by the ex- 
pression of them in the form indicated 
by the Bill. The hon. Member had sug- 
gested that one or two large farmers 
would dominate the meetings; was it 
not strange that at one moment they were 
trusting the labourers to be independent 
and at the next declaring that they 
would not be so? This matter was 
threshed out in the Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and it was clear that 
the House was opposed to any pressure 
being put on a parish, either by the Local 
Government Board or the County Coun- 
cil, to be grouped with any other parish. 
He trusted that the hon. Member would 
himself see the necessity of having some 
means of ascertaining the wishes of the 
parishioners, such as was suggested in the 
Bill. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said, com- 
pulsory grouping involved compulsion 
against the will of the parish, and he 
objected to that as much as any other 
hon. Member. His wish was, however, 
to see that effect was given to the real 
wish of the labourers, who, in small 
parishes, would certainly be in favour of 
grouping, but who at the parish meeting 
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would not be able to give expression to 
those views by reason of the dominating 
influence of the farmers. He should not 
withdraw the Amendment, but at the 
same time would not press it to a 
Division. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved, in 
line 9 of proposed Amendment, to leave 
out “the parish meeting,” and insert 
“three-fourths of the electors of such 
parish.” It was not only necessary to 
provide that no parish should be grouped 
aguinst its will, but that no parish should 
be grouped against the wishes of any 
considerable minority of its electors. 
When a parish meeting decided whether 
it should have a Parish Council it dealt 
with its own internal affairs—with a 
matter concerning itself only. But the 
question of grouping meant attaching 
them to an outside body, and, therefore, 
a large majority should not be sufficient 
to enable that to be done, because if a 
minority almost as large as the majority 
should be grouped against its will, there 
would be continual friction between the 
two parishes. If there was only a 
majority of four or five for the grouping, 
it would be impossible to imagine a more 
unsatisfactory state of things, or a state 
of things tending more to prevent the 
two parishes working amicably. But if 
a majority of three-fourths were required, 
it would be a further security that the 
grouping would not take place without 
the consent of the electors. As he desired 
to secure perfectly smooth working be- 
tween the two parishes, he moved his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 9, to leave out the words “the 
parish meeting,” and insert the words, “ three- 
fourths of the electors of such parish.”—(CMVr, 
Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
question is worth a great deal of con- 
sideration. The Government have de- 
clared that they will not have these 
“fancy fractions,” if I may use the ex- 
pression in dealing with the appointment 
of Parish Councils. Though I do not 
agree with them, there is this much 
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to be said for their attitude—that 
if a parish adopted a Parish Council, 
and found it inconvenient and not to work 
well, they could go back again to the 
parish meeting. But in the case of 
grouping you take an irretrievable step. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thought 
that it was a marriage for better or for 
worse, and that there was no provision 
for a divorce in case the union should 
not prove to be satisfactory. If it is 
otherwise, perhaps there is no occasion 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That matter 
has not escaped my attention. It will 
be made clear beyond all doubt that 
the County Council may, if neces- 
sary, dissolve a grouping. I would 
say,in reply to the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend, that I think it will be 
a hard case if a grouping were carried 
by only a small majority. But we will 
ask the County Council, before they give 
their decision, to take all the circum- 
stances into consideration. Grouping 
does not follow a parish meeting, as a 
matter of course. I have confidence in 
the County Council; I think the more 
the County Council is brought into play 
the better, and I am sure that in the case 
of grouping the majority will be taken 
into account by the County Council. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is there an 
Amendment down to provide for the 
dissolving of unsatisfactory groupings ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: You may take 
it from me that it shall be attended to. 

*Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) said, he desired to know whe- 
ther the initiation in the matter of 
grouping was to proceed from the parish 
or from the County Council ; also whe- 
ther the consent of the parish was to be 

iven before the seheme of the County 
Couneil was brought out, or whether the 
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parish would have the power to raise an 
objection after they had seen the scheme 


of the County Council? A _ parish 
meeting might wish for a certain amount 
of grouping, and yet not wish for group- 
ing as proposed in the scheme of the 
County Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sure the 
County Couneil will act fairly between 
all the parties concerned. There is a 
provision that the County Council shall 
act at once on the resolution of the 
parish meeting for grouping; but we 

Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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cannot weigh down the Bill with Regula- 
tions to control the actions of the County 
Council, 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS asked whe- 
ther the consent of the parish meeting 
could be taken by a poll if the meeting 
desired it ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir R. PAGET moved— 


In line 9, at end, to add, “and provided 
always, that no parish shall be grouped with 
any other parish not in the same Poor Law 
Union.” é 
The object of the Amendment was to 
prevent difficulties as to boundaries and 
overlapping areas. It would be seen 
that unless sucb a provision as he pro- 
posed were inserted in the Bill it would 
open the door to the grouping of a 
parish with a neighbouring parish in 
another Union, which would. be most 
objectionable. In every Bill dealing 
with local government an effort should be 
made to do away with overlapping. 
Unions were within county boundaries. 
Under the Bill, as it stood, there was 
nothing to prevent the grouping of two 
parishes in two different Unions, perhaps 
in two different counties, which would 
not tend, to say the least, to the simplifi- 
cation of boundaries. It was to avoid 
that difficulty that he moved his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 9, at end, to add, “and provided 
always that no parish shall be grouped with 
any other parish not in the same Poor Law 
Union.”-—(Sir R. Paget.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend as to the desirability 
of not confusing areas. Every reformer 
of local government wishes to bring over- 
lapping to an end. But my answer to 
the Amendment is this, that as the group- 
ing can only be made by the County 
Council, the parishes grouped must be 
within its jurisdiction and in the same 
county, and therefore there can be no 
overlapping of counties. That being 
secured, I think it is better not to fetter 
in any way the County Council which 
may be called upon to work out the Bill 
by a re-arrangement of Unions. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
desire in any way to underrate the dis- 
cretion with which the County Council 
will use their powers ; but as the County 
Council have ample powers to alter 
Union boundaries, I think they should be 
prevented from adding to the confusion 
as to boundaries by grouping parishes in 
different Unions. Everyone will agree 
that it would bea serious thing to say 
that two parishes shall not be grouped 
together, if it happens that they lie on 
the two sides of a Union line; but by 
the adoption of the Amendment, or in 
some other way, the County Council 
should be required to keep our boundaries 
as simple and as plain as possible, and 
not for some small local reason, perhaps, 
introduce more confusion where, heaven 
knows, enough of confusion exists 
already. 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that unless the matter were left entirely 
to the County Council—which he was in 
favour of—the Amendment would have 
to go further, for it would be necessary 
to lay it down also that the line of districts 
should not be crossed. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, it was 
quite certain that they would make the 
present confusion worse confounded unless 
they laid down the rule that the new 
local areas should not cross the lines 
of county and the Union boundaries. He 
saw that there was a provision in Clause 
30 instructing the-County Council to see 
that the whole of a parish should be 
within the same county district. There 
should be added to that, in his opinion, 
an instruction to the County Council to 
secure that the whole of the area under 
the jurisdiction of a Parish Council 
should be within the same county 
district. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As I under- 
stand Clause 30, it provides all that is 
necessary in that respect, but I will con- 
sider the matter further before we come 
to the clause. However, I think there is 
a great objection to inserting any words 
which tend to hamper the County 
Council, 

*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said that, speaking in the 
interest of the County Councils, he 
thought it was desirable that this instruc- 
tion should be given them not to go over 
the Union boundaries. 
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Sir R. PAGET said, he would re- 
spond to the appeal of the right hon- 
Gentleman by withdrawing the Amend- 
ment, on the clear understanding that the 
whole matter would be dealt with at a 
further stage. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It will be 
dealt with on Clause 30. I will see what 
words will meet the case. 

Mr. WHARTON said, he was quite 
sure that no County Council would feel 
it was overburdened by the instruction 
which had been suggested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) moved to insert in the pro- 
posed Amendment, after the words “ con- 
sent of the parish meeting,” at end, the 
further words— 

“ Given after the terms of the proposed group- 

ing order shall have been laid before such meet 
ing. 
His object was to make it perfectly clear 
that before the consent of a parish was 
given to its being grouped to another 
parish, the parish meeting would have 
before it the proposed order of the County 
Council, so that it might see whether the 
terms of the grouping were satisfactory 
to itself. If grouping were to be carried 
out in a satisfactory manner, it was 
essential that the parishes should have 
the opportunity of expressing their 
opinions on the grouping order before 
the order was finally made. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To add after the words “ consent of the parish 
meeting,” at the end, the words “given after 
the terms of the proposed grouping order shall 
have been laid before such meeting.” —(Vr. J, 
HT, Johnstone.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think the 
Amendment is superfluous. A parish 
must first consent to be grouped before it 
ean be grouped, and how can a parish 
make up its mind on the matter unless 
the proposals for grouping are first sub- 
mitted to it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There may 
be a case of two parishes ready to be 
grouped on certain terms, but not on the 
particular terms laid down by the County 
Council. For instance, may there not be 
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terms of a financial character laid before 
the parish meeting ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. The 
only question is the question of grouping. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) asked whether the proposal for 
gruuping was to come in the first instance 
from the parish, or whether the County 
Council on its own motion took the 
initiative ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : If the County 
Council were of opinion that parishes 
should be grouped they would point that 
out to the parishes. But no parish can 
be grouped without its consent. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE asked 
whether the County Councils were after 
the passing of the Bill forthwith to take 
into consideration the question of the 
grouping of parishes ? 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) asked whether the County Council 
should first take action, or the parishes 
concerned jointly make application to the 
County Council? He had an Amend- 
ment which contemplated that the 
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parishes should meet together and jointly 
make their application to the County 
Council, which he thought would be the 


better course to pursue. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE said, the 
President of the Local Government Board 
had conveyed that the villages could not 
bargain about the terms on which they 
were to be grouped. Therefore, it was 
most essential that they should have the 
terms before they gave their consent to 
the grouping, which might work most un- 
justly against their interests. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Some hon. 
Members seem to apprehend that the 
parishes may have a burden thrown upon 
them without their knowledge or consent. 
I assure them that there cannot be any- 
thing of the kind. I have a great objec- 
tion to interfering by Statute with such a 
great organisation as the County Councils, 
which will have the carrying out of this 
work. Surely we can trust the County 
Council to act fairly between the parishes 
concerned without stereotyping in an Act 
of Parliament every step they must take 
in the matter. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE said, that 
unless it was clearly established that the 
parish meeting would have before it the 
draft of the proposed grouping order, or 
the terms of the proposed grouping, he 
should persist in his Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
thought it would be far better for these 
little parishes to submit the application to 
be grouped rather than for the County 
Council to make the proposal. He 
apprehended that otherwise a County 
Council, with a strong tendency towards 
grouping, might bring a good deal of 
pressure to bear upon,these small parishes, 
which would result in their being grouped 
without their wishing it. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) thought the question was one of 
some delicacy and difficulty and required 
some consideration. He apprehended 
the County Council, active as it was, 
would hardly take the initiative, but 
would wait for the application to come 
through one of the parishes. On receiving 
an application the County Council would 
communicate with the other parishes, 
and some scheme would have to be 
agreed upon before the actual grouping 
was carried into effect. That being so, 
he thought the Amendment was not 
wholly unworthy of consideration. 

Commanper! BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness) did not think it was 
at all likely that the County Council 
would make an application to the 
parishes without in the first place know- 
ing whether it was agreeable to the 
parishes to be grouped. He thought 
they must give them credit for common 
sense, and they would hardly be likely to 
ask the parishes to be grouped unless 
the parishes had previously had the 
opportunity of discussing the matter and 
making their views known. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) thought when they came to 
Clause 30 it would be necessary to put in 
some general words declaring the pro- 
cedure to be adopted in the order of 
the County Council. Full notice would 
have to be given, and the assent of the 
parishes must be obtained, therefore it 
would not do for the County Council to 
come down and say they would group 
certain parishes. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) 
asked if it was intended to issue a 
Circular of Instructions to the County 
Council, stating that it would be neces- 
sary to make provision for survey and 
grouping, and also stating whether the 
County Council were to act on the 
initiative, or to wait for applications from 
the various small parishes ? 
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Mr. H. H. FOWEER apprehended 
that the procedure would be that the 
parishes would apply, and that the 
County Council would then act upon the 
application. He thought the Local 
Government Board would send round a 
Circular on the subject. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wished to point out that Rule 4 
in the second part provided three clear 
days before any meeting of a Parish 
Council, notice to be given thereof 
specifying the intended meeting and the 
business of the Council to be transacted 
at the meeting. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment negatived. 


Amendment agreed to. 


TuHECHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment in Order is in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Lichfield Division, 
Major Darwin. 


*Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) proposed the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In page 1, line 12, after “parish,” insert 
“and parishes in a Local Government district 
can be declared to be rural parishes for the 
purposes of this Act by an order issued by the 
Local Government Board.” 

The object of the Amendment, he ex- 
plained, was to include rural parishes 
which were technically urban within the 
scope of the Bill. The subject had been 
discussed, and he thought the Govern- 
ment recognised the fact that there were 
a large number of parishes all over 
England which, although they came 
under the definition of urban districts, yet 
to all intents and purposes were rural 
parishes, and some alteration in the 
system of government was necessary. 
When speaking in the preceding Debate 
he said something to the effect that if 
the Government wished to discuss this 
point in another place, he should not be 
disposed to press his Amendment unduly, 
but at that time he had not heard all the 
remarks of the President of the Local 
Government Board, and he proposed, 
therefore, to move this Amendment at 
the present time in the hope that it 
might be accepted, or that some assur- 
ance would be given that an opportunity 
would be afforded for discussing the 
whole subject. When he made his 
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former speech, he had not heard the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which, he understood, only went the 
length of granting additional powers to 
Local Boards in Local Board districts. 
That proposal did not satisfy the 
point he raised at all. He was glad, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to do this, and he was obliged 
to him for the conciliatory attitude he 
had adopted towards the various Amend- 
ments. His point had relation to the 
case where there were more than one 
parish in a Local Board district. In one 
ease he had in his mind the head- 
quarters were a mile and a half or 
two miles from the centre of the Local 
Board district, and therefore the parish 
was a very distinct unit in itself. Butif 
this Bill was carried as at present drafted, 
a parish standing by itself, to a certain 
extent, would not, for example, bea library 
area under the Public Libraries Act ; it 
would not have the power of managing 
the water supply granted under this Act, 
whereas the next parish to it, of precisely 
the same character in every respect, would 
have all these advantages. He wished 
to obtain some assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman that be would take into 
consideration the question of granting to 
parishes which were essentially rural the 
government of rural parishes, even 
though included in a Local Board 
district. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land hail made a proposal very similar to 
his (Major Darwin’s)—namely, that the 
Local Government Board should have 
power to deal with this matter, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had said he would 
take the question into consjderation. He 
would now ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he had considered the proposal, and if 
so, what he intended to do? He pre- 
ferred the Local Government Board should 
have this power rather than the County 
Council, because he thought it was desir- 
ablein establishing a system of this sort that 
there should be uniformity, and this was 
not a question of government but of 
establishment. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not accept the Amendment 
he hoped he would give them an assur- 
ance that they could again raise this 
question of further powers being dele- 
gated to parishes in » Local Board dis- 
trict. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 12, after the word “ parish,” 
to insert the words “and parishes in a Local 
Government district can be declared to be rural 

ishes for the purposes of this Act by an order 
Issued by the Local Government Board.”— 
(Major Darwin.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER was afraid the 
Government could not accept this Amend- 
ment, because if it were adopted it 
would practically be interfering with the 
whole of their system of local govern- 
ment, and it was clear that if in the case 
of parishes which were urban districts 
they declared them to be rural they would 
be creating a state of confusion which 
he was sure the hon. Member did not 
wish to create. He quite understood the 


point the hon. Member had in mind, and 
he should, in accordance with the pledge 
he gave to the House, ou Clause 29 pro- 
pose an Amendment for extending to 
the District Councils of any district a 
large number—indeed, he did not think 
there would be any 


reservation — of 
the powers which were by _ this 
Bill granted to rural districts; and 
he should also propose in that clause 
to take the power to apply these 
powers not only to the whole but part of 
the area of boroughs or urban districts. 
He should at an early date place the 
Amendment on the Paper, when the hon. 
Member could see it, and he should be 
happy to confer with him with a view to 
carry out his desire. As he had ex- 
plained, it was impossible for him to 
accept the Amendment as it- now stood 
on the Paper, as it would interfere with 
their whole system of local government ; 
but his desire was to confer on Urban 
Authorities the powers they ought to 
possess and, so far as what might be 
called rural parishes were concerned, to 
see that they should be no worse off than 
the rural parishes under this Bill. 


*Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
observed that by Section 8 it was pro- 
posed to give the Parish Council power 
to provide buildings for public offices and 
for meetings for public purposes. The 
Local Boards and other Urban Authori- 
ties at the present time had not the 
power to acquire these premises for public 
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meetings and public purposes or any- 
thing more than for Local Board offices, 
Would the right hon. Gentleman, in 
connection with the powers he _pro- 
posed to give to the Urban Authorities 
on becoming Parish Councils, such as the 
power of acquiring buildings for public 
purposes, see that such power be extended 
to District Councils and Boards ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER was obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for calling his 
attention to this point, and care would 
be taken to provide that this power 
should be given to the Local Authorities 
indicated. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s promise was that on Clause 29 he 
would insert the words to give the powers 
now wanted to Urban Authorities which 
were technically rural, and to Municipal 
Bodies or to parts thereof. This was a 
large promise, and one with which they 
might very well be content. 


Masor DARWIN intimated that 
after the assurance given by the right 
hon. Gentleman he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE expressed the hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would be 
cautious as regarded parts of districts, 
for that was going beyond anything he 
ever asked for, and there were obvious 
objections to setting up parts of districts 
as against the urban district which con- 
tained these parts. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CommanvEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) moved an Amendment to 
leave out Sub-section (3). He said his 
object was to draw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention and invite his con- 
sideration to certain matters in this 
sub-section. This sub-section seemed 
to him rather too drastic for the 
necessities of the case. He _ be- 
lieved there were about 700 parishes 
which were divided by sanitary districts, 
and of course by the operation of this 
clause there would be 700 new parishes 
made straight away. The probabilities 
were that in case of these parishes which 
had been divided that the part of the 
parish which remained in the rural 
sanitary district would be by far the less 
populous part. It was very likely that 
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once having split up these parishes the 
component parts might not be unwilling 
to be annexed to one of the neighbouring 
parishes, especially as their centre of life 
would have probably been moved from 
them. The effect of this would be that 
before the County Council had time to 
take any action each of these portions 
would ipso facto become a parish under 
the Act, and would have either a parish 
meeting or County Council according to 
their desire. He should have thought 
that would be rather inconvenient, and 
that it would have been better to have 
left a little more time for the County 
Councils, after the passing of the Act, to 
see whether these component pieces of 
the parish would prefer being raised 
into a parish by themselves or 
whether they would prefer being 
annexed to a neighbouring parish. 
Moreover, he thought that under Clause 
30 of the Act there was almost sufficient 
power for this purpose, and very 
likely a few words might be 
inserted that would give an_ im- 
pulse to, County Councils to act a 
little more rapidly. He thought under 
that clause they might do all that was 
required to get rid of this unnecessarily 
drastic arrangement by which, imme- 
diately on the passing of this Act, they 
added, without any further discussion, 
699 parishes to the number that already 
existed. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider whether he could 
not see his way to dispense with the 
somewhat unnecessary action which 
would add more parishes than there 
was any necessity for to the already 
existing number? .He would formally 
move the Amendment in order to direct 
the right hon. Geutleman’s attention to 
the matter. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
13, to leave out Sub-section (3).—( Com- 
mander Bethell.) ; 


Question proposed, “That the Sub- 
section stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, of course 


the Government could not accept the 


Amendment. In a great many large 
parishes they had a portion situate in an 
urban district which was of an urban 
character, And another portion in a rural 
district which was of a rural character, 
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and at this moment the urban portion had 
its Local Board and its full complement 
of local government. ‘The rural portion 
formed part of the rural sanitary district, 
and had the effective government 
of that district. If this sub-see- 
tion were omitted there would be no 
provision for parish meetings or Parish 
Councils in a parish now partly within 
an urban and partly within a rural dis- 
trict ; that is, that part which was within 
the rural district would be deprived of all 
the advantages to which it was entitled. 
The urban people already possessed their 
Local Board, and all these various powers 
of sanitary and other matters, but the 
rest of the people would be outside. The 
object of the Government was to get the 
whole of the Poor Law parishes in one 
country district. They wanted to pre- 
vent overlapping and crossing ; there- 
fore, they had the scheme to separate 
the urban from the rural part of 
the parish. There might be some 
difficulties in working this out, which 
had not occurred to him, and when 
they came to consider the clause the hon. 
Member might point out to him any 
special points to which he should be glad 
to give his attention. At present the 
Government considered the creation of a 
new and efficient parish absolutely 
necessary to work out the scheme of the 
Bill. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped the hon. Member would not 
press his Amendment, and if there was 
any point of administration he thought 
might be wisely dealt with he should be 
happy if the hon. Member would bring it 
under his notice. 


CommanveR BETHELL was afraid 
he had not made himself quite clear, 
He appreciated the point that they must 
have all the areas within one boundary 
and the desire to give those portions of 
the parishes which were going to be 
created a new parish by themselves the 
necessary powers for self-government. 
His point, however, was that it would 
be better to give a little more time, 
so as to allow those portions of the 
parishes which desired it to be annexed 
to neighbouring parishes, and thus avoid 
the necessity of adding so many as 700 
new parishes, very likely in most cases 
without the centre of life; which would 
have been removed into the old urban 
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district, and where there was probably 
no necessity for creating them a parish 
by themselves. 


Mr. STOREY thought that the hon. 
Member scarcely realised how much his 
proposal would affect municipal boroughs. 
In all municipal boroughs there were 
portions of a parish not in the municipal 
borough. In Sunderland they had a 
parish 90 per cent. of which was in the 
town and 10 per cent. outside. If this 
sub-clause were not inserted that 10 per 
cent. of the parish would not have a parish 
meeting or Parish Council. ‘The hon. 
Member suggested that this section of the 
parish should annex itself to the other 
parish. As a matter of fact, this portion 
of the parish he spoke of was larger than 
either of the neighbouring parishes, and 
would be little likely to annex itself to 
them. He would give the opposite 
ease. They had another parish—that of 
Ryhope—nine-tenths of which was out- 
side the town, and one-tenth inside. If 
this sub-clause were not inserted the 
people in the town who were under 
municipal government would be entitled 
to go and vote in the rural part. He 
considered, therefore, the Amendment 
ought not to be adopted, there being 
no such danger as the hon. Member 
seemed to fear. - 


*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would agree to some such proposal. 
As the clause stood they would get into 
a very curious jumble. In the parish in 
which he lived they would have an urban 
district in the middle of an old parish, 
and portions of the old parish would have 
to form a new parish, although they were 
two miles apart, and these portions would 
have to hold a parish meeting. Such an 
arrangement might not be impracticable, 
but it was clearly undesirable. It would 
have been better had it been proposed 
that the County Council should take into 
consideration all these questions of divided 
portions of parishes, and adjust them 
afterwards. Another difficulty would be 
the complication of local administration 
as regarded the question of rates. It was 
undesirable that such complication should 
arise. There were the questions of the 
School Boards and cemeteries, for ex- 
ample. It was clear that very curious 
anomalies and difficulties would be 
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created under the clause ; and he would 
suggest that it would be better to sus- 
pend the action of the Bill in regard to 
parishes in this condition, and allow them 
to be dealt with afterwards. There was 
no time for adjustment now. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did not 
think the hon. Baronet was present at an 
earlier part of the evening when this 
question was discussed. He could not 
submit to the County Council such vital 
questions as regarded these rural parishes ; 
these parishes to which reference had been 
made must remain on the same level as 
the rural parishes. Although there 
might be many cases in which these 
anomalies would arise in rural dis- 
tricts, he would point out that the 
majority of such cases were outside large 
Municipalities, where, unfortunately, the 
boundaries had not been made coter- 
minous ; but the people in these parishes 
must have their statutory rights, and the 
County Council would have ample power 
to deal with the difficulty mentioned. 


*Sir J. DORINGTON said, the only 
objection he had to the matter being 
dealt with now was the question of 
time. The Act was to take effect on the 
Ist April; and, by Statute, any order 
made by a County Council had to re- 
main three months after being made 
before it could be confirmed by the 
Local Government Board. It was 
impossible, therefore, between the time 
of the passing of the Act and the 
Act coming into effect, for the County 
Council to make any change. He merely 
suggested that these parishes should wait 
a little before full effect was given to 
their statutory rights. He did not want 
to come into conflict with Municipal 
Authorities at all. He thought the 
County Council was quite capable of 
dealing with the question, but it was im- 
possible to deal with it instantly, and he 
again ventnred to suggest that they 
should suspend the operation of the Bill 
in regard to such parishes. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he might take the opportunity of en- 
forcing a view with which he had dealt 
on the Second Reading of the Bill, in 
reference to cases where the district 
left out was not rural but urban. In one 
case part of a rural parish had been left 
out of an urban district for purely selfish 
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reasons, and under that clause that part 
of the parish would remain a rural parish. 
He wished to know whether there was 
no power to deal with such an anomaly, 
either under the Act of 1888 or this 
Bill? It would be a source of very great 
evil if this Bill did not remedy this 
matter. It would be an evil, not in a 
sanitary sense alone. Such a part ought 
to be included in the urban district. He 
thought the subject was one of con- 
siderable importance. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, the County 
Councils could not have power to set up 
separate parishes in urban districts. Any 
one who had to do with growing towns, 
as he had, knew very well that they en- 
trenched upon parishes not in the original 
area, In his opinion, the sub-section 
should remain in the Bill in order to 
prevent the operation of those selfish 
motives to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred. If any anomalies were to be 
created under the Bill, he was sure the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would give attention to them. He 
hoped, meanwhile, that he would stand by 
the sub-section, which was an absolutely 
necessary one. 


Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, it was 
purely a matter of drafting, and by 
the omission of two lines in Clause 58 
this sub-section might be left out. If 
they accepted the definition of “ parish ” 
in the Act of 1888 it would be neces- 
sary, he thought, to insert the words 
“for the purpose of this Act,” to show 
that a certain area was to be a parish for 
such purposes. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look at the definitions in other 
Acts he wonld see that the greatest 
possible care was taken in the matter. 
He could instance cases in which diffi- 
culties were likely to arise if precautions 
were not taken. He thought, with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tewkes- 
bury, that the County Councils should 
be allowed to settle these questions. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, with re- 
gard to the class of case mentioned by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Wigan, 
the Local Government Act of 1888 gave 
the County Council power to convert a 
rural district into an urban district, and 
vice versa. This clause was worded 
compulsorily in order to avoid all the 
inquiries that would otherwise be neces- 
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sary. He had had a calculation made 
from which it appeared that this Bill 
would not be brought into operation 
before March, 1896, if these parishes were 
dealt with otherwise than the sub-section 
proposed, and consequently he must 
stand by it without any modificatior 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he could 
not help saying that he regarded with 
the utmost horror the abandonment of 
the definition of “ parish” as contained 
in the Local Government Act, 1888, and 
the substitution of a new definition in 
this Bill. They had to begin this new 
Act by abandoning the old definition. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER expressed dis- 


sent. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the defini- 
tion of the Act of 1888 was not to apply 
under this Act. It seemed to him that, 
as a matter of pure drafting, it was 
absurd to say that in one Act * parish ” 
should mean something and in another 
Act that it did not mean the same thing, 
and he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether it would not be possible in 
the Interpretation Clause of this Bill to 
provide that “ parish ” should mean what 
it meant in the Act of 1888, subject to 
the exceptions necessary to be established 
for the purposes of the Bill? He did 
not wish to press the matter further than 
that—he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he could not meet this view ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, since the 
Act of 1888 a general Interpretation Act 
had been passed, and he was of opinion 
that the Bill followed the definition in 
that Act; but he would inquire into the 
matter. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he agreed 
that some such sub-section was required ; 
but the President of the Local Government 
Board should consider carefully if it was 
necessary to have the Act in its present 
form inthis respect. In his (Mr. Hob 
house’s) opinion legislation of this kind 
created very considerable inconvenience. 
He knew of a municipal borough extending 
over a large agricultural area which only 
contained a small number of cottages. 
This sub-section would set up a separate 
Parish Council in that area with only 10 
or 12 members, and it would oblige them 
to have a parish meeting on April 15 
next. As had been already pointed out, 
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t would be impossible for the County 
Councils to take action in the matter 
within that time, and the result would 
be that the Bill would set up an entirely 
new body, which must involve unneces- 
sary expense, before the County Council 
or ary other authority had time to in- 
quire about these parishes, and amalga- 
mate them with other parishes. Incon- 
venience would arise from this. The 
Local Government Board had apparently 
decided upon this course in order to get 
rid of the trouble of local inquiries ; but 
it was nota very good way of dealing with 
the cases of these parishes. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 


the clause would relate to 700 parishes, 


Local Government 


which would be only sham parishes, and 
which would have to be absorbed. He 
should have thought that the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
see that the operation of the clause would 
create absurdity and expense and anomaly. 
He might have tried to find out if 
there was no other way than that which 
he had brought forward. It was pro- 
posed that the County Council should be 
allowed a little more time, and that the 
parishes and the County Council should 
consult and see what was the most con- 
venient course to adopt. That was a 
common-sense way of looking at the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that would occupy to 1896. He (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) said it would not. The 
right hon. Gentleman ought not to meet 
the objections to the clause with a non 
possumus. The question of boundaries 
arose, and it must be adjusted with the 
least possible friction and grievance to 
the people. It would be a great griev- 
ance to have a place created a parish in 
order that it might be absorbed in a few 
months. But it was very much a ques- 
tion of drafting, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman coul1 surely find some way out of 
the difficulty. He thought he ought to 
adopt the suggestion that the operation 
of the Bill be suspended for a time in 
regard to these parishes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
it appeared to him that this was a very 
arbitrary clause, and, notwithstanding 
all that had taken place, that they ought 
to be able to find some means of dealing | 
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with the question. He moved that in 


the wording of the clause the word “shall” 
be omitted, in order to insert “may.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 16,:to leave out the word 
“shall,” and insert the word “may.”—(Wr, 
Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘shall’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the ques- 
tion raised by this Amendment had been 
fully discussed on the last one. He 
would point out that the Divided 
Parishes Act could be brought into opera- 
tion where circumstances had arisen in 
certain parishes, on which, for local 
reasons, it might be thought necessary 
that division should take place. Parlia- 
ment enacted that there should be a 
local inquiry, and that an Order 
must issue, which Order might be 
objected against, and might  subse- 
quently be dealt with by Parliament. 
An Order would take effect on the 25th 
March following the issue. Well, even 
the most sanguine advocate of the Bill 
would perceive that the Bill could not 
have reached the Royal Assent in time 
for the three months’ notice to be given 
prior to the 25th of March, 1894. 
Six hundred or 700 Orders would have 
to come into operation before the 25th 
of March, 1895, and if they were con- 
tested they would not come into force 
until after the 25th of March, 1896. 
They had nothing to do with local con- 
siderations at all. It was an Imperial 
consideration, so to speak. The clause 
would create new Poor Law parishes. 
He could not accept the Amendment for 
making that optional which would be 
useless if not compulsory. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: The option 
would be that of the Local Government 
Board. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 1, line 20, after “1876,” insert “and 
the Acts amending the same.” 

Line 21, leave out sub-section (4). 

Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Parish meetings). 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he wished to move an Amendment pro- 
viding that the parish meeting for a 
rural parish should consist 
“of the persons whose names appear in the 
poor rate assessment for the parish, and have 
paid their rates.” 

He would point out what the law was at 
present. It was that— 

“ No person having refused or neglected to 

pay the rate due and demanded of him was en- 
titled to be present or to vote for any Vestry 
until he shall have paid the same.” 
This was the reasonable rule at present 
prevailing—that those who paid the rates 
personally should administer them per- 
sonally, and that representation and 
taxation should go together. That was 
the old doctrine, which at one time was 
greatly favoured by hon. Gentlemen who 
generally held Liberal and Whig con- 
stituencies. He would press the point 
almost from a historical point of view, 
and he would appeal to a great authority 
ou the question, whose name was familiar 
to all who knew anything about the 
question of rates—he meant Nichol, 
author of The History of the Poor Law. 
Speaking of the parish of Southwell, this 
writer said— 

“It was determined to make the rating for 
the relief of the poor universal in the parish, 
and that none should be excused. Hitherto 
most of the cottages and dwellings of the 
working classes had been omitted in the collec- 
tion, and the poor rates came to be regarded in 
the light of a contribution by the affluent for the 
benefit of the needy, and so viewed we cannot 
wonder that the latter should be desirous of 
obtaining as much as possible of the supposed 
benefit . + +. trick and subterfuge If 
every individual, whether poor or rich, were re- 
quired to pay the rate, it would to some extent 
prove a corrective for this evil, and be a pro 
tection to the ratepayers generally. .... The 
consequences in other respects were also bene- 
ficial, for the people took a pride in these pay- 
ments, and exhibited the printed receipts which 
they obtained in return as proofs that they also 
had contributed for the common benefit.” 
They wanted to encourage that feeling 
of independence among the persons who 
were to deal with the rates; to make 
them. feel that they were not an inferior 
class of people, but a portion of the com- 
munity who paid the rates, and therefore 
as such had a right to some share in the 
administration of them. He wished to 
point out another, and, perhaps, a stronger 
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reason, why the constituents of each 
Parish Council should be ratepayers. 
They wished to get the opinion of the 
residents, and of people who were habi- 
tually resident. He agreed in this matter 
with the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), 
who said he would strike off the non- 
resident freeholders. He would strike off 
the non-resident freeholder, the lodger, 
and everyone who did not pay rates. 
In many parishes it was found that 
those who did not pay rates often 
exceeded the number of residents who 
did pay, and care should be taken that 
the vote of a temporary lodger popula- 
tion did not saddle the permanent resi- 
dents with an institution they did not 
want. Some hon. Members contended 
that the compounders and lodgers in a 
parish would be but few, but that only 
showed how little these gentlemen were 
aware of the real facts of the case. Why 
in a certain parish of Staffordshire whilst 
there were only 170 ratepayers there 
were 250 compounders. In some parishes 
there were only from three to a dozen 
ratepayers amongst from 100 to 200 
parishioners. He did not care so much 
for the big landowners. The rich 
could take care of themselves, but 
the hardship was great on the 
small occupiers and freeholders. No 
doubt thcse were few in number, 
but it was sought to increase them. 
They wished to see many people rising 
from the position of agricultural labourers 
and taking small farms and becoming 
small freeholders. These were the people 
who would not escape as compounders, 
and these were the people who would be 
squeezed out of existence by taxation. 
The Parish Councils would not only 
have to deal with small matters and 
raise a ld. rate. They might impose 
arate of 20s. in the £1 in connection 
with the adoptive Acts, for the Bill con- 
tained no check upon them whatever in 
regard to that matter. He wanted to 
see the Council founded on a popular and 
representative character—all the residents 
in the parish ; but the Bill would place 
the labourers and others who had worked 
up their positions on an equality with 
men who came into the parish for a few 
months or a year or two. He would 
conclude what he had to say with 
another quotation—not a quotation of a 
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year ago like the one with which he 
began, but only of yesterday, from the 
Royal Commission on Labour. This was 
what Mr. Cecil Chapman, an Assistant 
Commissioner, said with regard to the 
system of compounding— 
“The rates vary considerably in different 

places, from Is. 9d. to 3s. in the £1, and are 
almost always paid by the landlord. This is a 
bad plan. It is most important for the labourer 
to realise the cost of local administration, and to 
know exactly how much actual rent is going to 
the landlord. Besides, a man who pays rates 
feels that he is more on a level with every other 
a in the community, and independence of 
eeling cannot be too strongly encouraged. The 
Small Tenements Act and the Poor Rate Assess- 
ment and Collection Acts are intended only to 
save trouble to the rate collector, a matter of 
very small importance compared with the gene- 
ral character of the people.”’ 
In order to maintain the general charac- 
ter of the agricultural population, he 
begged the Government to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 27, to leave out from the 
word “of” to end of sub-section, and insert 
the words “the persons whose names appear in 
the poor rate assessment for the parish and have 
paid their rates.”—(MVr. Stanley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
understood what the hon. Member in- 
tended by the Amendment, although if 
it were accepted in its present form it 


would not have the effect contemplated. 
He ventured to say that since the 
Act of 1869 amongst the persons 
whose names appeared on the poor 
rate assessment and had paid their 
rates were the compound householders, 
because the law had required that they 
should be entered on the rate-book as 
ratepayers, and whether they had paid 
their rates or not they would be deemed 
to have been duly rated, and to have paid 
their rates. The question before the 
Committee was whether they were going 
to repeal the Act of 1869—that was the 
compound householder franchise — on 
which all their franchises had been based 
ever since. He thought it was too late 
in the day to make such a proposition as 
that. He did not think the House of 
Commons would listen to it. He was 
sure the House would not listen to it, as 
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the practical disfranchisement of all the 
tenants in the Kingdom who paid their 
rates in their rent. [“Ob!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen might say “Oh!” but he 
maintained that where a man let a house 
at so much a week, or quarter, or year, 
subject to the condition that he paid the 
rate, he received back in the rent some 
portion, at least, of that payment. The 
man who paid the rent certainly paid 
some portion of the rate. But whether 
that were the case or not in the existing 
system of Imperial and local government, 
they had accepted the principle that the 
compound householder should be put on 
the same level as the ordinary house- 
holder. If the .suggestion of the hon, 
Member were adopted, the Bill would be 
of little use—it would be unworkable, 
and in no shape or form could the Go- 
vernment accept the Amendment. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he agreed that 
the Amendment would hardly have the 
effect which his hon, Friend desired. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said the 
adoption of the Amendment would mean 
the repeal of the Act of 1869, but it would 
uot be necessary to repeal that Act to get 
rid of the compound householder, and 
later on an Amendment would be moved 
dealing with that question, which he 
hoped the Government would be able to 
accept, as it would not infringe on the 
principle they stood upon. The question 
whether he who paid the rent also paid 
the rate was a large one. He (Mr. W. 
Long) should be quite prepared at a fitting 
time to argue that matter with the right 
hon. Gentleman. Where commercial 
rents were paid—that was to say, where 
the landlord got the best rent he could— 
the principle might lie, but in the 
rural districts the landlords did not 
attempt to get as rent the value 
of the house the labourer occupied. 
It had been proved times out of number 
that the owner of this kind of property 
did not get 2 per cent. for his outlay ‘in 
building the houses and keeping them in 
repair. He did not believe that anybody 
on the other side of the House, however 
bitter he might be against landowners— 
and there were plenty bitter enough— 
would be bold enough or foolish 
enough to get up and attempt to 
prove that the landowners had raised 
the rents of their cottages as the 
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rates had risen. Th's was not the 
time to go into the question of whether 
or not the rate was paid in the rent, but 
even the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
himself would admit that the men who 
were to elect the Parish Councils and, 
who would have the power of saying 
what money should be spent and how it 
should be spent, should not only be the 
paymasters but the men from whose 
pockets the money really came as well. 
Even if they abolished the compound 
householder to-morrow by Act of Parlia- 
ment that individual would continue to 
exist. The rates would be paid, and the 
name of the householder would still appear 
on the Register. When they came to that 
part of the Bill dealing with the subject 
which had been raised, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
give the matter consideration and accept 
some compromise on this subject. He 
would not suggest that the compound 
householder should be abolished alto- 
gether, but that an end should be put to 
the system whereby he was a compulsory 
and not a voluntary institution. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would indicate 
that there was a chance of his accepting 
an Amendment to that effect, it would be 
sufficient to induce many of them not to 
press the proposal now before the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, that under the 
clause the electorate consisted only of 
those who were on either the Parlia- 
mentary or the County Council Register. 
He maintained that by this Register a 
great many landowners and occupiers, 
who were ratepayers in more than one 
parish in the same Parliamentary Divi- 
sion, would be excluded from voting 
except in one parish. Surely that would 
bea great hardship. A man ought to 
have a vote in each parish in which he 
paid rates. If he were charged for parish 
improvements, surely he ought to have a 
voice in deciding what those improve- 
ments should be. In this matter he 
was supported by no less an authority 
than John Stuart Mill, who, in his book 
on Representative Government, said, 
with respect to Local Bodies, that the 
electoral franchise should include all who 
contributed to the local rates to the ex- 
clusion of all who did not. He would 
not go so far as to say that those who 
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were not direct ratepayers should be ex- 
cluded ; but he did maintain that all direct 
ratepayers should have a vote in each of 
the parishes in which they paid rates. 
That was a reasonable demand, and he 
had hoped that the Government would 
put down an Amendment to meet it. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that a 
man paid the rates in his rent. But how 
about those cottagers who did not pay 
rent at all? In the case of servants 
who were on the County Council and 
the Parliamentary Register also, how did 
they pay rates? And how could it be 
said that the man who took a house for 
a term of years at a fixed rent paid rates 
in his rent if during his occupancy the 
rates were doubled ? In cases in which 
cottagers paid Is. or ls. 6d. a week rent 
no room was left for rates. The fact 
was, that in regard to this rural cottage 
property the owner invariably paid the 
rates, and the rent was purely nominal. 
He trusted that the large ratepayers who 
did not necessarily reside in the parish 
would not be excluded from the Register. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
rose to join the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down in traversing most minutely 
the statement of the President of the 
Local Government Board that cottagers, 
whose landlords paid the rates, contri- 
buted to those rates in some way. He 
owned cottage property, and he knew 
that he did not recover the rates from the 
rent; and if the rates were to be raised 
in consequence of the work of the Parish 
Council, he would not be able to raise 
his rent. They could not do it in the 
part of the country in which he lived, 
and he did not know that the experience 
of his neighbours differed in any way 
from his. If through the action of the 
cottagers the rates were raised and the 
rents were not raised, he contended that 
it was the owners and not the cottagers 
who bore the increased taxation. It 
was notorious that in many counties an 
increase of rates had been caused by the 
County Councils, and yet the cottagers’ 
rents had not been raised. If they had 
been raised the landlords had enemies in 
the country who would have made an 
outery about the matter. Therefore, it 
came to this—and the Government would 
not argue them out of it—that the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
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was proposing a system whereby one 
set of men would vote taxation, and 
another set of men would pay it. There 
was no escape from that conclusion. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would in some future section or clause 
or sub-section endeavour to introduce 
some modification of his present proposal. 
The question was quite different from that 
of the Parliamentary or municipal fran- 
chise. 


Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON 


(Dorset, W.) trusted that when the Go- 
vernment had the opportunity on Clause 
10 of remedying the very grave defect in 
the law against which the Amendment 
was directed they would do so. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS thought 
the difference in féeling that had 
been expressed arose from losing sight 
of the fact that there were two classes of 
cottagers and cottage-owners. There was 
no doubt that the rates of the estate 
cottages had remained where they were 
for years, and were likely to remain 
where they were for years to come. In 
the open parishes, where the cottages had 
small owners, the effect of this Bill 
would undoubtedly be to raise rates all 
round, If there was an extra 3d. put on 
the rates an extra 6d. would be put on 
the rents. Within the last two months 
he was in a close parish where he saw a 
cottage the rent of which was so low 
that it could not possibly pay anything 
at all. He went to another village at 
about the same time, and saw a far worse 
cottage the rent of which was 3s. 6d. 
He said to the labourer who occupied it 
—“You cannot afford to pay 3s. 6d. out 
of your wages,” and the man replied— 
“T cannot get it for less.” Hon. Mem- 
bers must make up their minds that in 
the open parishes this Bill would result 
ip sending rates up all round. The 
object of the measure was to produce 
sanitary reforms. Such reforms were 
wanted in the open parishes ten times 
more than in the close parishes. Every 
Report of the Sub-Commissioner of the 
Commission on Agriculture showed that 
this would be the case. If one went into 
the cottages on the estate of the right 
hon. Member for Bristol one would find 
cottages with rents from 9d. up to 2s., 
those at 2s. being excellent cottages. In 
Pudsey, which was an open village, they 
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wanted a water supply, and the cottage- 
owners were in a miserable position, and 
would do nothing, being apparently 
willing to let the houses tumble down 
if they could only get their rents, 
It was not the speculative builder 
who was the offender, but the speculative 
owner who got a little money together 
and bought a cottage. The result of 
passing this Bill would be that in the 
open parishes, where most reforms were 
needed, the rates would go up all round. 
The owners of close villages could take 
this to their comfort, that although they 
were not likely to be able to raise their 
rents—because there would be an outery 
against them if they did—yet, with cer- 
tain exceptions, they would not have to 
go to any expense in sanitary reforms, or, 
at any rate, to not one tithe of the ex- 
pense that would be needed in the open 
districts. He’ hoped the hon. Member 
opposite would not press the Amend- 
ment, because he felt it to be an impos- 
sible one, as the inconvenience of having 
an individual collection of rates would 
be so enormous that it could not possibly 
be carried out. Such a system was tried 
some 30 years ago, and was abandoned 
within a year or two. 


*Srr C. W. DILKE said, hon. 
Members opposite the other night sup- 
ported a proposal made on the ground that 
there would be a considerable disfran- 
chisement of persons enjoying the 
local vote unless it were adopted. 
Now gentlemen opposite were proposing 
an Amendment which would have a con- 
siderable disfranchising effect. 


Mr. W. LONG: Certainly not. We 
are not proposing to disfranchise any- 
body. The only proposal is that the 
incidence of the rates should be changed 
from the owner to the occupier, and the 
oceupiers would be thereby enfran- 
chised. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, it was pro- 
posed to abolish compounding. 


Mr. W. LONG: Under this Amend- 
ment, certainly not. Icertainly hold very 
strongly that compulsory compounding 
ought to be abolished, and I hope it will 
be abolished through the medium of this 
Bill; but voluntary compounding I do 
not want to see abolished. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he wanted to 
know what was going to be done. The 
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system of compounding was almost uni- 
versal, 


Mr. W. LONG said, it was only uni- 
versal in consequence of its having been 
voluntarily adopted in a large number of 
cases. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he bad taken 
a large uumber of cases, and had found 
that in two-thirds of the rural parishes 
the resolution in favour of compounding 
was passed. The state of things varied 
very much in different parishes, accord- 
ing to whether there was or was not 
a large village in the parish; but in 
the very common case of a rural parish 
where there was no large village, the 
effect of the change in this respect 
would be to disfranchise a considerable 
number of persons. In one test case in 
which hehad gone intoin an ordivary rural 
parish there were 80 houses, and only 25 
ratepayers. The ratepayers included a 
Railway Company, a Canal Company, six 
resident farmers, a Vicar, four “ gentle- 
men, professional or retired,” four non- 
resident owners of freeholds, and two 
shopkeepers. There were 55 houses 
under the value of £8 outside this list, and 
the whole of these persons occupying 
them would be disfranchised under this 
Amendment. When a proposal was 
made to the House for the abolition of 
compounding, he believed it would be as 
strongly resisted by the Local Authorities 
as the abolition of compounding was 
resisted in 1867. The result of that abo- 
lition was, he believed, the winning of 
an Election by the Liberal Party in 1868, 
and in 1869 the law was changed back 
again. He believed that in such a small 
rural parish as he had mentioned the 
effect of adopting this Amendment would 
be to disfranchise the whole of the 
labourers and the whole of the Non- 
conformist population. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I think it is somewhat 
unfortunate that both the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board and the right bon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down have 
raised on this Amendment a discussion of 
the whole subject. I quite agree that 
this particular Amendment does not fairly 
and justly raise the whole question we 
shall have to discuss, and the Amend- 
ment as it stands is open undoubtedly 
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to some of the observations which the 
right hon. Gentleman has just made, 
although, in my opinion, he has exagge- 
rated its effect a good deal. Wheu the 
right hon. Gentleman went further and 
discussed the general effect of the pro- 
posal on those who now pay their rents 
indirectly, I think he was guilty of very 
great exaggeration indeed. Certainly, 
we do not desire to produce any disfran- 
chisement, and the arguments we have 
used do not point to any disfranchise- 
ment. They point simply to this—that 
the man who now pays his’ rates in- 
directly shall in future pay them 
directly. We do not want him to pay 
more, or to be in any way disfranchised ; 
but we want him to recognise that he is 
a citizen of the Empire, and that he is 
paying something towards the cost of 
local administration. I speak as one 
living in a district where the labourers 
do pay their own rates. I should like 
to ask the Committee to consider what 
would be really the practical differeuce 
between the position of the labourers in 
this particular district and the position 
of the labourers in other districts, where 
they do not pay their rates directly ? 
Can anybody suppose there would be 
any difference at all? The effect would 
be that the labourers who now pay their 
rates indirectly would pay them directly 
to the rate-collector, and would no longer 
hand them to the landlord in the form of 
rent; but there would also be the effect 
of introducing into the minds of those 
who were made to pay their rates 
directly a feeling that they were deeply 
interested in all that is going on in the 
government of the parish. I suppose we 
shall all agree on that point. I ventured 
to say on the Second Reading of this 
Bill that I was very much surprised to 
think that the great Liberal Party no 
longer supported the great principle of 
taxation and representation going to- 
gether. We do support it. We fully 
admit that in this Bill we cannot intro- 
duce that principle altogether, but we 
want to get as near it as we can. It is 
not our suggestion, for a moment, on 
this side of the House that we can alto- 
gether abolish voluntary compounding, 
the main reason being that of conveni- 
ence. There are, no doubt, places where 
the system of compounding is found so 
convenient that it cannot be abolished ; 
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but what we desire to do is to abolish 
compulsory compounding. I know the 
Government cannot accept this Amend- 
ment ; but I ask them to wait until they 
are able to bring it up on a later stage 
in a form in which they think it can 
fairly be accepted. 


Sir R. PAGET said, the speech which 
had just heen delivered had opened up 
the whole question of compounding. If 
compounding had not been existence at 
the present time no one would argue 
that it ought to be established ; on the 
contrary, the principle now generally 
accepted was that the people who 
initiated the publie expenditure should 
be direct contributories to the rates. At 
the same time, he hoped, after the 
Debate which had taken place, that his 
hon. Friend would not think it necessary 
to go to a Division upon this Amend- 
ment. In Scotland, unless he was mis- 
informed, there was no compounding, 
and the rates were paid out of the 
smallest holdings, even to those running 
down to £4 a year, without the least 
syl'able of complaint being raised against 
their payment. The system of com- 
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pounding had grown up with the view of 


easing the work of the Assistant Over- 
seers and rate collectors. It was simply 
a matter of convenience, and he ventured 
to submit that it would be all the better 
for the rates if there were no compounding, 
as they would then have the 30 per cent. 
allowed under the Act of 1869. The 
question was one of serious import, and 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give it his consideration. If they 
could, without disfranchising anybody, 
do away with the compulsory system of 
compounding, it would be an advantage. 
He trusted when this matter came up 
for final discussion, and when an 
attempt was made to do away with com- 
pulsory compounding, that they would 
have the favourable consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, hon. 
Members had some reason to complain of 
the want of information on the subject. 
He ventured to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman for figures in support of his 
assertion that compulsory compounding 
was universal. They wanted to know 
in how many parishes Section 4 of the 
Act of 1869 had been enforced, for it 
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was clear that the practicability of 
stopping these compounding resolutions 
in the future must, to a great extent, 
depend on the universality of them in 
the present. From inquiries which he 
himself had made in a great many 
parishes in his own neighbourhood, he 
believed that Section 4 of the Act of 
1869 was not in force at all in many 
places, though no doubt voluntary com- 
pounding existed in those places to a 
certain extent. They had a right to ask 
the Government what information they 
possessed as to compulsory compounding 
under Section 4. They must, in passing 
this Bill, pay some regard to the proper 
incidence of taxation, however much 
they might wish to promote the con- 
venience of the rate collectors. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the. 
Forest of Dean had quoted some figures, 
comparing the number of ratepayers in a 
given parish with that of householders, but 
he knew of parishes in his own neighbour- 
hood in which the rates for two-thirds of 
the cottages were compounded for by the 
landlord either compulsorily or voluntarily. 
They, therefore, had this problem to face : 
that two-thirds of the voters under this 
Bill would not be seriously affected by an 
increase in the rates. This was a fact 
which all who wished to see the new 
system of local government put on a 
sound and stable footing must be in- 
terested in, because it seemed to ignore 
the old maxim that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together. He was 
aware that the present proposal was not 
one likely to meet with support in the 
House, but surely they ought to 
endeavour to secure that those who 
enjoyed the benefits of the Act shared 
also the responsibility and burden there- 
by entailed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, this was a 
matter of so much importance that it 
ought not lightly to be passed over by the 
Committee. The President of the Board 
of Trade had shown himself disposed io 
dismiss it as practically unworthy of dis- 
cussion. As regarded the Amendment, he 
thought that perhaps it would be better 
not to press if to a Division, because he, 
for one, had always contended that the 
disfranchisement of the compound house- 
holder was an untenable proposition and 
one Parliament was not likely to assent 
to. At the same time, he equally dis- 
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sented from the view that one set of rate- 
payers should call the tune while another 
paid the piper. It had been suggested 
that the compulsory compounding system 
should alone be abolished. He did not 
hesitate to say that the compound house- 
holder, so far as rural areas were con- 
cerned, ought to be absolutely abolished. 
But what would be the result of abolish- 
ing merely the compulsory section ? The 
better class of owners would probably 
take advantage of it ; but what he might 
call the house sweater—the man who 
ground his tenants and provided more or 
less insanitary dwellings—would still 
have offered to him a distinct incentive to 
escape his legitimate share of local burdens. 
What public good did the system of 
compounding carry withit? Did it 
carry any good to the community? On 
every ground of policy it ought to be 
discouraged. Why should the house 
sweater have a bribe in the shape of an 
abatement of 30 or 40 per cent. to com- 
pound for the rates? It was a distinct 
injury to the public interest. It was all 


very well to say that rates were paid 
through the rent, but he challenged any- 
one to mention a single concrete instance 
where rates had found their way out of 


the pockets of the tenants through an in- 
crease of rent. It was perfectly notorious 
that the compound householder might in 
many cases go to a parish meeting and 
elect a Parish Council and yet not have 
a solitary farthing extracted from his 
pocket for the luxury. And to revert 
for a moment to the illustration cited by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, it was a fact that 
the 55 electors whose rates were com- 
pounded for would well know that they 
did not, and never would, pay rates. Yet 
that was what hon. Gentlemen opposite 
called popular government! Whatever 
it was called, it certainly was not a dis- 
posal by the people of the rates they paid. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them some guarantee that 
those who paid the rates should have a 
voice in the disposal of them. The 
abolition of compulsory compounding 
alone would settle the question. They 
must get rid of all kinds of compounding. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Not 
having heard a single valid argument 
against my Amendment, I beg leave to 
withdraw it. 
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Amendment negatived. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, he had to 
move an Amendment the object of which 
was to exclude lodgers from the Register 
of Voters. In the course of the last in- 
teresting discussion the President of the 
Local Government Board told them that 
the tenant of a house paid the rates 
through the rent, but he had now to 
recommend his Amendment on the ground 
that lodgers were persons who paid no 
rates whatever, and generally were people 
who did not take much interest in the 
management of the parish. At the 
present time lodgers had no vote in the 
municipal elections, aud it should also 
follow that they ought to have no vote 
in the election of Parish Councils. He 
thought this was a very modest request, 
and that it would be only reasonable and 
wise that the lodgers should be precluded 
from voting. 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 1, after the word “ person,” to 
insert the words “other than lodgers.”—(Wr. 


Jeffreys.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This Amend- 
ment really raises the whole question 
of the Parliamentary franchise. The 
Parochial Register, as proposed in the 
Bill, is to consist of two items: first, 
of the Local Government Register, and 
then of the Parliamentary Register. The 
former consists practically of the occupiers, 
while the latter includes three classes— 
the non-resident owner, the Service voter, 
and lodger. I submit to the House that if 
we take the Parliamentary Register at 
all we must take it as a whole. 
In looking at this question we 
must bear in mind that we are not 
only dealing with the Parish Council in 
this Bill, but also with the District 
Council, and, with them, with the fran- 
chise for the election of Guardians. It 
has always been a principle of Poor Law 
administration that the owner shall be 
represented and have a right to vote at 
the election of Guardians, and the Go- 
vernment do not wish to interfere with 
that principle. They are, however, 
seeking to abolish the plural vote. There 
are Amendments on the Paper for leaving 
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out the Parliamentary Register altogether. 
The lodgers are one item in it, and I 
think it would be more convenient to 
take the whole discussion together. 
Under these circumstances, I venture to 
ask the hon. Member to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not assent to that 
proposition, as there were reasons why 
the lodger question should be discussed 
by itself. Everybody would admit that 
whatever might be the actual incidence 
of the rates, the owner of the land would 
be compelled to contribute towards the 
expenditure, and he was_ therefore 
entitled to have a voice in the selection 
of those who were to constitute the 
Parish Council. But the question of the 
lodgers was altogether different, and he 
quite understood the difficulty of the 
Government’s position. Still, he was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill would not desire to do anything 
unjust or unfair. As a matter of fact, the 
lodger constituted a very small item in the 
electorate. In the great majority of rural 
parishes the lodger was non-existent. 
As soon as a man was old enough to 
leave home he found a wife and took a 
home for himself, and consequently he at 
once became a voter under this Bill. But 
very different cases might arise. When 
large railway, canal, or other works were 
in the course of construction in a neigh- 
bourhood men were brought in in large 
numbers and lodged in the rural villages, 
and it would be nothing less than a gross 
injustice that those men should have the 
right to initiate local expenditure, to elect 
a Council to carry out work to their 
liking, and then, after a year or two, to 
shake the dust off their feet, leaving 
others to bear the burden. That was an 
anomaly that ought, if possible, to be 
avoided. It should be borne in mind that 
in Imperial and other matters the lodger 
had not that temptation to interfere 
which he might have in _ village 
matters, where the resources of life might 
be too antiquated for his demands, and 
he would consequently be likely to vote 
for those who would introduce changes 
in accordance with his views. He 
thought the hardship involved in that 
was sufficiently serious to merit the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, the speech 
they had just heard had made him more 
than ever impressed with the necessity of 
postponing this Amendment. It seemed 
to him that the hon. Gentleman had got 
in his mind an imaginary danger. What 
was the lodger? A person who held 
lodgings which, if let unfurnished, would 
be of the clear yearly value of £10. 


Mr. W. LONG said, that if the right 
bon. Gentleman had followed some recent 
decisions in the Revision Courts he would 
be aware that practically the £10 qualifi- 
cation was not insisted upon, and it had 
practically ceased to be a factor in the 
case. In his district lodgers were put on 
the Register utterly regardless of the 
value of their lodgings. 


Mr. COURTNEY contended that, 
inasmuch as this was a Parliamentary 
qualification, it was a most extravagant 
suggestion to say that Revising Barristers 
gave the vote where the qualification did ° 
not exist. There was an objection to 
putting lodgers on the Register. It was 
said that the sons of opulent farmers 
living with their father could be put on 
the Register as lodgers ; but his impres- 
sion was that the claims to be put on the 
Register as lodgers under this Bill would 
not be numerous. In most rural parishes 
the only lodger to be enfranchised would 
be the curate. It was idle to say that in 
the rent he paid for his rooms the lodger 
did not contribute to the rates, for if 
the rates were high the lodgings would 
go up; and if he had lived long 
enough in the parish there was every 
reason why he, as a man who kuew what 
was going on, should be put upon the local 
Register. It was, however, premature 
to discuss this part of the question until 
they had decided whether the Parlia- 
mentary Register should form part of the 
Register under this Bill. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
should like his hon. Friend, before he 
withdrew his Amendment, to consider 
whether the question could really be 
discussed more conveniently later on. 
He would warn hon. Gentlemen from 
accepting assurances from the Govern- 
ment that an issue could be discussed at 
a later stage, seeing that upon another 
Bill poimts had been postponed upon 
these assurances, and then this same part 
ticular Government—for they had not 
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changed them yet, although they were 
nearer to it than they had been—adopted 
a method of procedure which entirely 
precluded the discussion of the points. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Mr. STRACHEY moved, in page 2, 


line 1, to leave out “ such portion either 
of.” It was the first of two Amend- 
ments with the object of eliminating the 
Parliamentary Register of electors from 
the clause. He could not see why the 
Government should add the Parliamen- 
tary franchise to the local government 
franchise, instead of allowing them to 
have under this Bill the franchise they 
had got under the Bill of 1888, which 
was much simpler and easier to work. It 
might be said that the advantage of the 
Parliamentary franchise was that it 
included the freeholder and the lodger. 
For himself, he would not desire to leave 
the lodger out in the cold, if the lodger 
franchise was a democratic franchise. 
But at present the lodger franchise in the 
rural districts gave votes to the upper 
classes and upper middle classes, to the 
sons of the squire, the clergyman, the 
larger tradesmen and farmers, while, on 
the other hand, it did not enfranchise 
the sons of the small farmer or trader, 
or agricultural labourer or mechanic, 
and it was not desirable to have a privi- 
leged class on the Register. There 
were also those who possessed the service 
franchise through living in lodges or 
houses that were not separately rated. 
He did not wish to disfranchise these 
people. It was a mere question of 
rating, and could be settled by their 
being assessed separately by the Assess- 
ment Committee. The principal ques- 
tion was raised by the inclusion of free- 
holders in this class of voters. To in- 
elude the freeholders in a local govern- 
ment franchise would be a new depar- 
ture. It certainly would be so in the 
parish meeting. He did not think the 
Committee was likely to approve of a 
system of plural voting. In Parliamen- 
tary and in all local elections the prin- 
ciple of One Man One Vote should 
prevail. That meant that the occupier 
only should vote, because he chiefly was 
interested in local affairs, and it was not 
right to give to absent freeholders the 
power of swamping the resident villagers. 
The proposal was a dangerous one, be- 
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cause it would lead to the creation of 
fagot votes by which the occupiers 
would be swamped. In the Debate on 
the Local Government Bill of 1888 the 
President of the Local Government 
Board dealt with this question of the 
Parliamentary franchise as affecting local 
government. Speaking upon an Amend- 
ment to the Local Government Bill of 
1888, by which it was proposed to permit 
the freeholder to qualify for the County 
Council Register, the right hon. Member 
said that the Amendment would prac 
tically create a new Register, and asked 
whether the Government were prepared 
to extend the qualification to fagot 
voters, who were not assessed for any 
rates which the County Council adminis- 
tered. In the same spirit he now asked 
whether the Government were prepared 
to introduce a new qualification for 
local elections ; whether they were ready 
to recognise the qualification of the fagot 
voter, who would not be assessed for any 
rate raised by the Parish Council. The 
Parliamentary freeholder would not be 
assessed in respect of such rates, and to 
give him the right to vote them would 
violate the principle that representation 
should go with taxation. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 1, to leave out the words 
“such portion either of.”"—(Mr. Strachey.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not think 
that the number of fagot voters created 
for the purpose of voting for Parish 
Councils is likely to be considerable. 
Whilst adhering to my view that tenants 
whose rates are paid for them by their 
landlords do themselves pay in their rents 
a fair proportion of the rates, I am 
bound to admit, as a matter of fact, that 
a portion of the rate must be paid, and is 
paid, by the owner of property. Myright 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin has 
just said that we want to get all persons 
interested in the parish into touch with 
this organisation, and ] am of opinion 
that the owners of property in a parish 
have considerable interest in the pros- 
perity, organisation, and taxation of the 
parish. Then, coupled with that fact, it 
must be remembered that it is an essen- 
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tial and integral part of this Bill that 
we should deal with the election of 
Guardians of the Poor Law, and the 
Government are not prepared to propose 
that owners of property shall be excluded 
from all participation in the election of 
these Guardians. As to the service 
franchise, I do not look upon it in the 
same light as my hon. Friend. My hon. 
Friend speaks of the custom in the 
South West of England. But in the 
North of England it will be a serious 
matter to exclude the service franchise. 
We have received strong complaints that 
labourers living in houses provided for 
them by their employers—farmers in 
most cases—are excluded from the 
County Council franchise. It seems to 
me desirable that the residents in a parish, 
even when living in cottages for which 
they pay no rent, should have a voice iu 
the administration of the parish. In the 
circumstances, it is the opinion of the 
Government that the Register should 
consist of the local government registered 
electors and the Parliamentary registered 
electors. It seems to me¢hat the inclu- 
sion of the Parliamentary franchise is a 


Local Government 


very fair compromise and adjustment of 


conflicting interests. I should be sorry 
to exclude from the franchise either the 
owner or the lodger, or the possessor of 
the service franchise. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that up to two 
years ago in rural districts the Parlia- 
mentary lodger did not exist, but that 
during the last two years this class of 
voters had been created in great numbers ; 
in fact, there was danger lest the real 
opinions of constituencies should be 
swamped by the creation of fagot lodger 
votes, in the creation of which a certain 
amount of conscious fraud was often in- 
volved. The number of lodgers who 
really fulfilled the requirements of the 
law was very small. Not long ago in 
many a district an occasional curate was 
the only bona fide electoral lodger. 
Now, however, a great number of 
farmers’ sous had been put upon the 
Register, although they had no separate 
lodging. In London, of course, things 
were very different, and the lodger was a 
very real person indeed. With regard to 
the service franchise, he thought his 
right hon. Friend somewhat exaggerated 
its importance. They could hardly find 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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in all rural England an Overseer who 
understood what the service franchise was, 
In two of the Divisions of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, where, if anywhere, the 
hind system prevailed, there was not one 
person with the service franchise. All 
had been put on Division I., as though 
they were ordinary occupiers. It would 
be easy by a change in the form of the 
service franchise to make this practice 
universal, as it was nearly universal from 
the confusion in the Overseers’ minds, 
and to place all service franchise voters 
on the Occupation List. Although the 
service franchise had been intended for 
the extreme North of England and for 
the South of Scotland to meet the case 
of shepherds, it was only in London that 
it had become important, and this in spite 
of the fact that in 1884 it had not been 
intended for the case of London. In 
London the service voter, as the lodger, 
was an important personage, and in his 
(Sir C. Dilke’s) own ward of his own 
parish there were hundreds of coachmen 
who possessed the service franchise. The 
third class enfranchised by the Govern- 
ment proposal for the first time in local 
elections was the class of non-resident 
freeholders. The Government could not 
hope permanently to treat this class in 
the feeble and partial manner in which 
it was proposed by this Bill to treat them. 
It would be impossible to confine the 
ownership voter to the rural districts 
and London, and if he were enfranchised, 
as the Bill enfranchised him, for local 
elections in London and the rural dis- 
tricts, he would have to be enfranchised 
in the boroughs and the County Council 
elections also. The difficulty of the 
Government was this: they were en- 
franchising the ownership voter in his 
capacity as a Parliamentary voter. Yet 
they were pledged next year to dis- 
franchise him when he was non-resident 
with the ery, “One Man One Vote.” 
This was an absurd position. On the 
other hand, there was indeed a strong 
case for the local enfranchisement of the 
non-resident freeholder, but it would have 
been more complete had the Government 
proposed, as in his opinion they ought to 
have proposed, the division of the rate. 
The eourse which they were taking was 
illogical, and, although he would not 
himself take the responsibility of 
opposing it, yet full responsibility must 
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rest upon the Government for so unsatis- 
factory a treatment of the question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There are 
two things which struck me forcibly 
in this Debate. One was the obvious 
fact that the subject we are discussing 
is one of extreme difficulty and com- 
plexity. The other is not so obvious. 
It is, that there is no real difference of 
opinion in any part of the House as to 
the object we desire to attain. Our 
difficulties are great, but they are diffi- 
culties of procedure. I do not believe 
that in the mind of any sober-minded 
man there is any real difference of opinion 
as to the object at which we ought to 
aim. Every man who is interested in 
the welfare of a parish, and whosubscribes 
towards the carrying out of its affairs, 
ought to have a vote in the management 
of those affairs. These are principles 
which no one will deny, and that they 
are objects worth striving for I do not 
think any one will dispute, whether he 
sits amongst the followers of the Govern- 
ment, or amongst the critics on this side, 
or amongst the still severer critics on the 
other side. We have to consider the 
broad line we should take on the Amend- 
ment, which deals with the Parliamen- 
tary franchise. That franchise, as 
everybody knows after the most able 
speech of the right hon. Baronet who 
has just spoken, deals with three classes 
of persons — the lodger, the service 
voter, and the freeholder. As regards 
the lodger, I think that speech went a 
long way towards vindicating the accu- 
racy of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Liverpool, who made a speech just now, 
in which he described the condition of 
certain parishes within his own know- 
ledge where the ordinary and normal 
inhabitants had been flooded by a popu- 
lation brought in for the purpose of 
carrying out some great railway or canal 
work, and who were lodgers. These 
persons were put upon the Register as 
voters. As voters in the Parish Council, 
they would deal with the rates of the parish, 
and when their work was finished they 
would vanish from the district, the rates 
they might levy remaining as a memorial 
of their presence. The right hon. 
Member for Bodmin has doubted 
whether that could be so, but the right 
hon, Baronet has explained it by the 
fact that the interpretation of the law 
by the Revising Barrister is somewhat 
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lax, and even generous, and the right 
hon. Gentleman admits that he knew 
of fraudulent cases in which persons 
were put upon the lodger list who had 
no title to be there. That may be very 
important in the parishes to which 
reference has been made. We are bound 
to look after the interests of those 
parishes, bnt they are not very numerous, 
for the places where great public works 
are carried onin this couutry are restricted. 
As to the service franchise, the right hon. 
Baronet has told us, and told us with per- 
fect truth, that this franchise was devised 
to meet the cases of shepherds and 
ploughmen in the South of Scotland 
and North of England, but that, 
as a matter of fact, hardly any ser- 
vice voters appear on the Register. 
I do not go into that fact, but I think it 
may be due to the circumstance that in 
many parts of England, and in some parts 
of Scotland, service is taken, not for a 
year, but for six months, and the migra- 
tory habits prevalent in the districts 
where service exists must have a great 
effect upon the Register. But I do not 
think it would be possible to omit the 
service franchise. In the part of Scot- 
land in which I live—and the practice 
there is almost analogous to the English 
practice —to disfranchise the service 
voter would be to prevent the whole of 
the agricultural population from having 
a vote at all. With regard to the free- 
holder, the right hon. Gentleman has 
argued with great force that if we in- 
clude inthe Register of voters for Parish 
Councils the owner we shall be driven 
to put the freeholder on the Municipal 
Register. I think that that is a conclu- 
sion which, sooner or later, must come ; 
but I do not think there is any objection 
to the freeholder on the ground of fagot 
voting. Through no fault of my own I 
am a fagot voter, as I know to my great 
annoyance and regret at the time of a 
General Election. I find it impossible 
to register my vote even at a Parlia- 
mentary election. And isit likely that I 
or any other human being would travel 
down to a parish in the affairs of which 
we have no concern to vote at the Parish 
Council election? I think that under 
this Bill the fagot voters may be iguored, 
because those who now exist are 
gradually dying out, and while they con- 
tinue to exist they are not likely to 
trouble themselves much about the 
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changes and chances of Party division in 
parishes. How about the freeholders ? 
I quite agree that the owner pays his 
share of the rates. He certainly, at the 

resent moment, pays part of the rates. 

very time he lets a farm or a cottage 
at a commercial rent the whole burden 
of the rates is undoubtedly thrown upon 
his shoulders. I quite admit that the 
occupier pays the rate when he is a 
‘farmer of long standing, and when no new 
contract has been made with the owner. 
But wherever there is a re-adjustment of 
contract, whether in a farm or a cottage, 
undoubtedly there the whole rate is 
thrown on the owner. In these circum- 
stances, it appears to me to be absurd to 
exclude the owner from this franchise, 
whether he is resident or non-resident ; 
and if the Committee accept the Amend- 
ment steps must be taken in some other 
way to introduce the owner as a most 
important factor in connection with 
parish interests. The Government may 
or may not be wrong in adopting the 
Parliamentary Register. They have 
taken a rough-and-ready way to a result 
which, on the whole, is a desirable one. 
If they choose to omit the lodger, or the 


fagot voter, I should not greatly object ; 
but they must not cut out of the Bill the 
service and the freeholder franchises. It 
may be desirable to devise a simpler 
method of retaining these two elements 
of parish life than that adopted; but I 


should be disposed to support the 
Government as regards this portion of the 
framework of the Bill, though I believe 
that a more perfect system might be 
developed if the Committee are prepared 
to go through the labour of devising a 
new and rather complicated Register for 
carrying out the object in view. 
CommanpER BETHELL, who was 
indistinctly heard, was understood to 
say that he doubted whether lodgers had 
any right to be included. Though he 
did not think the service franchise was 
of much importance in the portion of the 
country with which he was connected, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was only fair that the owner 
should have a voice in parochial affairs. 
It wax doubtful whether the Government 
plan was a better one than if they had 
adhered to the ordinary county franchise. 
Upon the whole, he was inclined to vote 
in favour of the Amendment he had on 
the Paper, though he might be further 
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Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) said, that hon. Members on both 
sides were interested in maintaining and 
developing parochial administration, but 
it would be absolutely fatal to it if 
they created a large and irresponsible 
electorate,and he was afraid that would be 
done. He wished to see the powers of pa- 
rochial administration greatly increased, 
and particularly that the administration 
of outdoor relief should be given to the 
parishes. He thought the House should 
weigh well the evils which would be 
likely to accrue from throwing the whole 
Register open. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, that the 
hon. Member for Crewe, in consequence of 
the Instruction to the Committee carried 
the other night, had down on the Paper 
an Amendment by which, in addition to 
the lodger list at present existing, there 
would spring into existence a list of all 
the women, both married and single, who 
would be on the list if they were men. 
That would considerably increase the 
number of lodgers, and as a new Regis- 
tration Bill was in contemplation, with a 
six-monthly qualification, he thought it 
was a serious consideration for the Com- 
mittee whether they should include the 
lodger franchise in the Bill. 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Horsham, 
Sussex) said, he would remind the Com- 
mittee that both the lodger and service 
franchise voters had a substantial interest 
in the welfare of the parish, and they 
ought, therefore, to be retained on the 
Parish Register. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :-—Ayes 236 ; 
Noes 20.—(Division List, No. 324.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir J. T. Hibbert, Bill to amend 
certain provisions relating to Local Loans in 
Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir J. T. 
Hibbert and The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 467. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do wow  adjourn,”"— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed 


to. 
House adjourned cccordingly at five 





enlightened on the subject. 
Mr. A, J. Balfour 


minutes after ‘Twelve o-clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 21st November 1893. 


Their Lordships met fer the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 21st November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


GOODS RATES FROM LONDON TO 
BILLINGSHURST. 

Sir R. HANSON (London): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company are charging an advance of 33 
per cent. above the rates current previous 
to the lst January last, for the carriage 
of wines and spirits in jars containing 
three gallons, from London to Billings- 
hurst ; and whether the increase.in the 
charges on this description of package, 
being brought about not by an advance 
in the tonnage rates but owing to the 
vombined operation of the new classifica- 
tion and of the new scale for “smalls,” 
is peculiar to this station or railway ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Board of Trade have 
communicated: with the Brighton Com- 
pauy, and have received from the General 
Manager a statement of the rates in 
force prior to January, 1893, and at the 
present time. I shall be happy to show 
this statement to the hon. Baronet. It 
appears that in 1892, 9d. was the charge 
for a jar of spirits containing three 
gallons, between London and Billings- 
hurst, now the charge is 1s., the increase 
being caused entirely by classification, 
The Company add that their classifica- 
tion of jars of spirits was, prior to 
January, quite exceptional, but that now 
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they have made it consistent with the 
practice of English railways generally. 


THE YEOMANRY AND THE VOLUNTEER 
DECORATIONS, 

Mr. CORNWALLIS (Maidstone) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he proposes to extend to 
the non-commissioned officers serving in 
the Yeomanry a system of long service 
decorations similar to those given to non- 
commissioned officers serving in the 
Volunteer Forces ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley) : The Secretary of State is of 
opinion that, as the officers of Yeomanry 
Cavalry have not been included in the 
distribution of the decoration, there does 
not appear to be any sufficient ground 
for conferring it on the non-commissioned 
officers of the Force. 


BRIDGE STREET, RAMSBOTTOM, LEVEL 
CROSSING, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that an 
enumeration has been made by officials of 
the Ramsbottom Local Board as to the 
number of persons and the number of 
trains passing over the level crossing in 
Bridge Street, Ramsbottom ; and that it 
appears from the enumeration that on 
30th September 8,948 persons and 181 
trains and engines, and on 2nd October 
5,653 persons and 146 trains and engines, 
passed over this level crossing; and 
whether, having regard to the serious 
danger thus disclosed, and to the failure 
of the Ramsbottom Board to get the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
pany to do away with this level crossing, 
the Board of Trade will make further 
and more urgent representations to the 
Company that their duty is to remedy 
this state of things without further 
delay ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have received 
a statement as to the number of persons 
and the number of trains passing over 
this level crossing. The Board have 
been in communication with the Company 
on the subject, and are informed that a 
footbridge has been erected to do away 
with the necessity of passengers crossing 
on the level; the wicket gates are con- 
trolled from the signal cabin, and the 
gates for vehicular traffic are interlocked 
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with the signals. These improvements 
should afford a large measure of safety. 
General Hutchinson recommended that a 
subway should be made, and that the 
Local Board should pay a proportion of 
the expense, but they have declined to 
do so. The Board, therefore, have at 
present some difficulty in pressing the 
matter further. 

Mr. CHANNING: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is not a 
fact that repeated complaints have 
reached the Board of Trade from this 
part of the country? Has not the time 
arrived when the Board ought to acquire 
further powers in this matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : We have had uo 
complaints recently. The whole question 
as to whether larger powers should be 
vested in the Board of Trade requires 
careful consideration. 

Mr. MADEN (Lancashire, Rossen- 
dale) : Is it not the fact that although a 
footbridge is provided the Railway Com- 
pany’s servants allow the passengers to 
cross the line right in front of the 
train ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: If that is done 


The Case of 


the Company, I think, runs great risk of 
being liable for compensation in case of 
accidents. 


In reply to Mr. H. W. Lawson (Glou- 
cester, Cirencester), 


Mr. MUNDELLA promised to make 
further inquiries as to the change that had 
been made, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT AT 
DEPTFORD. 

Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he has considered the circumstances dis- 
closed at the inquest on Samuel Overy, a 
driver on the South Eastern Railway, on 
the 3rd November ; whether it appears 
that Overy was crushed to death be- 
tween his engine and the wall at the 
engine shed at Deptford ; that a stoker 
named Carey had been seriously injured 
in the same way at the same place two 
years ago ; and that the jury appended a 
rider to their verdict, drawing attention 
to the place as dangerous ; and whether 
the Board of Trade has made any local 
inquiry or recommendation to the Com- 
pany desiring them to remove this source 
of danger ? 


Mr. Mundella 


FATAL 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I learn that the 
facts are as stated by my hon. Friend. 
The Board communicated with the Com- 
pany when they received notice of the 
accident, and drew special attention to 
the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury. A 
letter has been received from the General 
Manager in reply intimating that the 
matter will be brought before the 
Directors at their next meeting, and I 
trust that immediate action will be 
taken. I shall, of course, reserve the 
right to order a local inquiry should it 
ultimately be found necessary to do so. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL, 
DERBY. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxiord University) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther, in the case of All Saints’ National 
School, Derby, the managers have been 
prevented by the Education Depart- 
ment from enlarging their existing 
schools, notwithstanding the fact that 
class rooms and improvements have been 
required by Her Majesty’s Inspector ; 
and whether the Education Department 
intend henceforth to forbid the enlarge- 
ment of existing voluntary school build- 
ings in School Board districts ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Plans were recently sub- 
mitted for new class rooms for this 
school, but, in view of Rule 15 of 
Schedule'VII. of the Code, they could not 
be sanctioned. If the managers can 
acquire additional site for playgrounds, 
as I understand from Her Majesty’s In- 
spector’s Report they are trying to do, 
their plans for enlargement will be 
favourably considered. The hon. Mem- 
ber is aware that since 1890 it has been 
laid down in the Code that enlargements 
of existing schools must be in general 
conformity with the Rules of Schedule 
VII. 

Mr. TALBOT : Then if a larger 
playground is provided the plans will be 
sanctioned ? 

Mr. ACLAND : Certainly. 


ALL SAINTS’ 


THE CASE OF JOHN KELSALL. 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whe- 
ther his attention has been drawn to the 


ease of John Kelsall, who was convicted 
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at the Manchester Spring Assizes com- 
mencing on the 16th May, 1892, for the 
manslaughter of his wife, by throwing 
a lighted paraffin lamp at her, the case 
against him resting almost entirely upon 
the evidence of the only eye-witness, his 
sister-in-law, Elizabeth Curran, while 
there was a substantial body of evidence 
to show that he was elsewhere ; whether 
he is aware that Elizabeth Curran has 
since made a signed confession that the 
evidence given by her was untrue, and 
wholly exonerating Kelsall, which was 
forwarded to the right hon. Gentleman 
on the 2nd of November, 1893 ; and whe- 
ther he has taken, or intends to take, any 
action thereon ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): The case is under 
my consideration. 


DERELICT WRECKS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
the United States Government has over- 
come the difficulties connected with the 
destruction of derelict wrecks, and has 
ordered the U.S.S. Kearsage to under- 
take the work of discovering and blow- 
ing up such wrecks ; and whether, in 
view of the orders given to the Kear- 
sage, he will use his influence with the 
Admiralty to induce them to detach a 
British warship to co-operate with the 
United States vessel ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have received no information of 
the action which the hon. Member states 
has been taken by the United States Go- 
vernment. On the general subject of the 
removal of derelict vessels from ocean 
routes, I can add nothing to the reply 
which I gave last night to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rotherhithe. I will take the 
necessary steps to ascertain what is being 
done by the United States Government. 


SIR HENRY LOCH’S SALARY. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he can now state 
what portion, if any, of the salary of Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner in South 
Africa is dependent upon the vote of the 
Cape Parliament ? 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
salary of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa is £3,000 a year, which is 
permanently charged on the Revenues of 
the Cape Colony by the Act of the Cape 
Parliament, No. 38 of 1889. I may add 
that the other emoluments drawn by Sir 
H. Loch are £5,000 a year as Governor 
of the Cape Colony, also permanently 
secured by an old Act, and £1,000 a 
year provided in the Civil Service Esti- 
mates, as a personal allowance to com- 
pensate him for giving up a more 
valuable Government appointment in 
order to serve in South Africa. 


FEMALE TYPE-WRITERS IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE  (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether any action has been 
taken to regulate the position of female 
type-writers in the Civil Service ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
It is proposed to place women type- 
writers upon the establishment with a 
revised scale of pay. One or two details 
of the scheme are still under considera- 
tion, and I hope my hon. Friend will 
allow me to postpone giving him the 
particulars until the full details can be 
announced, 


PROSECUTIONS OF STROUD ANTI- 
VACCINATIONISTS. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Glouces- 
ter, Stroud) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that the Rev. A. Red- 
shaw, the Rev. W. Soper, Mr. G. F. 
Woodward, and 13 other persons, were, 
at Stroud Petty Sessions on Friday last, 
the 17th instant, committed to gaol, 
each for seven days, for non-payment 
of fines inflicted upon them for offences 
against the Vaccination Acts; if so, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
the final Report of the Commission 
on Vaccination has not yet been pub- 
lished and to the terms of the Interim 
Report of that Commission already pub{ 
lished, he will recommend Her Majesty 
to. pardon or order the release of the 
persons so committed ? I wish, further, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
is the fact, as reported in The Daily 
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Chronicle and other newspapers, that an 
attempt was made yesterday (November 
20) to sell by auction the goods, and thus 
break up the homes of persons recently con- 
victed at Stroud of offences against the 
Vaccination Acts ; whether it was thought 
necessary to obtain an additional police 
force for Gloucester to attend the sale ; 
whether, practically, the enforcement of 
the conviction obtained against the de- 
fendants was not proceeded with against 
the wish of the majority of the Guardians, 
elected and ex officio; whether the Chair- 
man of the Petty Sessional Bench at Stroud 
was not included in the majority of the 
Guardians, who refused to suspend further 
proceedings ; and whether he presided 
at the Petty Sessions where such en- 
foreement was ordered; and whether, 
under these circumstances, and having 
regard to the hardships involved, and 
the public excitement caused by the 
action of the Bench, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not recommend Her 
Majesty to remit the fines upon the 
defendants ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
the facts are as stated in the question. 
Some of the cases appear to have been 


second prosecutions for a single offence. 
As I have repeatedly stated, I greatly 
regret the state of the law which renders 
such proceedings possible, and Her 
Majesty’s Government have introduced a 
Bill to alter it. But the initiative rests 
with the Boards of Guardians, and I have 
no power to interfere with their dis- 
cretion. If I were to remit the penalties 
or to release the persons committed, I 
should be, in effect, repealing an Act of 
Parliament. With reference to the sup- 
plementary question, I have not yet had 
time to obtain the information which the 
hon. Gentleman asks for, and for which 
I have telegraphed; but as soon as 
I get it, I will communicate the 
result. I believe it to be the fact that 
‘proceedings were instituted by a narrow 
majority of the Board of Guardians, and 
‘against the wishes of, among others, the 
“hon. Baronet the Member for Tewkes- 
bury. I am unable to say what proportion 
of elected and ex officio Guardians were 
‘opposed to the proeeedings. With re- 
ference to the action of the gentleman 
‘who presided on the Bench, I am not 
able to say anything, but I will make 
further inquiries. 


Mr. Brynmor Jones 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked 
whether, acting on the advice of the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination, the 
right hon. Gentleman would not, in cases 
of offences against Vaccination Laws, as 
well as in cases of offences against other 
laws, consider whether there were any 
special circumstances in each case which 
would justify him in advising a re- 
mission of fines, and whether he would 
not take into consideration the object of 
the law, and advise the discontinuance of 
such prosecutions in future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Whilst I am ready 
to consider special circumstances that may 
be brought before me with a view to a re- 
mission of sentence in particular cases, I 
cannot undertake to adopt the general rule 
suggested by the hon. Member, and to 
prevent prosecutions in all cases in which 
it appears to be likely that proceedings 
will not avail to induce parents to have 
their children vaccinated. I cannot, in 
fact, myself repeal an Act of Parliament 
which still remains on the Statute Book, 
although the effect of the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission would be 
to bring the law into harmony with com- 
mion sense and justice. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN LONDON. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether he has yet come to any 
conclusion as regards the desirability of 
imposing restrictions on the movement of 
cattle from the London cowsheds ? 
*THEeE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): Yes, Sir; I 
propose to issue Orders regulating the 
movement of cattle and carcases out of 
registered cowsheds in the City and 
County of London, and also the move- 
ment of cattle into, out of, and within 
certain parishes in the County of Middle- 
sex. I much regret that this course 
should have become necessary, but I 
hope by its adoption to prevent any 
increase of pleuro-pneumonia in and near 
London, and thus obviate the necessity of 
taking more stringent measures at this 
season of the year. The Orders will 
come into force on the 27th instant. 


MIXED CLASSES IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
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whether he is aware that objections are 
being made by some Inspectors to 
evening continuation scbools obtaining 
the benefit of the New Evening Schools 
Code on the ground that the classes are 
mixed.; and whether the Department 
will take steps to let it be known that it 
has no objection to mixed classes in 
schools of this character for the purposes 
of the Code ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am aware that 
some Inspectors entertain an objection to 
mixed classes in evening schools. The 
recognition of such schools rests, how- 
ever, with the Department, and not with 
the Inspector. If such an objection 
were made in any particular case, the 
Department would not entertain it, pro- 
vided that the managers of the school 
took proper care that no harm might 
result to the scholars. 


THE WAR IN MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether his notice has been 
drawn to a letter which has appeared in 
The Cape Times from one of the Border 
Police, in which it is stated that this 
force gets no pay but fights under the 
conditions that each man is to get a 
3,009 morgen farm, 15 mining claims, 
and five alluvial claims, with a share 
in the loot; whether his attention has 
been called to a Circular issued by 
Mr. R. Williams, of the firm of Messrs. 
Robert Williams and Co., 10, St. Helen’s 
Place, E.C., inviting subscriptions to a 
Syndicate with a view to the acqui 
sition of licences and rights from the 
volunteers who have assisted, or are 
assisting, in the present Matabele War, 
in which it is stated that the said 
Mr. Robert Williams has already entered 
into a provisional arrangement with 
members of the Bechuanaland Border 
Police and other volunteers for the 
aequisition of some 20,000 acres of land, 
as well as of their licences or rights ; 
whether any such distribution of land 
and mining rights amongst those who 
have been engaged in warlike operations 
against the Matabele has been or will be 
permitted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and whether any steps are being 
taken to prevent this distribution ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I have seen the 
letter referred to in the first paragraph 
of this question. The writer, as I under- 
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stand, ‘is a member of the Chartered 
Company’s Police, and not of the Bechu- 
analand Border Police, which is a Go- 
vernment force. My attention has been 
called to the Cireular referred to in 
the second paragraph of the question. 
I cannot understand the allegation that a 
provisional arrangement of the nature 
stated has been entered into so far as the 
Bechanaland Police are concerned ; inas- 
much as the members of that force, 
being in Government pay, would not be 
allowed to accept grants from the Char- 
terel Company for their services, The 
auswer to the third and fourth paragraphs 
of the question is that, as far as we are 
aware, nothing has been done in regard 
to the distribution of land and mining 
rights in Matabeleland, and that, as 
already stated, no action taken on the 
spot would or will prejudice the ultimate 
settlement of the Matabele question, and 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
assent to any measures which they do 
not consider just and reasonable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in view of recent telegrams 
from Matabeleland, whether it is to be 
understood that, if Lobengula does not 
surrender at discretion, under a promise 
of safety to himself, joint action is to be 
taken by the Imperial and by the Char- 
tered Company’s forces to disperse his 
forces if they do not “clear off ;” whether, 
if so, he can say to where these forces 
are expected to betake themselves ; 
whether it is to be understood that no 
terms short of surrender have been offered 
to Lobengula, and that, if he does not 
accept these terms, the destruction of the 
Matabele is to continue ; and whether the 
pledges given by Her Majesty to Loben- 
gula, as set forth in the published letters 
of Lord Knutsford to him, that if he 
would confirm the mining concession to 
Messrs. Rudd and Company, which he 
disputed, he should suffer no loss of his 
sovereign rights over Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, are to be regarded as no 
longer binding either on Her Majesty’s 
Government or on the South Africa 
Chartered Company, whose rights, what- 
ever they may be in the territories of 
Lobengula, are derived alone from that 
Monarch’s assent to this concession ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : Taking the first 
three paragraphs together, my answer is 
that every endeavour is being made both 
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by the Commander of the Imperial force 
and by Dr. Jameson to open up friendly 
communication with Lobengula, with a 
view of bringing the hostilities to a 
speedy and satisfactory end. With regard 
to the last paragraph of the question, I 
have to refer my hon. Friend to the 
answer which I gave him to a somewhat 
similar question on the 16th instant, 
when I said that the fact of hostilities 
having taken place had _ necessarily 
altered the position of affairs, and that 
the question had now become one of 
future policy in regard to the settlement 
of the country, which, as I said just now, 
must be on lines at once just and reasonable. 

Mr.. LABOUCHERE : Can my hon. 
Friend say what are the terms that are 
now submitted to Lobengula as the con- 
ditions of peace ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I have stated more 
than once that Lobengula has been in- 
formed that if he will come in in order 
to arrange what might be the terms of 
peace his safe conduct will be secured, 
and he will be treated with all proper 
respect. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand that if terms of peace are not 
arranged Lobengula will be allowed to 
go back ta his forces ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: 
must be unconditional. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : Have the condi- 
tions offered to King Lobengula been 
conveyed to him by a reliable Envoy or 
messenger ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I understand, 
though I am not speaking from full 
information, that the conditions which I 
have stated were conveyed to him, and 
that he has sent back an answer. 


His surrender 


DISUSED ADMIRALTY CABLES. 

Mr. BROOKE ROBINSON (Dud- 
ley) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the Admiralty have 
yet arrived at any decision as to in future 
causing disused chains and cables to be 
broken up prior to disposing of them ? 

THe CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, 
Dundee): I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that the subject is having our best 
attention, with a desire to meet, as far 
as may be possible without detriment to 
the interests of the Public Service, the 
representations which have been received. 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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PRISON CLERKSHIPS AT DERBY, 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock); 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department why, in view of 
the Scheme of 1890 providing for the 
establishment of 97 first-class clerks in 
the Prison Department, no second-class 
clerk has been promoted to fill the va- 
eancy in the first class caused by the 
decease of Mr. Garraway, attached to 
Her Majesty’s Prison, Derby, which 
oceurred 10 months ago ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH: The Scheme of 
1890 provided for a staff sufficient for 
the prisons and population which existed 
in 1890. Since then, Chatham Convict 
Prison has been closed and the staff had 
to be absorbed. The vacancy at Derby 
was made use of to absorb a storekeeper 
from Chatham. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


commiTTEE. [ Progress, 20th November. ] 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2 (Parish meetings). 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I should like to ask 
the Government whether the words 
“Local Government electors” give the 
best description of the electors under this 
Bill ? Under the last Local Government 
Act the phrase used was “county 
electors,” and, as there is a chance of 
confusion arising between the old and the 
new classes of parochial electors, I would 
suggest the term “county elector” in- 
stead of “ Local Government elector.” 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
conferred with those more competent than 
myself to decide the question, and they 
prefer the designation “ Local Govern- 
ment elector.” 

*Mr. W. M‘LAREN said, he desired to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name, and which provided that all 
married women who would be entitled to 
be on the Local Government Register of 
electors if they were single should be 
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included in the franchise created by this 
Bill. The object of the Amendment was 
to prevent what many of his hon. Friends 
feared would be the effect of the Bill if it 
passed in its present form—namely, the 
disfranchisement of those married women 
who were ratepayers, and were entitled to 
vote at present for Vestries and Boards 
of Guardians. He trusted it would not 
be necessary to discuss this matter at very 
great length. The position of those 
married women was one of considerable 
doubt in regard to all other elections, but 
with regard to the old parochial fran- 
chises relating to the election of Vestry- 
men and Guardians there was great sim- 
plicity in the matter, as the sole Register 
in these cases was the rate book, and 
every woman whose name was on it was 
entitled to vote for both. Since the 
Married Women’s Property Act had 
passed a considerable number of married 
women who were actually ratepayers 
paying rates in their own names had been 
put on the Register, and when he spoke 
of the married women he was not referring 
to those who were living apart from their 
husbands, or whose husbands might be 
abroad ; he referred rather to those who 
were living with their husbands and had 
property of their own on which they 
paid rates. It was to these that he 
desired to secure the right of voting. 
Very great change would be made by the 
Bill in its present form. The rate book 
was no longer to be the Register, but the 
Government proposed that the Local 
Government Register and the Parlia- 
mentary Register should be the Register 
on which in future parochial elections 
should be conducted. He had nothing to 
say against that change provided the 
House accepted his Amendment, which 
would prevent the only injustice that 
could possibly occur owing to the change 
of Register. The position of married 
women on the Local Government Regis- 
ter was wholly different. No doubt the 
Local Government and burgess lists 
were made up from the rate book, but 
they had to pass through the hands of 
the Assistant Overseer, whose duty it 
was to make up a preliminary Register 
and submit it to the Revising Barrister. 
In case after case the Revising Barrister 
had struck off the name of a married 
woman when informed that she was 
married, There were cases here and 
there in which married women had been 
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allowed to remain on the Register by 
accident, or oversight, because the Re- 
vising Barrister believed they were 
widows; but if there were a husband 
living, and the Barrister heard of it, he 
would assuredly strike the name off the 
Register. And the Courts had upheld 
that decision. In the case of “ Queen v. 
Harrald,” which arose in Sunderland in 
1872, where a candidate was elected by 
a majority of one, it was then discovered 
that two married women had voted for 
the successful candidate. The unsuccess- 
ful candidate petitioned against his re- 
turn; the case was heard before Chief 
Justice Cockburn and other eminent 
Judges, and it was unanimously decided 
to disallow the votes of the two married 
women. Both votes were struck off, and the 
seat was awarded to the petitioning can- 
didate. In one of these cases the woman 
had been deserted by her husband ; in 
the other the woman had been married 
nine days before the election, and that 
disqualified her. That decision had 
governed the decisions of all Revising 
Barristers ever since. It was clear, 
therefore, that whatever might have 
been the intentions of Parliament on 
this matter the Courts had held that 
coverture did disfranchise married women. 
The view that all these disabilities of 
married women would have to be re- 
moved by special Act of Parliament had 
been confirmed recently by the case of 
Lady Sandhurst, who, having been re- 
turned to the London County Council, 
was unseated, and the Judge declared 
that though there were no words in the 
Act preventing a woman from being 
elected, yet, without a special enactment 
in their favour, it must be held that all 
women were disqualified. This dis- 
ability would have to be specifically 
removed by legislation. Additional 
proof of this was found in the fact that 
in the Scotch Local Government Act 
and the Scotch Municipal Act married 
women were distinctly excluded, and that 
was done on the ground that the law of 
Scotland should, in this respect, be made 
the same as that of England.’ He hoped 
the Committee would now see its way 
to remove this disqualification. He was 
convinced that the House did not intend 
to disfranchise married women who were 
now entitled te vote. There might be 
objections to enfranchise new classes of 
women, but as to disfranchising those 
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who already had votes it was inconceiv- 
able that that should be done in these 
days. It never had been, and he 
trusted it never would be done. 
They were bound to safeguard the 
rights pf all now entitled to vote, 
yet Parliament was now face to face 
with the fact that owing to the odious 
and almost obsolete doctrine of coverture, 
married women were prevented from 
voting under the Local.Government Act. 
Why not put in an Amendment to make it 
perfectly clear that married women might 
be at liberty to vote under this Bill, pro- 
vided that they were ratepayers. He had 
no desire by this Amendment to 
enfranchise any women who _ were 
not ratepayers. He did not argue 
that married women had any better right 
to vote than single women. Some people 
seemed to suppose that married women 
had more sense than their single sisters. 
He should be inclined to think that there 
was probably more wisdom in many 
cases on the part of those who remained 
single than on the part of those who 
got married. All he contended was 


that married women had as good a right 
to vote as single women, if they had the 


same qualification. He appealed to the 
Government aud the Committee to clear 
up the existing doubts, to settle the ques- 
tion, and to declare that when they were 
paying so much attention to the wants of 
the agricultural voters, they should not 
be deaf to the legitimate claims of married 
women. He did not think anyone would 
argue that the average agricultural 
labourer was the intellectual superior of 
the average married woman. The House 
had on the previous Thursday sufficiently 
indicated its desire that this Amendment 
should be carried. Since the vote on 
Thursday, when about 70 Liberal and 
Nationalist Members voted for the In- 
struction, he had received the names of 
at least 30 other * Liberal Members 
who were anxious that the Amendment 
should be carried. He knew the Amend- 
ment was cordially in harmony with the 
general views of the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), and he believed the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues were also 
anxious to do justice to married women 
and single women alike. He hoped, 
therefore, the Amendment would be 
agreed to. 


Mr. W. M‘Laren 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 2, after the word “electors,” 
to insert the words “ or of a supplementary list 
of all the married women who would be entitled 
to be on the Local Government Register of 
electors if they were single.’—(Mr. W. 
M‘ Laren.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think, Mr, 
Mellor, it will be convenient to the Com- 
mittee if I at once state the views of the 
Government on this Amendment, in view 
of what passed on Thursday night. My 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. M‘Laren) bas stated 
very fully what the present position of 
the law is, and what is the evil of which 
he complains. Under an Act, which I 
think my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) 
had a considerable part in passing in 
1869, Parliament extended for the 
purposes of the municipal franchise 
the meaning of certain words in the 
Municipal Corporations Act, so as to 
make language which purported to be 
confined to the masculine gender apply 
to the feminine gender. I think I am 
not saying too much when I express a 
confident opinion that the intention of 
my right hon. Friend and of Parliament 
at that time was that women should be 
placed on the same footing as men with 
reference to municipal elections ; with re- 
ference to Boards of Guardians the fran- 
chise has always been that of the 
ratepayer. Ifa woman is registered as 
a ratepayer she claims, and in a vast 
number of cases has exercised, the right 
to vote in the election of Guardians, 
though I may say in passing that the 
Local Government Board has invariably 
declined to express an opinion as to the 
legality either of such a vote or of a 
married woman sitting on a Board of 
Guardians. Then we have the same 
principle applied generally to all urban 
elections, and under the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 the municipal fran- 
chise was extended to the counties. 
Therefore, for local government purposes, 
whether in towns or counties, and also 
for Poor Law purposes, duly qualified 
women are entitled to vote. If the law 
had remained there of course there would 
have been no necessity for an Amendment, 
but in a case decided in 1872 by a very 
eminent bench of Judges—the late Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, the late Mr. 
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Justice Mellor and the present Lord 
Hannen—a unanimous opinion was ex- 
pressed that by the Common Law the 
right of a woman respecting any political 
or public office was merged on her 
marriage. The Court held that if Par- 
liament intended to confer upon women 
the right to vote it must say so in so 
many words, and, in fact, alter the Com- 
mon Law upon the question. That 
decision has never been appealed against, 
and of course has been accepted as the 
law since then, (although some eminent 
lawyers have expressed doubt whether 
the Married Women’s Property Act of 
1882 has not affected it), and Revising 
Barristers and Overseers have removed 
otherwise duly qualified women from the 
Register on the ground that they were 
married. I do not, know whether that 
extends to School Boards, although as 
the School Board is elected in urban 
districts on the Municipal Register a 
woman who is removed from the 
Municipal Register will, as far as urban 
districts are concerned, be removed from 
the School Board Register. It has been 
stated by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), 


and also by my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. W. M‘Laren), that there is no doubt 
whatever that married women not only 
have voted and can vote, but are legally 
entitled to vote in the election of Guar- 


dians. That is not the opinion given by 
the highest authorities to Her Majesty’s 
Government. We are advised that the 
disqualification which the Court of 
Queen’s Bench said was created by the 
Common Law applies to all voting 
whatever, and we are advised that if 
the question was raised with reference 
to voting, either on a School Board or on 
a Board of Guardians, the ruling in that 
case, unless it were reversed by the Court 
of Appeal, would have to be followed, 
and married women would be disqualified 
from exercising those franchises. Of 
course, that is an opinion and not a 
decision. We are creating not a 
new Register, but an additional 
constituency, so to speak, for the 
purpose of this last proposed change 
in the rural Government of England. 
If I understand the decision of the House 
correctly on this subject it is this—that 
the disqualification of married women 
should cease; that is to say, where a 
woman is otherwise qualified, and is on 
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an existing Register, and as such entitled 
to vote, she should not be disqualified by 
reason of her being a married woman, 
That is, as I understand, the intention of 
the House, and it is a decision which the 
Government of course will endeavour to 
carry out. There is, however, another 
question raised in the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend. |My hon. Friend says also, 
“Create a new Registeraltogether, which 
is not in existence at the present time, a 
Register of women who, if they were 
men, would be entitled to vote.” That, of 
course, would involve a new Register, a 
new revision, and a variety of other pro- 
cedure. I think the House will see that 
that raises a very difficult question. It 
raises the question of the enfranchisement 
of single women who are lodgers, or who 
hold other qualifications for the Parlia- 
mentary franchise. I do not want to go 
into that question at present, but it is a 
totally distinct question from that of the 
disqualification of married women, The 
House is pretty well agreed upon the 
disqualification question; but I am not 
sure that we would be agreed if we 
attempted to discuss the other question 
involved in the Amendment. Now, what 
I would propose is this: I would ask my 
hon. Friend to withdraw his Amendment, 
and I on my part shall propose to insert a 
new clause removing the disqualification 
of married women altogether, where they 
are otherwiseduly qualified to vote in local 
government elections, including those for 
the School Board, the Guardians, the 
County and Town Councils—in other 
words, to rescind or repeal the decision 
in the case of the “ Queen v. Harrald.” 
I think that proposal deals fully and 
frankly with the matter, and I ask my 
hon. Friend not to press his Amendment. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) said that, although he had 
no cause to regret the opposition 
which he offered in former years to 
women exercising the Parliamentary 
franchise, he felt that the tempering of 
his views by time would prevent him 
exaggerating the extent of the proposi- 
tion now before the Committee for con- 
ferring the vote upon women for local 
purposes. As he understood, the Com- 
mittee was practically dealing with this 
question, not as a stepping-stone to 
further extension of voting power upon 
women; they were doing nothing to 
confer an ownership vote upon married 
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women ; they were dealing simply with 
the vote that would be given to a woman 
if she were upon a Register relating to 
local purposes. Practically it was a 
proposition of a comparatively limited 
character. Those who did not wish to 
see the voting power of women unduly 
extended had this precaution, that before 
a married woman could obtain the vote 
now proposed she must be rated. If she 
lived with her husband, in almost every 
instance she would not be rated; the 
husband would be the person who would 
be rated. It had been suggested that 
married women might have such influ- 
ence with their husbands that they 
might ask to be rated instead of the 
husband. He did not think the objec- 
tion had much weight. If a woman 
had such power over a husband as to 
be able to persuade him to allow her 
to be rated in order that she might ex- 
ercise the vote, she could always per- 
suade the husband to vote exactly as 
she liked. They had, therefore, to deal 
only with this one limited class, that 
of married women living apart from 
their husbands. There might be in- 
stances where there were separate 


establishments, like a woman keeping 
a shop, but that would be exceptional, 


and therefore the Amendment went 
simply to the extent of saying that 
where a married woman living apart 
from her husband was rated she should 
have the vote. In such case the woman 
was almost precisely in the position of a 
single woman. Although to some 
extent his judgment was not an impar- 
tial one, yet he saw the injustice, if they 
admitted it was right for a single woman 
because of her being on the Register to 
have the vote for local purposes, of de- 
priving a married woman who was in 
the same position of the like privilege. 
Therefore, although he would naturally 
be inclined to oppose the proposition if 
it were carried to a greater extent, he 
would not offer any opposition to the 
present Amendment. 


*Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that his reasons for thinking that the pro- 
posal of the Government ought to be 


accepted were not the reasons advanced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury. It was known that he enter- 
tained extreme views on the subject of 
women’s suffrage; but he would rather 
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discuss it now from a practical point of 
view than from the point of view of 
principle. He appealed to the Com- 
mittee whether they did- not think and 
feel that the addition of married women 
to the Parochial Register would be a 
clear advantage to the parishes, and for 
more reasons than one. There was no 
more important subject than that of the 
conditions of home life in the parish—the 
sanitation and decencies of the homes, 
Did hon. Members think that such ques- 
tiens as these could be dealt with better 
without the help of women, and particu- 
larly of married women, the mothers of 
the country? Everybody who was 
familiar with Poor Law administration 
or with the affairs of a parish must 
know how much benefit had accrued 
from the assistance and co-operation of 
women on Boards of Guardians. There 
was another reason why he was strongly 
in favour of the proposal. He believed 
they were all of opinion that it would be 
well if the people in the parish, of all 
classes, could be got together on a com- 
mon ground, and work harmoniously 
together for the good of the parish, and, 
undoubtedly, the presence of women on 
elected and Governing Bodies would 
naturally tend in that direction. Every- 
one who knew anything of country life 
knew of the exceptional influence which 
educated women of leisure exercised on 
the poorer classes in softening the 
asperities that frequently arose between 
classes. With reference to the Amend- 
ment, he counselled his hon. Friend the 
Member for Crewe to accept the offer of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board with the limitation fixed upon it. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
asked whether the arrangement proposed 
by the Government would carry also the 
right of election to this and other Public 
Bodies ? That was a vexed question, and 
a good many people would like to know 
how that matter would stand. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We do not 
propose to touch the election to offices 
not created by the Bill. But the House, 
I think, is of opinion that women, 
married or single, who are rated and on 
the Register, should be capable of being 
elected as Parish Councillors just as they 
are on Boards of Guardians. I agree 
with every word of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax. No- 
body who knows anything of the admin- 
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istration of the Poor Law will under- 
value the inestimable advantages of 
having ladies on these Boards. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (King’s 
Lynn) said, that if Amendments of this 
tremendous importance were to be lightly 
accepted by the Treasury Bench, and in- 
troduced into the Bill incidentally, he 
did not know where the extension of the 
Bill would stop. —This was a Bill for 
local government ; it was a Poor Law 
Bill ; it was a Church Disestablishment 
Bill ; it was a Reform Bill, and now they 
were asked to make it a Bill to turn 
women into men, [“ No, no!”] Yes, 
absolutely ; because they had been told 
that the disqualification as to voting 
which attached to all married women by 
law was to be removed. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Crewe had referred 
to the “obsolete and objectionable doc- 
trine of coverture,” by which he meant 
the ancient institution of marriage, as 
disqualifying a woman from voting, and 
the President of the Local Government 
Board proposed to introduce incidentally 
and by the way into a Bill for the im- 
provement of local government a new 
clause removing all disqualifications from 
married women. That was a most 
tremendous change, and a change that 
should not be suggested, and still less 
accepted, in this casual way. And for 
whose advantage? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury had 
told them that this change would be for 
the sole and exclusive benefit of women 
who lived separated from their husbands. 
He could understand the merits of women 
who performed the duties of mothers and 
wives ; but he could much less under- 
stand the merits of women who could 
not perform the duties of wives, nor 
become mothers, living, as they did, 
apart from their husbands. Therefore, 
the Government were asking the Com- 
mittee to make a tremendous change in 
the law for a class that least deserved it. 
There might be something said for giving 
every privilege which a man enjoyed in 
political and public life to married 
women, for no women deserved it more. 
A woman that was not married was one 
of the failures of her sex. If they were 
not going to give those advantages to 
women at large, they should give them 
only to those who were the successes of 
their sex—the married women. But the 
Government proposed to give the advan- 
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tage only to the failures of the successes 
of the sex—the married women who 
had been first married and then sepa- 
rated from their husbands. No doubt, 
where a woman was so unfortunate as 
not to have a husband and so fortunate 
as to have property, there was consider- 
able ground for allowing her to exercise 
the rights of property. But he had 
never understood that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite admitted that property conferred 
any right, but the right to be taxed. 
Now they were told that property con- 
ferred a right on women far beyond the 
rights which married women possessed ; 
and they were to have all the feminine 
men and masculine women coming down 
tothe House in force toask them to change 
the ancient institutions of the country 
instantly, and ina casual way. When 
he proposed to the President of the 
Local Government Board, in the most 
modest way, to divide the Bill into two, 
and to put the Poor Law part of it into 
a separate vessel, the right hon. Gentle- 
man rejected it with scorn, on the ground 
that the Bill was not over-weighted. He 
proposed to lighten the cargo. The right 
hon. Gentleman now proposed to take the 
married women on board. Undoubtedly 
that would greatly increase the cargo in 
the Bill, and very seriously increase the 
difficulties of passing it. There were a 
number of people who held the idea that 
women, delightful as they were in their 
proper sphere, should not be introduced 
into public and political life ; but if they 
were to be introduced into that life, let it 
be in confirmation of a great principle, 
duly considered and properly affirmed, 
and not in this wholly casual manner. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn, who was a very 
able Member of the House, and always 
spoke with great effect, could not have 
heard the Debate on this subject the 
other night, or else he would have appre- 
ciated the fact that, so far from its being 
a Radical change that was proposed in 
this Bill, it was a Conservative change. The 
Bill, as it stood, disfranchised married 
women, and all that the right hon. 
Gentleman promised to do was to insert 
an Amendment to prevent married women 
being disfranchised. As the matter 
stood, in practice married women had 
votes, and in London they were a very 
numerous class—not women living apart 
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sense, but the wives of butlers and others 
in service. It was thought better that 
the wives should be rated rather than the 
husbands, and the wives always voted. 
An experienced clerk of one of the largest 
Vestries in London wrote to him— 

“It has always been the practice to include 

the names of all persons whe are duly rated 
in accordance with the Act, without regard to 
sex.” 
If the Bill had passed without the change 
promised by his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, all those women who voted and 
were entitled to vote would have been 
disfranchised. His right hon. Friend had 
stated that he was advised that if the 
question were brought before the Courts 
all these women would have been dis- 
franchised in Vestry and other elections. 
But high authorities considered that 
these women had a legal right to vote ; 
and all his right hon. Friend promised 
was that he would prevent the dis- 
franchisement of these women under the 
Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manches- 
ter, E.): I do not wholly agree with 
some of the things that have been 
Friend behind me. 


said by my hon. 
I differ from him in desiring to see 


the suffrage given for all purposes, 
political and local, to women ; but I do 
practically agree with him in thinking 
that the particular change proposed by 
the hon. Member opposite, and assented 
to by the Government, and apparently 
about to be assented to by the House of 
Commons, is a much more important de- 
parture than the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean appears 
to think, or is obvious at first sight to 
those who have taken part in the Debate. 
It appears to me that we may proceed 
upon one of two principles. We may say 
that all women who have any property 
in a locality shall have a voice in man- 
aging the finances of that locality 
whether they were married or single, and 
that would be a perfectly intelligible 
proposition ; but undoubtedly it would 
involve this consequence—that when 
the question of the franchise came up 
again we should certainly not be able to 
draw a line between married women and 
single women. If you assent to the 
proposal now made you may give up all 
hope of being able to draw a distinct 
demarcation between married women and 
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single women, either in relation to muni- 
cipal or local franchises, or, as I believe, 
in relation to the franchise for this House, 
This is a very important decision, because 
you cannot throw the whole question 
back upon the interpretation certain 
Courts of Law have put upon the Common 
Law ; you cannot go back upon the de- 
cision of the House in 1869; you must 
face this fact—that if this Amendment be 
accepted. the whole controversy with 
regard to the women franchise in poli- 
tical matters will enter upon a new 
phase, and, do what you will, you will 
not be able to exclude married women 
possessing certain qualifications for a vote 
for this House whenever this House 
attempts to extend the women franchise 
in the smallest degree. That is an ample 
reason for considering the matter most 
seriously. But another reason is that if 
you adopt the principle of this Amend- 
ment—which practically means that 
married women who have an interest in 
property in a locality shall have a right to 
vote for the locality—the right cannot 
be restricted to occupiers. It is true that 
by the existing system there are two 
entirely separate Registers, one for Par- 
liamentary and the other for local elec- 
tions; and it is true that the Local 
Register as at present constructed 
does not admit the owner at all, 
That is an arbitrary and __ illogical 
distinction, and it is one which the 
Party opposite were pledged to obliterate. 
They mean to give effect to the principle 
of “One Man One Vote,” which will 
practically have the effect of preventing 
a man from voting on account of the 
possession of property when he is not 
an occupier. You may turn the owner 
out of the Parliamentary Register, but 
you can never turn him out of the Local 
Register. I venture to lay it down 
dogmatically, without attempting to argue 
it now, that it will be an injustice to say 
that, however great may be the interest 
of an owner in a locality, because he 
resides in the next parish he shall have 
no voice in the management of the dis- 
trict in whose welfare his property gave 
him a great interest. That is a proposi- 
tion the House will never accept ; and 
the result will be that when it carries 
“One Man One Vote "—if it is ever 
carried—it will have to reconstruct the 
Local Register as distinct from the Par- 
liamentary Register, and to put upon the 
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from their husbands, in the ordinary 
Local Register people turned off the Par- 
tiamentary Register. When these are 
put on the Local Register, of course 
women who have property and are not 
rated as occupiers will go on necessarily ; 
and I venture to suggest to the Govern- 
ment that, if this Amendment passed, 
they cannot put on women who are 
occupiers and pay rates and exclude women 
owners who also practically pay rates. 
Surely they will not attempt to draw a 
distinetion between the two classes when 
the whole distinction is one based upon a 
certain accident of legislation, and not 
upon the merits of the case, not upon 
substantial justice, but upon the peculiar 
manner in which from time to time we 
happen to have drawn up our Registers 
for Local and Imperial purposes. As to 
the immediate conclusion to be drawn 
from my remarks, my impression is that 
personally I should be prepared to assent 
to the proposals of the Government. I 
ean only draw two conclusions from what 
has been done: In the first place, we 
have made it absolutely impossible in the 
future to keep off those women we are 
putting on this Register from the Parlia- 
mentary Register; and, in the second 
place, I believe it is impossible in the 
compass of this Bill to exclude from the 
existing Register those women owners 
of property who do not happen to be 
rated as occupiers. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the proposal before the Com- 
mittee, to which the Government had 
assented, was one of great simplicity. 
Hitherto married women on the rate book 
had voted, and had been capable of being 
voted for, and many women had sat 
with great usefulness on various Public 
Bodies. A decision of a Court of Law 
delivered many years ago was to the 
effect that married women had no legal 
right to vote. Under the Bill as origi- 
nally drawn it only alluded to single 
women, and practically disqualified all 
those who were married, but who hitherto 
had voted. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to remove that which, he be- 
lieved, was the unintentional consequence 
of the wording, and to put married 
women in the future, in respect of the 
rate book and of the Local Register, in 
the same position in which they stood in 
the past. They had accepted that posi- 
tion, and were very glad to think that 
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the matter had been settled so amicably ; 
but then his right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition came iu, and used very 
good logic ; but why should his right hon, 
Friend administer such strong meat to 
the babes on the Treasury Bench ? 
They had not found any difficulty in 
taking the dose: they were taking it in 
quantities. It was still a far cry to the 
admission of women to the Parliamentary 
franchise. [“ Hear, hear! ”] Not so 
far, however, as the Home Secretary 
thought ; but it was not going to be 
done in this Bill, or Parliament. When 
that question arose they would be able to 
discuss it with ripened wisdom. Mean- 
while, he deprecated raising these burn- 
ing questions, which could lead to no 
practical effect, and which might have a 
disturbing influence, which he desired to 
avoid, on the Treasury Bench. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that so 
far as the pledge now given was con 
cerned, he had no objection to it, and was 
indeed, very glad to hearit. For several 
years he had had a Bill of one clause, which 
the right hon. Gentleman would see 
would do all he wanted. He did not 
know whether the hon. Member for 
Crewe would move his Amendment! 
For his part, he would be no party to this 
Amendment as a settlement of the ques- 
tion. He supported women’s suffrage in 
its entirety ; and if the new clause of the 
Government limited the right to vote to 
married women who paid rates, say of 
£20, he should oppose it as being a 
clause in favour of the rich as against 
the poor. He also objected to any pro- 
posal which would allow male lodgers 
under the service franchise to vote and 
refuse that right to female lodgers. 

*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) protested 
against the spirit in which the subject 
had been treated by the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn. Those who were in favour of 
equal rights forwomen were most strongly 
in favour of the purity of the marriage tie. 
He could not understand why women’s 
franchise should not be extended. The 
wider the franchise given to women, the 
better it would be for the purity of all 
classes, and he therefore strongly sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
said, it must be admitted that it was 
startling to find themselves suddenly 
confronted with an entirely new question, 
involving a vast change in the law, and 
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determining that a married woman should 
no longer be subject to the present dis- 
qualifications. This was to be done in 
order to enfranchise the small number of 
married women living apart from their 
husbands who happened to come on the 
Register as occupiers. He objected to 
it being determined that man and wife 
should no longer be considered one, but 
two. They had not had in the course of 
the Bill any proposal so momentous or 
far-reaching. 

*Mr. W. M‘LAREN said, he regarded 
the offer of the President of the Local 
Government Board as very reason- 
able, and also as very generous in 
the matter of the enfranchisement 
of married women, because, whereas 
his own Amendment was of necessity 
limited to the purposes of this Bill, and 
would allow married women to vote only 
for Parish and District Councils, the 
right hon. Gentleman had pledged the 
Government that they would on a later 
clause of the Bill introduce words 
which would enable married women 
ratepayers to vote for every local 
Governing Body. Therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman had made an 
advance upon the Amendment, and he 
suggested at the same time that it would 
be better, in view of the difficulties sur- 
rounding the second Amendment which 
stood in his name, not to raise that point. 
He cordially accepted the offer of the 
Government, and would not ask the Com- 
mittee to discuss the second Amendment, 
which raised the very much wider 
question than the question before the Com- 
mittee—namely, the enfranchisement of 
women for the purposes of this Bill on 
the lines of the Parliamentary Register. 
He accepted the offer of the Government 
to remove the disabilities of married 
women for the purpose of all local 
government elections. That was distinctly 
stated, and was well within the recollec- 
tion of the Committee. This was not only 
a question of enfranchising married 
women who were separated or who lived 
apart from their husbands. He doubted 
whether there were a very great number 
of married women living with their 
husbands who were rated ; but there were 
eases in which married women were 
rated in respect to their own separate 
property, and those women would un- 
doubtedly get the benefit of the Amend- 
ment. This was not an Amendment to 
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benefit rich women at the expense of 
poor women, as the hon. Member for 
Caithness seemed to think. There were 
a considerable number of poor married 
women who kept little shops and 
houses in their own names. As regarded 
the effect it might have on women’s 
suffrage, he was disposed to agree with 
the Leader of the Opposition ; but he 
did not think it made much difference, 
because the House had long foreseen that 
if women were enfranchised for any pur- 
poses at all, the matter could not be 
dealt with apart from the question of in- 
cluding married women. He cordially 
accepted the offer of the President of the 
Local Government Board. He had not 
the slightest doubt he would carry it out 
in the fullest sense, and he therefore begged 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Although the suggestion now 
under consideration has been reduced 
within very moderate limits, yet it 
touches the fringe, at any rate, of a sub- 
ject of so much importance. I think the 
Committee would do very well to have 
the clearest possible understanding as to 
what is meant. The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has attempted to bind the 
Government and the President of the Local 
Government Board to introduce a clause 
at a later period which is to give the 
franchise to all married women rate- 
payers, not only in respect of Parish 
and District Councils, but of School 
Boards and Town Councils. I would 
suggest to my right hon. Friend that that 
is beyond his power. He could uot touch 
Town Councils and School Boards, unless 
Iam much mistaken, without a re-com- 
mittal of the Bill, and an Instruction to 
the Committee, and I cannot think that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board went altogether as far as the hon, 
Member for Crewe imagines. This is a 
matter of very great importance. I 
understood my right hon. Friend to say 
that all he proposed to do by his clause 
was to see that the existing practice was 
not altered. My right hon. Friend says 
that under the existing practice certain 
married women who are ratepayers have 
votes, and he did not intend to deprive 
them of those votes. In view of the 
very suggestive remarks which have 
fallen from my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition, and from my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
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min, whose well-known views on this 
subject fill me with horror, I think that 
those Members of the House who are 
opposed to any extension of women’s 
suffrage ought, at all events, to make it 
perfectly clear that if now they are pre- 
pared to accept the suggestion of the 
Government it is distinctly on the under- 
standing laid down by the President of 
the Local Government Board that what 
is intended is to prevent any change in 
the existing practice, and that it is not 
intended to carry it one step further. 
To deal with Town Councils and 
School Boards as suggested would 
be distinctly to change the law, 
because whatever might be the case— 
whether it be legal or not for married 
women ratepayers tofvote in Vestries— 
it has been decided to be illegal for them 
to vote at Town Council elections. 
Therefore, if the Bill now makes it legal 
we should be changing the law as well as 
the practice, and would be adding to the 
privileges which married women rate- 
payers now possess. That my right 
hon. Friend has distinctly declared he has 
no intention of doing, and I must there- 
fore ask for a further explanation. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER :I do mean to 
propose to the Committee to make the 
change in the law to which my right hon. 
Friend refers. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : In this 
Bill ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. I 
find that widows and spinsters are already 
on the Register of Municipalities, Local 
Boards, School Boards, Guardians, and 
of all other Local Authorities. It has 
been decided by Courts of Law that the 
fact of marriage disqualified those women, 
and they are, because they are married, 
deprived of their votes. My right hon. 
Friend was not in the House on Thurs- 
day night, when the Government were 
defeated. On that occasion there was a 
general expression of opinion that that 
disqualification should cease. It would 
be very absurd to make a disqualification 
cease for urban districts outside a town 
and extend it to voters inside atown. By 
such an arrangement you would have the 
anomaly of married women living outside 
the boundary of a borough being allowed 
to vote, and married women inside the 
boundary, though equally qualified, being 
deprived of the franchise. It will be a 
question for the authorities of the House 
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to say whether the Bill will require re- 
committal in order to introduce the 
change proposed. I am aware of the 
difficulties of the point, but Ishould make 
the proposal, and I will read to the Com- 
mittee the draft of the clause I propose to 
introduce, although, of course, I could not 
pledge myself to the use of the exact 
words. At present what I propose to in- 
sert is the following :— 

“ A person shall not be disqualified by sex or 

matriage from being on any Local Government 
Register of electors. or from being an elector of 
any other Local Authority.” 
If it is necessary I should not shrink 
from asking the House to re-commit the 
Bill in order to insert this proposed 
clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
question the logie or propriety of what 
has fallen from my right hon. Friend, 
but it is quite different from what—unin- 
tentionally, no doubt—he gave the Com- 
mittee to understand in the earlier stage. 
My right hon. Friend then distinctly 
stated that he intended to make no 
change in the existing practice. Now, 
it is perfectly clear that the clause as my 
right hon. Friend has read it would make 
a very important change in the practice 
with regard to Town Councils. I will 
not say anything about School Boards, 
because I do not think the matter has 
been decided in their case, but in regard 
to the franchise for Town Councils, it is 
now proposed by the Government to 
make an important change, and under 
those circuinstances I shall most certainly 
oppose that change when the clause is 
brought up. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, many 
Members of the House who voted for the 
Amendment of the bon. Member for 
Crewe on Thursday last did so in order 
to give power to the Committee to con- 
sider the matter of preserving to women 
the votes they already had. They did 
not desire to see the right of voting by 
women extended ; therefore when the 
right hon. Gentleman shadowed forth a 
proposal which would largely extend the 
right of voting by women he could assure 
him that there were many in the House 
who would meet that proposal with 
strong opposition. For his part, he 
should approach the question mainly 
from the point of view of an opponent of 
the proposal to give the Parliamentary 
franchise to women, and anything which 
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desired to bring about that change ought, 
he considered, to be opposed. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, 
Derby): I am surprised at the state- 
ment the right hon. Gentleman has made, 
that the vote given the other night was 
only given in order to prevent women 
from being deprived of a vote that they 
already possess, because the Speaker 
decided that no such Instruction was 
necessary, and struck out the only thing 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded. Therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends voted for an 
Instruction to create a franchise which 
does not exist. That was, I think, a 
most extraordinary misapprehension. I 
do not think my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham appre- 
hended correctly what my right hon. 
Friend in charge of the Bill said. My 
right hon. Friend did not say that he was 
only going to apply this alteration to 
eases actually in practice in spite of the 
legal decision. He gave instances where, 
in spite of the legal decisions to 
which he referred, it was still the 
practice, but the whole of his state- 
ment rested on this ground—that he 
desired in point of fact by Act of Parlia- 
ment to reverse that legal decision, and 
he said it would be perfectly unreason- 
able to reverse that decision with refer- 
ence to one class of electors and not to 
all. It is very desirable that we should 
quite clearly. understand what this 
Amendment now proposed does and does 
not do. The Leader of the Opposition 
has endeavoured to frighten “ the babes 
of the Treasury Bench,” as my right hon. 
Friend behind me said, by figuring to 
them the tremendous consequences which 
are to follow from this Amendment. He 
said it settles the whole question 
of married women for the _ future, 
but for myself I cannot see how. 
But for the present all that is proposed 
to he done is to put a married woman 
who is living apart from her husband on 
the Register. The general case will be 
that of a married woman who is living 
what is termed under Common Law as a 
JSeme sole, and who was allowed under 
the old Common Law certain privileges 
as to trading and so on. It has been 
suggested that the fact of these women 
living apart from their husbands consti- 
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tended to strengthen the case of those who | 


tutes some reflection on them. But there 
are femes soles whose husbands are em- 
ployed abroad in the Army, in the Navy, 
in India, and in other occupations, and 
who are obliged to remain behind in this 
country. These women are just as much 
entitled to vote as if they were single ; 
and the proposal only amounts to this— 
that these women shall not, merely be- 
cause they are married, lose the privileges 
which they would enjoy if they were 
single. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite also raised the tremendous diffi- 
culty of the property vote of women in 
local elections. But the single woman 
votes for occupation and not for property, 
and the whole basis of electoral qualifi- 
cation in these local elections is occupa- 
tion and not property. ‘Therefore, the 
question before the Committee does not 
raise anyone of those questions which the 
right hon. Gentleman said it would in- 
clude. The Government only desires 
that there shall be no concealment in this 
matter, and that the Committee shall 
understand quite clearly all it is doing 
and all that it is not doing. I am aware 


that other proposals of wider extent has 
been prudently suspended for the present ; 


but the Government has been asked why 
they are weighting this Bill at all with 
the female question. That is rather a 
hard thing to throw in the teeth of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite insisted that the female 
question should be introduced into the 
measure, and Her Majesty’s Government 
kissed the rod, and, in this case as in 
every other, endeavoured to meet. the 
opinion of the majority of the House of 
Commons in a reasonable manner con- 
sistently with the decision which the 
House arrived at on the point. I and my 
right hon. Friend trust that, under these 
circumstances, the question may be dis- 
posed of in an amicable manner. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
was himself in favour of enfranchising 
every man and womanin the county, but he 
very much deprecated the proposal which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board told them 
he intended to make. He thought what 
the right hon. Gentleman had now done 
would have the effect of retarding the 
passage of the Bill and of opening up 
Debates, the end of which neither he nor 
the right hon. Gentleman could see. He 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
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saw what this amounted to, and certainly 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
grasp it because he was talking just now 
of this being a little matter. He would 
put to the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and to the intelligence 
of the House this point: If the right 
hon. Gentleman got the Committee to 
accept his Amendment relieving married 
women of the dis#bilities under which 
they now laboured, he would ask him 
whether this would not be the condition 
of things not only in counties, but in 
municipal boroughs? A man and his 
wife lived in a house together; they got 
the landlord to accept them as joint 
tenants, and the condition of things then 
would be that every married man would 
have two votes, one for himself and one 
for his wife. His right hon. Friend 
behind suggested that the man might have 
none, but the wife might have two. That 
meant, as to a municipal borough like 
Birmingham or Sunderland, that they 
were going very nearly to double the 
constituency, and without ever having 
given the people of those constituencies 
any chance of saying what they would 
do in the matter. He pressed that upon 
the Government and the Committee. He 
had said that he himself was in favour 
of the largest enfranchisement it was 
possible to give, but he certainly would 
not be in favour of giving a married man 
in Sunderland two votes, and a widower 
and single man who were ratepayers 
one vote. He did not think that was 
fair, and he was amazed that a Liberal 
Government should propose an Amend- 
ment which would have that effect. He 
would put to his right bon. Friend another 
point. He understood they wanted to 
get this Bill through before Christmas, 
if possible. There had been mutterings 
in the Press and amongst themselves on 
that side of the House that some of the 
hon. Members opposite were disposed to 
obstruct the Bill. He would tell his 
right hon. Friend that if he deliberately — 
without having been asked by the hon. 
Member for Crewe, for the hon. Member 
did not ask for so large a thing—of his 
own free will introduced this much vexed 
question into the Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government would 
be the greatest obstructors of their own 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham had 
already given them notice that he was 
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going to discuss the matter. It was a 
large matter. He had heard the Member 
for West Birmingham make long speeches 
about small matters, and many speeches ; 
but when it came to be a large matter, 
which he freely admitted this to be, he 
foresaw, with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ingenuity and capacity, that they should 
probably have interminable Debates, and 
he warned the President of the Local 
Government Board that this fatal 
promise he had made—unless he changed 
his mind—would prevent the Govern- 
ment getting this Bill through in any- 
thing like reasonable time. And what 
a want of sense it showed! It was the 
country people that were crying for 
reform. It was not the townspeople who 
Hiad raised any question ; they had had 
their liberties for years, and were reason- 
ably content. But it was the counties 
that needed reform, and here came his 
right hon. Friend into the midst of 
the County Bill, and threw in this 
apple of discord, with the effect that 
they would be retarding, and probably 
not getting this Bill through at all. 
Neither the right hon. Gentleman nor 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
judge from his speech, had realised how 
great a change this was which the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
proposed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN ruled several 
Amendments out of Order, including the 
following, standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) :— 

In page 2, line 3, after “parish,” insert 
“provided that persons whose names are in- 
cluded in the Parliamentary Register of 
electors in respect of the ownership of property 
shall not be parochial electors by virtue only of 
such entry.” 

*Sir C. W. DILKE, on a point of 
Order, desired to know whether the 
Chairman’s attention had been called to 
the fact that the Amendment in the name 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
specifically raised the question of the 
freehold voter, whereas the Amendment 
last night raised the question of the 
Parliamentary Register. There was no 
opportunity on the Amendment of the 
previous night of raising the question of 
the freeholders separately, and there 
had been up to the present time no op- 
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portunity of raising it. He admitted 
that the discussion largely turned on the 
matter. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The _ whole 
discussion turned on that question, and 
this is inconsistent with what the Com- 
mittee has already decided. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE ventured to 
ask whether those who believed that the 
lodger service franchise ought to con- 
tinue, and who did not consider that the 
freeholder ought to have a vote asa 
Parliamentary elector, would have an 
opportunity of stating their views and 
taking a vote thereon ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I must inform 
the hon. Member it is out of Order for 
the Committee to touch the Register of 
Parliamentary voters without an In- 
struction from the House, so that it will 
be impossible for us to entertain this ques- 
tion. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE submitted, with 
all respect, that the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend did not touch the Parliamen- 
tary Register in general. What he pro- 
posed to do was, on a portion of the Par- 
liamentary Register, to insert a proviso 
for local government purposes only. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I have pointed 
out that it is out of Order to touch the 
Parliamentary Register. With regard to 
the Amendment itself, it is clearly incon- 
sistent with what the Committee has 
already decided. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON , York, N.R., 
Thirsk) proposed the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In page 2, line 3, at the end insert, ‘and the 
agents, duly authorised for that purpose, of 
every Corporation or company charged to the 
rate for the relief of the poor.” 

‘The hon. Member said, he moved the 
Amendment for the purpose of correcting 
a mistake which had occurred in this 
Biil. It was a curious fact that the 
same slip was made in the Vestries Act 
of 1818, which was corrected in an Act 
of the subsequent year which contained 
the very words he now proposed. Take 
the case of Railway Companies. A 
Railway Company at the present moment 
‘were entitled to vote for the Overseers, 
and might not only have one vote but 
might be entitled to 12 votes in respect 
of the property they held. Under the 
Bill as it stood now they would be dis- 
entitled to vote at all. It was not so 
much a question of voting as being pre- 
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sent at the parish meeting. Under a 
subsequent clause of the Bill it was pro- 
vided that no parochial elector might 
be present at the meeting at all, so that 
not ouly had the company no power to 
vote on the subject of the expenditure 
of the rates they very largely paid, but 
they were not to be entitled to be repre- 
sented at the discussion on that expendi- 
ture. In one parish with which he was 
acquainted the rateable value was 
£4,457, and the North Eastern Railway 
Company paid £2,422, or a good deal 
more than half the rates of the parish. 
He was informed that the same company 
paid one-seventh of the whole rates for 
the County of Durham, and under these 
circumstances it appeared to be hard that 
the company should have no right 
whatever of being present at the meeting. 
They were clearly interested in the ex- 
penditure of the rates and in any.increase 
of the rates—which would probably be 
the outward and visible sign of the pass- 
ing of this Bill; therefore, it was highly 
desirable this clause should be added, 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 3, after the word “ parish,” to 
insert the words “and the agents, duly autho- 
rised for that purpose, of every Corporation or 
company charged to the rate for the relief of the 
poor of such parish.”"—(M/r. J. @. Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER was sorry that 
the hon. Gentleman attached so little im- 
portance to this Amendment that he had 
not placed it on the Paper. It placed 
the Committee at some disadvantage by 
not being on the Paper, because, not 
having seen the Amendment, they were 
not able to refer to the various precedents 
and other arguments. He could not accept 
the Amendment, because it was proposing 
to add a third qualification to the 
Parochial Register. They had already 
the Local Government Register and 
the Parliamentary Register, and, as 
he understood the hon. Member, he 
wished to go back to the Vestry voting 
when owners voted by proxy. That 
was a principle he could not accept. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (interposing) 
said, this was not the case of a Vestry 
meeting, and it was not exactly a proxy. 
The representative of the company 
appeared rather as the company. It was 
not proxy. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is voting 
by proxy whether he appears as the com- 
pany or not, and this is to put on the 
Register somebody who is not entitled to 
vote for a member of the County Council 
or a Member of Parliament. That is an 
Amendment we cannot accept. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated was correct so far as it went, 
but his object was very largely a 
technical one. There must undoubtedly 
be cases where the entire burden of the 
rates would fall upon the particular class 
of property described by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the Amendment, 
and surely the right hon. Gentleman did 
not intend to disqualify owners of that 
property because they could not be in- 
dividually rated in the parish themselves. 
He admitted they would have to depart 
from the usual practice; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed to do so 
in the composition of the Parochial 
Register, because he was going to have 
a Register for parochial purposes. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
certain electors should be placed on that 
Register, and a mark placed opposite 
their name to indicate they were only 
entitled to vote at parochial elections. If 
he had departed from the usual practice 
in that respect, it was only fair that in 
the case of the large owners of property, 
who had to bear the greater portion of 
the rates of the district, and where the 
increased expenses would be the outcome 
of the work of the various Councils, that 
they should have a vote through their 
accredited and authorised agents in the 
Council itself. The objection of the right 
hon. Gentleman was purely technical, 
and the alteration asked for might easily 
be made. 

Mr. 


WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) considered this was a matter 
worthy of some consideration in the in- 
terests of the well-abused Railway Com- 


panies. As the hon. Member for Thirsk 
had said in the County of Durham, the 
North-Eastern Railway Company paid 
one-seventh of the total rates of the 
county, and in many parishes they paid 
considerably more than half the total 
rates. It did seem somewhat hard upon 
a Corporation of that character—even 
although they might be a Railway Com- 
pany—that they should be asked to con- 
tribute an énormous sum in the matter of 
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rates and then not have a single voice in 
the distribution of that money. He ad- 
mitted the right hon. Gentleman had had 
short notice of the Amendment, but it 
was a matter he might well ponder over 
and see whether he could not on the 
Report stage do something for the Rail- 
way Companies. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There will be 
no objection to a re-discussion of this 
question on the Report stage. As 
Chairman of the Durham County Council, 
I would ask the hon. Member for Ripon 
if the Railway Companies in Durham, 
which pay one-seventh of the rates, have 
any vote for the Durham County Council ? 
They bave not, and yet there, I think, is 
the overwhelming taxation and not in 
the 1d. rate of the Parish Councils. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has several 
times over-reiterated that he has no 
desire to impose any disqualification on 
persons who were at the present moment 
entitled to the privilege of a vote. I 
rust say that is on the whole a sound 
doctrine. The right hou. Gentleman has 
apparently lost sight of the fact that 
under the existing practice the recognised 
representatives of public companies have 
the privilege of recording a vote. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
mentioned the case of a large Railway 
Company with which he is individually 
connected, I can mention some stronger 
cases than that. Of course, the Railway 
Company only pays, comparatively 
speaking, a small proportion of the rate 
in any given parish. I myself happen 
to know, within my own personal know- 
ledge, of parishes where the vast propor- 
tion of the rates are paid by the lessees 
who are working mines, and whom you 
are deliberately proposing now to dis- 
franchise. In the parish where I myself 
live the largest ratepayers are a Limited 
Liability Company, and I know several 
other parishes where, if you take away 
the Limited Liability Companies, you 
take away the payers of a very large 
proportion of the rates. Does the right 
hon. Gentleman consider it just and in 
accordance with the first principles of 
equity and fairness that the largest con- 
tributors to local burdens should be 
absolutely disfranchised, for that is the 
result of the decision he has just 
announced ? I can quite sympathise with 
the right hon. Gentleman, who has the 
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charge of a very difficult and complicated 
medsure, as being to some extent em- 
barrassed by having suddenly obtruded 
upon him «a question requiring very 
careful cousideration and also consulta- 
tion with his Departmental guides and 
the draftsman and others with whom in 
like matters he consults ; therefore, I say 
my hon. Friend would be satisfied with 
the assurance that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, upon some later stage of the Bill, 
would undertake to embody in accurate 
Parliamentary language those elementary 
principles of justice which my hon. 
Friend has so very properly urged on 
the Committee. This is not merely the 
case of a casual contributor to a com- 
paratively insignificant rate, or even such 
a case as the hon. Member for Ripon 
mentioned occurred in connection with 
Railway Companies and other large 
companies ; but it is literally the fact 
that in a vast number of parishes the 
great bulk of the rates are contributed 
by those whom the right hon. Gentleman 
now proposes calmly to disfranchise. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman does not 
realise the importance of the question, 
and of course it is not brought forward 
in a manner that will enable him to give 
it full consideration. I hope, however, 
he will consider the matter with his 
advisers, and at a later stage of the Bill 
bring up words to carry out what is 
desired by this Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I do not think this is quite so un- 
important a matter as appears, and the 
right hon. Gentleman only gave us one 
argument against it which was of some 
value from the point of view of the 
drafting of the Bill, but an argument 
which has no force or substance in itself 
apart from the drafting of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman has brought for- 
ward the analogy of the County Council, 
and has told us that in the County 
Council, the representatives of the rail- 
ways as such, have no vote at all, which 
is, of course, quite true. But I would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that in 
no county in England are the Railway 
Companies in that county without represen- 
tatives—I will not say on the County 
Council—bnt without voters for the 
County Council, whose whole livelihood 
is bound up iu the success of the rail- 
ways. There necessarily must be voters 
in every county who depend absolutely 
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on the success and the prosperity of the 
railway, and whose interests are bound up 
in the interests of that railway : therefore, 
whatever be the formal position of the 
railway in connection with the Council, 
the Railway Companies cannot truly be 
said to be wholly without representation 
in county affairs. Take a parish of the 
kind mentioned by my right hon, Friend 
near me, where, perhaps, the great pro- 
porticen of the rates are paid by a com- 
pany. If it were a Railway Company 
it might be that not a single individual 
connected with the railway would be 
resident in the parish, and the station 
itself might be in an adjoining parish. 
You might thus have a vast amount of 
prope’ .bsolutely unrepresented by the 
County Council. The technical argu- 
ment is not of much value, and I cannot 
doubt that the ingenuity of the right 
hon. Gentleman and his advisers could 
get over the difficulties on that head. 
There isa really substantial case to be 
met, and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not refuse, between this and the 
Report, to give the matter his best con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CORNWALLIS (Maidstone) 
could not see that the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman to adding another 
qualification to the Register had the 
weight which he seemed to attach to it. 
He hoped, therefore, the Amendment 
would be adopted. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 150; 
Noes 220.—(Division List, No. 325.) 

*Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) moved— 

In page 2, line 3, after “parish,” insert, 

“every owner, male or female, who shall be 
otherwise qualified, and shall have made his or 
her claim to be placed on the Local Govern- 
ment Register.” 
The Committee would see that the 
question he raised was whether female 
owners should not be allowed to vote. 
He did not see why they should be ex- 
cluded. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, it was very 
inconvenient when Amendments like this 
were not on the Paper. On a point of 
Order, he would ask whether an Amend- 
ment could be received in this form, and 
whether this was not rather in an oppo- 
site direction from that which had been 
already adopted by the Committee ? The 
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Parliamentary Register had been adopted ; 
this Amendment included freeholders a 
second time over—on the local as well 
as the Parliamentary Register. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, whether that 
was so or not remained to be seen. The 
question raised was not one of Order. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he thought 
the point was one of Order. For his 
part, he could not make sense out of the 
wording of the Amendment. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not a ques- 
tion of Order. 

*Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE said, that 
he understood the reluctance of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen to grapple with 
this point. The Parliamentary Register 
had been taken as a part of the Register 
upon which the Parish Council electors 
should vote, but that did not include 
female owners. The object of his Amend- 
ment was that these female owners 
should have a voice and a choice in re- 
ference to Parish Councils. He thought 
very many advantages would arise from 
the female owners being thus enfran- 
chised and given power in these matters. 
Why should the female owner, who, 
perhaps, possessed a great portion of a 
parish, be excluded ? Supposing he (Mr. 
Johnstone) possessed his owner's fran- 
chise, and was entitled to exercise it, and 
that hedied ; then, although he had had the 
franchise, his widow would not be entitled 
to it, and could not vote. He did not 
think many words were needed to present 
this claim to the consideration of the 
Committee. He did not wish to detain 
the Committee at any length, as he 
thought the claim was a fair one, an 
honest one, and one that deserved their 
consideration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 3, after “ parish,” insert, “ every 
owner, male or female, who shall be otherwise 
qualified, and shall have made his or her claim 
to be placed on the Local Government Register.” 
—(Mr. J. H. Johnstone.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
Qualified for what ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
point of Order. It is a question of the 
construction of the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
bound to say he did not understand the 
Amendment. He was entitled to ask 
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that Amendments of this sort should 
not be sprung upon the Government and 
the Committee 


An hon. Member : It is on the Paper. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No! 


An hon. MemBer: Yes; but there 
has been a verbal alteration. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. The Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had last night pointed out the desirability, 
for the purpose of reconciling couflicting 
claims, of taking the Parliamentary and 
Local Government Registers, even though 
there might be isolated cases in both 
instances when, perhaps, they would not 
apply. ‘Taking the case as a whole, the 
Government preferred to stand by those 
Registers, without doing what this 
Amendment woulddo. The Amendment 
would alter the Local Register, which 
would create confusion. He must ask 
the Committee to adhere to the two 
Registers as they were. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was good enough to 
notice something he (Mr. Balfour) said 
last night in favour of making a plan of 
adhering to the two Registers. He did 
point out that the Parliamentary Register 
was a rough-and-ready method of 
dealing with the matter; but he said 
nothing to convey the idea that he 
thought the plan of the Government was 
incapable of amendment. He was sorry 
that when the right bon. Gentleman did 
quote what he said last night he did not 
also quote what he said this evening, for 
he took some trouble to show that it was 
impossible, illogical, and absurd to en- 
franchise the ratepayer and not the 
owner. This was what he appeared to 
do. The hon. Gentleman behind him 
(Mr. Johnstone) tried to make out a 
consistent plan. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) had spoken of his (Mr. 
Balfour's) want of logic on this question ; 
but in this case he hoped they would 
have the right hon. Gentleman's assist- 
ance in increasing the women voters. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board spoke as 
if only a small class would be enfrane 
chised by this Amendment. As a matter 
of fact, those who would be enfranchised 
werea largeand important class. Everyone 
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would know cases in which women were the 
sole owners of real property in a parish ; 
and the absurdity of excluding them, 
while giving votes to other women who 
were ratepayers, was, he hoped, what the 
Committee would not consent to do. The 
right hon. Gentleman had declined to 
argue the question. He seemed to think 
they ought to accept what he said, and 
adopt the Government plan of the two 
Registers. He did not think the com- 
plication that would be introduced into 
the clause by the Amendment was one 
of which the Government need complain 
in the least. They got rid of inequity 
and of an anomaly—one that could not 
stand against public opinion. The 
Government had laid down a non 
possumus. He hoped, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtney) 
would feel that in making this appeal he 
had on his side logic and common-sense. 
They had enfranchised the women 
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ratepayers and the man owner, and now 
they were asked to enfranchise the 
woman owner. He did not see any argu- 
ment against doing that, and unless they 
got something more:assuring from the 
Government on the point—something 


more in the shape of reason—he would 
support the Amendment if his hon. 
Friend went, as he hoped he would, to 
a Division. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the right hon. Gentleman was, 
no doubt, right in his argument ; but they 
should go farther, because if they were 
going to enfranchise the woman owner 
they must enfranchise the female servant. 
The argument must prevail all round if 
it was to prevail at all. He thought the 
Amendment was one that ought to be 
withdrawn, if only out of respect to the 
Committee. If they looked at it fora 
moment and asked what an “owner” 
was, they would see that it meant some 
person qualified under existing rights in 
respect of the ownership of property. The 
Amendment said, “every owner, male or 
female.” He thought they should get 
rid of the errors of form. If the owner 
was a male he was already qualified. 
The Amendment said, “ male or female, 
who shall be otherwise qualified.” As 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James) asked : Qualified 
for what? There was no explanation 
here. And again—“ shall have made his 
or her claim.” ‘There was no explana- 
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tion of what claim. He did hope that 
the Amendment would be withdrawn, as 
it would introduce confusion in the 
matter. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he did not 
think the Amendment would have been 
discussed at any great length,and but for 
the fact that it was supported by the Leader 
of the Opposition it would not take up 
much time. The word “owner,” and the 
technical sense in which it was used by 
the Courts, applied to five different 
classes of persons—freeholders, free- 
holders with life interest, copyholders, 
and there were two different classes 
of leaseholders. By the Amendment they 
would ask the Courts to put an interpre- 
tation on the word that it never had in 
law. It was a question that ought to 
have some cousideration. Then, again, 
there was the question of sense. It ap- 
peared to him that by the Amendment 
they would enfranchise the male owner 
twice over, for he was already on the 
Local Register. It seemed to him that 
the Amendment should be withdrawn 
aud put into some shape which would en- 
able it to be discussed. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he would submit to the Committee 
that the criticisms of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were unjust to the Mover 
of the Amendment. In substance the 
Amendment had been ou the Paper for 
some time. The only alteration was the 
substitution of Local Register for Par- 
liamentary Register. The latter would 
be out of Order, and so they had to geta 
different form of words, and these had to 
be rather hastily drawn. The question 
was whether they were not to give a 
female owner, who was qualified to vote, 
the same right as if she were a man. He 
thought it was a little too bad, when a 
Bill of this kind was under discussion, 
that complaint should be made when they 
asked for some undertaking in regard to 
this matter. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared to say that he recog- 
nised that there was a point for consider- 
ation, then let the Amendment be 
withdrawn, and let the right hon. 
Gentleman, as in other cases, pledge 
himself that he would bring up a clause. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, if that were 
done by all means let the Amendment be 
withdrawn. They would not hold the 
Government to any form of words. It 
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was a question of substance. There 
could not be the slightest doubt that the 
meaning of the word “owner” was an 
owner who was qualified to have his or 
her name on the Register. If that was 
not so it should be altered. Two or 
three words would put them right. It 
was the principle they were asking the 
Government to discuss. There was 
nothing to prevent the owner, otherwise 
qualified, from voting; but. they in- 
tended to prevent an owner who was a 
female from voting simply because her 
name was not on the Register at the 
present time. He thought they should 
have an undertaking in regard to that. 
It was quite just to say the Amendment 
hal not been on the Paper. The 
Amendment on the Paper was altered. 
The original proposal not having been 
acceptable in point of form, the only 
way in which the question could be 
decided was by moving this Amendment. 
Do let them discuss the matter as one of 
principle, and do let some Member of 
the Government state what their inten- 
tion was. Did they oppose the matter 


as a question of principle or a question 
of form, which would not be just to the 
hon. Member who had put the Amend- 


ment on the Paper ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said these words 
were capable of legal construction, and 
he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would not con- 
tradict the assertion. He hoped, how- 
ever, that if a legal construction were to 
be put upon it the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would himself be the judge 
who would have to give the interpreta- 
tion. At present it was beyond his (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler's) limited comprehension 
for the reasons which had been well 
stated by the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for Liskeard and the Forest of 
Dean. He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would 
not make a promise he had no intention 
of keeping. He did not propose to 
bring up words to carry out the inten- 
tion stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, but as at present advised he 
should offer opposition to the proposal 
not only now, but also in Report if it 
was repeated then. If the question were 
raised on Report it would be his duty to 
consider everything that could be said in 
favour of it, but he should oppose it on 
Report as now. This question was 
raised and fought out on the Bill of 
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1888. He did not agree with the late 
Government in the view they took. He 
had always thought that the House was 
at that time deprived of a very valuable 
opportunity of raising the question of 
the revision of rating and of putting the 
rate directly on the owner by the action 
the late Government then took. They 
had positively refused in any shape or 
form to put the owner on the Local 
Government Register. It was now pro- 
posed by an Amendment which had not 
appeared on the Paper to repeal the 
legislation of 1888, and alter the whole 
system of the Local Register. That might 
be a right thing to do, but let them 
have notice of it. He was not sure that 
it would not require an Instruction. The 
crowning argument was that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Liskeard 
—namely, that if they were going to 
break down the Parliamentary Register 
to let in one class of women they must 
break it down to let others in. He had 
resisted the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Crewe asking the hon. 
Member not to raise the question of the 
enfranchisement of women. Women 
were not enfranchised by the Bill. No 
woman by means of enfranchisement was 
made a voter who was not a voter now. 
What the Government asked the Com- 
mittee to do was to remove the 
disqualification affecting a certain class, 
and that in a technical sense was not 
enfranchisement. If they were going to 
break down the existing Register and 
create another they must reopen the dis- 
cussion as to the freeholder—which some 
hon. Gentlemen were anxious to do— 
they must reopen the discussion as to the 
lodger, and also as to the service fran- 
chise. The principle on which he 
proposed to take his stand—it might be 
a stupid and ignorant one, but, at any 
rate, it was an intelligible one—was that 
the electors of the new Parochial Councils 
should be those already on the Register, 
either as local government or Parlia- 
mentary electors. Beyond that he was 
not prepared to go. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he should be 
sorry to desert his friends on this 
occasion, but if a Division were taken he 
should feel it his duty to support the 
Government. It was said that no reason 
had been urged why the proposal should 
not be accepted. He would give one 
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which would always guide him in op- 
posing any proposition to include women 
in the management of public affairs from 
whatever part of the House it might 
come. He believed that men and women 
were made with different duties, functions, 
and responsibilities. “Women’s Rights” 
advocates always seemed to him to wish 
to commit them to the assertion that 
Providence in the creation had made 
& great mistake, and that if they 
had been left to manage matters they 
would have done much better. So far as 
he was concerned, he could not admit 
that any one in that House had a right to 
undo or alter the work of Providence. 
*Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE would re- 
mind the Committee that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had invited opinions 
from all parts of the House as to what 
they thought of the measure and how 
they considered it could be improved. 
He regretted that when, in response to 
this invitation, views were brought for- 
ward which, though honestly submitted, 
did not meet with the approval of the 
Government, they were met with some- 
thing like “laughing the ease out of 
Court.” He hoped that another oppor- 
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tunity might be found of submitting this 
proposal in, perhaps, a more polished 
form. He would: withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he wished to move the following 
proviso, if it were in order :— 

“Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall enable the non-resident voter to 
vote.” 

For his part, he considered that the most 
important feature of the Bill would be to 
have a clear and sound list of parish 
voters, because he hoped that they would 
eventually arrive at the period when a 
man would have by the same qualification 
a parish vote, a county vote, and a Par- 
liamentary vote. They evidently must 
go to the bottom of things and start with 
the parish vote, and see that that was a 
fair and legitimate one. At present they 
had, or would have, three Registers—the 
Parliamentary, the county, and the 
Register now proposed, which would 
really be an amalgam of the County 
Council and the Parish Registers. The 
county franchise excluded lodgers and 
servants and all non-resident freeholders. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
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That was a very good basis to start on. 
Already the Committee had decided that 
they would exclude the lodger and the 
service franchise, but he also wanted 
to exclude the non-resident freeholder 
or the leaseholder—or whatever they 
liked to call him. He objected altogether 
to the principle of non-resident property 
qualification—a principle which was first 
introduced in 1430, in the reign of 
Henry VI., and he need hardly say that 
everything done in the time of Henry VI. 
did not find favour with him in 1893. 
Prior to 1430 all the inhabitants of a 
district met in the County House and 
voted for a Parliamentary Representa- 
tive. By the Act of Henry VI. the 40s. 
freeholder was introduced, and that was 
modified or rearranged in the Reform 
Act of 1832, the franchise being some- 
what raised, but a number of lease- 
holders being included. The President 
of the Local Government Board had 
argued that as the freeholder paid rates 
he should be represented. But, as a 
matter of fact, the freeholder would have 
his own representatives in the Parish 
Council. The freeholder let the land 
he did not occupy to someone else, and 
that someone else would have a vote 
for the Parish Council; although the 
freeholder would have to pay a portion 
of the rate indirectly, he would have 
to pay another portion of it directly, 
so there was the greatest guarantee that 
the tenant would represent the freeholder, 
because the freeholder could not be injured 
without he himself being injured also. 
Another statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that they would be dis- 
franchising the freeholder from bis 
present right to join in the election for 
Guardians. That was perfectly true. 
These people at present had a vote for 
Guardians, but they had to put themselves 
to a great deal of trouble to get on the 
Register. It was not an automatic 
matter; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man was now aiding and abetting 
them by placing them on the Register. 
But there was another reason against 
this. The Government, so far as 
he understood, was pledged during the 
present Parliament to bring in a Bill de- 
priving these non-resident freeholders of 
the right to vote at Parliamentary 
elections. He was referring to his old 
friend the Newcastle Programme. 
Sir H. JAMES: Not at all. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : “ Not at all,” 
said his right hon. and learned Friend, 
but the right hon. Gentleman was not 
the guardian of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme. He was its opponent. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) was one of the guar- 
dians of the Newcastle Programme. He 
was an expounder of it. 

*Sm H. JAMES: “One Man One 
Vote ” does not get rid of the ownership 
vote, because if a man has only one 
qualification, and that of ownership, he 
would still have a vote under the New- 
castle Programme. I think that is your 

rogramme. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the pro- 
gramme went further than the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think. They ob- 
jected to plural voting. The right hon. 
Gentleman would say that this was not 
plural voting. Each individual voted in 
a particular place and for a separate 
assembly, but did the right hon. Gentle- 
man remember what happened during the 
discussion on the County Councils Bill ? 
Even the Conservative Government did 
not venture to urge so monstrous and 
preposterous an arrangement as_ that 
under which the right hon. Gentleman 
shielded himself. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A man can 
vote for more than one County Council. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman would look at 
the Act he would see that no man could 
vote for two County Councils. [“ Yes! "} 
They had heard of the Irishman who had 
said that he could not be in two places 
at one time unless he were a bird. If 
these gentlemen could reside in two places 
they could vote for two County Councils. 
He objected to the proposal of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
because, according to the democratic 
creed, property ought not to carry with 
it aright to vote. He also objected to 
it because residence in a place enabled a 
person to understand local requirements, 
and such knowledge was requisite for 
those who took part in local government. 
His third objection was that, if the pro- 
posal were agreed to, a certain result 
would be the creation of a vast number 
of fagot votes. Hon. Members might say 
that that would not occur. He had 
observed, however, that every insidious 
thing that the law allowed at elections 
was done, and therefore it was no use to 
tell him that fagot votes would not be 
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created. Landowners would divide their 
land or tenements into a number of fagot 
votes, and would be able in a large 
measure to swamp the opinion of the 
inhabitants of the locality. Though it 
was somewhat hurriedly drawn up he 
thought his Amendment would meet the 
requirements of the case. If his Amend- 
ment was rejected they would sanction 
in Parish Council elections a qualification 
which was invented by Henry VI. for the 
express purpose of limiting the popular 
franchise. That principle had always 
been opposed by Radicals. The Tories 
themselves, when establishing County 
Councils, did not venture to introduce 
this qualification. He should be glad to 
hear any reason why it should be intro- 
duced into the Parish Council and not into 
the County Council franchise. As it 
was, he claimed for his Amendment the 
vote of every Radical who was actuated 
by principle, and of every Tory who was 
actuated by consistency. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 3, after the word “ parish,” to 
insert the words “ provided always that nothing 
herein contained shall enable the non-resident 
owner to vote.”"—(.Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he must 
say, with all respect to his hon. Friend, 
that this was a rediscussion of an 
Amendment which had been already 
considered. They had already decided 
that the Parliamentary Register should 
form part of the Register for parochial 
elections. He had adhered to that 
against the arguments of hon. Members 
opposite, and he was not going to recede 
from that position in dealing with 
Amendments from the Ministerial side of 
the House. He would make an appeal 
to hon. Members ; if questions of this 
kind were to be raised and debated over 
and over again it would become impos- 
sible to pass the Bill. Without going 
into questions touching Henry IV. or 
Henry VI., the Government took things 
as they found them. As he had 
announced on Monday night, they were 
determined to adhere to the inclusion of 
the Parliamentary Register as it existed. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE thoaght the right 
hon. Gentleman was a little hard on his 
hon. Friend, though he (Sir C. Dilke) 
did not share his hon. Friend’s views on 
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’ this question. He was bound to say 
that the change proposed was so great a 
one that the hon. Member was justified 
in asking for an opportunity for placing 
his opinions on record in a Division. 
There had been some discussion, but 
there had not yet been a Division on 
the particular question raised by his 
hon. Friend—namely, whether non- 
resident owners should be entitled to vote. 
The Division had been taken on the 
general question of the Parliamentary 
Register, and on that subject different 
views were taken as to the lodger and 
the service franchises. There was a 
great deal of sympathy with the view of 
the hon. Member outside the House, and 
it was not easy to come to adecision iu the 
matter one way or the other. The Bill 
proposed that, for the first time, without 
a division of the rate between owner and 
occupier, the former should be given the 
right to vote at local elections. The 
owner had had a vote for some pur- 
poses, but until now he had never 
bad it in the parish, [An hon. 
Member: He has it.] No; he had 
no vote in a Vestry. It was a domestic 
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quarrel between Radicals as to how they 


should next year deal with the question 
of voting. There were two ways of 
dealing with the subject of One Man 
One Vote, but the present Amendment 
would put difficulties in the way of the 
adoption of that principle in the sense in 
which it was understood by the Liberal 
electorate of the country, who took it to 
mean that an owner should cease to 
vote as owner, and should only vote as 
occupier. The Liberal electorate held 
that unless the object aimed at were 
accomplished in that way they would 
never be able to accomplish it in any 
other way satisfactorily. He (Sir C. 
Dilke) should hesitate to vote against the 
Government on this occasion, as he 
thought that the owner ought to be en- 
franchised not only in the parishes, but 
even in the boroughs in connection with 
the division of the rate. He should take 
no part in the Division. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said that they, on 
the Opposition side of the House, were 
all gratified at the firm attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board in resisting 
the Amendment. At the same time, he 
must complain of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean, 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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who, having read the Member for Sussex 
a lecture on the character of his Amend- 
ment, declaring that he did not know 
what it meant, urged the Committee 
to extend every consideration to the 
Amendment of the Member for Northamp- 
ton, which was drawn up in precisely the 
same language. It seemed to him that 
the favour with which this Amendment 
was viewed by hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite was due to its being 
an attack upon property. With regard 
to County Councils, he himself had two 
votes for one Council, and he imagined 
that many other people were similarly 
situated. He happened to be a resident 
occupier in two divisions of the same 
county. 

Mr. CHANNING  (Northampton- 
shire, said, he wished to express his satis- 
faction at the course taken by the hon, 
Member for Northampton in entering this 
final protest against the action of the 
Government with regard to non-resident 
owners. He would remind his right hon. 
Friend that not only he, but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax, and 
also the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, iu the dis- 
cussion on the division of rates in the 
Local Government Bill of 1888, distinctly 
repudiated the notion that it was neces- 
sary to give votes to non-resident owners. 
He would also remind his right hon. 
Friend that earlier in the Session he had 
assented to a Bill which abolished the 
property owners’ vote in relation to 
Boards of Guardians and District 
Councils. He thought, therefore, that in 
introducing those votes in this Bill re- 
lating to Parish Councils the right hon. 
Gentleman was repudiating the attitude 
and the truly democratic declaration of 
himself and his colleagues on previous 
occasions. 

*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, the hon. Member 
for Northampton had stated that those 
persons who lived in the parish were the 
best qualified to vote on parish affairs. 
But there were many owners who, 
though they did not live in three or four 
parishes, still had as much interest in 
those parishes as if they did. They were 
familiar with all the local affairs, and it 
would be most unjust to deprive them of 
a share in the management of those 
affairs. A man might live technically in 
one parish, but there might be to the 
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right of him a parish in which he held 
property, and to the left of him 
another parish in which he held 
property, and he might know 
every man in each of the villages. Such 
an owner, if he did his duty, would in 
most cases have an absolute sympathy 
with the people who were cottage owners 
and small ratepayers. It was most im- 
portant that these men should not be 
disfranchised parochially. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had declared that this was the 
first time that the parochial franchise 
had been given to owners. He (Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford), however, begged to 
say thatowners had always in certain cases 
had the right of voting at Vestries. That 
was a right he had exercised himself in 
parishes in which he did not technically 
live. The proposal of the Bill was by 
no means a new departure. It certainly, 
however, would be a new departure to 
deprive owners of parochial rights in 
parishes in which they did not tech- 
nically reside. He was glad the right 


hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board was taking so 
strong a line on this point, and he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 


would have the support of every county 
Member on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House on this matter. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had referred with great sympathy to 
persons who had property here and 
everywhere, and who might, by the 
Amendment, be deprived of the power of 
voting here, there, and everywhere, 
though they might have no residential 
qualification. He (Mr. Picton) con- 
fessed that his sympathy was with 
another class of people—namely, those 
who had hitherto been overborne by the 
powerful influence of gentlemen of pro- 
perty. He believed he interpreted 
rightly the claims of the Bill when he 
said it was designed for the eman- 
cipation of the multitude from 
these influences. He was _ sorry 
to vote against the Government, 
whom he _ respected and admired, 
but he did not see how he could help it 
if he was to be consistent as a Radical. 
Take the case of a great landowner who 
did not live in a parish and had no 
particular responsibility, but who had 
very strong views of one sort or another. 
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It would be quite possible for him to 
establish various little ownerships which 
would augment his power. He had 
quite sufficient influence as it was, and if 
they allowed him to vote, though a non- 
resident, he could bring in a number of 
non-resident voters as dependeuts from 
various parts of the country or from the 
neighbourhood of the parish itself. In 
this way the large landed proprietor 
could multiply his own personal vote. 
In a case where the number of electors 
was only 40 or 50 the owner could over- 
ride them, and so carry out his own 
views. He (Mr. Picton), for one, must 
protest aguinst the continuance of any 
such oppressive power. They had 
suffered from this disproportion for a 
long time past, and he would vote 
against any part of the Bill which would 
tend to continue it. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down feared that 
the large landowner might create depen- 
dencies in every parish in which he 
happened to have a vote. But he would 
be able to do that whether he happened 
to have a vote or not. 

Mr. PICTON said, that what he had 
meant to say was that such an owner 
might turn a number of non-residents 
into owners, 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that if the owner put these people in the 
parish they would be residents. [“No, no!”] 
At all events, he would point ont to the 
hon. Member that this Amendment 
merely excluded the vote of a large land- 
owner ina parish neighbouring to the one 
in which he lived. A non-resident free- 
holder oceupied a very different position 
in a Parliamentary election from that 
which he would hold ina parish election. 
In the case of a Parliamentary election 
for a county constituency the freeholder 
might be entirely non-resident, while in 
the case of an election for a parish he 
might reside in the next parish. Con- 
sidering that an owner paid a large 
amount of the rates of a parish, he cer- 
tainly had a right to a vote for the 
Parish Council. A man could not be 
called an absentee because he did not 
happen to reside in every parish where 
he had property. Some confusion had 
arisen about the County Council vote. 
No man could vote in two divisions in 
the same county, although he had 
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property in different divisions ; but, on 
the other hand, if he had property in 
two counties he might vote in each of 
these counties. On the same analogy 
no man should vote twice in the same 
parish ; but any man who had property 
in different parishes ought to be able 
to vote for the distinct and separate 
Councils of those parishes. The Govern- 
ment by refusing to accept this Amend- 
ment was merely carrying out the prin- 
ciple of the Local Government Act of 
1888. County Members on the Op- 
position side of the House were much 
obliged to the President of the Local 
Government Board for the firm attitude 
he had adopted, and they considered it 
would be a most monstrous injustice if 
the Amendment were carried out. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
was glad to hear that a Division would 
probably be taken on the Amendment, 
especially after the declaration made by 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), and the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke), to the effect that the attitude 
taken up by the President of the Local 
Government Board would make it utterly 
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impossible to carry out a portion of the 
Newcastle Programme. He (Mr. Darling) 
should like to have on record the names 
of the Members of the Government who, 
by voting for the Amendment, proved 
that they were in favour of the non- 


realisation of the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme. 

*THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member’s remarks are not in 
Order. 

*Mr. DARLING apologised for having 
been led astray for a moment from the 
point before the Committee. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had stated that 
the present system dated back to the time 
of Henry VI., and that he objected to it 
for that reason. But the hon. Gentleman's 
Amendment also dated back to the reign 
of Henry VI. The contemporary of 
Henry VI. who proposed it was Jack 
Cade. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to point out that 
that respectable Radical was not a Mem- 
ber of this House, and that he suffered 
for his opinions. 

*Mr. DARLING: My only reply to 
that is that the hon. Gentleman is a 
Member of this House, and I regret 
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to say that he has not sufficiently 
suffered for his opinions. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, it appeared to him that the 
attitude taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. H. H. Fowler) on this ques- 
tion was one which would receive the 
hearty approval of every one who had a 
due sense of equity. As the right hon. 
Gentleman was providing for the future 
government of parishes, he very naturally 
proposed measures by which every one 
who was interested in the parish should 
be a voter. ‘Lhe three classes of people 
who were interested in the parishes were 
the residents, the occupiers who might 
reside outside, and the owners who were 
similarly situated. No one could say 
that any one of these three classes was 
not interested in the management of the 
parish affairs, and the Government were, 
therefore, very rightly proposing to in- 
elude each of them in their voting 
machinery. To say that there was any- 
thing in that contrary to the principle of 
“One Man One Vote” was to show a 
singular blindness to the actual position. 
The Committee was dealing with the 
area of a single parish, and within that 
area each man would have one vote, and 
only one. When the larger area of the 
nation was dealt with, the Committee 
could with equal consistency set up the 
plan of “ One Man One Vote” for it. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON 
(Dorset, W.) remarked that the Amend- 
ment which the hon, Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had said 
embodied the cardinal principles of 
Radical policy was in direct opposition 
to the principle of the division of rates 
between occupier and owner, which was 
held very strongly on both sides of the 
House. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 75 ; 
Noes 287.—(Division List, No. 326.) 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the question the Committee now had 
to decide was how many votes each man 
should have. The Bill prescribed but one 
vote, but his desire was to incorporate in 
the measure the provisions of Section 3, 
Chap. 69, of the Act of 1818, a well 
known enactment which gave large rate- 
payers one vote for each £25 annual 
rent, the aggregate number of votes not 
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to exceed six. In other words, the 
Amendment proposed that those who 
paid a large amount of rates upon con- 
siderable property should be entitled to 
have up to six votes at the election for a 
Parish Council, or any other purpose for 
which the parish meeting had been called 
upon to vote. That was a plain and 
important principle ; it was obvious that 
it was plain justice that the man who 
owned the whole village, who paid all 
the rates and taxes, and in whom the 
rosperity and well-being of the parish 
ife was vested, should have more voice 
in the parish meeting or in the election 
for a Parish Council than the cottager 
who lived in his cottage and for whom 
he actually paid the rates. Of course, he 
would be told by the Government that 
this principle was not applied in 
Parliamentary and in County Council 
elections, but his answer to that 
was that the considerations which 
applied to Imperial concerns or to 
the great areas governed by the 
County Councils had no relation what- 
ever to limited areas with small popula- 
tions like rural parishes. The interests 
of a village were so intertwined and in- 
terlaced that it was almost unavoidable 
that men would vote according to their 
own interest, and would exercise any in- 
fluence they might possess. Under such 
circumstances, the principle of “ One 
Man One Vote” could not be properly 
applied. He hoped, though he feared it 
was hoping against hope, that the Go- 
vernment would consider the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment favourably ; 
at all events, he had felt it his duty 
towards those whom he represented to 
move the Amendment, and he hoped the 
Committee would extend to it its indul- 
gent consideration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, to leave out from the words 
“consequent thereon,” to end of sub-section, 
and insert the words “shall vote according to 
the provisions of Section three, Chapter sixty- 
nine, of the Act of the fifty-eighth year of 
George the Third, 1818."—(Sir R. Temple.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
he there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The effect of 
this proposal is to apply to the new 
Parish Councils the old principle of plural 
voting which applies in Vestries. I can 
quite understand that the hon. 
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Baronet was hoping against hope when 
he brought it forward. Of course, the 
Government cannot accept the Amend- 
ment in any shape or form. One of the 
vital principles of our Bill is the abolition 
of plural voting. There‘is no plural 
voting in County Councils nor in Muni- 
cipal Councils, and when the right hon. 
Geutleman the Member for St. George’s 
brought forward in 1871 his Bill for 
establishing Parochial Boards, of which 
this Bill is a lineal descendant, one of 
the points he dwelt upon in his speech 
was that it would abolish the plural 
vote. I believe this to be absolutely 
essential to any satisfactory scheme of 
parochial reform. In the last provision 
I showed that I fully recognised the 
rights of property with reference to the 
parish, but I do not recognise the over- 
whelming or the overpowering rights of 
property. In respect of the various 
matters of local government dealt with in 
this Bill, the poor man has interests, 
especially in regard to insanitary houses, 
of equal and perhaps even greater impor- 
tance than those of the richest man in 
the parish. It is desired and hoped that 
this Bill will enable rural labourers to 
improve the conditions under which they 
live. Our desire is to reform the old 
Vestry system; one necessary step to- 
wards that is the abolition of plural 
voting, and I cannot thivk that hon. 
Members opposite will support a retro- 
gressive Amendment, which would be 
fatal to one of the chief objects of the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. LONG said, there could be 
no doubt that the proposal of his hon. 
Friend might properly be described as to 
some extent retrogressive, and it would 
retain what most people regarded as an 
anomaly. It was, therefore, not likely 
to find favour with the present House of 
Commons. But it was not quite the 
proposal to disfranchise the poorer people, 
as had been suggested. There was a 
tendency to regard the owners who 
benefited by this system of plural voting 
as solely the large owners; but he be- 
lieved that these large owners in many 
cases did not derive any benefit from a 
franchise because they did not exercise 
the privilege. But there were a large 
number of people, quite irrespective of 
the large landowners, who looked upon 
plural voting as only just and fair. 
Sometimes four-fifths of the property in 
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a Union would belong to men who were 
essentially small owners; and he had 
heard of many complaints from these 
men, who said that they would have to 
bear the burden of the poor rate without 
having a proportionate voice in the elec- 
tion of Guardians. They felt it would 
be an injustice that they should be placed 
at the mercy of those who practically 
had no property at all. But however just 
the contention of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kingston might be, and it was easy 
to prove that the system he advocated 
had worked well in the past, its adoption 
in this Bill would be a return to a practice 
which the House of Commons had long 
ago made up its mind to depart from. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Thanet did not agree with 
him and would be prepared to defend the 
proposal, but for himself he confessed 
he believed the best method in which the 
owner of property could exercise a salu- 
tary influence was to sacrifice his leisure 
and take an active part in local affairs, 
content to appeal to the people on the 
basis of popular representation rather 
than upon any such safeguard as plural 
voting. Under the circumstances he 
could not vote for the Amendment, and 
he hoped it would not be pressed to a 
Division. 

*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, he did not think 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend would 
lead to anything but undesirable friction 
in Parish Councils. As one who hoped 
to sit on the Parish Council of his 
parish, he would much rather meet his 
fellow Councillors as one who had the 
same voting power as others than as 
an owner who had six votes against 
their one. A man who tried prudently 
and earvestly to do his duty on equal 
terms with his fellow parishioners would 
exercise more influence than a man who 
had unequal voting power, which would 
only awaken the jealousies and arouse 
the susceptibilities of others. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square): I only rise to enter a 
caveat against a practice in which the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill indulges, always in the most cour- 
teous manner, and that is to quote a 
portion of the Bill of 1871. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that not only in the 
Bill, but in my speech I advocated the 
abolition of plural voting. That natu- 
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rally gives the House the impression that 
that was a separate policy to the one 
advocated by the Cabinet of that day, 
But it is misleading to say that I advo- 
cated the abolition of plural voting 
without adding that by my own Bill I 
propose the direct representation of 
owners. I only ask that if the Bill is 
referred to it should be taken as a whole. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the hon. Member for the West 
Derby Division of Liverpool had spoken 
on this matter entirely from the view of 
the owners, and he never once mentioned 
the case of the tenant farmers, who were 
entitled to share the benefits of the Act 
of 1818 equally with the owners. He 
could not agree with the suggestion 
that this matter should not be pressed to 
a Division, The Central Association of 
Chambers of Agriculture, of which he 
happened to be Chairman, had expressed 
and had placed on record a decided 
opinion that great injustice would be 
inflicted by this Bill on occupying tenant- 
farmers, who had alarge preponderance 
of voting power over the freehold voters, 
Let them take the case of an ordinary 
parish at the present time. A tenant- 
farmer outvoted the landlord hand over 
hand under the Statute of 1818. It 
was, he knew, the fashion in these times 
to advocate a democratic policy. But 
he himself was not an advocate of 
democracy. He believed hon. Members 
generally desired that this measure should 
be a just one; and if they would only 
dissociate their minds from claptrap and 
catch phrases they would have a chance 
of attaining the object of the eminent 
Liberals who laid down the doctrine that 
taxation and representation should go 
together. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of this as a measure to dis- 
franchise the smaller voters he did one of 
two things, he either failed to understand 
the Statute of 1818,or he used a de- 
scription of it which he had no right 
to apply. What the Act of 1818 did 
was not to deprive a single person of his 
right to vote, but to apportion the voting 
power on the basis of rate contributions 
towards expenditure, which was sorely 
called for in such a case as the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean had put 
before them—a parish with 80 houses 
and 55 compound householders. No one 
surely would contend it was just that 
the rates paid by a small minority should 
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be spent by a majority who contributed 
little or nothing towards the rates. 
The ordinary principles of justice ought 
to insure that those who contributed the 
largest proportion of the taxation ought 
to have some adequate voice in the ex pen- 
diture of the taxation. He did not believe 
that even the most timid popularity hunter 
need have any apprehension as to the 
feeling of the public at large on this 
question. He believed that tue tenant- 
farmers were almost to a man opposed 
to the abolition of the process for allow- 
ing some adequate supervision over the 
expenditure of the rates to those who 
paid the rates. It was only common 
justice that those who paid the piper 
should have the right to call the tune. 
He did not believe that any Member 
would controvert the justice of that, 
though they might think it inexpedient 
to give expression to the sentiment. They 
had been told that this proposal was not 
contained in the Act of 1888. He could 
speak without personal bias on that 
matter, because be was not in Parliament 
when that Act was passed, or he would 
have proposed an Amendment like the 
present, and given the House the oppor- 
tunity of expressing its judgment upon 
it. He believed the great mass of the 
supporters of the late Government were 
strongly in favour of the retention of 
plural voting; and he knew that the 
late Government had lost the good 
opinion of a great many of their best 
supporters in the country for the timidity 
they had displayed in not adhering to 
what was undoubtedly the opinion of the 
great mass of the Conservative Party on 
this subject. The County Council Act 
of the late Government had a great many 
faults in his judgment, but none so bad 
as the omission of some adequate system 
of property in local government. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
hon. Members on the Government 
Benches seemed to think that all the 
popular arguments were in favour of 
their side of the question. But he 
should like to call their attention to a 
very suspicious circumstance in connec- 
tion with plural voting. Some years ago 
an Act was passed, called the Hobhouse 
Act, which gave a locality power by a 
bare majority of votes to do away with 
plural voting altogether in that locality. 
But as that Act had not been put into 
operation, it proved that plural voting 
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was looked upon by the country generally 
asa fair arrangement. Then, again, it 
was one of the absurdities of this Bill 
that it did away with plural voting in 
the parish meeting, where money matters 
were concerned, but left the old system 
in the Vestry, which he thought was the 
last place it ought to be left. They were 
told that this Amendment would dis- 
franchise the agricultural labourer. In 
his own district of the country they 
had been for some time past doing away 
with the bad system of engaging labourers 
by hiring them about Christmas, under 
which they lived in the farmers’ houses 
through the year, practically as bonds- 
men, and substituting for it the system 
of married agricultural labourers living 
in their own cottages. But now the 
farmers were saying that if they were 
going to have these married labourers 
outvoting them as occupiers in the 
parishes, they would get rid of them and 
go back to the old system of having 
single men, hired by the year, living in 
their own houses. 

*Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE said, that 
nothing he had heard in the course of the 
Debate had shaken his belief in the 
justice and equity of plural voting. He 
also had an Amendment on the Paper to 
secure plural voting, though he admitted 
it needed modifications, for to give, as 
at present, so large a number of votes 
as 12—six._ as owner and six as occu- 
pier, which might also be exercised 
by proxy—might give too large 
a preponderating influence to one par- 
ticular occupier or owner in a parish, 
He regretted that the Government should 
give to this Amendment only their old 
answer, “that it would spoil the sym- 
metry of their Bill.” But he could 
assure them that plural voting was by 
no means so unpopular as they imagined. 
When the matter was put fairly before 
the working classes, they were thoroughly 
satisfied, having a vote themselves, that 
those who had a larger interest and a 
larger stake, and from whose pockets the 
larger share of the rates came, should, 
as a matter of justice and fairness and 
equity, have a larger vote than the 
men who paid n> rates at all. Recog- 
nising, however, that it would be unneces- 
sarily taking up the time of the Com- 
mittee if he were to move his Amendment, 
which was next in Order, he would not 
do so, but would content himself with 
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these few observations in support of the 
principle of plural voting. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member who has just sat down has told 
us with perfect truth that the agricul- 
tural labourers, aud the labouring classes 
generally, would at once see the inequity 
of giving the whole rating power into 
their own hands, while the payment of 
“the rates was confined to a very small 
class in every parish; and if I thought 
this Amendment was the only possible 
way of meeting that inequity, I should 
certainly feel myself bound to support 
my hon. Friend in the Division. I 
would suggest to my hon. Friend, how- 
ever, thut it is not necessary to force the 
Committee to a Division, because I have 


some hopes that before we get much) 
further in the Bill a great deal will be! 


done, at least, to take off the edge of 
that injustice. There are proposals with 
regard to rating which will get to 
the root of the difficulty, and to 
those proposals I mean to give my 
heartiest vote. There are also proposals for 
minority voting and for the direct repre- 
sentation of owners. I shall not antici- 


pate the discussion on either of these two 


important Amendments, but I think both 
of them have certain advantages as com- 
pared with the existing system of plural 
voting. That system does give to the 
occupier in rural districts and to the 
owner in urban districts a great share in 
the constitution of elected Boards, but it 
is so different to perfect any system, and 
there is so little direct relation between 
the amount of power given to a man and 
the amount of rates he has to pay, and it 
is on the whole a provision so calculated 
to irritate and produce jealousies between 
classes, that I venture to think, despite 
the fact that it has worked fairly well in 
the past, and that if we adopt it we must 
find other means of meeting the diffi- 
culties raised in the Bill, it is not a pro- 
vision that we can hope to maintain in a 
Bill for bettering local government ; and 
therefore I would not record my vote in 
favour of the Amendment, though I have 
much sympathy with its object. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he was quite 
willing to take the advice of the Leader 
of his Party and withdraw the Amend- 
ment. He understood the President of 
the Local Government Board to have said 
that this proposal meant the disfranchise- 
ment, or the virtual disfranchisement, of 
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the agricultural labourer. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not a shadow of 
justification for making such a statement. 
In the extract he had read from the Act 
of 1818 it wasexpressly stated that every 
man rated up to £50 should have and be 
entitled to one vote and no more. That 
would exactly be the position of the 
agricultural labourer—he would have 
one vote under the Amendment. How, 
then, could it be said that the Amendment 
meant the disfranchisement of the agri- 
cultural labourer ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I withdraw 
the word “disfranchisement,” and will say 
it would mean the “swamping ” of the 
agricultural labourers. 

Sm R. TEMPLE said, he also ob- 
jected to the word “swamping ” as un- 
justifiable, because the owner, who 
seemed to be a sort of prey to the right 
hon. Gentleman, would never have more 
than six votes at the outside, and as the 
agricultural labourers would be ten to one 
in a parish, they could not be swamped. 
Moreover, the right hon. Gentleman was 
wrong in saying that only the large land- 
owners would benefit by the Amendment. 
For every one landowner that would be 
benefited by the Amendment a great 
number of tenant farmers and small free- 
holders would be benefited. The class 
for whom he pleaded were amongst the 
most benevolent, beneficent, useful, 
meritorious, and respectable in the com- 
munity, and he would further say that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in his plea for 
divorcing taxation from representation, 
was following a most un-English pro- 
cedure. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. COURTNEY said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Manchester had referred to the pro- 
posal he was now about to submit to the 
Committee, and to another proposal to 
secure the separate representation of 
owners and occupiers, as methods for 
meeting the difficulty which lay at the 
root of the Amendment just disposed of. 
The suggestion as to the separate repre- 
sentation of owners as distinguished 
from occupiers was down in the name of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carnar- 
vonshire, and he should be extremely 
sorry, in the eventofhis own Amendment 
being negatived, if there should be any 
objection to entertain the separate and 
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distinct method which his hon. Friend | stituency of the Board. There must be 


submitted. They had hitherto been con- 
fined to disecnssing the composition of the 
constituency of the Parish Council — 
whether it should be confined to rate- 
payers, whether the owners of property 
should form part of it, and whether 
male and female should be admitted on 
the Register on equal terms. Having 
settled the constituency, they now pro- 
ceeded to consider the question as to the 
way that constituency should be repre- 
sented on the Parish Council, and how 
the Parish Council should embody the 
different views, the different aspirations, 
and different opinions of the consti- 
tuency which elected it. His right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had more than once said, 
' in considering the question of the composi- 
tion of the constituency, that his great 
aim was to bring together all classes 
within the parish—to enable the squire 
and farmer and peasant, the parson and 
the Dissenting minister, all to work 
together, in a friendly spirit, over the 
affairs common to the parish in which they 
dwelt. That, he believed, was the aim 


of all hon. Members, and the question he 





the same reasons for bringing on the 
Board these various elements that there 
were for having these various elements 
in the constituency ; and they would fail 
in their generous aspirations in securing 
equal treatment of all classes of electors, 
unless they brought on to the Board, in 
due proportion according to numbers, 
rights, and powers, the different elements 
in the constituency which was to elect 
the Board. If they were going to bring 
the squire and farmer and peasant 
together they must not give power to the 
peasant alone to elect the whole body of 
the Board. How, then, were they to give 
even treatment to the squire and farmer 
and pewsant ? How were they to give even 
treatment to minorities ? He need not now 
argue in an abstract way in favour of the 
representation of minorities in representa- 
tive assemblies. There was a time when 
the representation of minorities was fully 
denied. But that time was passed. It 
was now generally admitted by all who 
considered the problem of elections that 
it was desirable to secure on the elected 
body representatives of the different 
opinions and views in the constituency. 


now submitted was how best to securethat |The method that had found favour of 
aim, not merely in the composition of the | late for bringing about that desired result 
constituency, but also in the composition | was by cutting the area in which the 
of the Board which was to represent that | constituency lived into single-member 


constituency. He would submit to his 


districts. But here there was no pro- 


right hon. Friend that it was a small) posal for cutting up the parish in any 
benefit to secure in the constituency | way for the purpose of electing the 


all kinds of interests and all kinds of | Parish Council. 


opinions, unless they gave some promise | 


of equal accessibility to the Board which 


would represent the constituency of the | 


different interests and 
aspirations in the constituency. If they 
adhered to the proposed plan of giving 
to each member of the electorate as 
many votes as there were persons to be 
elected, they did give, in appearance, 
an equal accessibility, but they did not 


the different | 


give a real security for equal accessi-| 
bility; for a majority of the electors, | 
however small, which held one opinion 


would be capable of returning all the 
members of the Board. Under such 
& system they would have no security 
that they would get on the Board, which 
was to administer the affairs of the parish, 
representatives of all those persons which 
his right hon. Friend showed such a 


The whole body was to 
be elected, not in separate areas, but by 
one area in one process of voting. There- 
fore, if it was desirable to have some 
method of bringing intothe Parish Council 
representatives of the different classes, 
opinions, and aspirations in the con- 
stituency, they must resort to some other 
plan. When they were discussing the 
Second Reading of the Bill he ventured 
to suggest a particular plan for meeting 
the difficulty, which would also realise 
the popular cry of “One Man One 
Vote,” which was re-echoed by persons 
who did not really comprehend what it 


/meant. It was supposed by those who 


lively interest to bring on the con- 


OL. XVII. [rourta sertes.] 


did not understand the cry that 
“One Man One Vote” would give 
absolute equality amongst the electors 
not merely in the form of election, but in 
realising an equal representation on the 
assembly elected. But that was not so. 


3 Q 
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A majority in a large electorate could, different parties and classes that divided 
under the plan of the Government, | Ireland, and they introduced the cumula- 
determine all the candidates, and_ tive vote, so astto bring about, as nearly 
they might have a _ minority of | as possible, proportional representation in 
three-sevenths in the electorate with- the bodies they proposed to set up 
out a single representative in, say, seven | in the separate parts of Ireland. He 
representatives of the electorate. If they | was well aware there was some 
aspired to the realisation of that which | prejudice against the cumulative vote; 
they professed they would look favour-| he was well aware that it had not 
ably on some plan that would secure that | given on its introduction all the satisfac- 
amongst the seven representatives three | tion that was expected of it; but he 
would represent the three-seveuths mino- believed that the dissatisfaction it created 
rity, and four would represent the four- | when first adopted had been diminishing 
sevenths majority. They should aim at steadily year by year. [“ No, no!”] 
obtaining in an elected body a propor- Well, he was about to give some reasons 
tionate representation of those who con- | for that opinion. He believed that when 
stituted the electorate, and “One Man first adopted some reckless experiments 
One Vote,” if rightly carried out, and the were tried at Birmingham and elsewhere, 
principle aimed at really secured, would | and the result produced was the election 
be found to result in “One Man One on the School Board of a majority which 
Vote, and One Vote for One Candidate.” did not represent the majority of the 
He had not put this proposal on the Table, electors of Birmingham. The manipula- 
because politicians were not familiar with tion of the cumulative vote at first 
it, but he had put on the Paper an occasioned a great deal of difficulty and 
Amendment as to the cumulative vote, | produced a good deal of ill feeling, and 
the operation of which was known in| his hon. Friend below him seemed to 
their School Boards, and was familiar to | think that had not died out. He would 
persons not only in the large towns, but to refer his hon. Friend, if he wished to 
large numbers in their parish areas. That | know what was the estimate of the 
would secure exactly what they were most experienced in relation to the 
aiming at, and their experience of the working of the cumulative vote, to the 
School Boards showed—he would not evidence given before a Select Committee 
say with mathematical exactness—a | of this House in 1885. Mr. Forster was 
real representation of all throughout | not only a Member of that Committee, but 
the division. This method was alto- | he gave evidence himself testifying to the 
gether opposed to the suggestion | value of the cumulative vote in making 
touched by the Amendment of the the Educatin Act a workable measure. 
hon. Member for Kingston (Sir R.| The evidence generally was strong in 
Temple), or advocated by other Members, declaring that without the cumulative 
which savoured of privilege, and gave vote the Act could not have been worked 
a large power to persons of property ; | satisfactorily, and that by experience 
it was founded on the principle of the difficulties surrounding the cumula- 
true equality, and as such might be tive vote were passing away. Speaking 
accepted with the knowledge that of his own division, the working of 
if once adopted it would be retained. | the cumulative vote, so far as he knew, 
He might claim that this sug-| was satisfactory, and difficulties were 
gestion of the cumulative vote had not | passing away from its operation. 
only been adopted and worked on the| The real difficulty in the working of 
School Boards of this country and Scot-| the cumulative vote, such as it was, 
land, but was adopted by the late Go- | arose mainly from the size of the School 
vernment and incorporated by them in| Boards which were elected under its 
their scheme of the Local Government | operation. Where the School Boards 
of Ireland. They saw how essential it | consisted of five, six, or seven members, 
was in the government of Ireland in con- | the operation of the cumulative vote was 
stituting Local Bodies to undertake the | much more simple, and it was more easily 
affairs of different districts in Ireland, to| worked than it was where the School 
secure the presence on the Boards so| Board consisted of 15 members. The 
created of persons representing the Committee that sat on the matter did not 


Mr. Courtney ' 
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come to any judgment, but he thought 
he might say, on the part of some 
leading Members, the view that im- 
pressed them at the time was that the 
objections against the cumulative vote 
were diminishing, and the difficulty of 
working it was passing away, and that 
probably if they provided, in the case of 
those towns represented by 15 members, 
for their division into three areas, each 
represented by five members, they would 
remove the difficulty, and would relieve 
the vote from the embarrassment of 
manipulating 15 votes. He would 
suggest, therefore, that the Government, 
if favourable to the adoption of the cumu- 
lative vote, should facilitate its working 
in those parishes where the number of 
the Parish Councils were large by pro- 
viding that the area of the parish should 
be divided so that no individual elector 
should have more than five or six votes. 
He believed that could be easily done, 





and if done they would have the election 
carried out with extreme facility, and at | 
the same time they would have on the | 
Parish Councils elected under its ope- | 
ration members representing all the | 
parties to be found in the parish. He | 
did net want to labour this question very 

much more. It was urged by some that | 
they were here dealing with a class of 

the electorate less qualified for such 

operations as the giving of a vote under | 
this system. He admitted the electors | 
in rural parishes were not sueh persons | 
as might at first sight be thought well | 
qualified to deal with the votes at their 

command. [“ Hear, hear!”] His right | 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer cheered the remark, and he pre- | 
sumed the right hon. Gentleman thought 

it was ove that was important. He 

admitted it was one of considerable | 
plausibility, but the right hon, Gentleman 
might think he had some answer to make 
to it. The answer Le had to give was 
that in his county they had a great 
many School Boards which were not 
confined to the towns; in fact, there 
were more of them in the country than 
in the towns, and the electors of these 
Boards were the class of people that 
the right hon. Gentleman by his cheer 
deemed incompetent to work the cumu- 
lative vote. But they had done it, and 
he found no complaint whatever. If. 
the peasant voter of Hampshire could | 
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not, the agricultural labourer in Corn- 
wall was perfectly competent to 
give his vote under this plan, and 
the election of School Boards in so 
many rural parishes was a complete 
proof of the ability he claimed for them, 


|'This was a matter of considerable im- 


portance with regard to Parish Councils, 
which he desired might be truly popular 
and a reconciling institution—that they 
might bring within their functions all 
classes.of the community, who would get 
to know and respect one another by joint 
action. If they wanted to realise this 
great aim—and it was a noble aim, and he 
rejoiced to think this Bill in some way 
gave them a promise of bringing about 
that result—if they wanted to realise it 
they must adopt some way of bringing 
in those who represented the different 
classes. He had not and would not put 
it on any question of Party ; he had not 
and would not put it on the question of 
protecting those who had to pay rates ; 
but he put it on the great principle, if 
they wished to make their Parish 
Councils truly representative of their 
parishes, to make them in the best sense 
of the word civilising—and he might 
almost say Christianising—institutions to 
develop the spirit of common interest and 
common action between the different per- 
sons who constituted the society of the 
parish, they must adopt some such 
machinery as he had suggested in his 
Amendment. He proposed it not with 
any sanguine anticipation of its being 
at once adopted, but with a perfect belief 
in its value and ultimate success, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 6, to leave out the word “or,” 
and insert the word “ but.”—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘or’ stand part of the Clause.” 

Sir R. TEMPLE rose, when— 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

Sir R. TEMPLE said the proposition 
of the right hon. Member for Bodmin was 
for the introduction of the cumulative 
vote, and he had of course, in common 
with all Members, listened with the 
greatest respect and attention to all that 
he had said. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
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was truly a great authority on this im- 
portant subject. He had given more 
thought and more philosophic reflection to 


the matter than perhaps any other living | 


man, and he was very anxious to pay the 
tribute of his admiration to the ability 
and constancy with which the right hon. 


Gentleman had advocated this most im- | 


portant principle. He (Sir R. Temple) 
believed it would answer and perhaps 
might be preferable for these Parish 
Councils, and, therefore, if they went to a 
Division be for one should support the 
right hon. Gentleman, though he must 
confess with a certain amount of mis- 
giving, for the reasons he would presently 
explain. In regard to this cumulative 
vote, perhaps he was the only Member of 
the House who had had experience of it 
on a gigantic scale. He had seen it 
carried out at three General Elections 
throughout the Metropolitan area, and he 
had seen perhaps 150 Members elected 
by it. He himself had been elected 
by it for three elections; therefore, he 
ought to know, if anybody did, how it 
worked. He would pass over the 
immense inconveniences which arose 


in the apportionment of votes, the dis- 
tribution of support, and the various 
arrangements that had to be made, because 
these inconveniences were only incidental 


to great areas. Such difficulties and in- 
conveniences would not occur in reference 
to the Parish Councils, because there the 
areas were limited. He must admit in 
favour of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument that the cumulative vote in the 
Metropolis had always produced exactly 
the effect which the right hon. Gentle- 
man considered it ought to produce. It 
had invariably caused any section that 
desired to be represented to have a due 
share in the representation, and it had 
enabled every section of the people, every 


class of thought or sentiment, or even of 


religion, to have a fair share of represen- 
tation on the great Boards. So far ex- 
perience was absolute in respect to the 
efficacy of the plan. There were practical 
drawbacks, however, in the result. It 
would not do for him to criticise his 
colleagues and fellow members of the 
School Board, but he might venture to 
_ gay, without giving the least offence to 
~“anyone, that on any great Board or large 
“body elected under the cumulative vote 
ithere would be degrees of merit. There 


Sir R. Temple 


| There was one great 
‘cumulative vote, and that was that it 
| prevented anything like wire-pulling or 
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would be a scale, and some would be at 
the top and some at the bottom. He was 
afraid it would be found that those who 
were at the bottom of the scale had been 
returned by the cumulative vote, whilst 
those who were at the top were just the 
best men whom the electors desired to 
see returned, who did not want the 
| cumulative vote, and who would have 
fought their battle and won their way 
| without its aid. They were entirely in- 
| dependent of the cumulative vote. It 
| ought not to be so, but it was. 

Mr. COURTNEY (interposing) said, 
that no person ever obtained so many 
votes as Mrs. Garrett Anderson. She 
had, he believed, over 40,000 votes ; but 
if she had had to depend on the ordinary 
voting the number of persons who voted 
for her would not have been sufficient to 
elect her. 

Sir R. TEMPLE forgot the figures 
in that particular case, but he thought 
that if she had desired to stand Mrs, 
Garrett Anderson would have been 
elected in any constituency. She was a 
lady of great prestige, name and fame, 
and also of winning grace, and she would, 
| he considered, have been returned, quite 
irrespective of the cumulative vote. He 
thought it would be found that if there 
were any persons elected who were what 
might be called “ faddists,” or to repre- 
sent any section of the people who might 
be regarded as objectionable in any way, 
they owed their return to the cumulative 
vote. This, however, only showed the 
efficacy of the vote, and he could not 
deny that so far the system was perfectly 
successful. No doubt there were some- 
times members elected on the cumulative 
vote who would not otherwise be elected 
and whom everybody wished to see 
elected. For instance, in a place like 
London it was obviously desirable that 
on a Board of 65 members there should 
at least be some Roman Catholics, but 
they would never be elected without the 
cumulative vote, so that there were un- 


doubtedlyadvantages attending thesystem. 
advantage of the 
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manipulation, and he apprehended that 
would be a great deal gained in regard to 
parochial elections. He had listened 
with great interest to the speech of the 
right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square (Mr. Goschen), in 
which he pointed out that the system 
might become a small political machine 
in every village. He supposed the Go- 
vernment would not be sorry to see that. 
But they (the Opposition) would be very 
sorry to see it, and they desired that this 
machine should be innocuous for any kind 
of caucus-mongering for any particular 
party or cause. That is what he (Sir R. 
Temple) would like to see. There were 
many various advantages that would be 
gained by the system advocated by the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin, and for 
that reason he was prepared to support 
him. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Mr. Mellor, I 
am not surprised to hear that the hon. 
Baronet intends to vote for this proposal, 
for there is no one who has more con- 
sistently voted for every proposal to make 
the scheme of Parish Councils inoperative. 
With reference to cumulative voting, I 
am not surprised that the Member for 
Bodmin was the person to bring this 
question forward. He is a man who has 
a heroic passion for minorities. He is in 
favour of giving to the minority all the 
rights belonging to the majority, for pro- 
portional representation is intended to 
prevent the majority exercising its rights. 
To give to a small minority the power of 
the majority is a scheme that will always 
seem welcome to the Member for Bodmin. 
It is a conundrum not easily understanded 
by the peasantry ; but the Member for 
Bodmin said that in his county 
it was thoroughly understood. That 
is the result of 25 years’ educa- 
tion in proportional representation. 
That a man is to vote for a candidate 
whom he does not prefer in order that he 
may secure a majority for some purpose 
which he does got understand—that 
seems to be the xe plus ultra of the cu- 
mulative vote! If Jones wants to vote 
for Robinson, he is told that will not do ; 
that he must vote for Brown in order to 
give effect to the cumulative vote, and 
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by a process of manipulation Brown gets 
a majority, so that the minority is turned 
into a majority—it is to have the same 
power as the majority. We are told the 
cumulative vote would put an end to 
wire-pullers. Why, the man could not 
vote without wires. The voter ceases to 
be an independent voter for the man he 
prefers. That is part of the arrange- 
ment. The voter must vote for some- 
body else in order to bring about the 
effect desired by the cumulative vote, and 
that is the reason why the cumulative 
vote has become so unpopular. I heard 
Lord Beaconsfield deal with this matter, 
and it was impossible for his wit to be 
more brilliantly exercised than in dis- 
cussing conundrums of this kind, and he 
said that this system would give the 
rights of the majority over to the 
minority. It has been said that the 
system has been used in School Board 
elections. I admit there has been one 
advantage. The circumstances are pecus 
liar to those elections under the name 
of the “religious difficulty.” Small 
sects have received a voice upon the 
School Boards, and they have been 
enabled to return their men by the cu- 
mulative vote. That is a good thing 
in some respects ; but we also know 
that sometimes extremely undesirable 
men have been returned at the head of 
the poll by this combination. We heard 
a good deal about the agitation in the 
rural districts. 1 do not think there is 
anything that would please the agitator 
more than the cumulative vote, which 
would enable him to return his 
man at the top of the poll. I 
believe the system would puzzle the 
agricultural labourer, as it puzzles me. 
In my right hon. Friend’s constituency 
the elector always votes for the person 
whom he does not himself prefer, but 
whom somebody else does, and he 
generally succeeds in returning the man 
whom somebody else wants. But the 
constituency of my right hon. Friend has 
had, as I have said, 25 years’ education 
in the principles of proportional repre- 
sentation. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult in its application elsewhere. I do 
not think the reason which justifies it in 
the School Board election—to secure 
religious representation—is such as would 
make it applicable in General Elections for 
other purposes. For my part, I desire to 
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abide by the old plan, as I object to the 
minority, by any ingenious process, being 
enabled to defeat the majority. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
endeavoured once again to turn into 
ridicule a practical proposal made from 
the opposite (the Conservative) side of 
the House, and supported by his hon. 
Friend behind him (Sir R. Temple). He 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
should have again flaunted in the face of 
the Committee, and in a most gratuitous 
mauner, his disbelief in the ordinary 
intelligence of the agricultural labourer. 
It was a new experience for them (the 
Opposition) to have to stand up in defence 
of the agricultural labourer. Hitherto, 
the charge used to be made against the 
Party to which he belonged. It seemed 
that now the tables were turned. They 
were positively told by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the peasantry—a 
term of honour, and one that he liked— 
would be unable to understand this com- 


plicated system of voting, although they 
were asked to believe that they were 
well able to understand Home Rule and 


foreign policy. He thought the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
one that the House would not accept. 
He thought there was nothing in this 
system which it was not perfectly possible 
for the peasantry to understand. 


Srr W. HARCOURT : I do not. 


Mr. W. LONG: He has told us the 
peasantry would not understand it. 


Sr W. HARCOURT : I said I did not 
understand it myself, and that I did not 
think the peasantry would understand it 
better. 


Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman said the peasantry would not 
understand the system, and then he went 
on to describe what it was. He (Mr. 
Long) was not going to compare this 
system with any other. He was not of 
that class of politician who believed in 
departing from what had been good 
enough for the country ; but the position 
in which they found themselves differed 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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from that in which they were in the past 
on this question. ‘ The County Councils 
were brought into the discussion to do 
the work which the Local Government 
Board ought to do; and, although they 
(the Opposition) were denounced for not 
proceeding about local government in a 
proper way, the Government congratu- 
lated themselves that they were in the 
present instance, in reference to Parish 
Councils, setting about the work in a 
proper way. They might argue as much 
as they liked and might succeed in leading 
the Court away, but they would not sue- 
ceed in getting the people to ignore the fact, 
which was well known, that the condi- 
tions which would surround the contested 
elections for Parish Councils would be 
totally different from those which sur- 
rounded either Parliamentary or County 
Council elections, or even elections for 
the London School Board. They had 
heard a good deal about the landlords 
and landowners. For his part, as a land- 
owner, he was not ashamed to face any 
inquiry into the way in which they had 
discharged their duties ; but he would 
point out that the landowners would take 
no part in the contests, the only residents 
in the parishes being the parson, the 
tenant farmers, and the labourers. There 
was, therefore, all the difference in the 
world between an Imperial election and 
a Parish Council election, because in the 
Imperial election they had two distinct 
Parties, and the elections were decided 
with very small effect from local con- 
siderations, whereas parish elections 
would often be decided, not in regard to 
public questions, such as _ recreation 
grounds, drainage, or water, but in re- 
lation to some small local difference. 
They would have the employers, then— 
the tenant-farmers—and, on the other 
hand, they would have the labourers, the 
men who were working for these tenante 
farmers. Was it not possible that 
circumstances might arise between the 
two bodies—the tenant-farmers and the 
labourers—for which the former were 
not responsible, and over which they 
had no control, and that, in face of such 
circumstances, public questions would be 
forgotten, and the vote taken on lines 
which would be designed to punish the 
farmers—the minority ? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the effect of the 
Amendment would be to give power to 
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the minority over the majority. He did 
not wish to say anything that might 
seem to reflect upon one who had given 
such service in this House, but he could 
not help observing that such a statement 
was unworthy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who should not have spoken of the 
Amendment under discussion in any such 
form. There was no attempt whatever 
to give to the minority rights which 
belonged to the majority. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I was merely 
repeating what was said by Mr. Dis- 
raeli. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman would contra- 
dict him when he said that neither 
Mr. Disraeli nor anybody else ever dis- 
cussed the question when a Bill of this 
kind was under discussion. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could not pro- 
duce any quotation showing that the 
matter had been discussed in this way 
before. He was anxious to see the Bill 
a success if it was to become an Act of 
Parliament ; but unless the Government 
provided for the representation of the 
minority, the Bill would fail to answer 
their expectation. There was a minority 
on one side with distinct interests, and a 
majority on the other with equally dis- 
tinct interests. A distinct issue would 
be raised between them—social differ- 
ences, and differences between employes 
and employer. They would in this case, 
he thought, feel bound to give to the 
minority some principle of representation 
—some method of representing their 
views. If they did not, the result would 
be that the minority would be shut out 
altogether, and it would be in the power 
of the majority to revenge what they 
would probably conceive to be wrongs 
inflicted upon them. There were, there- 
fore, circumstances in connection with 
these Parochial Councils which justified 
theanxiety of those who contended that the 
rights of minorities should be protected. 
He was free to confess that he was -not 
afraid at all of the arguments which were 
constantly adduced by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They said—‘ Y oudid 
so and so in your County Counc! Bill of 
1888, and why should you make a dif- 
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ferent proposal now ?” No one regretted 
more than he did the absence of Mr. 
Ritchie, the late President of the Local 
Government Board, who so ably con- 
ducted the Act of 1888 through the 
House ; but if that right hon. Gentleman 
were present, he (Mr. W. Long) was 
certain he would be the last man to claim 
for his Government and Party that 
everything they had done was beyond. 
criticism, and that it would not be desir- 
able to improve upon some of the work 
they had effected in the light of sub- 
sequent experience. He (Mr. W. Long) 
did not say that because the proposed 
plan was not adopted in 1888 they were 
precluded from adopting it now. He 
knew, and he was sure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who had endeavoured to forecast 
what would be the practical effect of the 
Bill when it was passed, also knew, 
although they might not like to say it, 
that there were circumstances prevailing 
at preseut entirely different from 
anything that had _ surrounded or 
affected County Councils or Local Boards 
or other forms of local government that 
had hitherto been adopted in this country. 
Hon. Gentlemen must know that it was 
desirable that there should be some 
special protection for the rights of 
minorities under circumstances such as 
those he had endeavoured to describe. 
He maintained that there would be in 
many parochial elections an absence of 
any general clearly-defined policy that 
would guide men on one side or the other. 
There would be a tendency on the part 
of the employed to go against the em- 
ployer. Difficulties arose in the most 
extraordinary way. When times were 
unusually bad and the weather had been 
unpropitious employers were often sorely 
tried in their tempers and were not able 
to bear themselves towards their neigh- 
bours with the same good nature that 
they otherwise would. He knew many 
instances where the most trivial cireum- 
stance—an unintentional word on the 
part of an individul—had led to the most 
bitter feeling that it had taken years to 
remedy. What was the effect of that 
state of things? To drive men into two 
opposite camps; and in the Village 
Council they would not have the chance 
of one district counteracting against 
another as they had in the County 
Council. They would not have different 
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sorts of men coming forward, but the 
Councillors would be gathered from a 
small area. He maintained that sound 
reasons had been given for asking that 
there should be some form of minority 
representation under this Bill. Though 
where the issues were plain, and the 
areas large, and the number to be elected 
large enough to admit of the return of 
men of all shades of opinion, he had not 
been in favour of exceptional measures, 
he believed that exceptional cireumstances 
existed in this case, and he supported the 
Amendment in the firm and honest belief 
that there was a danger to minorities, 
that if there was to bea fair and just 
system of parochial government the 
minority should be protected, and that 
the course proposed was, on the whole, 
the best and most practical way of carry- 
ing it out. 

Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he 
supported the Amendment. He did not 
base his support on the distinction that 
had been drawn between parochial life 
and that of a county or Parliamentary 
constituency, although he admitted that 
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there was a great deal in the words that 
had fallen from the hon. Member who 


had just sat down. He was himself in 
favour of proportional representation, and 
should like to see it applied even to 
larger areas, but he desired now to urge 
the greater ground that existed for 
applying proportional representation to 
parishes under the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said that the cumulative 
vote would in this instance transfer the 
rights of majorities to minorities. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman include amongst 
the right of majorities the right to deprive 
the minority of all representation what- 
ever, because that would be the result of 
the passing of the Bill as it at present 
stood. The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that he relied upon Mr. Disraeli for that 
dictum. But the Prime Minister, speak- 
ing on the Reform Bill of 1884, owned that 
if they were to aim at an ideal franchise 
they would in all probability have to 
consider the proportional representation 
of' minorities. Against that in dealing 
with Parliamentary elections or éven 
with County Council elections the Prime 


Mr. W. Long 
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Minister argued then, and others had 
argued since, that in the first place the 
system was complex, and that in the 
second place they got a kind of rough 
justice by one-Member constituencies or, 
at most, two-Member constituencies, 
The advantages of the proportional 
system in the case of parish elections 
would be greater than in the case of 
County Councils or Parliamentary elec- 
tions. In Parliamentary elections the 
voter was only called on to decide at 
most between four candidates, and as a 
general rule only between two ; therefore, 
to give up that system in order to intro- 
duce the system of the cumulative 
vote they would make a great sacrifice 
of simplicity and make a serious advance 
towards complexity. But under the 
scheme now in the Bill the operation 
was already somewhat complex. The 
elector had to distribute 15 votes in any 
case. He would have to give his votes 
en bloc, so that they had already what 
might be compared to serutin de liste. 
The voter would have to vote for the 
whole ticket. He would be instructed 
to vote for 15 individuals, and if that 
were the case a majority of one in any 
village would exclude the minority from 
all representation whatever on the Coun- 
cil. All that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin urged was—and 
it was not a very extravagant plea—that 
where in a parish in which the Council 
consisted of 15 Members, one-fifteenth 
wished to put forward certain views that 
they should be allowed to have one re- 
presentative—it came to no more than 
that. Hon. Gentlemen opposite jumped 
to the conclusion that this small majority 
of one-fifteenth would always be the 
landed interest—the rich against the 
poor. But it was just as probable—he 
thought it was more so—that the small 
minority that they wished to see repre- 
sented would be “the party of progress,” 
who wished to see a higher standard of 
sanitation adopted and amenities intro- 
duced into the social life of the village. 
Whatever the small minority, he con- 
tended that it should be allowed to ex- 
press its views on the Parish Council. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he was very sorry that this 
important question had come on at such an 
inconvenient moment, and that -so few 
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Members had had the advantage of hearing 
the able and convincing speech of the 
right hon, Member for Bodmin. No 
answer whatever had been given to the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They had had a speech from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer full of his usual 
jokes and good humour, but he made no 
attempt to seriously grapple with the 
great and important question before them. 
The proposal was nothing new. The 
system proposed was not altogether the 
best, but it was one of which they had 
had a great deal of experience, and which 
had worked satisfactorily. It was to be 
regretted how little mankind would listen 
to the voice of experience. In 1885 a 
Committee of that House inquired care- 
fully into the working of the system. 
Their labours were cut short and they 
made no Report, but the evidence spoke 
for itself. The representatives of the 
Education Wepartment gave strong 
evidence in its favour. So did the Chair- 
men of the principal School Boards of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
others. Mr. Forster gave evidence that 
the suecessful working of his great Act 
had been in no small measure due to the 
cumulative vote. On the other hand, the 
system proposed in the present Bill, the 
scrutin de liste, he denounced as the very 
worst that could possibly be devised. 
Moreover, some system by which minori- 
ties could be represented was even more 
important for these Parish Councils than 
in School Boards. In large cities there 
were differences between different dis- 
tricts. In one there were mainly large 
houses, in another streets of shops, in a 
third workmen’s dwellings ; one district 
might be Church of England, one mainly 
Nonconformist, and a third, say, Roman 
Catholic. In rural parishes there would 
be no such divisions of areas. The pro- 
posal in the Bill would throw the whole 
power into the hands of one class. More- 
over, the tendency of the system in the 
Bill would be to make the elections 
political. If the Amendment were not 
adopted there would be a great deal of 
bitterness and a keen sense of injustice, 
and in the interests of fair play, in the 
desire for the satisfactory working of 
Parish Councils, and in the interests of 
the Bill itself he earnestly hoped that 
the Committee would support the Amend- 
ment. 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that his 
right hon. Friend had said that it had 
been conclusively shown that in School 
Board elections the working of the cumu- 
lative system had been altogether satis- 
factory up to the present time. That 
was a matter upon which he at once 
joined issue with his right hon. Friend. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK: I did not say 
“ altogether” satisfactory. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That was the 
right hon. Gentleman’s expression, I 
believe. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK: I said it was not 
altogether the best, but that it had been 
satisfactory, and I quoted the opinion of 
those who had had experience to that 
effect. 


*Mr.H. H. FOWLER said, that what- 
ever the precise words were he wished to 
deal with this point. He had had ex~ 
perience in School Board elections. He 
had been a member, and had been Chair- 
man of a School Board in an average 
populated borough, and he was also 
familiar with the working of the cumu- 
lative vote in his gigantic neighbour 
Birmingham, and he hoped that before 
the Debate closed his right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham would 
give the Committee the benefit of his ex- 
perience with respect to the effect of the 
eumulative vote’ on the Birmingham 
School Board. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed his opinion on the 
subject on many occasions and with 
considerable force and power. The 
ove advantage of the cumulative vote 
was with reference to the difficulty 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had pointed out, but which 
did not arise in connection with this Bill 
—namely, the religious difficulty. Feel- 
ing that they had to deal in their educa- 
tional system with the conflict between 
the supporters of denominational schools 
and of School Beard schools, it was 
thought reasonable that those who were 


in a minority should have a representa- 
tion on the School Board in order to 


‘protect the interests of certain schools 


and to promote certain views. That 
was ‘the argument by which Mr. ‘Forster 
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justified the cymulative vote. But he 
would like to read to the Committee 
later evidence than that to which the right 
hon. Baronet referred—the evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission of 1888. 
Although that Commission was not a 
Radical one, or one by any means of an 
advanced character, its judgment on this 
matter was well worthy of consideration. 
They said that several witnesses had 
pointed out the anomalies which had 
arisen in the working of the cumulative 
vote within the limits of their own ob- 
servation, specifying, among other 
things, the uncertainty of the result, 
the occasional rejection of valuable 
members of the School Board, the de- 
feat of popular candidates, the election 
of representatives of some popular cry 
outside educational questions, and the 
occasional failure of a majority of voters 
to return to the Board a proportionate 
number of representatives in harmony 
with their views. They went on to say 
that it could not be denied that the 
cumulative vote had certain drawbacks. 
In consequence of the impossibility of the 
electors being able to judge of the pro- 
bable success of particular candidates, 


the tendency was to accumulate votes 
on one candidate instead of distributing 


them among several. That was not a 
very strong testimony in favour of the 
working of the cumulative vote in School 
Board elections. His own personal ex- 
perience was that while the cumulative 
vote, no doubt, had secured a certain 
religious representation which otherwise 
would not have been obtained, yet it 
had prevented the full expression of the 
views of the electors, and they had had, 
again and again, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had pointed out, a minority 
placing its candidate at the head of the 
poll. They had also had combinations 
of small numbers of voters—a small pro- 
portion of the electorate —- putting all 
their votes on one candidate or the 
other, and securing their return. He 
would ask hon. Members who advocated 
this why they did not propose to extend 
this principle to municipal elections, at 
which there were three and four and 
six Councillors returned for one district ? 
His objection to the cumulative vote 
was that it did not secure what it 
claimed to secure. It was advocated by 
the hon, Gentleman opposite, on the 
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ground that, by its means, they would 
put a minority in possession of power. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he had not said 
anything of the kind. What he said 
was that the best method would be to 
give a minority a fair share of represen- 
tation—a totally different thing from 
putting them in power. They had never 
asked that a minority should have con- 
trol, but that they should have a voice 
in the representation. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he 
accepted the correction. He did not 
think the minority would be wiped out 
under a system of single voting. He 
thought the principle that controlled all 
other elections would apply—namely, 
that the good man who was likely to do 


the work best would be the man who 
would be elected. He did not agree as to 
the probability of a certain man being 
voted against although in favour of some 
popular movement, because of a conflict 
as between employer and employed. He 
would read to the House what he con- 
sidered a good illustration of this ques- 
tion from a speech of Mr. John Bright. 
Dealing with this question in one of his 
most powerful speeches in Birmingham, 
Mr. Bright said— 


“ When the Bill was first going through the 
House of Commons, the clause which Mr. Lowe 
proposed was not exactly like his minority 
clause ; if possible, it was a still more absurd 
proposal. It was one which I have already dis- 
cussed here two or three years ago. He pro- 
posed—in his borough, for example—that every 
man should have three votes, and that he should 
give all his three votes to me, or divide them 
among myself and my colleagues, or give them 
to Mr. Sampson Lloyd. What would have been 
the result? It would have been just this: that 
if Mr. Lloyd had been the only candidate on 
the Tory side, and supposing that he could poll 
10,000 votes in Birmingham, if every one gave 
him three votes, he would actually record #0,000 
votes, and therefore, although he was a candi- 
date who only had 10,000 supporters out of 
40,000,ihe might come in’even at the head of the 
poll, That, I think, I once described as remind- 
ing me very much of a donkey race, where the 
last donkey is declared to win. But what did 
Mr. Lowe say about it when he moved his pro- 
position? It was this: he was complaining of 
the democratic and popular character of the 
Bill, and he said, ye ga other arrows have 
been shot : not one remains in the quiver, so 
that if this does not hit there will be nothing 
left but one single uniform franchise to be in- 
trusted to, and left in the hands of, the lowest 
class of society.’” 
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On the grounds he had stated he hoped 
the Committee would not accede to the 
Amendment. It was said that the matter 
had not been argued by the Government, 
but they had argued that it would be an 
unworkable scheme for the purpose for 
which it was brought forward. They 
did not desire that the majority in a 
parish should be deprived of the power to 
which they were entitled. The attempt 
to introduce this new-fangled mode of 
voting into political institutions—be- 
cause if that was good for this con- 
stituency it must be good for other con- 
stituencies—was one which he hoped the 
House would not accede to, and he 
ventured to ask, the subject having been 
now under discussion for some time, that 
the Committee should come to a decision 
upon it. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he thought the proposal before the 
Committee was one which, considering 
the circumstances of the country parishes, 
demanded careful consideration. Much 


had been said about the working of the 
cumulative system in large towns, but 
the circumstances of the country parishes 


were somewhat different. The system had 
worked not unsatisfactorily in most of 
the country School Boards, and as far as 
he knew, the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr, A. Acland) did not at pre- 
sent propose to alter it. He (Mr. 
Hobhouse) thought there were strong 
arguments in favour of applying the 
system to the new constituency which 
was being set up by this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) had asked why it was not pro- 
posed to apply the system to the muni- 
cipal boroughs. The municipal boroughs 
were going institutions, and might be 
fairly content with their present mode of 
voting. In many cases they were 
divided into wards, which made all the 
difference. It was one thing to propose 
to alter the system of election to existing 
institutions, and quite another to propose 
that when an entirely new body was 
being set up in a new area the Committee 
should not consider carefully the best 
mode of voting to be adopted. All who 
had had any experience of Local Adminis- 
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trative Bodies would admit that the 
presence of minorities upon them was 
extremely valuable, that the action of 
uncontrolled majorities was apt some- 
times to be hasty and ill-considered, and 
that it was very desirable to obtain at all 
events a small minority for the purposes 
of criticism and discussion. In the 
County Councils this result was obtained 
by means of the numerous county 
divisions which had been adopted. In 
the parishes there would be nothing of 
the kind. In most of the parishes there 
would be no wards, and there would be 
no system under which a small minority 
could be sure of getting even one repre- 
sentative on an ordinary Parish Council. 
These Councils would not be bodies 
meeting in public, and having everything 
that passed reported. He expected they 
would be more like Committees meet- 
ing in private, and arriving at their 
decisions free from public criticism, and 
almost free from the control of the parish 
meeting. In many country districts in 
his part of England there was a large 
body of Churchmen and a small body of 
Nonconformists. He thought that if 
the whole of the 5, 10, or 15 
Councillors were elected in the ordi- 
nary way the Churchmen’ would 
very often. vote in a body together, 
and the Nonconformists would get no 
representation at all. He should very 
much deprecate such a result. He 
thought it very desirable that there 
should be representatives of all denomina- 
tions on Parish Councils, and that they 
should all have their special wishes 
attended to. In other cases there was a 
strong class feeling in villages, and it 
would be most lamentable if the em- 
ployed, who would everywhere be iu a 
large majority, voted as one class against 
the employer. This might be satisfactory 
at first to hon. Gentlemen of certain 
political opinions, but it would not be 
satisfactory in the long run, nor would 
it tend to make the new institutions 
popular. It would only embitter feel- 
ings, set class against class, and cause 
general complaint and dissatisfaction. 
He did not think the example of the 
School Boards had been quite sufficiently 
attended to. There were not many 
complaints in country parishes with re- 
gard to the constitution of School Boards, 
and when there was an elaborate inquiry 
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into the subject a few years ago the result 
of the deliberations of the Education 
Commission was a recommendation that 
the cumulative system should be continued, 
though it was said there were other sys- 
tems of representation which were really 
more perfect in the abstract. The 
ordinary householder was already per- 
fectly familiar with the cumulative sys- 
tem, and it was ridiculous for anyone to 
say he could not understand it. He felt 
sure that if the Amendment were accepted 
the final working out of the Parish 
Councils would be much more satisfac- 
tory and just to the different classes con- 
cerned. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
had been unable to refrain from laugh- 
ing when the hon. Member who had just 
sat down was painting the sorrows of the 
poor Nonconformist who in a country 
parish would be debarred from represen- 
tation. The Radical plan under such 
circumstances had always been to argue 
and educate and fight until they turned 
their minority into a majority. This 
seemed to him a much better plan than 
to come in as a miserable fag-end with 
the aid of the minority vote. The 
supporters of the Amendment had argued 
the matter entirely on the ground that the 
minority vote secured representation of 
different classes of opinion. He sub- 
mitted that this was not the main point 
Parliament had in view in creating a 
Public Body. The main point was to 
create a machine that would work. In- 
stances had been given with the object 
of showing that the cumulative system 
had worked well on School Boards. He 
was a member of a School Board for 
years, and he would tell the Committee 
what he thought was the fault from an 
executive point of view of the present 
system of cumulative voting, which he 
admitted secured the representation of 
various classes of opinion. In the great 
town to which he referred his Party 
knew they could carry 10 men under an 
ordinary system of election, but they 
knew that if under the cumulative system 
they put up 10 men they would not have 
them all returned. They therefore chose 
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to put up half the number of members of 
the Board plus one, so as to give them 
the smallest majority possible. There- 
fore they put up eight. Their opponents 
put up eight also, and the result was that 
his Party carried their eight, whilst 
their opponents obtained seven seats. 
He admitted that for a deliberative 
machine a proportion of eight to seven 
might be admirable, but a School Board 
was not a deliberative so much as an 
executive machine, and he was of opinion 
that the weakest executive machine one 
could have was oue composed of eight 
men on one side and seven on the other. 
If one member of the majority was about 
there was no chance of doing anything 
except by the casting vote of the Chair- 
man. When it came to executive work, 
such as visiting schools and examining 
parents and children, the minority, in 
those days of bitterness, would not do 
their share of the work. Therefore, so 
far from the cumulative system securing 
an effective Board it provided the most 
powerless machine that could possibly be 
conceived. He had always been in 
favour vf securing on Public Boards a 
majority, with something to spare, in order 
to provide for all the chances of this 
transitory life. He did not believe for a 
moment that it would happen in many 
cases that all the men on one side would 
get on the Council, and all. the men on 
the other side would be left off. 
One hon. Member had said it would 
be asad thing if .a large employer of 
labour failed to get on the Parish 
Council. He (Mr. Storey) would not 
give 2d. for a large employer who could 
not get on the Council. Ifa large em- 
ployer were a decent man, and had sym- 
pathy with his fellow parishioners, he 
would have no difficulty in getting on 
the Council. He did not believe that 
gentlemen opposite would be unable to 
secure election for themselves ; his fear 
was that they would be returned in far 
too great numbers. The fears that had 
been expressed about non-representation 
of minorities were chimerical. Let the 
Committee act in this matter in the old- 
fashioned way ; let the majority, where 
it could, win, and let the minority, where 
it was defeated, teach the people and 
instruct them in their views until they 
could transform themselves into a ma- 
jority. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has an 
idea of representative assemblies which, 
I think, will be known probably to most 
of those who listened to his interesting 
and eloquent speech. He appears to re- 
gard a representative assembly as chiefly 
an executive machine. I have always 


hitherto been old-fashioned enough to} 


regard the representative assembly as 
being, in the first instance at all events, 
a deliberative machine. I am aware 
that there are opinions which are, perhaps, 
losing ground in very influential quar- 
ters; but still, I think there must be 
traces of the old tradition by which it 
was supposed that elected assemblies 
were largely chosen for the purpose of 
discussion, for the purpose of balancing 
argument against argument, and so 
arriving at a better conclusion. The 
hon. Gentleman apparently thinks that 
an elective assembly is like a Cabinet, 
and that, like other such machines, it 
must have at its back a majority so large 
that it may ignore opposite opinions, and 


even any slight defections from its own 


side. I think the hon. Gentleman deeply 
deplored the fact that he once belonged 
to a body which only had a mujority of 
one. He thinks that his Party cannot 
carry out its views with such a narrow 
majority, and he wishes to make provi- 
sion against the natural defections from 
a Party which he described as one of the 
chances of this transitory life. I suppose 
the hon. Gentleman counts himself as 
among the chances of this transitory life 
in the Party of which he is an ornament, 
because, if I remember rightly, he has not 
always been found supporting that Party. 
But, Sir, the hon. Gentleman is really 
fighting against the general tendency of 
popular opinion. The Committee will 
remember that when we were discussing 
the framework of the Reform Bill of 
1884, it was admitted on both sides of 
the House that the principle of minority 
representation was one that ought to be 
interwoven in our electoral scheme, and 
the chief reason why the plan of single- 
Member constituencies was adopted was 
because it was supposed that that plan 
would insure the representation of every 
class and shade of political creed. If 
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the desirability of this was admitted with 
regard to Parliamentary Institutions, the 
problem remains, is it not equally or still 
more desirable in the case of such a 
unit as the parish’ In many cases the 
parish consists of 200 individuals, 90 
per cent. of whom belong to the class 
of agricultural labourers, the remaining 
10 per cent. being made up by the squire, 
the parson, the curate, the Nonconformist 
minister, and the local publicans. Is not 
that a common case. Can you conceive 
any social unit in which minority 
representation is more desirable than a 
unit so constituted ? It does seem to me 
it is absolutely necessary, by some 
machinery, to deal with this particular 
aspect of the question. Some such 
machinery has been devised. To secure 
minority representation my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sussex earlier in the 
evening proposed plural voting, and an 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Rathbone) 
has on the Paper an Amendment to give 
landowners separate representation, 
because they are landowners. But there 
is a grave objection to both these plans 
—namely, that they would distinguish 
in the parochial unit certain persons as 
having special privileges. The hon, 
Member for the Arfon Division of Car- 
narvonshire wishes to give the landlord 
special representation. 


*Mr. RATHBONE: I am providing 
for the cases of the small as well as for 
the large owners. I do not refer to the 
landlord at all. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I confess I 
used the word “landlord” in the sense 
of a man who owned land, and my hon. 
Friend wishes it apparently to be taken 
in the sense of a man who owns large 
quantities of land. He would give the 
owner certain representation as owner ; 
but this Amendment now under discus- 
sion is not to give the landlord as land- 
lord special privileges, but to give such 
privileges to the landlord and farmer 
together. There is something to be said 
in favour of both Amendments ; but, still, 
both have the same defect—namely, 
marking out certain individuals for 
special privileges. I have no abstract or 
pedantic objection to privileges; my 
objection to a privilege is that it generally 
does great injury to the person who 
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possesses it. Because that is my opinion 
I object to the privileges proposed to 
be given. If in one small Parish 
Council there are 15 persons, three or 
four of whom are elected by privilege, 
and the rest by popular vote, the latter 
will inevitably taunt the minority of three 
or four with being the representatives of 
aclass and not of the people, and the 
fact that this charge can be made 
against them will prevent them from 
exercising the legitimate influence 
which they ought to exercise in the 
Parish Council. These are my 
main objections to the two plans to 
which I have referred, but the same 
objections cannot be urged against the 
scheme of my right hon, Friend opposite. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It is open to 
the same objection. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then I do 
not believe the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer understands 
it. It must be evident to the Committee 


that the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin would put 


all electors on the same level. Under it, 
although a man might own the whole 
parish, he would not have a single elec- 
toral privilege over the small lodger in 
some tumble-down tenement in a corner 
of the parish. For the reason that all 
would be on an equality it appears to me 
that there is an intrinsic superiority in 
this plan of minority representation over 
any other artificial scheme that can be 
suggested. Of course, there are objec- 
tions to it, as there are to every plan. I 
cannot, however, say that it is open to 
the objection urged by the President of 
the Local Government Board, who quoted 
speeches of Mr. Bright and other eminent 
authorities to show that, under certain 
circumstances, a man with a minority of 
votes would be returned at the head of 
the poll. This is not, however, a ques- 
tion of being returned at the head or at 
the bottom of the poll, but of who is re- 
tnrned. The man returned at the head 
of the poll is elected by the party who, 
under this system, least understands the 
method of organising its votes. The 
point of importance is that every class 
and section should be represented in pro- 
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| portion to the representation which it 


bears to the community. The objection 
to the School Board vote is that it gives 
an undue chance to the crotcheteer and 
the faddist. No doubt many School 
Boards are unduly oppressed by the 
presence of faddists, and of all faddists the 
educational faddist is probably the most 
tiresome. But I do. not think that in 
parochial matters there will be much 
scope for the faddist. I do not believe 
in the existence of the working men 
with a special fad for some system of 
drainage, or with an abnormal contrivance 
for the water supply, or even particular 
views about playgrounds. Even if here 
and there some village faddist does be- 
come a terrible bore, that is an evil that 
all representative assemblies have to put 
up with. It is an unfortunate inci- 
dent of our existence as representatives, 
but I do not think it would militate 
against the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. I do beg the 
Government to hesitate before rejecting 
this Amendment. If they do, their 
scheme will end in having a Village 
Council in which rates are paid by about 
10 per cent. of all the people allowed to 
vote, and they may in these cases even 
have a body in which the whole of the 
rates may be voted by people who do not 
pay a farthing towards them. I put it to 
the Committee. Is that tolerable? Is 
it a scheme which any sane man can 
adopt for himself? Is it a scheme 
which honest men can ever adopt 
for the affairs of other people? 
Let us take the precaution which offers 
against that unhappy result. It is a 
plan well understood wherever it has 
been tried, and which, while it may have 
its defects, at any rate does not possess 
the fault for which nothing is a remedy 
—namely, that of returning to the Parish 
Council a number of individuals who 
have nothing whatever to do with pro- 
viding the finances for the parish work, 
and which may exclude, by some unhappy 
accident, every element calculated to lead, 
with judgment and moderation, the 
deliberations of these Councils, which 
you are with so light a heart setting up. 
Let us, at all events, adopt some plan by 
which we might insure to the Parish 
Council of the future that every class 
shall be represented, without conferring 
invidious distinctions and futile privileges 
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on special classes and special sections of 
the community. 


*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he had for a great many years 
taken a deep interest in this subject, and 
he did not regret the time occupied in its 


discussion. While he did not feel inclined 
to vote for this proposal, he would, if it 


had been modelled more on the lines of | 


the scheme of Mr. Thomas Hare, hail 
felt compelled to support it. The present 
proposal was, if without giving offence 
he might use an offensive yet expressive 
term, a sort of bastard system. The 
system of cumulative voting was objec- 
tionable, because it was anti-democratic 
and led to such a waste of voting power, 
as was seen in the case of the first 
Marylebone School Board election, when 
he was a candidate running with Miss 
Garrett and Professor Huxley, and when 
something like 30,000 votes were wasted 
upon the lady. Indeed, it had been cal- 
culated that had those votes been 
properly distributed a majority of the 
seven candidates actually returned 
would not have been elected. A 
fear had been expressed by one or two 
hon. Members that the labourers in the 


rural districts would swamp the votes of | 


the wealthy or propertied classes. Similar 
fears were entertained when the suffrage 
was largely extended by the last Reform 
Bill, and a deputation waited on the late 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli to point 
out the danger. But he now held, as he 
then argued, that not the slightest danger 
of the kind was to be apprehended. He 
believed the propertied classes would be 
represented on the Parish Councils just 
as they had been on other Public 
Bodies. He should be glad if “ Hodge” 
would elect men of his own type, but he 
had no hope of this taking place, at least 
for many years to come. He could only 
repeat, that had some scheme on the lines 
of Hare’s system been proposed he should 
have felt bound to vote for it, but the 
cumulative system of voting was an im- 
perfect and clumsy attempt to secure a 
representation of all interests, it was not 
calculated to produce the results desired 
for it, and consequently he could not 
support it. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 186 ; 
Noes 114.—(Division List, No. 326.) 
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*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) moved— 

In page 2, line 7, after the word “ elected,” 
to insert the words, “ but subject to the provi~ 
sions of this Act respecting the separate repre- 
sentation of ownership and other voters.” 

That Amendment, which was the first of 
a series, the foundation of which was the 
direct division of the rates between owners 
and occupiers, would meet many of the 
| objections which had been urged against 
| the last Amendment, and he ventured to 

claim for it the votes of many who had 
{spoken against that Amendment. He 
claimed the vote of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for his Amendment did not 
propose to give minorities rights of ma- 
jorities ; and he claimed the vote of the 
Leader of the Opposition, for the object 
of the Amendment was not to give 
privileges to any one class, but to bring 
home to every class their duties. He was 
convineed, as the result of the experi- 
ence of a long life spent in active service, 
that Englishmen might be relied upon in 
99 out of 100 cases to perform their 
duties if they were brought home to 
them. But if busy men were left to seek 
out their duties for themselves, he was 
afraid they would often omit to perform 
| those duties unless their attention was 
called to them. The Amendment, as he 
had said, was the first of a series, of which 
the foundation was the direct division of 
rates between owners and occupiers, with 
which was naturally connected that of the 
constituency which was to elect Parish 
Councils. In his opinion, it was a most 
important point, for the good manage- 
ment of the work of the Parish 
and District Councils and the Poor Law, 
/and security against waste, hinged upon 
_ these local Parish and District Councils 
being fully representative of the good 
| sense and experience of the whole com- 
/munity. All classes must join in the 


| work, if it was to be well done ; and our 











| system should be such as would induce, 
nay, almost force, them to do so. He 
thought he could prove that his Amend- 
ment would affect this: that they would 
tend to concentrate knowledge and ex- 
perience on the work of local government, 
and to safeguard the administration of it 
from extravagance and waste. He had 
been himself a working Guardian for about 
30 years, and was indeed the oldest Guar- 
dian in the large parish of Liverpool. But 
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he had not contented himself with the 
experience thus gained, but have sought 
information from the most experienced of 
our Poor Law officials and Inspectors ; 
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tatives took the most active share in 
local government. Again, in Ireland the 
importance of this was well and generally 
recugnised by men who differed on almost 


from all those he could reach who were everything else. In sitting for three 
interested in all the work of Poor Law | years on the Committee on Local Govern- 
reform in our own country and from the | ment and Taxation for Ireland, nothing 
relief and local government systems of | struck him so much as that every wit- 
other countries. His Amendment would | ness, whether summoned hy the land- 
not in any way interfere with the abo-| owners on that Committee or the 
lition of the plural vote. All persons |Home Rulers, advocated, as one of the 
might be elected on the principle of objects to be aimed at, the inducing 
“One Man One Vote,” and at least more men of wealth and leisure to take 
four-fifths of the Governing Body will | their share in local government. Only 
be chosen by the democratic part | so recently as the discussion on the Bill 
of the electorate, who had the over-| on local government, introduced by the 


whelming preponderance of voting power. 
The owners would have to depend, not 
on their votes, but on the influence 
which they naturally possess when they 
place their wider range of experience and 


| right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
| Opposition, when Chief Secretary for 
| Ireland, speaking on different days of 
the discussion and independently, two of 
the ablest Leaders of the Nationalist 


leisure at the disposal of the locality | Party in Ireland, the hon. Member for 
and work heartily with their colleagues.' Kerry and the hon. Member for Louth, 
Such co-operation of ex officio Guar- | objecting to the plan of the right hon. 
dians was most heartily valued and | Gentleman for obtaining this object, 


welcomed by the elected Guardians and | actually proposed to divide the rates 
did not excite the smallest jealousy. | between owners and occupiers, and give 
Now he would point out that the part of | the owners direct representation of one- 
the Bill with which his Amendment half on the Governing Body, contending 


dealt, to say the least of it, was as it 
stood, without his Amendment, a leap in 


the dark ; and in the case of from one- | 


third to one-half of the Unions it would 
oust the very men whom their Boards 
(though consisting overwhelmingly in 
numbers of elected Guardians) had elected 
as their Chairman. Could they have a 
more striking proof of the good work 
such men had done, or of the good in- 
fluence they had, than the fact that they 
had not only not aroused jealousy, but had 
gained the hearty confidence of their 
elected colleagues? He ventured to say 
that any one who had studied Poor Law 
administration, not confining his atten- 
tion to his own parish only, but had got 
information from our most experienced 
Inspectors and administrators, knew the 
value and knew in England the diffi- 
culty of getting owners, men of leisure 
and patriotism, to take regularly their 
share of the work as Guardians. This 
difficulty did not exist in Scotland, 
and why? There the rates were di- 
vided between owners and occupiers, 
and the owners had direct represen- 
tation of the Local Governing Bodies ; 
and there the owners and their represen- 


Mr. Rathbone 


| that taxation and representation should 
| go together. That would be too much, 
‘in his opinion, as they would not find 
enough owners to work steadily, and the 
one-fifth that he proposed would havemore 
influence for good and avoid jealousy. 
He was quite certain that the legitimate 
influence of owners in local government 
would be very much greater if they con- 
sisted of a small minority, and had to 
trust to their position and knowledge and 
wider experience to influence their col- 
leagues than if they had the voting power. 
There was a serious fear on the part of 
those who had taken an active part in 
the administration of the Poor Law that 
by the proposals of the Bill as it stood 
they were risking a return to the vicious 
system which existed previous to 1834 
in the Poor Law. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sorry to 
interrupt my hon. Friend, but I must rise 
to Order, because I submit the question 
of the Poor Law which my hon, Friend 
is now raising is not in any way concerned 
with the clause under discussion. Most 
of the remarks of my hon. Friend are 
directed to the 19th clause of the Bill, 
which provides who are to be the electors 
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of the Guardians of the parish. What 
we are now dealing with is simply the 
parochial electors of the parish meeting, 
and I submit that a discussion on the 
Poor Law is outside the clause. 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH: I would 
submit, on the point of Order, that the 
clause under discussion defines the quali- 
fication of the parochial elector, and that 
therefore the hon. Member is in Order. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir J. Gorp- 
smip) thought the hon. Member would 
be out of Order in going into the details 
of the Poor Law; he is in Order in re- 
ferring to the Poor Law as an illustration 
of the qualifications of those who should 
be represented at the parish meeting. 

*Mr. RATHBONE said, that he could 
not take his illustrations from the Parish 
Council, because they did not exist; and 
accordingly he referred to the Poor Law. 
He would ask the Committee to consider 
whether these fears were exaggerated. 
They were shared by all he knew who 
had worked long and perseveringly at 
the reform of Poor Law administration. 
He would earnestly ask the attention of 
the Committee while he stated how, within 
his own knowledge, wheu he should have 
thought the danger would have been at 
its minimum, it did exist, it did reduce 
the wages of a class who could least bear 
such reduction, and now, by a somewhat 
wider experience than would be possessed 
by men who had not large business or 
leisure to acquire information beyond 
their own district, it was successfully 
dealt with. In his attendance as a 
Guardian at the relief quorums in Liver- 
pool, he found that women with large 
families, especially girls, furnished one 
of the largest sources of pauperism, one 
of the most dangerous and difficult to 
deal with. His business, which was a 
somewhat varied one, brought to his 
knowledge, when he was studying this 
question, that within 30 miles of them 
in the manufacturing districts they could 
not start machinery which required the 
labour of just such families. The fact 
was that the demand in Liverpool was 
much more for the labour of men, and in 
the manufacturing districts of women 
and children. He therefore engaged a 
gentleman who had some time to spare 
to go round for him and arrange with 
correspondents in places where manu- 
facturing was increasing to advise their 
Charity Organisation Society of vacancies 
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for employment. He then arranged that 
the Charity Organisation Society should 
send one of their best agents to attend 
the meetings of the relief quorums on the 
parish, and take charge, on his behalf, of 
any families who were suitable, and 
to find employment for them, with 
adequate wages, in the manufacturing 
districts ; and further, they arranged that 
their superintendent of outdoor relief 
should go over carefully with the re- 
lieving officers the relief lists and select 
all those families who were suitable for 
employment in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. They migrated, in about two 
years, 1,100 persons, and all these, except 
a few inveterate paupers, whose only 
place was the workhouse, remained and 
prospered. The manufacturers to whom 
they went lent them money to pay for 
furniture, and repaid to them their fare ; 
so that the cost to him was small of 
removing these poor people from pauper- 
ism, and being a burden on the rate- 
payers of Liverpool. That was not all, 
and it was to this point that he wished 
particularly to direct the attention of the 
Committee; at the end of two years 
from that time he heard constant com- 
plaints of the difficulty of getting char- 
women, and that they had to pay for a 
very common charwoman 2s. a day and 
her food. He could not at first believe 
that it could have arisen from so ap- 
parently insufficient a cause as the re- 
moval of 300 or 400 of that class 
from the labour market in Liverpool ; and, 
out of the 1,100 migrated, there were 
not more than 300 or 400 heads of 
families who were working in Liverpool, 
though three times that number of the 
family were wage-earners where they 
sent them. He asked their chief re- 
lieving officer and others for an explana- 
tion, and he could find no other than 
that the removal of 300 or 400 beyond 
the number of those who were char- 
women, and in similar occupations in 
Liverpool, had not only put those re- 
moved into cireumstances of comfort and 
independence, but had raised the wages 
of the whole of this large class, than 
whom no class deserved more their 
sympathy, and if necessary their help, 
but whom they were crushing down 
from independence into pauperism by the 
relief they were giving to keep them 
there, instead of assisting them to go 
where they wanted. But when he came 


3 R 
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to consider his experience as a merchant, 
he remembered that it was quite in ac- 
cordance with the rules of supply and 
demand. But the Committee might ask, 
how does that apply to the Amendment 
before them? It did apply very di- 
rectly and decisively. They in Liver- 
pool had an admirable set of Guardians, 
nearly all consisting of men chosen for 
some special qualification which made them 
useful in some part of the management 
of the great and varied concerns of the 
parish of Liverpool, anxious to be 
careful of the ratepayers’ money, but 
at the same time anxious to give 
relief where it ought to be given. But 
if they had not had one or two men who, 
from experience and leisure, were led to 
study these questions on other than mere 
local experience or grounds, they should 
have continued to waste the ratepayers’ 
money, and to injure and depress a large 
class peculiarly deserving of their 
thoughtful care. If such a thing could 


happen in a town like Liverpool, with 
its large variety of experience, energy, 
and public spirit, must it not be the case 
that other places with less advantages in 
this respect must be led, if they deprived 


them of those who had already experi- 
ence of these dangers, and if they did not 
do their best to provide as far as they 
could, on all those Local Bodies, men 
whose wealth, and leisure, and experi- 
ence, not principally local, might show 
them these dangers—was it not likely 
they might be led to that most dangerous 
of all mistakes, injudicious outdoor relief, 
depressing wages, and the industrious, 
and creating pauperism and demoralisa- 
tion. He entreated the Government and 
the Committee not to remove the existing 
safeguards without producing a substi- 
tute, and the substitute he proposed 
was the natural and logical one. 
It did enact a much needed act of jus- 
tice, for it would relieve the occupiers, 
who were the most numerous and the 
least wealthy portion, from an unjust 
share of local taxation, and it was re- 
quired in the interests of the owners, for 
it would bring home to them before it 
was too late the danger of the undue 
growth of debt, which, as he showed in 
his speech on the Second Reading, might 
under this Bill and previous Acts in- 
volve a 6s. 8d. rate, simply for interest 
and repayment of debt, the locality 
having to bear besides all the current ex- 
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penses of the administration of its local 
government. It did not matter how 
small the representation was, if it forced 
owners to appoint representatives who 
would be in a position to warn the Ad- 
ministrative Bodies against waste and 
jobbery. He quite agreed that many of 
those whom they would put on the new 
Administrative Bodies as representatives 
of the working men would be a valuable 
addition to these bodies, especially on the 
side of initiation and progress, but there 
would be risk of their committing, from 
want of experience, the same mistakes 
that had been committed before, and by 
inadvertence and good nature, while 
anxious to do their very best, they might 
miss the warnings of experience. The 
Amendments he proposed were perfectly 
simple, and would not in any way over- 
load the Bill, though they were necessary 
to complete it. They were mainly taken 
from the Rating and Local Government 


‘Bill introduced by the late Chancellor of 


the Exchequer when he was President 
of the Poor Law Board in 1871, and did 
not interfere with existing contracts; and 
though the representation be only one- 
fifth, they would have done enough in 
ensuring the representation of men of 
leisure and wide experience on the Local 
Governing Body ; and, combined with 
the division of the rate, they would have 
supplied the necessary safeguards. But 
let them not plunge into the unknown 
without some such safeguards. He 
would like to say one word as to the 
bearings of his proposal on the passage 
of the present Bill. As now one of the 
oldest Members of the House, and a most 
attentive observer of its proceedings, he 
did not think it possible to carry this 
Bill in any reasonable or practicable 
time, ualess they met in some way the 
just fears of those who believed that as it 
stood it would disorganise and demoralise 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
And, surely, the sooner they removed 
these fears the better for the chances of 
a good Bill, and of passing it into law ; 
for, if those fears were allayed, not only 
would they not have obstruction, but he 
believed they would be astonished 
at the rapidity with which they 
could deal with the whole matter. 
They would obtain, he believed, the cor- 
dial support of all classes to pass this 
as a good measure into law. One word as 
to the objections that had been brought 
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against these Amendments. He was told 
that they were reactionary. He thought 
he might venture to claim that uo man in 
that House had worked longer or more 
earnestly to push forward the reform 
of local administration than he had. 
When, in co-operation with his friends 
the hon. Member for Bedford and the 
right hon. Member for Halifax, they 
.tried, nearly 25 years ago, to draw atten- 
tion to the rapid increase of the demands 
made on their system of local govern- 
ment, and the increasing expenses and 
debt, they were told that, while it was 
most desirable that the system should 
be formed and simplified, they had no 
foree behind them to carry the matter ; 
and the failure of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1871 to carry out his 
reforms showed that there was only too 
much truth in this. But they were 
convinced that if people only knew what 
was going on around them, and the 
rapidity with which the matter was pro- 
gressing, there would be no want of such 
forces. So they set themselves to work, 
and with the assistance of Mr. R. S. 
Wright, now Mr. Justice Wright, a clear, 
concentrated, and complete statement of 
the then state and progress of their local 
government, taxation, and debt was pro- 
duced. What they must be careful of 
was that while we gave new life and 
energy by the infusion of more democracy 
into their local government system, they 
did not, on the other hand, inflict a great 
damage by launching the new bodies 
deprived of the experience and safe- 
guards which were gradually won, and 
endangering, in the case of the Poor 
Law, their local administration. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 7, after the word “elected,” to 
insert the words “ but subject to the provisions 
of this Act respecting the separate representation 
of ownership and other votes.” —(.MVr. Rathbone.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sure, 
Sir, that nobody who takes an interest in 
local government, and certainly not those 
who are the responsible friends of this 
Bill, can forget or overlook the great 
services performed to local govern- 
ment by my hon. Friend many years 
ago; and an admirable book of which 
my hon. Friend was the real author, 
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although not the nominal author, upon 
the subject put the country under a debt 
of gratitude to him. ‘Therefore, any 
remarks of his are entitled to and will 
receive most careful attention. I should 
like during the two or three minutes that 
remain to ask my hon. Friend to look at 
what his Amendment really is. The 
House has already decided that the paro- 
chial electorate shall consist of the 
persons who are on the Local Govern- 
ment Register of electors and on the 
Parliamentary Register of electors. The 
House bas not yet decided, nor is the 
question before the House at the present 
time, that those parochial electors shall 
elect Guardians. That is a question 
which will come upon Clause 19. That 
clause contains provisions for the election 
and qualification of Guardians. It would 
be out of Order, I submit, to discuss 
that question now, but when we reach 
Clause 19 we will deal with it. We are 
now on Sub-section 2— 

“That each parochial elector may at any 
parish meeting, or at any poll consequent 
thereon, give one vote and no more, on any 
question, or in the case of an election, for each 
of any number of persons not exceeding the 
number to be elected.” 

I understand my hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment to be that the parochial electors 
voting at a parish meeting, and voting 
upon the questions of expenditure in the 
parish, are to be divided into two classes ; 
that ifour-fifths of them are to be the 
ordinary parochial electors and one-fifth 
are to be electors representing the owner 
voters. But I think my hon. Friend 
has forgotten that we have retained the 
owner voter. There was a Division on 
it last night, and by a very consider- 
able majority it was decided that the 
freehokler should have the right 
to vote. Therefore, my hon. Friend’s 
Amendment is reduced simply to the 
question whether the owner voter is to 
be put into a separate class, and whether 
that class—whether it consists of 1-5th, 
or 1-20th, or 1-100th of the electorate—is 
to nominate one-fifth of the parochial 
electors. ‘That would be a case of plural 
voting or of minority voting, which 
would be more objectionable than other 
plans which the House has already re- 
jected. It would create invidious dis- 
tinctions and cause futile divisions. I 
say candidly that I would prefer the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin, and would rather have the 
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cumulative vote than divide the con- 
stituencies in the way my hon. Friend 
proposes. I am anxious that men of 
property, leisure, culture, and influence 
should take a prominent share in the 
work of parochial government, and 1 
believe the best course for them to take 
is to enter the Parochial Council in the 
same way in which they enter this 
House—by means of the votes of the 
constituencies, and not by the aid of 
fancy franchises. When we come to con- 
sider the 10th clause I shall be happy to 
work out with my hon, Friend the ques- 
tion of the Parish Council incurring a 
debt which would represent 6s. 8d. in the 
£1. I th'nk he has not read my Amend- 
ment of limitation on the Paper. If he 
works the matter out, I think he will see 
that the extreme rate a parish could be 
called upon to pay is not 6s. 8d. but 6d. 
But that is not the ground upon which I 
ask the Committee to reject the Amend- 
ment. I say nothing about the strong 
arguments my hon. Friend has used about 
the Poor Law. Ido not wish to under- 
rate that question at all, but the 
proper time for the discussion of 


that question will be when the 19th 


clause is considered, which not only 
creates the parochial electorate, but deals 
with the very words in the Amendment— 
namely, that “‘ each elector may give one 
vote aud no more.” What we are dealing 
with now is the Parochial Council, and 1 
must ask the Committee to adhere to the 
decision expressed over and over again 
that there shall be one uniform constitu- 
ency, “ One Man One Vote.” 

Sir M. HICKS BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I certainly agree with the observa- 
tions which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the attention that ought 
to be paid to any words that fall from the 
hon. Member for Carnarvonshire upon 
this subject. I think he has done ser- 
vice to-night in calling the atiention of 
the Committee to the effect of certain 
proposals of the Bill. It is impossible 
for us adequately to discuss this question 
in the few minutes that remain, and I 
rise simply for the purpose of asking the 
right hon. Gentleman a question on one 
very important part of his observations. 
Certainly I have understood that it was 
an important part of this Bill that there 
should be one Register of parochial 
electors, both for parochial elections 
and for Poor Law elections. Now I 
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understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that all he desires to do by this 
clause is to establish a Register of 
electors for parochial election, and that 
when we come to the 19th clause, which 
deals with the Register of electors for 
Poor Law purposes, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are quite open to Amendments, 
which may alter that Register so as to 
make it an entirely different Register, 
and arranged on a different principle to 
that which they have laid down for 
parochial elections. What I am anxious 
to know is, is that the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman or not ? Because 
if it is not his position, I really do not 
understand his objection to the discussion 
of the question at this stage. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will be able to 
give us an answer. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have 
already settled in this clause who the 
parochial elector is to be. Now we are 
on the sub-section dealing with the mode 
in which he is to vote at the parish 
meetings. In Clause 19 it is proposed 
that the parochial electors shall be the 
electors of the Guardians, and the 
Government have no intention of pro- 
posing Amendments to that clause. It 
is for the House to propose Amend- 
ments to it. It is for the House to 
say whether they will accept the parochial 
electorate or not for Poor Law purposes. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress ; 
again To-morrow. 


to sit 


ADVERTISEMENTS BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Caine, Bill to prohibit 
Advertisements in public places in Rural 
Districts, ordered to be brought im by Mr. 
Caine, Mr. Curzon, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. 
Benn, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Birrell, and Mr. 
Jacob Bright. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 468.] 


NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION, 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to make pro- 
vision for the Redemption of the New Three 
Pounds Ten Shillings Per Centum Annuities, 
and to authorise the payment, out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, of remuneration to the Banks 
of England and Ireland for their trouble and 
expense in connection therewith.—(Sir J. T. 
Hibbert.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Hcuse adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 





Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 22nd November 1893. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress, 21st November.] 
[FIFTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2 (Parish meetings). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 7, after the word “elected,” to 
insert the words “ but subject to the provisions 
of the Act respecting the separate representation 
of ownership and other voters.”—(Wr. Rath- 
bone.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, the Amendment before the 
Committee raised a very important sub- 
ject, which must be fully considered by 
the Committee, and it was just as well 
that it should be considered on this 
Amendment as on a subsequent clause, as 
suggested by the President of the Local 
Government Board. The question was, 
how far and in what way owners of 
property should be represented on Parish 
and District Councils. It was generally 
admitted by the Committee that owners 
of property bore a, considerable share of 
local taxation, and it had also been 
admitted that they ought to have 
representation on Parish and District 
Councils. The Government had re- 
cognised this claim by taking the 
Parliamentary Register, which comprised 
owners of property, as one of the 


Registers on which the elections should | 


take place. The question, therefore, 
narrowed itself down into the way in 
which effect should be given to the 
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| principle, and the extent to which repre- 
sentation of owners should be embodied 
in the Bill. The Government proposed 
to mix the owners up with the other 
voters, and to give them votes in the 
| selection of the people who were to sit on 
| these Councils. The hon. Member for 
| Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) proposed 
that there should be a separate set of 
representatives for owners, and that they 
should be elected by owners in a separate 
list. Such a proposal, of course, if agreed 
to, would involve a considerable change 
|in the Bill. As far as the Government 
| proposition was concerned, he could not 
help thinking that the representation of 
the owners would depend very much on 
the influence the owners might be able to 
exercise as voters upon the rest of the 
voting community. Possibly that might 
‘in these days be the only recognised 
legitimate voice which owners ought to 
| possess. But, assuming that to be 
so, it would be necessary to take 
care that all the owners were on 
the list. He was not at all 
sure that the Parliamentary Register 
would give anything like the number of 
owners who ought to vote for Parish and 
District Councils. Take the case of 
| London. The voters for the Parish 
Councils would be the voters for the 
Boards of Guardians—— 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not think it 
is in Order on this Amendment to discuss 
the election of Poor Law Guardians. 

That will come on Clause 19. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, it was not 
his intention to dwell upon that subject, 
but only to illustrate his argument by 

| referring to it. In London the Parlia- 
mentary Register, so far as owners were 
concerned, would comprise in the 
| main only the freeholders ; but under the 
| leasehold system there were an enormous 
| number of property owners in London 
| other than the freeholders. If, therefore, 
| all the owners of property were to have 
| votes, it would be necessary to make 
| some special provision to enable those 
who had leasehold interests to be put on 
the Register. 

Tur PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
| GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
| Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
sorry, Mr. Mellor, to have to rise to 

38 
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Order ; but I would point out that there | 
is no provision in the Bill for parish 
meetings in London. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : That is so. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he could 
not help thinking that it would be a 
most convenient thing that this point 
should be discussed onthe present Amend- 
ment. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot permit 
a discussion of that kind. We have so 
much to do that it is impossible to allow | 
any irrelevant discussion. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON 
that the votes of oceu- 

Register would to a 


went on 


to point out 
piers on the 
large extent swamp the property vote, 
and that unless precautions were taken 
to provide that all property interests 
were represented on it, the owners of 
property would not get their fair repre- 


sentation. He quite sympathised with 
the object of the hon. Member for Car- 
narvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), but was 
afraid that the proposal he made was 
impracticable. The only way he (Mr. 
Bolton) could think of for pretecting the 
owners and for securing to them some full 
control, was to provide that any large ex- 
penditure, inflicting heavy taxation or debt 
upon a parish, must receive the approval 
of a certain proportion of the voters— 
two-thirds, or three-fourths, or four- 
fifths: when the votes of the property- 
owners would probably be effective to 
prevent extravagance. The Government 
itself had conceded the principle of this 
by an Amendmert which stood later on 
the Paper. There was a_ proposal 
in the Bill with reference to the adop- 
tion of certain Acts of Parliament. 
The Bill proposed that these Acts of 
Parliament should be a lopted by a bare 
majority, but the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the measure had put down 
an Amendment providing that a majority 
of three-fourths should be requisite to 
adopt them. He would suggest that a 
majority of three-fourths should be 
required for any expenditure beyond a 
limit which the House should fix. 


*THe CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. | 
Member is travelling altogether outside 
the Amendment. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


‘similar changes if 
io other parts 
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Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he was 
merely suggesting an alternative to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Carnar- 
[ Cries of “ Order!” ] While 
he entirely sympathised with the hon, 
Member in his desire to protect the pro- 
perty interests of those who would be 
largely affected by the Bill, he could not 
help thinking that the hon. Member had 
suggested a mode of dealing with the 
matter which was impracticable. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, he trusted he 


vonshire. 


would be able to speak on the Amend- 
ment without offending against the Rules 
of Order. He must admit, however, that 
many of them felt in an extremely diffi- 
cult position with regard to the discus- 
sion of the Amendment, because they 
could not feel otherwise than that the 
case must be regarded more or less as a 
whole —[Mr. T. H. Bourton: Hear, 
hear! ]—and that an Amendment very 
often has great influence on other clauses 
of thei Bill. For instance, it would be 
out of Order on the present Amendment 
to discuss Clause 19. Yet that clause 
was closely connected with Clause 2, 
and, knowing the power of the Govern- 
ment, hon. Members could not but fear 
that any changes made in one clause 
must necessarily react upon another, 
which was closely tied up with it. He 


‘was sure that under the circumstances 


the Chairman would give them as much 


flicence as he considered to be equita- 


ble, and no more. He trusted that those 
in charge of the Bill would not interfere 
more than they thought absolutely neces- 
sary to request decisions on points of 
Order, because really it was impossible 
to discuss a question of this kind without 
looking at three points. It was unfor- 
tunate that the subject was so large; it 
was unfortunate that they would not see 
what the effect of it would be on other 
parts of the Bill; but, as it was so, there 
were three points they had to consider— 
namely, what the effect of the clause 
would be on other clauses of the Bill, the 
precise effect of the clause itself, and 
also the precedent they would set by 
this clause, and how it would act upon 
they were made 
of the Constitution. 
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He felt great difficulty in moving under 
the circumstances without referring to 
some of those areas from which the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would wish to exclude them, but, as he 
had said, he would do his best not to 
trespass upon any forbidden ground. 
The hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment was entitled to ask him to 
say a few words on this occasion in 
regard to the representation of owners, 
because the hon. Member could quote 
him as having not on one occasion only, 
but on many occasions, advocated the 
representation of owners. From the 
manner in which the hon. Member had 
been received by most sections of the 
House, he gathered that it would be 
admitted that the hon. Member had 
brought forward this question from as 
deep a conviction as he had ever held on 
any social or economic problem with 
which he had been associated. The hon. 
Member saw in the Amendment vital 
issues affecting not only local finance, 
but the general relations of local govern- 
ment to good administration and a fair 
co-operation of different interests. <A 
greater subject could scarcely be sub- 
mitted to the House. The hon. Member 
saw that this was an occasion on which, 
if he could secure the adoption of his 
Amendment, it would take root in the 
minds of the people of the country and 
cf Members of the House, and react on 
other questions. There was nothing in 
the proposal essentially anti-democratic 
in any way. 
advanced Liberal, and he (Mr. Goschen) 
trusted the Amendment would not be 
treated as if it was anti-Liberal or anti- 
democratic. He had been reminded, 
incidentally, of what took place in regard 
to the matter in 1871. The Act of 1871 
was the lineal ancestor of the present 
measure, There were many respects in 
which the present Bill did not reproduce 
the features of its ancestor, but, at all 
events, there was sufficient analogy to 
make it appropriate that some few points 
should be briefly put before the Com- 
mittee as affecting the Amendment. He 
(Mr. Goschen) was the organ of the Go- 
vernment of that day, and he spoke as 
follows in 1871 :— 


“T have now, I believe, explained to the 


the Government, except one—namely, that in 


The hon. Member was an | 
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reference to the representation of owners. Th® 
Government have had to weigh the various 
modes by which representation cf owners might 
be secured. The following alternatives were 
before them:—Plurality of voting, the cumu- 
lative vote, or the selection of a certain number 
of owners by a constituency also composed of 
owners. None of these alternatives commended 
themselves to the Government. Plural voting 
has become generally discredited, and owners 
have not exercised much influence under it 
owing to the defects in registration. Again, 
the plurality of voting is incompatible with the 
ballot for obvious reasons. As regards the 
cumulative vote, the Government feel that 
much is to be said in its favour. Whatever 
may be its demerits in Party conflicts, it appears 
to secure that variety of representation which 
is peculiarly to be desired in local government. 
But I freely admit that many objections may be 
urged against it, and the Government have 
resolved to look in another direction for the 
means of giving representation to the owner. 
It is proposeé that on every Board spending 
local funds there shall be a certain proportion 
of Justices or of owners, and that, to secure that 
proportion, the chairman of the Parochial 
Boards of the parishes comprised in the area 
to be represented should e!ect so many owners 
as, with the Justices, should make up one-third 
of the Representative Boar.” 


Those proposals were made not by a 
Conservative Administration, but by a 
Government of which the present Prime 
Minister was at the head, and of which 
Mr. John Bright, Lord Kimberley, and 
Lord Ripon were Members. He men- 
tioned this to show that 20 years ago, at 
all events, it was not considered re- 
actionary to make proposals of this kind. 
In those days some such proposals were 
deemed to be necessary, but times had 
since mamhed very fast. The position 
now was hot the same as then. It was 
not the same in two senses. Was it 
more necessary then, or was it more neces- 
sary now, that some precaution of this 
kind should be taken? If we spoke of 
the necessity of the case he thought it 
would be equally great now to what it 
was 20 years ago. At that time the 
doctrine of compulsory purchase and 
expropriation of property, not for the 
benefit of the community, but in favour 
of the individual, had not in any degree 
taken hold of the mind of the Prime 
Minister. In fact, the doctrine was not 
then in the range of practical polities. 
There were many burning questions 
before the country to-day which had not 
been touched at that time. The phrase 


| 66 . — ” 
House all the main points in the proposals of | the classes and the masses” had not 


then received the authority now given to 
38 2 
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it. There was not the same idea that 
there would be a conflict between owners 
and occupiers; there had not been that 
appeal to the cupidity of classes which 
sometimes now formed the stock-in-trade | 
of many politicians. [Cries of “Oh!”] | 
He was sorry if he had made a strong | 
remark, but he thought there were many | 
things floating in the air which would | 
fairly bear that interpretation. He was 
not alluding to any hon. or right hon. 
Gentleman in the House. He would 
say, at all events, that at that time no 
such speeches were made denouncing the 
parson and the squire as were delivered 
from the Treasury Bench the other day. 
Such doctrines had not yet reached the 
Treasury Bench, and the whole question 
was treated from a different point of 
view. The suggestion at that time was 
to induce the owners to take some in- 
terest in parish affairs. That was the one 
point in the view of the politicians of 
that day. Far from the owners then | 
exercising too great a power, they were | 
in many cases neglectful of their duties 
in local affairs. The parishes were not 
sufficiently well administered ; and, there- 
fore, the endeavour of the Government of 
that day was to see whether, both among 
the labourers and owners, they could not 
secure greater interest in parish ‘affairs. 
It was thought it would be wise to in- 
terest the owners directly by the payment 
of rates as well as indirectly through the 
division of rates, and also to interest them 
and give them a voice by placing them 
on the Councils. Now, he would ask, 
was there anything to be said in fairness 
against giving the owners a distinct voice 
in the administration of the rates when 
practically they bore the whole of the 
burden? The President of the Local 
Government Board treated as something 
monstrous the proposal that the owners 
should have one-fifth share of influence 
in the Parochial Councils. Now they 
had gone some distance with the times, 
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parish funds should have one-fifth of the 
influence in their administration ? 
bring it to a concrete instance, suppose 
the whole of the money for the adminis- 
tration of the parish were brought in by 
five men and placed on the table at the 
Council meeting, could it be said to be 
inequitable that those men should have 
a somewhat greater voice in the distribu- 
tion of the money than those who had 


To 


not contributed a penny of it? If hon. 

Members opposite were to establish an 

insurance fund for their employés, would 

it be wrong that they should be allowed 

to claim a certain share in the manage- 

ment? He put it to the Committee that 

some such arrangement as was proposed 

in the Amendment was desirable and 

equitable. No one could have listened 

to the speech of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition without feeling that there was 
something in this case. He was by no 
means wedded to the particular form in 
which it was proposed to give represen- 
tation to the owners. It was probable 
that a large number of owners did not 
think this particular method would be as 
wise a method for securing their interests 
as other methods might be. They might 
believe that they would not exercise the 
same influence on the Board if they were 
elected in a different manner from their 
colleagues. If that were so the view of 
the owners ought to count largely with 
the committee ia this matter. They 
ought to see that adequate precautions 
were taken against any extravagance or 
abuse of the powers placed in the hands 
of the general population—the non-rate- 
paying inhabitants of the parish. He had 
ventured to make these few observations 
on the Amendment, and was glad he had 
been able to keep strictly to the point 
without entering upon what had been 
called forbidden ground. He would say 
again that he did not think there was 
anything illiberal in the proposal. It 
was a genuine attempt on the part of 





that was considered monstrous, but in 
1871 the Prime Minister did not think 
that one-third share was too great to give 
them on all Local Elective Bodies but the 
Municipalities. Was there anything un- 
fair or inexpedient in what was pro- 
posed ? If there were five owners in a 
parish who paid the rates, and 95 persons 
who did not pay them, was it monstrous 
that those who did pay the whole of the 


Mr. Goschen 


one of the most earnest local reformers to 
| secure an administrative arrangement, 
which he believed would be the best, 
between both owners, occupiers, and 
| agricultural labourers themselves. 


| Ture CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 


said, that in dealing with this Amend- 
| ment the Committee had no right to con- 
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sider its bearing upon the question of the 
Poor Law, which question would have 
to be discussed separately later on. The | 
question as to who were to be the elec- | 
tors for the purposes. of the Poor Law | 
would come up on Clause 19 in a form | 
in which hon. Members would be able to | 
deal with it fairly. With regard to | 
another matter, they had been discussing | 
this Amendment for some time, and } 
gentlemen who had spoken in its favour | 
were apparently not going to support it. | 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
made a very interesting speech, in the 
first part of which he spoke in favour of 
the Amendment, but in the end he inti- 
mated that he did not wish it to be 
accepted. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, that what he 
intimated was that he was anxious to 
hear what the owners said of the Amend- 
ment, and that their view should weigh 
with the Committee. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, one would | 
have thought that what the Leader of | 
the Opposition said yesterday might have 
some weight with the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Leader of the Opposition, | 
when giving his réasons for supporting | 
the cumulative vote, said that there were 
objections to it, but one of his main 
reasons for supporting it was that it was 
impossible for him to accept the Amend- 
ment following which stood in the name 
of the hon. Gentleman who made the 
present proposal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also said that it would be invidious 
in its nature and futile in its results. It 
was not necessary to enlarge on this | 
statement. What could be more in- 
vidious than to create a totally separate 
electorate — an electorate representing 
their own interests in the community ? 
The right hon. Geutleman who had just 
spoken referred to his scheme of 1871, 
and said truly that they had made some 
progress since then in their conception of 
representation. Indeed, the Act of 1884, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman was 
a party, showed how far he had sur- 
rendered at the time, and they all knew 
that the right hon. Gentleman was a per- | 
sistent opponent of giving the county | 
franchise to the agricultural labourer. 


impossible to conceive. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN said, he must ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to give a more 
accurate description of his attitude. He 
had acted from totally different reasons. 
His chief reason was that the agricul- 
tural labourer should be first educated to 
take part in public affairs through Local 
Parochial Boards, just as in the Munici- 
palities persons first received a local 
franchise and afterwards a__ political 
franchise. That might be a right or 
a wrong view, but at all events that was 
the main ground for his action. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
Party opposite took a different view, and 
they gave political power to the agricul- 
The right hon. Gentle- 
man wished that the agricultural 
labourers should go through the opera- 
tion of education, and he presumed that 
for this 
separate representation proposed 
were to be schoolmasters to educate the 
agricultural labourers and to induce them 
to adopt their views. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given a little Party 


tural labourer. 


whom 
was 


the particular class 


savour to his speech—an example which 
he (Sir W. Harcourt) would not follow. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that in 
1871 Her Majesty’s Government had 
certain views which were equally ap- 


plicable now. Well, the Conservative 
Party in 1888 brought in plans for the 
County Councils, and where in those 
plans was to be found the ownership vote 
to protect the owner? The right hon. 
yentleman said that there ought to be 
some protection for the owners by the 
ownership vote. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had introduced a protection by 
introducing the Parliamentary franchise, 
which did include the ownership vote. 
Therefore, there was an ownership vote 
which was not included in the Bill of 
1888. So much for the imputation 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to fasten upon the Govern- 
ment of stirring up class against class, 
and contributing to the cupidity of 
classes. Anything more unjust or un- 
founded, under the circumstances, it was 
It was not the 
first time that he had listened to most 
ingenious, clever, and elaborate speeches 


_of the right hon. Gentleman without 
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being able to discover what conclusions 
he had arrived at. The first part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech was in 
favour of the Amendment; but in the 
latter part he had said he did not feel 
quite sure that the people for whose 
benefit it was proposed were likely to 
accept it. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
and the hon. Gentleman behind him 
really know how they were going to act 
in regard to the Amendment? As for 
the Government, they had made up their 
minds that it would be most invidious to 
create under the Bill a distinct class of 
voters, who were to be the owners. He was 
sorry to hear last night the hon. Member 
for one of the Divisions of Liverpool 
speak of the necessary antagonism of 
labourers and farmers. 

*Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has attributed 
to me a word I did not use. I did not 
speak of the necessary antagonism be- 
tween them. I did not say that an- 
tagonism generally prevailed, or would 
prevail, between both classes, but that 
there might be exceptional cases of such 
antagonism, which should be guarded 
against. I did not say it was the 
rule, but that it would be the excep- 
tion. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that 
nothing could be more unfortunate than 
to constitute a new constituency on the 
basis of what were rare exceptions by 
providing that the owners should have a 
distinct representation separate from the 
rest of the community. This Amend- 
ment was open to every possible objec- 
tion that an Amendment could have. It 
would create what the Leader of the 
Opposition called “an invidious distine- 
tion,” and he was perfectly certain 
that it would be futile in its results. 
For these reasons the Government did 
not propose to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
attacked my right hon. Friend for intro- 
ducing a Party flavour into his observa- 
tions on this Bill. Now, of all the 
gentlemen sitting in any part of the 
House the right hon. Gentleman is the 
last man who has the slightest title to 
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bring a charge of that kind. I altogether | the owners. 


Sir W. Harcourt 


f 
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deny that my right hon. Friend made a 
Party attack on the Bill. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Did you hear 


the speech ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is quite 
true that I did not hear the whole of my 
right hon. Friend’s speech, but I heard 
the passage to which objection is raised, 
and I had the satisfaction of loudly 
cheering it. But my right hon. Friend 
was not making a Party attack; he was 
defending right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
and giving a justification for their own 
action when they, in compatiy with him- 
self, brought in a Bill for dealing with 
Parish Councils in 1871. In that Bill, 
which was introduced by the present 
Prime Minister, it was proposed to give 
owners a certain representation. Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot point to a 
single reason for that course in force in 
1871 which is not in force at the present 
time. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I was con- 


verted by your speech last night. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 


The right 


hon. Gentleman says I made a powerful 
attack on the Amendment last night ; 
and that I—I will not say converted— 
but that I confirmed him in the decision 
he had arrived at that it was impossible 
for the Government to adopt the Amend- 


ment. I do not deny that the version 
which the right hon. Gentleman has given 
of what I said last night was substan- 
tially accurate ; but I was not then dis- 
cussing whether there should be some 
safeguard. What I was discussing was 
the best kind of safeguard to meet an 
acknowledged danger. I am prepared to 
say that I believe minority representa- 
tion is the proper way of dealing with 
this matter. The plan of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite is a novel plan, but, 
at all events, it would have the effect, 
to a certain extent, of mitigating 
the evils of the Government scheme. 
The right hon. Gentleman is of opinion 
that if dangers exist with regard to Parish 
Councils they exist also with respect 
to County Councils, and he said that the 
Conservative Government passed a 
County Councils Act in 1888 and did not 
provide an ownership vote for protecting 
That is perfectly true; 
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but are the circumstances of the County 
Councils in any degree parallel to those 
of the Parish Councils ? The smaller 
the area the greater the certainty that the 
great hardship may arise that the one 
class called upon to bear all the cost of 
local government would be absolutely 
excluded from any share in the manage- 
ment of local affairs. But in the case of 
County Councils, for the reason that the 
county is cut up into various districts, 
and if owners do not get elected in one 
part they get elected in another, and so 
the general admixture of interests which 
go to make up a healthy public opinion 
is provided for. Can you get that ad- 
vantage in Parish Councils unless you 
adopt some scheme of minority repre- 
sentation ? Ido not think you can. I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for West Derby that the cases of an- 
tagonism between classes would be ex- 
ceptional, I believe that in a great 
measure throughout England all classes 
will work together without jealousy or 
friction. But we know perfectly well 
that there are districts in which that 
will not be the case, and that there are 
gentlemen in this House who rely for 
their political status upon that very 
jealousy and friction which the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
most earnestly deprecates and desires to 
avert. That the friction exists and may 
be made use of for political purposes 
no one can for one moment deny. 
That being so, are we to be stigmatised 
as reactionary and antiquated in our 
views for having dealt with an acknow- 
ledged evil in order to minimise it ? I 
think the course we have pursued is 
abundantly justified by the object of the 
Government in bringing forward this 
Bill. We have every desire, I am sure, as 
much as any set of men in the House, 
that this Bill should be the beginning of 
a better state of affairs in the parishes 
as between classes. We desire that no 
interest, however small, should be ex- 
cluded from a fair share in the conduct 
of parochial affairs, and we respect- 
fully venture to offer one suggestion after 
another by which these objects which 
commend themselves to both sides can best 
be accomplished. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has challenged us with regard 
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to the course we are going to adopt on | 


this Amendment. I do not withdraw a 
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| single atom of the speech I delivered last 
night. I do not think this Amendment 
is the best way of dealing with the diffi- 
culty. I am not sure, indeed, that the 
evils incident to it would not be aug- 
mented by this Amendment ; and t am 
not prepared to consider this plan until I 
have lost all hope that some better plan, 
not open to its objections, will be 
accepted by the Government. 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said that, as it was very desirable 
to spare the time of the Committee, and 
as the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had suggested that the 
proper time todiscuss the question bearing 
on the Poor Law was in Clause 19, he 
wished to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) moved, in page 2, line 8, after 
“The,” to insert “annual.” He said that 
there was no day set up in the Bill for 
the parish meeting for the purpose of 
electing the Parish Council. He was 
therefore afraid that in many of the rural 
parishes the 15th of April, which was 
the day appointed for the coming into 
office of the new Parish Council, would 
slip by without the parishes being aware 
of it, and that there would be no new 
Parish Council elected. That would be 
bad for everybody. It would be only 
good for electioneering manipulators. He 
suggested that they should guard against 
that danger by converting the old Easter 
Vestry meeting, with which everybody 
was accustomed, into the meeting of 
parochial electors, which must be held in 
the week before the 15th day of April. 
As he read the Bill it was no one’s 
business to look after the meeting at 
which the Parish Councillors would be 
elected. In some cases, therefore, it was 
very likely that no election would take 
place. In his own part of the country, 
in the case of Guardians, it did not take 
place very frequently. He remembered 
during an election contest addressing a 
parish meeting which did not know who 
their Guardians were, because an elec- 
tion had not taken place for such a 
considerable time. In cases where no 
election took place the Councillors in 
office would remain in office. Everyone 
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would agree that it would be an exceed- 
ingly bad thing if that should happen. 
If the Councillors were favoured by the 
parish, let them have the compliment of 
re-election ; but let them not slip into 
office again by accident, 
parish had forgotten the day of election. | 
Aguin, by converting the annual meeting | 
he proposed into a statutory meeting | 
fixed in the week before the 15th of | 
April, it was left open to the inhabitants | 
to have as many other parish meetings | 
as they pleased, when they pleased, and 
at what time they pleased. With regard 
to the hours of meeting set down in the 
Bill, heyshould say that in his part of 
the country from 6 to 8 o’clock was not 
at all a convenient time. At this season 
of the year, for instance, many people 
could not attend at such bours. But 
people left off work early on Saturdays, | 
and he therefore thought the meetings | 
should be held on Saturday afternoons. | 
He also objected to the phrase in the | 
sub-section that the parish meeting should 
be held “at least once” in the year. 
He thought the meeting should be held 
when there was serious business to be 
done—whether four times in the year, or 
24 times, as in the old days, when parish 
meetings were often held once a fort- 


night. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 8, after the word “ The,” 
insert the word “annual,”—(Wr. Stephens.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘annual’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: These ques- 
tions regulating the procedure of parish 
meeting and Parish Council will be best 
discussed when we arrive at the Sche- 
dule that describes these functions. But 
I may explain at once that I do not 
accept the Amendment at all. We have 
already put down on the Paper an 
Amendment to Clause 8, providing that 
the annual assembly or parish meeting 
where there is no Parish Council shall 
be held cither in March or April, and 
the Bill provides that the Parish Council 
is to come into office on April 15th. 
Having regard to the various local duties 
they have to perform, particularly in 
connection with the Poor Law, it is 
necessary to fix that day. Where there 
is no other machinery we provide that 


Mr. Stephens 


to 
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the Overseer for each rural parish shall 
convene the first parish meeting not more 
than one month and not less than six 
days before the day of the election. It 
is not necessary to make a statutory pro- 
vision that the meeting shall take place 
)on a certain day; it would only tend to 
|complicate the Bill, and we give the 
Local Authorities a margin of a couple 
of months. I cannot consent to make 
| any alteration in the Bill as it stands, 
because it is consistent with the election 
‘upon the time and under the circum- 
| stances the hon. Gentleman has pointed 
out. Then as to more than one parish 
meeting being held in the year, we have 
made a provision that at any time during 
the year the Chairman or two Councillors, 
or one-tenth of the electors, may call a 
meeting. We are anxious to have a 
parish meeting called whenever it is 
necessary to call a meeting ; but I object 
to fixing a statutory period when the 
meeting shall be held, for that must 


depend on the convenience of the parish. 


CommanvEer BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness), who was indistinctly heard, 
said, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not appreciate the points which 
had been made. There appeared to be 
an oversight in the drafting of the Bill, 
as no arrangement was made by which 
the parish meeting must assemble at a 
given time to choose the Parish Coun- 
cillors. His hon. Friend who moved the 
Amendment was perfectly right, and he 
could not conceive why the right hon. 
Gentleman would not save himself and 
the Committee further trouble by allow- 
ing the suggested alteration to fill up an 
obvious hiatus in the Bill. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
must point out that the omission was 
even a greater one than that which his 
hon. Friend had pointed out, because so 
far as he could see there was no provision 
as to what was to happen in case the 
Council was not elected at all. Sup- 
posing the parish meeting did not elect 
new Councillors, there was nothing in the 
Bill to say whether the old Councillors 
were to continue in office. There was 
only a vague suggestion in Clause 34, it 
being provided as follows :— 
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“Tf any Parish Council becomes unable to 
act by reason of a want of Councillors, whether 
from failure to elect or otherwise, the County 
Council may order a new election, and may by 
order make such provision as seems expedient 
for authorising any person to act temporarily 
in the place of the Parish Council and of the 
chairman thereof.” 


There was only “‘ may order”—there was 
no “shall” in the case. Supposing 
they did not order a new election, they 
had absolute power to put the manage- 
ment of the parish in the hands of one 


man, if nominated for the whole of the | 


year. He considered that a ridiculous 
arrangement, and he thought they were 
entitled to an explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West | 


Derby): Will not the right hon. Gentle- 
man make some statement ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot dis- 
cuss Clause 34 on this Amendment. I 


differ entirely from the construction put | 


forward by the hon. Member. 
*Mr. W. LONG said, that this was 


only another illustration of the extreme 
inconvenienee attaching to the method in 
which the Bill was arranged. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that the 
Amendment was perfectly unnecessary, 
and that this was the wrong time to in- 
troduce it ; but yet they were told that the 
parish meeting should assemble at least 
once in every year. He was bound to 


say that it seemed to him extremely diffi- | 
cult, if not impossible, that hon. Members | 


in Committee should be asked to consider 
the operation of one clause without look- 
ing further, and without realising what 
would be the effect of the whole. The 
hon. Member for Preston had raised un- 
doubtedly an important point in the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had confessed 
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| the course which he had now adopted was 
a course which the Opposition did not 
| then adopt. The then Government were 
_frequently pressed to explain the pro- 
visions of their measure, and he could 
'say that Mr. Ritchie and himself never 
took their stand upon technical objections 
of this kind. They endeavoured to put 


the House in possession of the provisions 
|of their Bill, and that was largely the 
reason why it was carried through. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think it 
| exceedingly unjust and unfair to charge 
me with having taken a stand upon 
| technicalities, and of attempting to 
| deceive the House. 


| 

*Mr. W. LONG: I do not accuse the 
right hon, Gentleman of attempting 
'to deceive the House—the charge is 
ridiculous. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The explana- 
tions that have been made on this 
Bill have consumed a great deal of 
| time, and it is exceedingly inconvenient 
and unnecessary to discuss every 
point in the Bill over and over again. I 
know no more successful mode of ob- 
structing this Bill than to raise on every 
clause questions which can only properly 
be dealt with in the subsequent clauses. 
I do not argue as to the construction put 
on the clause by the hon. Member for 
Preston, because I am informed his con- 
| struction is not correct. I will tell him 
why when we get tu Clause 34. I say 
that this is not the time to diseuss this 
matter now, and it is only delaying the 
| progress of the Bill to raise such a dis- 
|cussion. So far as I am concerned, I do 
not think I am guilty of what the hon. 
Member has brought against me by 
| declining to discuss matters which have 


| over and over again been discussed. 


it might be a technical objection, but he | 
thought the right hon, Gentleman would| Mr. E, STANHOPE (Lincolushire, 


be acting far more generously to the | Horncastle) said, he was very sorry at 
Opposition if he would not take his | the tone which had been taken by the 
stand upon this mere technical objection. | right hon. Gentleman. He could assure 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them | him it was very far from the object of 
that they wanted to make progress, but | his hon. Friends to charge him with con- 
he was bound to say with regard to that | ducting the Bill in anything but a fair 
—and he himself had had seudhinabiie | way. Their view only was to assist 
experience in this House in assisting in| him. They desired that it should be 
carrying through an extremely difficult made as clear as possible that the parish 
measure of local government—that he meeting should meet. It was all very 
could tell the right hon. Gentleman that | well to say that that would be settled in 
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a subsequent clause. That point could 
be settled now, and the discussion could 
be got rid of. Why should not the 
clause be made to provide that the 


parish meeting should assemble in March | 


or April in each year and on any other 
occasion during the year that might be 
found necessary ? 


Mr. HANBURY said, the whole 
question was involved in this particular 
clause of the parish meeting. He took 
it that the construction of Clause 34 was 
as he had said; and if the President of the 
Local Government Board failed to satisfy 
him that the powers of the parish could not 
be taken away and put into the hands of 


the County Council, he would consider it | 
his duty to move an Amendment that if the | 


parish meeting failed to choose the Parish 
Council its power should not be taken 
away. Therefore, he considered this was 
a question 
Clause 2, which they were now dis- 
cussing. 

Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he must express the hope that the 


right hon. Gentleman would answer his | 


hon. Friend, because if he did not 
they would now immediately have to 
move an Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 87 ; 
Noes 171.—(Division List, No. 328.) 


Str R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells), | 


who was indistinctly heard, said, he 
wished to move the following Amend- 
ment to the clause :— 

In line 8, to leave out from “ year” to end of 


sub-section, and insert “at such time as the | 


parish meeting itself shall decide.” 

He urged that the Amendment was 
brought forward with the view of meet- 
ing the convenience of the localities. The 
parish meetings should not be denied the 
liberty of fixing their own hours for 
doing business when they were entrusted 
with such large powers under the Bill. 
He hoped the Government would accept 
the Amendment, if not in the words in 
the spirit he had laid down. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 8, to leave out from the word 
“year” to the end of sub-section (3), and insert 
the words “at such time as the parish meeting 
itself shall decide.”—(Sir. R. Paget.) 


Mr. E. Stanhope 


intimately connected with | 
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| Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘and the proceedings of’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that 
Vestry meetings had practically ceased to 
be the meetings of the parish, because 
they were called for at an hour when the 
vast bulk of the parishioners could not 
attend. He would be perfectly frank 
with the House—there was nothing he 
wanted to conceal—and state that the 
object of the Government was to secure 
the attendance at these parish meetings 
of the humblest class of parishioners, but 
that class could not attend if such a pro- 
| vision as that now proposed were inserted, 
He was not going to shut out the con- 
sideration of any proposal as to meeting 
|in certain districts on a Saturday after- 
noon ; but the Government did think the 
principle of an evening meeting, which 
those who were engaged in daily labour 

could have the chance of attending, was 
'a vital principle of the Bill. He stated 
it very distinctly on the Second Reading 
of the Bill; the provision had been before 
the House and the country from the first 
inception of the measure, and he was 
unable, therefore, to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, if 
the right hon. Gentleman fixed the hour 
at from 6 to 8 for the parish meetings, 
he would also have to fix the hour for 
the Parish Councils. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them his object was 
to enable the humblest member of the 
/community to attend these meetings, but 
| did he not think that the Parish Councils 
would consist of some of the humblest 
| members, in justice to whom they should 
|have to move that the Parish Councils 
'should meet from 6 to 8. The principle 
| was exactly the same. He thought that 
from 6 to 8 would not be a good, but a 
bad, hour; and when they were giving 
fresh powers to the humble parish- 
ioners, surely they ought to allow 
them to fix the hour of meeting them- 
|selves. From 6 to 8 in the early days 
| of April would be the most inconvenient 
time they could possibly fix for the 
agricultural Jabourers in the small 
villages. The parish meeting would 
have to meet for the purpose of electing 
_the: Parish Council in the last days of 
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March or the beginning of April, and at 
that time of the year 6 would bea 
ridiculous hour, and it would be an unfair 
thing to bring the agricultural labourer 
away from his home in the dark. [An 
hon. Member: It would not be dark. } 
It would be dark at 6 o'clock in the 
evening at the end of March or the 
beginning of April, which was the only 
time the parish meeting eould be 
summoned together for electing the 
Parish Councils, He contended the 
principle of the right hon, Gentleman 
would have to be carried much farther. 
He objected to treating the agricultural 
labourers as if they were mere electors, 
and the proposal of the Government 
simply treated them as electors, and did 
not contemplate the fact that they would 
be elected on the Parish Councils. It 
was utterly inconsistent and unfair to 
say they would give the agricultural 
labourers an opportunity of going to the 
parish meeting and electing the Parish 
Council, but would not let them arrange 
that the Parish Council should sit at such 
an hour that if they were elected they 
would be able to sit upon it. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he would put this case 
to the right hon. Gentleman : He lived 
ina parish six or seven miles long. A 
man might live a considerable distance 
from the place where he would be at 
work or from the place where the parish 
meeting would be held, and in such a 
case it would be convenient if, at the 
period just after his work was over, he 
could go to the parish meeting before going 
home. If the Government insisted on 
keeping the hours 6 to 8 in the Bill, he 
thought such a case as the one he had 
mentioned might be met by saying that 
the meeting should be between 6 and 8 
“unless the parish might otherwise de- | 
termine.” That would give a discretion 
to the parish meeting to do as it liked, 
and would meet the difficulty. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest } 


of Dean) said, the hon. Member for Pres- | 
ton had raised the question of the time 
of the meeting of the Parish Council, but | 
it would be far better to deal with that 
point on another clause. With regard to | 
the proposal made in the Bill, he was | 
bound to say he thought it would be wise, | 
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looking at the very general practice of 
Parish Vestries meeting at 11 o’clock in 
the morning, to give an indication that 
they were evening hours. With regard 
to the question of what these evening 
hours should be, he had experience of 
meetings in agricultural and rural dis- 
tricts with small populations, and his ex- 
perience was not exactly in accord with 
the proposal of the Government. Eight 
o’clock was too early for a considerable 
portion of the year. He always found 
that in winter the people chose 7 and in 
summer 9 o’clock. In that time of the 
year, when after their day’s labour they 
worked in their own gardens, they chose 
9 o'clock. If the meeting was held at a 
distance from their homes—say in May 
—they would prefer a later hour still ; 
but he should say that the Government 
proposal of 8 o’clock for the ordinary 
meeting in March or April would be a 
very convenient time. He would sug- 
gest, however, they should remove the 
8 o’clock limit and let them start at 9 
if they chose. Let them begin any time 
they chose after 6 o'clock, but according 
to the time of the year and the nature of 
the parish and district the hour might be 
chosen by the people themselves. With 
regard to the miners, whilst they gene- 
rally held their own meetings in the 
afternoons, they were in the habit of 
going to other peoples’ meetings in the 
evening. They were well able to take 
care of themselves in this matter, and 
they would prefer that the hours fixed 
should be those which would suit the 
agricultural people in their neighbour- 
hood rather than that they should be 
fixed to suit the miners themselves. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) said, he could not understand why 
the Government should insist so strongly 
upon this provision regarding the time 
for the meeting of the Parish Councils, 
It was very extraordinary that they 
should do so, seeing that the matter was 
such a trivial ove. They were proposing 
to allow the parish to decide other matters 
by a majority, and he thought they might 
also allow the people to decide the time 
at which they would meet. It was not 
merely, however, a question of con- 
venience of time. It was a question also 
of convenience of place. In the Bill as 
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it stood the Government proposed to 
enact that these parish meetings should 
be held in _ certain school-rooms 
and school-houses. If they enacted 
that the meetings should be _ held 
between certain hours in the evening, it 
might happen that those hours would not 
be convenient for the owners of those 
buildings, or those connected with them, 
to grant the use of them for parish 
meetings. He thought that was a matter 
that ought to be considered. Then it 
was a question of convenience to locali- 
ties. There were certain trades in one 
locality and certain trades in another 
locality, and the same hours might not suit 
the people in all localities. It might 
be convenient to hold the meeting in one 
place in the daytime and in another in 
the evening. They must remember also 
that under the Bill they would have a 
large number of women who would be 
entitled to vote—a larger number than 
were entitled to vote at the present time. 
These women would have to take part in 
the parish meetings, and, considering the 
delicacy of the sex, he thought they 
would consider the evening an incon- 
venient time for their attendance. The 


fixing of the time ought to be left to the 


localities themselves. It did seem to him 
strange that the Government should 
insist upon another course ; and he con- 
fessed he could not understand it. If it 
was necessary to legislate as regards 
time, the matter could be left to the 
guidance and direction of the Local 
Government Board. He proposed moving 
an Amendment later with regard to that 
aspect of the question, under which the 
nomination and election of Parish Coun- 
cillors should be conducted according to 
rules framed under the Act for that 
purpose by the Local Government 
Board. The time could then be fixed 
by the Local Government Board ; 
and. if it was desirable in any case, for 
reasons that might be brought forward, 
to hold the meetings at the hours now 
named, they could issue instructions to 
that effect. At all events, it seemed to 
him that to legislate upon such a trivial 
matter as that was beneath the dignity 
of the House. When they gave the 
powers to the Parish Council that were 
embodied in the Bill they might very well 
leave this question to the parish electors 
to decide it for themselves. 


Mr. Lees Knowles 
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*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, there was a good deal of feel- 
ing among the labourers that the meet- 
ings should be held in the evening, at a 
time when everyone who was entitled to 
be present could attend. As a rule, it 
was impossible for any labourer to 
attend before 6 o’clock. They might 
be better off if meetings took place later 
than proposed ; but he was bound to say 
that he preferred to adhere to the sugges- 
tion of the Government. Although he was 
open to conviction, as to the desirability 
of extending the hours. beyond 8, he 
thought it would be better to have the 
6 o’clock limit. It would be impossible 
to carry out the spirit and intention of 
their Bill if the labourers were not allowed 
to take an active part in these meetings, 
and he hoped the Government would not 
depart from this portion of their policy. 
There was very important business to 
go before these meetings, as they 
had the power of the purse under 
Clause 10. With regard to the ques- 
tion of half-holidays, he would like 
to say that the custom did not prevail to 
any extent in the Eastern Counties, and, 
where it did prevail, Saturday was not 
the day chosen. He thought it would be 
unsatisfactory to have the meetings before 
6 o’clock, and he again trusted the Go- 
vernment would adhere to their pro- 
posal, 


Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich) said, he 
was quite sure it was the ‘desire of all 
Parties that these meetings should be 
held at a convenient time. He sincerely 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to allow some latitude. They had 
heard the statements on behalf of the 
labourers, and the convenience that 
would result to them from certain hours 
being left open for the meetings. His 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board would not be 
surprised if he (Mr. Hoare) said some- 
thing on behalf of the fishermen along 
their coasts. These men would not 
attend at all unless the time suited them. 
Anyone who had any experience in 
collecting fishermen, as he, had had, 
when occasion arose to consult them, 
would understand that that was 80. 
They might have to go out at 5 o'clock 
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in the eveuing. There were many dis- | of the House to protect those who re- 


tricts where the business of the people | 


would not permit of attendance at meet- 
ings held between 6 and 8 o’clock; and 
the bulk of those for whom he spoke 
were certainly among that class. They 
must part with their harvest and means 
of livelihood if these hours were adhered 
to. He would express an earnest hope, 
for the sake of the fishermen, that his 
right hon. Friend would consider whether 
he could not give some latitude, so that 
these men would not be deprived of the 
privilege of attending the meetings be- 
cause a hard-and-fast rule was laid down. 
He thought the meetings in his district, 
to be successful, should be held under 
some other conditions than those the Go- 
vernment sought to impose, for he was 
quite satisfied that if they laid down 
such rules for those men they would be 
disappointed, as he had been himself, 
when the hour named for a_ meet- 
ing did not suit them. They either 


came in a body, if the time suited, | 


or, if it did not, they were conspicuous 
by their absence. For this reason he 
would urge upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, while taking into consideration 


the interests of the labourers, he should | 


take into consideration also those of the 
fishermen, and give some little latitude 
in regard to this question of time. 


*Mr. LAMBERT jDevon, South 
Molton) said, the agricultural labourers 
in Devorshire left off work about 5.80, 
and he saw no reason why the Govern- 
ment should depart from the hours fixed 
by the Bill. This was a Bill for giving 
rural residents a greater voice than they 
had in the affairs of the parish, and they 
should try to have the meetings at a 
time that would suit the great bulk of 
the people whom they were anxious 
should attend. He did not see why 
meetings should be held at an earlier 
hour than 6 o’clock in the evening. They 
held political meetings, and all such 
meetings of importance, in the evening. 
He himself had held meetings between 
l and 2 o’clock—the dinner hour—but 
he found that very few attended. The 
present proposal of the Government only 
followed out a principle which protected 
those who required protection ; and when 


the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lees | 


Knowles) said it was beneath the dignity 


quired it, he could only say he did not 
agree with him as to what Parliament 
| ought to enact. 

| Mr. LEES 
merely wished 
|have freedom 
| wanted. 


*Mr. LAMBERT said, if the arrange- 
;ment suggested by the hon. Member 
were sanctioned, it would be open to 
| the squire or a large farmer in a district 
| to propose that the parish meeting should 
be held at 11 or 12 o’clock in the day, 
and the labourers would not care to 
oppose, although they could not attend 
;at so early an hour. He hoped the 
| President of the Local Government 


KNOWLES said, he 
that the people should 
to choose what they 


| Board would not give way, but would 
)give the rural parishioners the oppor- 
| tunity of attending the parish meetings. 


Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, the question was one 
upon which there was sure to be a diver- 
gence of opinion in different parts of the 
country. It was impossible to lay down 
a single hour that would be convenient 
all over the country. One hon. Member 
had spoken of the case of the fishermen, 
for instance. In his own district they 
tried the system of having late Vestry 
| meetings, but they had to go back, by 
| general approval, to the 12 o’clock 
| meetings. At the 6 o’clock or evening 
meetings they could get nobody to attend 
,at all. The reason was that the parish 

contained a large number of villages, 
lying apart from each other. It might 
be convenient for one village to have 
a 6 o’clock meeting, but that must 
frequently disfranchise others, the 
people of which could not attend at 
that hour. The first parish meet- 
ing might be fixed now, but he 
thought that meeting should fix such 
hours for future meetings as would be 
most convenient. In an _ adjoining 
parish to his they had a town population. 
They could hold meetings there at 6 
o'clock. He was of opinion that each 
community should be allowed to settle the 
matter for itself; and he could not see 
what possible principle there was in lay- 
ing down a cast-iron rule upon this ques- 
tion. He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
| would give way 
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Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes) | 


said, the Opposition were anxious in one | any great difference between both sides 


case to trust two-thirds of the people only, 
and in this case they would trust the 
people absolutely. He could not see how 
they reconciled one principle with the 
other. The hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Dorington) said it was impossible for the 
people to attend at 6 o’clock, because of 
the distances they would have to come. 
How could they manage the same dis- 
tances at 12 o’clock. 


Sir J. DORINGTON : It would be 
daylight then. 


Mr. C. HOBHOUSE said, in his part 
of the country the labourers had an hour 
for dinner. 
three or four miles, attend a parish meet- 
ing, take dinner, and return within an 
hour? He knew that the most 
venient hour for labourers in relation to 
Vestry matters was from 6 to 8 in the 


evening, when the day’s work was over. | 


knew that that was the most con- 


He 


venient period of the day, and, that being 
so, he asked the Government to keep to | 
the proposal they had made. 


Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) said, 
the Government seemed to take a great 
interest in the agricultural labourer. It 
was said that the labourer could not 
attend during the dinner hour. He would 
point out that the hours fixed by the Bill 
were very inconvenient. They were in- 
troducing a system of allotments,and he 
did not believe that labourers, after they 
had done their day’s work and attended 
to their allotments, would be at all in- 
clined to leave home to attend parish 
meetings. In his opinion, the majority in 
a parish ought to be allowed to decide at 
what hours the meetings should be held, 


Mr. 
said, he must apologise for not being pre- 
sent when, at the sitting of the Committee 
after the luncheon interval, he had pos- 
session; but it was really very difficult 
to attend to private business with Par- 
liament sitting all the year round. He 
was perfectly willing in this matter to 
leave the choice to the people themselves ; 
but he thought that the question of the 
hours fixed for Vestry meetings must pre- 
judice this question. He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 


the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) on that | 


How were they to travel | 


con- | 


HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) | 
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He did not believe there was 


point. 
of the House. Any one who had expe- 
rience of parish meetings of any descrip- 
tion knew that, if the people had any 
choice in the matter, they always chose 
an hour about or between 7 o’clock and 
9 o’clock. He had not the slightest 
doubt they would choose the hours fixed 
on by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
but, for his part, he should have been 
glad to have placed confidence in the 
people themselves, and to have allowed 
them to choose their own hours. But 
that appeared to be impossible, as the Go- 
vernment had a majority. But he would 
point out that while it might be right to 
fix in the Bill an hour for the annual 
meeting, the people themselves should be 
left to fix the hours for all special 
meetings. ‘The people would choose the 


| hours most suitable to them, and the 


House would soon find whether they were 
in favour of the hours in the Bill. If 


| they chose those hours it would show 


that the Government were right, but if 
they did not, it would show that the Go- 
vernment were wrong. [“No!”] The 
hon. Gentleman who said “ No” did not 


| trust the people. The people, at any rate, 


would soon make themselves heard if the 
hours did not suit them. If they were 
allowed to fix the time for their special 


| meetings, it was not at all unlikely that 
| they would meet in the afternoons on 


those half holidays, which he hoped 
before long to see generally adopted 
throughout the agricultural districts. 


Mr. ARCH (Norfolk, N.W.) said, he 
thought he was entitled to address the 
Committee on the question as to the 
hours agricultural labourers would prefer. 
His father died at the age of 70, and 
never attended a parish meeting in his 
life, and he (Mr. Arch) himself was 
turned 60 before he had the opportunity 
of attending such a meeting. Why? 
Because those meetings were held at 11 
o’clock in the morning, when the working 
classes could not possibly attend. Fortu- 
nately, in a great many villages he had 
been the humble instrument of getting 
the labourers to go and change the hour 
of meeting from || o’clock in the morning 
to 7 in the evening. That being done, 
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he found in every instance the change of 
hour had been the cause of great 
satisfaction among the inhabitants. There 
was no suspicion of anything wrong, 
and each man in the village had the 
opportunity of going to the meeting, of 
listening, inquiring, and understanding 
the business of the parish. The result 
had been most marked in the village 
where he lived. He recently received a 
visit from a lady recently settled in the 
parish, who was delighted with the in- 
dependent spirit of the working class 
inhabitants, without that grumbling about 
this or that not being done right, which 
too often accompanied proceedings in 
villages where the people had had no 
voice in what was being done. The 
working men themselves were anxious 
that in this Bill the time for meeting 
should be definitely fixed. He hoped 
there would be a good, fair sprinkling of 
agricultural labourers on these Parish 
Councils. During the last few years the 
schoolmaster had been at work, and the 
intelligence, knowledge, and experience 
of men in our rural villages had con- 
siderably inereased after they had been 
successful in changing the hours of 
Vestry meetings in the villages. He 
was congratulated upon the addition of 
wisdom and intelligence which men of 
the working classes brought to the meet- 
ings, the pertinent questions put, and the 
interest shown in the management of 
parish affairs. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not budge one hair’s-breadth 
from their proposal. To say that men 
would not attend a meeting after 6 o'clock 
in the evening was to say that men took 
no interest in matters going on around 
them, and this was coutrary to the fact. 
In his own parish the agricultural la- 
bourers took the keenest interest in 
parish affairs. If the Council were 
allowed when elected to fix the hour for 
meeting he felt sure that in too many 
instances the hour would be fixed for the 
morning. Agricultural labourers were 
in this manner deprived of their rights. 
He should vote for the clause as it stood, 
and he was perfectly certain that if 
gentlemen wished to win the votes of 
the agricultural labourers at the next 
Election they should remove every op- 
portunity of creating an obstacle to the 
enjoyment of those rights so long denied 
to village life. 
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*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said that, 
listening to the Debate, it had struck him 
that this Bill had been misnamed. They 
were discussing the clauses of a Bill 
called “The Local Government (Eng- 
land and Wales) Bill,” but it seemed to 
him that it should have been entitled 
“ The Government from Whitehall Bill.” 
All petty details were to be decided, not 
by local considerations, but according to 
the belief entertained at the central 
office of what was desired by the various 
local interests. No doubt the President 
of the Local (iovernment Board had a 
most sincere desire to carry out as far as 
possible the wishes and legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people in the parishes—not 
only of the agricultural population, but 
of the fishermen and miners, of whom 
nothing had been said in the Debate 
hitherto. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man saw, as he no doubt would, the 
irresistible moral to be drawn from the 
Debate—namely, that they should leave 
to the various districts the time and hour 
at which the meetings of the Councils 
should be held, it was to be hoped that 
he would assent to modify the clause. 
It was not worth while to refer to the 
irrelevant considerations introduced by an 
hon. Member opposite with regard to a 
two-thirds majority. He was sorry the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not in 
his place to champion that majority. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was wandering from the subject 
before the Committee. 


*Mr. COHEN said, he begged pardon 
for having attempted to reply to the hon, 
Member who had been allowed to refer to 
this subject. [Cries of “ Order!”] He 
would only say that the one moral which 
it seemed to him was established by the 
conflicting opinions and advice which had 
been placed before the Committee was to 
give the people the opportunity of decid- 
ing the time of meeting for themselves. 
If the Government would not allow 
parishes to decide whether they should 
or should not adopt the Councils, nor 
even when their meetings were to begin, 
they might as well dictate at the same 
time when the meetings were to end. 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) [Cries of “Oh!”] protested 


against being met on rising with jeers: 
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when he had not spoken half an hour on 
the whole Bill. The question of the 
hour of meeting was an important one, 
and it had been treated from the other 
side as though there was only one class 
in the country interested in the Bill— 
namely, the agricultural labourers. But 
he could say, although he was not him- 
self a Member for a mining constituency, 
that when the miners of the country, 
whose interests in the matter had not 
been at all considered, found that they 
were bound down to particular hours of 
meeting, they would be extremely dis- 
satisfied, having regard to the peculiar 
nature of their employment. They would 
consider that they had been outraged. 
[*“Oh!”] Yes; these men worked by 
shifts, and should not be tied down by 
specific hours. They, at least, were not 
likely to be influenced by the squire or 
the parson. Whatthe Committee had to 
do in this case was to consult the con- 
venience of the various classes of 
villagers in the country, and if they did 
that, they would surely allow the people 
to choose their own hour of meeting. It 
had been said that the villagers would 
be overridden by the squire and the 


parson ; but surely they had done with 


that statement now. If they wished to 
have a popular parish meeting, they 
should leave that meeting to fix its own 
day and hour of meeting. If Mr. Ritchie 
had bound down the County Council to 
meet at a particular time, would it not 
have led to great irritation? The 
Councils weuld have had, in all proba- 
bility, to begin at a time which was in- 
convenient to them, and leave off long 
before they had finished their work. Let 
the fishermen, miners, and factory opera- 
tives of the country who happened to live 
in villages decide this question for them- 
selves. Do not hamper them with this 
grandmotherly legislation. If there were 
any people to whom the hours of meeting 
proposed in the Bill would be convenient, 
it would be those persons called “ the 
classes.” If the country gentlemen were 
to select an hour for themselves, it would 
most probably be between 6 and 8, when 
they had done their ordinary day’s work, 
and before their dinner. He doubted, 
however, if the hours proposed would 
be most convenient in all parts of 
the country. If he desired to make 
Party capital he should recommend the 


Mr. Wharton 
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right hon. Gentleman to stick to his 
proposal, because he knew that it would 
be thoroughly unpopular, It certainly 
would be unpopular in the North of Eng- 
land, and he thought the Government 
would be acting most unwisely if they 
did not trust the people in this matter. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, there were one or two 
parishes in his constituency where there 
were a large number of miners. He 
thought that it might be inconvenient to 
them to have the hour of meeting fixed 
at between 6 and 8. Those hours, how- 
ever, were very much the best that could 
have been chosen, and, the Vestry 
meetings having often been held at 
inconvenient times, it was well to make 
a change in the system. He had, there- 
fore, risen to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill if he could in 
any way render the clause more elastic. 
He would propose that the clause should 
be amended, so as to allow a special 
parish meeting to fix the hour with the 
consent of the County Council. If this 
were done, anyone would be able to 
demand a poll before the hours of meeting 
were altered. 


*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that what they all wanted— 
Members on the Opposition side as well 
as the hon. Member for Norfolk—was 
that the meetings of these Parochial 
Councils should be held at an hour which 
would be convenient to those who had to 
conduct them. They all hoped that the 
working men, whether labourers, fisher- 
men, or artizans, would have time and 
opportunity to take part in the work of 
the parish meetings. It was clear from 
the Debate that in different parts of the 
country there were varying conditions. 
In his opinion, two fundamental mistakes 
had been made in the course of the dis- 
cussion. One was the unworthy sugges- 
tion that the squire and the big farmer 
would insist on the meetings taking place 
at 11 o’clock in the morning. He spoke 
as one who belonged to that much-abused 
class, and he was glad to say that the 
Vestry in his district had long met at 
half-past 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening, 
and, though he had appealed to his 
labourers to attend, they generally de- 
clared that they did not care to do so 
after a day’s work. Some had attended, 
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and others had not. Meetings earlier in 
the day had their advantage, and he had 
never known an employer put obstacles 
in the way of the men attending such 
meetings. It had been said that the 
squires desired to have the meetings in 
the morning. Well, if he could not 
speak for the agricultural labourer he 
could claim to speak for the squire ; and 
forhim 11 o’clock inthe morning was a most 
inconvenient hour for a parish meeting. 
Anybody who knew anything about the 
country squire and his associations—or 
amusements, as some might call them— 
would know that 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing would be a most inconvenient hour 
for him to attend a meeting, either in his 
own parish or anywhere else. The 
other fundamental mistake was that not 
sufficient notice had been paid to the fishing 
interest. There were Members present 
who had fishing villages in their con- 
stituencies, and he would put it to them 
whether it would not be to the interest 
of these people that they should be at 
liberty to fix the hour of meeting for 
themselves ? He would suggest, in all 
friendliness, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 


ment Board was not giving the Bill a 
good start by assuming that the farmers 
and squires were disposed to fix an hour 
for meetings which would prevent the 


labourers from attending. The hon. 
Member for Norfolk himself had said 
that he had been successful in getting 
Vestry meetings held in the evenings, 
and that he had been successful in in- 
ducing labourers to attend them. Further- 
more, the hon. Member had implied 
that where the hour was appropriate 
there was a healthy state of feeling in 
the village. That showed that, without 
the intervention of an Act of Parliament, 
village meetings were at present held at 
hours which were most convenient for 
the people attending. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: The great 
majority of Vestry meetings are held in 
the morning. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that the right 
hon. Baronet was fond of interfering in 
the Debates, and laying down propositions 
which he had no means of proving. 
There was no Return of avy kind which 
gave the hours at which Vestry meetings 
were held. In matters of this kind, only 
such statements ought to be made as could 


VOL. XVIII. [rourtH series. ] 
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be supported by the Returns laid before 
Parliament. [Cries of “Oh!”] Yes; 
the right hon. Baronet made a statement 
of fact, and statements of that kind 
should be capable of proof. He sub- 
mitted that the hon. Member for Norfolk 
had confirmed the view that of late 
there had been a great departure from 
the practice of holding Vestry meetings 
in the morning. In his part of the 
world, evening meetings were much 
more convenient than morning meetings,. 
and if the hours were as contained in 
the Bill, it would be convenient except 
in those parishes where the labourers 
lived great distances apart. But there 
were places where the conditions were 
not the same, and if the Government 
insisted on drawing a_ hard -and- 
fast line they would be running 
a risk of putting a large number of people 
to great inconvenience. It would meet 
the difficulty if the Government were to 
assent to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber fur Lincolnshire, and whilst leaving 
the hours of 6 and 8 in the clause give 
the parish meeting the right by resolu- 
tion to assemble at hours more suitable 
to itself. He did not see what objection 
there could be to that proposal, which 
would make the Bill more operative and 
useful. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, he only rose to say that 
in this matter the Government could not 
give way. He quite understood the 
point of view which had been urged by 
some hon. Gentlemen who took special 
cases, but the feeling of the Government 
was that it had sunk so deeply into the 
minds of the agricultural labourers that 
Vestry meetings had _ been held, 
and were being held, at a_ time 
when they could not attend, that 
they demanded from the Government a 
guarantee that the meetings should be 
held in the evening. He could conceive 
nothing more likely to produce friction 
than the idea that at any meeting one of 
the questions for decision might be 
whether the meetings for some reason or 
other should be held not in the evening, 
Something had been said about miners, 
An hon. Member opposite had spoken 
strongly on the subject. Well, he repre- 
sented as many miners as any one in the 
House, and he was certain of this, and 


3 T 
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did not hesitate to say so, that the miners 
in his own constituency in Yorkshire 
would be perfectly satisfied with the 
clause as it stood, which afforded the pro- 
tection demanded by the agricultural 
labourers. He believed that the miuers 
were accustomed to evening meetings, 
and that no difficulty would be found in 
their case. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, that it would perhaps be to the con- 
venience of the Committee if this ques- 
tion were decided in an Amendment 
standing on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton), which put the case in a very 
fair and reasonable manner, and in a 
shape which met all the objections which 
had been urged. He agreed that it 
would be undesirable that it should be in 
the power of any Council to fix an hour 
for a meeting which would be in- 
convenient to the great bulk of 
the inhabitants. They were all agreed 
on that point. There was no disposition, 
he thought, in any quarter of the House 
to fix an hour that would lead to injustice. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board should 
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avoid the mistake into which his prede- 


cessor had fallen. The late Government 
had fallen into the mistake of following 
slavishly the Municipal Corporations 
Act, and fixing for the meeting of County 
Councils the hour of 12 noon. What 
happened ? The Council of which he 
was a member had made their arrange- 
ments with a view to their meetings 
taking place at 11 o'clock, and when they 
first met the members found that the 
hour was fixed by Statute at 12, so that 
they had to wait about for an hour, 
greatly to their inconvenience. Repre- 
sentations were made to the Local Go- 
vernment Board by that and many other 
County Councils, and in the end the 
inconvenient arrangement was modified, 
and modified in the direction suggested 
by the hon. Member for Shropshire— 
namely, that the hour of meeting should 
be left to the discretion of the County 
Council itself. That was an example 
and a warning which, he thought, the 
Government would do well to take heed 
of, He agreed, however, that there 
should be a general indication in the Bill 
as to what was in the mind of the House 
as to the hours of meeting. He had not 


Ar. Acland 
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understood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council to touch 
that point at all, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech being in opposition to the 
proposal to omit from the measure all 
reference to the hour. His speech was 
not hostile to a general indication of the 
wish of the House, coupled with latitude 
to a locality to vary its arrangements to 
suit its own convenience. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he regarded 
the position of the Government as _ red- 
tape in excelsis. It reminded him of the 
desire of the French pedant, who wished 
that the Education Minister should be 
able to say in his Cabinet, “ At this hour 
every child is saying, ‘Two and two 
make four.’” If this clause were carried, 
they could imagine the right hon. Gentle- 
m-n the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board saying, “ At this hour every 
parish meeting will be gathered together.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman had for- 
gotten to provide synchronised parish 
clocks, without which simultaneity could 
not be attained. He wanted to know 
why the agricultural labourers should be 
kept in leading strings in this way ? 
The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Arch) claimed to represent the agri- 
cultural labourers, but he (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) also represented them, and he 
could not agree that they desired to have 
the hours for meeting fixed, even against 
the wish of the majority of the electors. 

Mr. ARCH: If it comes to a vote of 
the parishioners, I am perfectly certain 
that they will vote in accordance with 
the clause of the Bill as it stands. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Let 
them. All that was desired was that 
the agricultural labourer should know 
that he was an independent man, and 
that’ he ought to be allowed to manage 
his parish affairs without this intervention 
on the part of the Government. Sup- 
posing the parish meetings were held at 
4 o'clock, instead of 6 o’clock, would it 
be an unlawful assembly ? Would the 
police be called in to disperse it? Let 
him give an instance of how, in later 
days, they had relaxed the hours fixed 
for certain ceremonies. The hours of the 
ceremony relating to what had _ been 
called, on the opposite side, the “ obso- 
lete practice of coverture,” had been 
relaxed, and Parliament -would have to 
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relax the hours for Parish Council meet- 
ings if they were fixed too rigidly. Rain 
or snow, the Government seemed to 
think that one hour and no other must 
be fixed, and took no account of what 
the feeling of the parish might be. Six 
o'clock would probably be the most con- 
venient time for the parish meetings, but 
that might not always be so, aud the 
parishioners should, I think, be allowed to 
exercise their own discretion in the 
matter. 


Mr. Channing rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 201 ; 
Noes 136.—( Division List, No. 329.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That the 
words ‘and the proceedings of’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 219 : 
Noes 106.—(Division List, No. 330.) 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved, in page 2, line 10, to leave out 
the words “not later than eight.” He 
said legislation of this kind was quite 
unnecessary. [ Cries of “ Agreed!” | He 
thought he had a right to state his view 
without being interrupted. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had stated his reasons on this 
point, and he (Mr. Hobhouse) had a 
right to state his. There were certain 
parishes in his constituency where it 
would be inconvenient for the labourers 
to meet at 8 o'clock, and there were 
others in which it would be inconvenient 
for railway men to meet at that hour. 
On these grounds he moved that the 
words be omitted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
10, to leave out the words “ not later 
than eight.”"—(Mr. Hobhouse.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved— 


In page 2, line 10, insert “if no parish 
meeting is held between the Ist of March and 
the 14th of April, and a Parish Council be not 
elected, the affairs of the parish shall be dealt 
with by parish meeting.” 


He said, he had put down this Amend- 
ment in order to meet a real difficulty 
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which was a point to be found in the 
Bill. It was one that would provide for 
a case where the parish meeting was not 
held during March or the early days of 
April, and where, in consequence, the 
Parish Council was not elected. Under 
the Vestry system provision was duly 
made. If new Churchwardens were not 
elected at the Easter meetings then the 
old Churchwardens carried on the work 
of their office for another year. Some 
provision, he thought, must be made 
in this case also. So far as he 
could understand it, the proposal made in 
Clause 34 in no way provided for the 
difficulty. That clause provided that 
where there was no election, the 
County Council should have power 
to appoint any one man to act as 
a Parish Councillor for one year. That 
was a proposal to which he (Mr. Han- 
bury) objected. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) rose to Order. He had uot under- 
stood until now the nature of the hon. 
Member’s Amendment. He submitted 
that the Motion standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for Shropshire (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) should be first enter- 
tained. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: I cannot agree 
to that. I think the hon. Member for 
Preston is next in Order. 

*Mr. COURTNEY submitted, with 
great respect, that the Amendment just 
decided excluded altogether the presump- 
tion as to an evening meeting, and by 
the Amendment in the name of the 
Member for Shropshire evening hours 
would be required ; unless an evening 
meeting, with a ballot if demanded, 
decided otherwise. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The issue is 
practically the same. The effect of the 
determination of the last Amendment 
was that the parish meeting should not 
have the option of dealing with the 
matter one way or the other; and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Shropshire is one empowering the parish 
meeting to determine. The Member for 
Preston is in Order. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 

Horncastle) rose to Order. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order! It is 
very undesirable to argue the question 
with the Chairman. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that was 


the last thing he would attempt to do. 
As he had taken some part in the dis- 
cussion on the Bill, he would point out 
that though they accepted the decision 
on the last Amendment, retaining the 
hours fixed by the Bill, they thought they 
might discuss the question raised by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 

Shropshire, as power might be given to 
the parish meeting to alter the hour of 
meeting in important cases or for special 
reasons. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
dispute my ruling. But it is very incon- 
venient to have these points raised over 
and over again. I have already ruled, 
and I am still of the same opinion. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumber- 
land, Tyneside) asked whether he was 
to understand that his Amendment with 
regard to the holding of parish meetings 
on a Saturday was in Order ? 


*Tuoe CHAIRMAN: I 


that when it is reached. 


Mr. HANBURY said, one of two 
things must happen with regard to the 
difficulty that had arisen on the point 
with which he was dealing. The Go- 
vernment would make a proposal to meet 
the difficulty in Clause 34, or they would 
not. If the proposal in Clause 34, was 
one which the Government adopted in 
eases of this kind he objected to it, 
because he was strongly opposed to the 
idea of giving the County Council power 
of their own free will to appoint any 
one man to be practically the parish 
dictator for a year. If, however, Clause 
34 did not apply, no provision whatever 
had been made for cases of this kjnd 
which might arise. The Government, 
according to their own statement, had 
made no provision. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Mr. HANBURY : Clause 34 ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 


Mr. HANBURY said, Clause 34 was 
an act of tyranny, because it distinctly 
empowered the County Council to put 
one man as dictator over the parish. 
The course he suggested was a very 
simple way of meeting the difficulty, and 
he left it to the Committee to decide. 


will decide 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 10, to insert “if no parish 
meeting is held between the Ist of March and 
the 14th of April, and a Parish Council be not 
elected, the affairs of the parish shail be dealt 
with by parish meeting.”— (Wr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. There had 
been no casus omissus. Clause 63 
enabled the County Council to remove 
any difficulties that might arise in 
reference to the first Parish Council, and 
Clause 34 dealt with subsequent elections. 
It was impossible to discuss Clause 34 
at this stage, but if, when that clause 
was reached, the hon. Member should 
be of opinion that tne point was not 
quite clear, any Amendment he might 
propose to that clause would be willingly 
considered by the Government. This 
certainly was not the time for discussing 
the question. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, provision had been made 
only in reference to the first elections, 
and he thought the Government ought 
to consider the matter in connection with 
the clauses proposed and the Amend- 
ments on the Paper. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE rose to move— 

In page 2, line 10, at end, insert “ Provided 
that, if the parish meeting at their annual 
assembly so resolve, any subsequent assembly 
of the parish meeting during the year may 
begin on Saturday at any hour not earlier than 
two in the afternoon.” 
He said he thought this Amendment 
would be acceptable. 

*Tne CHAIRMAN: 
ment is no longer in Order. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
moved— 

In page 2, line 10, at end, insert 
porters shall be allowed to be present.” 
He said, the object of the Amendment 
was to facilitate the attendance of re- 
porters at the parish meetings, at which 
the Parish Councillors were to be elected. 
He knew that it was the general feeling 
that reporters should be present at such 
meetings—meetings of Public Bodies. 
Reporters were present in this House, 
except during prayer time, and he did 
not kuow: why they were excluded then 
—perhaps they were beyond all hope ; 


Amend- 


The 


“and re- 
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for his part, he would not object to see 
them at prayers. In the country gene- 
rally they were allowed to be present at 

ublic meetings ; but there were meetings 
of Public Boards (only a small number) 
from which they were excluded. It was 
such cases as that he wished to pro- 
vide for. There were some Boards of 
Guardians, for instance, who would not 
allow reporters to be present at their 
meetings. He thought they should pro- 
vide, as far as they could, that full pub- 
licity would be given to the proceedings 
of the parish meetings. He meant that 
the reporters should attend if they 
desired. An hon. Member near him said 
they could attend as parishioners ; not 
only that, but they should be allowed to 
attend whether in that capacity or not. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, line 10, at end insert “ and reporters 


shall be allowed to be present."—(Wr. A. C. 
Morton.) . 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he 
quite appreciated the motive of the hon. 
Member, and he had great sympathy with 
it; but it was impossible to set up a new 
rule in the case of these parish meetings. 
There was no case in the country of a 
Public Body at whose meetings reporters 
had a statutory right to be present. It 
was the rule for Representative Bodies to 
allow reporters to attend their meetings ; 
but there were times when a Board must 
conduct its business in private—as, for 
instance, in reference to matters of 
property. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
not speaking of Boards, but of parish 
meetings. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the objec- 
tion applied in the same way. He was 
sure his hon. Friend did not wish to do 
anything that would not tend to improve 
the Bill, and he did not think this pro- 
posal would be an improvement. He 
hoped it would be withdrawn. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
asked whether they had any guarantee 
that these bodies would make known 
their proceedings to the public? The 
inhabitants of a parish should kcow what 
was taking place. He could appreciate 
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the objection to reporters having the right 
to attend all meetings of Elected Bodies ; 
but a public meeting of parishioners was 
a different thing. Elected Bodies, of 
course, had the alternative of having an 
official report. He did not want to sug- 
gest that, after their own experience of 
an Official report. They had one that 
was absolutely uncorrectable, if he might 
use the word. It was only fit for the 
waste paper basket. It was a very poor 
copy of the morning newspapers. It 
was a condensed, incorrect copy of the 
daily newspapers, and it was absolutely 
useless. He did not want to enforce 
that. He thought there should be some 
guarantee that public proceedings should 
be really public, and that absent parish- 
ioners might know what took place. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
wish to press the Amendment against 
the wish of the right hon. Gentleman, 
He was sorry the President of the Local 
Government Board was not advanced 
enough to see the necessity for the 
Amendment. There was no Statutory 
Law to compel Public Bodies to admit 
reporters, but there was a Common Law 
to compel the House of Commons to 
admit them. [Cries of “No!”] Yes; 
they must admit them, whether they 
liked it or not. That was now practi- 
cally the Common Law of the country. 
They could not refuse them. It was for 
the protection of the minority that he 
wished to secure a fair report of parish 
proceedings. He hoped at some future 
time the Government would think the 
subject worthy of consideration. He 
would not take up further time, but 
would express his regret at the attitude 
of the Government, and ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

CommManpDer BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the hon. Member for 
Peterborough knew that the Govern- 
ment had been illogical all through the 
stages of their Bill. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I did not say 
that. 

Commanvek BETHELL said, the 
hon. Member could not hope to educate 
a Liberal Government in such a short 
time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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*Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) moved— 

In page 2, line 11, leave out Sub-section (4), 

and insert—“ At the Easter meeting a Chaii- 
man shall be elected for one year, who is here- 
inafter called ‘Chairman of the parochial 
electors.’ ” 
This Amendment he regarded as one of 
a very important character. As at 
present arranged, the Parish Council 
could choose its own Chairman, from 
within or without their own body ; and 
that Chairman would be also the Chair- 
man of the annual parish meeting. To 
make the Chairman of the Council which 
would be on its trial the President of the 
meeting which would have to control 
or disallow the acts of the Council 
was a most unendurable proposal. 
It would be the duty of the parish 
meeting to take into consideration many 
matters in which it might be opposed to 
the Parish Council, and a skilful and 
able Chairman could do much _ to 
frustrate the wishes of the body 
over which he presided. An _ hon. 
Gentleman complained the other day 
of the disorderly character of Vestry 
meetings. He (Mr. Stephens) had 
attended meetings at which the only 
disorderly person was the parson in the 
chair. He was preventing the parish- 
ioners from exercising their constitu- 
tional rights. The Parish Councils 
would be very much exposed to 
what had been described as “subtle 
influences.” Such influence would be 
brought to bear in the case of the 
Councils, but they could not affect the 
parish meetings. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 11, leave out sub-section (4), 
and insert—*“ At the Easter meeting a Chairman 
shall be elected for one year, who is hereinafter 
called ‘Chairman of the parochial electors.’ ”"— 
(Mr. Stephens.) 

Question proposed, “ That sub-section 
(4) stand part of the Clause.” 

“*Mr. H.H.FOWLER: The sub-section 
which theA mendment would strike out is— 

(4) “ Subject to the provisions of this Act, as 
to any particular person being the Chairman of 
a parish meeting, the meeting may choose their 
own Chairman.” 

This means that where the annual meet- 
ing is called for purposes of election, and 
the Chairman is himself a candidate, it 
would be clearly unfair for him to preside 
over the meeting; but in every other 
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case where there is a Parish Council the 
Chairman of the Parish Council would 
be Chairman of the meeting. ‘This is in 
accord with the practice in Municipal 
Institutions throughout the country by 
which the Mayor of a borough is the 
presiding officer at all town meetings in 
the borough. To have two Chairmen in 
one parisi—two rival kings of Brent- 
ford—one the Chairman of the Parish 
Council and the other the Chairman of 
the parish meeting, would be a practical 
absurdity. In cases where there is no 
Parish Council the Bill provides, in 
Clause 18, that the parish meeting shall 
choose its Chairman every year, who will 
be the official head of the parish: but in 
cases where there is a Parish Council 
the Chairman of that Council will be the 
official head of the parish. The Govern- 
ment cannot accept this Amendment, for 
we believe it would introduce confusion 
into the administration of parish affairs. 

Mr. H. LAWSON asked whether, in 
the case of a number of parishes being 
grouped, the Chairman of the Parish 
Council would act as Chairman of each 
separate parish meeting ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; the 
Chairman of a parish meeting in such a 
case will be elected at the meeting. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY proposed, in Sub- 


section 5, which provides that “a_ poll 
consequent on a parish meeting shall be 
taken by ballot,” to insert after the word 
“ meeting ” “ shall be granted on the de- 
mand of five electors present at the 


meeting.” He made this proposal so 
that a parish might not be involved at 
the caprice of one elector in the expense 
attendant on a poll. He thought that 
the number which he suggested was 
very moderate and would afford a 
guarantee that there was some reason 
for a poll. In the old Vestry days there 
was some justification for enabling any 
one man to demand a poll, because at the 
meeting the voting would be equal voting, 
while under a poll plural voting would 
be brought into action, so thatthe decision 
arrived at under a poll might be entirely 
different from the decision of the meeting. 
But in future the franchise would be 
the same at the meeting and at the poll, 
and therefore there was the less reason 
for demanding a poll. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, after the word “ meeting,” 
to insert the words “shall be granted on the 
demand of five electors present at the meeting 
and.” —(Wr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*SirC.W. DILKE opposed the Amend- 
ment. From time immemorial one per- 
son had been able to demand a poll at a 
Vestry meeting, and he hoped that the 
Government would not give way upon 
the point. In parishes which were 
small and close the true sense of the 
parishioners would not be obtained unless 
they allowed one man to demand a poll. 
In the parishes where a few people 
conducted the affairs of the parish it 
required some pluck for a man to stand 
up against these people and demand a 
poll, and the difficulty would become all 
the greater if it were laid down that the 
demand for a poll should be backed 
by five electors. He had known cases 
in London Vestries in no one of 
which had fewer than 60,000 persons, 
and some 400,000 persons, where it 


had been very difficult to obtain the 
signatures of five persons, which was 


the number necessary to the requisition 
for a poll in the Metropolis, and yet 
hundreds and even thousands had voted 
with the minority on the poll being 
taken. For these reasons he hoped 
that the Government would stick to what 
had been the principle of parish meetings 
from time immemorial. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, that in parishes where 
there was no Parish Council, and where 
everything would have to be done by the 
parish meeting to allow a single indi- 
vidual to demand a poll would afford 
great powers of obstruction. At a meet- 
ing of this sort there was no right to 
turn out anyone. A drunken individual 
might demand a poll, and, in his opinion, 
such a purely obstructive demand for a 
poll ought to be guarded against. He 
had an Amendment on the ,Paper pro- 
posing that everyone at a meeting should 
be able to demand a poll if less than one- 
third of the parochial electors were 
present at the meeting ; but that if more 
than one-third of the electors were 
present the Chairman of the meeting 
should have the power to refuse the 
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demand for a poll if it were backed by 
ouly a small percentage of the electors. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
said, that there was a great deal of by 
no means groundless alarm in _ the 
country generally that this Bill might 
lead to considerable expense. It might 
be all very well in rich towns, but their 
habits in the country were essentially 
frugal, and they were accustomed to 
deny themselves plenty of the luxuries of 
the towns. Every poll, however taken, 
must involve considerable expense, and 
he shuddered to think of the expenditure 
in which a parish might be involved by 
allowing any one man to demand a poll. 
The Amendment was moved in the 
interests of economical administration, 
and he, therefore, gave it his heartiest 
support. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I, for one, 
think that a great many of these fears as 
to the expenses under the Bill are 
groundless, and I am sure that when we 
come to the Finance Clauses a good deal 
of that misapprehension will be removed. 
I do not think that this Bill is going to 
cost anything like the expense which 
has been mentioned in addition to local 
taxation. But this is scarcely the time 
to raise that question. The point we are 
now dealing with is whether the sense 
of the parish meeting shall be taken by 
a poll, and not with the circumstances in 
which the poll is to be called for. I 
may say, however, that we are adhering 
to the old principle that one man has a 
right to demand a poll. There may, of 
course, be questions brought before a 
parish meeting as to which it would be a 
waste of time and money to have a poll 
taken, but there are certain questions 
which are submitted by law to a parish 
meeting on which a poll may be neces- 
sary. For instance, there are the 
election of Councillors, the adoptive 
Acts, and the exercise of the powers 
given under Clause 8, which may 
involve ‘heavy expenditure for the 
parish. There ought to be a right in 
these cases given to the parish to call for 
a poll if a difference of opinion arises. 
Then there is Clause 18, where there is no 
Parish Council at all, but where the 
parish meeting is to govern the parish. 
In that case we should be very jealous of 
the right of such a meeting to have a 
poll. When the proper time comes, 
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however, for the subject to be raised I 
think the point will be a fair question 
for discussion, but at this stage I should 
wish to reserve an open mind on the sub- 
ject, and not to commit myself one way 
or the other. At present we are only 
dealing with the question as to whether 
the poll, when taken, shall be by ballot, 
and not with the question of whether we 
shall interfere with the Common Law 
right of one member of a parish to de- 
mand a poll. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that although 
he shared strongly the desire of his hon. 
Friend behind him to save expense, he 
was of opinion that the right to demand 
« poll being reserved to one elector was 
one to which in the interest and for the 
protection of minorities the Committee 
ought to adhere rather than to surrender. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that where the parish meeting was the 
Governing Body the last thing the Com- 
mittee ought to do was to place in it the 
power of conducting its business by poll 
instead of by a system of open voting. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
this was not the proper time for discuss- 
ing the question. If he asked when was 
the proper occasion, no doubt he would 
be referred to Clause 35. ° 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, you will 
not—to Rule 2, Schedule 1. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
the principle involved was too important 
to be treated in a Schedule. He thought 
the parish meeting should, like every 
other Governing Body in the country, 
conduct its business not by ballot, but by 
open voting. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) sup- 
ported the Amendment on the ground 
that in the agricultural districts, where 
they had got no money to waste, the poll 
meant useless expense and delay. In 
fact, the Government seemed to aim at 
the maximum expense and the minimum 
result in this Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the effect of refusing the Amendment 
would be the impoverishment of the 
parish meeting. Some people who were 
interested in the matters brought before 
the parish meeting would not go to the 
parish meeting, but would send some 
individual to demand a poll. In such 
a case the poll was a means of deciding 
questions by persons who had not heard 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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the arguments advanced during debate in 
the meeting, but who, at the same time, 
had enjoyed ample opportunities of being 
present at the meeting. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
asked whether it was really intended that 
the transactions of the parish meetings 
should be governed by a series of polls? 
because if resolutions were to be decided 
in this manner there would be no end to 
the deliberations of the parish meetings. 
The poll ought to be taken only on very 
important questions, as at the County 
Councils. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he desired again 
to protest against the parish meeting, 
which was to be ‘the administrative body, 
being incapacitated from deciding the 
smallest subjects unless by the clumsy, 
extravagant system of ‘resorting to a 
poll. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member and others have been the great 
advocates of the parish meeting, but 
where that plan of administration is 
adopted it is still necessary to take the 
opinions of the electors. I admit 
that it would not be practical or wise 
that a question of a purely administra- 
tive character should be decided by a 
poll, and, as I have said, when we come 
to the regulations in the Schedule I am 
prepared to consider the points which 
have been urged. The power of the 
poll is now only wanted where the 
parish is called upon to exercise im- 
portant functions which involve expense. 

Mr. HANBURY said that, on the 
understanding that the question would be 
discussed later, with a little more en- 
couragement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he would ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) wanted to know what would be the 
difference between the parish meeting in 
the one case and the Parish Council in 
the other? If it was said that it was 
necessary that the poll should be taken 
by ballot in the case of the parish meet- 
ing, then a poll should also be taken by 
ballot in the case of the Parish Council. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) moved an Amendment in line 
18 of the elause, to leave out “ poor,” 


He said the object 


and insert “ parish.” 
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of the Amendment was, that all the 
expenses under the Act should be de- 
frayed out of a separate rate, to be called 
the parish rate, and not out of the poor 
rate. He thought it was eminently de- 
sirable that the people of the country 
should realise what this blessing was 
going to cost. If they allowed all these 
expenses to be put on the poor rate the 
result would be that the figures of that 
rate would go up very considerably, and 
certain gentlemen might go into the 
country and denounce the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite on the ground that 
the country was being pauperised. He 
did not think any of them would use that 
argument, but it might be so. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 18, to leave out the word 
“ poor,’ and insert the word “ parish.”—(Mr. 
J. G. Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘poor’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not know 
what the parish rate is. There is no 
such rate provided for by this Bill, and 
for reasons of economy I do not wish to 
create the machinery for a new rate. 


The proper rate on which to charge this 
expenditure is the poor rate, and it is 
apportioned among the parish according 


to the expenditure incurred. To make 
a separate rate would be to put an ad- 
ditional burden needlessly on the rate- 
payers. My object is to keep down 
the expense, and the proposal in the Bill 
is simple, usual, and economical. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he would suggest to his hon. Friend 
that his object would be attained by en- 
forcing this condition—that upon the 
demand note it should be clearly specified 
under what heading the portion of rate 
was demanded, i#.e., how much of the 
rate demanded was poor rate and how 
much was parish rate. The expenditure 
for parish purposes should be clearly 
distinguished on the demand note from 
Poor Law expenditure. With regard to 
the School Board rate, when Mr. Forster 
proposed the Education Bill of 1870 he 
expressed his intention of merging the 
School Board rate with the other rate. 
He (Mr. Lowther) strongly protested 
against that. He said that if the rate- 
payers went in for the luxury of a 


VOL. XVIII. [rocurtH sErres.] 
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School Board they ought to know ex- 
actly what it cost them, and Mr. Forster’s 
idea was, he knew, very decidedly the 
other way. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The question 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman is 
not the Amendment, but there is a great 
deal to be said for the suggestion, and 
when we come to Clause 10, and an 
Amendment is brought up making it 
compulsory upon the Overseers to dis- 
tinguish on the demand note, I do not 
think I should be disposed to object to 
that course at all. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, that as the pur- 
poses for which the Councils were to be 
created were similar to those for which 
Local Boards were elected it would be 
admitted that the incidence of the rating 
should continue the same, and that was 
a subject which would aave to be dis- 
cussed. He wanted to know whether it 
was proposed to earmark the rate here ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I quite appre- 
ciate the force of the observations of the 
hon. Gentleman. It is a very important 
question, and at the proper time I shall 
be disposed to argue it. We will not 
consider it foreclosed. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the Vestries in London sent their 
rating papers to every ratepayer with a 
due distinection—so much for School 
Board, so much for County Council, so 
much for poor rate, and so on. With 
regard to the poor rate, in the Kingston 
Division the poor rate, police rate, and 
Burial Board rate, were all collected by 
the same collector under the same head. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is no 


separate rate ? 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, there was no 
separate rate, but there was so much 
money demanded, and it was always the 
same collector. He mentioned these 
facts, in order to show the Committee 
that there would be no extra expense in 
levying an extra parochial rate. Every 
parishioner ought to know exactly what 
the cost of his Parish Council was, and 
he thought the course proposed in the 
Amendment would enable him to get 
this knowledge. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8S.) said, he thought it was of 
very great importance that the expense 


3.U 
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of the parish rate should be in some way 
charged upon the poor rate, for the 
Railway Companies would get no ex- 
emption with regard to their property in 
a parish, The question was a very 
serious one, and the Committee would do 
well to leave it open at this stage for 
subsequent discussion, and not to accede 
to the words in the clause as it stood. 
He suggested, instead of the words 
“ defrayed out of the poor rate,” that the 
expenses be 

“defrayed as the ordinary expenses of the 
parish are defrayed.” 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, that after 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, he would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
E.) said, a great many Members took a 
special interest in this rating question, 
and they desired that no words of the 
clause should preclude them from raising 
on Clause 10 the whole question of the 
basis of parish expenditure. He appealed 
to the Government to accept the words 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Powell Williams). 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) pointed out that the words of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Powell Williams) 
did not pledge the Government to any 
view. If some assurance were not 
given which would make it perfectly 
certain that they would be able to discuss 
this matter on Clause 10, it would be 
necessary to discuss it now. He wanted 
to say something about the incidence of 
rating. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If I accepted 
the words of the hon. Member for South 
Birmingham, they would have the effect 
of doing what he does not wish to be 
done—to foreclose this question. I 
should be willing to accept the words 
“as hereinafter provided,” and move 
that. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I move to 


leave out— 
In line 15, the words “ out of the poor rate,” 

in order to insert “ as hereinafter provided.” 
Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved an 
Amendment providing that the scale of 
expenses framed by the County Council 
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should not apply to thejexpenses of parish 
meetings. It was extremely doubtful, he 
said, what effect the laying down of 
this scale of expenditure would have, 
whether it would be to raise or lower it. 
With regard to the expenses for the 
parish meeting, they ought not to limit 
them by scale. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make bis 
report to the House. 


Committee report’ Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION, 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to make provision for 
the Redemption of the New Three Pounds Ten 
Shillings Per Centum Annuities, and to 
authorise the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of remuneration to the Banks of England 
and Ireland for their trouble and expense in 
connection therewith.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir John 
Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and reac first time. [ Bill 469.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL (NOMINATION 
OF SELECT COMMITTEE). 
Message from the Lords [17th ete ne 
requesting this House to nominate an additiona 
Member to the Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons on the Merchant Shipping Bill con- 

sidered :— 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Six Members : 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords 
to acquaint them therewith : 

Ordered, That Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Bryce, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir Edward Hill, 
and Mr. Solicitor General be Members of the 
Committee : 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(V/r, 
Marjoribanks.) 


EAST INDIA (BEHAR CADASTRAL 
SURVEY). 
Return [presented 21st November] to 
be printed. [No. 448.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(¥r. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty- 
eight minutes before Six o'clock, 





Mr. Powell Williams 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 23rd November 1893. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


Sen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 23rd November 1898. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For Wexford County (Southern Divi- 
sion), v. John Barry, esquire, Manor of 
Northstead.—(Dr. Tanner.) 


QUESTIONS. 


SALARIES OF SCOTCH GOVERNMENT 
MESSENGERS. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther he is aware that the average yearly 
salary of a Government messenger in 
Edinburgh is about £20 less than the 
salary of a Government messenger in 
London ; whether this difference is war- 
ranted by the difference in the cost of 
living, if any ; whether an increase in 
the Edinburgh salaries was recommended 
by Lord Lothian to the Treasury in 1889, 
but not granted; and whether the Go- 
vernment will carry out Lord Lothian’s 
recommendation ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am aware that the average 
salary of a Government messenger in 
Edinburgh is less than that of a Govern- 
ment messenger in London. Recommen- 
dations of a general nature were not 
made to the Treasury on the subject by 
my predecessor, but recommendations 
were from time to time made by his 
Lordship, and have also been made by 
me in regard to special cases, all of 
which have been favourably dealt with 
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by the Treasury. The general question 
of messengers’ salaries is, I understand, 
still under the consideration of a Depart- 
mental Committee appointed by the 
Treasury, and the consideration of some 
cases are awaiting the issue of this 
Committee. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to. 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he will 
send the examination papers worked by 
the pupil teachers who failed at the last 
scholarship examination to the Inspectors 
of the schools where these pupils teachers 
were apprenticed, with instructions to 
report whether in the case of any, and, 
if so, of which, schools there is sufficient 
evidence of neglect on the part of the 
managers as to the instruction of the 
pupil teachers to make it advisable for 
the Department, under Article 34 of the 
Code, to decline further recognition of 
pupil teachers on the staff; and, if not, 
whether he will take any other steps to 
give effect to that article, which it has 
been stated on behaif of the Department 
is at present a dead letter ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I have carefully considered 
the suggestions of my hon. Friend, and I 
believe the best course will be to send a 
Circular to the Inspectors calling special 
attention to this Article, and also to deal 
with the subject in the Revised Instruc- 
tions to Inspectors next year. I will 
arrange that this shall be done. I ought, 
perhaps, to add that in a considerable 
numberof cases managers have had their 
attention specially called to this Article, 
with the result that greater attention has 
been paid by them to the instruction of 
their pupil teachers. 


ALLEGED MURDER OF A HINDU BY 
BRITISH SOLDIERS, 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State has been called to the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the death of 
Hampana, a Hindu railway gatekeeper 
at Guntakal, Madras Railway, who was 
shot by one of a party of soldiers belong- 
ing to the details of the 2nd Welsh 
Regiment proceeding from Wellington to 
Secunderabad, and who died within 23 
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hours after being shot; whether he is 
aware that Hampana was shot while 
protecting two Hindu women from the 
violence of the soldiers, the women 
having fled to his hut. for safety ; that 
the only means of identification offered 
to the dying man was the passing of 120 
fully-accoutred soldiers past him at 
8 o'clock at night on a dimly-lighted 
platform ; that when a search was made 
for the revolver with which the shot was 
fired the bedding and the persons of the 
soldiers were omitted in the search ; and 
that the officer in command proceeded to 

Secunderabad with his detachment within 
a few hours of the shot being fired, and 
without giving the wounded man the 
opportunity of identifying during day- 
light the man who fired the shot ; and 
whether the Secretary of State will 
obtain and Jay all Papers connected with 
this matter upon the Table of the 
House ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
Russet, North Beds.) : The Govern- 
ment of Madras will be called on for a 
Report on thecase. The Secretary of State 
has reason to believe that Government has 
offered a reward of Rs.1,000 for such 
evidence as may lead to the detection of 
the offenders. 

Mr. PICTON: Has any official 
notice been taken of the conduct of the 
officer in charge of these troops ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Until 
we have the information from the Go- 
vernment of India I am unable to add 
anything to my answer. 


MONAGHAN DISTRICT ASYLUM. 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference tothe 
last Report of the Inspectors of Lunatic 
Asylums in Ireland, whether he is aware 
that it contains no Report as to the 
Monaghan District Asylum; whether he 
is aware that the Monaghan Asylum dis- 
trict extends over the two Counties of 
Monaghan and Cavan ; if he will state 
why no Report was published; and 
whether, in the public interest, an inspec- 
tion will be made and a Report published 
without delay ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsguitH, Fife, E.), who answered all 
the questions addressed to the Chief 


Mr. Caine 


Secretary for Ireland, said: The In- 
spectors inform me that no Report was 
published respecting this Asylum in the 
last Annual Report, because their visit to 
the institution in 1892 had reference only 
to the provision of further accommoda- 
tion and to correspondence between the 
Board of Governors and the Board of 
Control. The Asylum was again visited 
in March last, and a Report of the 
inspection furnished to the Board of 
Governors, a copy of which I shall be 
happy to give to the hon. Gentleman, if 
he desires it. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES UNDER THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire, as a Charity Com- 
missioner, whether there are considerable 
numbers of Parochial Charities, some of 
which are partly and others wholly non- 
ecclesiastical, the Trustees of which are 
in different cases : the incumbent only ; 
the Churchwardens only ; the Overseers 
only ; the Incumbent and Churchwardens; 
the Incumbent and Overseers ; the Over- 
seers and Churchwardens ; the Incum- 
bent, Overseers, and Churchwardens ; 
persons appointed solely by co-optation, 
without the authority of any scheme or 
of any direction under the instrument 
creating the charity; persons (either 
without or conjointly with the Incun- 
bent, Churchwardens, and Overseers, or 
any of them) appointed under a scheme 
by co-optation or by nomination, and 
none of whom have been nominated or 
elected by the Vestry or inhabitants : 
and persons nominated or elected by the 
Vestry or inhabitants either alone or con- 
jointly with other Trustees ; whether he 
can state in which of these cases the 
provisions of the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill will ensure 
that Trustees nominated or elected by 
the Parish Council or the parish 
{meeting shall be added to or 
substituted for the existing Trustees, and 
to what extent ; whether in a large num- 
ber of cases of Parochial Charities, not- 
withstanding that the instrument creating 
them gave special powers or diree- 
tions for the appointment of new 
Trustees, the Commissioners have granted 
schemes appointing new Trustees, and in 
many cases authorising the nomination or 
election of some of the Trustees by the 
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Vestry or inhabitants ; and whether he 
will, without granting any formal Return, 
make inquiries and state to the House 
the opinion of the Commissioners as to 
whether the different cases named in the 
first paragraph of this question are re- 
spectively more or less numerous, and, if 
possible, the order in which they would 
come in point of numbers ? 

*THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exuis, Merionethshire): As 
this question refers to charities amounting 
to between 40,000 and 50,000, it is im- 
possible to give a detailed reply to my 
hon. Friend. As to the various cases in 
which Incumbent, Churchwardens, or 
Overseers, or some or one of them, are 
Trustees, those in which the Incumbent 
and Churchwardens are Trustees are by 
far the most frequent, and those in which 
the Overseers are Trustees 
are the least frequent. With a view to 


alone 


obtaining a general estimate of the pro- 
portion between the various alternative 
Governing Bodies referred to im the 


question, an examination has been made 
of the charities entered in order of appli- 
eation to the Commissioners in a single 
ledger of the Official Trustee of Charity 
Funds. After deducting charities held 
by Municipal Trustees and _ various 
Urban Authorities, I find that out of 311 
charities the following are the Governing 
Bodies :—Incumbent and Chureh- 
wardens, 140 ; Incumbent, Church- 
wardens, and Overseers, 21; Church- 
wardens only, 12; Churchwardens and 
Overseers, 8 ; Incumbent, Churchwardens, 
and others, 8; Churchwardens and 
others, 5; Incumbent and Overseers, 4 ; 
Incumbent, Churchwardens, Overseers, 
and others, 3; Incumbent, Church- 
wardens, Guardians of Poor, and others, 
1; Overseers and Guardians of the Poor, 
1; Overseers, 1. In these 204 cases, 
when the charity is non-ecclesiastical, the 
Overseers and Churchwardens will be re- 
placed by persons elected by the Parish 
Council, In 31 cases the Incumbent alone 
controls the charity, in 22 cases the In- 
cumbent and others (not Churchwardens 
aud Overseers), and in 54 cases the 
Trustees are all appointed by co-opta- 
tion. As the Bill now stands these 
charities will not be directly affected. 


in Ireland. 1530 
DEATH IN DUNDEE PRISON. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
+ whether his attention has been called to 
the circumstances attending the death of 
William Wood in Dundee Prison on the 
13th November ; whether he is aware 
that the doctor in attendance declared 
that the deceased was a poor, weak 
creature, quite an imbecile, and that his 
was not a case for prison at all ; and can 
he state whether, during the period of 
imprisonment previous to the 11th, Wood 
received any other than the ordinary 
prison treatment ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: On inquir- 
ing into the cireumstances attending the 
death of William Wood in Dundee 
Prison, I find that the cause of death was 
chronic bronchitis, and that while in 
prison he received every requisite atten- 
tion from the medical officer and other 
officers. or the first few days he was 
put to shred tow, which was a mere 
occupation for his hands, and not work ; 
but no task was exacted, as he was con- 
sidered an imbecile as well as a habitual 
drunkard, having been six times pre- 
viously in prison. I may mention that 
there was a public inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the death by the Procura- 
tor Fiscal, who took full evidence on the 
subject, and was satisfied with the cause 
of death. 


PRISON ADMINISTRATION IN [RELAND 
—THE CASE OF JEREMIAH M‘CARTHY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork County, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the case of a 
man named Jeremiah M‘Carthy, who 
was arrested at Bantry in default of pay- 
ing a fine of Ils. 6d., and who com- 
plained at the time of his arrest of being 
ill; whether it was the duty of the 
police who effected his arrest to have 
him examined by a doctor; and, if so, 
was he so examined; whether he is 
aware that M‘Carthy was conveyed on 
the evening of his arrest to the County 
Cork Prison, a distance of 60 miles from 
Bantry ; that, on the journey to Cork, 
he frequently complained to his escort of 
being very ill, but the escort took no 
steps to alleviate his suffering ; and that, 
on his arrival at Cork Prison, the 
Governor of it was told by the escort of 
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Mr. M‘Carthy’s condition ; when did the 
medical officer of the prison visit him ; 
whether he is aware that M‘Carthy died 
in prison on the morning after his 
arrival, and that, at a coroner’s inquest, 
the medical officer of the prison con- 
demned the treatment of Mr. M‘Carthy ; 
and whether, in the future, prisoners who 
are ill will be differently dealt with ? 
I beg further to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he is aware that at 
a coroner’s inquest, held on a prisoner 
who died in the county prison, Cork, it 
was proved that the cost of conveying 
the prisoner from Bantry to Cork, in 
default of paying a fine of 11s. 6d., was 
£1 9s. ; whether the former practice was 
to imprison persons sentenced to short 
terms in the local bridewell at Bantry ; 
and whether, in the interest of public 
economy, the former practice will bé 
reverted to ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
The Chief Secretary is informed that 
M‘Carthy was arrested on a warrant for 
drunkenness in default of paying a fine. 
He did not appear to be ill at the time 


of his arrest, nor did he complain of 
being ill at that time, but he did com- 
plain of being exhausted. He was not 
examined at this stage by a doctor, as 
he appeared to the police to be in good 


health. He was conveyed to the City 
of Cork by the next train after his 
arrest. On the journey he complained 
that he was not well, and was suffering 
from the effects of a drinking bout. He 
asked for a glass of water, which was 
given to him, and subsequently at Cork 
he asked for a glass of brandy ; but this 
the escort would not permit, the prisoner 
having admitted that he had signed the 
pledge against drinking only a few days 
previously. The escort informed the 
prison officials that the prisoner had been 
coughing, and complained of being ill on 
the way to Cork. At 10.45 on the 
morning after his arrival he was visited 
by the medical officer of the prison, and 
shortly afterwards the prisoner died, the 
cause of death being cardiac syncope and 
acute catarrh. An inquiry was held by 
order of the General Prisons Board, and 
the result notified the Board that the 
prison officials were in no way to blame, 
but that they had behaved in a humane 
and proper manner, Three days was the 
statutory limit of time which the prisoner 


Mr. Gilhooly 
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could have been detained in the Bridewell 
at Bantry. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, W.): This 
appears to be as bad a case as has ever 
occurred, even in connection with an 
Trish prison, and I will ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether he will be so good as 
to lay on the Table of the House a copy 
of the evidence taken before the inquiry, 
and also whether he proposes to take any 
further action with regard to the conduct 
of the police, who, having arrested this 
man at 10 o’clock in the morning, being 
told by him that he had been coughing, 
and was very ill, took him a journey of 
nearly 60 miles, and having deposited 
him in Cork Gaol, told the Governor 
about him ? He would also ask what was 
to be done with regard to the Governor, 
who left this man in his cell with bread 
and water all the night, and only had him 
visited next day—an hour before his death 
—by a prison doctor. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot give any 
pledge on the subject, but I will bring 
what the hon. Gentleman has said before 
my right hon. Friend, who will no doubt 
communicate with him. 


RECRUITING FOR THE MILITIA. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it has been found necessary 
to reduce another Militia battalion in 
consequence of the difficulty of recruiting 
up to regulations ; whether he will take 
steps to discover if a considerable por- 
tion of the Militia Force is not, owing 
to fraudulent enlistment, in the same con- 
dition, i.e., by the same men serving 
in different battalions in consecutive 
months ; and whether he will popularise 
the Force by reverting to the old system 
of bounties on enlistment ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNER- 
MAN, Stirling, &c.) : Two battalions of 
Militia have recently been amalgamated 
from mobilisation considerations, and not 
from any difficulty in recruiting. The 
full previous number of men will, it is 
expected, be maintained. Steps are 
taken to detect cases of double enlist- 
ment in the Militia, and it is believed 
that much has been done to lessen the 
numbers. One of the principal reasons 
for abolishing bounties on enrolment 0 
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the Militia was to discourage fraudulent 
enlistment in more than one regiment. 


LORD ROSSMORE’S AGENT. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, in the case of “Gorman v. 
Rossmo-e ” already brought to his atten- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd is the chief agent of 
Lord Rossmore, who is also Clerk of the 
Crown and Peace ; whether he is aware 
that the sub-agent Johnstone, who pro- 
cured the signature of the tenant Gor- 
man to the document so strongly con- 
Demned by the Court, is the deputy 
Clerk of the Peace, and is also Registrar 
of the Civil Bill Court in Monaghan ; 
whether, in view of the revelations in 
regard to the proceedings of these agents 
of Lord Rossmore with respect to the 
case of Gorman, the Chief Secretary will 
consider what steps should be taken in 
regard to them as servants of the Crown ; 
and whether the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor will be called to the conduct 
of Lord Rossmore in the matter, and also 
to the fact that he was once previously 
removed from the Commission of the 
Peace ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
I am informed that neither of the officials 
referred to is under the control of the 
Executive Government. Colonel Lloyd 
is Clerk of the Peace, not Clerk of the 
Crown, and was appointed by the Custos 
Rotulorum; Mr. Johnstone is not 
Registrar of the Civil Bill Court, and 
was appointed Deputy by the Clerk of 
the Peace. With reference to the last 
paragraph, I have already referred 
the Papers to the Lord Chancellor, with 
a view of his considering whether any 
further action is called for in the matter. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION EXAMINA- 
TION IN IRELAND, 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the examinations under 
the Board of Intermediate Education 
ended on 24th June last; that the pass 
lists were not published until 5th Sep- 
tember ; and the prize lists not until 18th 
September ; and whether any steps can 
be taken to accelerate the publication of 
these lists ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The dates given in the question are, I 
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understand, correct. The Assistant Com- 
missioners of the Board of Intermediate 
Education inform me that all possible 
expedition is used in bringing out the 
results of the examinations. In the pre- 
sent year there was a large increase in 
the number of candidates examined, and 
the Board adopted a new and complicated 
system of counting marks towards ex- 
hibitions and prizes which necessitated 
elaborate calculations. 


DEATH AT AN IRISH EVICTION. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his*atten- 
tion has been called to the report in The 
Trish News of the 25th October last, of 
the weekly meeting of the Lisburn Board 
of Guardians, in which it is stated that a 
letter was read from the Local Govern- 
ment Board with reference to the death 
of a Miss Duff, who had died while being 
evicted with her mother from a holding 
in Gransha, near Dromara, County 
Down; whether he is aware that the 
doctor, who had visited Miss Duff, de- 
clared her unfit for removal; whether 
the relieving officer was present at the 
eviction, or if the landlord had served 
him with the notice of the intended evic- 
tion as by law required ; and whether he 
will make full inquiry into the matter, 
and state who was responsible for the 
eviction under the circumstances ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
My attention had been previously drawn 
to this matter, and I at once directed 
careful inquiry to be made into all the 
circumstances. It appears that the de- 
ceased lived with her mother on a small 
farm, which was sold by public auction in 
April last, and purchased by a national 
school teacher for a sum of £210, of 
which sum Mrs. Duff was to receive 
about £70. Both deceased and her 
mother were allowed to remain in the 
house as weekly tenants at a nominal 
rent of 8d., which sum was only paid for 
one week. On September 18 a warrant 
for possession was granted by the Magis- 
trates at Petty Sessions for non-payment 
of rent, and on September 25 notice of 
the intended eviction, to take effect on 
September 28, was served on the re- 
lieving officer, who called on Mrs. Duff 
and told her he was willing to assist her 
in any way he could. He offered to 
bring a conveyance to remove her to the 
workhouse, but Mrs, Duff replied that 
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she had another house of her own about 
70 yards off, to which she would go. On 
September 26 the relieving officer again 
offered relief, which was likewise de- 
clined. Mrs. Duff had then received a 
considerable sum of money on account of 
her share in the sale of the farm. On 
September 28 the bailiffs had removed 
all the effects except the bed on which 
the deceased was lying, when she sud- 
denly died. The relieving officer was 
present at the time. Deceased was 
visited by the dispensary medical officer 
on July 24, again about a week after- 
wards, and on September 17 he certified 
she would be unable to attend at the 
Petty Sessions Court on the following 
day, when the decree for possession was 
obtained. The medical officer informed 
the Local Government Board Inspector 
who was sent down to make inquiry that 
the woman was in such a weak state that 
he would not have been surprised to hear 
of her death at any time, and he thinks 
that the excitement attendant on the 
attempted eviction may have hastened 
her death. The police were not present 


Lunatics in 


at the occurrence, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, having investigated all the 


facts, do not consider that any blame 
attaches to the Union officers in connec- 
tion with the case. 


LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the last Report of the Inspectors 
of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, in which 
reference is made to the state of the Lunacy 
Department of the Belfast workhouse ; 
whether more than one-third of the 1,324 
lunaties confined in union workhouses in 
Ulster are inmates of the Belfast Work- 
house ; whether, notwithstanding the im- 
provement in the less frequent use of 
mechanical restraint, in consequence of the 
protest of the Inspectors in the previous 
year, there is still a great number sub- 
jected to such restraint ; whether he is 
aware that the only entry of mechanical 
restraint is on the patients’ bed cards, 
whereas in asylums the law requires a 
register of such entries to be kept ; whe- 
ther there is any legal sanction for re- 
straint in such cases in workhouses ; 
whether he is aware that, contrary to all 
modern treatment, there are 81.epileptics 
constantly confined to their beds, where 
they must brood over their disease ; 


Mr. Asquith 
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whether the medical superintendent of 
the county asylum notifies to the coroner 
the death of every patient and the cause 
thereof ; whether such a practice is ob- 
served in the lunatic department of the 
workhouse ; and, if not, will he inquire 
if a similar notice can be given to the 
coroner as to deaths of lunatics there ; 
whether he is aware of the crowded state 
of this department, and of the serious 
deficiency of bath, lavatory, and water- 
closet accommodation ; and whether the 
lunatics all sleep in the lunatic depart- 
ment ; if not, how many of them have to 
sleep in the body of the workhouse ? 
Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
My attention bas been drawn to the last Re- 
port of the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland, in which reference is made to the 
lunacy department of the Belfast Work- 
house. As regards the use of mechanical 
restraint, there is no legal sanction for its 
application to patients in workhouses. 
It is to be remembered that lunatics are 
admitted to workhouses not as lunatics 
but as destitute persons, and, apart from 
the question of the suitability of work- 
houses as places of reception for the 
mentally afflicted, it is to be observed 
that the Local Government Board possess 
very insufficient powers to compel Boards 
of Guardians to make adequate provision 
for the care and treatment of the insane 
under their charge. Of the 81 persons 
suffering from epileptic insanity or idiocy 
in the lunacy department of the Belfast 
Workhouse on December 31 last, 19 were, 
I understand, constantly confined to bed, 
and it is believed that patients of this 
class are allowed to remain in bed in 
workhouses when it would be much 
better that they should be encouraged or 
compelled to get up and move about. In 
every case of death in district asylums 
the coroner is notified of the death and 
cause of same, but the same practice does 
not exist in the insane departments of 
workhouses. I see no reason, however, 
why this course should not be adopted 
in workhouses, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board will issue instructions with a 
view to such notices being given to the 
coroner in future by their medical officer. 
The Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums draw 
attention in their Report to the want of 
bath and lavatory accommodation in the 
Belfast Workhouse. The lunatics in this 
institution do not all sleep in the lunatic 
department at present ; 52 of them sleep 
in a portion of the iufirmary which is an 
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adjoining building. These cases, although 
insane, are all of a harmless character. 
In Belfast the Guardians have spent 
large sums in endeavouring to provide 
accommodation for the use of the insane, 
and the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums 
bear strong testimony to their efforts to 
provide for the wants of lunatics received 
into the workhouse. An extension of 
the lunacy department of the workhouse 
is at present being carried ont, and when 
completed the patients now located at 
night in the body of the house will be 
properly accommodated in their own 
department. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Is there 
any power to direct the Governors in 
building a new asylum to provide accom- 
modation for all these persons now de- 
tained in workhouses ? Is the systematic 
violation of the law now going on to 
be permitted ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for notice 
of that question. 


Improvements at 


SUCK DRAINAGE WORKS. 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if, owing to the abseonding of a 
sub-contractor, some workmen on the 


Suck Drainage have been left unpaid 


their wages for work actually performed ; 
if he would request that the Board of 
Works would endeavour to see that these 
men were paid; and if he would point 
out that, owing to the contributions made 
to this drainage from public funds, the 
Board of Works has a claim to interfere, 
as it did in a similar case on the Clifden 
Railway ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham) : 
From information supplied by the Suck 
Drainage Board the statement in the first 
paragraph appears to be true; but the 
Drainage Board having paid the con- 
tractor, as it was bound to do, on a certifi- 
cate that the work had been done, has no 
knowledge of his relations with the 
labourers, or power to interfere between 
them ; nor have they any funds from which 
they could pay the wages. The men have 
only their legal remedy to look to, and, 
as in the case of the Galway and Clifden 
Railway, the Board of Works are pre- 
cluded from interfering. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST DR. TURNER, 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that Dr. Turner, senior surgeon at 
the Colonial Hospital, Gibraltar, was 
acensed of improper conduct in the case 
of a female inmate, upon whom he per- 
formed a surgical operation in the pre- 
sence of the hospital nurse, and that 
the Magistrate dismissed the charge ; 
whether he is also aware that the Presi- 
dent of the Hospital Board, who was 
also Chief Justice of Gibraltar, was 
ordered by the Governor to hold an in- 
quiry, but declined, and was required to 
resign in consequence; and that the 
Colonial Secretary was thereupon ap- 
pointed President of the Hospital Board 
in his place, and did open the inquiry ; 
and whether that inquiry was dropped ; 
and, if so, for what reason ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY o 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
In December, 1891, a charge of assault 
was brought against the surgeon of the 
Colonial Hospital by a woman who had 
been an inmate of the hospital, and was 
dismissed by the Magistrate. The late 
Governor directed the Board of Com- 
missioners of the hospital to hold an 
inquiry. The Chief Justice, who was 
the Chairman, declined to take part in 
the inquiry, and resigned the office of 
Chairman. The Colonial Secretary was 
appointed in his place; but no inquiry 
was held, the Governor having submitted 
the matter to the Secretary of State, who, 
after calling upon the surgeon for an ex- 
planation on one point, was satisfied 
with his explanation, and considered the 
inquiry unnecessary. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Colonial Govern. 
ment invested the sum of £8,000 in 
buildings at Gibraltar which have been 
condemned as insanitary, and have never 
yielded any return; and will he state 
with what object this property was 
bought, from whom, and by whose 
advice ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: A freehold site 
in the New Mole Parade, Gibraltar, 
surrounded by Crown property, and 
occupied by old houses, was bought last 
year for £8,900 by the Colonial Governt 
ment, on the recommendation of the late 
Governor, as a suitable site for the 
erection of houses for public officials or 
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artisans’ dwellings. Owing to lack of 
funds due to falling revenue, it has not 
been possible to proceed at present with 
the proposed buildings, and the old 
buildings continue to be let to their 
former tenants. The Secretary of State 
has received no official information that 
these buildings have been condemned as 
insanitary, but he will cause inquiry to 
be made. 


DRAINAGE WORKS AT GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
will explain on what grounds Major 
Tulloch, R.E., has received since 1891, 
and is now receiving, a salary at 
the rate of £200 per annum, and 
Captain Buckle, R.E., a salary at the 
rate of £300 per annum, the former as 
consulting engineer, and the latter as 
resident engineer, for carrying out the 
new drainage and water-works at Gib- 
raltar, although the prosecution of the 
said works has not been sanctioned ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON (who replied) said: 
Major Tulloch was appointed in Sep- 
tember, 1892, consulting engineer for 
the contemplated drainage works recom- 
mended in his Report, and Captain 
Buckle, when he ceased to be engineer 
to the Sanitary Commissioners, was ap- 
pointed resident engineer for the works 
in question. The prosecution of the 
works was sanctioned, and plans and 
specifications, together with the necessary 
draft contract, had been prepared with a 
view to calling for tenders, when the 
Secretary of State, in view of the local 
objections to the scheme proposed, ap- 
pointed a Committee to consider certain 
points connected with it, and pending its 
Report, which Lord Ripon hopes to 
receive before the end of the year, the 
prosecution of the works has been post- 
poned. 


LOSS OF LIFE IN THR GALE. 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : I beg to ask 


the President of the Board of Trade if 
he can state approximately how many 
lives have been lost round the British coast 
during the recent gale ; how many lives 
have been saved by the coastguard, 
and how many by means of ordinary 
fishing and other private boats; and 
how many lives have been lost by the 
capsizing of the so-called self-righting 
lifeboats ? 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr, Munpetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I regret that the loss of life 
round our coasts during the recent gale 
has becn almost unprecedented. The 
Board of Trade have already received 
Returns showing a loss of 237 lives ; 
but, as additional Reports are being 
hourly received, I fear the total number 
will ultimately prove to be still greater. 
The following Returns have been re- 
ceived by the Board of Trade up to 1 
o’elock to-day :— 
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I may add, however that the National 
Lifeboat Institution say that 102 lives 
have been saved in addition to those of 
which we have received Returns. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : May I ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman does not think the time 
has arrived for the Government to do 
something to protect the lives of our 
sailors in storms ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The Government 
have done a great deal in that way by 
supplying life-saving apparatus, supple- 
mented as it is by the National Lifeboat 
Institution, which is managed, I believe, 
better than any other institution of the 
same character. I do not think the 
Government could have managed any 
better than the Lifeboat Lustitution. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 
May I further ask whether the Board of 
Trade has power, and, if so, whether it 
proposes to institute an inquiry into the 
conduct of the crew of the Mablethorpe 
lifeboat, which was censured by the 
coroner’s jury, as reported in this morning’s 
papers ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As soon as that 
report was brought under my notice, I 
immediately ordered an inquiry. I hope 
the House will suspend its judgment 
until we know the result of that inquiry. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) : Arising out of the manner 
in which this question has been put, 
I desire to say that I do not for a moment 
admit that it was in any way the fault of 
the crew, or of the self-righting boat at 
Dungeness, that one life was lost. The 
men behaved admirably, and had it not 
been that the boat self-righted, not one 
life alone, but in all probability many 
others would have been lost in that 
desperate gale. 


AID FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether any child who still 
attends an elementary school, but who 
has passed the standard of exemption, 
and is not receiving instruction in the 
obligatory subjects, may receive aid from 
the Technical Instruction Committee of 
any County Council at a continuation 
school or at some technical class ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Local Authority 


is debarred by Section 1 (1) (a) of the | 
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at Armagh. 


Technical Instruction Act from sup- 
plying, or aiding the supply of, technical 
or manual instruction to scholars re- 
ceiving instruction at an elementary 
school in the obligatory or standard sub- 
jects—that is to say, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as prescribed in Schedule | 
of the Code. This is i accordance with 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. The local standard of exemption 
does not affect the matter. 


“THE QUEEN JV. WISHART.” 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
the prosecution of Wishart for conspiracy 
and fraud at the present Liverpool 
Assizes was conducted on behalf of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions ; and, if 
so, whether that officer took up the case 
by direction of ihe Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General ; whether the 
prosecuting counsel, Mr. Hopwood, 
Q.C., M.P., acted in accordance with any 
instructions received from the Director 
of Public Prosecutions when he accepted 
a plea of guilty for conspiracy and offered 
no evidence on the charges of fraud ; 
if his attention has been called to the 
remarks of Mr. Justice Day that a great 
injustice had been done by offering no 
evidence for the Crown on the charges 
of fraud, which precluded him from 
passing a sentence of penal servitude on 
& person occupying « good position in 
society, which he would have had to 
award to a poor man driven by want to 
commit a crime of far less magnitude ; 
whether he is aware that the extent of 
Wishart’s frauds amounted to £60,000 ; 
and whether he intends to take any steps 
in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Director of Public Prosecutions that 
neither he nor any of Ais agents conducted, 
or have any knowledge of, the case re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION AT ARMAGH, 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has heen directed to the report of 
the case of “ Wakefield v. Turkington,” 
recently heard before the Irish Land 
Commission at Armagh, which was pub- 
lished in The Armagh Guardian, of 
November 10, from which it appears 
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that sworn evidence was given before the 
Court that the Court Valuer had wrongly 
described the nature of the subsoil as 
weak sand, whereas in fact it was rich 
marl ; that while Mr. Wakefield was in 
the course of giving evidence to this 
effect Mr. Justice Bewley addressed 
him, saying: “ Mr. Wakely, or Wake- 
field, or whatever they cail you, stand 
down”; that Mr. Wakefield said he had 
not finished his evidence, but Mr. Justice 
Bewley ordered the next witness to be 
called before the appellant’s evidence 
had been concluded ; and whether any 
remedy exists where a Court Valuer has 
made a mistake in the nature of the 
thing he assesses ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Moriey): 
The Provincial Commissioner referred to 
in this question is at present on circuit. 
It is necessary to communicate with him, 
and my right hon.. Friend will be glad, 
therefore, to have the question postponed 
till next week. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he will cause inquiries to be 
made with a view to trace whether har- 
bours of refuge at dangerous points of 
the coasts of the United Kingdom would, 
if they had existed, have been likely to 
have minimised the fearful loss of life 
and property that has recently taken 
place, and especially at what parts of 
the coast they would have been of service 
during the recent gales ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; I do 
not think that advantage would result 
from such an inquiry as is suggested by 
my hon. Friend. In the first place, it is 
impossible to say of any locality that the 
existence of a harbour of refuge would 
have prevented any given number of 
casualties. Some of the saddest casual- 
ties during the recent gale have occurred 
near harbours of refuge. In the second 
place, the institution of such an inquiry 
would encourage the idea that it is the 
duty of Governments to erect harbours 
of refuge at the public expense, and suc- 
cessive Governments have repeatedly 
discouraged this idea. 

Mr. BURNIE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that a Royal Commis- 
sion and a Select Committee have both 
recommended the construction of har- 
bours of refuge ? 


Mr. Darling 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I do not know 
to what recommendation the hon. Mem- 
ber refers, but I shall be glad to receive 
his reference to the matter. I may say 
that during the recent gales there were 
seven wrecks in harbours of refuge, 
arising from vessels losing their anchors 
and being literally dashed against each 
other, or against the harbour walls. It 
is a fact that during the recent gales 
where there has been most sea room there 
has been least danger. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : Are 
we to understand from the right hon. 
Gentleman that harbours of refuge are a 
positive danger ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My hon. Friend 
will understand nothing of the sort. 
What I have said is that the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to endorse the idea 
that it is their duty to erect harbours of 
refuge. 


PAY OF ENGLISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the pay of English regi- 
ments serving in India is sent from 
England to India; and, if so, which 
Government—Indian or English—gets 
the advantage of the exchange; and, if 
the English, in what way it is credited to 
this Government ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The British Government has nothing to 
do with the pay of a regiment serving in 
India, which is a charge on Indian re- 
venues, and is fixed in sterling money, 
but issued in India in rupees at the 
current official rate of exchange. The 
result, therefore, of a fall or rise in the 
exchange value of the rupee is that the 
European soldier receives a larger or 
smaller number of rupees, the difference 
affecting the Indian Exchequer. 


THE EARL OF KENMARE AND HIS 
TENANTS, 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that a 
bailiff on the estate of the Earl of 
Kenmare, accompanied by two members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, visited 
the farm of widow Catherine Sullivan, 
who resides at Lahernsheermeen, near 
Bantry, and levied a distress warrant 
purporting to be for one year’s rent, in- 
cluding the hanging gale; that it was 
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subsequently ascertained that the dis- 
tress warrant was illegal, as only the 
hanging gale was due ; and that in con- 
sequence of the illegality the seizure was 
abandoned ; and whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to afford police 
protection to the bailiffs of landlords who 
resort to this mode of collecting their 
rents ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
I am informed that no protection was 
given by the police in the execution of 
the warrant referred to. The police 
were informed that a seizure was pro- 
posed to be made, and a breach of the 
peace being apprehended, a patrol was 
sent to the place when the seizure was 
made. The cattle were rescued by the 
owner’s family, but the police did not 
interfere, as no breach of the peace 
occurred. The tenant alleges that a 
half-year’s rent was lodged to the credit 
of the landlord the day preceding tie 
seizure. The police invariably refuse to 
give protection to the landlord’s bailiffs 
when distraining for rent. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Earl of Ken- 
mere is the only landlord in the South of 
Ireland who adopts this mode of col- 
lecting his rents ; and does he not think, 
in view of the fact that conduct of this 
kind has been condemned by Chief 
Justice Morris and other Judges, that 
the time has arrived when the Statute 
giving such power to the landlords should 
be repealed 

Mr. ASQUITH : I think it would be 
better if the question were put to the 
Chief Secretary. 


LOANS AND IRISH TENANTS. 

Mr. GILHOOLY ; I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Board of Public 
Works have reduced the amounts of 
loans advanced to Irish tenant farmers 
for the improvement of their holdings 
from five times the annual Poor Law 
valuation of their farms to three times 
the annual valuation; and, if so, what 
reason can be assigned for the altera- 
tion ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The amount 
permitted to be lent under Section 31 of 
the Land Law Act of 1881 has been in 
certain cases, and in order to avoid loss 
to the Exchequer, reduced from five to 
three times the valuation or judicial 





rent of the holding to be improved. The 
reduction does not apply in the following 
cases :—(1) Where the landlord of the 
applicant joins in the deed of charge for 
the purpose of mortgaging the reversion ; 
(2) where the applicant is a tenant pur- 
chaser; (3) where the applicant is 
owner, but applies under the Land Law 
Act because he does not qualify for a 
loan under the Land Improvement Act ; 
and (4) where the applicant is prepared 
to give adequate collateral security for 
the loan. The alteration, it is believed, 
will work well in the interest of the 
tenants themselves. 


GRANTS TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH (Christchureh) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther there is any precedent for the refusal 
of the payment of the grant to the 
managers of any elementary school upon 
demands made for improvements some 
weeks after the conclusion of the school 
year during which the said grant was 
earned ; whether he is aware that the 
grant due to the managers of the Christ- 
church National School, for the school 
year ending 30th September, 1893, has 
been suspended upon demands made for 
improvements on 30th October, 1893 ; 
and whether he will make further inquiries 
into this case ? 

Mr. ACLAND: There is ample pre- 
cedent over a series of years for such 
suspension of payment of grant. I 
understand, however, that the managers 
are carefully considering the communica- 
tion of the Department, and I have 
directed that the grant shall be paid at 
once. 


MR. KALVADE’S GRIEVANCE AGAINST 
THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware of the fact that the 
discretionary power that lay in the Bom- 
bay Government to forward Petitions 
addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India in Council was exercised in 1890 
in the case of the Memorial of Mr. Gopal 
Bapji Khadé, a dismissed Revenue officer, 
who was in receipt of a monthly salary 
of Rs.60 only, and was refused to be 
exercised in December, 1892, and July, 
1893, in the case of the Memorial of Mr. 
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ceipt of a monthly salary of Rs. 250; 
and whether, under the circumstance that 
Mr. N. D. Kalvadé complains of never 
having had an impartial inquiry into his 
case, the Secretary of State for India will 
intimate to the Bombay Government his 
desire that that Government will, as a 
special case, consent to forward to the 
Home Government the Memorial of Mr. 
N. D. Kalvadé, together with the opinions 
of each member of the Bombay Council 
recorded thereon ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Memorial of Mr. Khadé was received by 
the Government of Bombay before the 
publication of the Orders of October, 
1889, which empowered them to with- 
hold such Memorials in the exercise of 
their discretion. It was therefore held 
not to come within the scope of those 
Orders. For the reasons given by me 
in answer to questions on the subject on 
the 6th April and 17th July last, the 
Secretary of State must decline to make 
any exception to the Rules in favour of 
Mr. Kalvadé. 


SEED LOAN TO THE WESTPORT UNION. 
Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
in 1891 the Westport Union borrowed, 
from the Board of Works, the: sum of 
£8,925 12s. for the purpose of supplying 
seed to those in need of it; that such 
loan was repayable in two years; that a 
sum of £7,486 16s. 7d. had been repaid, 
leaving a balance of £1,438 15s. 5d. due 
mainly by the ratepayers of Achill and 
Clare Islands ; and if, considering that 
the inhabitants of these islands are 
bordering on starvation and utterly 
unable to discharge this obligation at 
present, he will endeavour to have the 
time for repayment of the balance ex- 
tended to the Ist November, 1894 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
My right hon. Friend is inquiring into 
this question, which he would like post- 
poned until Monday or Tuesday next. 


MR. WALLS, T.C, 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, about 12 o’clock noon, on 
Sunday, 15th instant, Sergeant Phillips, 
having with him a search warrant, and 
accompanied by two other members of 
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the Constabulary, went to the private 
residence of Mr. John Walls, T.C., of 
Fethard, Tipperary, and insisted on going 
through the house with the avowed 
object of detecting a violation of the 
Licensing Laws, notwithstanding that 
the dwelling was not a licensed house ; 
and whether he will make full inquiry 
into the matter, and state at whose 
instigation the search was made ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
It is true that the three police officers 
made the search. They had reason to 
believe that the law was being violated 
by sales of drink in this house. Mr. 
Walls had been .twice convicted of 
offences against the Licensing Law. They 
(the police) were armed with the proper 
legal instrument, and I see no reason for 
further inquiry, having already received 
a full report of the circumstances. 


Mrs. Emily Stoney. 


THE DEATH OF MRS. EMILY STONEY. 


Dr. R. AMBROSE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to the circumstances disclosed in evidence 
at the inquest on the body of Mrs. 
Emily Rose Stoney, wife of Mr. Robert 
Vesey Stoney, J.P. and D.L., Rosturk 
Castle, County Mayo, who committed 
suicide; has he observed that Mr. 
Stoney in his evidence swore that it 
was the state of Ireland generally that 
made his wife so depressed ; whether, 
having regard to the fact that Mr. 
Stoney was on a former occasion found 
guilty of fraud under the Arrears Act, 
and having regard to the recommendation 
of the jury at the inquest, steps will be 
taken to investigate fully under what 
circumstances the lady was admitted to 
an unlicensed asylum for lunatics ; and 
whether Mr. Stoney’s conduct in this 
matter, taken in connection with his mis- 
conduct under the Arrears Act, will be 
brought under the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor with a view to his dismissal 
from the Commission of the Peace and 
the Deputy Lieutenancy of the County ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
The case of the Magistrate referred 
to has had my attention. I have 
sent the papers in connection with 
the matter to the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, with a view to his taking such 
action as the facts require. 
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NEWPORT (MAYO) TOLLS. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that no portion 
of the tolls collected in the town of 
Newport, County Mayo, is spent on the 
cleansing and improvement of the town ; 
and if it is legal for the landlord, i.e., 
Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, to collect the 
tolls, there being no weigh-bridge in the 
town ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. Mortey) : 
I am not aware that any portion of the 
tolls is expended for the purpose stated, 
nor have I any means of ascertaining 
the terms upon which the tolls are col- 
lected. There is, I am informed, a 
weigh-bridge in the town, and the Land 
Commissioners state that up to the 
present they have received no notification 
that persons selling or buying cattle in 
Newport had required the person in 
receipt of the tolls to provide any addi- 
tional accommodation than that now 
existing for this purpose. 


THE DEATH OF THOMAS MOONEY. 

CotoneL NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether Mr. Thomas Mooney, 
who lately died manacled in Galway Gaol, 
had been beaten before his arrest ; 
whether Mr. Mooney was visited by a 
doctor while confined in the police cells 
at Tuam, and did the doctor report on 
his state of health ; whether the doctor 
made any suggestions as to his treat- 
ment ; and, if so, were these suggestions 
followed—in the police cell, on his jour- 
ney to Galway, and after his arrival at 
Galway ; if substantial bail was offered 
for the appearance of Mr. Mooney, and 
if it was accepted or refused; and if a 
letter, calling for a public investigation 
as to the circumstances of the death, was 
addressed to the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland some weeks 
ago; and at the sworn investigation, 
which the Government has lately stated 
has been made, who were called as wit- 
nesses or to watch the case ; particularly, 
were any of the relatives of the deceased 
notified of the investigation, and was 
the doctor who visited Mr. Mooney in 
Tuam examined ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
(1) I am informed that Michael Dwyer, 
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for assaulting whom Mooney was 
arrested, was heard to boast he had 
beaten Mooney, but the doctor found no 
marks of violence upon him, and it is 
believed to have been merely a boast on 
the part of Dwyer. (2) When Mooney 
was in the lock-up he was found to be 
suffering from the effects of drink, and 
the dispensary doctor was called in to see 
him. The doctor said the man was 
suffering from the effects of drink, and 
ordered him a stimulant. (3) The doctor 
ordered whisky to be given to Mooney 
in the police barrack and on his way to 
gaol, which was done. (4) Bail was 
offered which was neither solvent nor 
substantial, and was refused by the 
Magistrate. The prisoner’s solicitor 
applied for his release on bail ou the 
ground of ill-health, and the Magistrate 
stated that if any medical evidence was 
tendered to the effect that the man 
was unfit to go to gaol he would cer- 
tainly act on it, but not otherwise. 
(5) The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
wrote to me on October 18th in reference 
to the case. The witnesses examined at 
the sworn investigation held on October 
19th were the Governor of the prison, the 
medical officers, some warders, and two 
prisoners, as well as Doctors Brereton 
and Rice, who made the post-mortem 
examination. The relatives of the de- 
ceased were notified of the prisoner’s 
death, and it appears that some of them 
were present at the inquest and put 
questions to the Governor. They were 
not invited to be present at either of the 
official inquiries conducted by the General 
Prisons Board. Such a course, I under- 
stand, is never followed, the scope of the 
inquiry being entirely confined to the 
treatment of the person by the prison 
officers while in gaol. The Tuam doctor 
was not invited to be present at the 
official inquiries, nor could he, in the 
opinion of the General Prisons Board, 
have thrown any light on the prisoner’s 
treatment in gaol. 


THE DEATH OF MR. A, C. PEMBERTON. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been called to 
the death of Mr. A. C. Pemberton, a 
First Class Clerk in the Money Order 
Office, who after a fews days’ illness from 
pleurisy and pneumonia, attributed to the 
insanitary state of the old Coldbath Fields 
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Prison, in which the Money Order Office 
is located ; is he aware that the old 
prison chapel is, according to The British 
Medical Journal, necessarily either stuffy 
or draughty, and that to such causes Mr. 
Pemberton’s death is primarily, if not 
finally, attributed ; and whether he will 
consider the advisability of transferring 
the Money Order Office from Coldbath 
Fields Prison to the new buildings which 
are shortly to be occupied in Aldersgate 
Street ? 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg, at the same time, to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention 
has been called to the death of Mr. A.C. 
Pemberton, a First Class Clerk in the 
Money Order Office, who died, after a 
few days’ illness, from pleurisy and 
pneumonia, attributed to the insanitary 
state of the old Coldbath Fields Prison, 
in which the Money Order Office is 
located ; is he aware that the old prison 
chapel is, according to The British 
Medical Journal, necessarily either stuffy 
or draughty, and that to such causes Mr. 
Pemberton’s death is primarily, if not 
finally, attributed ; and whether he will 
appoint a small Medical Commission to 
inspect the old Coldbath Fields Prison, 
and to report as to whether it is fit for a 
public office ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have had careful inquiry made into the 
circumstances connected with the un- 
fortunate death of Mr. A. C. Pemberton ; 
and I can have no doubt that the chill, 
to which he ultimately succumbed, was 
contracted during his absence on a 
holiday in the Isle of Wight. Much, 
therefore, as I regret the untimely loss 
of this officer, I cannot think that it can 
be attributed to the building in which his 
official duties were discharged. At the 
same time, however, I am aware that 
complaints have frequently been made of 
what the hon. Member calls the stuffy or 
draughty state of that building, and I 
have both personally, and through my 
advisers, inspected its condition. I feel, 
however, that having regard to all the 
circumstances, it would be more satis- 
factory that its sanitary state should be 
investigated by some extra Departmental 
authority ; and after consultation with 
my right hon. Friend the First Com- 
missioner of Works I propose accord- 
ingly to appoint a small Commission to 
inquire into and report to me upon it. I 
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am happy to be able to state that Lord 
Playfair has been good enough to consent 
to give me the advantage of his know- 
ledge and experience on this subject, and 
I propose to associate him with some 
gentleman who is a known and recog- 
nised authority on sanitary matters. 


THE CASE OF HENRY HICKMAN, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Henry Hick- 
men, aged 60, who was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude for poisoning fish 
at Southwell on the 23rd October last, at 
the Newark (Nottingham) County 
Quarter Sessions ; and whether he will 
inquire into the matter, with a view to 
the mitigation of the sentence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This man was 
charged with poisoning a considerable 
length of the main stream of the district 
used largely both.for domestic purposes 
and for watering cattle. He pleaded 
guilty. He appears to be an habitual 
criminal of a bad type, having been con- 
vieted no less than 21 times during the 
last 30 years of various offences, in- 
cluding burglary and many larcenies. I 
cannot interfere with the sentence. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Admitting all 
that is said of the bad character of the 
man, does not the right hon. Gentleman 
think a sentence of five years’ penal 
servitude for the offence was a harsh 
one ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir ; I do not. 


TULLA UNION RATE DISPUTE. 

Mr. MSDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Leutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to a resolution 
adopted on the 7th instant by the Poor 
Law Guardians of the Tulla Union, 
County Clare, protesting against attacks 
made upon them by Mr. Charles Kelly, 
the County Court Judge (acting as 
Revising Barrister), upon the ground 
that they had improperly struck a rate 
in the month of December last ; whether 
he is aware that, as stated in the resolu- 
tion of the Guardians, the rate in ques- 
tion had to be struck in December to 
maintain the solvency of the Union by 
enabling the discharge of urgent obliga- 
tions ; and whether, in so striking the 
rate, the Guardians acted in obedience to 
the law and at the instance and with 
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the approval of the Local Government 
Board ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
My attention has been drawn to the 
resolution referred to. I understand that 
it not unlikely the question will form the 
subject of legal investigation, and, under 
the circumstances, I do not think it is 
desirable to discuss the matter. 


MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
drawn to a report that on Monday after- 
noon last a number of Socialists at- 
tempted to hold a meeting, of which they 
had given notice, in Trafalgar Square, 
and that the police broke up that meet- 
ing ; had due notice of the meeting been 
given, by whom, and for what object ; 
and why was the meeting not allowed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Under the Regula- 
tions, meetings are not allowed except on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and Bank holidays. 
I am informed that no attempt was made 
to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square on 
Monday. 

Mr. DARLING: That does not pre- 
vent a meeting being attempted. 

Mr. ASQUITH: There was no 
attempt to hold a meeting. 


BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helens): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, in his letter of 6th July last 
to the Government of India on the Behar 
Cadastral Survey, declared that one of 
the results of the Survey would be to 
enhance the rents of the landlords to an 
extent varying from 12 to 15 per cent., 
and admitted that the tenants would 
probably suffer from the enhancement of 
their rents; whether the Lieutenant 
Governor now states, in a recently pub- 
lished Minute, that the main object of 
the Survey and Record-of-Rights is to 
protect the tenants from the improper en- 
hancement of their rents by the land- 
lords ; and whether the Secretary of 
State can state the grounds (if any) on 
which these two statements can be re- 
conciled ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Government of Bengal never stated that 
the Survey would 


“ Enhance the rents of the landlord to an ex- 
tent varying from 12 to 15 per cent.” 
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The statement in the letter referred to 
was to the effect that the experience 
acquired in the settlements already exe- 
cuted under the Act showed that on 
the average the Zemindars might count on 
realizing a return of from 12 to 15 per 
cent.—not on their total rental—but on 
the cost to them of the Settlement 
operations. This would. be effected 
partly by the greater ease with which 
rents would be recovered, and also by 
the direct gain in cases where the tenants 
were found to be holding more land than 
they were paying for. The statement 
in the letter of 6th June is thus not in- 
consistent with Sir A. MacDonald’s 
Minute, which is included in the Return 
lately laid on the Table. 


in Brazil. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN BRAZIL. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : 1 beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
any information as to the progress of 
the civil war in Brazil ; and what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
for the protection of British interests at 
Rio de Janeiro ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Her Majesty’s Government have 
no further information than what has 
appeared in the newspapers as to the 
progress of events. They have not 
heard from Her Majesty’s Minister any- 
thing to confirm the report which appears 
to-day, that a bombardment of Rio de 
Janeiro is imminent. But it is, unfortu- 
nately, true that circumstances might at 
any time occur to bring on such a 
measure, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the Foreign Representatives and 
naval officers to prevent it. The senior 
British Naval officer on the South East 
Coast of America is at Rio with H.M.S. 
Sirius, and two smaller vessels. France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, and the United States also have 
now vessels of war there. Her Majesty’s 
Minister and the senior naval officer are 
in constant communication with one 
another, and are acting in concert with 
the Representatives and uaval officers of 
other powers for the protection of the 
lives and property of foreigners. They 
have, from time to time, been furnished 
with instructions as to the course to be 
pursued in regard to the several ques- 
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tions which have arisen. Some cases, of 
course, occur which have to be dealt 
with at once, and in regard to which no 
special instructions can be sent. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask whether, in view of the great 
number of British residents now in con- 
siderable danger, the Government will, 
through their envoy at Rio, apply to 
the leaders of the contending forces, 
asking that a definite period may be fixed 
within which foreign non-combatants may 
have an opportunity of withdrawing 
from the sphere of the bombardment ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I cannot say more than 
that Her Majesty’s Representative and the 
Naval Commanders will continue to take, 
as they have for the past many weeks 
taken, every measure possible to prevent 
disastrous consequences. 


GLASGOW HOUSE MESSENGERS. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if it 
be the case that the house messengers in 
the Telegraph Department of the Glas- 
gow Post Office are refused payment for 
Sunday duty, which they have to perform 
every five or six weeks, whilst the mes- 
sengers in other places, such as in Edin- 
burgh, do receive remuneration ; and, if 
so, whether he will consider the claims 
of the Glasgow messengers for some re- 
muneration ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : It will be neces- 
sary to make inquiry upon the subject 
of the hon. Member’s question, and as 
soon as this has been done I will inform 
him of the result. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in advising the Crown 
that His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh should continue a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council, notwith- 
standing that he has become a Sovereign 
of the German Confederation, the words 
in the Privy Council Oath were taken 
into consideration ; and will His Royal 
Highness, as the Sovereign of a Foreign 
Power, continue to be bound by the 
terms of his oath as a member of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Several points of 
great interest and importance arise in con- 
nection with the new position of His 
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Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who has now become the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, and I hope my hon. Friend will 
see that it will be for the convenience of 
the House that I should take the oppor- 
tunity of explaining those points to- 
gether in connection with one another, 
and show the whole case rather than take 
it piecemeal. I may, however, say, as 
to the specific matter touched by the 
question of my hon. Friend, that members 
of the Royal Family who are members 
of the Privy Council do not take any 
oath in this capacity. 


THE COUNTY MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
in view of the Resolution of this House 
of May last, in regard to the County 
Magistracy, Her Majesty’s Government 
accepts the responsibility of giving effect 
to this opinion ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
answer to this question is very simple. 
Her Majesty’s Government frankly 
accept responsibility for what has been 
done in relation to the County Magistracy, 
and do intend to carry into effect the 
Resolution in the spirit in which it was 
adopted. Of course, the method of 
carrying it out must be in accordance 
with the machinery at the disposal of 
the Executive, and by the particular 
member of the Government whose pro- 
vince it was to deal with it. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether 
any of the 165 Trustee Savings 
Banks mentioned by the Inspection 
Committee in their Report as having 
been inspected by them up to 20th 
November, 1892, have closed since then ; 
if so, could he state what are their 
names, and what were the causes of their 
closing ; how many of the 114 Trustee 
Savings Banks uninspected up to 20th 
November, 1892, have since been in- 
spected ; whether any of these have 
closed ; and, if so, what are their names, 
and for what reason has this occurred ; 
and how many vacancies, owing to non- 
performance of duties incumbent upon 
them, have occurred among Trustees and 
Managers during the year ending 20th 
November, 1893, under Section 7, Sub- 
section (1) of “The Savings Banks 
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Act, 1891,” and been reported as re- 
quired by Section 7, Sub-section 7, (2) 
of the same Act ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
Ten of the Trustee Savings Banks in- 
spected prior to 1892 have since closed ; 
their names are Alton, Aylesbury, Chip- 
penham, Folkingham, Hertford, Newark 
on Trent, Penzance, Rotherham, Saffron 
Walden, and Tullamore. Two others— 
Bedale and Otley—are also in process of 
closing. All the banks uninspected in 
November, 1892, have since been in- 
spected. Four of them have been closed 
—namely, Calne, Melksham, Petworth, 
and Tufton Street, Westminster; and 
two are in process of closing—namely, 
Abbeyleix and Haverfordwest. Sixty- 
one vacancies have occurred amongst the 
Trustees and Managers during the cur- 
rent year, so far as the Returns have 
been at present received. Amongst the 
reasons given for closing the various 
banks are—(a) Resignations of Trustees ; 
(b) diminishing business ; (c) inability 
or unwillingness to comply with statu- 
tory requirements, or to reduce the ex- 
penditure for management ; (d) difficulty 
in securing attendance of Managers. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): May I inquire whethera 
portion of these banks have not been 
closed owing to the action of the In- 
spection Committee, and the greater 
activity which has been evinced in regard 
to them ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Undoubtedly 


that is so. 


CHECK-WEIGHING. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a com- 
plaint of the blast furnace men of Scot- 
land, that although they are paid by 
weight they have no power to check the 
weighing ; and whether he will consider 
the propriety of giving them some security 
in the matter such as certain other trades 
enjoy ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : This matter is under 
consideration, but I cannot make a de- 
finite statement until the inquiries which 
I am directing into the subject in Eng- 
land and Wales, as well as in Scotland, 
are completed. 
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PRISON OFFICIALS’ PROMOTION, 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is intended to fill the vacancy in the 
Prison Department staff appointments 
caused by the superannuation of Mr, 
Morgan ; and whether, on this or future 
occasions, the senior storekeeper in the 
prisons will be promoted in accordance 
with Sir E. Du Cane’s explanation of 
the procedure to the Royal Commissioners 
inquiring into Civil Service Establish- 
ments ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
no promotion is to be made from the 
prison staff in consequence of Mr. 
Morgan’s retirement. Any future pro- 
motion will be filled as heretofore, by 
selection from the staff of prison store- 
keepers and clerks. 


LIGHTS IN LOCHFYNE., 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if 
his attention has been called to the ne- 
cessity for lights upon Skipness Point 
and the Otter Spit, Lochfyne ; and if he 
communicate with the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights upon the 
subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention 
has not been called, except by the hon. 
Member’s question, to the want of lights 
in Lochfyne. The Board of Trade 
have no power of initiation in the 
establishment of lights, and their duty 
is confined to sanctioning or refusing ap- 
plications which are submitted to them 
by the General Lighthouse Authorities. 
The Commissioners of Northern Lights 
have, at present, some large and costly 
works in hand. 

Mr. MACFARLANE; Is there any 
Local Authority to take charge of the 
lights in these waters ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly. This 
is entirely a question for the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights. 


DIPHTHERIA IN LONDON, 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
the prevalence of diphtheria and other 
complaints of the throat at the Regent's 
Park Barracks; and if any Special 
Report has been, or will be, made by 
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medical or sanitary experts on the 
drainage of the new buildings and their 
surroundings ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am informed that diphtheria is prevalent 
at present in London, and there have 
been cases of diphtheritic sore throat in 
the Regent’s Park Barracks. Imme- 
diately this was reported a thorough 
examination of the sanitary arrangements 
was made by medical officers and a sani- 
tary expert, with the result that the 
drains and system generally were found 
to be of proper construction and in good 
working order. There had been some 


neglect in keeping some of the stable 
drains properly flushed. 


SCARIFF PIER. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he is aware that two horses and 
cars have fallen into the river off Scariff 
Pier ; and whether he will at once take 
steps to make the pier safe ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that about two years ago a_ horse 
frightened by a traction engine ran away 
and leaped into the dock with a cart, 
and last April a horse, left feeding with 
no one in charge, backed with a cart into 
the dock. No loss occurred either time. 
Posts and chains would not have pre- 
vented either accident, and would greatly 
interfere with the traffic. 


THE WILTSHIRE MANCUVRES. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether, 
at the recent Wiltshire Manceuvres, the 
regimental ambulance men were mobilised 
and practised as in war time; whether 
there were any movable bearer com- 
panies employed during the manceuvres ; 
whether there were any movable field 
hospitals, as in war time, with the 
columns ; and whether there was any 
war training whatsoever given to the 
medical service during the manceuvres ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Ido not quite follow my hon. Friend’s 
meaning as to the mobilisation of the 
regimental ambulance men; but there 
was an ambulance for each brigade, and 
it was used when required. No movable 
bearer companies were employed at 
the manceuvres ; but there2were two field 
hospitals, which afforded some training 
for active service, though, beyond sore 
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feet, there was very little sickness. | 
have already stated that a fortnight’s 
special instruction in medical field duties 
will be given next summer. The Autumn 
Manceuvres do not afford a convenient 
occasion for this instruction. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No 465.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I hope that the Government 
do not consider that the discussion on 
the preceding stages of this great Bill 
has been at all unduly prolonged. It is 
a very important measure. It deals with 
many ramifications both of domestic and 
commercial life; it has been greatly 
altered in the course of its progress 
through the preceding stages; and I 
hope the House will bear with me if I 
endeavour now to estimate the general 
results of the measure in its present form 
and take stock of the position at which 
we have arrived. I feel sure that the 
Government will admit that, hitherto, 
these discussions have not been carried 
oninany very Party feeling. I believe that 
no single Division which has been taken 
on the Bill has proceeded entirely on 
Party lines. The reason is clear. It is 
because all sides of the House, and 
every Member in the House, ‘sincerely 
agrees with the Government in the 
objects which they have set before them- 
selves. There might, perhaps, be 
another reason, which is, that, in our 
opinion, this measure .as it stands is 
not one which will bring any Party 
advantage to its authors. We think 
that those who are strongly in favour 
of it are already loyal supporters of the 
Government, while, on the other hand, 
many of their supporters are bitter 
opponents of some points, at all eveuts, 
in the measure. I shall not, however, 
treat the question at all from a Party 
point of view, but I will deal with it, as 
far as I am able, in reference to its 
general and public policy, and, above all, 
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the influence it is likely to have on the 
interests of the working class population. 
I say deliberately that, in my opinion, 
it is a most mischievous Bill. I may be 
allowed, I hope, to hold that opinion, and, 
as far as I can, to justify it. I think it 
is a mischievous Bill both in those things 
it does, which it had better have left un- 
done, and in leaving undone many things 
which it would have been much better if 
it had done. Now, Sir, I should say 
that I have not put down any notice of 
opposition to the Third Reading of 
the Bill. I did not want the ironical 
cheers of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
assure me that in the opinion I have just 
expressed I am in a minority in the 
House of Commons, and I did not want, 
by putting down a notice of opposition 
to the Third Reading of the Bill, to give 
hon. Members opposite any unnecessary 
labour in having to cross the stormy seas 
in times like the present, or to put 
the House to the trouble of a Division. 
But I do ask leave to make my final 
protest against what I believe to be un- 
doubtedly unwise legislation. Now, Sir, 


Employers’ 


I ask the House what are the great 
objects which anyone must have in view 


in undertaking legislation of this kind ? 
I do not allude to those objects which 
have been alluded to in the course 
of the Debate—objects not publicly 
avowed, and which would not be very 
worthy objects if they existed. It has 
been alleged, for instance, that a certain 
part of the community are desirous of 
promoting ill-feeling, or at all events of 
maintaining causes of dispute between 
employers and employed in the interest of 
the Trades Unions. It has been alleged, 
on the other hand, that employers are 
opposed to this legislation because they 
believe it will strengthen the Trade 
Unions. I do not believe these feel- 
ings are largely entertained on either 
side. I am _ perfectly certain that 
Trade Unionism may very well stand ou 
its own foundations, for there is sufficient 
reason for the combination of workmen to 
maintain the rate of wages quite inde- 
pendently of any consideration affecting 
workmen’s insurance. I do not believe 
that this or any other legislation will 
have any considerable effect either in 
weakening or strengthening the Trade 
Unions as such. But the two main 
avowable objects with which legislation 
of this kind will always be pursued are 
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—first, to induce such precautions on the 
part of the employers as may lead to a 
reduction in the number of accidents; and, 
secondly, to secure to those who suffer 
from accidents fair compensation in as 
many cases as possible. The first of 
these considerations was put in the fore- 
front by the Home Secretary, who said 
that the main object which the Govern- 
ment had in view was to safeguard the 
health and the lives of workpeople by 
imposing on the employer liability for the 
safe conduct of his industrial operations. 
That, then, is the principle by which we 
have to test the success of the Govern- 
ment. Thatis their own main object, 
and it is according to the way they have 
secured that object that they can be held 
to be successful in fulfilling their own in- 
tentions. If you are to safeguard the 
operations of industry by means of 
pressure put upon employers, it must be 
in regard to those matters over which 
the employer has full control. That is 
the principle of the present Employers’ 
Liability Act. Wherever, in the opinion 
of the framers of that Act, of whom I 
have the honour to be one, you 
could suppose the negligence of an 
employer might have led to an accident, 
there you punished him by fine in the 
shape of compensation for the result of 
his negligence. Does this Bill carry 
that principle any further ? Does it im- 
pose fresh liability upon the employer in 
regard to those matters over which he 
has control ? Not a bit of it. It im- 
poses it upon him in regard to those 
matters over which he has no control. 
That may be right or wrong. I shall 
have to refer to it again. But, I say, at 
all events it can have no effect upon the 
number or the character of the accidents. 
It is of no use penalising the employer 
unless you penalise him in regard to 
matters in which he can alter his con- 
duct. If he cannot alter his conduct, 
you may be justified in penalising him, 
but at least it can have no resuit upon 
the conduct of the industry. I am, and 
always have been, strongly in favour of 
putting the utmost pressure upon em- 
ployers to do what is held to be right, or 
van be shown to be right, for safeguard- 
ing the health and safety of their 
employés. If the present law is insuffi- 
cient, which may be an arguable matter, 
by all means bring forward a Bill to in- 
crease the penalties. If the prudential 
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motive which at the present time leads 
an employer to take all necessary pre- 
cautions is not sufficient, by all means 
double the fine you put upon him. If 
doubling the fine is not sufficient, by all 
means proceed by way of criminal prose- 
cution and imprisonment. I am _ not 
opposed to any stringency of the law, 
which is only intended to make the em- 
ployer do what, by common consent, he 
ought to do. But the scheme of the Bill 
is to extend this principle of penalising 
to cases where the employer has abso- 
lutely no discretion or control or influence 
whatsoever. It makes him liable for the 
negligence of the ordinary workman 
Now, Sir, is there any man in this House 
who knows anything about manufacturing 
industry who will say that the employer 
in a great firm can have the slightest in- 
fluence upon the negligence of the 
ordinary workman ? I am supposing, of 
course, that he has taken all the neces- 
sary precautions within his own control, 
that he has provided the best machinery 
with proper fencing, that he has made 
regulations and given instructions to his 
workpeople the fulfilment of which will 
do all that be can do to prevent accidents. 
But having done that, does anyone go 
further and say he can prevent a drunken 
workman from at some time doing a care- 
less or a wrong thing which shall cause 
injury to a fellow-workman ? How can 
he prevent it ? and if he cannot, how are 
we going by this Bill, which may be good 
for other reasons, to reduce the number of 
accidents ? Let us take a case or two. 
Take the case of Armstrong & Co., of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, who employ 8,000 
men and boys who have to do with fire, 
molten metal, and sharp tools. Of course, 
there must inevitably be a certain pro- 
portion of accidents and loss of life in 
connection with the work. Does any- 
body pretend that that firm, after this 
Bill is passed, can do, or will do in cor- 
sequence of this Bill, anything move than 
they do at present? Can they enter 
upon a personal examination of the 
qualifications of every one of those 8,000 
men and boys, and, if, they did so, can 
prevent one of them from some day being 
negligent and so causing injury to some 
other workman? The hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock said that a seaman in the 
Arctic seas might by negligence or care- 
lessness let a block fall on the head of 
another seaman and kill him, and that 
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under this Bill the representatives of the 
unfortunate seaman would be entitled to 
compensation. Yes, Sir; so far, so 
good ; but in my present argument I am 
not dealing with the question of com- 
pensation ; I am dealing with the pre- 
vention of accidents. Would the fact 
that the man would be entitled to com- 
pensation have saved the man’s 
life? Would it have enabled the 
owners of the ship to have done any- 
thing before it started on its voyage, six 
months before, which would have pre- 
vented that careless sailor from letting 
the block fall on the head of the unfortu- 
nate person ? It is certain, so far as the 
Ist clause of the Bill is concerned—the 
main clause, which gets rid of the 
doctrine of common employment—what- 
ever other advantage it may bring, it will 
not bring the advantage which by the 
confession of the Home Secretary was 
the chief motive for this Bill—namely, 
the safeguarding of the lives and the 
health of working people. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Battersea gave 
the House a good many statistics. I need 
not caution my hon. Friend against the 
too loose use of statistics. He will 
himself admit that statistics might be 
made to prove anything. I will only say 
that many of the figures which he 
adduced would not, I think, bear close 
examination by a competent tribunal ; 
but, taking them as they stand, what do 
they amount to? To what he himself 
called the terrible death-roll of labour. 
Thousands, possibly hundreds of thou- 
sands, suffer death or accident in the 
course of their employment ; how many 
does not matter to the argument ; if any, 
we all deplore it, and we would all gladly 
see the number reduced. But I want to 
point out that all this is beside the ques- 
tion. What he has to show is that this 
Bill is going to reduce the number. My 
hon. Friend went on to say that in the 
London Hospital every year there were 
36,000 accident cases, and that 60 per 
cent. of these accidents could be pre- 
vented if this Bill were properly enforced. 
He must excuse me for saying that this 
is a monstrous and absurd exaggeration. 
It is absolutely impossible. Sixty per 
cent.! Why, Sir, the Bill does not pre- 
tend to deal with more than 50 per cent. 
of the accidents that occur. I do not 
think it will deal with anything like that 
proportion; and if it will not affect 
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50 per cent., directly or indirectly, 
how are you going to save 60 per 
cent. under these circumstances. My 
hon. Friend has really misappre- 
hended the purpose of the Government. 
Let me first give credit where credit is 
due, and say to what extent the Bill may 
be expected to affect the number of 
accidents. The Bill for the first time 
extends the liability of employers to three 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects — 
namely, persons in the employment of 
the Government, seamen on board ship, 
and domestic servants. So far as these 
36,000 accidents are accidents to those 
three classes of persons, and so far as 
they are due to the negligence of em- 
ployers, to that extent this Bill may have 
a preventive effect. It may make em- 
ployers of seamen and domestic servants 
more careful, and so reduce the number 
of accidents. Whether it wili have the 
effect of making the Government more 
careful I do not know ; that, I suppose, 
depends a good deal upon the Govern- 
ment. But do 5 per cent., or even | per 
cent., of the cases at the London Hospital 
come under these three categories of 
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persons so employed and injured through 


the negligence of their employers ? You 
must take 50 per cent. off this 36,000 
people from persons suffering from what 
is called the “act of God,” and not from 
the negligence of themselves or of any- 
body else. Then you must take off all 
whose accidents are due to contributory 
negligence, because this Bill affords them 
no protection or assistance. Then you 
must strike off all whose injury is due to 
the negligence of the employer, because 
they are provided for by the previous Act 
and not by this Bill. Wherever you can 
prove negligence you have recourse to the 
law already. Thus you come down to 
the last class of people—namely, those 
who, without contributory negligence, 
are injured by the negligence of their 
fellow-workmen. As I have already 
pointed out, as to them nothing you can 
do in the way of penalising the em- 
ployer is at all likely to affect their 
negligence. I say, under these cireum- 
stances, so far from its being true 
that 60 per cent. of these avcidents 
will be prevented by the Bill, the 
effect of the Bill will be infinitesimal. 
Let me take another ease which has been 
referred to by my hon. Friend. He 
spoke of shunters, and he said that out 
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of 14,000 shunters 1,220 were killed and 
11,690 injured in the course of seven 
years. Again, I neither dispute, nor 
have I attempted to verify, his figures. 
It is a most terrible account to give of 
any employment, and assuming it to be 
accurate, 1 am sure that nothing could 
give greater satisfaction to the House 
than the assurance that by this Bill or 
any Bill that immense loss of life could 
be materially reduced. These accidents 
may have been attributed to three 
causes, and in my opinion I do not think 
you can easily finda fourth. The first of 
these causes would be bad regulations 
made by the Railway Companies. Well, 
that will not be affected by this Bill. 
That is affected by the Bill of 1880, 
which gives a remedy, by way of com- 
pensation, for injuries under such cireum- 
stances, and in these I include regula- 
tions or orders given by persons in the 
position of superintendents. Then the 
second cause of these accidents is the 
carelessness and negligence of the men 
themselves. I am afraid that is answer- 
able for a large proportion of the acci- 
dents. I do not mean to blame the 
unfortunate men. It is in human nature 
that when you are constantly engaged in 
a dangerous employment you gradually 
become hardened to it, and cease to take 
the necessary care. I am afraid that 
accounts for the great majority of these 
accidents ; but with regard to them this 
Bill does nothing. This Bill gives no 
remedy to these men for their own care- 
lessness or negligence in case of an acci- 
dent. ‘The third case is where a man is 
killed by the negligence of an engine- 
driver or the person in charge of a train. 
I really cannot conceive any other class 
of cases. Taking the third case, what 
do we find? That that was also pro- 
vided for by the Act of 1880. Can the 
hon. Member supply the House with a 
concrete case which does not come within 
one or other of these three classes? I 
do not want to labour this, but I do want 
to impress upon the House that by this 
Bill, whatever else the country is going 
to get from it, you are not going to get 
any improvement in the death-rate or a 
reduction of accidents. We are not 
foolish enough to think that we are 
going to produce any effect by penalising 
employers for the neglect of their em- 
ployés. It cannot be pretended that in 
anything like a large manufacturing 
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establishment an employer can have the 
slightest influence upon individual acts or 
individual conduct of the whole of the 
persons whom he employs. But that is 
not the worst of it. It is not merely 
that this Bill will give no new incentive 
to carefulness ; I think it is going to take 
away one great incentive that there is at 
present. I think it will be found that 
the effect will be to discourage to some 
extent carefulness, and that it will do 
away with the prudential motive upon 
which you are counting. What is the 
state of the case now with the ordinary 
employer? He knows that he is liable 
for injuries to which his negligence con- 
tributes, and therefore he has a direct 
iuterest in spending money to prevent 
injury and accidents. Every penny that 
he spends he knows is an investment 
which will come back to him in a lessened 
liability, but under this Bill that would 
be no longer the case. He may say— 
“I may spend as much money as I please, 
and I cannot alter by one iota my lia- 
bility. In regard to the larger class of 
cases, no care on my part will make the 
slightest difference.” What would be 
the result of that? Iam confident that 
the result will be that every thinking 
and prudent man will insure. Up to the 
present that is not the case. There are 
employers who said—“ We have so few 
accidents we will take the risk,” but that 
will not be so any longer. It seems to 
me that that is a curious result of the 
agitation of Trade Unions and the action 
of the present Government. I go on to 
speak of the second great consideration 
to which we are referred in connection 
with this legislation. I take rather a 
different view from the Home Secretary, 
because, having regard to all the cireum- 
stances, I um inclined to put this con- 
sideration first rather than second. It 
is, how to secure to the victim of an 
accident the only compensation that it is 
in our power to give him. You cannot pre- 
vent inevitable loss of life, the inevitable 
suffering through what is called the “act of 
God.” Here the Bill, I admit, does do 
something. It does give compensation 
to a larger number of cases than would 
be the case under the old law. So far 
as it does that I entirely approve of its 
operation, but it still leaves an enormous 
number of cases unprovided for. For how 
many does this Bill provide ? I observe 
that it has been calculated that this Bill 
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ouly deals with 20 per cent. of the total 
number of accidents. Well, the German 
statistics would put it higher than that ; 
the percentage would be 33. Whether 
one-third or one-fifth, you still leave by 
this Bill, confessedly, four-fifths or two- 
thirds unprovided for. I say that that is. 
leaving undone what you should have 
done. I asked the right hon. Gentleman 
before, “Why do you not take this op- 
portunity— this great opportunity—of 
completing your work?” Why should 
you not go further and provide for the 
remaining fraction now unprovided for, 
placing them on an equality with those 
to whom you are going to give compen- 
sation? What is the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman? He gave me 
two answers ; one was, that if he were to 
undertake in Committee to reconsider this 
subject it would involve a total change 
of his plans, and that I should claim 
credit for it. Ido not think a Minister 
of the Crown is justified in saying that, 
in putting that forward in answer to a 
friendly suggestion. [Zronical laughter.] 
It was a friendly suggestion—even though 
it was made by one who ordinarily is a 
strenuous opponent—but I put that aside. 
I do not think that can be seriously in- 
tended ; but what he laid stress upou is 
this, that public opinion is not prepared 
for so greata change. In his last refer- 
ence to this matter the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to show a certain inclina- 
tion, and Iam very glad to see it, towards. 
this suggestion, but he held that 
public opinion was not prepared for it. 
How does he know that ? I would say 
that it is the duty of a Government to 
lead and instruct public opinion, and not 
merely to follow the orders which it re- 
ceives. But how does he know that 
public opinion is not prepared for this ? 
I think in this House we have had some 
suggestive evidence shown that public 
opinion is making rapid strides in this 
direction. Many Members of this House 
have expressed approval of the principle 
which I have endeavoured to get accepted 
by the Government—men who having 
opposed it have now come to the conelu- 
sion that it may be fairly adopted. 
Still better evidence is to be found 
in the almost uniform success and 
popularity of every voluntary scheme 
which has been made. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred vaguely to 
schemes which were not satisfactory and 
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Not popular, but he did not quote one. 
Of all the schemes of this kind of which 
I am aware there is not one which has 
not grown in popularity with every year 
of its existence. It does seem to me 
that under the circumstances it is a very 
strong order not merely not to follow an 
example so satisfactory, but absolutely 
to discourage them in the future and 
destroy those that are: at present in ex- 
istence. I am not going to repeat in 
detail to the discussion which has taken 
place upon what is called “the contract- 
ing-out clause,” but I think there can be 
no doubt that these schemes are popular 
with the men. The men believe, whether 
they are right or wrong, that they get 
much better terms out of these funds 
than they would get under the Bill, but 
they do not wish to control those who 
think otherwise. What is the answer to 
the modest claim of these men, who are 
counted in much larger numbers than 
has appeared hitherto during the De- 
bate? They are counted by hundreds of 
thousands, and there are many more of 
such schemes than those which have been 
mentioned, many of them in connection 
with very small works. We are told by 
the bon. Member for Battersea (Mr. 
Burns) and by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Wansbeck Division (Mr. 
Fenwick) that these men have been 
coerced into an expression of opinion in 
favour of contracting-out. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] “Hear, hear,” says the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Channing). I venture to tell him that 
that statement is a libel and an aspersion 
upon these men, who are the very flower 
of the working classes. These men are 
skilled artisans, intelligent, independent 
men, and it is perfectly ridiculous for 
anyone who knows anything whatever 
about them to say that men like the 
workpeople in the great firm of Messrs. 
Armstrong and Co., who return Members 
opposed to the polities of the head of the 
firm, like the men in the employment of 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company, and others, have been coerced, 
and coerced to such an extent that even 
under the secrecy of the ballot they can- 
not be trusted to say what they think. 
Where is the proof that these men have 
been coerced? I venture to say that 
there is much more pressure exercised 
against these agreements than has been 
exercised in favour of them. It is very 
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remarkable that while the ballot has been 
invoked again and again by those who 
are anxious to know whether the work- 
people were in favour of these agrecments 
or not, and has always resulted in a 
favourable vote, the unfavourable vote, 
which has been appealed to by the hon. 
Member for Battersea and others, has 
always been an open vote, and never a 
vote taken under the protection of the 
ballot. I do not aceuse my hon. Friend 
the Member for Battersea of exercising 
any undue pressure, but the case is much 
stronger in favour of a genuine expres- 
sion of opinion where it is obtained 
through the ballot than when it is ob- 
tained at an open meeting or at a com- 
mittee meeting of a Trade Union. Why 
should pressure be exerted in favour of 
these agreements ? Will any hon. Mem- 
ber point out where is the pecuniary 
interest of the employers in these cases 
which should induce them to enforce 
these agreements upon their men ? There 
is not one of these agreements which 
does not cost the employer five or ten 
times as much as he would have to pay 
under the Bill. He has no pecuniary — 
interest. What, then, is the interest 
which should induce the employer to 
exercise a malign and tyrannical pressure 
upon his workpeople in order to get them 
to say under the ballot that they believe 
these agreements are good for them ? 
My right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary suggested a reason, because he said 
he took it that their object was to make an 
industrial ring fence, and to secure a hold 
over their workpeople which would make 
them loth to leave their employment. 
That statement shows a most curious 
misappreciation on the part of my right 
hon. Friend of the whole effect of these 
funds. I do not think he has really 
understood of what these funds consist, 
or the nature of these agreements. If 
that is so, it is entirely his own fault, 
because he has refused again and again 
to receive deputations which sought to 
inform him and to place their views 
before him ; but I think I can make it 
perfectly clear in what the mistake of 
the right hon. Gentleman consists. 
Let me call the attention of the 
House to two classes of insurance, 
Take the case of life insurance. A man 
pays so much a year in order to gain a 
distant benefit. If he leaves the Life 
Office before the benefit accrues, he is a 
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loser. The Life Office, therefore, has a 
hold over him. If he enters a new office, 
he would have to pay a much higher 
rate. That is the case of insurance 
where there is a hold over the person in- 
sured. Now take the case of fire in- 
surance. The Fire Office has no hold 
at all over the fire insurance. The 
premium is paid for the insurance of the 
year, and when the year comes to an end 
the premium is exhausted, and the holder 
of the premium has no claim upon the 
funds of the Fire Office. In the case of 
the funds of a Trade Union a man has 
contributed for many purposes, and, 
therefore, wherever a Trade Union has 
benefit or superannuation funds, it has a 
hold over its members, who distinctly 
lose pecuniarily if they leave the Society. 
But in the case of an accident insurance 
fund there is no such hold. My right 
hon. Friend is, therefore, entirely mistaken 
in supposing that where they exist these 
funds give the employer any pecuniary 
hold over his workmen, or that the work- 
man loses anything which is his right in 
connection with the funds by leaving the 
service of his employer. Why are these 
funds established ? Why will the right 
hon. Gentleman not take the statement 
of the people who establish them ? I do 
not know why honourable men are not to 
be believed when they say they make 
great pecuniary sacrifice in order, in the 
first place, to avoid strife and litigation, 
and, in the second place, to promote and 
create a friendly feeling between them- 
selves and their workpeople. I think 
this question of contracting out has been 
argued a great deal too much from the 
example of the London and North 
Western Railway Company. That does 
not stand alone. It isa very fair type, 
but I know many cases which are much 
better than that, where the employers 
contribute even a large proportion of 
the funds, and I know some cases in 
which employers contribute less. I 
would much rather take the experience 
of others of which I have personal know- 
ledge. I will take some of the funds 
established in my own neighbourhood. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Battersea referred the other day rather 
slightingly to the fund established at the 
Earl of Dudley’s works at Dudley. This 
is, in my opinion, a most admirable fund. 
It is a fund which could only have been 
created by the act of a generous employer, 
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and I believe that the hon. Member will 
find if he will go down to Dudley that 
it has succeeded in creating a good feel- 
ing between employer and employed. 
The Earl of Dudley determined to find 
out whether the fund was popular, and 
he instituted a secret ballot, which 
showed that 90 per cent. of the men 
were in favour of the fund. We must 
really come to some understanding about 
the value of the ballot. What is the 
value of the ballot in the new Radical 
rogramme? In my old Radical days 
Tronical laughter and cheers|—I 
admit I was a Radical once, and it is not 
so long ago—only a few years ago it was 
the belief of all Radicals that the ballot 
was a protection. There are some old 
Radicals who still entertain that belief. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) elo- 
quently declared yesterday that the ballot 
would be a protection to 20 or 30 agri- 
cultural labourers meeting in a Vestry or 
parish meeting, where it was very diffi- 
cult for them to keep even their inmost 
thoughts secret. For these 20 or 30 
agricultural labourers in a parish meeting 
the ballot is to be a protection, but for 
workmen of the highest skill and intelli- 
gence the ballot is no protection at all. 
When the ballot gives a result which is 
favourable to the views of right hon, 
and hon. Gentlemen themselves, it is the 
“voice of the people ;” but when it ex- 
presses an opinion with which they 
disagree, it is “only the craven expres- 
sion of the victims of an unendurable 
tyranny.” I want to know why it is 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea disbelieves in the ballot? The 
other day he told us something of a 
letter, the writer of which would not 
allow his name to be published. I do 
not know whether that is the only ground 
of the hon. Gentleman’s criticism, but I 
do not think he would expect the House 
to attach much weight to one or two 
letters, however sincere their authors 
might be. I imagine the hon. Member 
relies upon the fact that he represents, 
under the ballot, a constituency in which, 
as he says, there are thousands of rail- 
way men, and yet he says he has never 
had a representation from any of them in 
favour of the “contracting out clause.” 
I do not think that is conclusive. The 
hon. Member told us there were 3,000 
London and North Western Railway men 
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and 2,000 London and Brighton Railway 
men in his constituency. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : No. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
read from Hansard— 

“For himself he claimed to represent over 

3,000 railway workmen, some of them on the 
London and South Western, others on the 
London and Brighton and two or three more 
Railway Companies.” 
While one may suppose that the numbers 
of railway men in Battersea are very con- 
siderable indeed, I do not suppose the 
hon. Member would not claim that they 
all voted with him. 

Mr. J. BURNS : Certainly. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : He could 
not know under the ballot; and it may 
be that even in his own constituency a 
very considerable proportion of those 
men do not agree with his views upon 
this particular subject. But I would 
much rather prefer to take it that the 
hon. Member is a man of such a great 
attraction that many men, railway and 
others, would vote for him even though 
they differed from him on one particular 
point; and, therefore, it is not at all con- 
clusive to tell the House of Commons 
that because the hon. Member sits for 
Battersea the railway meu must neces- 
sarily be against these voluntary agree- 
ments. With reference to his state- 
ment about having received no repre- 
sentations, I think his memory must 
have deceived him. I havea letter here 
which has been put into my hands and 
which is from a railway servant who 
says he is a constituent of the hon. Mem- 
ber in Battersea, and that he wrote ask- 
ing him to receive a deputation of rail- 
way men, and that he received no reply. 

Mr. J. BURNS: His name ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
gentleman does not ask that his name 
should not be stated, so I shall give it. 
It is “ Joseph Mansell, Addison Road.” 

Mr. J. BURNS: Yes ; an Inspector. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Well, I 
suppose the lives of Inspectors are just 
as dear to them as the lives of other 
railway servants. But, at any rate, it 
comes to this—that the hon. Member did 
not say correctly that he had no repre- 
sentations made to him about this clause. 
It appears that he himself refused to take 
the natural steps to acquaint himself with 
the opinions of, at all events, a minority 
of his constituents 
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Gentleman is entirely at fault. Mr. 
Mansell, the Inspector at Addison Road, 
who claims to live in my constituency, 
says he wrote a letter asking me to 
receive a deputation. I received no 
letter. Had I received such a letter, and 
had the writer lived in my constituency, 
although working outside of it, I would 
have received the deputation, but I 
should have suspected it, particularly as 
the letter in The Times purporting to 
come from Mr. Mansell was written from 
the office of the superintendent at Addison 
Road, and he himself is an Inspector who 
has played a prominent part in coercing 
the men. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: That, of 
course, is a point which my hon. Friend 
must settle with Mr. Mansell; but the 
point is that there probably are in his 
constituency, as elsewhere, a minority of 
railway men who do not agree with his 
views, and the fact that the majority 
may be supposed to agree with his views 
is no proof that when 90 per cent. of 
the employés of the London and North 
Western Railway declare themselves in 
favour of these agreements they do so 
under coercion. I pass on to other cases 
besides that of the Dudley Collieries, 
The name of Messrs. Chance is well- 
known to everyone who resides any where 
within 100 miles of Birmingham. It has 
been known for generations as that of 
most generous, liberal, and philanthropic 
employers. They have established a 
fund of this kind, to which they con- 
tribute one-half the amount. Mr. Chance, 
in a letter which he wrote to the Home 
Secretary, said that in the last 12 
years they had had some hundreds of 
slight accidents, and that not 2 per cent. 
of them could by any possibility have 
been held to be due to employers’ negli- 
gence, but that they had thought it right 
to make this large contribution to avoid 
litigation and to strengthen the good 
feeling between themselves and their 
workmen. He went on to say that no 
employer would contribute large sums 
towards such schemes if the workmen, 
in addition to those advantages, had also 
the option of litigation. My right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary replied to 
that letter, to the effect that he sym- 
pathised with Messrs. Chance in the very 
beneficial arrangements which they were. 
making, and that it was not the intention 
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or the desire of the Government to do 
anything which could by any possibility 
bring them to anend. Now, was not 
that rather an extraordinary statement 
for the Home Secretary to make ? There 
are three points in it. First of all, he 
says they are beneficial arrangements— 
there is no question about that; secondly, 
that he has no desire or inteution to in- 
jure them ; and, thirdly, that he knows, 
on the authority of the people who have 
created these arrangements, that his 
action will destroy them. And still he 
persists in that action. [Mr. Asquita 
signified dissent.] My right hon. Friend 
shakes his head; but that incredulity 
will not pass. What right has he to dis- 
believe an honourable man like Mr. 
Chance ? I beg that when he comes to 
reply he will tell us what ground he has 
for disbelieving the statements of those 
who have established those accident funds, 
in which they have told him that they 
will be obliged under the circumstances to 
cease contributing to them. There is 
one other case I would like to quote, 
because it is a very striking one,and that 
is the case of Messrs. Tangye, of Bir- 
mingham. Now, some hon. Members 
know Mr. Tangye personally. They 
know that he is, in Birmingham, probably 
the strongest and most liberal supporter 
of my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister. They know also—I very 
much regret it; I do not quite know the 
reason of it—that in Birmingham politics 
he is a very strenuous personal opponent 
of my own. At the same time, I should 
be doing an absolute injustice if I did not 
in this matier pay my tribute to his per- 
sonal character, to his generosity and 
liberality in all his dealings with his 
employés. He employs 2,000 people, 
and he has created a fund which is so far 
better than any I have hitherto mentioned 
that the firm pays every penny of the 
insurance and does not call on the work- 
men to provide one single farthing. I 
am not certain that he has thought it 
necessary to hold a ballot of his employés, 
but I may mention that they have pre- 
sented, I believe, a unanimous Petition to 
this House praying that the contracting 
out clause may be allowed. What does 
Mr. Tangye say upon this subject—and 
he is a witness whom everyone will 
acknowledge to be impartial when he 
criticises the work of the Government ? 
He says— 
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“ Take our case, for instance. Ten years ago 
we adopted the scheme of insurance which your 
correspondent has described. We were induced 
to do so purely out of sympathy with our men, 
because we found that the lack of provision 
against accident was the cause of much distress 
and suffering. We always kept a careful 
register of accidents of every sort which 
happened at the Cornwall Works, and we found 
that quite nine-tenths of them were the result 
of carelessness on the part of the injured men, 
or even of their doing that which they were for- 
bidden to do. That means that in nine out of 
every ten cases there is no liability whatever on 
the employer. To this very day we keep 
that register, and we find the percentage of non- 
liability cases much the same—nine in 
ten. Now,I don’t think our 2,000 workmen are 
more regardless of their own safety than the 
workmen in any other place where there is 
heavy machinery. What, then, would be the 
effect of this second clause? By withdrawing 
the liberty of mutual agreement between masters 
and men for the provision of compensation in all 
cases of ‘accident, it would drive the injured 
men into the Law Courts. And yet only one in 
ten would get compensation. Where is the ad- 
vantage in that to the working man? I cannot 
see it, but I can see very grave disadvantages, 
I can see the straining of amicable relationship 
between employer and employed. I can see the 
suffering and distress of the injured men aggra- 
vated by lack of provision for themselves and 
their families, and I can see the probability, in 
the great majority of cases, of that suffering and 
distress being rendered still more grievous 
through the burden of costly and unsuccessful 
litigation. Every man injured would want com- 
pensation, and only one in ten would get it if 
the only resort were the Law Courts, and even 
then he would find himself saddled with a heavy 
bill by his lawyer. That is why I say the 
Amendment Bill, with thissecond clause. would 
be a grievous misfortunate for the working 
man.” 

I should have thought that when, as the 
right hon. Gentleman says himself, these 
agreements are beneficial—granting that, 
as experience shows, they have been in 
every case satisfactory to the persons 
employed—it would have been much 
better to stimulate and encourage them. 
On the contrary, the Government have 
taken a course which, according to the 
persons who have created those funds 
and who must be considered as truthful 
men, will lead to their immediate dis- 
continuance. If the Government were 
not bold enough, as I wish they had 
been, to face this whole question and to 
settle once for all the matter of com- 
pensation for all classes of accidents, at 
least they might have left the free force 
of voluntary agreements fair play—they 
might have allowed them to develop, as 
they were very rapidly developing ; and, 
at all events, they would have reduced 
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future legislation toa minimum. Why 
has not that been done? Only one 
argument has been given in the whole 
course of this Debate which will hold 
water, and even that is so strange—to 
me, at least, appears to beso fine drawn— 
that I should not havetreated it seriously 
but that it was adopted, to a certain ex- 
tent, by the Home Secretary hiiaself. 
That argument is this—that if you allow 
these insurance schemes to go on you 
create a sense of security, youmake the men 
more careless, and that this would lead to 
more accidents. Now, is there any truth 
in that ? I say it is against human nature 
to pretend that because you insure to aman 
£50 in case his arm or leg is cut off, or 
£100 to his family in case of death, 
therefore you induce that man to be care- 
less and to run the risk of death—and a 
painful death—and of the suffering that 
accompanies serious accident. It is too 
absurd. As I have said before, I know 
that in the course of employment—I 
have seen proof of it—a man becomes 
hardened to risk; it ceases to become 
constantly present to him. But you will 
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not make him more careless by giving 
him this trifling compensation which, in 


the best of circumstances, is all that we 
can hope to secure. In the considera- 
tions affecting personal safety, you have 
the strongest human motive to which 
you can possibly appeal. You will not 
weaken it in the slightest degree by in- 
suring such compensation. 1 would say 
more. I do not think this statement is 
justified by the facts, as far as our ex- 
perience enables us to judge. The hon. 
Member for Battersea referred to an 
opinion prevailing among writers in Ger- 
many and France, to the effect that in- 
surance schemes there have produced an 
increase in the number of accidents. But 
there is another reason for that, alto- 
gether independent of the effect of the 
schemes on the workpeople themselves. 
The moment you establish an insurance 
scheme every accident is brought for- 
ward and is known. In the factory, 
where there is no provision for compen- 
sation, there are hundreds of petty acci- 
dents—cuts, and so on—which never 
become public at all. People who incur 
them do not think it worth while to 
mention them. But the moment you 
give to these men a fixed compensation, 
however small, for all these accideuts, 
every one, of course, will be registered. 
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But in the cases of which we have prac- 
tical experience ourselves the reverse 
has been found to be the fact. Mr. 
Tangye tells us that the proportion of 
accidents due to the carelessness of the 
workpeople is practically the same now 
as it was before the insurance fund was 
started. Messrs. Chance state that in 
the nine years previous to the institution 
of the insurance fund they had seven 
deaths by accident, while in a similar 
period after the institution of the fund 
there were none, and they cannot trace, 
in regard to slighter injuries, that there 
has been any difference in the percentage. 
In the case of Armstrong’s firm—and 
there, remember, there is a curious ar- 
rangement, which is very interesting and 
very liberal, whereby two-thirds of the 
management are in the hands of the 
workmen themselves, and only one-third 
of the contribution is taken from them— 
the management report that, owing to the 
establishment of the fund and owing to 
the interest which has been created among 
the workpeople themselves, they are 
taking more care, and the number of acci- 
dents has been considerably reduced. You 
have the great Permanent Miners’ Fund, 
which deals with 120,000 subscribers, 
stating in their annual Report that there 
has been a great diminution in the loss of 
life, and that the number of accidents 
which have taken place in connection 
with coal mining since 1882 has been just 
as great where funds have never been 
established as in the cases where funds 
exist. Under these circumstances, I do 
not believe that you have any facts to go 
upon which would justify this extreme 
assumption—that a contribution of the 
kind tends to make the workpeople care- 
less. I do not know whether I have con- 
verted my hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea, but, at any rate, I am going to 
do it now. Iam afraid that the facts 
and figures which I have laid before him 
may not influence him. But I am sure 
that what I am now going to say will 
have considerable influence with him. 
Grant his case! Grant that this com- 
pensation, as given by these voluntary 
insurance funds, makes the workpeople 
careless. ‘Then, if compensation makes 
them careless, why give them compensa- 
tion ? What is the meaning of this Bill ? 
It is all wrong. The Bill, which the hon. 
Member for Battersea stated was to be 
the charter of labour, is going to increase 
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the number of accidents and make the 
workpeople more careless. I do not see 
how he is going to get out of that. It 
is perfectly clear that if he is right, if 
compensation is going to make the work- 
people more careless, the compensation 
given by this Bill ought not to be given 
to the workmen, but ought to go in fines 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
is very much in need of the money. I 
really think that if that is the best argu- 
ment—and,to my mind, it is the only serious 
argument—which can be brought against 
these funds, it is an argument which 
ought not to have weight with the 
majority of this House. I agree with 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary as far as this—that I hold that these 
Societies are beneficial. But I disagree 
with him altogether when I find that he 
is discouraging them, and I regret that 
his own better judgment has been over- 
ruled by the pressure brought to bear on 
him by his supporters. There is only 
one other matter to which I will refer. 
I think—and I do not believe that even 
the Home Secretary will deny it—that 
this Bill will very largely increase the 
facilities for litigation. My right hon. 
Friend said that one of the things which 
he sought to guard against was the per- 
nicious activity of the speculativeattorney. 
Well, the speculative attorney under this 
Bill will have scope and verge enough. 
Just think of the changes which have 
been made in the law—of their effect on 
the speculative attorney! You have 
withdrawn altogether any limit to the 
compensation which may be given. It 
may well be argued that the limit set by 
the Bill of 1880 was too small, but I 
have always held that in the interest of 
the workmen themselves it would be 
desirable to fix some limit; let it be 
liberal by all means, but fix some maxi- 
mum to the compensation. And why ? 
Because, as long as there is no limit fixed, 
it will be in the power of the speculative 
attorney to be always tempting the work- 
man to litigation on the chance of his 
getting something more than is offered 
by the employer. However good the 
compensation offered may be, you can 
never say now that the workman is 
getting the maximum. There may be 
eases, and there probably will be, in 
which the jury will give excessive 
damages. That will be the bait that will 
be offered to every man to go into the 
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Courts. No matter how generous is the 
offer which is made, the workman will 
always be under temptation to try his luck 
in the County Court. I believe that he 
will be the loser by it. There may be 
exceptional cases where he will not ; but 
they will not be the rule. Under the juris- 
diction of theCourt,the average sums which 
he will obtain will be very much less than 
he would obtain by reasonable arrange- 
ment, and certainly less than he would 
obtain by means of a reasonable insurance 
fund. Another change which will have 
the same effect is bringing in the negli- 
gence of the workmen. It is not a very 
difficult thing to settle the question of 
the negligence of the employer, because 
the negligence of the employer is separate 
and well defined. It is not vague, and 
in the majority of cases, at any rate, the 
workman and the employer know very 
well whether the employer has directly 
or indirectly contributed to the injury. 
But when you enlarge the scope, as you 
do here, and say that the injured work- 
man has only to prove that any ordinary 
workman has in any way contributed, by 
his negligence, to the accident, the num- 
ber of possibilities is so great and the 
liability is so ill-defined that, I say again, 
the speculative attorney will have a very 
easy business indeed in persuading the 
workman that he has a case which may 
be fairly presented to the Court. There 
is also the point as to the necessity for 
notice being given within a certain time 
of the accident having happened. As I 
understand it, if a man has been injured 
to-day, he may bring an action six years 
hence. I do not comment strongly on 
that ; but it will lead to a great multipli- 
cation of cases. If you give all this 
time for reflection, and for considering 
the offers of the speculative attorney 
made at periodic intervals and under 
varying circumstances, at some time 
within the six years the man_ will 
probably yield to the temptation. The 
total result of this will be that every 
employer who has any capital to lose 
will undoubtedly insure in a company. 
And what will be the action of the 
Insurance Companies ? An Insurance 
Company is not animated by philan- 
thropic motives. It is a purely business 
concern. What would any hon. Member 
do if he were acting for himself on purely 
business principles ? He would offer in 
every case a moderate compensation, and 
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he would let it be understood that there 
was no turn of the law which he would 
not employ against the man who refused 
that offer. He would fight to the death 
in every case where his offer was refused. 
How that result, which transfers the 
liability practically from the employer, 
on whom it rests at present, and who has 
some interest in promoting good feeling, 
to an Insurance Company which has 
nothing but business interests concerned 
—how that is going to benefit the work- 
men I am totally unable to see. I will 
summarise the heads of my objections. 
I object to this Bill because, in my 
opinion, it does not tend to the 
prevention of accidents, since the 
liability imposed under it arises where 
the person liable has no control whatever 
over the circumstances ; secondly, I ob- 
ject because the Bill leaves absolutely 
unprovided for the large proportion of 
accidents which occur in industrial em- 
ployment ; thirdly, I object because the 
Bill will lead to uncertainty and litiga- 
tion. In addition to this, I object because 
it is in itself, by confession, an imperfect 
and an incomplete solution of the ques- 
tion, and it will now stand in the way of, 
and discourage, a more perfect system 
which, under voluntary arrangement, has 
been gradually growing up. I say 
nothing about the bearing of the question 
on the employers, although it is a ques- 
tion of some gravity how it will influence 
general trade and industry. The con- 
ditions of some trades will be materially 
changed. Mining and shipbuilding, for 
instance, in which the risk is larger and 
more distant than it is in ordinary busi- 
nesses, will become more speculative 
than ever. Generally speaking, the 
larger employers, who have very large 
capital, will contrive in some way or 
other, either by company insurance or by 
self-insurance, to average their risks, and 
sooner or later they will obtain compensa- 
tion from the public. But as regards the 
smaller employers, this Bill adds a new 
risk which in many cases will be great, 
and which will increase the tendency to 
the destruction and weeding out of the 
small employer. Thus there will be left 
no graduated scale between the working 
classes and the capitalists. That is a 
thing to be regretted. I regret also that 
in these days, when the minds of all of 
us are turning towards the efforts which 
are being made to promote Boards of 
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Arbitration and Conciliation for settling 
questions even as near to the workpeople 
as the wages which they shall receive, 
the Government by their proceeding 
should take a course which will infallibly 
lead to strife and litigation. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitnu, Fife, E.): Ido not think I 
shall be detracting from the ability or the 
interest of the speech of my right hon. 
Friend if I say, what is undoubtedly the 
fact, that there is not a topic he has 
handled or an argument he has used 
in the course of his speech which is not 
familiar to all those who have taken part 
in the Debate. Unfortunately, my right 
hon. Friend has been absent from our 
proceedings. We have missed him 
greatly. On the protracted and interest- 
ing discussion upon the Report stage of 
this Bill we have been deprived of his 
valuable co-operation ; but I am bound to 
say that no sooner had my right hon. 
Friend, to use his own words, “ recrossed 
the stormy sea” and set his foot upon dry 
land, than he at once gave us warning of 
what he thought about what we had been 
doing while he was away. Through the 
medium—lI have no doubt, the faithful 
medium-——of a Birmingham reporter, he 
fulminated—a little hastily, I think 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
think so. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: He fulminated an 
allocution, urbi et orbi. Ihave got the 
statement of my right hon. Friend before 
me, and I think that, before I deal with 
one or two observations he has made in 
his speech, I shall not be wasting time 
if I refer to it, because I observe a very 
startling contrast in the tone of my right 
hon. Friend’s speech to-night and the state- 
ment he has put forthin the country. In 
the first place, my right hon. Friend did not 
hesitate to give his opinion that the Bill 
as it stands is a thoroughly bad Bill. 
That opinion he has repeated to-night. 
But to his friendly interviewer he added 
—I think with a good deal more prac- 
tical logic than he has shown in his 
speech to-night—that in these circum- 
stances it was his intention to vote against 
the Third Reading. I cannot conceive 
why, with regard to this “ mischievous ” 
and reactionary measure, my right hon. 
Friend has not taken the only simple and 
logical course of pushing his opposition 
to the extreme point of voting against 
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the Third Reading. The reason given 
by my right hon. Friend for not doing 
so—that he would probably find himself 
in a minority—is the most curious defence 
I have ever heard advanced by a respon- 
sible Leader for not taking the opinion 
of this House upon a matter of urgent 
importance. So far, I find my right hon. 
Friend consistent with himself; but I 
must go on, as I am personally impli- 
cated, to refer to one or two other ex- 
pressions in this remarkable statement. 
After stating, what is undoubtedly and 
unfortunately true, that I am a person 
of no commercial experience, my right 
hon. Friend proceeded to say that I 
accepted this measure just as it stood 
from the Trade Unions, without revision, 
criticism, and amendment, and that I had 
used the Irish vote to force it through 
the House of Commons. My right hon. 
Friend proceeds— 

“Every Amendment, even when proposed 
from his own side of the House, from men well 


qualified to alvise him, has beenstrenuously and 
almost offensively resisted.” 


And he continues— 


“In this case, as in the case of the Home 
Rule Bill, it is entirely a majority composed of 
Irishmen, having no interest but a hostile onein 
English affairs, who have decided upon English 
legislation.” 


[Cheers.] I am rather surprised that 


my right hon. Friend has not seen 
fit to repeat these charges on the 
floor of the House, where indeed they 
appear to receive a certain amount 
of support, judging from the cheers 
of hon. Members opposite. At any 
rate, I must say something with regard 
to the historical accuracy of this extra- 
ordinary statement. One of my right hon. 
Friend’s allegations was that I had taken 
this Bill from the Trade Unions and had 
thrust it through the House without ac- 
cepting a revision or amendment from 
any quarter whatever. Another is, that 
the Government had done so within 
what my right hon. Friend is pleased to 
call this matter of English legislation, 
with the aid and through the force of the 
Irish vote. I propose to examine each 
of these allegations. In the first place, 
there is no Bill which has been presented 
to the House in recent years in which 
the Government has accepted a larger 
number of Amendments from every 
quarter. Indeed, my right hon. Friend 
has admitted that the Bill had been 
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largely transformed in the course of its 
passage through the House. How 
has it been transformed? By Amend- 
ments accepted not only from this side 
of the House, but from the other. With 
the exception of the formal clauses at 
the end and two clauses in the middle of 
the Bill, it is literally true that there is 
not a single clause that has not been 
amended. The next statement of my 
right hon. Friend, that this Bill has been 
pushed through the House in its present 
form by the aid of the Irish vote, is of 
a still more imaginative character. The 
truth is, that my right hon. Friend and 
his political associates have got so much 
into the habit of analysing the composition, 
and trying to explain away the moral 
weight, of the majority of the Govern- 
ment that, as we have repeatedly warned 
them, they are gradually embracing doc- 
trines of disintegration which are abso- 
lutely fatal—I say this as a Unionist in 
the only true sense of the word—to the 
unity of the Kingdom and the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament. We could not 
have a more remarkable instance of the 
fantastic developments of this morbid 
separatism than the arguments which 
my right hon. Friend has used. Is my 
right hon. Friend aware that the Bill 
applies not merely to England and Scot- 
land, but also to Ireland? Does he 
know that there is not in Ireland a single 
railway servant, docker, factory worker, 
or agricultural labourer whose economic 
and social position towards his employer 
is not vitally affected by this measure ? 
My right hon. Friend denies to the Irish 
Members a Parliament of their own. He 
will not allow them to legislate on 
employers’ liability in Ireland according 
to the views of the Irish people, and in 
an Irish Legislative Body. Is he going— 
while he insists on retaining them in this 
House—is he going to deny to them the 
title to be heard here in this House upon a 
matter of such vital importance? But 
this does not by any means complete the 
statement of the case. What is the 
evidence on which my right hon. Friend 
bases this extraordinary allegation ? It is 
true of one Amendment, and one Amend- 
ment only—the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Crewe (Mr. W. 
M‘Laren), which was rejected by a 
majority of 18. On that Amendment 
only, if the Irish Members had not voted 
as they did, would the result have been 
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different. We had, in the course of the 
Report stage, no less than six other 
Divisions. ‘The Government majority in 
those Divisions ranged from 72 to 130, 
the average majority being 103. It may 
be said of those Divisions—except that 
on the Amendment of the hon, Member 
for Crewe—that if we had subtracted 
from the supporters of the Government the 
whole of the Irish Members who voted, we 
should still have had our normal majority. 
I pass now to the remarks of my right hon. 
Friend. It is quite true that the primary 
object of this Bill is to reduce the 
number of accidents, the loss of life, and 
the injury to health, incident at present 
to our industrial operations. I have 
never pretended, and no supporter of 
the Bill has ever pretended, that the Bill 
alone would have the effect of completely 
getting rid of the risks of industrial life. 
I look upon the Bill as only part and 
parcel of our industrial legislation, and of 
the system of inspection and sanitary 
reform which I hope to see largely 
developed in the course of the next 
few years. What I claim is that, 
so far as it goes, the Bill must have 
the effect of adding to the incentives to 
care, and of diminishing the area of 
accidents. My right hon. Friend declares 
these are matters over which the em- 
ployer has absolutely no control. That 
argument would hold also in regard to 
the Bill of 1880, to which he was him- 
self a party. The Bill of 1880 made the 
employer liable for acts of negligence 
which could be traced to persons like 
foremen in a position of superintendence. 
Beyond appointing the foreman, and 
beyond exercising a general super- 
vision, the employer has no more per- 
sonal responsibility for the negligence of 
his foreman than he has for that of any 
of the workmen in his employment. The 
principle on which this Bill is founded 
is exactly the same principle as that of 
the Bill of 1880. That principle is 
that if a man, for his own profit, sets on 
foot industrial operations, he ought to 
be made responsible for the selection of 
his servants and for the supervision of 
his business, so as to reduce the risks to 
the smallest possible number. The argu- 
ment used by my right hon. Friend is 
quite as good an argument to use against 
making an employer liable for accidents 
to third persons. Take the case of a 
Railway Company which carries in its 
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trains a very large number of persons. 
A single act of negligence on the part of 
any one of the 60,000 employés of the 
London and North Western Railway 
may expose, and has often exposed, the 
company at the suit of third persons to 
damages to the extent of thousands of 
pounds. My right hon. Friend admits 
that that is a just and politic state of the 
law. Neither he nor anybody else pro- 
poses to change it. If, then, it is fair 
and politic that a Railway Company or 
any other employer of labour should be 
responsible for the result of an accident 
to a stranger, due to the smallest act of 
negligence on the part of a workman 
whom the employer selects, pays, and 
controls, how are we to differentiate the 
case of workmen who are subjected to 
similar consequences? The simple 
principle upon which the Government 
have proceeded is that the exception 
which has taken the workmen out of the 
general protection given by the law to 
everybody else is an exception that rests 
neither on grounds of justice nor 
policy. By assimilating the position of 
the workman to that of the stranger, we 
simply carry out to its logical conclu- 
sion a long-settled and well-recognised 
principle of English Common Law. My 
right hon. Friend says that it would not 
lead to increased care, because the em- 
ployers of labour would have stronger in- 
ducements than before to insure them- 
selves in outside companies against ac- 
cidents. What the effect of the Bill 
may be upon the progress of insurance I 
do not know ; bet I am certain that, if 
you make a forecast of the future by the 
experience of the past, the fact that you 
have written down here in the Statute as 
a principle of law this obligation on the 
part of the employer to be responsible in 
the last resort for negligence caused to 
others will induce care, and will tend to set 
up inthe minds of the employers astandard 
of conduct which the best and most 
humane among them already observe. 
But there always must be in any country 
a certain class of employers not suffi- 
ciently susceptible to their moral obli- 
gations and to a sense of social duty, 
who only recognise those obligations and 
duty when the law prescribes them and 
is prepared to enforce them. My right 
hon. Friend’s argument that employers 
will now insure themselves has been 
answered by a speech delivered in the 
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Course of the Debate by one of the 
largest employers of labour in this 
House—I mean the hon. Member for 
West Perthshire (Sir D. Currie)—who 
is, perhaps, more largely concerned in the 
ownership and management of ships than 
any other man in Great Britain. He 
declared that this Bill would not make 
any difference to him, because he would 
go on in the future, as in the past, to lay 
aside a sufficient sum for compensation 
to all persons to whom the firm was 
under any liability. My right hon. 
Friend complains of this Bill because he 
says it is a half-hearted measure, and 
that it only makes provision for a certain 
comparatively small percentage of the 
number of accidents which occur in 
industrial life. My right hon. Friend 
makes very merry over my plea that, so 
far as my means of information go, there 
is no public demand on the part of either 
employers or workmen for such a general 
scheme of compensation for all accidents, 
however caused, as he has to-night, 
and in his speech on the Second Reading, 
advocated in this House. I see no evi- 
dence of it. I have never myself in any 
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speech sought to preclude the question. 
On the contrary, I think the tendency of 
industrial legislation in this country and 
throughout Europe is in the direction 
stated by my right hon. Friend. But we 


have not before us the materials on 
which any satisfactory scheme can be 
framed, and I say further it is perfectly 
idle to attempt to force upon an un- 
willing or even upon a lethargic public 
opinion vast, far-reaching, experimental 
plans of this kind, which no one asks 
for, which are entirely foreign to the 
well-settled principles of our law, and 
which would be, in the strongest sense of 
the word, a leap in the dark. I do not 
think it is so long ago since my right 
hon. Friend entertained a similar opinion, 
for in looking back, while considering 
this measure, to the Debates which took 
place on the Employers’ Liability Bill of 
1880, I find that similar proposals to 
those which now receive the high sanc- 
tion of my right hon. Friend were put 
forward from the other side of the 
House—I think by the hon. Member for 
Salford. I find that my right hon. 
Friend in his speech expressed himself 
in very clear and unmistakable terms 
upon it. Speaking on July 1, 1880, my 
right hon. Friend said he 
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“Could not but look on the suggestion of in- 
surance as a dilatory plea which would have 
the effect of stifling the Bill.” 

A few days later, referring to the late 
Mr. Knowles, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“The hon. Member was willing to pay not 
for accidents occasioned by negligence, but for 
all accidents. Could these arguments be 
serious? Were they really presented with a 
view to acceptance by the House, or were they 
only put forward to delay the progress of the 
Bill? 

Without doing any very great injustice to 
my right hon. Friend, I might retort upon 
him now the language which he used in 
1880, Then my hon. Friend slid off by an 
easy transition from the general question 
of compensation for all accidents to the 
voluntary agreements which at present 
prevail in certain industries between em- 
ployers and men. But I would point 
out to my right hon. Friend that there is 
the broadest possible distinction be- 
tween a legal obligation which 
would impose on the employer the 
liability of making good out of his own 
pocket and at his own expense the 
damage caused by an accident, however 
occasioned, and those voluntary arrange- 
ments under which, as a rule—certainly in 
nine cases out of ten—employers and men 
combine to contribute together to the fund 
of which compensation is made for 
accidents that may have occurred. The 
voluntary agreement may be an excellent 
thing ; I myself think it is, provided its 
terms are sufficiently generous and fair, 
provided the men enter into it with open 
eyes, and with perfect freedom of will, 
and provided it is not taken advantage 
of—I do not believe it often is—by the 
employers to relax those precautions 
which otherwise they would be bound 
to take. Subject to those conditions, I 
think voluntary arrangements are excel- 
lent. . But what I want to point out to 
my right hon. Friend is that, although I 
go with him entirely as to those 
voluntary arrangements serving a useful 
purpose, they do not afford the faintest 
foundation or colour for the argument 
that the time has arrived when we ought 
to go into a larger scheme, and threw on 
the employer the whole liability. Now, 
I want to say a word on the subject of 
these voluntary arrangements. I do not 
object to any of the expressions used 
as to the admirable effect which 
those voluntary arrangements generally 
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have, and I repeat what I have said 
before—that if I thought the effect of 
this Bill would be, or ought to be, to 
substantially diminish the motives which 
lead persons to enter into arrangements 
of this kind, I should pause before asking 
the House to accept this Bill. My right 
hon. Friend asks me in a challenging 
vein whether I dispute the veracity of 
the various employers who have said 
that if this Bill passes they will stop 
their contributions to existing funds. It 
is not a question of veracity at all. It 
is a question upon which, surely, one is 
entitled to the expression of an opinion 
as to what reasonable men, acting on 
business motives, in the altered circum- 
stances of the case, would be likely’ to 
do. I cannot take upon myself to pre- 
dict what caprice—I should, perhaps, 
say caprice or pique—or what imper- 
fect calculation somewhat precipitately 
formed, on perhaps insufficient materials, 
aud under the influence of motives 
of apprehension, may lead people to 
do; but I say we are entitled 
to deal with the question on the 
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footing that the employers of labour | 


in this country will act .as reason- 
able men, having regard to their own 
interests and to the interests of work- 


men; and it is on that footing only I | 
base my argument that this Bill will not | 


put, and ought not to put, an end to those 
arrangements. 
provided the strongest possille material 
to support that view. He said that 
under these schemes the employer pays 
five or ten times as much as any legal 
liability would compel him to pay. Why 
does he do this? According to my right 
hon. Friend’s argument he pays it in 
order to escape that legal liability. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
escape litigation. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Litigation is the 
instrument by means of which the legal 
liability is enforced ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
not give my own opinion. 
exact words of the gentlemen who estab- 
lished those funds. 
object is to avoid litigation, strife, and 
ill-feeling. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I do not for a 
moment deny the desire to avoid litiga- 
tion is one of the motives in some cases 
which has been a very powerful and 
operative one in leading to the original 
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establishment of those funds. But I say 
the employers’ contributions actually 
made, exceeding by five or ten times the 
amount of any legal liability, including 
costs—the excess contribution actually 
made over the most generous estimate of 
the largest measure of legal liability, in- 
cluding damages and costs, is itself proof 
that there are other motives at work 
besides the fear of litigation. Those 
motives I have described to the 
House, and, compendionsly stated, it 
may be said that they consist in 
the interest which the employer has 
in maintaining a good state of rela- 
tions between himself and his workmen, 
and in making it the interest of the 
workmen as well as his own that they 
should continue to remain in his employ- 
ment. The strength of the argument is 
not affected by the considerations which 
my right hon. Friend dwelt upon as to 
the difference between life aud accident 
funds. I may have been wrong as to the 
construction of the Rules of the London 
and North Western accident fund, but 
what I say is that the men under the 
London and North Western or any 
similar arrangement, so long as they 
continue in the service of their em- 
| ployers, have paid for them by those em- 
ployers every year or half-year, or every 
week, if you like, at least a half, and in 
some eases more than a half, of the 
premium which is necessary to secure 
‘them against accidents for the period 
over which that premium extends. Will 
anyone say that that does not give the 
master a strong hold—I do not use the 
word in any invidious sense—over the 
men, and does it not offer to the mena 
strong inducement to remain in the service 
of the master when a large and liberal 
contribution is entirely paid out of his 
own pocket? There is ample ground 
for believing that the motives for the 
continued existence of those funds will 
remain to a very large and operative 
extent after the passing of the Bill. I 
do not wish to deal again with the only 
| other point which occupied the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman—that of 
| inereased litigation. That question has 
been discussed repeatedly, and I have 
| pointed out, and no answer has been 
/made to me, that if you give a right by 
| Act of Parliament, that right is nuga- 
_tory unless you give some remedy. You 
/can no more judge of the beneficial 
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effects of a Bill of this kind, in com- 
pensating workmen, by the amount of 
litigation it creates or the amount of 
damages recovered, than you can judge 
of the preventive effect of an Act of 
Parliament directed against crime by the 
number of convictions in the criminal 
Courts. It is laying down in an Act of 
Parliament a principle, safeguarded by 
an effective legal remedy, which in a 
vast majority of cases brings about the 
desired result without any necessity for 
recourse to litigation at all. I say that 
this Bill, though I do not represent it as 
a complete or final measure, makes a 
large and most substantial improvement in 
the position of the working men of this 
country. What does it do? It abolishes 
the doctrine of common employment, and 
places the workman on the same footing 
as a stranger in regard to all risks 
arising from negligence in the service of 
the employer. It declares on the face of 
an Act of Parliament that which has 
hitherto been, at the outside, a mere 
matter of doubtful legal decision— 
namely, that a workman by entering into 
and continuing in an employment in- 
volving a risk is not by that fact alone 
held tohave voluntarily acquiesced in the 
risks incident to that employment. It 
provides—I still cling to the opinion that 
in so doing it defines and declares what 
is the Common Law—that wherever em- 
ployments are carried on under conditions 
which involve risk of injury to health, 
it shall be the duty of the master to take 
reasonable precautions to obviate or 
mitigate those risks, or if he does not 
do so, and fails to take those precautions, 
he shall be liable. It gives to the work- 
man, in reference to sub-contracting, a 
protection which he has hitherto greatly 
needed, in making it impossible for an 
employer to delegate to a man of straw 
the liability which the law intends to 
cast upon him and which he ought to 
bear. It prohibits all contracts, not those 
voluntary arrangements which my right 
hon. Friend seems to imagine it does—it 
does not prohibit them in any way—but 
all contracts whereby a workman pro- 
spectively relinquishes for all time to come 
the legal rights secured to him by Act 
of Parliament. It enormously simplifies 
procedure by abolishing the notice of 
action, and getting ride of the maximum 
amount of damages which the workman 
can recover. And finally, as my right hon. 
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Friend has generously admitted, it widely 
extends the scope of the existing law by, 
for the first time, providing a satisfactory 
definition of a workman, which will bring 
under the protection of the law, not only 
the servants of the Crown and seamen, 
but every class of men throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland who work under 
contract of service and are paid wages 
by an employer. I say these are 
large and liberal changes in the 
law. They are changes’ which 
we believe will not impose on the 
employer any unreasonable or excessive 
burden, because they only recognise ‘and 
give effect to obligations which humane 
and enlightened émployers already them- 
selves observe. We do believe that if 
this Bill is carried into law, as we trust 
it will be, the time spent on it by the 
House during this protracted Session 
will not have been wasted, because we 
shall have added to the Statute Book 
a measure which, by providing safe- 
guards for the increased security of the 
rank and file of the great army of in- 


dustry, will have enriched and strength- 


ened the resources of the community as 
a whole. 

*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken has formed, 
I think, rather a lower estimate of the 
value of this Bill than that which we 
were accustomed to hear from him in the 
earlier stages of our discussions. I do 
not think it is contended in any quarter 
now that the Bill does much more than 
put the working man in the same position 
as a stranger. I do not believe the 
working man will be satisfied with that 
position, or that he ought to be satisfied. 
So far as his desire and his claim to in- 
demnity against accident are concerned, 
that position is very much less than most 
of us would wish to see him occupy. It 
is true that the Bill in some respects puts 
the workman in a better position than the 
stranger, because it gives him a remedy 
against the contractee or superior con- 
tractor which the stranger does not 
possess, but it is true also that the 
workman, as with the stranger, has not 
a remedy in those cases where there has 
been a non-taking of reasonable precau- 
tions which may not amount to actual 
negligence in law.. But it is right to 
remember that as regards the sub-con- 
tracting clause, although the Bill of the 
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late Home Secretary proposed to deal 
with that subject the present Home 
Secretary did not propose to deal with 
it, and it was only in accordance with 
outside suggestion that the Government 
were induced, largely by way of after- 
thought, to deal with that part of the 
ease. It stands confessed now that the 
Bill is what is called a part and parcel 
of our industrial. legislation. I think 
that the real benefits that it purports to 
confer are certainly a most imponderable 
part, a most impalpable parcel, of the 
system, which is, and for many years has 
been, large and generous in the liberality 
with which it takes care of the safety 
of our workpeople. This is an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing not merely the effects 
of the Bill—Members have a right to 
discuss its genesis—the origin which 
gave birth to it, the way in which it has 
passed through this House, and the effect 
which it is likely to have if it passes in 
its present state. Sir, I think the faults 
of the Bill are largely due to the nature 
of its origin. Employers’ Liability Bills 
have gone by stages of successfully 
attractive promises, and this, the latest, 
is perhaps the most unfortunate instance 
of that most unfortunate way of progres- 
sion. In our polities there are what I 
may call a kind of vicious action and re- 
action of opinion. An energetic gentle- 
man—perhaps a learned gentleman—goes 
down and tells a lot of Trade Unionists 
that it would be a fine thing for the 
workman to be put in the same position 
as the stranger; thereupon the Trade 
Unionists make that the be all and end 
all of their political or economical and 
industrial aspirations. Pressure is put 
upon other learned gentlemen who make 
these aspirations the exact maximum as 
well as the exact minimum of the de- 
mands made to Parliament. But Parlia- 
ment cannot shuffle off its responsibility 
in the matter, and we have carefully to 
consider the merits of the measure by 
which it is clear the ‘existence of the 
working classes must be profoundly 
affected. Iam referring to the progres- 
sive stages by which we have arrived 
at the actual shape and form of the pre- 
sent proposal. This Bill consists mainly 
of two things—namely, the abolition of 
the doctrine of commou employment and 
the prohibition of contracting out. If 
they have always been the irreducible 
minima of the demands of the working 
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classes, it is interesting to look back upon 
the history of the production of those 
demands. Nothing of the kind was con- 
tained in the Act of 1880, and nothing 
of the kind was contained in the Report 
of the Select Committee of 1886—a 
Report, let it be remembered, which had 
its origin in the appointment by a Liberal 
Government of a Select Committee upon 
which Liberal Members, followers of the 
present Prime Minister, had a large 
majority. That Select Committee made 
no such suggestion, and it was not until a 
year after the presentation of the Report 
of that Select Committee that a late 
Member of the House, Mr. Broadhurst, 
in conjunction with the hon. Gentleman 
who is now the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade, as spokesman of 
the Trade Unions of the country, made 
it clear to the world, to use a colloquial 
expression, that they found it necessary 
to “go one better” than the Report of 
that Select Committee. It is owing to 
processes of that kind that we have found 
ourselves in the position of approving or 
disapproving of the present Bill, and I 
venture to say that that is a most un- 
satisfactory way of the Government 
having to arrive at the solution of one 
of the greatest national and __politi- 
cal questions that can be raised. 
This is the Bill of the Trades Union 
Congress, and it is mainly because it is 
their Bill that it has been stamped with 
that which is its most peculiar character- 
istic. I have great respect for Trades 
Unions, but their opinion is not the last 
word to be said upon such a subject as 
this. Even if they were the only persons 
entitled to be consulted, hon. Members 
would still be bound to see that the 
opinions the Trade Unions have formed 
are formed upon a true representation of 
the facts as they actually exist. Are those 
opinions so formed? Take, for instance, 
the question of contracting out in par- 
ticular relation to the new clause pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Crewe. 
It is said that many Trades Unions of 
railway servants are against the proposed 
clause. I venture to doubt it. The 
only resolution I received from any 
Trades Union of railway men contained 
expressions which I do not say made it 
certain, but made it more than probable 
that they had expressed their disapproval 
of the clause, under the belief that it was 
a clause aimed at the general exemption 
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of all railway men from all the benefits 
of this Bill. I should like to know if 
you were to go to the Trades Unions or 
to any large body of working men, and 
you were to make it perfectly clear to 
them that the benefits of the Bill 
stop, and stop rudely, short at the 
point where negligence existed—negli- 
gence which could be proved affirma- 
tively in the face of adverse presump- 
tion at great expense by skilled wit- 
nesses—I must say I do not believe they 
would be satisfied with the Bill, or say 
that this is the Bill, and the only Bill, 
they wish to have passed. We are 
entitled to complain that Amendments 
were refused of that kind which would 
have tended to promote the objects ‘of 
those who really have the interest and 
welfare of the working classes of the 
country at heart. You cannot up and 
down the whole length of the Bill point 
toa single provision which really tends 
to make the working man more careful 
in the future than he is to-day. It is 
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difficult to find anything that would 
make the employer more careful ; but it 
is absolutely impossible to point to any 


provision which tends to make the 
working man, upon whose proved negli- 
gence any action taken under this Bill 
would be founded, more careful. But 
whenever Amendments with this object 
have been proposed on the Report stage 
of this Bill the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the measure has taken the 
most unfortunate course of strongly 
resisting them, though they have been in 
harmony with the fuadamental policy of 
the Bill. It is also, I believe, part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s policy, though 
perhaps not an essential part of the 
policy expressed in the Bill, that there 
should be of necessity subsisting good 
relations between employer and work- 
men. All kinds of Amendments that 
tended to promote those good relations, 
or to maintain them in existence where 
they already exist, were stoutly resisted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. As a 
result, we have a Bill which makes it 
absolutely certain that future relations 
between masters and men will be less, 
and not more friendly and harmonious 
than they have been. The relations will 
be litigious, and probably nothing else. 
The communication between the two 
classes, so far as we can foresee, will be 
confined to plaints, demurrers, and bills 
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of costs. I prefer myself that worthier 
forms of communication should pass be- 
tween classes whose interests, after all, 
are so much in common, When we come 
to think of the effects of the Bill, we 
have had a very valuable admission from 
the Home Secretary to-day. The work- 
ing classes have asked—I will not say 
for bread and got a stone—but for pro- 
tection against accidents, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has givea them a prin- 
ciple in a statute. He admitted that 
mutual arrangements were good things, 
and the only argtment he had for not 
allowing them as a substitute for his 
precious doctrine that the working 
classes should be in the same position as 
the stranger, is that he does not believe 
the Bill will cause them to come to an 
end. It is possible that caprice, or 
pique, or imperfect calculation—the only 
three methods which the right hon. 
Gentleman appears to think will be 
operative—will make the great employers 
withdraw their contributions to insurance 
funds. The right hon. Gentleman made 
the great mistake of ignoring the in- 
creased liability which the measure may 
throw upon the employer, and which he 
will have no means of estimating. This 
difficulty of estimating his liability the 
employer will be bound to take into con- 
sideration before deciding to continue to 
contribute to an insurance fund. He will 
also probably be influenced by the 
thought of the anxiety and loss of 
time which he may suffer and the uncer- 
tainty and worry involved in litigation. 
These are the reasons which make me 
think that it is improbable that the em- 
ployer’s contribution will be continued. 
This Bill creates a profound change in 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployed. It creates a new and unesti- 
mated charge upon industry, and it im- 
poses a large and unestimated liability 
upon the employer. That may be a 
right thing to do, but those who do it are 
bound to show some corresponding benefit 
to make up for the change. Where is the 
corresponding benefit for the enormous 
increase to the employers’ risks, and 
where is the corresponding improvement 
in the working man’s condition? The 
working man’s gain, I venture to say, is 
absolutely insignificant. It is confined 
to a very few things—to those few cases 
in which negligence exists and which he 
is capable of proving—and it probably 
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deprives him of the benefit of any mutual 
or joint insurance by which he at present 
benefits. It makes it absolutely certain 
that the employer will cover his new 
risks by insurance, so that he will sit 
secure, and it makes it highly probable 
that the employer will be more indifferent 
in the future than he has been in the past 
as to the selection of a competent and 
trustworthy workman. Here let me 
pause to notice a peculiar fallacy 
which pervades the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He says that 
in the Bill of 1880 the employer 
was made liable for persons over whose 
action he had no control. That is a 
statement in excess of the facts. In 
the cases of a foreman or superinten- 
dent, he must select a man who bears 
a character for carefulness and trust- 
worthiness. That must be the guiding 
motive in selecting him and raising him, 
if that man was previously in his own 
service, and if he is taken from the 
service of somebody else he must have 
a character of fitness. But is the same 
thing possible in the case of an ordinary 
working man? If anything of the kind 
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had been suggested or adopted in this 


Bill it would have received the most 
strenuous opposition from those very 
Trades Unions by whose force this Bill 
has been supported, and by which it is 
being carried. The insurance of the 
employer would be one which covered 
his risks alone. It would be one in 
which the employé would not partici- 
pate at all, and it would be an insurance 
of which very likely the workmen would 
have to bear the burden in the shape 
of a reduction of his own wages, and 
which would not in the least tend to 
make the employer more careful. The 
Home Secretary has a right, no doubt, 
to make merry over any differences that 
may appear between the reported utter- 
ances of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham on his 
arrival in this country, and what he has 
said to-day; but it seems to me that 
when he came to answer what the 
right hon. Gentleman did say to-day he 
offered nothing like an effective answer. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked why 
we who are making all these criticisms 
do not vote against the Third Reading 
of this Bill. The answer is plain. 
The Bill does not give much, and per- 
haps the best thing that can be said of 
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it is that it is a very little better than 
nothing. ; 

*Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton) said, that as an employer of 
labour, when challenged by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham to declare in the House 
whether under the operations of this Bill 
it would be possible to safeguard the 
interests of labour more than they had 
been safeguarded in) the past, he desired 
to state his belief that the Bill would be 
of immense assistance to him in safe- 
guarding the interests of his workmen in 
the future. He happened to belong to a 
body of employers who were not likely 
to have tocompensate their workmen more 
largely for injuries in the future than 
they had done in the past. It had been 
his custom for many years not to con- 
tract out of the old Act, but to have 
an understanding that all injuries should 
be compensated for by the firm after the 
resources of the Benefit Societies to which 
the men belonged were exhausted. In 
regard to the present Bill, he felt that 
his own position was very much 
strengthened, as it were, against his own 
negligence or forgetfulness or that of 
his foremen or manager. Only recently 
in going carefully over his works and 
discussing the provisions of the Bill 
with his manager and foremen, he found 
that many provisions which might 
have been made for protection of the 
men against minor accidents had not 
been made, not from want of will, but 
from want of that external vigilance 
which was the only possible safeguard. 
He entirely traversed the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, that under the Bill 
employers would not be able to make 
amicable arrangements with their men, 
such as that existing in connection with 
the London and North Western Railway. 
In his opinion, the voluntary arrange 
ments which had been so beneficial in 
the past under the policy of contracting 
out would be strengthened and would 
become more general under this Bill. 
The very clause which prevented con- 
tracting out wouid enable a spirit of 
harmony and unity to exist between 
masters and men generally which had not 
existed before. [Laughter.] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen smiled at that which seemed a 
paradox. Well, it was not a paradox in 
his experience. ‘The workmen could no 
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longer be charged by their Trade Unions 
with abandoning their legal rights. They 
could always have a last resort to the 
Law Courts, and they would, therefore, 
be able to deal with their employers 
on an equal footing in arranging 
mutual insurance. He did not think 
that even in the case of the London and 
North Western Railway, of Messrs. 
Chance Brothers, or of Messrs. 
Tangye, it would be found that the 
overtures for working the mutual in- 
surance arrangement came from the men. 
In large firms it was well known 
that the proposal generally came from 
the masters, and no doubt the men 
willingly accepted the tempting offers 
made to them. 
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An hon. Memper: Willingly ? 


*Mr. MATHER said, yes, willingly ; 
for he did not agree that there had been 
much coercion in the cases mentioned. 
But the action of the Trade Unions 
had been to discourage workmen from 
contracting out and entering into those 
arrangements, and those who did so 
were placed by the Unions under a sort 
of stigma. If that stigma was re- 
moved, workmen would be able to go to 
their employers and voluntarily propose 
an insurance arrangement, not by contract- 
ing out but by mutual agreement, which 
would leave them the ultimate appeal to 
the Court of Law in case of any breach 
of the arrangement come to. They 
would in that way be able to arrive at a 
satisfactory mode of mutual assurance 
for all kinds of accidents. The insurance 
arrangements which had been spoken of 
existed between masters and men, because 
there was on both sides an inclination to 
place themselves altogether above Acts 
of Parliament as to benefits conferred in 
regard to matters of that kind, and that 
desire, in his opinion, would be im- 
mensely facilitated by the passing of 
the Bill. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham seemed to think that it was 
not possible for employers to do more 
than they did at present to safeguard 
the interests of their workmen. Well, 
he did not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was now an employer 
of labour, active or passive, but if he 
had been an active partner ina large manu- 
facturing business of any kind, no doubt 
he would agree with him (Mr. Mather). 
He did not think there ever would be a 
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time when an employer would not be able 
to find increased means of protection from 
risk or danger in unhealthy occupations, 
In order to give the House his interpre- 
tation of what he considered his obliga- 
tions would be under the new law, he 
might say that only last week a man in 
his employment was told to make an 
excavation in order that the foundations 
might be put in for a new piece of 
machinery. The man used a pickaxe, and 
in the course of his operations the axe 
fell with great force upon a buried iron 
plate, glanced off, and went through hin 
foot, inflicting a very serious injury upod 
him. In his opinion, this case wouls 
have come under the new Bill, assuming 
that at his works there was no provision 
for at once compensating all who were 
injured. [Cries of “No!”] He 
certainly thought it would have, done so, 
as the injury was incident to the pursuit 
of the industry. This was, at all events, 
the spirit of the new Bill. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
said there were no additional influences 
brought to bear on employers under the 
Bill his reply was, that in all directions 
the obligations and responsibilities of 
employers were increased, and the amount 
of money that might have to be paid in 
compensation was certainly immensely 
larger. The consequence would pro- 
bably be a large amount of insurance 
by means of companies, but no 
Insurance Company would relievé the 
employer of the responsibility of looking 
after his own works and providing proper 
safeguards and protection for his work- 
people. He gave a very wide interpre- 
tation to the word “ negligence.” Negli- 
gence might arise from want of scientific 
knowledge, from want of forethought, 
and from want of care. He took it that 
employers were bound to provide by 
every possible means—by science, by 
forethought, by extra care—that no 
workman was injured in carrying on & 
pursuit over which the employer had 
complete control. He regarded the Bill 
not as a narrow but as a very wide 
measure of compensation for injuries, 
and also as one giving working people a 
greater opportunity than they ever before 
possessed of entering into amicable 
arrangements with their employers 
without opposition from Trade Unions. 
Possibly it might have to be slightly 
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-modified, not in principle but in points 
of detail, in the House of Lords, 
but he believed that if it went to the 
country in its present shape, as far as 
_ principles were concerned, the whole of 
the working classes would hail it with 
satisfaction and gratitude. 

*Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, he believed that the spirit of the 
Bill was great and generous, and that it 
would be welcomed by the great mass of 
the working classes with cordiality and 
pleasure. It was certainly his desire 
that it should pass at the earliest possible 
moment, but, at the same time, he could 
not conceal from his mind the fact that, 
great as was the boon which the measure 
would confer on vast masses of work- 
men, it would result in serious injustice 
toa large section of the community. He 
had hoped that the Bill would have 
been made as elastic as possible. He 
could see no reason for the absolute uni- 
formity that had been adopted, and he 
deprecated it in view of the fact that 
the workman at the preserit time was, in 
some cases, better off even than the Bill 
could make him. He had no desire to 


rediscuss the merits of a general pro- 


vision for contracting out under Insurance 
Societies. | He wished only to point out 
that on the consideration of his proposed 
clause in relation to contracting out no 
single Member, from the Home Secre- 
tary downwards, attempted in the 
smallest degree to meet his contention 
that that clause could have been adopted 
without doing the slightest injury to a 
single workman outside its scope, and 
that if those Mutual Insurance Societies, 
of which contracting out was an essential 
feature, were allowed to continue in 
existence not one workman outside them 
would have been affected for better or 
worse. He thought, therefore, it was 
greatly to be regretted that the Bill 
would, in his opinion, destroy these 
Societies, and would reduce all working 
men to one uniform level. He believed 
that from their point of view the Bill 
would tend to increase the care exercised 
by employers in carrying on their busi- 
ness. He differed entirely from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who 
had said the measure would not tend to 
make employers more careful. There 
was all the difference in the world be- 
tween an employer who was constantly 
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being down on his foreman for negli- 
gence and an employer who did not 
give much personal attention to the 
way his business was conducted. An 
employer who was constantly urging 
that care should be taken could create a 
spirit of care. The great merit of 
Mutual Insurance Societies was that they 
did not tend to make employers careless, 
because just in proportion as accidents 
increased the payments of the employer 
increased. When, on the other hand, 
an employer insured in an outside Com- 
pany, he knew that when once he had 
paid a lump sum down he had got rid of 
his risks for the year. He admitted that 
the Home Secretary had done justice to 
the merits of Insurance Societies, but 
other Members, notably the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Wansbeck Division (Mr. 
Fenwick), had done their best to belittle 
such Societies. The hon. Member for 
Wansbeck had brought before the House 
such a glaring fallacy that he should 
like to dispose of it. The hon. Member 
said that the £22,000 paid by the London 
and North Western Company to its 
Insurance Society came to 6s. 8d. per 
man per annum, or 1}d. per man per 
week. If that argument were a good 
one it could be applied equally to the 
Bill itself. The Home Secretary ad- 
mitted that under the existing law the 
London and North Western Company 
would not have to pay more than £3,000 
compensation. This would amount to only 
}d.a week for each of the 60,000 men, and 
if the risks were doubled by the new Act 
it would only amount to $d. a week. 
If, therefore, the Society was only worth 
14d. a week to each man, the Bill was 
only worth }d. or $d. a week. Of 
course, both the Society and the Bill 
were worth very much more, taking them 
as a whole. While he hoped the Bill 
would pass, he said frankly he hoped it 
would not pass in its present form, 
He did not feel it his duty to make 
suggestions as to what should be done 
in another place. He appealed, how- 
ever, to the Government to endeavour, 
when the measure was discussed in 
Committee in the other House, to effeet 
some reasonable settlement of this diffi- 
culty. It was, in his opinion, impossible, 
and it was certainly most undesirable, 
that the Bill should pass exactly in its 
present form. He did not desire to see 
hostile Amendments moved in another 
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place, but he did desire the Govern- 
ment to endeavour to find some reason- 
able settlement by which Mutual In- 
surance Societies would be preserved, even 
if they involved contracting out of the Act. 
The Home Secretary had said it was a 
fallacy to suppose that the Bill would 
abolish those Societies. From a legal 
point of view, however, it would termi- 
nate them, and when the Home Secre- 
tary said the measure would not bring 
them to an end he was not stating the 
ease fairly and accurately to the House. 
He did not think the Division which 
téok place on the question on the Report 
stage truly and accurately represented 
the opinion of the House. The Govern- 
ment obtained their victory not so much 
by the arguments of the Home Secretary 
as by the action of the whips outside. 
Although the Government obtained a 
majority, there were far more Members 
among the majority than were sufficient 
to turn the scale whose private 
opinions were that it would have 
been desirable to accept the clause 


he (Mr. M‘Laren) moved. He con- 
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tended that it was not good policy to 
pass an Act which would, perhaps, only 


receive the Royal Assent on Christmas 
Eve, and come into operation on the Ist 
of January, with the result of termi- 
nating every one of these contracts within 
a week or a fortnight of that date. He 
trusted, therefore, that there would be 
some compromise upon the point. It 
was said that the Act would be the 
Charter of the working men of this 
country. He accepted that statement, 
and rejoiced that the measure should 
pass. But he urged the Government 
not to let the Charter of the 
working men produce a sense of injustice 
to several hundreds of thousands of them. 
- Let it be put into such a form that it 
would be received with a sense of plea- 
sure by all working men, and it would 
then cause rejoicing on every side. 

*Srr A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.) said, he desired to enter an earnest 
protest against the mischievous provision 
of the Bill which would prevent men of 
full age and capacity enjoying the birth- 
right of Englishmen, and making bar- 
gains which they believed to be good for 
themselves, and which an independent 
authority certified to be good for them. 
He would remind the House that the 
Select Committee which sat in 1886 made 
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a most exhaustive inquiry into the sub* 
ject. That Committee included amongst 
its Members such men as the late Charles 
Bradlaugh, the present Lord Brassey, the 
present Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
A. O’Connor), and Mr. Crawford, Seere- 
tary to the Durham Miners’ Association, 
These were unanimous in recommending 
that contracting out of the Act should be 
permitted under certain circumstances. 
All employers who were worth considering 
were willing to make provision for their 
men against all accidents, however they 
might arise ; but what he objected to was 
the provision in the Bill which would force 
upon them and their men a great amount 
of litigation, or: would oblige them, by 
insuring against their risks, to pay twice 
as much as their men would receive. 
The Select Committee of which he had 
spoken made a most exhaustive inquiry 
into the question. The Government, in 
the present case, had made no inquiry 
at all. The Home Secretary had even 
refused to receive deputations from 
workmen who wished to urge their 
views upon him, and had complained, in his 
speech on the proposal made by the hon. 
Member for Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren), 
that he had only heurd the question from 
the London and North Western point 
of view. The reason was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not waited until he 
heard what the other point of view was. 
In moving the Second Reading of the Bill 
the Home Secretary said— 

“An individual has no right to destroy safes 
guards provided mot in his interest alone but 
in the interest of the community.” 


The right hon. Gentleman did not explain 
how the interest of the community was 
affected, but, in his speech in reply to 
the hon. Member for Crewe, he said— 
“We bring forward this measure as one pro- 
tecting not merely a class but the community 
at large. He thought that the men employed 
on the railways should not be allowed to con- 
tract themselves out of the scope of the law. 
The danger is a very serious one.” 
Did the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
suggest that the Directors of a Railway 
Company would be less careful of the lives 
of passengers in a train because, forsooth, 
the engineer and the guard might have 
contracted themselves out of the Act? 
The suggestion was too absurd to at- 
tribute to the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew how 
to express himself with the greatest 
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lucidity, and as his language was 
in this case so hazy and so difficult 
to understand, the only conclusion was 
that he had shrunk from the position 
and hidden himself behind a cloud of 
words because he had really no substantial 
argument to offer. There was one sug- 
gestion which had been made by others 
than the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
was, that the community might be 
interested in preventing a man who had 
been injured from coming upon the 
rates. ‘That argument, however, failed 
altogether, because the Bill applied only 
to 30 or 40 per cent. of the accidents, 
whereas the Mutual Insurance Societies 
applied to all accidents. The Societies 
also made permanent provision for 
sufferers, whilst the best that could 
happen under this Bill was the pay- 
ment of a lump sum, which might 
be dissipated in a few months. 
The hon. Member for Ince (Mr. S. 
Woods), who was a representative of the 
miners, had said the working classes did 
not want the employer’s money, but 
wanted the exercise of greater care for 
the safety of life and limb. It had un- 
happily happened in the past that 
accidents had occurred in pits where the 
employer had taken every possible pre- 
caution, and 100 or 200 men had been 
swept at once into eternity. Under 
this Bill the employers might be held 
liable for the loss of every one of those 
lives in an unlimited amount. It might 
be said that the employers might insure 
against their risks. If so, what became 
of the inducement for extra care ? What 
prudent employer would undertake such 
a risk as the Bill would impose upon 
him ? A man might be very rich indeed, 
and yet not be able to pay £50,000 or 
£100,000 down on the nail. The Home 
Secretary (Mr. Asquith) had said that 
the Bill would tend to prevent contracts 
being handed over to men of straw. The 
effect of the Bill would, in his (Sir A. 
Hickman’s) opinion, be to compel con- 
tracts to be handed over to men of straw. 
The tendency, at any rate, would be in 
the direction of putting industrial con- 
tracts into the hands either of persons 
who had nothing to lose or into the hands 
of Limited Liability Companies, who had 
neither souls to be saved nor unlimited 
funds to recover from. He had no com- 
plaint to make about the amount of the 
liability being unlimited except in con- 
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nection with the prohibition against con- 
tracting out. It was admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Asquith) 
very fairly that nothing he could give 
would be as good as that which at pre- 
sent existed. The Mutual Insurance 
Societies for the most part made a fixed 
weekly payment, and the employer being 
responsible for the safety and solvency of 
the fund had every possible inducement 
to take the greatest care. Every argu- 
ment in favour of the prohibition against 
contracting out failed entirely. The 
Home Secretary had said he would pause 
if he thought that the present arrange- 
ments would be interfered with by the 
Bill, but that he did not believe they 
would be because there were other in- 
ducements to maintain them—namely, 
the preservation of good feeling and the 
prevention of strikes. Surely in the 
interests of the public the prevention of 
strikes ought to be quite as great an in- 
ducement for legislation as anything in 
the world, especially in face of the awful 
calamity which the country, by the 
beneficent interference of the Prime 
Minister, had only just escaped from, 
To treat such a question as the preven- 
tion of strikes lightly was very extra- 
ordinary on the part of the Home 
Secretary. How would the right hon. 
Gentleman like to face a 16 weeks’ 
strike onthe London and North Western 
Railway? Surely anything that was 
likely to prevent such a calamity was 
worth consideration. The proposal of 
the Bill meant unlimited and possibly 
ruinous liability, and a liability which it 
would be impossible to insure against. 
An employer would not stand to be shot 
at both ways ; and, therefore, if he were a 
prudent man, he would make an insurance 
fund of his own, and devote to that fund 
the amount he had been in the habit of 
contributing to the mutual insurance 
fund. The Home Secretary said on the 
Second Reading that contracting out 
ought to be the exception. He (Sir A. 
Hickman) most distinctly joined issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman on that 
point. In his opinion, contracting out 
ought to be the rule. If all accidents 
ought to be provided for, contracting out 
ought certainly to be the rule. The 
great virtue of this Bill ought to be, 
and would be if this mischievous clause 
were eliminated, to force employers to 
give better terms than the Bill itself 
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gave. The Home Secretary had a great 
opportunity of benefitting the manufac- 
turing community ; but if, against his own 
better judgment, he insisted on the clause 
against contracting out being carried 
through, he would have done more mis- 
chief than he could ever hope in the 
whole course of his career, however long 
and distinguised it might be, to undo. 
Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
hon. Member for the Gorton Division 
seemed to be absolutely convinced that 
this Bill made him liable for certain 
accidents which had taken place in bis 
works recently, although other hon. 
Gentlemen were certainly not of that 
opinion. But the very fact that he had 
come to aconclusion so utterly erroneous 
made it clear that litigation would arise 
upon almost every case of accident us to 
whether there was a liability under the 
Bill. He held that it was impossible for 
the Home Secretary to have delivered a 
more disappointing speech than that they 
had heard from him that night. It con- 
sisted merely of dogmatic assertions— 
assertions of the strongest and most 
dogmatic character—and he never once 
condescended to adduce a single atom of 
proof with regard to those strong state- 
ments. The Home Secretary asserted 
that the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
had simply travelled over old grounds 
which had been gone over again and 
again during the Debate on the Bill, but 
it was a noteworthy fact that the speech 
earried great weight with it in the 
House, as was shown by the manner in 
which the propositions made and argu- 
ments advanced were received. Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
done better if he had attempted to answer 
the speech instead of relying upon dog- 
matic assertions. One of those asser- 
tions was that the Bill would have the 
effect of adding to the incentives to care. 
That assertion was surely sufficiently 
dogmatic. Hon. Members had continu- 
ally asked how the Bill could possibly 
have such an effect ; how it would lead 
to greater care on the part of those who 
were hit by it? It would not make 
masters more careful, because they were 
already liable, not only for personal 
negligence, but for the negligence also 
of their superintendents and foremen 
and other persons in authority. The 
Bill of 1880 not only made them re- 
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sponsible in these cases, but it also made 
them liable for defects in the machinery 
and plant used by theirmen. Therefore, 
the probability was that this measure 
would make them hopeless and impel 
them to give up the whole matter 
as a bad job and simply go in 
for a universal scheme of insurance, 
Again, it was not likely that the Bill 
would make the workmen more careful. 
They were not to be punished by it, and 
was it probable that the fact of that 
heavy punishment falling on the em- 
ployer would induce his men to take 
greater care? What the Bill did was to 
give damages to A B out of the pockets 
of C D because E F had been negli- 
gent. It might be ‘that E F did not 
entertain particularly friendly feelings 
towards his employer: was he, there- 
fore, likely to be particularly careful ? 
Next, the Home Secretary told them 
that the Bill would diminish the area of 
risk. He did not know what meaning 
attached to the words “area of risk”; 
but it seemed to him that the risk to the 
employer was being very considerably 
extended, for he was to be punished for 
the actions of those over whom he had 
no direct control. Suppose there were 
two fellow-workmen, one of whom knew 
that there was a provision for his family 
if he were killed, and the other knew 
there was none ; the latter, if he had any 
love for his family, would be the more 
careful of the two. That was a fair in- 
dication of what would be the influence 
of this Bill on the habits of workmen, 
and, therefore, he ventured to assert that 
the measure in that respect would abso- 
lutely fail in its object. The Home 
Secretary had made the startling asser- 
tion that by this Bill the House was 
only giving effect to long-settled prin- 
ciples of law. He dissented from that 
statement, and he held that it created a 
fresh principle of law in putting liability 
on a person who had done no wrong. 
The Bill also got rid toa large extent of 
the principle of law that a man who 
voluntarily undertook a risk must bear 
the consequences. It thus created new 
principles hitherto entirely unknown to 
English law. The Home Secretary had 
declined to answer the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and he had indicated 
by a hint that he thought them. too 
frivolous; but he might have taken a 
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little trouble to enlighten his opponents 
on the subject. He certainly had told 
them in regard to the insurance funds, 
such as those which existed in connec- 
tion with the London and North Western 
Railway that they would not suffer, but 
it was admitted that the Bill was a leap 
in the dark with regard to its effect on 
the number of accidents, and on the con- 
tinuance of the existing voluntary In- 
surance Associations. Those concerned 
in the Associations deliberately declared 
that the Bill would kill them. Time 
alone could prove whether the Home 
Secretary’s view or that of the members 
of the Association was the more accurate. 
The right hon. Gentleman based his 
belief in the view that the Associations 
would not be killed on the fact that the 
Directors of the London and North 
Western Company were reasonable 
men, and as such would not put an 
end to their Society. But what was 
reasonableness? One would assume 
that the opinion of the Directors de- 
liberately expressed with regard to their 
own interests was more likely to be 
reasonable than that of the Home Secre- 
tary, who was an outsider in matters of 
that sort. He had promised them he 
would pause if he thought the scheme 
would put an end to these valuable volun- 
tary Associations, and they now begged 
him to pause to give due weight to the 
deliberately-expressed opinions of the 
men who were most concerned. The 
Home Secretary clearly realised the value 
of the funds, and the good that had been 
done by them, and the membership ful- 
filled the ideal conditions of the Home 
Secretary—namely, that the men should 
have entered them with their eyes open 
and perfectly aware of what they were 
doing ; that they should have done so of 
their own free will, and that the schemes 
did not tend to encourage carelessness. It 
had been asserted—and he believed there 
had been no contradiction of the statement 
—that all these conditions obtained in the 
existing Societies, and the right hon. 
Gentleman ought, therefore, to pause 
before he put an end tothem. Then 
there was the question of the speculative 
attorney. He could quite imagine the 
terror which affected larger employers of 
labour at the present time with regard 
to the possible effects of the Bill, but in 
addition to them the employers of 
domestic servants were beginning to 
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talk of the danger in which they would 
be placed. The Bill, in fact, gave to 
the speculative attorney such opportu- 
nities as he had never before had in re- 
gard to any litigation. Already actions 
affecting employers’ liability were con- 
ducted to a large extent by speculative 
solicitors, and only recently a case came 
under his notice which showed the evils 
of the system. A man who had suffered 
an injury, from which he recovered in 
two or three months, claimed £300 from 
his employer—a sum equal to three 
years’ wages. The employer would 
willingly have given him £60 or 70 ; 
but the man having heard the sum of 
£300 mentioned would not listen to any 
offer. He took the case into Court, and 
in the end only recovered £52 10s. This 
was an indication of the way in which 
litigation would be encouraged by the 
Bill. The fact was, the causes of action 
were to be enormously increased, and 
the amount of litigation would be so 
immense that those pecuniarily interested 
were looking forward to it with great dis- 
satisfaction. If they wished to diminish 
those opportunities, it would be necessary 
to severely limit the amount to be re- 
covered by plaintiffs on some scale which 
would be fair to all parties. Other- 
wise, friendly and reasonable settlements 
would be entirely out of the question. 
The employer was also placed in an ex- 
tremely unfair position under the Bill in 
this way—that he would not, probably, 
take care to keep his evidence as to the 
accident, whilethe workman, prompted by 
the speculative attorney, would pile up 
his evidence and then proceed against 
the employer. One of the objects aimed 
at by the Bill was to introduce reasonable 
precautions that would prevent accidents, 
but in his opinion there was nothing in 
the Bill to secure that object. He had 
not heard in the course of the Debate 
one single serious argument, or one 
single statistic, showing how the Bill 
would decrease the number of accidents, 
They had been told by the hon. Member 
for Battersea that the 36,000 accidents 
yearly in the London hospitals would be 
decreased 60 per cent. if the Bill were 
passed. He believed that 60 or 70 per 
cent. of those accidents would not be 
employers’ liability accidents at all, but 
would be general accidents entirely out- 
side the scope of the Bill. Then, if they 
were to weed out the cases of contri- 
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butory negligence under which a man 
could not recover at all, and the cases in 
which there was no negligence, but which 
were due to what was called the act of 
God, they would find that probably only 
5 or 10 per cent. of the accidents in 
any of the London hospitals at the 
present time would come under the Bill. 
The second argument in favour of the 
Bill was that it would secure to those 
who suffered the largest possible amount 
of compensation. Everyone who had 
the slightest knowledge of cases in the 
Law Courts knewthat plaintiffs, especially 
if they were uneducated men, went for 
mentioning a large amount of damages 
in the statement of claim, and when they 
got it there they looked upon it as half 
due. Then the bigger the sum claimed 
the less possibility there was for making 
a settlement. Therefore, the absence of 
any limit of claim, and the absence of 
any limit of time, except the six years 
in which an action could be brought, 
were two great dangers both to the em- 
ployers and the workmen, but certainly 
they were an advantage to those who 
practised in the Courts. 

*Mr. CHARLESWORTH (Wake- 
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field) said, that he cordially agreed with 
most of the provisions of the Bill; but 
there was one part of it to which he had a 
very strong objection, and that was the 


clause prohibiting contracting-out. He 
was in a peculiar position with regard to 
the Bill, because he was a partner ina 
firm of colliery owners in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, a large majority of 
whose workmen had contracted out 
of the Act. He could not say 
whether the initiative in the matter 
came from the firm or from the 
workmen, but it was a mutual agree- 
ment. The workmen and the firm met 
together to consider the question of con- 
tracting out, and it was decided to take a 
ballot on the subject. The ballot was 
taken in a perfectly fair manner in the 
ordinary way, and the result was that, 
with the exception of one colliery, in all 
the other collieries there was a consider- 
able majority for contracting out of the 
Act. Societies were formed which were 
subscribed to hy the men, and the firm 
contributed 25 per cent. of the subserip- 
tions. The Societies had continued since 
1882, and during that time no less than 
£10,075 had been paid to the men in 
compensation for accidents, whereas the 
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1,200 in the one colliery which decided 
against contracting out had not got one 
penny of compensation. He also claimed 
that, instead of inducing carelessness on 
the part of the men and the employer, 
contracting out had the opposite effect. 
His firm employed 4,500 colliers. Of 
these, 3,300 were contracted out of the 
Act, and amongst the latter during the 
10 years from 1882 to 1892 the number 
of fatal accidents was 1%, or one accident 
to every 183 men. Amongst the 1,200 
men not contracted out of the Act there 
had been during the same period eight 
fatal accidents, or one for every 150 men, 
which showed a considerable percentage 
in favour of those who had contracted 
out. The amount subscribed by the men 
to their Society was 2d.a week. But 
every year the accounts were properly 
audited, and if there was a surplus at the 
end of the year it was distributed to the 
men in the shape of bonuses. The hon. 
Member for Battersea had talked about 
the large amount of subscriptions paid 
by the workmen to these Societies, and 
he mentioned a Friendly Society with 
which he himself was connected, the 
subscription to which came to only 10d.a 
year. He had found that during the 
last four years the amount returned to the 
men employed by his firm in bonuses was 
about Ss.—last year 8s, 2d.—making the 
annual subscription paid by the men only 
6d., for which they received compensation 
for every accident no matter how or by 
whom caused. He thought, therefore, it 
would be, to say the least, most unfair if the 
workmen should be deprived of these 
Societies. He had quite recently been 
able to ascertain the feeling of his work- 
men as to the Societies, and it was 
unanimously in favour of its retention. It 
was only a few weeks ago that the men 
of one of the collieries, about 1,000 in 
number, met together to see if they could 
not contribute something in aid of the 
wives and children of the men out on 
strike. They agreed to pay a consider- 
able sum to the relief fund, and, in addi- 
tion to that, when the Bill was brought 
under their notice, they unanimously de- 
cided against it, and so far from allow- 
ing their Societies to be broken up by 
the Bill, they decided that they 
would rather double their subscriptions in 
order to place it on the soundest possible 
financial basis, and to increase their 
reserve fund to £5,000. He did not 
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think the Bill would break up the 
Societies, for the men were strongly in 
favour of continuing them; but no one 
could tell what would happen. It was 
hardly fair that compensation should be 

id through these Societies, and the 
owners be called upon to pay compen- 
sation through the law also. He believed 
the workmen of Yorkshire were thoroughly 
good and honest men, but there were 
black sheep amongst them who would be 
persuaded by the speculative attorney. 
With regard to the question of litigation, 
he found that between 1882 and 1886 his 
firm had paid £1,200 in compensation, 
without any litigation ; while during the 
same period the Miners’ Union had 
claimed compensation in eight cases, re- 
ceiving £470, which cost them about £900 
in legal expenses. Therefore, those who 
had contracted out of the Act were in a 
much better position than those who had 
not contracted out. He hoped that the 
Home Secretary would yet see his way 
to introduce some such clause as that 
which had been moved by the hon. 
Member for Crewe ; and if the right hon. 
Gentlemen did so, he would undoubtedly 
receive the thanks of the workmen 


throughout the country. 

Mr. MAC INNES (Northumberland, 
Hexham) said, the deserted condition of 
the House was an obvious indication that 
Members were anxious to pass from the 


Bill to other subjects. But, before they 
arrived at that stage, he desired to call 
attention to one point, and one point 
only. Attacks had been made outside 
the House, in the Press, and on public 
platforms, directed against hon. Mem- 
bers who had supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Crewe in 
favour of contracting out, and especially 
against those who were employers of 
labour, and Railway Directors. The 
statement had been repeated over and 
over again, that these hon. Members 
were influenced by a desire to maintain 
their incomes and their dividends, and 
that they were entirely disregardless of 
the safety of their workmen, That was a 
serious charge, and it was a very old charge. 
It had been made again and again during 
the long series of Debates on employers’ 
liability which had taken place in the 
House. It was, however, well that it 
should go to the country that it was not 
a question of money and dividends with 
the employers. It had been proved that 
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every one of the private firms or public 
companies mentioned in the course of the 
Debate had, in cases of accident, paid 
much larger compensation voluntarily than 
they could have been obliged to pay under 
legal obligations, and in no single in- 
stance had an allegation been made that 
there had been an attempt on the part of 
any of those private firms or public com- 
panies to “ insure themselves out,” as it 
was called. The more serious charge that 
those employers of labour and large Cor- 
porations were heedless of the safety of 
their workmen had also been absolutely 
unsupported. The fact of the way the 
money was usually contributed was 
sufficient inducement to the employers, 
if inducement were nee:led, to pay special 
care to the safety of the men. It had 
been proved that in some cases payment 
quickly followed the accident ; that there 
was no fixed contribution on the part of 
the employers; that there was a fixed 
contribution on the part of the men; that 
the employers made up the deficiency 
whatever it might be; that in some in- 
stances the whole contribution was made 
by the employers, and he ventured to say 
that not a single instance had been 
adduced to prove the statement that the 
safety of the men was in any way 
jeopardised. The hon. Member for 
Battersea had brought forward many 
figures as to accidents, but they were 
mainly taken from foreign countries, 
The hon. Member had produced no 
figures about this country ; and he was 
well-advised in so doing, for there were 
really no reliable statistics in the matter. 
It had been stated in a former Parliament 
that in the case of railways which had 
contracted out, accidents were more 
numerous than they were on railways 
that did not adopt that principle ; but 
those who had really examined the Returns 
as given in the Blue Books were aware 
that the statistics were entirely mislead- 
ing. The fact was—as had been pointed 
out by the late Sir George Findlay, in a 
letter to the Board of Trade—the 
statistics were made out on different 
principles by different railways. There 
could be no matter of doubt with regard 
to fatal accidents, but there was con- 
siderable doubt as to the accuracy of the 
Returns of non-fatal accidents. Where 
the Mutual Insurance Societies existed 
the number of accidents returned was. 
necessarily larger than the number re- 
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turned where that arrangement did not 
exist. For instance, if a man by his own 
negligence fell over a box on the plat- 
form, he would get compensation where 
the Mutual Insurance Societies existed, 
though the accident arose from his own 
negligence, and consequently it would be 
returned as a railway accident ; but where 
no Mutual Insurance Society existed, no 
such accident would be returned. How- 
ever, those who were in favour of con- 
tracting out did not confine themselves to 
statistics which might be twisted in 
various directions. ‘Their argument had 
always been—* What say the men them- 
selves?” They were perfectly content 
to let the men decide the matter. He 
had to thank the Home Secretary for the 
difference he had set up between the In- 
surance Societies and the Pension 
Societies. There was no doubt that the 
impression was abroad that a man leaving 
the service of the London and North 
Western Railway Company would lose 
the benefit of all the payments he had 
made to the Insurance Society. But it 
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was worth remembering that two ballots 
had been taken in that company with re- 
gard to the two District Societies—the 


Pension Society and the Insarance 
Society ; but while a large majority of 
the men expressed their desire that the 
Pension Society should be abolished, and 
it was accordingly abolished, they gave 
their assent to the Insurance Society. 
Therefore, when they acknowledged, as 
they had to, the independence of the men 
in the first case, they could not deny it in 
the second, . 

*Sir E. HILL (Bristol, S.) said, he 
could not help expressing his regret that 
the Government did not feel able to 
accept the Amendment which he had the 
honour of proposing on the Report stage, 
the object of which was to substitute a 
limited amount of compensation for 
any accident, however it might occur, for 
the Government scheme of unlimited 
compensation only to be given on the 
proof of negligence. He thought they 
must all feel that it would be most desir- 
able for the workman to be provided 
against all accidents that might happen to 
him. The Home Secretary had said no 
one asked for, and no one wanted, that 
seheme. Well, since he had moved the 
Amendment he had received communica- 
tions not only from workmen, but from 
employers, who had come to the con- 
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clusion that the time had arrived when 
such a complete scheme ought to be 
carried out. At one time he himself had 
seen some difficulty about the scheme ; but 
having given the matter the fullest con- 
sideration, he had come to the conclusion 
that it was the only way out of the diffi- 
culty, and the only really final settlement 
of the question. If it was adopted the 
workman would go forth to his occupation 
with the feeling that if it pleased Provi- 
dence to lead him into an accident in 
the case of his death provision would be 
made for his family, and in the case 
of disablement he would receive a certain 
amount of compensation. He also 
ventured to think that the adoption of his 
Amendment would have tended to the 
greater security of the workmen, and for 
this reason : that the employer who was 
liable to pay for all accidents was much 
more likely to see that every possible 
precaution in his power was taken 
to prevent accidents happening at all, 
In his opinion, the tendency was in an 
opposite direction, because the employer 
might say to himself that the difficulty 
of proving negligence was so great that 
it would pay him better to run the risk 
of getting out of any claims made rather 
than make compeusation. But the Go- 
vernment had rejected every suggestion 
outside their own idea—the negli- 
gence of the employer. Were there no 
negligent workmen ? was there any elass 
that could be wholly said to be free from 
the vices of carelessness and negligence ? 
Yet the Government had steadily refused 
to put any pressure upon the workman 
to make him take more care. The hon. 
Member for West Ham said that if the 
employer took care to employ competent 
workmen there would be no danger of 
accidents ; but how, in common sense, 
could an employer make sure that 
every man he employed was competent ? 
Competency and negligence went to- 
gether, yet the Government declined to 
receive the clause of the hon. Member 
for Preston, the effect of which would 
have been to have caused a negligent 
workman to feel he was liable to punish- 
ment—if not by fine, at any rate by the 
exposure of his negligence—in cases of 
carelessness and negligence which might 
lead to disaster. The proposition of the 
hon. Member might very well have in- 
duced care waich would probably prevent 
accident, but how it was supposed that 
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the fact of an employer's liability to pay 
for the negligence of a workman was to 
cause the workman to be more careful 
was entirely outside his comprehension. 
Again, the Governmeut refused to throw 
on the workman any obligation to give 
notice or warning of any carelesness 
which he knew might lead and tend to 
disaster and injury. Did that tend to 
the prevention of accident? He ven- 
tured to think it did not. He felt sur- 
prise that the Labour Representatives 
supported Her Majesty’s Government, 
although they had always loudly asserted 
that safety was their primary object 
rather than that of compensation. That 
was a feeling with which he had entire 
sympathy. What amount of money 
could compensate a man for an injury, or 
his family for the loss of their bread- 
winner? He did 
demn this Bill as totally inadequate to 
cause a diminution in the accidents 
which they all deplored. Then he could 
not too deeply regret that the Govern- 
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ment refused to make any concessions in | 


regard to the contracting out. He was 


not going into the subject which had | 
been already so ably dealt with, but | 


surely it was somewhat paternal, if he 
might not even call it grandmotherly, to 
refuse to grant to an adult the option of 
contracting out of a Statute when he saw 
it was to his own benefit todo so. The 
argument that the employer might take 
advantage of that to defraud his workman 
was hardly tenable, because the proposi- 
tion was that the power should be 
granted only in favour of some scheme, 
approved by the Board of Trade, to 
which the employer contributed. He 
believed that in regard to this Bill the 
workman would not consider it was the 
great boon that was contended for it, as it 
would deprive workmen of some of 


the great advantages they now enjoyed. | 


He desired to say a few words on the 
position of the shipowners, and inasmuch 
as under his Amendment the sailors 
would receive compensation for all acci- 
dents, he could searcely be accused of 
want of sympathy with the sailors or 
crews of vessels, or being actuated by 
any desire to shield shipowners from the 
payment ef what might be right and 
proper for them to pay in the way of 
compensation. Hard things had been 
said against shipowners by prominent 


speakers outside this House, and some 
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hard things had been said about them 
inside this House. He noticed the other 
day that one prominent individual had 
made this accusation— 

“ Shipowners tolerated in their ranks black- 
guards who caused hundreds of lives to be lost 
every year.” 

He did not intend to say much on that. 
One, of course, regretted the use of such 
language, which tended to raise bad feel- 
ing between employer and employed and 
deprived the gallant leaders of the sailor 
of all influence or power for good. In 
this particular instance the speaker 
refuted his own wild and wicked state- 
ment in another portion of his speech by 
asserting that the only case he 
knew of where a_ shipowner was 
convicted of sending an unseaworthy 
ship to sea was one that occurred in 
Glasgow. That was the only case he 
knew of that had occurred since the 
passing of the Act in 1863, and he thought 
the House would agree with him that that 
was not a bad record, and exonerated 
the shipowners from the wild suggestion 
of this person, and more especially when 
it was known that every injury to a 
vessel or any of the men formed, at the 
instance of the Board of Trade, the 
subject of an inquiry before a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, and that a barrister 
or solicitor was always briefed to 
prosecute the shipowner or the cap- 
tain of a vessel. He had no_inten- 
tion of wasting the time of the 
House in defence of shipowners, but he 
ventured to say the position of the Mer- 
cantile Marine was a position that both 
builders, owners, and sailors might be 
proud of. He also rejoiced to think 
that sailors had been largely benefited 
as regards their safety and accommoda- 
tion and food. The shipowners had 
been abused for objecting to be included 
in the Bill after their ships had left port, 
and that in spite of the recommendation 
of the Select Committee which, in 1886, 
after inquiry, decided it was not desir- 
able they should be so included. He 
had the honour of presenting to this 
House a Petition signed by shipowners, 
practically all the principal shipowners of 
the country, representing something like 
9,000,000 tons of foreign-going vessels, 
and in that Petition they strongly pro- 
tested against being included. Their 
only justification for seeking special 
exemption from a general law was the 
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existence of special and important dif- 
ferences in their particular case. The 
Bill made employers liable for accidents 
accruing from the negligence of em- 
ployers, their agents or their workpeople, 
and he presumed that was on the assump- 
tion that the employer possessed the power 
of control or supervision. Shipowners ob- 
jected to be included, because as soon as 
their vessel left the port they had nofurther 
possible power to exercise either control 
or supervision. An employer on shore, 
say a colliery owner, appointed a certifi- 
cated agent to look after his mines, and 
the shipowner employed a certificated 
agent, but the difference lay here. The 
colliery owner, upon his agent showing 
incapacity, or taking to drinking habits 
or going off his head, or showing other 
bad signs by which he forfeited his 
right to the confidence of the owner, 
had the power of replacing him, which 
was the proper thing to do; but the 
shipowner was in an entirely different 
position. The vessel might be thou- 
sands of miles away, aud the shipowner 
had no power of changing the captain, and 
what was more, if he went on board the 
vessel himself for the purpose of seeing 
that the captain did what was right and 
proper, and saw that the captain was 
adopting a course that must inevitably 
lead to disaster, and were to attempt to 
interfere, the law said that no one should 
interfere with the captain, and gave 
power—he did not say improperly—into 
the hands of the captain to put anyone 
so interfering in irons. He thought it 
was hard: to make the owner 
liable under such peculiar conditions. 
Then the captain, whom the owner 
trusted, might die, and another might be 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Consul 
abroad, whom the owner had never seen 
or heard of ; therefore, he thought that for 
shipowners to be included in this Bill 
without further inquiry being made or 
evidence taken to bear out the decision 
of the Committee of 1886, was rather a 
strong measure, and that the shipowners 
might well consider themselves to be 
hardly treated as compared with their 
fellow-employers on shore. If they were 
to place private employers under this 
liability, why shouid not the men em- 
ployed by the State share the same 
advantage? Take, for instance, two 
ships sailing from Portsmouth to Gib- 
raltar, one a man-of-war and the other 
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a merchant vessel. Both start at the 
same time, encounter the same weather, 
exhibit the same neglect, neither use 
the lead, both go ashore, and disaster 
happens to thecrew. What would be their 
position under this Bill ? The crew of the 
merchant vessel would have the right of 
compensation to an unlimited amount from 
the owner, but the crew of Her Majesty's 
vessel were relegated to the tender 
mercies of the Lords of the Admiralty or 
private charity. State workmen in the 
Royal Arsenals and Dockyards were 
originally left out, but he was glad to see 
they were now included ; still, he did not 
see why the soldiers in the Army and the 
sailors in the Navy should be left out in 
the cold. He was aware that in the 
Army there were certain pensions, but in 
case of death they were of a very insuffi- 
cient character, and in regard to the 
Navy it entirely depended on the good- 
will of the Lords of the Admiralty. His 
last criticism to the Bill was that the 
liability was unlimited as well as the 
time within which the notice of claim 
must be given, and that rendered any in- 
surance of the risk difficult. Some said 
that the employer should not be permitted 
to ensure at all, but he said it was for the 
alvantage of the workman that the em- 
ployer should not only be allowed, but 
should be encouraged and compelled to 
insure, for the workman could not afford 
to run the risk of an insolvent em- 
ployer. The Bill appeared to him to 
open the door to unfounded claims and 
to encourage that individual, the specula- 
tive solicitor. There could be no diffi- 
culty in providing for the giving of notice 
of intention to claim within a fair and 
reasonable time. For these reasons, and 
becanse he believed the Bill would not 
tend to decrease accidents, because he 
believed it must tend to litigation and ill- 
feeling between employers and employed, 
because he objected to the curtailment of 
the liberty of the subject by refusing to 
allow a workman to do what he considered 
best for his own interest, and because the 
Bill utterly failed to afford a workman 
that permanent and certain compensation 
for all accidents which he wished them 
to have, he could not give the Bill, in its 
present form, his approval. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, he rose at this stage 
to take part in the discussion in order 
that he might embrace the only oppor- 
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tunity that presented itself to him to 
make a protest on behalf of probably 
1,000 men in the employ of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company 
who resided in his Division, against the 
passing of the Bill in its present shape. 
It was impossible to exaggerate the 
earnestness with which the men protested 
against the loss to them which would 
accrue from the inevitable breaking up, 
if the Bill passed in its present form, of a 
valuable institution which they had 
greatly cherished, from which they and 
their families had derived, in times past, 
the greatest possible advantage. He 
knew that the Home Secretary was of 
opinion that if the Bill passed in its 
present shape the Railway Companies 
and other bodies who had maintained 
benefit funds would still go on contri- 
buting to those funds, and that things 
would remain very much as they were, 
and there would be no danger that the 
funds would be broken up. He (Mr. 
Powell Williams) thought, if he might 
be allowed to say so, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had rather lost sight of a fact 
which was brought out in a letter to the 
Press a few days ago, written by a 
gentleman who had previously been 
referred to in the Debate, Mr. Tangye. 
That gentleman had taken counsel’s 
opinion in relation to the position in 
regard to his own fund if the Bill 
became law. He believed that Mr. 
Tangye had been advised that any offer 
of any compensation out of such a fund 
as he had hitherto maintained would be 
an admission of liability on his part, and 
practically place him out of Court if he 
sought to defend any action brought 
against him by one of his workmen who 
sustained injury. If nothing else were 
wanting—if it were not in the nature of 
the case that if people were driven back 
on their legal liability it was not likely 
that any benefit would be given by 
them of a kind which the law did 
not require—the legal point thus raised 
in the letter of Mr. Tangye would 
effectually dispose of the view of the 
Home Secretary that this assistance 
would still be maintained. There were 
two points in connection with this Bill 
which he had watched with considerable 
interest during the long discussions which 
had taken place, and which he thought 
were not even yet clear to the public 
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understanding. The first point was that 
it had not been made out that it would 
follow from the Bill that employers 
would be likely to exercise more care 
than they had hitherto done for the 
safety and well-being of the persons 
they employed. The second point re- 
lated to the position which the sub- 
contractor—especially the small sub- 
contractor—was likely to find himself 
placed in. He was aware that those 
who were interested in the mining 
industry maintained that there had been 
considerable negligence due to owners in 
the selection of the operatives to carry 
on the work, and that if they were made 
more responsible than they were now for 
accidents caused by the negligence of 
persons in their employment they would 
be more careful than they were now to 
select competent workmen. It seemed 
to him that there were two answers to 
that. The first was that it was a 
notorious fact that the more skilled 
miners were more reckless than the un- 
skilled miners. He believed that that 
was a statement which would not be 


contradicted by anyone who had had 
anything like ample experience of the 


mining industry. The second answer 
was that experience showed that it was 
impossible for the employer to make any 
such selection as was referred to. In 
cases of this kind one concrete example 
was worth a good deal of argument, and 
he could tell the House of a case which 
came under his own notice, and which 
would he thought conclusively show that 
the responsibility which was sought to 
be put on employers under the Bill 
for the acts of their workmen 
could not possibly make employers more 
careful in selecting those workmen. The 
case happened in a colliery of which he 
was one of the owners and Directors. 
Four men, experienced and capable and 
sober men, who were employed as store- 
men on one occasion, there being a dis- 
pute in the pit, went into a remote part 
of the pit to discuss the matter. One of 
them, while they were in conversation 
together, lighted his pipe. There hap- 
pened to be what was unusual in that 
pit, a small accumulation of gas. The 
gas exploded, causing slight burns to one 
of the men, and rather severe burns to 
the other three. Now, if the Directors 
of that pit had been asked to select men 
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for the pit who were competent and 
trustworthy, these men would have been 
named. Yet this thing happened. What 
would have been the position of the em- 
ployers in that case if this Bill had been 
law? The man who lighted his pipe 
would have been out of Court because of 
contributory negligence ; but with regard 
to the other three, the Directors would 
have been liable to be required to com- 
pensate them for the negligence of their 
fellow-worker. To make the employer 
responsible under such circumstances 
would be neither good policy nor sound 
morality. The other point to which he 
wished to refer was the position of the 
sub-contractor. What would be the 
position of the small sub-contractor if 
this Bill passed into law ? He thought 
he must, of necessity, cease to exist. 
And who was the small sub-contractor ? 
In nine cases out of ten he was a work- 
man who had accumulated a little capital, 
and by that means been able to take 
contracts for himself, and to employ 
labour in the execution of those contracts. 
Suppose people were to be made liable 
for the negligent act of any servant of 
any sub-contractor whom they brought 
into their houses or factory to execute 
any repairs, were they ever likely to 
employ a man unless he made it perfectly 
clear to them that he could give them 
a substantial indemnity in case any- 
thing happened in consequence of the 
negligence of one of his men. Suppose 
that something went wrong with a water 
pipe, that they sent round the corner for 
the nearest man, and he brought two men 
into their housé, of which they gave him 
possession for the purpose of executing 
the contract ; that a scaffolding was put 
up from which one of the men negli- 
gently withdrew some important support, 
in consequence of which the other work- 
man was injured. It seemed to him that 
under this Bill, though there was not the 
smallest negligence on the part of the 
person who required the work to be done, 
he would yet be liable for the injury 
happening to the workmen performing 
that task. Thus they might employ a 
workman to execute a small repair of 
10s., and find themselves liable to an 
action at law, and compensation to the 
extent of £200 or £300 for something 
which happened during the progress of 
the work. It was perfectly clear under | 
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such circumstances that before they 
could take anyone into their house or 
factory to do any kind of work, they 
would have previously to take from him 
a formal indemnity in case anything 
happened through the negligence of any 
person he brought in.- Under these cireum- 
stances the small contractor must neces- 
sarily go out of existence, and the hope 
that many workmen now entertained, that 
by-and-bye, by skill, and thrift, and care, 
they would get into a different position 
in life, would to a very large extent be 
destroyed, and he failed to see in that 
respect, at any rate, that this was a Bill 
for the benefit of the workmen. This 
Bill, if it was for the benefit of anybody, 
was for the benefit of solicitors. It was, 
in his opinion, the solicitors’ sanctuary, 
and they were, he was informed, relying 
to a very large extent on what might 
come to pass under the Bill to make their 
profession a great deal better worth 
carrying on than it had been of late. 
The Bill substituted a fighting for a 
friendly arrangement ; it substituted war 
for peace. What, after all, did it 
amount to? Contracting out or not 
contracting out was nothing in itself. 
Per se it did not make any difference ; 
there was no virtue in contracting out 
or in not contracting out ; but all the 
difference came, of course, when they 
examined and found out what the result 
of contracting out was. He thought his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen was perfectly right when he 
addressed himself to the point of 
showing that the result of contracting 
out was insufficient and unsatisfactory. 
The hon. Member admitted, in the 
course of the able argument de- 
livered at an earlier stage of the 
Bill, that in 95 per cent. of the London 
and North Western Ruilway cases the 
contracting out arrangements had operated 
satisfactorily and fairly ; but he addressed 
himself to the small residuum of cases in 
which he said that the persons who were 
compensated did not get anything like a 
fair allowance, and he contrasted the 
allowance for death and disablement 
which was given by the Londoa and 
North Western with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railways to 
their men. As he gathered from the 
hon. Member’s observations, if it could 
have been shown that the London and 
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North Western arrangement was as good 
for the men who had a legal claim as was 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Company’s arrangement, he would have 
been—as he was in the Grand Com- 
mittee—in favour of still contracting 
out under the Bill. It was said in 
respect of these cases that there was 
something wanting. What was want- 
ing, and what did it really amount to ? 
The Home Secretary gave himself away 
on this very point, because in his speech 
on the Second Reading of the Bill he 
showed that in one year the Midland 
men had received by litigation the sum 
of £660. That was not the net sum 
they received ; but the sum, as he under- 
stood, in which the Midland Railway 
Company on litigated cases had been 
east in damages. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not tell them by how 
much that sum would be reduced on 
account of what the lawyers knew very 
well were extra charges ; and when they 
came to look at a great Friendly Society 
like the London and North Western, 
which paid away something like £23,000 
a year in damages without inquiry as to 
whether there was legal liability or not, he 
thought they might very well afford to 
leave out of account this £660. If the 
men were put back on to their legal 
remedy, no doubt in certain cases they 
might receive more than the Friendly 
Society would give them; but it would 
ouly be after the anxiety and expense of 
legal proceedings, and he, therefore, said 
that an arrangement under which the 
whole of, say, five men would receive 
compensation to a fair amount was a pre- 
ferable arrangement to ove under which 
one man might receive more than he 
would get under his legal right, whilst the 
others would receive nothing whatever. 
After all, what did it matter to the widow 
of a man who was killed whether there was 
negligence or not? What she wanted 
was some compensation for the loss and 
affliction which she sustained, something 
to enable her to make a start in life, and 
she did not receive that after prolonged 
litigation and the additional anxiety 
which that kind of thing brought upon 
her had had to be endured. He said, 
therefore, that unless it could be clearly 
and conclusively shown that under non- 
contracting out they were going to get a 
state of things, not for one particular 
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individual but for the men as a whole, 
which was better than they could obtain 
if they} permitted contracting out, this 
Bill was not a Bill which was really in 
the workman’s interest. Who knew 
better than the Home Secretary how 
extremely difficult it was for a man to 
obtain his legal remedy in cases of this 
kind. Look at the regulations of the 
Railway Companies; about a guard 
being prohibited from entering a train 
whilst it was in motion, or to cross the 
line, and dozens of things which he 
did habitually in the course of his day’s 
occupation, but any one of which, if 
proved against him, would convict him 
of coutributory negligence, and put him 
ouside the legal remedy. But in the 
ease of the Friendly Societies, notwith- 
standing the fact that a man had broken 
these regulations, and the Company were 
not, therefore, liable in case of injury, he 
received a substantial sum out of these 
funds, to which the Companies contri- 
buted very generously. He had known 
a case in which a widow pursued a Com- 
pany in relation to the death of her 
husband and got substantial damages, 
but the Company went into liquidation, 
and she never got a penny in respect of 
her verdict, whilst she incurred heavy 
costs. If she had elected to take the 
compensation out of the fund—to which 
the Company had contributed for many 
years—she would have got substantial 
compensation. Cases of that kind would 
occur under this Bill, where solicitors 
would invite and provoke persons, who 
were supposed to have claims against 
employers, to proceed with the legal 
remedy, only to find when they got that 
legal remedy there was no substance to 
pay it, whilst they would probably land 
themselves in heavy costs. On the part 
of many of his constituents he protested 
against the passing of this Bill, which 
would deprive them of a state of things 
with which they were thoroughly con- 
tented, and under which they received 
substantial benefits, and would put them 
into a most equivocal position. 

ApwiraLt FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, as they were about to part 
with this Bill and send 
place, he thought it was .the duty of 
independent Members, and who were not 
necessarily large employers of labour, 
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but who might speak impartially as 
non-interested parties, and who might 
not be altogether ignorant of the various 
interests affected by this Bill, to state 
their views. He had received large and 
very influential representations from the 
employés of the London and Brighton 
and South Coast Railway in his con- 
stituency, who were most anxious that 
the insurance funds and Benefit Societies 
which the workmen in various parts of 
the country had started, in concert with 
their employers, for the benefit of the 
workmen, should not be interfered with. 
He viewed the clause in the Bill which 
prevented the men from contracting with 
their employers out of the four corners of 
the Act with intense annoyance, not to 
say indignation. They had had various 
interesting speeches, but there was one 
speech he had listened to, in support of 
the Bill, which simply astonished him, 
because of its inconsequential nature and 
illogical character. He alluded to the 
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speech of the hon. Member for ‘the 


Gorton Division, who seemed to approve 
of the Bill because it delivered him from 
temptation, who seemed not to have had 
his morning and evening prayers 
answered, and therefore wanted this 
compulsory Act of Parliament to stimu- 
late him into the path of duty in which 
he desired to walk. He would remind 
the hon. Member that the law was made 
for evil-doers, and if he was anxious for 
that description he was welcome to it. 
The hon. Member said, because there 
was no power of contracting out of the 
Bill it would compel employers to do their 
duty and start these insurance funds, but 
he (Admiral Field) contended it would 
have the contrary effect. If employers 
were left free to do certain duties—which 
the Act stated should be done—it would 
be much more likely to bring about 
action on the part of independent men 
in that direction. There were many 
points, no doubt, in the Bill de- 
serving of warm commendation, and 
on that account it would probably be 
passed without a Division. A great 
writer and thinker, Herbert Spencer, had 
stated in regard to the legislation of this 
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House that politicians were too apt to 
disregard the far-reaching consequences 
of the legislation they forced through 
Parliament. He thought there was no 
truer statement than that. The Home 
Secretary had told them he approved of 
these voluntary Associations. Then why 
did he kill them by this Bill ? It seemed 
to him that the new Radicalism, in op- 
position to ancient Radicalism, was the 
echo of the opinion of the new Unionists. 
They did not act in the real spirit of the 
old Trades Unionists. He remembered 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh—a great sup- 
porter of individual freedom for working- 
men and a strong supporter of the 
principle of contracting out in the Bill of 
1888—giving a definition of the principle 
of the old Trades Unions and the new. 
The principle of the old Trades Unions, 
said Mr. Bradlaugh, was “ we will ;” the 
principle of the new Trades Unions was 
“vou shall.” That was a very correct 
description, and it seemed to him that the 
Home Secretary and those who sup- 
ported him were permeated with the 
views of the new Unionists rather than 
with the views of the older bodies. It 
had been said by a great man—the 
Prime Minister—that this House was the 
temple of freedom. They liked that 
sentiment, and believed it was more or 
less true, but it was somewhat remarkable 
that if the apostles of freedom sat on the 
Treasury Bench their followers should 
have been converted to these extra- 
ordinary views. He always understood 
it was part of the Radical creed that they 
stood up for individual liberty and self- 
help, but now they found them acting as 
a body in support of this tyrannical 
measure. They were always inconsistent. 
He did not believe this legislation would 
pass in its present form, but if it did, he 
ventured to predict that it would dis- 
courage all philanthropic effort on the 
part of employers which ought to be 
encouraged, and which he believed the 
Home Secretary and others would 
encourage if they were free to act ac- 
cording to their realmind. The Bill in 
its present form would damp and crush 
out all philanthropic effort. They had 
various voluntary Associations which 
they all admired, and which they 
desired to see extended. The hon. 
Member for Crewe, who brought 
forward the Amendment in support of 
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contracting out on behalf of the London 
and North Western Railway employés, 
equally represented the London and 
Brighton Railway employés, and the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument appeared to him 
to be quite unanswerable, because he 
showed that the men under the present 
system of Insurance Societies would get 
vastly more in case of injury, or in case 
of their death, would be paid to 
their representatives, than they could 
hope to get under this miserable 
Bill. No man could have urged more 
powerfully than did Mr. Bradlaugh in 
May and December, 1888, the arguments 
which had been used by the hon. Member 
for Crewe. He would quote a few sen- 
tences— 
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“Mr. Bradlaugh said he would ask the House 
not to ruin the arrangements which employers 
and workmen together were ready to make and 
had made. He said if the clause was allowed 
to stand prohibiting employers contracting out 
the result would be that the workmen's Insu- 
rance Associations would b2 destroyed.” 


Mr. Bradlaugh also showed that Mr. 
Broadhurst himself proposed actually to 
legalise the existing Societies in the Bill 
of 1886. Then why this change of front 


on the part of the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Burt), who had 
taken the place of Mr. Broadhurst ? 
The late Mr. Bradlangh had a much 
better right to speak on behalf of the 
working-men than had the Member for 


and what further did Mr. 
He said that— 


“ Only 2 per cent. of the injuries came to the 
legal remedy. What became of the 98 per 
cent.? He believed the general feeling on the 
part of a large majority of the men was to have 
some system of insurance and not to run the 
risk of a law-suit, in which the damages would 
be largely swallowed up by the lawyers when- 
ever any accident occurred. They found out 
very large bodies of men were contented with 
these Insurance Societies or provident funds 
now existing, and wanted them to continue.” 


Battersea, 
Bradlaugh say ? 


He believed no man was more competent 
to speak on behalf of the working classes 
employed in industrial occupations than 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and his views were en- 
titled to very great respect. He (Admiral 
Field) would like to say a word or two 
about the clause as it affected seamen, 
who were brought into this Bill. He 
was well aware that shipowners had not 
taken a strong line in opposition to in- 
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cluding seamen in the Bill. He was 
rather surprised that they had not, but 
his hon, Friend behind him had shown 
why, and he thoroughly agreed with 
that hon. Member, that the shipowners 
would be better off with a law to compel 
them to provide compensation in all 
accidents rather than to be under this 
Bill as it stood. But he wishel to 
speak, not in the interests of the 
shipowners, but on behalf of the men. 
He said, with all respect, that there were 
a great many Pharisees in the House, 
though they did not know it. Many of 
them had for years been straining at 
gnats and swallowing the hugest camels. 
The seamen did not ask to be spared the 
ordinary risks of their employment. The 
dangers which had sent hundreds of 
brave men to the bottom of the sea were 
not the dangers of their calling in the 
ordinary sense, but the dangers which 
Mr. Plimsoll used to speak against in Par- 
liament, and which Parliament had persist- 
ently and constantly ignored, and declined 
to put forth a hand to remedy. He said, 
therefore, that there was a Pharisaical 
spirit abroad—although he did not apply 
the phrase to individuals. While they 
permitted such terrible evils as over in- 
surance and undermanning to exist, it 
was almost beneath contempt to try and 
bring the men within the benefit of this 
Bill, which could do them very little 
good. He could see no reason why the 
shipowners should not be brought under 
the Bill when the ships were in port 
loading or unloading cargo. But when 
the vessels were at sea, and the men were 
brought face to face with the forces of 
nature and the great dangers they had to 
deal with, which landsmen knew nothing 
about, and which would turn landsmen’s 
hair white in a night, then he did not 
believe any brave seaman worthy of the 
name desired to be spared the ordinary 
risks of his calling, or to be protected in 
the way this Bill proposed to protect 
him. ‘They had far better have a com- 
pulsory law to grant compensation to 
seamen in all accidents, than to tinker 
with the question in the way in which 
this Bill proposed to tinker with it. If 
this Bill became law in its present shape 
tue captain of a merchant vessel might 
hesitate in rough weather to send a man 
aloft to brace in a yard in order to give 
additional security, lest that man might 
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meet with an accident for which the 
owner of the ship would be held respon- 
sible. The result of that hesitation 
might be that much greater injury would 
be done. The mast might go, and many 
lives might be endangered. Again, a 
man might fall overboard and the cap- 
tain might hesitate to send a boat to his 
assistance, lest other lives might be 
placed in jeopardy. Under these cireum- 
stances, looking at the ordinary risks 
of a seaman’s calling, he thought 
the Bill was calculated to do more harm 
than good. The true remedy in the case 
of the seaman was, he believed, to 
encourage the formation of Insurance 
Societies, such as had been formed by 
the Shipping Federation, and thus to 
improve the relations between the ship- 
owners and their men. The Federation 
Insurance, he understood, offered to 
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officers and men remuneration according 
to a certain scale, though those insured 
were not asked to subscribe a farthing. 
This was the way to tie seamen to their 
ships, instead of lettiag them drift about 
like nobody’s children without friends. 
In the case of men lost at sea the repre- 


sentatives would receive sums ranging 
from £100 in the case of a captain to 
£25 in the case of sailors and firemen and 
£12 10s. in the case of an Asiatic. Pro- 
portionate amounts were given in the 
ease of disablement. Speaking of 
Asiatiecs, as a naval man, one of the 
consequences of this Bill which filled 
him with apprehension was that ship- 
owners, in order to relieve themselves 
from liabilities, would be driven to 
employ more foreign seamen than ever. 
He should deprecate this, for he feared 
that in the event of war it would be 
fraught with great danger to the country. 
There were 20,000 fewer British seamen 
in the Merchant Service now than there 
were 15 years ago, a fact for which he 
held the Legislature responsible. He 
maintained that if there was one class of 
men more than another that it was the 
interest of the country to look after it 
was our merchant seamen, for in the 
event of a naval war they it would be 
who would have to fight our battles. He 
trusted that in another place they would 
make short work of the clause in the Bill 
to which he took exception, and which 
he abominated. He believed that the 
Bill in its present shape would induce 
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Shipping Companies and Railway 
Companies to withdraw their subscrip- 
tions to insurance funds, and that it 
would drive many private ship- 
owners to turning their businesses 
into Limited Liability Companies ; 
and Limited Liability Companies had 
neither souls or consciences, and would 
be likely to fight every claim made 
against them. If the clause to which he 
objected were struck out in the House of 
Lords he hoped the remainder of the Bill 
would tend to educate the mercantile 
community in favour of Voluntary 
Associations. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, the Home Secretary had said 
he should regret it if the Bill injuriously 
affected any of the Insurance Societies, 
but that regret would not be shared by 
the hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. J. 
Burns), who had avowed that his object 
was to destroy those Societies. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that in 
this the employers would act like men of 
business. So they would, and it was for 
that very reason that he (Mr. Banbury) 
believed that they would withhold their 
subscriptions from the Voluntary Socie- 
ties. At present the employer who sub- 
scribed to one of these funds knew that 
by so doing he was avoiding all chance 
of litigation and of ill-feeling between 
himself and his men, but in the future, if 
there was a chance of the workman 
saying, “I will not accept what is due 
to me out of this fund, but will go to 
law,” the employer would see that there 
would be two shots at him, and he was 
not likely to be a consenting party to 
such an arrangement. Even if the 
Voluntary Societies were not destroyed 
they would be very grievously injured. 
The House had heard a great deal about 
the railway men, but there were other 
bodies, comprising some of the most able 
and intelligent working men in the 
country, who were strongly against the 
prohibition of contracting out. In his 
constituency there was a large company 
—the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
—which employed 3,000 men. A ballot 
had been taken amongst them, and the 
result showed that 95 per cent. were in 
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favour of contracting out. Even if the 
railway men had been coerced nobody 
could say that these servants of the 
Gas Company had been. This Bill 
struck a great blew at freedom of con- 
tract. He. always thought that the 
Liberals were great maintainers of free- 
dom of contract; but now the Liberal 
doctrine was not to let working men 
follow their own choice in the matter. 
They did not want the working men to 
exercise that judgment which any ordi- 
nary Englishman 21 years of age ought 
to be able to exercise with regard to his 
own affairs. On the contrary, he was to 
be bound by an obligatory clause. The 
only reason which he could see for that 
extraordinary manceuvre was, that if such 
Bills were left to the judgment of the 
working men they would have little to 
do with them. He only desired to say 
that the working men of his constituency 
thought that the Bill would be most 
disastrous to them. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
did not desire to enter at large upon the 
subject of the Bill, or to make what 
might be described as a Second Reading 
speech, but he represented a constituency 
the great majority of whom were em- 
ployed in mining operations in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Wigan, and he 
did not think he should be doing his 
duty if he did not take the opportunity 
of saying a few words on their behalf. 
There were in the 
Wigan no less than 30,794 colliers who 
were, in common parlance, contracted 
out of this Bill. Some remarks had been 
made in the course of this Debate as to 
coercing the working men. He ventured 
to say that during the unhappy strike 
which had occurred in the coal districts 
no class of men had shown more firm- 
ness and resolution than the miners of 
Wigan, and he did not believe anyone 
who understood the men would say that 
30,000 colliers could be coerced. In the 
course of the Debate the other night a 
Welsh Member had made some reference 
to the condition of affairs in the Princi- 
pality. He had said that in South 
Wales there was terrible coercion. In 
Monmouthshire and South Wales no 
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fewer that 57,000 men had made con- 
tracts independent of this measure. Well, 
it was a poor compliment to “ gallant 
little Wales” to say that these 57,000 
men were victims of coercion. They 
had to consider the motive which had in- 
duced 57,000 men to contract out of the 
existing Act. In 1891 the working 
miners contributed £40,000 to the central 
fund, and the employers £10,000. By 
not contracting out of the Act the men 
would lose £10,000, and as compensation 
for injuries would receive a small sum 
after long delays and many anxieties of 
litigation. But his main reason for 
rising was, a statement was made on the 
Second Reading of the Bill by the hon. 
Member for Ince that there was coercion 
in the Wigan district, and at the last 
stage of the Report a similar statement 
had been repeated. Now, he thought that 
with a knowledge of the facts fresh in 
his mind that a simple denial of that 
statement might be sufficient, but it so 
happened that there was evidence 
stronger than any words which might 
fall from him. The facts of the case 
were simply these: that in 1881, when 
a strike arose in the Wigan district, the 
suggestion to contract out of the Act, to 
use 2 common phrase, was made, not by 
the employers, but by the delegates of 
the employés. The evidence tendered in 
1886 before the Select Committee by 
Mr. Hewlett, manager of one of the 
largest collieries, was as follows :— 

* A suggestion was made by one of the repre- 
sentatives of the colliers, Mr. Pickard, that it 
was a pity that litigation and difficulties shoul:l 
arise under the Act, and that it would be much 
better to see whether a mutual understanding 
could not be come to whereby the Relief 
Society might be made the basis for working 
out the Act, and ultimately the arrangement 
was made that the employers should pay in the 
whole 25 per cent., and that there should be no 
action taken under the Employers’ Liability 
Act; in other words, that arrangement was 
made in view of the Act, and the increased pay- 
ments to the men were their satisfaction in 
respect of the Employers’ Liability Act.” 

He thought the evidence of this gentle- 


man, representing as he did one of the 
collieries, employing 
10,000 and 12,000 people, was worthy of 
some regard. But what said Mr, Pickard 
—not the gentleman who was a Member 
of the House—but the gentleman who 
was at that time the delegate of the 
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Wigan miners? Before a Committee 
on the 2lst May, 1886, this gentleman 
was asked— 
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“Was it the desire of the workmen or the 
employers at that colliery to contract themselves 
out?” 


And the answer was— 
“Tt was the desire of the workmen.” 


That, he thought, was clear and manifest 
proof that the statement made by the two 
hon. Members to whom he had referred, 
though no doubt made in good faith, was 
entirely contrary to the facts. Mr. 
Hewlett proceeded to say in _ his 
evidence— 

“We passed a resolution at a prior meeting of 
the coalowners expressive of our sorrow that it 
should be said that the proprietors had coerced 
their men into an arrangement under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, and that we withdrew 
the whole. Then it fell back on the whole 
question of wages. The strike went on upon 
the question of wages, and it was terminated on 
the question of wages.”’ 

He was grateful to the Committee for 
having given him this opportunity of deny- 
ing that the employers in the neighbour- 
hood of Wigan had in any way coerced 
their men, The fact was that the proposal 
to contract out of the Act came from the 
men themselves, and _ it very 
much from the action of the delegates 
of the Wigan miners at that 
that the whole system of contracting 
out was inaugurated. He was speaking 
to-day, not on behalf of the owners, 
because he found they were indifferent in 
a commercial sense in this matter, but for 
the men who wefe working miners in the 
neighbourhood of Wigan. He had also 
had communication with employers and 
employés of the London and North West- 
ern Railway Company. They had told 
him that when the ballot was taken 
95°88 per cent. were in favour of con- 
tracting out, and only 4°12 against it. 
The number of men who had voted was 
9,556 ; and when he had asked if the 
ballot was fair and honest the men them- 
selves had told him that the ballot was the 
fairest that could be taken. Surely such 
a case as that was worthy of some con- 
sideration. In the period of 1881-92 the 
masters had paid into the funds of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ Fund no 
less a sum than £99,000. Was that a 
sum to be treated with contempt? No 
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fewer than 522 widows had received 
weekly allowances of 8s. a week during 
the time of trouble; 759 children had 
received 2s. 6d. a week, and 444 
men had received 10s. per week. 
Then there was the Central Fund. In 
1879 there were 96,848 members, which 
number had increased in 1891 to 287,690, 
while the revenue had grown in those 
periods from £68,198 to £256,306. The 
accumulated funds had also increased 
from £87,635 in 1879 to £423,611 in 1891, 
Surely this also was worthy of con- 
sideration. There was another point 
which had been largely touched on in the 
Debate in connection with contracting 
out—namely, the point of disablement. 
He was informed that in 1879 the num- 
ber of disablements was 18 per cent., 
and in 1891 15 per cent.; in other words, 
whereas there were six cases of disable- 
ment in the former year, there were only 
five in the latter. Personally, he had no 
feeling in this matter ; but the statistics 
which he had submitted to the House 
had been brought to his notice, and had 
produced considerable effect upon his 
mind. All, however, that he desired to 
do was to serve the working men of the 
country. He believed that the action of 
the Government in rendering contracting 
out almest impossible was an injury 
to the working class. When a large 
majority, or a considerable minority, 
of that class were in favour of freedom 
in this matter the House of Commons, 
which was the representative of freedom, 
not only in this country but all over the 
world, was bound to give a decision in 
favour of liberty and against drastic 
legislation. At the same time, he thought 
that the fears of employers were some- 
what exaggerated. He did not share the 
fears as to excessive damages being given 
by juries, nor as to the number of claims 
likely to arise from the period of notice 
being abolished. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe) said that, on behalf of the work- 
men he represented, he desired to thank 
the Home Secretary for the steady way 
in which he had adhered to his original 
proposition. He trusted that neither here 
nor in any other place would he permit 
contracting out to be included in the 
Bill. 
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Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he was not an employer of skilled labour, 
and, though an agricultural Member, 
there were thousands of skilled artizans 
in his constituency to whose wishes he 
was obliged to give consideration. He 
was bound to say that these artizans did 
not object to the Bill. There were some 
Amendments that they would have liked 
to see inserted which would not have 
been viewed with satisfaction by hon. 
Members amongst whom he sat. The 
men he represented at the Docks and at 
Grays, on the river, thought that the 
penalties for negligent employers were 
not sufficiently marked in this Bill. They 
also considered that men who suffered 
from accidents occurring by the act of 
God ought to be compensated by the 
State. It was a matter of indifference 
toa man who lost an arm or a Jeg whether 
the accident occurred through the act of 
God or through the culpability of an 
employer. The men he represented were 
hard-headed, clever men, and they did 
not like litigation any more than hon. 
Members did themselves. They all knew 
what happened when litigation began 
between a master and aman. If a man 
won a case, the damages and costs he 
received too often went to the attorney. 


“A shell to thee, and a shell to thee, 
But the oyster is the lawyer's fee.” 
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Even if there was a Division, he should 
not record his vote against the Govern- 
ment on this Bill. 


Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Birmingham, 
Central) said, he understood there was to 
be no Division on the Third Reading of 
the Bill. If there were, however, he 
should be very much tempted to vote 
against the measure, believing that there 
were many serious defects in it. The 
first was connected with that much- 
debated question of the power of contract- 
ing out. He represented a constituency 
which had a great many railway men in 
it. He had received many communica- 
tions from them. The letters appeared 
to him to contain internal evidence that 
the writers were quite unaware that he 
was connected with the London and 
North Western Railway Company. They 
had all pressed him very strongly to 
oppose in every way he could the action 
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of the Government in interfering with 
the Benefit Societies. It had been very 
amusing to see how the Home Sccretary 
and others had tried to persuade the 
House, either that the men did not quite 
understand the question on which they 
had voted, or else that they were not 
really in favour of the continuation of 
the present system. Those hon. Mem- 
bers who had supported the continuation 
of the present system against very strong 
inducements held out to them by the 
heads of their Party to vote for the Go- 
vernment were, generally speaking, the 
most uncompromising supporters of the 
present Government. There could be 
no doubt that the workmen of the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway Com- 
pany were strongly in favour of the con- 
tinuation of the present system, as were 
the men employed by the London and 
Brighton Company. The Home Secre- 
tary had said something that seemed to 
imply that there was a certain hold ob- 
tained over the men employed by the 
London aud North Western Railway Com- 
pany through the system of insurance. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said the 
men would sacrifice their share in the 
funds if they left the company’s service. 
As a matter of fact, there was no fund 


| for them to sacrifice their share in. They 


paid their subscriptions from week to 
week or month to month, and when the 
period for which they were insured had 
passed without an accident the money 
had gone and they had lost all interest 
in it. On leaving the service of the com- 
pany aman sacrificed nothing but a good 
employment, the Benefit Society being 
only one of the items of the advantageous 
position in which he was placed. If hon, 
Gentlemen who had spoken slightingly of 
the way in which the London and North 
Western Company treated their men knew 
how every Director was assailed day after 
day by applications from men who wished 
to get employment under the company 
they would be astonished. The applica- 
tions were so numerous as to be a positive 
nuisance to all those who were connected 
with the company. It had been stated 
that the £100 compensation which a 
man’s family would receive in case of his 
death was not sufficient, and that he 
would probably obtain a much larger sum 
if he brought an action under the present 
Bill. Well, if 10 men were killed, under 
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the insurance system every one of their 
families would receive £100. A total of 
£1,000 would thus be given. If the Bill 
passed, however, not more than one man 
out of ten would get any compensation at 
all, and he might obtain perhaps £200 
or £300. He had been surprised 
to hear the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) making 
a contemptuous and sarcastic attack on 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company and all its works. The hon. 
and learned Member seemed to think that 
the company was not at all generous, 
but, at the same time, that it was de- 
sirable to retain all the advantages which 
the men possessed. He (Mr. Bright) 
thought the Bill would have been a 
good Bill, as far as it went, had it not 
been for the prohibition against con- 
tracting ont. It seemed to him that that 
prohibition was a totally unnecessary 
interference with institutions which were 
working well and giving great satisfac- 
tion. He proposed ia the Grand Com- 
mittee that these arrangements should 
be allowed in future, if they were 
carried by a large majority of the men 
concerned, and had previously been sub- 
jected to the criticism, either of the 
Board of Trade or the Home Office. 
The Home Secretary objected to that 
proposal, and said the Home Office 
would not undertake the duty proposed 
to be cast upon them. He (Mr. Bright) 
thought the Home Office would be 
obliged if the House insisted upon it. 
The Board of Trade, however, would 
probably not have any objection to it. 
He was told the other day that that 
Department was only too glad to get 
anything into its hands, and he was sure 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Mundella) would be very pleased 
to deal with such a matter. Arrange- 
ments of the kind would only be made 
by large firms, and if it were conclusively 
proved to the satisfaction of a Govern- 
ment Department that the men approved 
of them, he could not see what objection 
there could be to their adoption. It was 
said that, in spite of all their declarations, 
the Directors of the London and North 
Western Railway Company would con- 
tinue to give the present benefits after 
the Bill had passed, and that the reason 
why they were given now was that they 
might have the men more in hand than 
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would otherwise be possible. Well, 
when these funds were originated in 
1880, it was expected by the Directors 
that a great deal more expense would be 
thrown upon them than had proved to 
be the case. It was not only the ex- 
pense, but the trouble of litigation tnat 
people wished to avoid in these matters, 
The hon. Member for Middlesbrough 
(Mr. Havelock Wilson) had complained 
that under the Londonand North Western 
system a man who was by an accident in- 
capacitated for work received only 10s. a 
week. The hon. Member was, however, 
supporting a Bill which would deprive 9 
out of 10 men of even the 10s. a week. 
It would be very poor consolation to the 
widow of a man who was killed to know 
that the reason why no compensation 
was given was that it was his own fault 
entirely. Under the present system no 
inquiries were made as to whose fault it 
was, and the money was given imme- 
diately. He had put down Amendments 


with a view to amending the Bill on 
several points, but through a misunder- 
standing with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Preston they were not moved. 
One of these points was that there was in 


the Bill no limit of time within which a 
workman must mention the accident 
from which he had suffered or commence 
ap action for damages. He believed the 
object of the Government was to place 
workmen in exactly the same position as 
outsiders. He would, however, draw the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
length of time was very often required 
by an outsider because he very likely did 
not know who was the person through 
whose default he was injured. A work- 
man was in quite a different position, and 
would probably have no difficulty in ob- 
taining the evidence be needed. Under 
the Bill, however, he would be able to 
wait until he was quite sure that all the 
evidence his master might be able to ob- 
tain on the other side had gone out of 
reach. Then there was the question of 
the limitation of the amount of compensa- 
tion to be obtained. Take the case of a 
small builder, plasterer, or painter with a 
capital of £200 or £300. Under this 
Bill such a man was to be made answer- 
able for the negligence of a workman 
whom he could not prevent committing 
the act of negligence. It was not at all 
impossible that a single accident miglit 
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ruin a small man of this kind at a 
blow. These small employers were the 
cream of the working classes. They were 
as a rule men who, through their industry, 
sobriety, and self-denial had, step by 
step, raised themselves from humble 
positions until they had crossed the line 
which divided the working classes from 
a class a little above them. One effect 
of this Bill would be to discourage men of 
small capital from going into business at 
all, because all their capital might be 
swept away by a single accident. One 
would have thought that the Govern- 
ment would have tried to enable small 
employers to secure their men against 
the results of accidents. Instead of 
doing so, the Government removed the 
only basis on which an Insurance Com- 
pany could reckon what it had to charge. 
If an Insurance Company knew what 
was the maximum that could be paid, it 
could calculate what premium should be 
charged. He was told by gentlemen who 
were connected with Accident Insurance 
Companies that the public and the House 
had no conception of what the result of 
this Bill would be upon premiums for 
accident insurance. They told him that 
the premiums that would have to be 
charged after the Bill passed would be 
four or five-fold those which were now 
charged. Let hon. Members imagine 
what this would mean in the case of 
trades of a dangerous character. He 
need hardly tell the House that in many 
eases the large sum that would have to 
be paid for insurance would eventually 
come out of the wages of the men, 
whether the masters wished it or not. 
The result of these charges to a parti- 
cular industry would be in the long run 
to reduce the wages of the men. Now 
he was, of course, in favour of treating 
working men justly and generously. In 
the business with which he and his 
family were connected they had had in 
80 years only one case of disagreement 
with their workmen, and he believed 
business generally could be conducted 
without these disagreements. He _ re- 
gretted that in the discussion on the Bill 
there had been an attempt to put em- 
ployers and employed in opposite camps. 
There was already too much inclination 
that way. During the last few weeks 
they had seen the results of such a con- 
flict, and he ‘was satisfied that if these 
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industrial insurance arrangements were 
extended throughout the country they 
would be of great benefit to working 
men. He, therefore, hoped that even at 


the last moment the Government would 
be induced to accept some compromise 
which would prevent the breakdown of a 
system which had worked so well. 


Mr. Roby rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put”; but Mr. Speaker with- 
held his assent, and declined then to put 
that Question. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. GROVE (West Ham, N.) said, 


he would not have intervened in this 
Debate that night—because he knew that 
every moment wantonly wasted meant 
the curtailment of their Christmas holi- 
days—had he not felt it his duty to say a 
few words upon this subject. if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham had been present in 
the House during the discussions on the 
Report stage instead of outside in the 
act of crossing the Atlantic, his criti- 
cisms would possibly have been very 
different. The right hon. Gentleman 
with that 
which he sought to obscure any point, 
drew a distinction insur- 
ances and life assurances. Now, he ven- 
tured to think that that elaborate dis- 
tinction had nothing whatever to do with 
the case. It seemed to him that the 
only point at issue was this—did these 
insurance funds injure in any way or 
prevent the formation of Trades Unions ? 
That was the point which his constitu- 
ents insisted upon. A general meeting was 
held in his constituency the other night, 
at which some 900 men were present, 
and out of that total some 870 asserted in 
effect that these insurance funds did 
destroy the spirit of Trades Unions. Un 
that ground he ventured to think that 
999 working men out of 1,000 were 
opposed to this system of contracting out. 
They would not, in a word, allow their 
birthright to be sold for a mess of pottage. 
Then, there was the personal argu- 
ment. On one side they had in favour 
of not contracting out such men as the 
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Home Secretary, the hon. Member for 
Battersea, and the majority of the leaders 
of the Trades Unions. On the other 
hand, they knew that the House of Lords 
were prepared to throw out this Bill 
solely because the “ contracting-out 
clause” had been inserted in it. They 
had assurances of all sorts from the party 
of the property owners on that point. 
Then they had, again, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, who confessed himself to be a 
fine old Radical, in alliance with the 
House of Lords. Now, who did they 
think was more likely to have the interests 
of the working classes at heart—the 
majority of the Trades Union leaders or 
those who formed, if he might so call it, 
the “unholy alliance” ? It was on that 
ground, and because the majority of his 
constituents—the Great Eastern Railway 
employés—were in favour of not allow- 
ing the “contracting-out clause” to be 
passed, that he supported the Govern- 
ment. 


*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, that 
although he could not claim that intimate 
knowledge of the intentions of the Upper 
House which the hon. Member who last 
spoke professed to possess, he could 
claim the privilege of representing a 
constituency containing in its midst a 
large number of railway men, although 
so far as he knew none of them were in 
the employ of the London and North 
Western Railway. While he regretted 
that the Howe Secretary refused to 
receive a deputation of railway men on 
this subject, he was glad to see that the 
right hon. Gentleman had, since the dis- 
cussions on the Report stage, disabused 
his mind of the delusion that the case in 
suppert of contracting vut was entirely 
a railway case. That was a most 
astounding fallacy. The right hon. 
Gontleman also seemed to argue 
as if contracting out was to be 
compulsory under the Act. But no- 
body had asked for such a provision 
to be introduced. When that transparent 
truth was borne in mind what became of 
the arguments of the Home Secretary ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
his belief as to what would be the effect 
upon existing Societies if this Bill passed 
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into law. That belief he based on what 
might be called “the reasonable men” 
hypothesis. With all respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he ventured to say 
that if a reasonable man wished to know 
the effect of an Act upon a contract 
existing between two parties he would 
apply to the two parties interested 
and not to a third person, be he 
even so eminent as the Home Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman had de- 
prived his opinion of much of the 
authority that naturally attached to it 
because he would not believe one of the 
contracting parties and would not hear the 
other. The right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the miners and workmen them- 
selves believed. that the clause as now 
drawn would be fatal to the very interests 
which he, no doubt, sincerely desired to 
protect. They had also had the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for BDublin University that he 
could give no assurance that the Directors 
of the Londonand North Western Railway 
Company would continue their contribution 
to their workmen’s fund if the Bill passed 
without the “contracting out clause.” 
Therefore, the view of reasonable men 
would be that the Bill would put an end 
to these voluntary organisations. The 
Home Secretary professed disbelief that 
the relations between the employers and 
the employed would be interrupted by 
his Bill. Could he have forgotten his 
own experience in the Courts of Justice, 
of which he was for so many years so 
distinguished an ornament? Was he 
not by this Bill going to make the rela- 
tions those of defendant and plaintiff ? 
And were the relations that usually 
existed between plaintiff and defendant 
of that friendly and pleasant character 
which he would like to see prevailing 
between employer and employed ? Was 
this the moment, when relations between 
employers and employed had been some- 
what strained in certain quarters, to 
disturb them in those cases where they 
were exceedingly friendly and mutually 
advantageous ? While recognising the 
advantages of the Trade Unions to the 
working classes, he deprecated the in- 
timidation and tyranny and almost des- 
potism which prevented the men from 
following their own intentions in a free 
and uncontrolled and unfettered manner. 
The Home Secretary’s clause against 
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contracting out had undoubtedly been | 
promoted by the Trade Union leaders, | 
who, he believed, by their action had | 
tarnished the escutcheon of their organisa- 
tion. He regretted that this measure, 
which otherwise was most desirable, 
should have been perhaps jeopardised by 
the gratuitous importation of controversy 
where unanimity might have prevailed 
through the insertion of a clause 
which undoubtedly rendered it unaccept- 
able to hundreds and thousands of the 
working men throughout the country. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, that although he did not 
represent a large manufacturing centre 
he could not disguise from himself the 
fact that the Bill, if passed, would affect 
domestic servants as well as artisans, and 
he was glad to think it did so. Un- 
doubtedly great misapprehensions pre- 
vailed out of doors as to what the Bill 
was really going to do. It was evident 
that some of the supporters of the measure 
in that House did not clearly understand 
its purport, and therefore he was not 
surprised that outside Parliament false 
impressions equally prevailed. The pre- 
valent misapprehension was due to the 
absurdly exaggerated language in which 
the benefits to be conferred on the 
working classes by the Bill had been 
described. They nad heard the measure 
spoken of as the Magna Charta of work- 
ing men, and the only excuse he could 
find for such language was in the paucity 
of the Government performances up to 
this moment. They were anxious to 
have something to show for their year’s 
work—something to point to as the re- 
sult of being in power. What did the 
Bill really do? They had that night 
had from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham a speech 
which would clear away a great deal of 
the misrepresentation. In the first place, 
the Bill abolished what the lawyers 
called the doctrine of common employ- 
ment. An employer in the future was 
to be liable for the negligence of one 
workman which resulted in injury to a 
fellow-workman, and contracting out of 
the provisions of the Bill was to be 
strictly prohibited. Until this Bill was 
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introduced the great shibboleth of the 
Gladstonian Party was local option in 
everything. But in this measure that 
principle was discarded, and no con- 
tracting out was to be permitted. How 
could the Government reconcile the two 
things? Fortunately, the Bill would 
have to go to another place. He was 
not concerned with what the Government 
would do with the measure in the House 
of Lords, but earnest appeals had been 
made to them that night to make some 
arrangement there. He interpreted that 
to mean that if the Government did not 
surrender the House of Lords was likely 
to get a great deal of credit for altering 
the Bill in the way it had been proposed 
to amend it in the House of Commons, 
and if they did that the Government 
would have to give way. Another very 
unfair provision of the Bill was that under 
which the workman employed by a sub- 
contractor was to sue for compensation 
for injury not his own immediate em- 
ployer, but the head contractor, with 
whom he had never been brought into 
contract. Again, it was very unfair that 
the naval and military servants of the 
Crown were not to enjoy the benefits of 
the Bill; if our soldiers or sailors suffered 
injury through the neglect of their em- 
ployers they were to have no claim to 
compensation. Further than that, the 
Bill exempted fishermen who were en- 
gaged in joint adventures, although they 
were neither owners nor co-partners. 
What were the reasons given for these 
exemptions? The Home Secretary had 
told them that, so far as the Army and 
Navy were concerned, the application of 
the provisions of the Bill to those Ser- 
vices would be subversive of discipline, 
and that in lieu of such provisions the 
soldiers and sailors had a system of 
gratuities and pensions. But did not the 
same argument apply in the case of 
employer and employed ? Would not this 
Bill disturb the good understanding that 
now subsisted, and which it ought to be 
the desire of everyone to encourage? It 
was an understanding which created 
mutual respect, and the absence of 
which produced, not manly indepen- 
dence, but a spirit which in many 
eases almost bordered upon insolence. 
It had been said that where men were 
really engaged in a joint venture, it was 
fair that the risks of the venture should 
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be thrown on no one party. He asked 
the House to consider that were not all 
our manufactures and our great indus- 
tries conducted practically 
principle of joint adventure? Labour 
disputes were not questions as between 
the employer and the men employed, but 
whether the men did or did not get a 
fair share of the fruits of industry. 
What was the meaning of the lamentable 
coal strike which the country had just 
experienced ? That the men were claim- 
ing a larger share of the profits of the 
joint industry and the joint undertaking 
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in which they and the colliery owners | 


were engaged. The Bill exempted 
fishermen who were engaged in joint 
adventures, because as “the men got a 
fixed share of the take,” the Government 
admitted that it was not a case in which 
the employer should be liable; and yet 
in the case of other industries which 
were conducted on the same principle 
the employer was to be liable for the 
negligence of the employed. He believed 
that principle to be unfair and wrong, 
and if there was a Division on the Third 
Reading he should certainly vote against 
it, notwithstanding that there were some 


advantages in it, on the ground that the | 
tendency of the Bill was injurious to both 


workmen and employers alike. 
interests of employer and employed were 
really identical. An Act of Parliament 
that was injurious to one must be injurious 
to the other. 
were a class of men in the country who 
thrived upon the differences which arose 
or which they incited between employer 
and employed. 
Bill was not needed. 
any better evidence of that than the 


statement of the Home Secretary when | 
he said that this Bill was not going to | 


hit the employer to any great extent, 


because in the great majority of cases the | 


good employers already recognised the 
moral and social obligations which they 


were under ; but that in some few cases | 
there were black sheep—employers who | 


did not recognise their obligations— 
against whom the Act would be personally 
enforced, That meant that the Bill 
was unnecessary, because in the vast 
majority of cases at the present time 
the employers recognised not merely 
their legal, but also their moral 


obligations in regard to their servants. | 
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The | 


But, unfortunately, there | 


He believed that the | 
He did not want | 
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It could not be denied that the Bill would 
not lead to any diminution of accidents, 
fatal or serious. It could not be denied 
that there was no amount of pressure 
which they could briug to bear on the 
employer under the Bill that would make 
him more desirous than he was at present 
to secure able and efficient hands. 
Accidents must occasionally arise through, 
perhaps, the temporary alienation of a 
good and faithful and able workman, 
and he submitted confidently to the 
House that in such cases there was no 
more blame attached, or ought to be 
attached, to the employer for such negli- 
gence. On the whole, therefore, it could 
not be denied that the Act would not 
make an employer take any greater 
measure of precaution for the safety and 
health of the employed than he did at the 
present moment. There was one necessary 
provision in the Bill, and that was that 
where an employer had men engaged in 
an employment that was acknowledged 
to be dangerous, he should take proper 
and effective measures for the purpose of 
minimising the danger, and that where 
he did not do it he should be held liable. 
That was about the only real, wise, and 
useful provision in the Bill. As for the 
Bill as a whole, the general effect of it 
would not be to benefit the workman, but 
to produce unrest, and sow further dis- 
sension between employer and employed. 
He hoped the Bill would be amended in 
another place, but in any case he should 
not regret if it never found its way into 
the Statute Book. 

*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
that as the Representative of a large 
railway constituency, he thought it his 
duty to impress on the House the strong 
feeling which existed in his constituency 
in favour of the contracting out clause of 
the hon. Member for Crewe. WN otwith- 
standing what had been said by the hon. 
| Member for Battersea—whose abilities 
he recognised, and the weight of whose 
opposition could not be denied—he was 
| persuaded that there existed a very great 
_ difference of opinion in the district which 

they severally represented on the question 
of contracting out. Moreover, the hon. 
‘Member could not claim to represent 
3,000 railway men who were on the 
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Register without taking those in the sister | Bill were passed without that clause the 
constituency of Clapham, a constituency | private Associations would themselves be 
represented by himself. He assured the ‘destroyed. Here the cat had been let 
House that he had been in conversation | out of the bag. This, then, was s Trade 


with men who were not coerced, men|_ . ‘ eer 
who were members of the Brighton and , Union Bill promoted by the Trade Unions 


South Coast Railway ; the London, | for their own purposes, and designed to 
Chatham, and Dover; and the London and | promote the vitality of their institutions, 
North Western Companies, who were | Notwithstanding the statement of the 


desirous of seeing the Brighton Company’s 
fund rendered safe. A shunter of the 
London and Brighton Company had told 
him that morning that by paying 14d. a | 
week he would, in the event of injury, be } 
entitled to receive support for 52 weeks, 

and then the doctor would be called in to | 
say whether the injury was likely to be | 
a permanent one, in which case the relief | 


would be extended to £200. More than | 
that, if the man was killed his widow | 
would receive £200. But what was the 
alternative proposed by the Bill ?—uncer- | 
tain litigation by the friends of the widow, 
or, if she had no friends, by some watchful 
attorney. He had heard it said again and | 
again that this Bill would not destroy the 
insurance funds of the London and North 
Western Railway and the London and 
Brighton Company, and that the, 


Directors would continue to pay their 


contributions. He saw by the balance- | 
sheet that the London and Brighton | 
Railway had paid £43,000 during the 
last 11 years on behalf of injured persons, 
for which the company had got no re-| 
turn, and even if the Directors of Rail- | 
way Companies wished to continue their 
insurance funds the shareholders might | 
probably object. He believed that if the | 
funds were destroyed, as in the opinion of | 
experts they were likely to be destroyed 
by the Bill, such injury would be done 
the workmen as the Home Secretary, in | 
truth, had never dreamed of. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- | 
ford) said, he wished in the first place to | 
draw the attention of the House and the 
country to the very important and signifi- | 
cant speech delivered by the hon. Member | 
for North-West Ham. The hon, Gentle- | 
man had argued that the Trade Unions | 
opposed the contracting out clause, be- | 
cause they felt that if those Insurance | 
Societies were allowed to continue and | 
spread they would greatly supplant the 
Trade Uhions themselves; and if the | 


Home Secretary and other hon. Members, 
there was a belief among railway men who 
maintained private Insurance Societies, 
and among men who knew the nature and 
character of these Societies, that the 
passing of the Bill would destroy the 
private Insurance Societies. He thought 


_that opinion, coming from these two 


quarters, outweighed that of the Home 
Secretary himself, who, indeed, had 
admitted that he had no knowledge of 
commercial or industrial life. Many 
defects had been pointed out in the Bill ; 
but he hoped that in another—and he was 
almost saying a better—place those 
defects would be remedied. But there 
was an expectation, almost amounting 
toa confident hope, that the clause of 
the hon. Member for Crewe, or some 
similar clause, would be found in the 
Bill when it came back to that House for 
consideration, There was an impression 
that some hon. Members who had in- 
tended to vote for that clause, who had 
publicly expressed their intention of 
voting for the clause, had been got at 
and did not carry out that intention. 
Therefore, there was a confident belief 
on his side of the House that when that 
clause was inserted in the Bill in another 
place it would remain there for ever. The 
case of the London and North Western 


_men had been largely dwelt on, because 


it was a clear and complete case. It was 
stated with earnestness and vigour by 
70,000 picked men, whom they all 
knew—an_ honest, independent, straight- 
forward, and intelligent body of men. 
It had been estimated that the number of 
workmen who were affected by contract- 
ing out was 200,000, and that with their 
families they numbered 1,000,000. As 
he had said, they all knew the railway 
men, travelling as they were over the 
country from day to day, and they must 
all acknowledge that when such a 
splendid body of men wanted anything 
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done Parliament was bound to regard it. { agitation. It might be said that those 
Just before the late election at Hereford | delegates did not rightly represent the 
he hal an interview with some delegates | feeling among the men. But the fact 
of the railway men, who came all the way | that the representatives of constituencies 
from Crewe. [Jronical Ministerial|in which railway men lived had voted 
cheers.| He understood that cheer. But|for the “ contracting-out clause ” 
if it were the case that the votes of the | showed clearly the feeling of the men. 
London and North Western Railway | These hon. Members were, at least, alive 
men had carried the election, that cer- to their own political interests, and 
tainly was a matter for reflection for | it was to be supposed that they voted as 
politicians on the opposite side of | they had done because of the wishes of 
the House. The fact that the leading | their constituencies. The hon. Member 
railway men were sent from Crewe to | for Battersea had said that the ballot of 
Hereford to interview the candidates | the London and North Western Railway 
showed there was a great anxiety on | men had not been fairly and equally taken. 
their part as to the action of the House | If he thought that was so, the hon. Mem- 
of Commons. These men, in their in- | ber might have given them his grounds of 
terview with him, laid some stress, it belief. The ballot of the Londonand North 
was true, on the possible withdrawal of | Western Railway men held good. Were 
the great contribution of the company , the 70,000 men to be listened to’ or not, 
towards the funds of the Insurance | when they declared that they wished to re- 
Society ; but their main point was that | tain the present system under which they 
they were in favour of a system of com- worked, which they believed, under the 
pensation under which every accident, existing state of things, to be the best 
from whatever cause, was immediately for them? This Bill was intended to do 
dealt with without inquiry. They harm,and the Trades Union said it would 
admitted that possibly under an Act of | do harm, and if this House declined to 
Parliament, if they went before a jury, | listen to the men, there was another 
they might get considerably larger sums | House that would not do so. 

than would be given them under the | 

mutual insurance scheme. But they held, *Caprariyn NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
to the maxim Bis dat qui cito dat, and | (Colchester) said, that had he known on 
that when compensation was given with- | the Second Reading of the Bill that he 


out delay it was better than to wait on | ous teens od om. ecaeen, of 
the uncertainties of the law. The men | ppe y 


admitted that the result of these Socie- | addressing the House before, had he 
ties was to establish friendly relations | known it was going to be relegated to 
between masters and men, and that they a Standing Committee, and that no 


considered an important point in their) Member on his side of the House was 


favour. They also admitted that their | ,,; tak t at all. and had he 
result was to prevent strikes, but he did | its agonal cay dl ated tgey 320 


: : known the shifty tactics that were 
not gather from their observations that | ~, 
they considered that a drawback. Nor | 8°iNg to be taken on the Report stage, 
did he wonder that the men were of that | he could safely say that the Second 
opinion. The hon. Member for Battersea | Reading would not have been such an 
had said that, notwithstanding the ex- easy matter. He would say at once that 
istence of what the hon. Member had he was cordially in favour of the principle 
termed these premiums against Trades | that the Bill embodied—the principle of 


Unionism—those Insurance Societies, . gps oe 

the London and North Western Company | the extension of employers liability ‘ 
had been compelled to raise the wages His first objection to this Bill was that it 
and reduce the hours of the men, and was not carried far enough so as to in- 
employ three men where they formerly | elude every class of accident that might 


= *- ~ ig hg dee, hoe oe ae | oceur, and he could not for the life of him 
system eliiel enabled ater to obtain | see why, if it could be demonstrated that 
a working man was in a better position 


: - 
equal concessions from their employers 


| 
! 


without resort being had to strikes and | than he would be under the Act of Parlia- 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
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ment, they should not allow, under those 
circumstances, a contingent contracting- 
out. There was only one objection that he 
knew of to that course. If they allowed 
it, it would necessitate the appointment 
of a tribunal or a Government official 
whose duty it would be to certify whe- 
ther there was a proper substitute, and 
certificates of exemption might be given 
in some cases where in reality they would 
not be entitled to them. He considered that 
the effect of the Bill would be not only 
to kill the insurance funds to which the 
condition of “contracting - out” was 
attached, but also those in connection 
with which no such condition was im- 
posed. As an instance of this kind, there 
was the Compensation Fund in the 
Elswick Works, and the Accident Allow- 
ance Fund of the Great Eastern Railway, 
neither of which exacted contracting out, 
and both of which would be destroyed 
were the Bill to pass as it stood. 
The Bill did not go far enough, inas- 
much as it omitted to include every 
kind of accident ; and it would destroy 
those provident funds existing at pre- 
sent. As against the proposal of contin- 
gent contracting out there were but three 
objections — specious objections — here. 
It was urged that were it allowed au em- 
ployé would not be able to obtain 
damages as against a bankrupt employer. 
Neither would he under this Bill; there 
was no clause iu it to make an insolvent 
employer solvent. It was urged, in the 
second place, that the appointment of a 
Government official or tribunal to grant 
certificates of exemption would necessi- 
tate an increase in the Estimates—an 
augmentation in the staff of some of our 
Public Departments. No doubt they 
were now voting millions a year in the 
form of eleemosynary grants to that 
opulent and taciturn race in Ireland. He 
had yet to learn that a few paltry thou- 
sands were going to hinder the pro- 
gress of the working classes. Finally, 
the argument used by the Labour 
Leaders in this House was perhaps the 
most extravagant of all. Those gentle- 
men said, on behalf of Trade Unions, 
that they objected to all the private 
funds, although they admitted that they 
were extremely good for the working 
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| classes, their reason being that they wished 
to destroy them in order to drive into the 
Trade Unions the workmen who did not 
already belong to them. As the propor- 
tion of Unionists to non-Unionists among 
the workpeople of this country was only 
one to 20, the argument of the Labour 
Leaders could not be advanced in the 
interest of the working classes, although 
there was no doubt whatever that it 
could be advanced in the interest of the 
Trades Unions. There appeared to be a 
sentiment growing—and he very much 
regretted to see it—among hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that the working classes in 
this country were an ignorant and an in- 
capable lot, utterly unable to manage 
their ownaffairs, and that it was necessary, 
therefore, to provide them with grand- 
motherly legislation as we went along. 
With this sentiment he could not sub- 
scribe. He believed that among all the 
nations the one that was the best able to 
settle their own affairs were the English. 
Therefore if one body of men said they 
wanted legislation, he would give them 
the legislation that they asked for; if 
another did not want it, he would deny 
to them what they did not require. He 
could not see why they could not proceed 
upon the principle of local option in 
_ these matters. He took this final oppor- 
| tunity of protesting against the meagre 
| extension of employer’s liability this Bill 
| embodied against the aunihilation under 
| it of all private accident funds, and he did 
| 80 because he possessed unbounded confi- 
| dence in the railway men in this country, 
that they were well able to safeguard 
interests which were particularly and 
peculiarly their own. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) rose to 
address the House—— 





Mr. Asquith rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, as he thought the House would 





| Soon be willing to come to a decision. 


Debate resumed. 


| *Mr. TOMLINSON said, he desired 
| to say a very few words ona point which 
he thought had not been quite fully 
dealt with in the discussion this evening. 
| He alluded to the reasons which rendered 
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it almost inevitable, as the consequence | there would be a disinclination to con- 
of the passing of the present Bill, that tinue the joint funds. 

the Societies formed for the purpose of *Mx. MATTHEWS (Birminghan, E.): 
mutual insurance between employers and I am not going to keep the House from 
workmen would break down. He would | coming to a decision on this Bill, but I 
limit his remarks to those Societies with | wish to say a word of comment upon the 
which he was personally acquainted— proceeding of the Home Secretary just 
the Miners’ Permanent Relief Societies.| now. The right hon. Gentleman at 
With reference to the remark of the hon. | 10 minutes to 12 o’clock, when no useful 


Member for the Gorton Division of | purpose could be gained, rose to move 


Lancashire, that ail these Mutual In- 
surance Societies were formed at the 
instance of the employers, he wished to 
say that in the cases which had come 
under his notice the moving party had 
invariably been the workmen. There 
was no reason why the employers should 
for their own sake be so eager to promote 
the system of mutual arrangement. Their 
pecuniary interests were the other way. 
Some figures had been worked out at his 
instance from which it appeared that 
comparing two collieries, one of which 
was in the permanent fund and the other 
not, the cost per 100 men of the em- 
ployer’s contributions to the permanent 
fund was, in the former case, nearly £24 
per annum, whilst the cost of insuring 
against the Act was only £13 per 
100 men per annum in the latter case. 
Now, in the case he was considering, the 
insurance funds were not formed by 
individual concerns, but by a combina- 
tion of the collieries spread over a district 
of considerable extent. After the 
passing of this Bill the employers would 
be confronted with the obligation of 
meeting in some way or other a largely 
increased liability. And it was most 
likely that « large number of those now 
in the Society would say that until they 
had ascertained what was the amount of 
increase of the liability, and how it was 
to be met, they must give up any attempt 
to deal with accidents not within the 
Bill. A large number of the employers 
would consequently withdraw from the 
fund, and it would inevitably break 
down. Moreover, the fund, without the 
employers’ contribution, would not have 
the same attractions for the workman. 
At present it provided an adequate pro- 
vision for all accidents, but if the pro- 
portion of the fund provided by the 
employers were taken away the residue | 
would be inadequate for its purpose. It | 
was probable, therefore, that both on the | 
side of the workmen and of the employers 


Mr. Tomlinson 





the Closure, apparently thinking that 
there was some desire on the part of 
Members on this side of the House to pre- 
vent the House coming to a decision this 
evening. So far from that, my right hon, 
Friend sitting near me (Mr. Jackson) and 
myself both abstained from taking part in 
this Debate, in order that it might not be 
carried over to another evening. There 
was certainly no desire to obstruct or 
delay the Bill, and therefore I think we 
are bound to enter a protest against the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION BILL, 
(No. 469.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday next. 


CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1891. 

Copy presented,—of General Report 
with Summary Tables and Appendices, 
Vol. IV. [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PROCEED- 
INGS.) 

Copy presented,—of Return of Proceed- 
ings during the months of September and 
October 1893 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


METROPOLITAN WATERSUPPLY (ROYAL 
COMMISSION.) 

Copy presented,—of Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before the Commission, with 
Appendices, Index, and Maps [by Com- 
mand] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 

House adjourned accordingly at three 
minutes before Twelve o'clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 24th November 1893. 


TOWN IMPROVEMENTS. (BETTER- 
MENT.) 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


*THoe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) 
moved to resol ve— 

“That it is desirable that a Select Committee 
be appointed to join with a Committee of the 
House of Commons to consider and __ report, 
whether, in the case of improvements sanctioned 
by Parliament, and effected by the expenditure 
of public funds, persons, the value of whose 
property is clearly increased by an improve- 
ment, can be equitably required to contribute 
to the costs of the improvement; and, if so, 
in what cases, and under what conditions, 
Parliament should sanction the levying of such 
contributions in Local Acts or Provisional 
Orders.” 

He did not propose to discuss the question 
of betterment, but thought it necessary 
to say a few words in explanation of the 
circumstances under which he had put 
the Motion on the Paper, and of the 
causes which had induced him to do so. 
It would be in their Lordships’ recollec- 
tion that, for the last few years the 
London County Council had been at- 
tempting to devise some means for 
causing persons, other than ordinary 
ratepayers, to contribute to the municipal 
improvement of the Metropolis. The 
House of Commons had, during the last 
two years, refused to sanction the scheme 
brought before them, and the London 
County Council determined to abandon 
the improvements proposed. This year, 
however, a very large seneme was brought 
forward. In consequence of circumstances 
which he need not go into, that scheme 
was cut down to much smaller dimensions, 
and as it came up to this House it only 
contained two comparatively small im- 
provements for London, but it contained 
the principle of what, for want of a 
better word, he would call betterment, 
which passed a Hybrid Committee of 
the House of Commons by a small 
majority, and was afterwards passed by 
a considerable majority of the whole 
House. On the Bill reaching the House 
of Lords a Resolution, proposed by Lord 
Onslow, was passed to the effect that 
before the principle, which was a novel 
one of a very difficult and complicated 
character, was sanctioned by Parliament, 
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some inquiry should be instituted and some 
general rules laid down for its applicability 
either by public leyislation or otherwise 
In consequence of that Resolution the 
Committee to which the London County 
Council’s Bill was referred very properly 
— indeed, they had no other course open 
to them—=struck out the clause as to 
betterment, and in that condition the 
Bill was sent back to.the House of 
Commons, who, however, refused to 
assent to the Amendment. That, it 
would be admitted, left the matter in 
a very unsatisfactory position ; and his 
object in placing the present Motion 
upon the Paper was to endeavour to 
create some way outof that very difficult 
position, and to provide a means for a 
full and impartial inquiry into the very 
important subject which the London 
County Council had brought before 
Parliament. His impression was that, 
while almost all the speakers in the Debate 
upon Lord Onslow’s Resolution approved 
generally the principle that, where pro- 
perty was improved in value by the 
expenditure of public money, those who 
were interested in that property might 
not inequitably be called upon to 
pay something towards the expenses 
of the improvement, there was a 
general feeling that the principle re- 
quired further investigation and inquiry. 
There were many complicated questions 
connected with which he need not then 
trouble the House, but which, in his 
opinion, could only be properly dealt with 
by such a Committee as he proposed. If 
the principle were once sanctioned its 
application could not be confined to Lon- 
don ; and it was perfectly certain that 
other great Municipalities would adopt 
and apply it in carrying out public im- 
provements. Under these circumstances, 
it was absolutely necessary that some 
guidance should be given to Committees 
as to the embodiment of the principle of 
betterment in regard to Unopposed 
Bills. In reference to Unopposed 
Bills, he, as Chairman of Committees, 
would be placed in an extremely difficult, 
almost impossible, position without an 
expression of the pleasure of Parliament 
in dealing with these matters. There- 
fore, it was most important that some 
general principle should be laid down in 
what cases and under what conditions 
the principle of betterment should be 
applied in public measures, depending, as 
it did, so much upon local circumstances. 
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With this view he had given notice of 
this Resolution, believing, as he did, that 
a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament would be by far the most 
satisfactory tribunal to which the ques- 
tion could be referred, and it was 
one which would give an authoritative 
opinion, in which both Houses would un- 
doubtedly concur. It might be thought 
that the present was not a convenient 
time to introduce this Motion; but he 
would point out that the time was ap- 
proaching when the promoters of Private 
Bills would have to deposit those Bills 
before Parliament, and he, therefore, 
thought it right that the intention of the 
House should be very clearly indicated 
before that time arrived. The feeling of 
the House he took to be not, as had been 
somewhat unfairly stated, that their Lord- 
ships were opposed to betterment as a 
principle, but that they desired and were 
perfectly ready to give full and impartial 
consideration to the whole question, to 
see how and in what manner it could be 
fairly applied. He desired to say, in con- 
clusion, that he had been in communication 
with the authorities in the other House, and 
he somewhat feared that Her Majesty’s 
Government might not look with favour 
on the appointment of this proposed 
Committee in another place. If that 
were so he much regretted it, and he 
trusted that they might yet change their 
mind on the subject. He had, however, 
thought it right to give their Lordships’ 
House an opportunity of expressing the 
opinion that the question was deserving 
of impartial investigation. With these 
few remarks he begged to move the 
Resolution, in the hope that, if it were 
agreed to by their Lordships and accepted 
by the House of Commons, a way might 
be found out of the present very difficult 
position. 
Moved to resolve— 


“ That it is desirable that a Select Committee 
be appointed to join with a Committee of the 
House of Commons to consider and report 
whether, in the case of improvements sanctioned 
by Parliament, and effected by the expenditure 
of public funds, persons, the value of whose 
property fis clearly increased by an improve- 
ment, can be equitably required to contribute 
to the cost of the improvement; and, if so, in 
what cases and under what conditions Parlia- 
ment should sanction the levying of such con- 
tributions in Local Acts or Provisional Orders.” 
—(The Chairman of Committees.) 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW wished, as 
he had the duty of inviting their Lord- 


The Earl of Morley 
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ships to pass the Resolution referred to, 
to say a few words on this Motion. He 
thought the House was much indebted 
to the noble Earl for bringing this sub- 
ject forward, and for his endeavour 
thus to set the House right with the 
public and the London County Council. 
On a former occasion, when this principle 
of betterment was before the House, the 
Lord Chancellor summed up the Debate 
in a few pithy words by saying that, 
whatever views individual Members of 
their Lordships’ House might express in 
favour of the principle of betterment 
generally, those views would obtain no 
credence outside, and that their Lordships 
in voting against it would be held to be 
opposed to the principle altogether. 
Events had shown that to his other gifts 
the Lord Chancellor added that most rare 
gift of prophecy, for almost every speaker 
outside that House had declared that 
their Lordships were opposed to the 
principle ; but they never referred to the 
curiously-contrived caricature embodied in 
the London County Council Improvements 
Bill—a scheme which had been described 
by the President of the Surveyors’ Institute 
(members of which had to be the arbi- 
ters in these cases) as the worst plan 
that could be devised for putting better- 
ment into force. The noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees, to whom they 
looked for guidance in all matters con- 
nected with Private Business, and who 
proposed the present Resolution, could 
not be accused of any reactionary views 
or of trying to bolster up privileges ; and 
the fact that the Motion emanated from 
him was likely to cause it to meet with 
acceptance at the hands of their Lord- 
ships. He had heard the concluding re- 
mark of the noble Earl as to the probable 
attitude of the Government with aston- 
ishment — that he was afraid Her 
Majesty’s Government might not be dis- 
posed to accept the Motion. He had 
heard that with surprise, because the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had drawn up a Report in which 
he stated that the House should 
first authorise the principle of better- 
ment to be adopted before it was in- 
serted in any Private Bill. That 
was exactly what the noble Earl 
the Chairman of Committees was now 
contending for. His surprise did not end 
there, because the President of the Local 
Government Board a short time ago 
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addressed a Circular to Local Authorities 
urging them to proceed forthwith with 
certain improvements in order that they 
might avail themselves of the present 
large supply of unemployed labour. 
But the London County Council had 
rejected the proposal of so warm 
an advocate of betterment as Sir 
John Lubbock not to delay carrying 
out improvements costing £1,000,000 
which would give work to the unem- 
ployed simply because this House had de- 
clined to sanction a particular clause in the 
Bill. Mr. Benn, an influential member of 
the London County Council and colleague 
of the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary, 
said he would be prepared to accept the 
Motion were it not that their Lordships 
were so unreasonable ; and another pro- 
minent member, Mr. Torr, stated that it 
was the feeling of the Liberal Party that 
they ought to have it out with 
the House of Lords on’ some good 
fighting question. He was rather in- 
clined to think that there was a disposi- 
tion to look upon the question of better- 
ment as a good one on which to fight 
their Lordships. He trusted, however, 
with the noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees, that wiser counsels would 
prevail, and that the Government would 
give serious consideration to the matter. 
Grave reflections were cast upon the 
composition of the Committee which 
considered this question in another place, 
and the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board said he thought it extremely 
unwise that those who had a partipris, 
who were members of the London County 
Council, or who were strongly opposed 
to betterment, should be nominated to 
serve upon it. He hoped the Chair- 
man of Committees would bear that in 
mind when he proceeded to nominate the 
Members to serve on the Joint Committee, 
There would be many matters to be 
taken into consideration by them. One 
especially, the question of the deprecia- 
tion of property, which did not appear to be 
sufficiently clearly stated in the Motion, 
but would also have to be considered ; 
also whether the amount to .be paid 
should be fixed once and for all or should 
be subject to review as in the case of 
rates every five years. Again, it might 
be well that a body should be appointed 
different from that which had hitherto 
been proposed, something akin, perhaps, 
to that constituted in America, consist- 
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ing of a jury on which property owners 
would be represented. He hoped the 
Motion would be accepted, because 
there was now an opportunity of finally 
settling this matter in the proper manner 
for Parliament to deal with such a 
question. It was to the interest of all 
classes, not ouly those proposing great 
public improvements, but property owners 
themselves, that this question should be 
settled with as little delay as possible, so 
that the priuciples on which Parliament 
might determine that property enhanced 
in value should contribute to the cost of 
public improvements could be embodied in 
every Bill brought forward for that pur- 
pose, either in London or elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom. 

Tue Dokxe or ARGYLL said, as 
he was one of those who in the early 
part of the Session had voted and 
spoke in favour of the Resolution of the 
noble Earl (Lord Onslow) on this intri- 
cate and difficult subject, he had come 
down to the House that evening with the 
object of thanking his noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees for the effort he 
had made to get a Joint Committee 
appointed to consider the merits of this 
question, That was a proposal which 
should commend itself to the good sense 
of both Houses of Parliament. He con- 
fessed he had heard with some surprise 
and dismay that the Government did not 
view the proposal with favour, and he 
would not believe it until he heard it 
from the mouth of some Member 
of the Government. In the mean- 
time, he would point out that if 
a Committee was appointed the terms of 
the Reference to them ought to be very 
carefully considered. He objected to the 
wording of his noble Friend’s Motion, 
because it did not give expression or 
definition to the so-called principle, 
betterment. . Lord Onslow had referred 
to the speech of the Lord Chancellor at 
the close of the former discussion, and 
had dwelt, upon the fact that the noble 
and learned Lord repudiated all the pro- 
testations made by several Members of 
the House that they admitted the general 
principle, but objected to the mode of 
application. The Lord Chancellor said 
pointedly in his speech that the House 
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| was voting virtually against the principle 


of betterment. He would rather have 
the Motion put in the simple form of 
“rating.” Vulgar and absurd as the 
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word “betterment” was, it was well-known 
to include a great group of questions, and 
he would much prefer at the head of the 
Motion a definition which was not 
erroneous. The result of this form would 
be to put Lord Onslow in a wrong 
position, and it so put the question that 
it would be quite impossible for their 
Lordships to answer it. They had 
it No, and he still answered it No; but 
as it was put now they should answer 
it Yes. The words were, that persons, 

“the value of whose property was clearly in- 
creased by a public improvement could be 
ed required to contribute to the cost 
of it. 

Of course they could. Whoever denied 
that? If that was the principle of 
betterment, there was no dispute. But 
what he maintained was that under the 
existing law all persons, the value of 
whose property was increased by an im- 
provement, were taxed upon the rateable 
value. There was no improvement in 
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value from any cause which did not 
speedily find its way into rents, and on 
rents all improvements were assessed. 
Therefore, he objected altogether to the 


words of the Motion, because they put 
their Lordships in a false position, and 
made them appear as if they objected to 
persons whose property was improved 
being called upon to pay anything for it. 
Let the question go before a Joint Com- 
mittee. He thought a much better 
Reference to the Committee would be :— 
To consider whether persons whose 
interest in any property will clearly be 
increased at some future time by an im- 
provement, can be equitably required to 
contribute to that improvement before 
that time has come, and in addition to 
the contribution they have already made 
from such property in the form of rates. 
That would be a much fairer statement 
of the question, for the words as they 
were now drafted were misleading. It 
was of some importance to observe that 
this was not a question of argument, but 
of fact—what was practically included in 
the term “betterment.” The London 
County Council had circulated a very 
elaborate paper on the subject in the 
early part of the Session, before the Bill 
came before the House. He desired to 
treat the County Council with very much 
more respect than some of its own 
members treated it. Lord Farrer had 
said a few days ago that 
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“he had a higher opinion of the Council than 
many of the newspapers, but even he believed 
that an attempt of the Council or any com- 
mittee of the Council to settle wages for any 
part of the world was a preposterous ab- 
surdity.” 

He was not going to use such language 
as that, but would draw their Lordships’ 
attention to these propositions before 
they voted upon the question. He had 
amused himself that morning by going 
over the paper issued by the London 
County Council, and extracting from it 
the propositions involved in it and which 
were truly involved in what they called 
betterment. It had nothing whatever to 
do with the assessment of people whose 
property was affected. The propositions 
were these— 

“(1.) That increments or rises in the value of 

town —— following on ‘street improve- 
ments ’ effected out: of rates—whether such in- 
crements are actual and immediate or only 
future and speculative—are to be regarded as 
‘special increases’ due entirely to those im- 
provements, and therefore as ‘ creations of the 
public expenditure.’” 
That was their own proposal : all incre- 
ments in value which follow direct from 
public improvements. That was John 
Stuart Mill’s doctrine of increment put 
into the most absurd form. The second 
proposition was— 

“That as such they belong absolutely to the 
public authority which is the ‘ creator’ of them 
—so absolutely that the seizure of them by the 
public authority is not to be called or considered 
as a‘tax’ ora ‘rate’at all, but asa mere‘ in- 
tercepting’ of values which ought never to 
belong to the owner of the property at all.” 
They were not thinking of taxation ; 
they were not thinking of rating. It was 
not that ; they were thinking of intercept- 
ing—a very nice word—the value of a 
man’s property before it got into his 
pocket, because they thought it ought 
never to get there at all. The third pro- 
posal was— 

“That in the meantime, and for the first case, 
the full sweep and application of this doctrine 
was to be veiled and modified by placing abso- 
lutely in the hands and in the absolute discre- 
tion of a member of the Executive Government 
of the day the decision of these two questions:— 
First, how much of any increased value is to be 
considered asa ‘ creation ’ ofthe public authority; 
and, secondly, what fraction of that value is to 
be left, as a matter of favour, to the owner, until 
any further call may be required.” 

That was to say, all of it belonged to the 
authority which created it, of right ; but 
they generously would not take more 
than half at present, or such part of it as 
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the Executive Government of the day 
might decide. That also was one of the 
principles on which their Lordships voted. 
Then the fourth proposition was just as 
important : a difference between this and 
former Bills before the House was 
pointed out— 

“(4.) That former Bills erred and failed by 

adopting a‘ particular geographical area,’ which 
was the parish. This limitation revealed the in- 
equality and injustice which would result from 
the application of the doctrine.” 
The parochial idea was a _ mistake 
formerly ; the attempt to apply the 
principle failed because it went upon the 
parochial area, which it was obvious was 
unjust. And what did they do now ? 
Take their next proposition— 

“(5.) That the new Bills avoid this error by 

substituting for the parochial area another, and 
smaller area, equally a ‘ particular geographical 
area,’ but with this advantage that it is not de- 
fined otherwise than by the words ‘immediate 
neighbourhood of the improvement’ ; and the 
possibility of testing its fairness is thus 
avoided.” 
The dodge in that—for it was a dodge — 
was to avoid the definition of the parish 
and to indicate an area only which was 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the 
improvement. The next was— 

“(6.) That town property so situated is to 
have its values taxed (or ‘intercepted’ from 
those to whom it now belongs) twice over and 
on two different principles—first, on the 
occupier assessed on the full letting value of the 
property as a whole; and. secondly, on the 
ground owner, not on his actual interest, but 
assessed on his speculative interest as it may be 
possibly realised at some future time, without 
definition or limit.” 

The next was a very important point— 

“(7.) That owners, when they bargain with 

occupiers that the occupiers shall pay the rates, 
are to be considered as not contributing to those 
rates at all, although rents are of necessity 
limited and adjusted according to that bargain, 
and, although the total sum which the occupier 
now pays in both rent and rates would obviously 
be the value to him of the house in the form of 
rent alone ” 
It seemed only a mathematical proposi- 
tion that rates do now come out of rents. 
If the rates were not paid by the occu- 
pier rents would have a corresponding 
increase. It was a pure mistake that 
rates did not come out of rents. Then 
the last proposition was— 

“(8.) That the object to be attained is to 
revise all such bargains, or defeat them, upon 
principles of assumed equity which need not be 
laid down or even indicated. (9.) That the 
settlement of all these questions, and the 
application of ail these doctrines to the pro- 
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perty of every owner and occupier in London, 
can be safely delegated, not to any legal Court 
acting on known judicial principles, laws, or 
precedents, but to a nominee of the Executive 
Government of the day.” 

He challenged contradiction of any man 
in or out of that House—no one could 
deny that every one of those propositions 
was contained implicitly or explicitly in 
the Paper which had been distributed to 
their Lordships, and it was against the 
application of those doctrines that they. 
had voted before they had been 
adequately discussed. But he was all 
for having them adequately discussed— 
all for it. There might be cases in 
which, after an existing rate had been 
raised, it would be fair to assess upon 
the owners an improvement rate, although 
their interest in the particular improve- 
vent effected might be contingent and at 
a very distant date. Take the case of 
Kensington. No Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House who had occasion to drive 
to Kew or Richmond but knew that in 
Kensington there was a serious block in 
the traffic in High Street, close to Ken- 
sington Church, owing to the bottle-neck 
character of the thoroughfare at that 
point. It had been the desire of the 
Vestry to effect an improvement there. 
That, no doubt, would be a legitimate 
outlay of public money, and he thought 
the owners and occupiers might very well 
be called upon to pay for the improve- 
ment; but how was it possible to caleu- 
late the difference which the improvement 
would make in the value of property a 
few yards off the main street? To take 
the case of his own villa—in his opinion, 
it would not add one farthing to the 
letting value of the property, although 
the improvement would be of great value 
to the whole traffic of London going 
westward, for which at present that 
narrow street was the only thoroughfare. 
He did not think it would be fair in the 
ease of owners at Camden Hill to esti- 
mate what the value would be on the 
expiration of leases 40 or 50 years hence, 
and then impose upon them the full rate 
charged to the occupier. No man would 
say that was fair. That was an example 
of a thousand cases which might be 
quoted, and, therefore, if there was to be 
a Joint Committee, he did not wish that 
the question should be put in a leading 
form, so as to involve a_ certain 
answer upon one side, either in his 
favour or against him, and against 
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the sense in which the House had con- 
sidered the subject. He hoped, therefore, 
the Government would agree to the 
appointment of the Committee, but the 
question ought to be approached with a 
perfectly open mind. They would not 
enter upon its consideration upon equal 
ground in the form in which the question 
was put; and absurd, foreign, and vulgar 
as the word “betterment” was, he 
really thought it would be better to 
adopt it than to define the question in a 
manner which ‘was unjust and unfair to 
one of the two parties to it. He quite 
agreed that the differences of opinion 
upon the subject arose very much from a 
misunderstanding of what were the 
betterment proposals, but the proposals 
of the London County Council were 
obviously unjust, and would strike at the 
basis of the whole fabric of society as at 
present existing. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Government would not only 
consent to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, but would agree that the Refer- 
ence should be in such a form as would 
leave a free and open mind to be main- 
tained on the question. 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE said, he had no 
desire to follow the noble Duke in his 
remarks on the question of betterment, 
though he would say a few words upon 
it presently. He did not wish to oppose 
any practicable scheme by which the 
Houses of Parliament should set them- 
selves to consider the best mode of im- 
proving our local taxation, but regretted 
that their Lordships’ House had not seen 
its way, as had the House of Commons, 
to a much more efficient method of attain- 
ing the object than could be devised by 
the inquiries of any Committee in the 
world; that was to say, the method of 
actual experiment and trial of a plan 
which had been carefully thought out. 
Lord Onslow had described the proposal 
of the London County Council as a 
“travesty of a plan,” but their Lordships 
had refused to send the plan to a Com- 
mittee, which was the only tribunal 
where such a plan could be threshed out, 
it being impossible to go into all its 
details in a Debate in the open House. 
As to the “travesty of a plan,” the same 
thing had been said of other plans brought 
forward by the London County Council, 
and the same thing would be said, by 
those who objected to the introduction 
of this reform, of any plan which 
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might be propounded. The County 
Council had in former cases yielded to the 
criticisms upon their plans, and had 
acquiesced in the rejection of them ; but 
they thought in this case the criticisms 
were unfair, and they were not disposed 
to acquiesce in this rejection. What 
was a Joint Committee going to do? In 
the first place, it was to inquire whether 
the principle of betterment was or was 
not equitable. The noble Duke had said 
a good deal about the principle of better- 
ment, and thought he could state that 
principle better than those-who invented 
it and were trying to apply it. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I quoted 
the words of the document issued by the 
London County Council. 

*Lorpv HOBHOUSE knew nothing of 
the document, but he had not caught from 
the noble Duke’s reading anything to the 
effect that a man should pay a tax in 
presenti for a value in futuro. He 
thought the noble Duke might fairly 
take the Bill itself, and his explanation 
of the principle when introducing it, 
but not an argumentation proper from 
another quarter. The principle presented 
to the House in the Bill was accurately 
enough stated in the Resolution of his 
noble Friend—whether an owner whose 
property has had its value materially 
enhanced by improvements effected at the 
public expense should be compelled to 
contribute to the cost of those improve- 
ments, and the improvement must be 
visible and ascertainable at the time when 
the contribution was required ; not some- 
thing to arise 50 years hence, but some- 
thing existing at the moment the owner 
was asked to pay. Theother House, andall 
who had spoken in their Lordships’ House, 
certainly Lord Onslow, had acquiesced 
in the principle, though they objected to 
the mode in which it was applied. No 
doubt the noble Duke had argued against 
a principle———_ 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: Against 
the principle. 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE: No; against 
a principle which, he ventured to say, 
existed only in his own mind. His 
speech to-day showed that he had 
mistaken the principle. But if nobody 
disputed the principle, was it not a pity 
to refer the question to a Joint Com- 
mittee ? Suppose the Committee were 
to find in the negative, that such a 
principle was not equitable, could it be 
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conceived that the inhabitants of large 
and growing towns would acquiesce in such 
a finding ? Londoners were so convinced 
that the principle was right that nothing 
would shake their conviction but the 
failure of plans fairly tried in practice. 
They would come again and again with 
Bills embodying that principle, and if 
those Bills were to be rejected on account 
of a prior pronouncement of some Com- 
mittee, they would go back to their con- 
stituents, and say their proposals were 
not receiving fair consideration ; and a 
very irritating contest would arise. He 
therefore, should be glad if this first 
matter of Reference was omitted alto- 
gether, because he thought the finding 
would be superfluous if in the affirma- 
tive, and if in the negative mischievous. 
The next point which the Committee 
were to consider was in what cases, and 
under what conditions, the principle of 
betterment should be applied, and they 
might possibly strike out something. 
But he feared they were putting the cart 
before the horse. Surely, each case must 
depend on its own circumstances, and it 
would be for the Legislature in each case 
as it was brought up, and when the cir- 
cumstances were ex plained, to say whether 
it was a fit case for the application of 
betterment or not. He thought it would 
be difficult for a Committee to decide 
abstract conditions—conditions which 
they should be able to apply to the 
majority of cases that came up for dis- 
cussion without having before them 
concrete cases to instruct them. This 
seemed rather like an attempt to 
frame a Consolidation Bill, or a large 
part of one, without the experi- 
ence which had invariably been ante- 
cedent to the framing of such Bills. For 
those reasons, he was afraid very little 
good could come of such a Committee. 
Probably it would not do much harm, 
because it seemed impossible there could 
be a finding in the negative, and against 
the principle of betterment when trnly 
stated. Indirectly it might do some 
good, because it would be just one 
more discussion on the subject, and the 
advocates of the principle of better- 
ment had found that from every discus- 
sion they had emerged considerably 
stronger than before. They might, 
therefore, welcome any contrivance by 
which the minds of a larger number of 
Members of the Legislature should 
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become acquainted with what was really 
proposed by the London County Council 
in their Bill. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THB 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLtEy): My Lords, the noble 
Duke seemed a little surprised at the in- 
formation given by my noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees as to the pro- 
bable attitude of the Government, bu: I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
Government cannot give this Resolution 
their support. In the first place, I do not 
think it is at all desirable that this House 
should pass a Resolution for a Joint 
Committee without some reasonable ex- 
pectation that the other House will con- 
cur, and from some information which 
has reached me I do not think that the 
House of Commons will concur in this 
Resolution, and the Government, there- 
fore, are not prepared to support it. I 
shall not enter into the question of so- 
called betterment; it is an interesting 
subject ; but the Motion before your 
Lordships is, whether we should appoint a 
Joint Committee to inquire into the 
principle. This principle of betterment 
was embodied in a particular Bill sent up 
to this House. It was considered here, 
and, in consequence of a Resolution which 
was carried on the Motion of Lord 
Onslow, the Committee to which the Bill 
was referred did not proceed with that 
portion of the Bill. The matter went 
down to the House of Commons, and 
there, by a large majority, the plan which 
was embodied in that Bill was re-affirmed. 
The position we took up in this House 
on the occasion of that discussion was 
this : that, looking at the subject as a 
whole, it seemed to be much wiser to 
accept some particular scheme which 
embodied this principle than to attempt 
anything on a larger scale. The more I 
have reflected upon the matter the more 
convinced I am that that is the only safe 
mode of proceeding. Circumstances differ 
so much in the localities where this question 
may arise that you cannot lay down a cut- 
and-dried set of rules to apply to all 
cases until you have had some experience. 
The Bill was a distinct proposal ; but 
your Lordships did not consider, as you 
ought to have considered in Committee, 
the exact merits of that proposal. Your 
Lordships preferred a Resolution of a 
very doubtful kind proposed by my noble 
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Friend, which has been construed, not 
unnaturally, by a great many persons as 
a determination on the part of this 
House against the principle of better- 
ment. Looked at strictly according to 
the words of the Resolution, it cannot be 
described as a Resolution against the 
principle of betterment ; but it is a Re- 
solution which declines to commit the 
House to any decision on the matter at all. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: In that 
form. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Not 
exactly, but I do not wish to lay any 
stress upon particular words. It has had 
the unfortunate effect, however, of pro- 
ducing a general impression that this 
House has resolved that it will have 
absolutely nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of betterment. If the House de- 
sires to inquire into the matter on its 
own behalf in order to arrive at a con- 
clusion, and in order to acquiesce in 
some plan, I can raise no particular ob- 
jection to that course, because the House 
is master of its own proceedings. But 
as regards the action of the Govern- 
ment upon this proposal of a Joint Com- 
mittee, I cannot, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, concur in the Resolution, be- 
cause not only have I no reason to 
suppose that it would be acquiesced in 
by the other House, but because it is 
contrary to the view taken by the House 
of Commons by a large majority that a 
particular scheme ought to be passed. I 
think the appointment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on a question of this kind is not 
really called for. 

THe Maregvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, it seems to me that the 
question whether the House of Commons 
is disposed to concur in this Resolution 
is hardly a matter we should formally con- 
sider. I have never before seen it laid down 
that before we take a particular course it 
should be ascertained that the House of 
Commons is willing to concur in it. 
If we think it is a right course let us 
avow our belief to that effect, and throw 
on the other House, if they are in- 
clined to take it, the responsibility of 
refusing to do that which we believe 
to be right. I desire also to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, though it is true 
that in 1893 the House of Commons did 
come to a Resolution which might be 
interpreted as opposed to such a course, 
in one or two previous years they came toa 
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different Resolution, and it is possible 
that in some future years they may 
come to a different Resolution still. I 
should not be sorry, therefore, to have 
it on record that this House wished to 
inquire into the matter, and some day 
it may be that the House of Commons 
will also take the view that inquiry 
should be made into the matter. How- 
ever, that is hardly worth discussing, 
and if we think the thing is right, we 
had better propose the Resolution, and 
leave it to others to disagree with us or 
not as they think fit. But I protest 
against the noble Lord’s test mode of 
introducing a great change in public 
assessment. He will not lay down the 
rules by which that assessment should 
be imposed ; he thinks that might be 
confusing and difficult. His only notion 
of ascertaining the proper course of 
procedure on this matter is the fiat 
experimentum in corpore vili. He 
proposes to take a little bit of the 
Metropolis, and without any rule or 
principle whatever laid down to guide us 
he wants to throw on the unfortunate 
inhabitants of that strip selected for ex- 
periment all the chances of litigation, in 
which there is no law to guide them, and 
from which there is no power to protect 
them if the decision should go wrong. 
We are not asked to decide how better- 
ment shall be raised; it is too difficult 
for our intellects; but we are asked 
to throw it upon an unknown arbitrator, 
not yet selected, who will determine it 
by principles and by canons which he 
must invent for himself. Is that a 
reasonable way of taxing Her Majesty’s 
subjects ? Is it the way we have ever 
before pursued ? If we are incapable of 
determining the means by which this 
new method of taxation is to be imposed, 
surely a hypothetical surveyor over 
whose appointment we have no control 
whatever is not more likely to be suc- 
cessful than we. I demur extremely to 
this plan of taxing the subject, and 
though I admit the principle asserted 
by the noble Lord and the noble Duke, 
that those whose property benefits by 
public expenditure may be fairly called 
upon to contribute to that expenditure, I 
say that the justice of the application of 
that principle depends entirely on the 
fact whether you get hold of the right 
man or not. It is not just to put an in- 
crease of taxation on B because A’s pro- 
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perty has been improved. And that is 
the danger which the noble Lord and 
his arrangements are perpetually — in- 
curring. The principle of the 14th 
clause of the Bill which your Lordships 
declined to accept was that proximity is 
the one test of improvement, and that if 
you are near a public improvement that 
shows that your property must have been 
improved by that public improvement, 
and you must pay accordingly. A more 
senseless suggestion was never put—and 
that is saying a great deal—into a Bill 
presented to Parliament. A new street 
is not an assistance to the old streets ; it 
is a competitor with the old streets. In 
a new street the houses which are set updo 
not make the other houses more valuable ; 
they make them less valuable. You 
might as well say that the South Eastern 
Railway ought to have paid for the con- 
struction of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway which runs by its side 
because it is in its immediate proximity, 
and that that was a case of betterment 
which the South Eastern Company ought 
to have recognised in the assessment. 
How you are to ascertain whether an 
estate has been improved or not, except 
by waiting to see, I confess I do not very 
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clearly understand. I rather ineline to 
the belief of the noble Duke that the in- 
creased assessment which will follow on 
increase in rent is the true test of better- 
ment, and a true test of betterment and 
of the contribution which the owner 


ought to make. At all events, I demur 
to the idea that proximity is any test. 
There may be other modes of ascertain- 
ing this. Possibly, some effect might be 
given to Lord Monkswell’s suggestion 
made in the last Debate that the various 
parts of London might be called upon to 
pay for their own improvements. I do 
not know whether that is possible or not. 
There is considerable reasonableness in 
the idea. But whatever we are doing in 
the matter we must recognise that this 
principle is absolutely new, that it is 
extremely difficult, and if we are not 
able to discover just rules for imposing 
this new burden, it is exceedingly un- 
likely that a hypothetical surveyor, over 
whose appointment we have no control, 
will be more successful than ourselves. 
There has been a great deal said in 
criticism of betterment, and its real 
meaning, and I think the proposal of my 
noble Friend, that we should have an 
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inquiry by both Houses on the subject 
is really not open to objection, that it is 
thoroughly sound, and that it deserves our 
hearty support. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I cannot quite agree with the 
description the noble Marquess has given 
|to the situation in which we find our- 
‘selves placed. He has just intimated to 
your Lordships that, in his opinion—and 
I observed that his remark was welcomed 
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by those behind him—no more senseless 
| proposal was ever put before Parliament 
than that contained in the Bill before 
| your Lordships. 
| THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
May I correct the noble and learned 
| Lord ? What I described as senseless was 
the principle that proximity to an im- 
provement necessarily involved improve- 
ment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I do 
not know that that proposal can be said 
to be of the essence of the Bill which 
came before this House. That Bill, at 
any rate, received the assent of the 
Commons and of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee, and after the rejection of the prin- 
ciple by your Lordships, the other House 
insisted by large majorities in maintain- 
ing their position, that Clause 14 should 
be retained in the Bill; and now we are 
to ask the other House, whose proceedings 
it is alleged have resulted in a senseless 
proposal, to join with us in appointing a 
Committee to consider that senseless pro- 
posal. Not even the principle, which 
the Commons have affirmed again and 
again, is to be admitted; because the 
question is not whether the scheme 
shall be carried out, but whether the 
principle is right at all. That 
seems to bea strong argument against 
the Joint Committee. Neither do I 
agree with the noble Marquess that your 
Lordships now have an opportunity, 
which you had not when the Bill was 
before this House, of inquiring into the 
question. When the Bill was before 
your Lordships’ Committee it was com- 
petent for that Committee to have made 
any modification of the principle they 
wished, and that Committee would have 
had the advantage, not possessed by the 
proposed Joint Committee, of discussing 
the matter in a practical light and in a 
particular case rather than at large, as is 
proposed. If it is within the ability and 
competence of your Lordships in Com- 
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mittee to lay down for all cases and 
circumstances the proper conditions 
under which betterment proposals should 
be allowed, surely it was equally com- 
petent for the Committee to whom the 
Bill was referred to lay down the con- 
ditions under which they should have been 
allowed in a particular case. Therefore, 
to grant the proposed Committee would, 
to my mind, be the strongest condemna- 
tion of the course taken by your Lord- 
ships in refusing to consider the particular 
proposal which has been made or what 
modifications ought to have Leen made in 
it, because it was open to the Committee 
to have modified it in any manner they 
chose. ButI cannot help thinking there 
would be very great danger in the action 
of a Committee of this description. I 
quite agree with what has been said, that 
the experiment should not be tried in the 
ease of a particular body as a corpus 
vilum. I do not understand that to be a 
proposal at all, but that Parliament is 
much more likely to deal wisely with the 
question if it is dealt with in the first 
instance practically, and in relation to a 
particular case, instead of at once 
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attempting to lay down conditions to be 


applicable to all cases, There are 
Statutes which are now incorporated in 
all Private Acts ; but how did they come 
into existence ? Not by the inquiries of 
a Committee, but by experience gained 
in particular cases. By proceeding by 
the light of experience an equitable 
result—the result which your Lordships 
propose—is much more likely to 
be arrived at than by attempting 
to lay down general rules upon which, 
in all conditions and under all cireum- 
stances, this principle of betterment 
should be dealt with. 

Lorpv HALSBURY: My Lords, I 
cannot help thinking that my noble and 
learned Friend hardly appreciates the 
principle he has been supporting. Your 
Lordships are asked to appoint a 
Committee to inquire into a new 
principle which you are introducing 
for the first time into taxation 
without telling Overseers how they shall 
impose it by the rating of property. 
There is no difficulty in laying down 
rules for that purpose, though their appli- 
cation in particular cases may be diffi- 
cult. That is all that we contend. But 
here you are introducing a new principle 
of taxation entirely, leaving it absolutely 
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in the discretion of some unknown 
person—I do not care whether he is 
ascertained or not for this purpose—my 
objection goes to leaving it to anybody 
but the Legislature to say what taxation 
shall be imposed. The objection I have 
felt—and it is an objection to which the 
noble and learned Lord did not refer—is 
to your establishing a principle of .this 
sort. The fallacy in using this term 
“betterment ” has been abundantly shown 
in this discussion. If you are going to 
fix upon a particular person or loculity, 
and say that person or locality shall be 
taxed as somebody else shall hereafter 
determine in proportion to the increase in 
value of their property from public im- 
provements, you have established two 
principles: first, that he is to pay at 
present for something which is to exist 
in the future ; and, secondly, that not the 
Legislature but somebody else shall have 
the power to fix the taxation. Supposing 
the betterment principle were adopted 
to-morrow, and your surveyor appointed, 
within what limits of proximity would 
he exercise his discretion? The ques- 
tion of proximity is merely a question of 
degree. Is he to determine for some 
10 or 15 years hence what area of im- 
provement will be established by the 
expenditure of public money ? That is 
left entirely at large. Surely the Legis- 
lature should determine within what 
limits of inquiry the arbitrator is to go. 
It seems to me that objection has not 
been answered. The objection is not to 
trying a particular case only ; you may 
try a particular case upon an ascertained 
principle with success; but here the 
principle itself is to be tried, and you are 
to leave it to an arbitrator to determine 
within what limits property or a street 
which is very near the improvement is to 
be assessed, and how far he may con- 
sider in the future, not in the present, 
that neighbourhood will be improved. 
That seems to me to be a matter which 
ought to be seriously inquired into. 
Then, again, there is another principle 
which I have not observed has been re- 
ferred to—namely, compensation for 
depreciation of property in these cases. 
The Bill which came up to your Lord- 
ships certainly did not recognise that 
principle at all. If by the action of the 
Public Authorities a neighbourhood is 
improved in value and the owners 
of property in that neighbourhood 
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are therefore to be taxed in ex- 
cess of their ordinary rates, it seems 
to me to follow that where something 
is done which depreciates the value of 
property ina neighbourhood there should 
be a claim for compensation, and that 
something should be paid by the public. 
That also is one of the things which 
should be considered. Where you are 
considering the appreciation of property 
you ought to consider depreciation, and 
the compensation payable to those who 
for the sake of the public benefit have had 
their property depreciated in value. The 
proposed Joint Committee would con- 
sider within what limits the principle 
might be adopted in legislation, and it 
seems to me that the inquiry would be 
very useful for certain purposes, even 
if it were not conclusive either upon 
your Lordships’ or upon the other House 
of Parliament. 


On question ? their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 35 ; Not-Contents 20. 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the Commons to communicate this 
Resolution and desire their concur- 
rence. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : There 
is, I think, no Business before us 
which will require the House to meet 
again until next Thursday. It is there- 
fore proposed that the Standing Com- 
mittee, to whom the Savings Banks Bill 
has already been referred, should meet on 
Tuesday, but that the House should 
adjourn until Thursday next. 


Tue MarqueEss or SALISBURY: I 
am quite agreeable to the proposal of the 
noble Earl, but I wish to say that, as 
matters are going on, I may take some 
opportunity of inviting his confidence as 
to the future conduct of Public Busi- 
ness. I have no douvt he will give it 
readily. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I can 
assure the noble Marquess that I have 
not the least desire to trouble the House 
unnecessarily. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
Message from the Commons to ac- 
quaint this House that they have 
appointed a Select Committee of Six 


{24 NovemBer 1893} 
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Members to join with the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by their Lordships, as 
mentioned in their Lordships’ Message of 
the 17th November, to consider the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. 


Service. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Thursday next.—(The Marquess of 
Ripon.) (No. 281.) 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [u.1.] 

Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order): Some agreed to ; 
some agreed to, with Amendments ; one 
disagreed to, and an Amendment made 
in lieu thereof ; some disagreed to; and 
a Committee appointed to prepare Reasons 
to be offered to the Commons for the 
Lords disagreeing to some of their 
Amendments : the Committee. to meet 
forthwith. 

Report from Committee of the 
Reasons to be offered to the Commons 
for the Lords disagreeing to certain of 
their Amendments, read, and agreed to ; 
and a Message sent to the Commons to 
return the Bill with the Lords’ Amend- 
ments to the Commons’ Amendments, 
and Reasons. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday 
next. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Third 

Reading, read, and discharged. 
House adjourned at ten minutes before 


Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 24th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 
DONEGAL MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
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whether his attention has been called to 
the frequent delay of the mails between 
Strabane and the Town of Donegal and 
the western parts of Donegal ; whether 
the delay arises from local causes or 
otherwise ; and if any steps can be taken to 
secure more punctual delivery in future ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham,E.): Iam 
aware that there have been several recent 
failures of junction resulting in delay 
to the mails for the Town of Donegal, 
and that the arrangements for serving 
West Donegal by railway which com- 
menced on the Ist of October have not 
proved so advantageous as was expected. 
The failures of junction arise from loss of 
time on the line between Portadown and 
Derry, on which a number of connections 
have to be maintained, and which is 
worked under the difficulties attendant 
upon a single line of railway. But the 
Department is in communication with the 
Railway Company, and all that is 


possible is being done to improve matters. 
In regard to the West Donegal Service, 
the existing arrangements, though not 
altogether free from drawback, will, it is 
believed, provide against a class of delays 


during the winter season which under the 
former arrangements were unavoidable. 


CRIME IN GLASGOW. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he or his deputes are aware that, owing 
to the great amount of criminal work in 
Glasgow, a large proportion of the investi- 
gations there regarding sudden deaths 
and criminal cases is conducted by clerks 
who hold no Crown appointment and are 
not under Civil Service Regulations, 
but are appointed by the Procurator 
Fiscal, and are paid salaries ranging from 
£70 to £130 per annum, the average 
salary being less than that paid to the 
police officers who make the preliminary 
inquiries ; whether this practice of em- 
ployiag clerks to perform such work has 
existed in Glasgow for a considerable 
number of years; whether the present 
staff have performed their duties 
efficiently ; and, if so, whether he will 
cause them to be officially recognised and 
to be more adequately remunerated ; 
and whether, during the year 1892, the 
cases inquired into by the precognition 
clerks were 1,248, and by the Procurator 
Fiscal and his two deputes 332 ? 


Mr. Macartney 


{COMMONS} 
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*THoe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
answer the first and second paragraphs of 
the question generally in the affirmative, 
but I am not able to state how the 
salaries of the Procurator Fiscal’s clerks 
compare with those of the police officers, 
With reference to the third paragraph, I 
am informed that the present staff are 
thoroughly efficient. The question of 
their official recognition and their remu- 
neration does not rest with me. The 
former, at all events, is part of a much 
larger question, As regards the fourth 
paragraph, I understand that the actual 
number of cases of death, accident, and 
unexplained fires, investigated in the Pro- 
curator Fiscal’s Office (and nearly all of 
which were reported to the Crown 
Agent), from Ist January to 31st De- 
cember, 1892, was 1,152, and that of 
these 891 were investigated by clerks, 
while 261 investigations (being those of 
a graver character) were made by the 
Procurator Fiscal personally and_ his 
deputes. Of course, these were in addi- 
tion to many other duties of a highly 
responsible character which devolve upon 
the Procurator Fiscal, and which he 
discharges most efficiently. 


THE ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government are able to state 
the result of the representations which 
have been made with regard to various 
prisoners sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment and exile in May last at 
Angora ; and whether those representa- 
tions have resulted in the release of any 
Christian political prisoners from the 
prisons of St. Jean d’Acre, Aleppo, 
Konieh, Cherum, and Cesarea, and the 
fortresses in Rhodes, Tripoli, in Barbary 
and Arabia, since the rescue of Professors 
Thoumaian and Kayayan ? ’ 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): As my hon. Friend is aware, 
several of the prisoners sentenced in May 
last obtained a mitigation of their sen- 
tences in July. Other cases have 
lately been brought to the notice of the 
Grand Vizier, who promised that they 
should be carefully considered. A few 
of these have been released or acquitted, 
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but, as I informed my hon. Friend in 
August, Her Majesty’s Government could 
not interfere on behalf of the prisoners at 
the places he mentions without having 
strong evidence of their innocence. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
Is the hon. Baronet aware that there are 
2,000 Christian prisoners in Turkish 
prisons ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot give the 
exact number; but whatever they may 
be, it is impossible for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to interfere without having 
strong evidence of their innocence. 


REMOVAL OF PAUPERS IN-INCLEMENT 
WEATHER. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been called to the circumstances attend- 
ing the removal of Elijah Warne, aged 
90, and Ann Warne, his wife, aged 85, 
from Worlingworth, in the Hoxne Union, 
to the workhouse at Eye, a distance of 
seven miles, on a cold day, in an open 
tumbril, the journey occupying three 
hours; whether he is aware that both 
Elijah Warne and his wife have since 
then died, and that at the coroner's 
inquest held on the 11th instant the jury 
accompanied their verdict on the death of 
the man with a rider to the effect that the 
relieving officer was decidedly to blame 
for removing the deceased without any 
authority from the doctor that day, and 
that removal in an open tumbril was not 
& proper way to remove an old man a dis- 
tance of seven miles, and that they 
thought an attendant ought to accompany 
a pauper under such circumstances ; 
whether -he is aware that on the 18th 
instant, at the inquest held on the body 
of the woman, the jury added to their 
verdict a rider that they wished to 
record their indignation at the great care- 
lessness and lack of judgment shown by 
the relieving officer; also their opinion 
that the Hoxne Board of Guardians 
should issue such instructions to their 
officials as would prevent such a scandal ; 
whether any Poor Law Orders are in 
force dealing with the subject of re- 
movals; and whether, pending the 
reform of the Boards of Guardians 
themselves, the Local Government Board 
will issue such instructions as will lead 
the Boards of Guardians to prevent such 
practices ? 


{24 NovemBeEr 1893} 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tat LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local 
Government Board have received a copy 
of the depositions taken by the coroner 
at the inquest in the cases referred to, 
and the facts appear to be as stated in 
the question. At present, it appears to 
the Board that the arrangements as 
regards the removal were most unsatis- 
factory, and they have requested the 
Guardians to call upon the relieving 
officer to furnish an explanation in 
writing of his conduct in the matter, and 
forward this to the Board, together with 
their observations, after their meeting on 
Monday next. The Board will then con- 
sider whether it is advisable that an 
official inquiry should be held into all the 
circumstances of the case. The Board 
have not laid down any Rules as to the 
mode in which the removal of persons to 
the workhouse should be carried out. 
They hold that the relieving officer is 
strictly responsible for making proper 
arrangements as regards conveyance, 
attendance, and otherwise when a person 
is removed to the workhouse under his 
directions, andif there is any question as 
to the fitness of the person to be removed 
he should obtain a certificate of the 
medical officer. Looking to the various 
circumstances in different cases, as to 
distance, physical condition of the person, 
and the state of the weather, it does not 
seem practicable for the Board to lay 
down specific Rules applicable to all 
cases. 


THE IRISH CATTLE TRADE, 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been drawn to the condition in which 
large numbers of cattle have recently 
been landed at Liverpool by steamers 
arriving from Ireland, and that owing to 
the injuries which the cattle had received 
there was considerable delay in getting 
them removed from the landing stage, 
while large numbers were uufit to be 
moved and had to be slaughtered there ; 
whether he is aware that many of them 
had their legs broken and others were 
gored to death ; and whether he willcon- 
sider the expediency of framing more 
stringent Regulations for the conveyance 
of cattle from Ireland ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Saffron Walden) : I have caused special 
inquiry to be made into the distressing 
circumstances to which my hon. Friend 
refers, and the Reports which I have re- 
ceived go to show that they were due to 
the exceptionally heavy weather we have 
recently experienced, and that their 
occurrence would not have been pre- 
vented by any more stringent Regulations 
than those at present in force. The 
matter will continue to engage my 
attention, and if there is any reason to 
suppose that the vessels or their fittings 
were defective I shall, of course, com- 
municate with the owners and the Local 
Authority. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE COOTE- 
HILL UNION. 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that representations for cottages 
under the Labourers Acts have been 


lodged with the Guardians of Cootehill 
Union within the last two years, but 


that the Guardians have refused to act ; 
whether he is further aware that the 
existing houses have been condemned as 
insanitary ; whether a Petition from 10 
of the labourers has been received by the 
Local Government Board over two 
months ago, asking for an inquiry under 
the provisions of the amended Act ; and 
whether the Local Government Board 
propose to order an inquiry ; if so, will 
he state when ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Representations have, as 
stated, been made to the Guardians of 
this Union, and they appear to have sent 
them to the sanitary officers for report as 
to the condition of the dwellings at pre- 
sent occupied by the applicants. The 
Local Government Board have received 
the Memorial referred to, and are now in 
correspondence with the Guardians on 
the subject. At present, it is premature 
to say whether the Local Government 
Board will consider it necessary to hold 
an Inquiry, but the matter will receive 
their special attention. 


SECTARIAN OUTRAGES AT MOYRUS. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


{COMMONS} 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, on the 14th instant, the 
Mission boat, of about 13 tons, and her 
dingey were taken from the mooring 
place at Moyrus, County Galway, and 
sunk and destroyed ; whether compensa- 
tion is being sought for malicious injury ; 
and if, in view of this recurrence of out- 
rage in the locality, he will consider the 
advisability of establishing a police hut 
at Moyrus ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is true that the 
two boats referred to have disappeared, 
though it is not yet clear what became of 
them, and it is hoped the result of further 
inquiry will show that they were not 
maliciously destroyed. Compensation to 
the amount of £100 will, I am informed, 
be claimed. The question of the estab- 
lishment of a police station at the place 
mentioned is engaging the attention of 
the local responsible authorities. 


THE LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—RE- 
FIXING OF JUDICIAL RENTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in view of the 
fact that many of the judicial leases, 
under the Land Act of 1881, will shortly 
expire, necessitating the refixing of the 
rents, he will consent to the appointment 
of a Select Committee next Session to 
inquire into the working of the Fair Rent 
Clauses of the Act, and the principles 
upon which the Land Commission has 
proceeded, especially in regard to the 
question of tenants’ improvements ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In this question, 
which is an important one, the hon. 
Member talks of the judicial leases 
“shortly expiring.” I must point out to 
him that no originating notice for a 
rehearing or refixing of a judicial rent 
can be lodged until August, 1895, at 
the earliest, and that a further statutory 
term cannot commence until the expire- 
tion of 12 months from that date. 
The important circumstance men- 
tioned in the question has for 
some time engaged my careful con- 
sideration, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion that it 
will be proper for me to propose to the 
House at the beginning of next Session 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
on the subject, but with a somewhat 
wider Order of Reference than that indi- 
cated in the question. We think that 
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the beginning of a second statutory term 
might very conveniently, and with ad- 
vantage to the House, be preceded by 
the collection of information as to the 
principles upon which the Act has been 
administered hitherto. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I had no 
intention of indicating any form of Refe- 
rence in my question. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider the pro- 
priety of including in the scope of the 
Inquiry, not only the Fair Rent Clauses 
of the Act of 1881, but also the Rent 
Fixing Clauses of the Act of 1887; and 
will he make known before the close of 
the present Session the terms of Refer- 
ence to the Select Committee, in order 
that we may consult our constituents ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I fully appreciate 
my hon. Friend’s suggestion that the 
Inquiry would be incomplete unless it 
covered the Rent Fixing Clauses of the 
Act of 1887 and other recent rent legis- 
lation. That point was entirely in my 
mind, There is no reason that I know 


of why the Order and terms of Reference 
should not be placed in the hands of hon. 
Members before the end of the present 


Session. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: Will the Refer- 
ence be so framed as to include in the 
Inquiry the large number of cases ex- 
cluded by legal decisions from the bene- 
fits of the Act of 1881, although they 
were intended to be so excluded ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think I 
had better go into details as to the terms 
of Reference. 


DEATH FROM EXPOSURE NEAR 
STOURBRIDGE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the following occurrence :-— 
The body of a man, since identified as 
William Hall, a glassmaker, was found 
yesterday morning in Nagers Fields, 
near Brierly Hill, Stourbridge. He had 
evidently perished from exposure during 
the bitterly cold night. His clothing 
was clogged with ice, and his hands had 
been torn in an apparent effort to get 
over some barbed wire fencing, on which 
blood stains were found; and whether 
he can take any steps to compel means 
to be taken by the Local Authorities to 
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prevent such an accident occurring from 
the use of barbed wire ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: I have no infor- 
mation of the particular case referred to, 
but, as the hon. Member is aware, an 
Act of this Session enables Local 
Authorities to take proceedings to re- 
quire the removal of barbed wire which 
may probably be injurious to persons 
using the highway. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, however, have no power to 
give any instructions to the Local 
Authorities in the matter, or to enforce 
action by them under that Act. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Ought it 
not to have been possible for the Local 
Authorities to have discovered this poor 
man before he died. Can the hon. 
Gentleman say why this man was 
allowed to be out all night before he was 
found ? 

Str W. FOSTER: I really cannot 
say. 


COLONEL O’CALLAGHAN AND. HIS 
TENANTS, 

Mr. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Scariff Board of 
Poor Law Guardians, on the 16th in- 
stant, with reference to the evictions on 
the estate of Colonel J. O'Callaghan, in 
County Clare, in which the Guardians 
solemnly protest against the action of the 
landlord in casting upon the ratepayers 
the cost of maintaining and keeping from 
starvation the tenants whom he has 
evicted, and implore the attention of the 
Government to the matter; whether he 
is aware that the rents on this estate 
were reduced by the Land Commission 
by almost one-half ; whether the judicial 
rents still remain above the Government 
valuation ; if in Ulster the judicial rents 
are, as a rule, considerably below the 
Government valuation; and whether 
under the circumstances, he will make 
some representation to the landlord, or 
take some steps for the protection of 
these tenants ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have seen the 
resolution referred to. The average 
reduction granted by the Land Commis- 
sioners to the tenants of this estate is 
stated to have been about 40 per cent., 
and the rents, which are all judicial, are 
still above the tenement valuation. It 
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would appear from the last Report of the 
Land Commissioners for the year ended 
August, 1891, which has been presented 
to Parliament, that the rents fixed in 
Ulster in that year were much below the 
valuations. It is not in my power to 
make any representation to the landlord ; 
but I am bound to say that, in the face of 
the transactions as reported to me, the 
action of the local agent was not al- 
together free from harshness. 


ANNUAL COST OF A BATTLESHIP. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty what is approximately the 
annual cost of a battleship being added 
to the Navy, if the ship be in commission, 
inclusive of repairs, &c ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suutrtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
annual cost of a battleship during com- 
mission is estimated to amount to about 
£50,000. This includes repairs, main- 
tenance, sea-stores, coals, pay, and 
victualling, &c. 


DERELICTS 1N THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he is aware of the fact 
that the United States Naval Depart- 
ment at Washington, on October 27, 
1893, wrote to Mr. Otto Jaffe, of the 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce, stating 
that the Department highly appreciates 
Mr. Jaffe’s efforts to bring about the co- 
operation of the British Government in 
the removal of derelicts, and that there 
was a joint resolution, now awaiting the 
action of the Congress, providing for this 
co-operation op the part of the United 
States ; and whether, in view of the fact 
of the Naval Authorities of the United 
States of America urging upon the 
English Government in so friendly a 
manner joint action upon so important a 
matter, the Admiralty will immediately 
consider the advisability of sending out 
a cruiser to concert with the Kearsage 
warship of the United States in blowing 
up the floating wrecks now in the Gulf 
Stream ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I fear that I can add nothing to the 
answers given on Monday and Tuesday 
by my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade. The Admiralty 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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have received no information from the 
United States Government on the sub- 
ject, and they are not prepared to divert 
a ship of war from her ordinary duties 
for the purpose of seeking derelicts. [| 
may mention that no record of a ship 
striking a derelict and receiving damage 
can be found at the Admiralty. 

Mr. MACDONA : May I remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that the papers 
report that another derelict —a Nor- 
wegian timber barque—is in the direct 
line of traffic between Liverpool and New 
York ? Is it not worth the while of the 
Admiralty to try and save lives which 
may be endangered by it ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is not a question of being worth while. 
It is a question of taking the ship away 
from other duties. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Is}the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the reason why 
there is no record of damage through 
derelicts is because nobody lives to tell 
the tale ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


DEFICIENCY OF TEACHERS FOR SMALL 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he has completed the inquiries, 
which he undertook earlier in the Session 
to make, as to an alleged large deficiency 
in the supply of teachers for small schools ; 
and, if so, whether he can commu- 
nicate to the House the result of such 
inquiries ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The inquiry undertaken 
has been completed, and I may briefly 
summarise the result by saying that 
about one-third of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors report that complaints of serious 
difficulty in this matter have come to 
their knowledge ; of the remainder, some 
have received no such complaints, while 
others mention a few instances due in 
large measure to exceptional causes. The 
principal reasons assigned are, first and 
most generally, lowness of salaries 
offered ; and, secondly, the desire for 
town life, and the loneliness and dulness 
of remote country districts. With re- 
gard to the first of these, I may mention 
that in upwards of 50 of 150 cases 
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which have been specially mentioned in 
these Reports, the teacher’s salary 
appears to have been less than £50 a year, 
and in nearly 40 others, between £50 
aud £60, It is also pointed out that the 
work of a single teacher ina small school, 
who has to prepare children of all 
standards in a number of subjects, is very 
exacting, and that there is a strong 
feeliug among teachers against under- 
taking outside duties in order to gain a 
slight increase of income. 


The Unemployed at 


NON-PAUPERISING WORK FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
Department contemplates taking any 
action, and, if so, of what kind, to 
previde work of a productive and non- 
pauperising kind for the great numbers of 
men and womer who are at present unable 
te find employment ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fewer, Wolverhampton, E.): On the 
30th of September a Cireular Letter was 
issued to all Sanitary Authorities re- 
minding them of the scarcity of employ- 
ment which exists in many parts of the 
country, and the prebability of this 
beeoming more general during the winter 
menths, and urging upon them the great 
importance of their proeeeding with the 
exceution of sanitary or improvement 
works which might be carried out at the 
time when there are numbers unem- 
ployed. In a number of cases the 
Board have received replies from the 
Local Authorities in London and the 
Proviuces stating that works are in 
progress, or will be expedited or provided 
if the necessity arises; whilst in others 
applications have been made for sanction 
to loans for the execution of works 
which will afford employment to persons 
out of work. The Local Government 
Board have no power themselves to under- 
take works, nor are they empowered to 
require the Local Authorities to carry out 
works. The Board have no control 
whatever in the matter, except when it is 
proposed that the cost of the works 
should be defrayed by means of loans. In 
such cases the sanction of the :Board 
to the borrowing is necessary, and the 
Board are most desirous of assisting the 
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Local Authorities as far as they possibly 
can. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.): 
May I ask the right hov. Gentleman 
whether some time ago he had an appli- 
cation from the Board of Guardians of 
Hackney for leave to purchase 50 acres 
of land under some older Acts, on which 
to set to work a number of the unem-- 
ployed. In what manner did he deal 
with the application ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir; I did 
not receive such an application. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : Arising 
out of that, I wish to have a clear and 
more definite answer as to whether, in 
the event of the Local Authorities not 
acting upon the suggestion in the Circular 
issued in November, 1892, and Septem- 
ber, 1893, it is without the power of the 
Local Government Board to compel such 
bodies to set works in operation ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board have no power what- 
ever. Our power is simply one of re- 
commendation and advice. If Local 
Authorities refuse—ard I am sorry to 
say in one or two cases they have, and 
perhaps not in the most courteous terms, 
refused—to take any notice of the recom- 
mendations of the Local Government 
Board, we have no power to interfere. 
We have already made a suggestion. I 
am bound to say that in a large number 
of cases, especially in the constituency in 
that part of London which my hon, 
Friend represents, satisfactory replies 
have been receive], and large public 
works are being carried out in various 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, S.): 
Did the Circular issued by the right hon. 
Gentleman apply to Ireland ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 


jurisdiction in Ireland. 


I have no 


THE UNEMPLOYED AT PASSAGE WEST. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland has he received a 
copy of a resolution of the Cork Board 
of Guardians calling attention to the 
lamentable condition of the unemployed 
operatives and labourers at Passage 
West, and pressing that further works 
should be instituted as the only means 
of averting widespead destitution and 
starvation during the winter; has the 
Irish Local Government Board taken 
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steps similar to those taken by the Local 
Government Board in England to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed in such 
emergencies ; and, having regard to the 
capabilities of the Passage West Ship- 
building Yard for producing work of the 
highest class, will he advise the Con- 
gested Districts Board to obtain tenders 
from the Passage Company for the con- 
struction of any fishing boats about to be 
ordered under their auspices in connection 
with the deep-sea fisheries on the Western 
Coast ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A copy of the 
resolution referred to, which was adopted 
by the Guardians on the 16th instant, 
has been forwarded to me, and the matter 
is now engaging the attention of the 
Local Government Board. The Con- 
gested Districts Board do not at present 
contemplate getting boats built directly 
out of their own funds. Loans are, how- 
ever, made to fishermen in congested 
districts to enable them to purchase 
boats, and these boats are, as a rule, con- 
structed by builders living in or near the 
congested districts. My hon. Friend 


will agree with me that it would be un- 


wise to take any steps which might be 
calculated to injure an industry within 
these districts. 


Mr. SEXTON: Have the Irish 
Local Government Board concerned 
themselves at all about the condition of 
the unemployed. Is that not a question 
outside their duties ? Have they power 
to issue such a Circular as has been sent 
out by the English Local Government 
Board ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
not been drawn to that point, but I will 
make inquiry. 


MANNING THE NAVY. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty what number of men would 
be available for the Service of the Royal 
Navy in time of war; how many men 
would be required to man existing ships 
and for other purposes ; and what reserve 
of men would remain to supply the 
casualties of war ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
My hon. Friend will find on pages 6 to 
13 of the Navy Estimates the numbers 
available for the Royal Navy in time of 
war. It is not desirable, in the interests 


Mr. W. O’Brien 
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of the Public Service, to give the further 
details asked in the question. 


MISS ANNABELLA HUBERT’S 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Petitions of Miss 
Annabella Hubert, of Arichat, Cape 
Breton (more especially of one dated 
15th June, and printed in the Appendix 
to the 16th Report on Public Petitions 
for this Session) have received the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, if so, whether it would be possible to 
grant the Petitioner any relief, as against 
the action stated to have been taken by 
certain inhabitants of Cape Breton ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The matter to which the Petitions refer 
is not one coming within the province of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but copies 
of the Petitions have been sent to the 
Governor General of Canada, for the 
consideration of his Ministers, with a 
request to be furnished with a Report 
on the case. The reply has not yet been 
received, 


THE CHEAP TRAINS (LONDON) BILL. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he will state in what manner 
the position has altered (as stated by him 
in a letter addressed to the hon. Member 
for Dulwich, and published in The Times 
of Saturday, 18th November) since the 
Second Reading of the Cheap Trains 
(London) Bill ; and whether he proposes 
to appoint a Select Committee, in ac- 
cordance with his own proposal and the 
decision of the House of Commons of 
22nd February ? 

*TuHe PRESIDENT or tozE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunbeE 1a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Cheap Trains Bill took 
place on the 22nd of February. On the 
2nd of May the London County Council 
furnished the Board of Trade with the 
further Report of the Public Health and 
Housing. Committee of that body, and 
asked the Board to convene a Conference 
of members of the Council and the 
Managers of Railways having termini 
in the Metropolis. A meeting took place 
on the 28th of June, under the presi- 
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dency of Sir Courtenay Boyle, and four 
important resolutions were adopted: (1.) 
Workmen’s tickets to be available for 
the return journey after 12 noon by any 
train, subject to special exceptions. (2.) 
Conditions of issue to be conspicuously 
advertised. (3.) Daily tickets to be issued 
in addition to weekly tickets. (4.) Rail- 
way Companies to consider system of 
grouping fares for varying distances up 
to 12 miles from terminus. It was agreed 
that the Conference should meet again 
when the Managers were prepared with 
a scheme under this head. I do not 
think, therefore, that any useful purpose 
would be served by appointing a Com- 
mittee at present, but I will give the 
matter my best consideration next Ses- 
sion ; and I hope that the hon. Member 
for Dulwich, whose illness we much 
regret, will then be able to take part in 
the consideration of a question in which 
he is so much interested. 


HALL-—MARKING. 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade whether 
all silver plate manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, whether for home sale or for 


exportation, must be of the stanlard 
quality of 925-1000ths, and every article 
must be hall-marked ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 


expediency of so altering the hall- 
marking laws as to permit silversmiths 
to manufacture goods without the com- 
pulsory obligation of hall-markings, in 
order to enable them to compete in those 
markets of the world in which neither 
the British standard nor the hall-mark are 
desired ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The law re- 
quires that silver-plate exposed for sale 
or exported from, or into, this country, 
should, with certain exceptions, be hall- 
marked, and should be one of the two 
standard qualities Y59-1000ths and 
925-1000ths. I can make uo promise as 
to introduce a Bill for the abolition of 
compulsory hall-marking. I understand 
that such a measure would be unaccept- 
able to the great majority of the trade. 

*Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
Do I understand the right hon. Gentleman 
will bring in no Bill to alter the present 
system without a preliminary inquiry by 
a Select Committee or some other body ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certaivly. 
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ALLEGED RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 
IN IRISH WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to acase reported in the Dublin Daily 
Express, of the 2lst November, con- 
cerning a Protestant pauper woman, aged 
104 years, whose faculties have been 
decaying during the past six weeks, and 
who, jlying at the point of death, was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church 
by Dr. Langan, Administrator of St. 
Mary’s, Athlone ; whether he is aware 
that it was stated in a letter read before 
the Board ‘of Guardians on Saturday, 
from the Rev. Dr. Campbell, that the old 
woman had often bitterly complained of 
what she had to endure in the work- 
house, and was anxious to be removed 
from it; and what protection to their 
religious convictions will be afforded to 
poor people whose circumstances compel 
them to seek the shelter of the work- 
houses in Ireland? In putting the 
question, I wish to point out that no 
doubt, on the principle of “the better 
the day the better the deed,” this trans- 
action took place on the anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The attention of 
the Local Government Board has been 
drawn to this matter, and they have in- 
structed their Inspector to make inquiry 
into the circumstances. The Board of 
Guardians at their last meeting appointed 
a committee to consider the question of 
providing separate accommodation for 
sick Protestant inmates, and the In- 
spector will confer with this committee 
and see what can be done in the matter. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Has the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell’s letter been sent to the 
Local Government Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes; they have it 
fully under their notice. 


THE BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board when the Report of 
the Bovine Tuberculosis Commissioners 
may be expected, or can a date be fixcd 
for its publication ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have made 
inquiry, and am informed by the Com- 
missioners that the whole of the experi- 
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mental investigations are concluded ; that 
the Reports of two of the Sub-Com- 
missioners are printed, and that the 
Report of the third Sub-Commissioner 
will probably be finished in a few days. 
Immediately on its completion the 
Commission will meet to draft the final 
Report, which it is confidently expected 
will be issued next month. 

Mr. FIELD: Is this a definite 
promise on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Report will be 
issued next month ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
power to make such a promise. I 
can only tell the House what the Com- 
missioners say. 


RATES UNDER THE IRISH EDUCATION 
ACT. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that, 
although the Corporation of Dublin is 
willing to work the Compulsory Clauses 
of the Irish Education Act, it has been 
advised that the rate by which the 
expenses are to be discharged, and 
described in the Act as local rate, is an 
insufficient definition to enable the Cor- 
poration to levy any rate for the purposes 
of the Act, and has also been advised this 
defect can only be remedied by an Act 
of Parliament ; whether the Corporation, 
or any other body, communicated the 
terms of this legal opinion to the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland, or to the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and when 
was the opinion first communicated ; 
whether the difficulty of which the 
Dublin Corporation has been advised 
affects all other or any, and, if so, what 
other, cities and towns; whether, as 
the compulsory attendance provisions of 
the Act will come into operation on the 
Ist January, 1894, he will promote a 
Bill during this Session of Parliament 
to remedy this defect ; whether, in case 
any Local Authority should neglect to 
work the Act, is it the intention of the 
Commissioners of National Education 
forthwith, after the Ist of January, to 
appoint School Attendance Committees, 
and see that the Act is carried into 
effect ; whether, if so, in what way do 
the Commissioners intend to raise the 
funds necessary for the expenses of such 
School Attendance Committee; and 
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whether the Commissioners of the Irish 
Government have obtained any legal 
opinion for their guidance on the point 
raised by the legal advisers of the 
Dublin Corporation ; and, if so, what is 
the nature of such opinion ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am aware that 
legal advice has been given to the 
Corporation of Dublin to the effect 
mentioned. It is true they communicated 
on the subject to the National Board of 
Education. The Board have communi- 
cated with me, and the matter is now 
under the consideration of the Irish Law 
Officers. I suspect that it will be 
necessary to introduce a short amending 
Bill. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that the Government will take such 
measures as are necessary to enable the 
Compulsory Clauses of the Act to be put 
into operation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
have said. 

In reply to Mr. SExton, 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the whole of 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown had not yet been received. 


Government Auditors. 


That is what I 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUDITORS, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Local Government 
Board auditors, Ireland, are permitted to 
act as Directors of Public Companies, or 
auditors of same; and whether, if that 
be not lawful, steps will be taken to 
prevent this being done ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that they 
communicated to their auditors the 
Treasury Rule on the subject of the 
acceptance of Directorships of Public 
Companies, and that it has not come to 
the Board’s knowledge that any of their 
officers have failed to comply with the 
Rule. Some of the auditors, with the 
Board’s permission, audit the accounts of 
Light Railways, Harbour Boards, and 
other Public Boards, but the Board are 
not aware that any of them act as auditors 
of Public Commercial Companies. 

Mr. FIELD: If I give the right 
hon. Gentleman private information in 
regard to the practice of certain gentle- 
men, will he put a stop to it ? 

Mr. J. MURLEY : I will, of course, 
attend to any information that is given 
me on the subject. 
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The Kumpam 


FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS, 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether any 
classification of foreign immigrants is 
made hy the Board of Trade; if so, 
under what heads the classification is 
arranged ; and whether he will at once 
make public the results shown ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I can only refer 
the hon. Member to my answer of the 
20th of November, in which I replied to 
a question framed in almost similar terms. 
We have no other classification than that 
which I then described, and if the hon. 
Member will call at the Board of Trade, 
the Commercial Department will be 
happy to show him the Reports in our 
possession. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the campaign in Mata- 
beleland, and the present position of 
King Lobengula ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The following 
telegram was received at the Colonial 
Office from Sir Henry Loch last night :— 

“Colonel Goold-Adams reports, 18th No- 
vember, that the reconnoitring party under 
Major Forbes found that Lobengula had been, 
on 15th November, about 20 miles to the North 
of old Imyati, that he was moving towards the 
Pamabula forest, and that nearly all his regiments 
had deserted him and dispersed. Major Forbes 
was still following him, and hoped to overtake 
him. None of the Matabele proper had so far 
made any overtures to surrender, but they only 
required the example of some leading men to 
do so.” 

Sir H. Loch adds that, in view of infor- 
mation now before him, he regards the 
Matabele power to be eutirely broken. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) ACT. 
* Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade in how mavy eases action has 
been taken under the powers conferred 
upon the Board by the Railway Servants 
{Hours of Labour) Act; and in how 
many cases has such action resulted in 
the reduction of the number of hours 
worked by railway servants ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: The Circular of 
the Board of Trade was issued on the 
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19th of September, and replied to by Sir 
H. Oakley on behalf of the Railway 
Association on the 11th of this month; 
the inquiry of my hon. Friend is, there- 
fore, somewhat premature. The Board 
are dealing with all the cases in which 
representations of excessive hours have 
been made to them ; but the negotiations 
with the Railway Companies are not 
complete. I hope that in manv cases 
the companies will deal satisfactorily 
with complaints without compelling a 
resort on the part of the Board to the 
ultimate powers of the Act. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the advisability of 
calling upon the different Railway Com- 
panies to forward Schedules of the present 
working hours ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think that 
would be too much to call upon the com- 
panies todo. But whenever we have a 
complaint we ask for and are supplied 
with these Schedules showing the hours 
upon that particular part of the line. No 
doubt the Act will be brought into 
practical operation. 


Festival. 


THE KUMPAM FESTIVAL. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreigu Affairs whether his 
attention has been drawn to a paragraph 
from Trincomalee, that appeared recently 
in a Colombo newspaper, in which it was 
stated that the Kumpam festival of the 
Hindoos had just been held ; that some 
of the devotees had iron hooks inserted 
into the flesh of their backs, and were 
pulled with a rope by another in the 
fashion of a driver ; that the ground was 
covered by the blood from a_ great 
sacrifice of slaughtered animals ; and that 
these proceedings were for the purpose of 
driving away evil spirits; whether he 
has also been informed of the further 
statement in the paragraph that, for the 
observance of this festival, a special 
public holiday was granted by Govern- 
ment on the recommendation of Mr. 
Nevill, the late assistant Government 
Agent; and what action the Foreign 
Office proposes to take with reference to 
the sanction of these barbarous pro- 
ceedings by the Government authorities 
of Ceylon ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: My hon. Friend 
has asked me to answer this question. 
My attention has not been drawn to the 
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newspaper statements referred to ; but if 
my hon. Friend will give me the date 
and name of the newspaper to which he 
alludes the Governor of Ceylon will be 
asked for a Report on the subject. 


BOARDS OF GUARTIANS AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he has received a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the 
English Land Restoration League, en- 
closing a Memorial from the Secretaries 
of the Agricultural Labourers’ Unions, 
suggesting that Acts of Parliament con- 
ferring powers on Boards of Guardians 
for providing work for the unemployed 
should be put in force; and whether he 
will state to the House what reply he has 
made thereto ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have re- 
ceived a communication from.the Secre- 
tary of the English Land Restoration 
League enclosing Memorials from Se- 
cretaries of Agricultural Labourers’ 
Unions, and the subject is receiving the 
consideration of the Poor Law Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board. 
I am informed that up to the present 
time there has been no case in which a 
Board of Guardians have submitted a 
scheme for the hiring of land for the pur- 
pose of their employing the poor at wages. 
If any application should be received by 
the Board they will consider whether it 
is necessary to issue any Rules or Regu- 
lations for the purpose of controlling or 
regulating the proceedings of the 
Guardians in the matter. There is, how- 
ever, no power under which Guardians 
can borrow money for this purpose, and 
if any such power were to be conferred 
legislation would be necessary. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: Has not the 
right hon. Gentleman refused to receive 
a deputation appointed by a conference 
of Boards of Guardians in the East End 
to submit a scheme. Why did he refuse 
to receive it ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I received a 
communication from a number of persons 
who were individual members of Boards 
of Guardians, but not from Boards of 
Guardians. Any application should be 
made in the form officially prescribed. 
And when one has been made the Local 
Government Board will consider if it is 
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necessary to issue any rules on the 
subject. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman receive au applica- 
tion from a Board of Guardians relative 
to a contemplated purchase of land, 
and did he not discourage any such 
action ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot say 
I discouraged it. I had private letters 
which I cannot treat as official docu- 
ments. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: In consequence 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman I shall, at 
the close of the Questions, ask leave to 
move the Adjournment of the House. 


POISONING BY CARBOLIC ACID. 

Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
if he is aware that since February, 1892, 
to November, 1893, there have been 230 
deaths due to the taking of carbolic acid, 
174 of which were suicidal and 56 acci- 
dental ; whether, in view of the alarming 
increase of suicides from the fact of 
earbolic acid being sold in retail so 
cheaply, the Government will place car- 
bolic acid under the Pharmacy Act, and 
only allow it to be sold by chemists in 
such small quantities as is the case of 
arsenic and prussic acid, &e., so that 
there may be greater restrictions placed 
upon its sale in small quantities ; whether, 
with a view of bringing public attention 
to bear upon this matter, he will instruct 
coroners in certifying the cause of suicides 
to certify the name of the poison which 
caused the suicidal or accidental death in 
each case ; and whether he will order a 
Return of the number of deaths caused 
by carbolic acid during the last five years 
to be placed upou the Table of the 
House ? 

Sir W. FOSTER : I have no informa- 
tion as to the number of deaths due to the 
taking of carbolic acid between February, 
1892, and November, 1893, except that 
which the hon. Member has been good 
enough to furnish. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no jurisdiction with 
regard to the articles which are to be 
deemed poisons for the purpose of the 
Pharmacy Act, 1868. Additions to the 
articles specified in the Schedule may 
from time to time be made by resolution 
of the Pharmaceutical Society, with the 
approval of the Privy Council, and the 
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Board will bring the matter under the 
attention of that Society. The Board 
have no jurisdiction with regard to 
coroners, and are not empowered to issue 
any such instructions as the hon, Member 
suggests. As regards the Return, I have 
been in communication with the Registrar 
General, and I understand that the parti- 
culars cannot at present be furnished for 
a later period than 1891. If the hon. 
Member moves for a Return for the five 
years from 1887 to 1891 it will be 
granted. 


Imprisonment for 


BECHUANALAND MAIL RATES, 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
is aware that the charge for letters from 
this country to Bechuanaland is 2}d., and 
from Bechuanaland to this country 4d., 
and, similarly, the charge for parcels out- 
ward is 6d. and homeward Is. 3d. ; and, 
if this be the case, will he take steps to 
equalise the outward and homeward 
journey in each case by reducing the 
homeward to the figures of the outward 
charge ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Iamaware of the 
difference between the outward and the 
homeward letter rates; but the outward 
parcel rate is ls. 3d., not 6d. ; and it is 
believed that the homeward rate is the 
same. The Postal Service of South 
Africa is not under my control; and I 
may add that Bechuanaland is not in- 
cluded within the Postal Union. It 


would be contrary to the policy of Her | 


Government to put any 


Majesty’s 


pressure upon the Colonial Authorities | 


to reduce homewurd postage rates to the 
level of the outward rates. 


THE BODYKE EVICTIONS, 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork Co., N.E.): 1 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the recent 
series of evictions at Bodyke, County 
Clare; whether he is aware that the 
rents in all cases were largely in excess 
of the Poor Law valuation, and that the 
tenants complained of being unable to 
pay the rents owing to the refusal of 
the landlord to continue the reductions 
which were allowed from 1888 to 1891, 
and ,the continuance of the low prices 
of agricultural produce; is it a fact 
that the Sub-Sheriff and his party of 
bailiffs were accompanied by a body of 
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}more than 100 armed policemen under 
the command of four police officers ; and, 
if so, why was this large force of con- 
stabulary drafted into the district ; and 
whether the Irish Government have the 
power to charge private individuals a 
certain sum per head for the services of 
constables when requisitioned in large 
numbers, as is done by the authorities in 
London and other parts of Great 
Britain; and, if they had not such 
power, will he consider the propriety of 
introducing legislation with a view to 
acquire it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In the nine cases 
in which ejectment proceedings were re- 
cently taken on this estate the rents 
were, as stated, largely in excess of the 
Poor Law valuations. As regards the 








inability of the tenants to pay rent, it 
appears that from 1887 to 1891 they 
were allowed abatements ranging from 
25 to 325 per cent. on their judicial 
rents, and that in 1892 these abatements 
were refused, the landlord demanding 
from all tenants the judicial rents. The 
Sub-Sheriff was protected by a force 
cousisting of four officers and 100 men ; 
‘this large force was considered by the 
local responsible authorities to be abso- 
| lutely necessary for the preservation of 
‘the peace. It was supplied entirely 
'from the county, and no charge will 
| therefore fall on the country in respect of 
'itsemployment. The police are required 
to afford protection to the Sheriff and 
others in the execution of the law, and 
neither in this country nor in Ireland 
is there any means of charging the cost 
of the police so employed to an indivi- 
| dual or individuals as suggested. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
on this notorious estate abatements of 
/rent were refused immediately after the 
last General Election, although they 
| had been allowed for three years pre- 
| viously ? 
| Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot exactly 
| fix the time, but the fact is as stated, 
I believe. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTEMPT OF 
COURT IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been called 
to the case of John O'Connell, of Glouna- 
laugha, King Williamstown, County 
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Cork, who was evicted in 1890, and who 
was sent to prison over five months ago 
for contempt of Court by Judge Monroe 
on the ground that he built and occupied 
a hut on the evicted farm ; and whether, 
as the hut has long since been removed, 
he will communicate with the learned 
Judge with a view to ordering this man’s 
immediate release ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts appear 
to be as stated, though I am informed 
that the hut has not been removed or 
interfered with. The discharge of pri- 
soners in coutempt cases is always dealt 
with by the Judge who makes the order 
of committal, and is not a matter in which 
the Executive can interfere. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Seeing that a 
Judge can inflict any fine or term of im- 
prisonment for contempt of Court, will the 
right hon. Gentleman bring in a Bill to 
modify these powers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a very 
large question, and I think we have 
enough work on hand at present. 


TRADE COUNCILS BILL. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the hon. and 
learned Member for North Hackney 
whether, looking to the fact that Trade 
Councils exist in London and the great 
cities, and in many other towns, at the 
present time, he will be good enough to 
explain, either before or on the Motion 
for leave to introduce, the intention of 
his proposed Bill to make provision for 
the establishment of Trade Councils ? 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: The Bill pro- 
ceeds on the lines of the Mining Boards 
Bill introduced earlier in the Session. It 
provides for the establishment of Trade 
Councils, consisting of equal numbers of 
employers and workmen, and proposes to 
give them powers to deal with trade dis- 
putes, hours of labour, insurance for acci- 
dents, the unemployed, and other matters. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: District by dis- 
trict, or over the whole country ? 

Mr. BOUSFIELD : Both. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: Has the hon. 
Member considered whether the title 
“Trade Council” will not lead to con- 
fusion in view of the Trade Councils 
already existing ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
hon. Baronet can ask that question when 
the Motion for leave to introduce the 
Bil! is made. 


Mr. Flynn 
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the Government. 


TRAINING SHIPS FOR THE ROYAL 
NAVY. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what is the total number of boys for 
whom there is accommodation upon the 
existing training ships for the Royal 
Navy ; and what is the number of boys 
voted by Parliament for the present 
year ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There is accommodation in existing train- 
ing ships for 5,706 boys. On page 6 of 
the Navy Estimates are to be found the 
numbers voted by Parliament, namely— 
Boys under training, 3,700, and boys 
available for sea service, 4,594; total, 
8,204. 


ILLNESS ON TRAINING SHIPS. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he will give a Return showing 
the number of cases of death or invaliding 
on Her Majesty's training ships during 
the past two years, specifying the cause 
of death and the nature of illness in each 
case ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Annual Report on the Health of the 
Navy is in print and will be in the hands 
of Members very shortly. If my hon. 
Friend will examine it, he will find that 
information is given on the subject of 
his question. To prepare a_ special 
Return would necessitate a considerable 
amount of clerical labour. Perhaps he 
will confer with me if, after seeing the 
Blue Book, he desires anything further. 


THE NAVAL POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): Ibeg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, with reference to the assurance 
given by him that neither the House nor 
the country need entertain, in the exist- 
ing cireumstances, the smallest appre- 
hension as to the maintenance of the dis- 
tinct naval supremacy of Great Britain, 
and having regard to the time which 
must necessarily intervene between the 
laying down a plan of shipbuilding 
operations and carrying it out, his assur- 
ance may be understood to apply to the 
immediate future as well as to the present, 
in view of the rate of progress of building 
ships of war now obtaining in this and 
other countries ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gtapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : The question 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
evidently, I think, founded upon certain 
assumptions as to the necessary interval 
between the adoption and the execution 
of any plan of shipbuilding. I under- 
stand from the Admiralty that arrange- 
ments for the reduction of that time as 
far as possible have been engaging the 
attention of the Admiralty. Therefore, 
when the Navy Estimates are explained 
to the House, it will be found that fur- 
ther shipbuilding will be begun at an 
early date, and, together with this, fresh 
provision for avoiding delays in pushing 
to completion the work which has | 
already been ordered. These facts | 
enable me to assert to the House that 
when I spoke of maintaining—I said the | 
naval supremacy, but I conveyed what | 
I think is the idea chiefly intended in 
another phrase perhaps more appropriate 
—the relative naval strength of this 
country, I referred to the future, without 
any exception or distinction between | 
immediate and remote, as well as to the 
present time. 





SUGGESTED ROYAL RESIDENCE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask | 
the First Lord of the Treasury if Her 
Majesty’s Government have considered 
the desirability of recommending the 
purchase, in Ireland, of a suitable resi- | 
dence for H.R.H. the Duke of York ; | 
and whether he is prepared to urge for- | 
ward a matter of so much importance ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have not at pre- 
* sent in contemplation such a plan as the 
question indicates. At the same time, I 
hope I shall not be m'sunderstood in saying | 
that, for Her Majesty’s Government are | 
of opinion that it is a matter of great, 
and indeed of national, importance that 
the best relatious should be established 
between the Royal Family and the people 
of Ireland. 


MAGISTRATES AND THE IRISH 
NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a report of a 


| ter 
‘adopted), the attention of the Lord 


| proceedings referred to. 
| Mr. Butterly are both Town Justices of 
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reported in The Drogheda Independent 


of November 4; whether he is aware 
that Mr. Butterly, who moved the adop- 
tion of a resolution originally passed by 
the Monasterboice Branch, I.N.F., and 
published in The Drogheda Independent 
on October 21, is a Magistrate ; whether 
his attention has been called to a resolu- 
tion moved at the same meeting, in which 
a Mr. Chambers was named and held up 
to execration, as a purchaser of certain 
agricultural produce; whether he 
aware that the Mayor who presided at 
this meeting is a Magistrate; and 
whether, having regard to the charac- 
of the resolutions (moved and 


Unemployed. 


is 


Chancellor of Ireland has been called to 
the conduct of these gentlemen on this 
occasion ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen an 
extract from the newspapers mentioned 
which purports to give an account of the 


The Mayor and 


Drogheda, and were, I may observe, both 
recommended by Lord Massereene, the 
Lieutenant of the County. The papers 


| have been sent to the Lord Chancellor, 


with the view of his considering what 
action, if any, should be taken in the 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
THe UNEMPLOYED. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE, Member for the 
Southern Division of West Ham, rose in 
his place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, “ the 
widespread destitution among large 
masses of the working class, due to so 
many being out of employment, and to 
the inadequacy of the measures adopted 
for dealing therewith ;” but the pleasure 
of the House not having been signified, 
Mr. Speaker called on those Members 
who supported the Motion to rise in 
their places, and less than 40 Members 
but more than 10 having accordingly 
risen, 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, that a Division be taken in 
accordance with the Standing Order. 


Question put, “ That leave be given to 





meeting of the Corporation of Drogheda 
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move, That this House do now adjourn.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 44 ; Noes 
142.—(Division List, No. 331.) 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : I trust the un- 
employed will now take the matter into 
their own hands. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I did not quite 
catch what the hon. Member said, but he 
must abide by the decision of the House. 


TRADE COUNCILS BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD moved that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to make pro- 
vision for the establishment of Trade 
Councils. He said, he was desirous to 
meet as far as he could the views of the 
right hon. Member forthe Forest of Dean ; 
but he could not find any other title to 
suit the Bill, and he did not think that 
practically any difficulty would arise, be- 
cause there would be no confusion where 
the name “ Trade Council” had a terri- 
torial appellation put to it, as in the case 
of the Durham Trades Council. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make provision for the establishment of Trade 
Councils.”— (Vr. Bousfield.) 

*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton) said, he joined the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean in 
appealing to the hon. Member to find 
another title for this Bill. There was 
no probability of the Bill passing, 
but, if there were, it would lead to 
great confusion. Trade Councils had 
been in existence 40 years, and they 
did not want any State encourage- 
ment; they were perfectly capable of 
taking care of themselves. There was 
searcely a large town in the United 
Kingdom in which there was not a 
Trade Council already established. 
What the object of the hon. Member 
could be in proposing that Trade Coun- 
ceils should be established by law when 
they were already in existence in nearly 
every large town he failed to understand. 
It was because he believed that a Bill 
of this kind would lead toa great deal 
of confusion in the public mind, and 
would cause dissatisfaction among the 
industrial classes, that he felt it his duty 
to oppose the introduction of it, unless 
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the hon. Member would try to find some 
other title for the Bill. 


Other hon. Members having risen to 
address the House, 


Mr. SPEAKER said, I agreed to 
permit a short speech in favour of the 
Bill and another against it; and both 
having been made, I now proceed to put 
the Question. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bous- 
field, Sir A. Scoble, Mr. Stewart Wallace, Mr. 
Kearley, and Mr. Whiteley. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 
471.] 


[Bill 


ORDER OF THE DAY, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.- (No. 274.) 


comMITTEE. [ Progress, 22nd November. } 
SIXTH NIGHT. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2 (Parish meetings.) 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved, in page 2, line 18, after “* but,” to 
insert “the expenses of a poll.” He 
had endeavoured to show the other day 
that it was unjust to lay down a scale of 
expenditure, for the parish meeting at all 
events. The expenses of those meetings 
would be in most cases very petty, and 
he believed that the effect of laying down 
a scale of expenditure would be, in the 
great majority of cases, to tend to increase 
the expenditure rather than to lower it. 
A scale must always provide for the 
maximum amount of expenses, but, as 
they all knew, when a maximum was 
once laid down, it became the usual 
amount that was charged. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.): I accept 
the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, after the word “but,” to insert the 
words “expenses of a poll.”—(Mr. H. 
Hobhouse.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
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*Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
moved— 
In page 2, line 19, to leave out “ County 


Council, or in default of that Council,” and in- 
sert “ parish meeting, or in default of the parish 
meeting.” 

The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that the parish meeting should 
frame the scale of expenses at parish 
elections. There was some objection to 
the parish meeting framing the scale of 
fees for its own election, but he did not 
think that objection came from the Go- 
vernment side of the House. They had 
heard on several occasions that the agri- 
cultural population was not capable of 
transacting public business. The present 
agricultural labourers, at all events, were 
wise in their generatiou, for they had 
placed a Liberal Government in Office, 
and they expected that they would be 
assisted in their parish work by the Go- 
vernment. It seemed to him that the 
Bill itself showed that the parish meet- 
ing was a wholely competent body for 
the purpose of framing its own scale of 
fees. In the first place, the Bill gave 
power to the parish meeting of appoint- 
ing its own Overseer, but there was no 
demand on the part of the County 
Council to fix the seale of fees or remu- 
neration to Overseers. Again, the Bill 
said that the parish meeting should 
appoint its own returning officer, and he 
could not understand why, if the parish 
meeting was capable of choosing a re- 
turning officer, it could not also decide 
the fees that should be given to that 
officer. The Parish Council acted as a 
body under the command of the parish 
meeting, and there was nothing in the 
Bill to limit the power of the parish 
itself to give what salaries or emoluments 
they liked to the officers appointed to 
carry out the work. Again, there was 
a power of acquiring land, and there was 
nothing in the Bill to limit the parish in 
the fees they paid to lawyers for the 
transfer of land. ‘Then it seemed to be 
a new departure that the County Council 
should have the power of fixing these 
fees, because the Parish Council had the 
power of carrying out the adopted Acts. 
There were certain elections to be carried 
out under the adopted Acts, and in these 
cases they found that the Churchwar- 
dens were the persons authorised to 
carry out the elections of the officers. 
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This power had been exercised for so 
long that he could not understand why 
there should be an interference with it 
now on the part of the County Council 
in the fixing of the scale. It seemed to 
him almost an insult to the large parishes 
to say that they were not capable of fix- 
ing their own scale of fees for them- 
selves in the case of election officers, 
and, as regarded the small parishes, they 
ought to bave an opportunity now of 
being educated in those duties of citizen- 
ship which now, happily, were part 
of the education of the young, introduced 
by his right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council. If it should be 
found difficult for the parish meeting to 
carry out the elections, the better way 
would be for the Local Government 
Board to issue certain directions which 
could be given through the Overseers. 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon), rising to a point of Order, said, 
he did not think the hon. Member knew 
what the Amendment was. It was 
simply the expenses of the poll, whereas 
the hon. Member was dealing with a 
great number of expenses which were 
utterly foreign to the subject of the 
Amendment. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would keep to the point. 


*Mr. FULLER said, he was discussing 
the framing of a scale of expenses for the 
taking of the poll, and he thought the 
parish meeting should do that, as he did 
not see how the County Council could 
frame the expenses in an equitable way. 
The difference of rateable value in the 
several parishes was such as to make it 
next to impossible. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland), rising to 
a point of Order, asked the Chairman 
whether it was not a fact that the only 
power the County Council was to have 
was to frame a scale for the expenses of 
the poll. If that were so, he submitted 
that all reference to expenses and to the 
rateability of parishes had nothing to do 
with the question. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : That is so. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 19, to leave out the words 
“County Council, or in default of that 
Council,” and insert the words ‘‘ parish meet- 
ing, or in default of the parish meeting.”— 
(Mr, Fuller.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
propcesed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Amend- 
ment has, been altered so as to confine it 
entirely to the expense of the poll, and 
what is the cheapest and best way of 
framing a scale. I think it is the desire 
of everybody that the scale should be as 
economical as possible. My idea was 
that we would be more likely to get 
the cheapest scale from the County 
Council. Idonot wish it myself; but if 
the Committee wishes it, I am prepared 
to insert the words—* with the consent 
of the Local Government Board.” [ Cries 
of “No!” ] Iam quite prepared to trust 
the County Councils. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) said, he thought his right hon. 
Friend under-estimated the importance 
of the Amendment. It should be re- 
membered that a large number of 
parishes were extremely poor, and under 
the proceedings of the Parish Councils he 
took it that there would be a great num- 
ber of polls. He believed that the parish 
meetings would do the business much 
more economically. In France a great 
deal of that kind of work was done 
gratuitously, and it was quite probable 
that that would prove to be the case in 
parishes in this country. 

Mr. STOREY said, his right how. 
Friend had not noticed the form of 
the Bill. The words were that the scale 
was “not to exceed.” The object was 
that the County Council should fix the 
scale, so as to secure moderation, but the 
earrying of it out would be in the hands 
of the parish meeting. 

Mr. WHARTON said, he was quite 
sure that the parish meetings would be 
in good hands if they entrusted their 
economics tothe County Council. He was 
a returning officer himself to a County 
Council, and he could tell the Committee 
that the first election was conducted on 
the Sheriff’s scale, and the second on 
their own, the latter costing half the 
amount. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would stand by the words of 
the clause. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 


said, that, though, as a rule, he was 


Local Government 


a supporter of the County Council, 
yet on this particular point his 
sympathies were rather with his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Wilt- 
shire. There was a considerable differ- 
ence between the County Council com- 
mittee drawing the scale for its own 
elections, and drawing the scale in the 
ease of these parishes. They would 
have to lay down a scale which would 
have to be a maximum scale, suitable to 
the large parishes. The expenses could 
not always follow the exact limits of 
population, though they might to some 
extent. In the case of the small parishes, 
with the number of polls they would 
have under this Bill, he thought it was 
essential that they should be allowed to 
conduct them as simply and cheaply as 
possible, and he confessed that he feared 
many of them would be misled by a 
scale laid down by a higher authority 
—a seale which, if it was to be one 
hitherto laid down by County Councils, 
must be laid down on a_ professional 
basis, which would not suit the humble 
circumstances of a small parish. He 
thought the Government would be well 
advised if between this and Clause 35 
they devised some scheme for a less ex- 
pensive kind of poll than that laid down. 
The Government might well consider 
whether it would not be wiser in the in- 
terests of economy to allow: the parish 
meeting, in the first instance, or the 

Parish Council, when it was created, to 
lay down a scale which should have the 
consent of the County Council. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill. He could not share the fears of his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, nor 
could he understand upon what they 
were based. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland had pointed out that what 
was proposed was that the maximum 
scale should be fixed by the County 
Council. If parishes were desirous, as 
he had no doubt they would be, that 
their expenses should be on the lowest 
possible scale, there would be nothing to 
prevent them from doing the work gratui- 
tously. He believed himself that a great 
deal of the administration of this paro- 
chial business would be done voluntarily 
by the people. He thought there would 
be no difficulty in getting the unpaid 
assistance of people resident in the 
parish, and he did not think that the 
mere fact that the County Council 


should fix a scale would affect the matter 
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at all. It was unquestionably desirable 
that there should be uniformity in the 
practice. If they had different parishes 
adopting totally different rates, he did not 
think the result would be good adminis- 
tration. The County Council could be 
well trusted in the matter. He hoped 
the Government would be supported in 
standing by this provision. 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) said, 
he hoped the hon. Member for Wiltshire 
would persist in his Amendment, other- 
wise great risk would be incurred 
of extravagance. With regard to 
the seale by the County Coun- 
cil, at first the uncontested elections of 
the Somersetshire County Council the 
amount was fixed at eleven guineas, and 
was subsequently only reduced to seven 
guineas, whereas in the County of Lin- 
colnshire, he was informed that now an 
uncontested election only cost a guinea. 
It would not be right to allow the 
County Council to fix the maximum with- 
out the consent of the parish meeting. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he must also urge the hon. 
Gentleman to persist in his Amendment, as 
he believed itto be a sound and proper 
one. The authorities responsible for the 
Bill had refused to give the parish 
meeting liberty, even as regarded its 
own hours of meeting. He certainly 
thought it should have a small amount of 
liberty given it. They did not require 
uniformity in matters of this kind. It 
was not necessary that the machinery 
should be uniform as regarded large and 
small parishes. Therefore, he thought 
the parish meeting ought to be allowed 
to fix its own maximum scale. Having 
accepted the last Amendment they had 
decided that they had got to this: that 
the expenses were not to exceed a 
certain limit. There was no limit put. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The words are 
that the expenses incidental to the parish 
meeting are to fixed by the parish meeting. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
surely, of all things incidental to the 
parish meeting, the poll was the most 
important. If it was reasonable to leave 
the ordinary expenses of the parish 
meeting and the incidental expenses to 
the meeting itself, it was surely proper 
and necessary that that should include 
the poll. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: This is a 
point which is not of first-rate iimport- 
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ance. The pros and cons have been 
clearly stated, and I think we may now 
take the opinion of the Committee upon 
it in order to clear the ground. 

Mr. HENEAGE GreatGrimsby)said, 
he did not agree with the clause as it now 
stood, nor entirely with the Amendment. 
But he thought that they ought not to 
have that uniformity which some Mem- 
bers were so anxious for. It was totally 
absurd that the expenses of a poll in the 
case of parishes of from 500 to 1,000 
electors and of parishes where there were 
only 20 or 30 electors should be the 
same, and, therefore, he thought that the 
smaller parishes ought to be allowed to 
fix the amount of the expenditure they 
wanted to incur. He suggested that the 
words should run— 

“The parish meeting, or, in default thereof 

by the County Council.” 
He did not wish the matter to go before 
the Local Government Board, and he 
thought his proposal would be a very fair 
compromise. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved an 
Amendment, in line 19, to leave out the 
words after the first word “ Council” to 
the end of the sub-section. He said his 
object here, as well as elsewhere, was to 
get rid of the over-riding influence of 
the Local Government Board. If they 
were going to give further liberty to the 
parishes they should keep the Local 
Government Board out of the business 
altogether. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 19, to leave out from the first 
“Council” to end of sub-section.—(.Vr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, the words 
were simply inserted as a precaution. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 2, line 20, at end, insert —“‘In every 
parish not having a Parish Council the parish 
meeting shall be a body corporate by the name 
of the parish assembly, with the addition of the 
name of the parish, and shall have perpetual 
succession, and may hold land for the purposes 
of their powers and duties without licence in 
mortmain, and any act of the parish assembly 
may be signified by an instrument executed at 
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a meeting of the parish assembly under the 
hands, or, if an instrument under seal is re- 
quired, under the hands and seals of the chair- 
aa and two other members of the assem- 

y. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think the 
proper place for this Amendment, which is 
a very important one, should be on Clause 
18, which deals with the whole question of 
the powers of the parish meeting, and if 
the hon. Baronet would postpone it 
until then it would be very convenient, 
and would give the Government an 
opportunity of considering the matter. 

Sir R. PAGET said, that in accord- 
ance with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion he would postpone this 
matter until they reached Clause 18. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, he had no doubt the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman would apply to 
him also, he having an Amendment down. 
But he should not like to allow the 
matter to pass without asking a further 
question of the President of the Local 
Government Board. The structure of 
the Bill had been much changed since the 
beginuing in this respect : At first there 
was to be a network of Parish Councils 
Kither each 


covering the whole country. 
parish was to have a Council or it was 
to be grouped with another parish which 


wus to have one. Of course, there 
would not be a network of Parish 
Councils covering the whole country, and 
he submitted that before they parted with 
this clause they should have from the 
right hon. Gentleman a clearer statement 
of what he proposed should be the go- 
vernment in those parishes where there 
would be no Parish Councils. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will put the 
Amendments down, and they will appear 
on the Paper to-morrow. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said, the Amend- 
ment which he had put down covered 
certain of the ground of the last Amend- 
ment, but it also suggested that all the 
powers, duties, and liabilities which a 
Parish Council would have, if it had been 
established and had come into office, 
should vest in the parish meeting, and 
that upon a Parish Council being estab- 
lished it should be the successor of the 
parish meeting, and thereupon all the 
powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
parish meeting should then vest in the 
Parish Council, which should be con- 
sidered in law as being the same person. 


Sir R. Paget 
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That was one solution—to let the parish 
meeting be in fact, though not in name, 
the Parish Council until a Parish Council 
was established, and thus let the Parish 
Council be the successor. He had put 
down his Amendment, not dogmatically, 
but suggestively ; and although the right 
hon. Gentleman had put down Amend- 
ments, he thought he should let them know 
before they passed Clause 2, which dealt 
with the parish meeting, what was the 
general nature of his scheme for dealing 
with the government of parishes where 
no Parish Council was established, and 
where for many years it might not be 
established. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER did not think 
that course would be conducive to public 
convenience or the economy of time, as 
it would raise another Debate on these 
points. He had carried out all the obli- 
gations he had entered into with the 
House, but it would not be fair until the 
whole scheme was before the Committee 
to discuss the question. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean), who had the following 
Amendment on the Paper :— 

In page 2, line 22, at end, add,—* (8) The 
provisions of this section, but not the pro- 
visions of the First Schedule to this Act, shall 
apply to common vestries of parishes in urban 
districts as well as to parish meetings for rural 
parishes,” 
said, he did not propose to move it ; but 
it might be convenient if the President of 
the Local Government Board would state 
what he proposed to do with these com- 
mon Vestries. The reason he did not 
propose to move the Amendment here 
was because it would be more convenient 
to deal together with common Vestries 
and select Vestries. There were select 
Vestries under Hobhouse’s Act and 
select Vestries by custom. The latter 
varied very much amongst themselves. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I rise to Order. There is no Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The right hon. 
Baronet is entitled to move his Amend- 
ment formally. 

Sir C. W. DILKE : I move it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Before that takes 
place 1 understand that for the con- 
venience of the Committee the right hon. 
Baronet is asking a question of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government. If the 
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Amendment is seriously moved I must 
say that, in my opinion, at this stage of 
the Bill it is out of Order. 


Sir C. W. DILKE : I beg to give 
notice that I shall bring up a new clause 
to deal with select and special Vestries 
unless my right hon. Friend intends to do 
so. Perhaps it would be convenient if 
he would tell us. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said the ques- 
tion would arise on a later clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Constitution of Parish 
Council). ; 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) rose to 
move the following Amendment :— 
In page 2, line 23, after “shall,” insert “ be 


chosen from among the parochial electors of 
that parish only, and shall.” 


Hesaid, that on the Amendment he moved 
two or three evenings ago the President 
of the Local Government Board was 
good enough to say that when they 
reached the constitution of the Parish 
Council he might be able to make some 
concession to them with regard to the 
universal admission of outsiders into the 
Parish Council which at present existed 
under the Bill. Several of his hon. 
Friends had got Amendments on the 
Paper to some extent, though not in 
principle, differing from his. His object 
in moving this Amendment was not so 
much to tie down the electorate for the 
Parish Council to the actual electors of 
any one parish, but to recognise that the 
Parish Council should consist of men 
who really were interested in the locality. 
Of course, if any other Amendment would 
carry out that proposal better he should 
be perfectly willing to withdraw in its 
favour, but he thought they must main- 
tain the principle that these Parish 
Councils ought to be manned by men 
who had a distinct interest in the locality. 
Under the Bill as it stood it was quite 
possible that the whole of any Parish 
Council should be elected from men 
coming from London, and it would be 
quite possible, too, for these men 
so elected to choose an outsider as 
Chairman. It was against that principle 
he objected. He would go so far as to 
say they ought not to have the right of 
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choosing a Chairman outside their body 
altogether, but that was a subject for a 
separate Amendment. There were strong 
reasons why the Bill as it stood should 
be objected to, because these villages, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
England, differed from one another almost 
as much as adjoining estates differed 
from one another. A man from Dorset- 
shire who came on to a Parish Council 
in Staffordshire would be utterly at sea, 
and would know nothing whatever of the 
particular locality for which he was 
legislating. There was only one reason 
he saw in favour of his own Amendment 
as against the Amendment of the Mem- 
ber for Salford or the right hon. Member 
for Bordesley. He limited his Amend- 
ment to the electors of the parish, and 
in favour of that particular proposal he 
pointed to the fact that it ensured taxa- 
tion and representation going together. 
If they took people from outside—even 
from adjoining parishes—they need not 
have any connection with the village for 
which the Parish Council had been 
established, and they would, therefore, 
be representing a parish for which they 
paid no taxation whatever. Another 


reason why he should like to see this or 


a similar Amendment carried was that 
it seemed to argue great distrust of the 
labourer that they should require the 
assistance of an outsider from London or 
anywhere else to come to advocate his 
cause in the Parish Council. He could 
not see that it was either in the interest 
of the landowner or of the farmer that 
this outsider should be brought in, so 
that it must clearly be in the interest of 
the agricultural labourer. But was he 
not capable of taking care of himself ? 
It showed a distrust of the agricultural 
labourer, which, he was sorry to say, had 
run too much throughout many clauses of 
this Bill. They had been afraid to trust 
him with the hours of the parish meeting, 
with the particular form of government, 
but they had made no provision for the 
hour suppose he was to be on the Parish 
Council, and now they had proposals in 
the Bill which apparently assumed he 
was not fit to legislate for himself, and 
must have outsiders to assist him. Some 
Amendment such as he proposed ought 
to be adopted so as to keep these local 
affairs in the hands of local people, who 
knew the wants of the locality. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 23, after the word “ shall,” 
to insert the words “ be chosen from among the 
parochial electors of that parish cnly, and shall.” 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. W. DILKE observed that this 
question was fully discussed in 1870 during 
the Debates on the Education Act. He re- 
membered Mr. Forster coming down to the 
House and, although he was not looked 
upon as an extreme Liberal, making a 
strong defence indeed of the democratic 
principle of the choice of the elector 
being unlimited and absolutely free, and 
that view prevailed, and that matter was 
left to Rules to be made by the Educa- 
tion Department with an expression of 
the strong opinion of Mr. Forster that 
the choice should be as wide as possible. 
All the difficulties which the hon. 
Member had pointed out might possibly 
occur under the Bill as it stood could 
equally occur under the School Board 
system, but they never had occurred. 
The hon. Member for Preston suggested 
that it would be possible for a district to 
choose an outsider or to choose the whole 
of the Parish Council from London. It 
would be possible for any School Board 
for a rural or urban district to do so, but 
it had never done so yet. Practically, the 
working of the system was to give a free 
choice to the elector to choose whomsoever 
he thought was best qualified to serve 
him. He thought the principle laid down 
in the Bill was far more defensible than 
any other, and if his right hon. Friend 
had been willing to defend that principle 
adopted in the Bill in the same way as 
Mr. Forster defended that principle from 
attack against every portion of the 
House of Commons—and succeeded in 
carrying that view in the Education Act 
—he should have supported his right 
hon. Friend. But he heard the other 
day words fall from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman which made him conclude that on 
this point he was willing to defer to the re- 
presentations made to him from different 
parts of the country ; therefore, he feared 
it was too late to press the general view 
in favour of the Bill as it now stood. 
As practical men, what they had to con- 
sider was what alternative they should 
adopt. He was bound to say that 
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amongst the various alternatives—all of 
which greatly limited the choice or the 
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freedom of the local elector—he should 
prefer residence in the parish, or the 
neighbourhood of the parish, to a strict 
qualification of an electorate within the 
parish itself. The more democratic view 
was to give more choice to the elector, 
and if they were to limit him absolutely 
to the electors of a parish in some rare 
cases they might shut him out from 
choosing for the Parish Council some 
person in whom he had great confidence 
and whom he would like to have ap- 
pointed, and to his mind they would gain 
nothing by the limitation. In 99 cases 
out of 100 persons who would be actually 
chosen would be electors in the parish, 
but the one-hundreth case was the one 
where they left the door open, and where 
aman who was not an elector of the parish 
might be a very desirable man to elect 
on the Parish Council. They had de- 
cided that small parishes were not to be 
grouped without their consent, and that 
meant practically that some of them 
would not be grouped. The smaller the 
parishes they had the more certain it was 
there would be a difficulty with regard to 
obtaining people, and the more necessary 
it was to give freedom of choice in this 
respect. He knew a small parish which 
was likely to have a Parish Council, 
although it was not certain it would 
receive one. If it should receive one he 
was bound to say there was one man who 
lived in an adjoining parish, but who 
had considerable connection with the 
parish which would have the Council, 
who probably would be one of the best 
members that could possibly be found in 
that body. Therefore, he should prefer 
residence, in the wider sense, to include 
the neighbourhood instead of actual re- 
sidence within the narrow limits of the 
parish. He would mention another matter 
which would show that difficulties would 
arise if they limited very closely the 
choice within parochial boundaries. In 
the case of al] parishes which had been 
dealt with under the Divided Parishes 
Act from time to time, they had the 
parochial charities of the parish now 
belonging to people who lived in other 
parishes. In oue particular case he had 
in mind the parish now had a limited 
population. It was, 20 years ago, before 
the Divided Parishes Act, ten times as 
populous as it was at the present time, but 
being in a great number of pieces the 
whole of these pieces had been detached 
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from it and added to larger parishes. 
But under the Divided Parishes Act the 
inhabitants of a small parish were not 
the only pérsons who were entitled to 
the charities of that parish, the persons 
living in neighbouring parishes to which 
parts of that parish had been added 
being entitled to participate in the 
charities. That fact had given a very 
close connection indeed in parochial 
government between two or other neigh- 
bouring parishes. He did not believe 
these parishes would be grouped ; most 
of them were fairly large, and would 
have Parish Councils. But it was in 
that particular case that the gentleman 
who was the manager of the parish 
charities, and did not live in the parish, 
should be capable of being elected. He 
had mentioned that particular case as the 
type of many cases which might arise in 
ditferent parts of the country, and he 
would press for the widest extension of 
the principle of election that could be 
given in the Bill. If they were driven 
from the principle in the Bill itself he 
hoped residence in the neighbourhood 
might be chosen. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I do not 
know why it should be considered a 
democratic principle that persons having 
nothing whatever to do with the affairs 
of a place should be entitled to govern 
it. That appears to me to be absolutely 
contrary, so far as I understand them, to 
the true principles of democracy, but the 
right hon. Baronet is a greater authority 
on that point than I am. Iam glad to 
understand, from what fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board the other 
day, that he is practically prepared to 
accept the suggestion of my hon. Friend 
behind me. ‘The point which appears to 
be a question of doubt, and which was 
raised by the right hon. Baronet, is 
whether a person residing in the parish, 
or residing just outside the parish in the 
adjoining parish, but who is not himself 
or herself an elector of the parish, should 
be qualified as a Parochial Councillor ? 
It appears to me the simpler and easier 
thing to do would be what my hon. 
Friend behiud me proposes—namely, to 
confine the right of election to the 
electors themselves. But if it is 
necessary for any purpose—which I 
confess I do not understand—to go 
beyond that, I really fail to see why 
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a person residing out of the parish and 
not having any interest in the parish 
qualifying him to be an elector should be 
any more entitled to be a Parochial 
Councillor in a rural parish in England 
than if he lived in London and had an 
interest there. I think the right to 
election ought, at any rate, to be confined 
to those connected with the parish 
itself. I believe that view is widely and 
generally entertained—quite apart from 
political opinion or anything of the kind 
—in all rural parishes. They do not like 
interference trom outside. They are 
quite as jealous, perhaps more so, of 
neighbouring parishes to themselves than 
they are to any other part of the country. 
They want to manage their own affairs 
themselves. It was that this Bill, I 
imagined, was intended to promote, and I 
hope the right hon, Gentleman may be 
able to accept the Amendment of my 
hon, Friend. 

Mr. CHANNING 
ton, thought the President 
of _ the Local Government Board 
was well advised in surrendering 
this portion of the Bill, and he had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to devise a good solution of the 
question raised. He thought, from his 
experience of rural villages, that what 
had fallen from the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite was the prevalent opinion in 
villages and parishes. He would point 
out one omission in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Preston—that was, 
he did not refer to any grouped parishes 
at all, and he was quite sure, from what 
he knew, that there would be a certain 
number of grouped parishes in spite of 
the past discussions in the House ; there- 
fore, it would be necessary, in case the 
Amendment were adopted, that some 
words should be introduced to cover the 
ease of grouped parishes. What would 
meet the general view of County Mem- 
bers on his side of the House would 
largely be the adoption of the principle 
of residence, and also the principle of the 
parochial elector. For his part, he 
thought the most equitable solution would 
be to confine it to the resident parochial 
electors, and they might go so far with 
advantage as to include not only the 
parish itself or the grouped parishes, but 
also the adjoining parishes. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would offer 
them a solution which would meet their 
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views on a question on which he believed 
both sides of the House were practically 
agreed. 


Mr. HANBURY wished to point out 
that his Amendment did meet the case 
mentioned by the last speaker. In 
Clause 1 it was distinctly stated that 
grouped parishes would form a parish 
under this Bill. 


*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
expressed the hope that the President of 
the Local Government Board would not 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. Most of them were 
familiar with cases in the market towns 
and county districts where there were 
large numbers of owners owning little 
property in the villages around, who, if 
this limitation were adopted, would be dis- 
qualified from acting on the Parish Coun- 
cils of such villages. The term “ parochial 
electors” could not be improved, but if 
they attached the further condition that 
he must reside in the village, they would 
deprive many efficient men of the power 
of becoming Parish Councillors, 


Sir R. PAGET said, what they were 
endeavouring to do was to secure effi- 
cient and economic administration, and 
to get the residents and people of a parish 
interested in its welfare to come and meet 
together and take part in its affairs. 
That sound economical administration, 
he apprehended, would best be provided 
for by entrusting the duty of managing 
the affairs of the parish to those who 
had got a personal interest in the loca- 
lity. The Amendment embraced those 
who were most personally interested, 
and most likely to administer the affairs 
of the parish effectively and economi- 
cally. A good deal of stress had been 
laid on the individualities and antago- 
nism and rivalries of separate parishes. 
That was a very potent factor, and there 
was a very healthy rivalry among 
parishes. They ought to endeavour to 
maintain the parishes as a unit; the 
electors of the parish were those who 
would best represent it, and he did not 
think they could go wrong in accepting 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. H. L. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) desired to see the parish 
managing its own affairs through men 
who were not outsiders, but he did not 
think hon. Gentlemen had sufficiently 
taken into account the technicalities and 
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disqualifications of our Register. It 
seemed to him that it would be a dan- 
gerous thing to adopt the words pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Preston, 
and thus limit the choice to parochial 
electors only. There were lots of tech- 
nical objections raised to men being 
continued on the Register from year to 
year, on account of break of residence 
and other reasons ; and under the present 
system it took a man two years to get on 
to the Register. There might be men of 
all classes who might be disqualified by 
the words of the Amendment whom 
nobody would wish to see shut off the 
Parish Council. He would suggest they 
should insert the words “resident in the 
district.” He did not want to shut out 
men from adjoining parishes and those 
who would be disqualified from merely 
technical objections to being placed on 
the Register for the year. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) thought if the words “or the 
adjacent parish only” were added to 
the Amendment it would meet with the 
views of both sides. It would then read— 

“Shall be chosen from among the parochial 

electors of that parish or the adjacent parish 
only.” 
He felt himself that they might very 
well exclude the most desirable persons 
for the Chairman or Vice Chairman of 
the Parish Council by shutting out those 
who resided in the adjoining parish. 
He knew one geutleman who had hardly 
any property in the parish in which he 
resided, but in the adjoining parish he 
had a considerable number of houses, 
and would probably be selected as Chair- 
man or Vice Chairman of the Parish 
Council in this latter parish ; but if they 
did not put in the words he had now 
suggested, this gentleman would be 
shut out from the Parish Council. 
If the right hon. Gentleman agreed to 
his suggestion he thought it would meet 
the case. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
original intention of the Government 
was to follow the example of the School 
Board elections, which had worked witb 
perfect satisfaction in all parts of the 
Kingdom. The Government desired, of 
course, that the persons resident in the 
parish and paying the rates of the parish 
should be those who should represent the 
parish, In laying down such a rule they 
had to recognise the fact that their 
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electoral system was a complicated one, 
and also the fact that there were in many 
parishes many persons deeply interested 
in their prosperity, and eminently qualified 
to promote the well-being of their in- 
habitants, but who would ‘be disqualified 
if the qualification were confined simply 
to the electors. There were lodgers— 
single men and women—who would be 
able to render great service to the parishes 
where they lived. If the limit of qualifi- 
cation were restricted to electors only, 
all married women would be excluded 
from having any share in the affairs of 
the parish—a result which he would 
deplore. Another class of persons con- 
sisted of those who lived over the border, 
and who might give valuable help in 
local government. He knew one gentle- 
man who sat on the other side of 
the House who was in that position, 
and whose assistance to an adjacent 
parish would be a great advantage. He 
was willing to accept tae proposal as to 
the parochial elector, but it was a ques- 
tion whether only the parochial elector 
should be ineluded. He gathered the 
general opinion that there should be a 
combination of qualifications—namely, ot 
electorship and residence. He was not 
now stating the views of the Govern- 
ment. What he desired was that the 
Committee should come to a unanimous 
decision on the subject. He frankly 
admitted that the original proposal of the 
Government would be too wide ; but, on 
the other hand, he thought the Amend- 
ment would render the qualification too 
narrow. Perhaps they would meet the 
difficulty by adopting a qualification to 
include persons on the Register as 
parochial electors, or persons who had 
resided, say, for six months, in the parish, 
or within two or three miles of the parish. 
The real point was—What would work 
best in securing the best electorate ? 
What they should prevent was the 
“ carpet-bagger” being elected. They 
did not want, in the Parish Council, as 
wide a limit as in the County Council or 
municipal system; but he thought if 
they brought in persons who lived within 
two or three miles, and adopted the 
residence qualification as he suggested, it 
would meet the difficulty. He threw this 
out for the consideration of the Committee. 
*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had made a very valuable concession. The 
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principle they ought to stand by was that 
a person should be resident in the parish 
or interested in the parish. Whatever rule 
was adopted there must be some acci- 
dental cases where the application would 
result in hardship. If they took the 
parish elector as the first qualification 
they would be on firm ground. He 
thought the further suggestion an ex- 
cellent one, and he was prepared to agree 
if the Amendment provided for 12 
months’ residence. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the concession made by the right 
hon. Gentleman was very considerable. 
He knew a case, a parish, just beyond 
the border of which lived four farmers, 
who had a greater interest in the parish 
in which their houses were not than in the 
parishes in which they resided. They 
should have some elasticity in the matter, 
so that persons living in the adjoining 
parishes might be taken iu in such cireum- 
stances. He had heard it said that the 
words “ adjoining parishes ” would be un- 
necessary, because if aman was an owner 
or occupier in the parish he would appear 
on the Register. He much preferred 
the Amendment in the name of the right 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) to that of the hon. Member for 
Preston. As far as possible, the people of 
each parish should manage their own 
affairs, and owners, occupiers, and la- 
bourers should have their full voice. 
They did not want persons from outside 
—men with a little idle time on their 
hands. They would like the Parish 
Council to be as representative of the 
parish as possible. Looking at the 
qualifications in the matter of county 
elections, he would venture to suggest to 
the Committee whether the words pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for Bor- 
desley would not meet all that was re- 
quired to be done. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, if a man had an interest in 
a parish, though he might have 
his residence in an adjoining parish, 
he ought to be in a position enabling 
him to be elected on the Council. 
He understood his.right hon. Friend to 
concele that. He thought if the hon. 
Member for Preston added words imply- 
ing a residential qualification, they would 
at all events settle that point. Whether 
there was anything now to setile was a 
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question to be dealt with afterwards, 
Mr. Hanbury said he was prepared to 
so alter his Amendment that the Parish 
Council should consist of a Chairman 
and Councillors, 

“who shall be chosen from among the paro- 
chial electors of that parish only, or from 


persons who shall have resided therein for the 
12 months immediately preceding.” 


An hon, MemBer: Six months. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, the Amendment, as altered, 
would not embody all the suggestions of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. Either residents of adjacent 
parishes—[ Cries of “ No !”]—or within 
three miles, should be included. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It would be 
more convenient to add now the words, as 
last propcsed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: But we 
cannot accept the Amendment with the 
addition, because it still contains the 
word “only.” 

Sir W. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he would like to say just a word or 
two, for the purpose of warning the Com- 
mittee against any words of extension. 
He did not wish to add anything to the 
views which had been expressed regard- 
ing parochial electors; but he would 
warn the Committee against the use of 
any such language as “adjacent” or 
“adjoining.” If they used these words 
they would have persons residing in 
small towns claiming to be electors in 
parishes outside those towns. Such 
terms as these were very ambiguous. 
There were in many parts of England 
isolated parts of counties entirely sur- 
rounded by another county. They had 
eases of two parishes eight miles long, and 
in such cases they would see the use that 
could me made of these words. On the 
whole, the Committee had better confine 
themselves to parochial electors and resi- 
dents in the parish. Anomalies there 
would be, whatever rule was adopted ; 
but it would be better, he believed, to 
avoid the use of “ adjacent” or “ adjoin- 
ing,” and keep within the limit of the 
parish itself. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER suggested that 
the latter part of the Amendment might 
run, 

“or persons who shall, during the preceding 
{ ] months, have resided in, or within three 
miles of.” 


This would carry out the whole scheme. 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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The word “only ” struck out of the 
Amendment. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, they should 
have some understanding regarding the 
period of residence. The Amendment 
prescribed a 12 months’ residence. He 
would prefer six months, and so would a 
great many others. Then there was the 
question of the three miles, and at what 
point that provision should go in. 


Str W. HARCOURT said, in con- 
nection with Parliamentary elections the 
shorter the residence the better ; but this 
was a different thing. Here they wanted 
a local administration, and there was no 
use putting on the Council a man who 
would be here to-day and there to-morrow, 
He was, therefore, in favour of a i2 
montis’ residence qualification. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he hardly thought 
the difficulty about the word “adjoining” 
was a practical one. It was most desirable 
to make eligible many labourers and 
others who from lack of cottage accom- 
modation were obliged to live outside, 
although their interests were all within, 
the parish. The case of School Boards 
was not analogous, as they were simply 
appointed to administer a compulsory 
law, whereas the Parish Council would 
have to decide whether expense was to 
be incurred and what work was to be 
done, or whether any was to be done at 
all. If there was any doubt about the 
three-mile limit they would have almost 
as much difficulty in this matter as if they 
used the word “adjoining.” It would be 
a great hardship if the labourer, being a 
competent man, was inany way to suffer 
because of this. He was inclined to 
think that the word “adjoining ” would 
meet the difficulty ; but if taey had three 
miles measured from the edge of the 
parish, with some months’ residence as 
qualification, that might settle the ques- 
tion, 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down was a very re- 
markable one. He took the case of an 
agricultural labourer who made his living 
in one parish and resided in another. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS was under- 
stood to say he was referring to urban 
districts. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to suggest 
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that the labourer so situated should have 
a, vote, not only in the parish in which 
he lived, but in that in which he worked. 

Mr. JESSECOLLINGS: Idid not say 
that he should have a vote in that way. 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
effect of the proposal, at any rate, would 
be to admit to the control of the Council 
of a rural parish outsiders who neither 
resided nor had any ratepaying interest 
whatever in it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he did 
not mean to convey that the labourer in 
such a case should have a vote in the 
manner suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. What he said was that the 
labourer might live in a parish and have 
all his interests outside it. He might 
live in a rural district and be compelled 
to work in a village. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
point was that, if the man was a 
ratepayer in u parish, they provided 
that he should be a Councillor there. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bordesley would admit to the Council 
outsiders—persons who had no ratepay- 
ing interest in the parish. Having regard 
to the powers proposed to be conferred 
upon these Councils—the large expendi- 
ture they might have to deal with, and 
the provisions in other respects—that 
seemed to him a strange proposal. He 
hoped the Government would adhere to 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which appeared to him to bea 
very wise one. The qualification for the 
Councillorship should be based on the 
Parochial Register, with a residential 

iod. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, it would 
be better to settle one question first— 
that of the electoral roll and residence— 
and leave the Committee to deal with 
the other question again. It would be 
the safer way to take the Amendment in 
that form. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham to be in favour 
of 12 months as against six, and that he 
agreed to the three-mile limit. He (Sir 
C. Dilke) would not press his objection to 
the 12 months’ residence ; but he would 
move to add to the Amendment words 
carrying into effect the three - miles 
extension, 

THe CHAIRMAN said, it would be 
better that they should dispose, in the 
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first instance, of the Amendment to the 
Amendment as already moved 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston must withdraw his 
Amendment before any other alteration 
can be proposed. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to add— 

“ Or persons who have, during the 12 months 
preceding the election, resided in the parish.” 

*Mr. EVERETT said, he would draw 
the attention of the Committee to what 
they would be doing if they adopted this 
12 months’ provision. They were making 
ineligible for 18 months all farmers who 
moved out of one parish Into another at 
Michaelmas. There were a great many 
parishes in which one farmer occupied 
nearly the whole of the land. That 
farmer might have been only six months 
in the parish when the annual meeting 
was held, and, according to the Amend- 
ment, it would be another 12 months 
before he would be qualified either to sit 
on its Council or to vote. Such a person 
would be a large ratepayer, and should 
be able to vote as soon as possible after 
he came into residence. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: He would be a 
ratepayer. 

*Mr. EVERETT: But he would not 
be on the Register, and your 12 months’ 
residence condition would exclude him 
as a resident. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str C. W. DILKE: I move to add 
at the end of the last Amendment, “ or 
within three miles thereof.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the words last in- 


serted, to insert the words, “or within 
three miles thereof."—(Sir C. W. 
Ditke.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he hoped the 
Committee would not adopt the Amend- 
ment. The circumstances were different , 
to those of the County Councils. It was 
true that every County Council elector 
resident within 14 miles of the boundary 
of the county was eligible to be elected 
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if he could prove himself to be a ratepayer 
in the county. But in this case they 
had laid it down that the Parish 
Councillor should be an inhabitant of the 
parish, and they had added to that that 
he should have a residence in the parish. 
The words now proposed were incon- 
sistent with the principle he understood 
the Committee to have laid down, that 
the Council should consist of residents in 
the parish, or persons immediately in- 
terested in the affairs of the parish. 
Their fundamental principle was_resi- 
dence or participation in the affairs of 
the parish. By departing from that, and 
adopting the municipal system, they 
would make it possible for a Council to 
be composed of men who had no interest 
in parochial matters. And a three-mile 
limit would offer a temptation to out- 
siders to get elected and override the 
views of the villagers. It might be 
said that the School Board system had 
worked well, but that was because out- 
siders had not largely taken advantage 
of their power. If they were to have 


good parochial administration, they must 
trust to those who lived in the parish, 
and who would be daily observers of 


what was going on. It was desirable 
that these parish atfairs should be con- 
ducted economically, and he was sure no 
one was more strongly of that opinion 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
Well, if they accepted this provision 
establishing a three-mile limit, they would 
add enormously to the cost of contested 
elections. People would come to offer 
themselves as candidates from outside, 
knowing that even if they were unsuc- 
cessful the cost would not fall upon 
themselves. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
must confess he did not agree with the 
hon. Member opposite, who seemed to 
attach too much importance to the 
Amendment. And he could not agree 
with the unfavourable view the hon. 
Member took of the probable result of 
the Amendment if adopted. There was 
no principle in what they had hitherto 
done in connection with the clause. They 
had adopted certain alternative qualifica- 
tions, and had not come to the end of the 
alternatives they might be inclined to 
adopt. They had established the fact 
that to be a parochial elector was a quali- 
fication, and also that to be a parochial 


Mr. W. Long 
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resident was a qualification, and now 
they were considering whether it was a 
qualification to be a close neighbour. He 
would venture to put before hon. Gentle- 
men opposite two or three cases in which 
it seemed to him eminently desirable that 
a neighbour should be qualified to be 
elected a Councillor in a parish, if the 
parishioners desired to make him one. 
They were dealing not with the question 
whether a neighbour should be a voter, 
but with the question whether he should 
be capable of being elected by the voters. 
Labourers had often to live just outside 
the boundary of the parish in which they 
worked and in whose affairs they were 
primarily interested, and surely it was 
desirable that such men should be eligible 
if the parishioners desired to put them on 
the Council. Then, there might be cases 
in which a farmer had his farm in one 
parish and his residence in another. In 
such cases, why should not the farmer be 
eligible to be elected to the Council of 
the parish in which his farm was 
situated, 

An hon. MemBer: He would be. He 
would be an elector in both parishes. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
was so. He was afraid the illustration 
he intended was not a sound one. But 
the personal knowledge of hon. Members 
would supply illustrations of persons 
living close to a parish and taking a 
neighbourly interest in its affairs, although 
they themselves were not electors in the 
parish. It must be remembered that 
they were not forcing these persons on 
the parochial electors, but merely giving 
the electors the right to choose them if 
they thought fit. The matter was 
not of the largest importance, but he 
thought the proposal one that should be 
accepted. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was for 
those who were in favour of the Amend- 
ment to give the instances the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to. None occurred 
to hon. Members on the Opposition side 
of the House where the Amendment 
would be of advantage or where the 
disadvantages would not outweigh the 
advantages. True, there might be cases 
where labourers took great interest in 
parishes, but were compelled to live 
elsewhere. But they would have the 
right to vote in the parishes in which 
they lived. In order to meet the con- 
tingent, academical cases that the right 
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hone Gentleman opposite could not define, 
they were asked to establish a new prin- 
ciple, and say that people who had no 
interest in the parish but lived a distance 
from it could be brought in by a political 
majority in order, it might be, to over- 
ride the best interests of the place. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, the cases re- 
ferred to were by no means hypothetical. 
In the County of Gloucester, as the 
Chairman of the County Council (Sir J. 
Dorington) who was sitting opposite 
knew, there was a hamlet situeted in 
four parishes, a portion of the inhabitants 
of which had appealed to the County 
Council to create a new parish. The 
parishes covered enormous areas and 
contained villages that were miles away 
from the hamlet of which he spoke. It 
was clear that some of the inhabitants 
of the hamlet might be mixed up with 
the affairs of the other villages, and it 
would be a hardship to them to refuse 
the proposed Amendment. Another case 
he would mention was that of the parish 
of Newland, a large part of which had 
been taken away under the Divided 
Parishes Act. ‘The inhabitants of the 
part which had been taken away 
were still interested in the charities of 
the old parish, and by refusing the 
Amendment the Committee would refuse 
those people the right to be elected on 
the Council of the old parish and, con- 
sequently, the right of a voi.e in the 
management of the charities. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that no 
doubt there were many similar cases to 
that mentioned by the right hon. Baronet 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. For the last four or five 
days geutlemen opposite ‘had been up- 
holding the doctrine of trusting the 
agricultural labourers with parish meet- 
ings. Well, could they not trust them 
to elect whom they thought proper ? 
If the electors saw a man just across 
their border who might be most com- 
petent, suitable, and qualified to be on 
the Parish Council, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would say to them—* You shall 
not be at liberty to choose that man.” 
There was no such restriction in the case 
of County Councils or Municipal Councils. 
[Cries of “Yes!”] No; they had a 
limit of 15 miles in the case of the 
County Council. 

An hon. MEMBER: 
elector. 


He must be an 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
man must be rated in the district, but the 
area was different altogether. The 
original proposal of the Government was 
to give the electors a full and fair choice, 
and he did not think it was necessary to 
restrict their choice. The Amendment 
would secure that men residing in the 
neighbourhood should be elected, and, 
under the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment were willing to accept the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) thought that the 
area proposed in the Amendment was 
very large. He objected to giving 
facilities for the operations of “ carpet 
baggers "—to enabling townsmen to be 
elected solely for their own purposes. 
People would put up as candidates to 
cultivate the parishioners in their own 
interest, and not in the interest of the 
parish. He wished to avoid the domi- 
nation of country parishes by urhan dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, there 
appeared to be an idea that extending 
the area three miles would bring in the 
agricultural labourer, but the argument 
was the other way. It would tend to 
keep him out, and the man who would 
be let in would be the one living in a 
town three miles from the parish who 
owned a trap and could drive backwards 
and forwards to the village. 

Sir J. DORINGTON said, it was 
true the cases referred to by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) were hard 
cases, but they could not legislate exactly 
for hard cases. The question for 
them to consider was what was 
the most consistent and the best 
course to take; and he was bound 
to say he considered that the person who 
sat on the Parish Council should either 
be a resident in the parish or an elector. 
They should trust to time to cure such 
difficulties as the right hon. Baronet had 
alluded to. It was clear that when a 
parish was divided, the inhabitants in 
each division would not have the same 
voice in the management of the whole 
parish that they had before. The fear 
on the Opposition side of the House was 
that if the Amendment were accepted a 
parish might be swept by au urban popu- 
lation. That they wished to avoid. 

Sir R. PAGET said, that before the 
Committee went to a Division.he wished 
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to recall to its recollection the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who had expressed his 
preference for a 12 months’ residential 
qualification over a six months’ qualifica- 
tion. Now, forsooth, it was not to be a 
question of residence at all, but everyone 
who resided within three miles of the 
parish was to be allowed to come in. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; 
Amendment will read— 

“ Persons who have, during the 12 months 
preceding the election, resided in the parish or 
within three miles thereof.” 

Sir R. PAGET said, that the Chan- 
cecllor of the Exchequer had laid it down 
in the clearest language that what was 
desired was a long residence in the parish. 
Surely the present Amendment was go- 
ing in the teeth of that. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, that if the 
Amendment were agreed to fully, half the 
rural parishes of the country would be 
dominated by urban populations. He 
should, therefore, vote against the 
Amendment, 


Local Government 


the 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 208 ; 
Noes 115.—(Division List, No. 332.) 


Question, 

“That the words ‘ be chosen from among the 
parochial electors of that parish or persons who 
have, during the 12 months preceding the elec- 
tion, resided in the parish, or within three miles 
thereof, and shall’ be there inserted,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. G. LAWSON said, he wished 
to move to add to the end of the Amend- 
ment just inserted the words— 

“But no person shall be qualified to be 
elected to or to be a member of more than one 
Parish Council, unless he is a parochial elector 
in each of the said parishes.” 

If this Amendment had been before the 
Committee half an hour ago it would 
have been saved a great deal of discus- 
sion. The effect of allowing people who 
were not closely connected with a parish 
to sit on a Parish Council would be that 
inthe scattered rural districts surrounding 
small towns meu from these towns would 

et themselves elected on a number of 

ouncils, and go round spreading mis- 
chief in every direction. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add at the end of the last Amendment 
the words, “But no person shall be qualified 
to be elected to or to be a member of more than 


Sir R. Paget 
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one Parish Council, unless he is a parochial 
elector in each of the said parishes.”— (Mr. A @. 
Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) was understood to say that he 
could not see the necessity for all these 
restrictions. The electors in the parishes 
would be men of common sense, and if 
people went amongst them for the pur- 
pose of being elected to the councils in 
order to do mischief there, why should 
not the parishioners elect them if they 
chose ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment could not assent to the Amend- 
ment. ‘They believed the inhabitants of 
the parishes were people of common 
sense, and that these cumbrous safe- 
guards were unnecessary in their in- 
terests. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had not given the Amend- 
ment the attention it deserved. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean had made an appeal to the Com- 
mittee in connection with a peculiar 
instance of hardship, in the case of a man 
living on four cross roads in various 
parishes, but he (Mr. Brodrick) did not 
think the right hon. Baronet intended, 
and he was sure the Committee did not 
intend, to set up a body of professional 
Parish Councillors who would go out 
from a town situated in the midst of a 
number of parishes and get themselves 
elected for those parishes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would call 
attention to the extreme difficulty of 
ascertaining the full effect of a hastily 
drawn Amendment which does not appear 
on the Paper. This Amendment should 
come on as a proviso at the end of the 
sub-section. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 


wished to move to omit “five” in order 
to insert “six.” His object was to 
provide, by later Amendment, that one- 
third of the Parish Council should retire 
every year instead of the whole of the 
members, as proposed in the Bill. The 
proposal of the Bill would destroy con- 
tinuity of policy on the Councils, and 
lead to confusion. It might be said 
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that the Guardians had to go out 
every year, but they had a dif- 
ferent class of work to perform, 
A Parish Council might decide to adopt 
one of the adoptive Acts or to undertake 
any other business, but before they had 
proceeded far in what they had taken in 
hand, or, at all events, before they had 
completed it, the members might go out 
in a body. Those who were elected 
might be out of sympathy with the policy 
of their predecessors, and so continual 
changes of policy might oceur. The 
members of District Councils under the 
Bill had three years in Office, and a third 
of them went out every year. It would 
be better, in the interests of uniformity 
and in the interests of business, if the 
same plan were adopted in regard to 
Parish Councils. He feared that one 
result of the plan adopted in the Bill 
would be that in the case of a large parish 
where a Council could afford to have paid 
officials the whole business would be left 
in the hands of those officials instead of 
in those of the Councillors them- 
selves. If a third of the Councillors 
went out every year an indication would 
be obtained at least once a year of public 
opinion with regard to the policy the 
Parish Council should adopt. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 26, to leave out the word “ five,” 
and insert the word “six.”—(Mr. J. Collings.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘five’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H.H.FOWLER: My right hon. 
Friend has correctly statéd that this is 
the first of a series of Amendments, the 
object of which is to alter the mode of 


election which the Bill proposes. Our 
proposal is that there should be an annual 
election of the whole of the members of 
a Parish Council, and that they should 
all go out of Office together. My right 
hon. Friend proposes that we should 
follow the example of the Municipal 
Corporations and the District Councils, 
and provide that one-third of the members 
should go out every year. I am in this 
unfortunate position, that I have expressed 
views in favour of the principle advocated 
by my right hon. Friend, having endea- 
voured in vain to convince the House that 
they should adopt it when County Coun- 
cils were established. I then thought, 
and I still think, that it would bave been 
better if one-third of the members of 
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the Connty Councils had gone out 
every [Ministerial cries of 
“Nol” T am pon saying that I was 
right five years ago; it may have been 
my folly. I hold that opinion still, how- 
ever. I also think that it would be 
desirable, if public opinion were able to 
be brought more frequently to bear on 
School Boards than is the case at present. 
That, however, is ancient history. 
Parliament has decided that County 
Councils should go out as a whole every 
three years, and that School Boards 
should do the same. I think that in 
view of the smallness of the constituency 
a Parish Council will possess, it would 
not, on the whole, be the best plan to 
divide it into three groups and to have 
an election of one-third of the members 
every year. The class of electors who 
will have votes for Parish Councils is 
not so familiar with the system advocated 
by my right hon. Friend as with that of 
annual elections, and I think it would ap- 
pear to the electors that three years would 
be a very long period to wait before having 
the opportunity of changing the whole of 
their representatives. So far as con- 
tinuity is concerned, I think that the 
closer the touch between the parish 
meeting and the Parish Council in these 
matters the better. Though I frankly 
confess that I have very strong leanings 
in the direction of the Amendment, I 
think it will be wiser to adhere to the 
proposals of the Bill than to have an 
annual meeting. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
thought that this was a case in which 
the right hon. Gentleman might be 
invited to act upon his original judgment. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
have been a little led astray in his 
observations respecting the County 
Council precedent, as he did not appear 
to recollect that those bodies were elected 
by single-membered constituencies. It 
was impossible to apply that system to 
the case of the Parish Councils. The 
constituencies that would be created 
under this Bill were more on all-fours 
with those created under the Municipal 
Corporations Act. In the interests of 
continuity in the administration of parish 
affairs the right hon. Gentleman’s pesonal 
judgment was to be preferred to that of 
those whose opinions had outweighed his 
for the moment. There was no risk 
under the system proposed in the Amend- 
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ment of having a Board swept away in 
its entirety, and of having an entirely 
new one put in its place. It might some- 
times happen that even the most con- 
scientious and enlightened Local Autho- 
rity might incur some phenomenal 
unpopularity by doing that which it 
regarded as its duty, and it was certainly 
desirable that some continuity should be 
secured. 

*Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether he would give 
a certain discretion to the County 
Council as to the fixing of the number 
of Councillors who were to be elected in 
each parish ? 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) was of opinion that it would be 
well to adopt a system lying midway be- 
tween the two now before the Committee, 
and to have the whole of the members of 
the Parish Council elected every two 
years. Experience both in this and in 
other countries indicated that the more 
elections were multiplied the less interest 
people took in them. The smaller the 
parish also the greater the burden that 
would be placed upon it by repeated 
elections. 

CommanveR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness} took the view that the 
parish meeting ought to have the power 
of kicking out the Parish Council every 
year if it desired to do so. 

Mr. J. L. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he shuddered at the expense 
of carrying out this Bill. If there was 
to be in every parish, as there would be 
in every fighting parish, if he might use 
the term, an election every year, the ex- 
pense would be enormous even if the cost 
were placed on the lowest scale. The 
last contested County Council election in 
Durham cost £2,600. He trusted that 
the Committee would agree to have the 
Parish Councils elected every three years 
instead of every year. The expense of 
having a third of the members elected 
every year would be much the same as that 
of having the whole elected every year. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
Committee seemed to have lost sight of 
the fact that the custom had long existed 
in parishes of electing certain officers 
once a year. The misfortune hitherto 
had been that the elections which took 
place at the annual Easter Vestries did 
not declare the popular voice. Whilst 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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he saw very grave reasons for making 
considerable changes in the government of 
the parish, he saw no reason for changing 
that ancient and immemorial custom 
by which the parishes had been in the habit 
of electing certain persons every year. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) was very 
glad to support the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken in his view of ancient 
and immemorial custom. He thought 
that one good reason for the proposal of 
the Government was that the people in 
the parishes had been accustomed to elect 
their officers every year. He did not 
believe that the expenses would be 
rednced if the elections were to take 
place every three years. If a 
man were elected for one year 
only he would be bound to keep in touch 
with his constituents, and in all proba- 
bility there would be no contest at the 
end of the year; but if he were elected 
for three years there would be certain to 
be a contest at the end of the period. 
The suggestion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Jesse Collings) had not only 
the faults of the Amendment which pro- 
posed an election every three years, but, 
as a third of the members would under 
it have to go out every year, it would 
have the disadvantageous result of an 
election every year. 

*Mr. H. LAWSON (Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester) said, there was another reason, 
which was quite as good as the econo- 
mical one, for rejecting the Amendment, 
and that was the educative reason. 
Hon. Gentlemen had talked about the 
necessity of having parish meetings in 
order to give the people every oppor- 
tunity of learning how their own local 
government was conducted. Certainly 
they would not have much opportunity, 
or much interest, in doing so unless they 
had an election every year. 

*Mr. TAYLOR (Norfolk, S.) said, he 
sincerely hoped the Government would 
be able to take some steps towards re- 
ducing the number of the elections. An 
uncontested election for a School Board 
cost £11; there were 700 parishes in 
Norfolk, and if there were an uneontested. 
election every year it would mean an ex- 
pense of at least £7,000, whilst what a con- 
tested election would cost he did not know. 
He hoped an arrangement would be made 
under which all these elections would 
take place in the same day. This might 
be a means of diminishing the expense, 
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which was really anticipated with aver- 
sion and dread by all the county rate- 


payers. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS aaid, that 
as his proposal did not appear to be 
received with general favour, he would 
ask leave to withdraw it. At the same 
time, he still believed it was a correct 
proposition. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSEsaid, the Amend- 
ment he next had to propose was one he 
put forward in the interests of local 
administration. Many hon. Members 
who were interested iu this subject felt 
that the great danger in the future would 
be the absence of connecting links be- 
tween the different Local Bodies. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
We do not want ex officio connecting links. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE, continuing, 
said, his Amendment did not pro- 
pose ex officio connecting links, 


as usually the term was understood. 
It was intended to deal with the case of 
a person who had already undergone 
popular election in a larger and more 
important constituency, and to ensure 
that a person who had been elected a 
District Councillor should have of right 
a seat on the Parish Council for his 
own parish. Under the old system 
many people of experience served on 
several public bodies, to the benefit and 
more harmonious co-operation of them 
all. No doubt hon. Members near him 
would object to the mode in which it 
was proposed to confer this right on 
District Councillors, but, in the interests 
of local administration, it was desirable 
in the case of Parish Councils to obtain 
the services of all the available local 
ability, and if members of the County 
and District Councils were able to sit in 
the Parish Council, they would be able 
to remove misunderstandings between 
the larger and smaller Public Bodies, 
and to smooth away those jealousies 
which the experience of the past few 
years had shown were likely to arise 
between the County Councils on the 
one hand and thei smaller Boards on the 
other. Under the new system created 


by this Bill, there would be much greater 
danger of friction and misunderstanding 
unless something was done to prevent 
it. The difficulty in many parishes 
get 


would be to sufficient local 
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men for the work to be done. His 
Amendment might be too widely framed, 
but he would willingly withdraw 
it if the Government would promise 
favourable consideration to the simpler 
plan to be proposed with the same 
object by the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster. He was confident that, if 
some such plan were adopted, it would 
make the administrative machine work 
more smoothly, and prevent misunder- 
standings arising between the different 
bodies. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 26, at end, insert “ every 
member of the County Council of the adminis- 
trative county, and every member of the Dis- 
trict Council of the rural district within which 
the parish is situate, shall, if he resides within 
or is a parochial elector of the parish and is 
not an elected Parish Councillor, be by virtue 
of his office an additional Parish Couacillor.”— 
(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I quite ap- 
preciate the object of my hon. Friend in 
moving this Amendment, but I am bound 
to say that the means employed to give 
effect to it are not good. Though I should 
like to have a much stronger connecting 
link than at present between County 
Councils and District Councils, I cannot 
accept the Amendment with reference to 
Parish Councils. The hon. Member pro- 
poses that every member of the County 
Council is to be an ex officio member of 
the Parish Council in which he may bea 
The meaning of this 
is that a large owner of property who 
is an Alderman will be an ez officio 
Parish Councillor of every parish in 
which he owns any land. ‘That is not a 
proposition which I think the House 
can accept ; nor would it be desirable on 
other grounds. If a gentleman who is 
already on the County Council has the 
position and the time to be a member of 
the Parish Council, and possesses the 
confidence of the inhabitants, he is cer- 
tain to be elected ; but there would be a 
great difficulty in making him an ex 
officio member. There are now in Eng- 
land about 4,000 County Councillors, and 
I hope the result of this Bill will be that 
we shall have 9,000 or 10,000 Parish 
Councils. But under the proposal of the 
hon. Member there will be many Parish 
Councils containing more than one ex 
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officio Councillor, while a number of 
other Parish Councils will have none 
at all. My hon. Friend further proposes 
that every member of a District Council 
in a rural district shall also bean 
ex officio member. One of the duties 
which we have imposed on Parish Coun- 
cils, in response to the general feeling iu 
the rural district, is that they are to have 
the power to complain of District 
Councils to the County Council. I 
know that there has been, and there is, 
a very great neglect of sanitary duties 
in the rural sanitary districts of the 
country. I know from Medical Reports 
cases where the Rural Sanitary Authority 
will not do, its duty, and where the villages 
are suffering in water supply, drainage, and 
in all the sanitary conditions of life because 
the Rural Sanitary Authority decline to 
act. The Bill provides that Parish 
Councils shall have the power of appeal- 
ing to the County Councils ; and if they 
have the power, I believe they will in 
time rectify this state of things. But it 
would be most undesirable to have ex 
officio representatives outvoting the 
elected representatives of the parish in 
such a case. We must adhere to the 
principle that those shall sit on the Parish 
Council—and only those—who possess the 
confidence of the electors. 

Mr. RANKIN (Leominster) said, he 
ventured to point out to the President 
of the Local Government Board that 
District Councillors would be elected by 
the parish electors, that they wouid have 
the interests of the parish at heart, and 
would probably represent the parish. 
His belief, therefore, was that they 
would act rather in the opposite direc- 
tion to that indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was emivently desirable 
that the Parish and District Councils 
should know each other's wishes, especially 
in regard to sanitary work, and that there 
should be continuity of policy. There- 
fore, although the Amendment went in 
the direction of overloading the Parish 
Councils, he thought that the idea wasa 
good one, and he would support it if it 
were pressed to a Division. He hoped, 
however, the Government would see its 
was to adopt some kind of connecting 
link between the County, District, and 
Parish Councils. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he did not 
quite agree with the arguments of the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board. He desired to point out that the 
object aimed at by the hon. Member might 
be better secured by the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Leomin- 
ster, which. was mnch more limited 
in its scope, as it did not apply to 
County Councillors, and would prevent 
any possibility of the Parish Councillors 
being outvoted. As a practical measure 
connecting the Parish Councils with the 
District Councils, this would be a most 
valuable Amendment, It would make 
the Parish and District Councils more 
united, and so far from detracting from 
the power of the Parish Councils would 
give them additional influence on the 
District Councils. He hoped, however, 
that the Amendment would be with- 
drawn. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had hardly done 
justice to the practical value of this pro- 
posal. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the County and District Councillors 
would be opposed to the elective element 
on the Parish Councils. They would, 
on the contrary, be the representatives of 
the smaller body on the larger bodies ; 
and if hon. Members wanted to see the 
County Authorities harmoniously work 
together, this end could not be better 
achieved than by making County and 
District Councillors members of the 
Parish Councils. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he hoped the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
resist the Amendment, or anything of the 
same nature, because it would not be to 
the advantage of the Parish Council to 
have the Olympians descending upon it 
whenever they chose. If there was to 
be any ex officio interference it should be 
in an opposite direction, and the Parish 
Councillor should have a right to sit on 
the District Council. They ought not 
to give the County or District Councillor 
a right to dictate to the Parish Council. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he could quite under- 
stand that that part of the Amendment 
which referred to County Councillors 
was not acceptable, but the case was 
somewhat different as regarded the Dis- 
trict Councillors. It was worthy of con- 
sideration whether some means could not 
be devised whereby District and Parish 
Councils could be brought closer together 
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in certain matters, as, for 
sanitary questions. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
had admitted that the object aimed at by 
the Amendment was a desirable one. 
Why, then, did he not devise some means 
of attaining it? In future, if a public- 
spirited, hard-working man wished to 
serve the interests of his parish or Union 
he would have to go through the intoler- 
able burden of three separate elections, 
and that would prove a serious bar to the 
exercise of public spirit. However, after 
what had been said, he asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


instance, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, after line 26, to insert the words 
**(2) No person shall be disqualified by sex or 
marriage for being electe| or being a member 
of a Parish Council.”—(.Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


uestion proposed, “ That those word® 
on proposed, 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he had put 
down on the Paper as an Amendment to 
the proposed Amendment (page 2, after 
line 26), line 2, after “member,” insert 
“or chairman.” He should like to know 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether it was necessary to 
insert this Amendment in order to make 
it clear that women were eligible for 
election as Chairman of a Parish 
Council ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
been advised that his right hon. Friend’s 
proposed Amendment was not necessary 
in order to effect that purpose, as women 
would be eligible for election to the chair 
of a Parish Council if his own Amend- 
ment were carried. 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, that it was proposed by this Amend- 
ment to make married women living with 
their husbands within three miles of the 
parish eligible for service on the Parish 
Council. That meant that a married 
man and his wife would be qualified to 
sit together on a Parish Council. He 
thought that was carrying the thing 
much further than the Committee con- 
templated, when they assented to the 
proposal of the Government to allow 
married women who were duly qualified 
to vote on the Parish Council elections. 
Now, women would even be able to pre- 
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side if elected to the chair. What would 
be the duty of a married woman who 
should be elected on a Council together 
with her husband? She, of course, would 
have to obey and act as her husband 
wished. [aughter.] He was not 
joking. Was the wife to get up and 
say to the husband, “I set you at 
defiance ; I take a different view on this 
question, and:I intend to vote differently ?” 
Opposition by the wife to her husband 
in the Council would lead to scandalous 
scenes. Let them imagine the position of 
a woman who, being in the chair, might 
have to rule her husband out of order. 
If she directed him to sit down he could 
refuse to do so, but if he should tell her 
to sit down she was bound to obey. Then 
aman would not only be able to bring his 
wife on a Parish Council, but all his 
daughters also. That would enable rich 
and powerful men to exercise exceptional 
influence on the Council. If this Amend- 
ment were agreed to, an unanswerable 
argument would be supplied to those who 
wanted all the political power enjoyed by 
men given to women. The proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman would put 
married women side by side with their 
husbands on the same Boards, thus 
giving a paramount power to married 
couples, Against a proposal of this kind 
he emphatically protested. 

*Mr. H.H. FOWLER : The argument 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
reminds me of the argument formerly 
used by the opponents of the Bill to 
allow marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. The opponents of that measure 
at one time argued as if it would compel 
every widower to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister. In the same way, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman has spoken 
on the assumption that, if the Amend- 
ment under consideration were carried, it 
would be compulsory on every man to 
get his wife elected on the Parish 
Council. For my part, I !am con- 
tent to trust the electors, as we have 
already trusted them in the matter of the 
School Boards, to exercise a wise choice. 
I may remind the Committee that some 
of the best administrators of School 
Boards, and some of the best Guardians 
now in England are married ladies. Every- 
one who knows anything of the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law must know what 
a great advantage it would be to have 
ladies—and especially married ladies— 
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members of Boards of Guardians. At 
the present moment there is a doubt 
whether married women are qualified to 
be Guardians, but, like my predecessors 
in the Local Government Board, I have 
always declined to express any opinion 
on that point. [am always delighted when 
married women are elected as Guardians, 
and I believe I have myself nominated 
married ladies to these positions. The 
proposal of the Government is that 
for Parish Councils there shall be no 
disqualification by sex or marriage ; 
and that if the parochial electors should 
wish to have a young lady or an old lady, 
a single lady or a married lady, on their 
Council, they should have the right to 
place her in that position. What the 
right hon.and learned Gentleman has said 
about a married woman calling her 
husband to order, or voting according to 
her husband’s behests, is amusing persi- 
Jflage. But that is not the spirit in which 
to approach this great measure of reform. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
in opposing this plan for permitting 
married women to take a share in Parish 
Council work is very much behind the 
times. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said that he had voted with the hon. Member 
for Crewe the other day to put married 
women in the same position as single 
women, so far as the election of Parish 
Councils was concerned ; and the Com- 
mittee had adopted that view. But he was 
not in favour of the proposal to permit 
married, or even single, women to act as 
Chairmen of any Board. His experience 
of women made Lim doubt whether they 
would be impartial in the chair. There 
was in women a want of the logical 
faculty, or the even faculty, which inea- 
pacitated them from distributing fair 
justice between all parties concerned. 
He therefore thought that women would 
not make good Chairmen of these bodies, 
and he would like to see a clause inserted 
in the Bill specifically stating that no 
woman should be elected Chairman of 
a Parish Council. He had heard that 
not long ago at a meeting of women 
one of their number quoted Sir J. Lub- 
bock as a financial authority, but she was 
immediately rebuked by the lady in the 
chair, who said that they were not going 
to be interfered with by men. In fact,a 
woman would be anything but impartial 
in the chair. The position of ladies on 
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Boards of Guardians was quite different, 
He had had the honour of being a 
member of a Board, of which a lady was 
a very useful and valuable member. But 
she was not Chairman, and he did not 
think anyone would wish to put her into 
the chair. He believed that women 
would have in some districts influence 
which would enable them to get elected 
as Chairmen, and he therefore intended to 
propose an Amendment declaring women 
to be ineligible for the position. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he would agree that, as a general rule, it 
was not desirable that ladies should preside 
over these Boards. But there might be 
eases in which the contrary would be very 
wise, and he thought the proper course 
was to leave those elected to a Council to 
decide whether or not it was necessary 
in particular cases to have a woman to 
preside. The hon. Baronet who had last 
spoken had said that women would be 
partial. It should be borne in mind that 
they had also heard of men being par- 
tial before now. Did not a Chief 
Magistrate once say that during his 
year of office he would strive neither 
to be partial nor impartial ? The chief 
argument against the proposal was 
that there was some sort of idea that 
it would lead to the creation of fagot 
votes. But it was not done as a general 
rule, under the present joint occupation, 
which enabled it to be done in favour of 
sons, because, first, as a general rule 
people would not take the trouble of 
going through such a process ; and, 
secondly, because it would not be right, 
and therefore people would not do it 
generally. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
hoped that the Amendment would not be 
passed in this off-hand manner. This 
Bill was an experiment, and would it be 
wise, he asked, to complicate the experi 
ment by agreeing to this Amendment ? 
Those who relied on the good work done 
by women on School Boards and Boards 
of Guardians overlooked the fact that 
the duties performed by those bodies were 
essentially different from the duties which 
Parish Councils would discharge. Here 
the proposal was that women should be 
made eligible to occupy the position 
of administrators, and to that he ob- 
jected. If they allowed women to be- 
come members of these Elected Bodies 
they would inevitably be asked to 
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grant women still greater electoral privi- 
leges. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
Committee were in the strange position 
of being asked to say that women should 
be capable of being elected on Parish 
Councils before it had been decided whe- 
ther or not women should be electors. 
That seemed to him to be putting the 
cart before the horse. He objected 
strongly to proposals to drag ladies into 
public life. They had been reproached 
with indulging in persiflage in discussing 
this subject. But it was impossible to do 
it in any other way, because there were 
moral and physical reasons why women 
were unfitted to become members of these 
Boards, which the Committee could not 
properly enter into very fully, as there were 
strangers present. As yet no woman had 
been qualified to take an active promi- 
nent part in public life. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
The Queen. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
held that it was altogether inadvisable to 
introduce women into public life; but if it 
was to be done, it should be done as the 
assertion of a great principle on sufficient 
grounds, and not incidentally and episodi- 
cally, as by the present Amendment. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
S.) said, that one of the States of the 
American Union had established women’s 
suffrage, and recognised the political and 
legal equality of the sexes. Having 
lived in that State for some years, he had 
had some experience of the question. One 
thing he noticed was that the fears which 
were expressed as to women unduly 
pushing themselves into public or official 
life were unfounded. For some reason, 
which he as a bachelor could not explain, 
it was found that as a rule women did 
not vote for female candidates, and it was 
a curious compensation that women’s 
suffrage seemed to keep women out of 
public life. He admitted that women in 
public life sometimes displayed qualities 
which he might describe as “sweet un- 
reasonableness,” but he had never known 
a case in which it gave rise toany domestic 
disturbance. He had heard it stated that 
political differences were the only 
domestic trouble that no State of the 
Union had ever allowed to be good 
ground for divorce. In the State of 
Wyoming, to which he referred, he was 
well acquainted with a female Justice of 
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the Peace, who discharged her duties and 
sometimes her revolver, when necessary, 
with considerable effect. He knew of 
only one case in which it was generally 
agreed that woman had rather out- 
stepped her proper sphere, and that was 
when she was appointed upon juries. 
The practice was discontinued, it was 
said, on the complaint of a man who 
said he had been left at home to mind 
the baby while his wife was locked up 
all night with 11 good men and true. 
However, when confined to their proper 
sphere, especially when acting on School 
Boards, there could be no question about 
it that women were less corrupt and 
far more attentive to their duties than 
the ordinary frontier male officer. He 
therefore saw no objection to the Amend- 
ment. He believed that women were 
only likely to get into public life to such 
an extent, and at such times, as their 
services and qualifications merited. 

Str R. PAGET said, that his ex. 
perience was that the admission of women 
to Public Bodies in the American States 
was confined to Wyoming, to which the 
hon. Member for South Dublin had re- 
ferred. It was proposed by this Amend- 
ment that every woman, rich or poor, 
young or old, living within three miles of 
a parish should be eligible for election on 
the Council of that parish simply and 
solely because she was a woman, for 
that was the only qualification. Life 
would, indeed, be sad and dreary without 
women, but the Committee was asked to 
take too serious a step in making women 
eligible for these offices. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the Committee were entering on a very 
important change with a somewhat light 
heart. He feared they were throwing 
down the wall that excluded women from 
office, and were taking the first step 
towards enabling women to take part in 
all elections and in all offices. But if 
they carefully guarded themselves against 
being supposed to be desirous of going 
any further, he thought that in this 
exceptional case the concession might be 
made. He confessed that he looked with 
more fear on the suggestion that women 
might be elected to act as Chairmen of 
the Parish Councils ; but, on the whole, 
he was inclined to leave the matter to 
the good sense of the parishes themselves. 
Therefore he, for his part, was not dis- 
posed to object to this Amendment. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) rose, 
when— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr, TOMLINSON moved the fol- 
lowing Amendment :— 

In page 2, line 27, to leave out the words 
“one year,” and insert the words * three years.” 
The term of office for a Parish Councillor 
as the Bill stood was one year, and the 
object of the Amendment was to change 
this and make it three years. He said 
it seemed as if the framers of the Bill 
had fixed their eyes on the cases of the 
small parishes where the parish work 
was ina small area; but this provision 
might also apply to large parishes, where 
the concerns might not be simply 
agricultural pursuits, but other matters. 
No doubt there were in all parts of the 
country people who lived upon elections, 
and who were never happy unless an 
election was going on. But there were 
many—and they would not be the least 
useful members of these Local Bodies— 
who looked upon elections as, at the best, 
a necessary evil, and a thing of which 
they might easily have too much. In 
the case of a village where there was a 
strong difference of opinion as to the 
policy to be pursued on some important 
matter the feeling would run high, and 
each year, as the election time came round, 
the parish would be plunged into the 
turmoil of a fresh election, and the angry 
feelings which an election gave rise to 
would hardly have subsided before 
another election would come on. This 
would have the effect of seriously inter- 
fering with business engagements. It 
was an evil at the present time in many 
Municipalities that business had to be 
interrupted in order that those who took 
au interest in making their Municipalities 
as perfect as possible should devote their 
attention to the elections. But in the 
case of the Parish Councils there was not 
to be only a retirement of part of the 
members, but the whole body was to be 
re-constituted every year. What would 
be the result of such a system where 
there was a _ distinct policy in 
course of operation which had _ not 
terminated in the year—some sanitary 
scheme or water scheme—and there wasa 
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strong difference of opinion about it ? They 
would have a body formed for one year ; 
then came a contested election, and pro- 
bably the whole body of the Council 
would be turned out and a fresh body 
take its place, with different ideas of what 
ought to be done, and with different 
views for carrying out their object. 
Could that have any other result 
than to cause additional expense, 
and possibly disaster, to the ob- 
jects intended to be carried out? 
Then there was the question of the 
expense of continual elections. Where 
feeling ran high there would be contests, 
and there would be the necessary cost of 
the poll, which would have to come out 
of the rates, and the additional expense 
would be a serious matter in the case of 
the poor parishes. Why should an 
election be gone through every year in 
every parish ? It was possible to provide 
some means by which, if a parish were 
dissatisfied with their Council, they could 
bring about an election. There could, 
for instance, be a referendum to a 
parish meeting. A parish meeting 
could be summoned which could have 
power given to it to call the elec- 
tors together and require a new elec- 
tion. It was casting an unnecessary 
amount of trouble and expense on these 
parishes to require the election of a fresh 
body in each year, and on this ground 
he begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 27, to leave out the words 
“one year,” and insert the words “three 
years.”——( Wr, Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘one year’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the effect 
of the Amendment was to make the 
term of office for Parish Councillors three 
years instead of one. He had no doubt 
that technically the hon. Member was in 
Order in moving the Amendment, but he 
would ask whether the House did not 
practically unanimously resolve—no 
Division being taken or challenged— 
that they would not interfere with the 
scheme of the Bill—namely, that there 
should be an annual election to the 
Parish Council, in order that the members 
should be in touch with the parish 
meeting, and the constituents should 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion on the conduct of the 
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Council annually ? He could not accent 
this Amendment. If he had had any 
desire to proceed in this direction he 
should have accepted the Amendment 
of the right hon. Member for Bordesley, 
which would have enabled public opinion 
to be brought to bear—not in a satis- 
factory mode — once in every year. 
He agreed with the remark of the hon. 
Gentleman’s colleague (Mr. Hanbury) 
that that Amendment of the right 


hon. Member for Bordesley would 
have rendered an_ election § abso- 
lutely certain every year. When 


the Parish Councils got to work and 
understood its business, its members 
would possess the confidence of the 
electors, and he did not think there 
would be any such constant repetition 
of elections as the hon. Member seemed 
to anticipate. 


Mr. WHARTON wished to state 
one or two reasons why he thought this 
proposition was a most desirable one to 
accept. To begin with, the expenses of 
elections might be considerably lessened 
if they were all held on the same day. 
County Council elections took place once 
every three years, and District and 
Parish Council elections might also be 
held once in three years, and they could 
then have them all on the same day, 
which would result in considerably 
lessening the expenses. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board said he did not fear that 
there would be any considerable amount 
of expenses incurred by this Bill. He 
hoped and trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to make good that 
contention before the discussions con- 
cluded. For these elections they 
must have the ordinary electoral ma- 
chinery of the ballot—wbich was a costly 
machinery—and the expenses which 
were necessarily attendant on elections 
would be considerable. He believed if 
the ratepayers were consulted they 
would much rather have the election 
once in three years than every year. 
Again, they wanted to get the best 
men they could, who would give up 
their time for the sake of their parish and 
district. He believed they would get 
such men if they only had the prospect 
of a contest once in three years rather 
than if they had to subject themselves 
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to the trouble, harass, and annoyance of 
a contested election every year. More 
than that, if they agreed to make the 
period three years they would get men of 
experience in these matters. How much 
would a man learn in regard to parish 
matters if they only allowed him 12 
months’ experience of them ? His right 
hon. Friend said they would not have a 
frequent occurrence of these elections. 
He remembered Mr. Ritchie saying the 
same thing in regard to the County 
Councils, but he had experienced the 
very converse. In his own northern 
county the election for the County 
Council had been made a political elec- 
tion instead of an election for the good 
of the county. The result had been 
that the county had been put to great 
expense, and some of the best men in the 
whole county put off the Council. He 
believed that such a state of affairs 
might prevail in these elections as well 
as in the County Councils. If the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment, 
it would, he was sure, be attended with 
good results, for they would get men of 
experience well trained in their work, 
who would subject themselves to an 
election once in three years, but who 
would not subject themselves to the 
harass and worry of an annual election, 
whilst, at the same time, the expenses 
would be considerably diminished. 


Mr. CHANNING did not agree with 
the contention of the hon. Member who 
had last spoken as to annual elections 
leading to the best men not taking their 
share in parochial work. He would like 
to point out to his right hon. Friend one 
consideration. Inthe School Boards the 
term of service was three years, which gave 
a continuity to the policy, and in the same 
way there might be a continuity of 
policy given by some such Amendment 
as this to the Parish Council, so that 
there might be power of carrying out a 
definite policy which might be preju- 
diced under the annual elections. A 
night or two ago his right hon. Friend 
made a concession to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Somersetshire in refer- 
ence to the extinction of Parish Councils 
under the 200 limit of population by the 
parish meeting. The question he now 
wished to put to the right hon. Gentle- 
man was whether, in drawing the pro- 
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posal to meet the concession he had made 
to the hon. Member for Somersetshire, he 
would so safeguard the interests of these 
small Parish Councils as to give them a 
guarantee that they would have a fair 
chance of carrying out their policy, on 
whatever parish question they might have 
taken up, without being driven out of 
their position by this hasty vote of the 
parish meeting? He hoped they should 
have an assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman that the annual elections 
would not be complicated by some 
further weakening of the continuity of 
the policy of the Parish Councils in these 
very small parishes. 


*Mr. W. LONG expressed the hope 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would give this matter 
further consideration. He would point 
out that the position of things had been 
altered by the last Amendment they had 
added to the Bill. He believed that in 
the greater number of cases the paro- 
chial electors would be thoroughly well 
able to take care of their own interests, 
and he was confident, if the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
seen his way to confine the choice of 
members of these Councils to those who 
were either parochial electors or resident 
in the parish, there would be very little 
difficulty. But the position had im- 
mensely altered, and that was not the 
question now. The hon. Member 
for Preston, in moving his Amend- 
ment, based his contention very 
largely and properly upon the ques- 
tion of expense. He and the hon. 
Member for Ripon had dwelt on the 
desirability that there should be as little 
as possible in the shape of extravagauce 
in reference to local elections. He was 
satisfied that the experience of the future 
would prove the truth of the views they 
held on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, that the admission which the 
House had made of strangers into 
parochial elections would very seriously 
affect the number of elections they would 
have to hold. [Mr. H. H. Fowter: 
No.] The right hon. Gentleman said 
no, but the experience of all those who 
had lived in a particular class of rural 
parishes did not, he believed, vary, no 
matter in what qearter of the House hon. 
Members might sit. The President of 


Mr. Channing 
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great difficulties to deal with: He had, 
first, to apply conditions which must be 
similar to actually dissimilar communi- 
ties, as there are two classes of parishes. 
The Amendment just adopted would 
multiply the number of contested elec- 
tions in the villages surrounding the 
towns. It would be possible to minimise 
the resulting evils—the expense, for ex- 
ample—by accepting this Amendment to 
make the elections for three years, and 
another Amendment to give to the 
parish meeting the right if they chose to 
terminate the existence of the Parish 
Council. By this means they would 
secure continuity of policy and the better 
administration that accompanied it. 
Certain very important duties were pro- 
vided for by the Bill. It would take 
the Councils some time to learn their 
business. They would not undertake any 
important work if they knew that they 
might be superseded at the end of the 
year and a stop put to the work they had 
initiated by a reversal of policy by their 
successes. He would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman of a case when the policy 
of a London Board of Guardians was 
reversed in this way owing to a new 
election and of the delay that was 
the result. There were many cases 
of the sort in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Department. If they agreed to 
this the result would be that a Coun- 
cil might be turned out before it had 
settled down to business. The Council 
should, and he thought would, become 
a permanent body ; but it was desirable 
they should provide for a continuity of 
policy. This was a matter of more 
importance than appeared at first sight. 
It was important that they should clothe 
these authorities with importance and 
dignity, and they could not do anything 
more mischievous than to have repeated 
elections. He lived within three miles 
of a very large town, with parishes all 
round, and he thought the class to which 
he belonged, the squires, though they 
were often represented as_ tyrants, 
would acquire from the Amendment 
adopted an increase of influence which 
would allow some of them to stand for 
half-a-dozen places. It would, however, 
have the disadvantage of throwing open 
the elections to men who had no locus 
standi, whose candidature would cost 
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them nothing, and who would not suffer 
in any way if they were defeated. It 
was, therefore, advisable to limit the 
number of contested elections and the 
money that would be wasted upon them. 
By this means they would be laying the 
foundation for something better in the 
future. It was desirable that real power 
should be given in the case of the villages 
and towns concerned, and that they could 
do by adopting the suggestion which he 
laid before the Government. 


Local Government 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. | 


Gentleman had larger experience in these 
matters than he had; but he had some 
experience, and he had arrived at con- 
clusions the reverse of those just ex- 
pressed, both as to continuity of policy 
and the frequency of contested elections, 
and the cost of the work that would be 
undertaken by Parish Councils. If he 
had a fear, it was that they would err on 
the side of excessive economy rather 
than they would do too much. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he was not 
talking of that. What was to be done 





with regard to the waste of money on 
contested elections ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the ex- | upon this question. 
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eases in Staffordshire and elsewhere 
where there were very few contests. 
That applied to the County Councils as 
well as other bodies. It would be no 
disadvantage, if the policy of a Parish 
Council were much discussed, that it 
should be subject to annual review, and 
if it were too expensive, that it should be 
modified or discontinued. He had great 
respect for the views of the hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. W. Long), but upon these two 
points the Government had definitely 
made up.their minds. They must adhere 
to the principle that the elections should 
be annual. They could not agree to any 
Amendment which would cause inter- 
ference with the freedom of action that 
these Representative Bodies should have. 
One hon. Member said he had made a 
concession already iu this direction. He 
had not made any concession. What he 
had done was in accordance with his 
original plan. He agreed that any 
parish containing over 100 should have 
a Parish Council if it desired, and that 
the parish meeting should have the same 
freedom of choice in the creation and 
removal of the Council. He thought 
they might now proceed to a decision 
The matter had 


penses of the elections would be smaller | been discussed with very great fairness. 


than the 


hon. Gentleman expected. | The Government had arrived at the con- 


Under the County Council supervision | clusion he had stated, and he thought he 


they would be 


very trivial, and the 


| 
} 


might ask the Committee to take a 


machinery would be altogether different | decision at once, or to be content with 
from that used in larger elections. There | what had already been done. 


would not be an expensive staff of lawyers, 


and the expenses of the returning officer | 


ought not to be more than a few shillings. 
There were two principles—vital prin- 
ciples —from which the Government 
could not depart. One was that they 
were giving to the electors of a certain 
area representative institutions, and they 
must give them fully, freely, and frankly, 
without attempting any restrictions which 
they did not apply elsewhere. They 
could not subject a representative body 
to the control of the electorate to be 
exercised even during that year of office 
which the hon. Gentleman said would be 
too short to carry out a specific policy. 





No difficulty was found in working 
Boards of Guardians and Rural Sanitary 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the continuity 
of officers in the County Councils, but he 
must remember that they were elected 
upon a single-member principle, and, 
while the electors might agree in such 
cases, it could not be assumed that it 
would be similar in the ease of Parish 
Councils. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken also of the case of the Guar- 
dians, who were, he said, elected once a 
year; but he would point out that, ac- 
cording to a paper issued by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself within the last 
few weeks, there were many cases of 
triennial elections. He (Mr. H. H. 


Authorities, which were elected annually. | Fowler) had had eleven applications for 
There was marvellous continuity in the triennial, instead of annual, elections. 
re-election of men who had won the con- 
fidence of the ratepayers. He knew of | 





He took a poll, and seven out of ten of 
the places’ had decided for a triennial 
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election. Seven hundred and eighty-eight 
rural parishes and 159 parts of rural 
parishes had triennial elections. Then 
as to the cost of elections, it was impos- 
sible that the expense could be covered 
by a few shillings. There were the pre- 
liminary notices, the constructing of 
polling stations, the necessity for having 
officers and clerks. He (Mr. Lawson) 
could make up a cost of £5 before very 
long. Yet the right hon. Gentleman 
said it would only cost a few shillings ! 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he referred 
only to the returning officer’s fee, and he 
considered that any returning officer in 
a village would be well paid if he got a 
few shillings. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
was afraid he misunderstood the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but a man who con- 
ducted an election and ran the risk he 
did could not be expected to do it for a 
few shillings. He did not think they 
would get many who would sit in a 
station from 8 in the morning until 
8 in the evening for nothing. If there 
were such men, they were few and far 
between. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, 
apart from the question of expense, it 
was desirable that the Parish Councils 
should he elected from year to year. He 
believed the expense would be very 
small. If he thought the question of 
expense would be a serious one 
he would hesitate before saying that ; 
but he was satisfied the expense could 
not be large. The Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Wharton) had referred to the enor- 
mous cost of these elections. His hon. 
Friend was concerned in the work of 
county government, and he (Mr. Storey) 
thought he could convince him, and 
through him the Committee, that there 
was some way of minimising the expense 
of elections. There should be no multipli- 
cation of elections. They should have 
all the elections—for the parish, district, 
and county—on the same day. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Every three 
years. 

Mr. STOREY said, they might differ 
as to that; but they could hold them as 
they did the elections in America, three 
ballot papers being given to each 


elector—red, white, and blue paper, 
Mr. J. Grant Lawson 
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if they liked—so that the votes 
might be taken from the same ballot-box 
and counted at the same time. 


Mr. WHARTON said, he had been 
advocating the holding of all elections 
on the same day. 


Mr. STOREY said, he knew they 
would not differ with regard to the means 
of reducing the cost of elections. If 
they looked at the matter in that light 
they would see that with the adoption 
of this principle the expense would be 
much reduced. They would not in a 
village of 500 population and 100 
electors require everything that would 
be necessary in a large election. 


An hon. MEMBER: Yes; it is in the 
Bill. 


Mr. STOREY said, it was not in the 
Bill. One hundred votes was a small 
matter. He would be ready to take 
the poll in any village with 2,0C0 
people in the County of Durham for 
a £5 note. If they told him that 
would be expensive he did not agree 
at all. It was said that the County 
Council elections last time in Durham 
cost £2,200 ; but then they had a great 
controversy going on—they had in the 
Radical County of Durham a Tory 
Council, and they had te fight for their 
rights. All that was not likely to occur 
again. He would remind his hon. Friend 
who spoke on this subject that there were 
37 contested elections on that occasion, 
and that the total cost, apart from return- 
ing officers’ fees and such items, was only 
£197. If the elections were conducted 
under ordinary conditions, they would 
not have such expense. They would 
probably be able to get a returning 
officer who would sit for nothing. In 
that way, he thought, they could conduct 
an election for a £5 note in the smaller 
villages, and certainly for £10 in the 
larger villages. He submitted to the 
Committee that the expense would, there- 
fore, be very small, for the purpose of 
ascertaining once a year the opinion of 
the people as to the way in which they 
wished to be governed and by whom. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he hoped 
the generous offer of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down would be largely 
accepted. 

Mr. STOREY : I hope so, too. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that when 
the hon. Member spoke of having red, 
white, and blue voting papers, and getting 


the electors to mark them for different | 


electors at one and the same time, he 
forgot that the elections took place 
under different sets of conditions. 


Mr. STOREY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not been in a polling 
booth so often as he (Mr. Storey) had. 
When an elector came up to register his 
vote, he was asked for his name and 
his number. He gave them; and if 
he was on the Register he got 
a voting paper, and if not he did not get 
a paper. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, his point 
was that the qualifications for elections 
under the existing law were different to 
that which would be required under the 
present Bill. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
Parochial Register would be the com- 
bination of the Parliamentary and Local 
Government Registers, but a man on the 
Parliamentary Register only would not 
be entitled to vote in a County Council 
election. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that to 


come to the practical question, what they | 
wanted was that the Parish Council | 


should be enabled to do all the work it 
had to do at the least cost to the rate- 
payers. He was afraid that under this 
Bill there would be great cost and un- 
commonly little work done. 


sult, he feared, would be constant change 
in the personnel of the Councils, a break 
in the continuity of policy, and great addi- 
tional cost. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had referred them to the County 
Councils and the Boards of Guardians, 


where they went on very comfortably, | 


and where there was a continuity of 
policy and the cost very little. But they 
were not going to have the same system 


in parochial elections as they had in| 


County Council elections. The parochial 


If there was | 
great multiplication of elections, the re- | 
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‘be the enormous multiplication of elec- 
tions and the enormously-increased costs 
of these elections tothe parish. As to 
what would be required for the conduct 
_of the election, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said that the cost would be 
merely nominal for the returning officer. 
He hoped it was so, but they must re- 
member that they were going to put on 
the returning officer great responsibility. 
He believed it would not be so easy as 
the Government imagined to conduct 
these elections in the country parishes on 
the system proposed, particularly when 
the elections came to be multiplied. Such 
a charge would be thrown on the rates 
that he was afraid the boon about to be 
conferred on the parishes would not be 
| very highly appreciated. 
| *Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that some 
years ago the experiment of holding 
| various elections on the same day was 
| tried. In Mr. Ritchie’s Act of 1888 
| there was a provision for the County 
Council and the municipal elections to 
take place on the same day. However, 
before the day for holding the elections 





-| arrived there was such an outcry on the 


part of the officers managing the muni- 
cipal elections that that part of the Act 
had to be repealed, and a different period 
had to be fixed for the County Council 
elections. He was afraid that the still 
more complicated plan of the present head 
of the Local Government Board would be 
found impracticable. As to the cost of 
individual elections, he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
wished he could believe with the right 
hon. Gentleman that it would be very 
small. It ought to be made so, he thought, 
before the Bill passed, but he could not 
think that it would be so under the Bill 
_as it stood, having regard to the compli- 
| cated machinery of the ballot, and the 
fact that the polling would go on from 
8 o’clock in the morning until 8 o'clock 
fat night. He did not think they 
would be able to get presiding officers 
‘and clerks to sit for 12 hours in 
the village polling booths at a nominal 
He had listened carefully 





| remuneration. 








electors could not only choose people | to the Debate, and thought that on the 
from among themselves ; they would be | whole the balance of advantages was in 
at liberty to choose outsiders. Agitation | favour of annual elections. The Parish 
was to take place in every rural | Councils would not be like Boards of 
parish in the country, and he was Guardians and Rural Sanitary Authori- 
sure the inevitable result of this would ties. They would not have large 
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schemes to carry out, and it was desirable 
that they should be in close touch with 
the parishioners. ~ 

Mr. STEPHENS said, tlie object of 
the Committee was to avoid expense as 
much as possible, and he thought that 
could be best done not by having a long 
interval between the elections, but a 
short one. The longer the interval the 
more likely was it that there would be a 
contest whether there were real grounds 
for it or not. Experience of the County 
Councils showed that owing to the 
triennial system the views of the rate- 
payers were, to a large extent, pushed 
aside, and the issue very absurdly turned 
upon personal questions, or, more ab- 
surdly still, on political matters. County 
Council and municipal elections were 
scandalously changing their basis, and 
becoming purely political. That, he 
thought, was nach to be regretted. If 
the interval were shorter the actual 
parochial business in which the interests 
of the electors were concerned would be 
the principal matter on which the elec- 
tion would turn. Where there were 
triennial elections they had bodies like 
Ratepayers’ Protection Societies started 
on all sides—most absurd bodies, seeing 
that their object was to protect the rate- 
payers against their own representatives. 
On the other hand, what was the three 
years’ term for? That was to protect 
the representatives against theratepayers. 
The whole thing was a contradiction. 
There was no analogy to be drawn be- 
tween the septennial elections for Par- 
liament and long intervals between Parish 
Council elections. A Parish Council was 
an executive body, but in Parliament 
the Executive Body was the Govern- 
ment which could be turned out 
at any moment, or directly it lost the 
confidence of those who placed it in 
power. That was a condition of things 
which he should like to see prevail in 
connection with Parish Councils, and 
which, he believed, would prevail with 
annual elections. The inhabitants of 
a parish were very much better ac- 
guainted with the domestic concerns 
of their parish than the House of Com- 
mons was acquainted with the concerns 
of the Empire; therefore, they had a 
much better right to turn out their 
executive than Parliament had to turn 
out right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON did not wish to 
waste time by discussing annual elections, 
as he believed that the people generally 
were in favour of them. But he did 
want to say one word about election ex- 
penses, because he was certain they 
would be excessive—as they were at the 
present moment all over the country. 
London, he believed, was the only place 
in which an attempt had been made to 
reduce them, the public officials being 
called on to carry out the elections with- 
out charge. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would take some 
means of compelling public officials to 
carry out these elections without any 
charge except for out-of-pocket expenses. 
They should not allow the scale under 
the Municipal Corrupt Practices Act to 
prevail. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON [Cries of 
“ Divide !”] was at a loss to know what 
kind of returning officer the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would expect to get 
for 5s. a day. The returning officer was 
the man on whom really depended the 
fairness of the ballot, and he must be a 
man in whom the public could have 
confidence. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
they wanted simplicity at these Parish 
Council elections, but the President of 
the Local Government Board did not 


always give it tothem. For instance, he 
had imparted into parochial elections all 
the expensive machinery of the Ballot 


Act. [Cries of “ Divide !”] As the hon. 
Member for Peterborough had said, this 
was a question of expense, and it surely 
was not worth while to increase expense 
for the sake of having annual elections. 
It was said that they could get a re- 
turning officer for a few shillings 
[Cries of “Divide!”]—but had the 
right hon. Gentleman applied to the 
clerks of Unions to know what 
tees they would charge? He (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) had seen a great many 
letters from clerks of Unions who seemed 
to think that their emoluments would be 
injured by the Bill. But when the right 
hon. Gentleman said a few shillings, did 
he mean 3s.? [Cries of ‘‘ Divide!” and 
interruption.| Had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ever heard of “the living wage ?” 
[Cries of “Question!”] Was 18s. a 
week—[Renewed cries of “Divide!” 
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and “Question!” ] The hon. Member 
for Sunderland had made a suggestion as 
to all three elections taking place on the 
same day—[ Cries of “ Divide!” and 
interruption |}—but the elections did not 
take place at the same periods, and what 
was wanted was to assimilate them. He 
was satisfied that if all the elections took 
place on the same day and at the same 
hour the parish would be relieved of a 
great and unnecessary expense. 


*Mr. TALBOT said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite a little while ago had 
said—“ If you are in favour of Parish 
Councils, adopt the provisions of the 
Bill; if not, say so at once.” Well, the 
Opposition were in favour of Parish 
Councils ; but they failed to see why 
triennial elections, which were con- 
fessedly the proper elections for other 
Local Bodies, should not be the proper 
elections for Parochial Councils. In 
the case of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, of which he happened to be 
a nominated member, the elections 
were triennial, and the result of that 
system was that there was hardly ever 
a contested election. The policy of the 
Board was continued from one triennial 
period to another—he might almost say 
from generation to generation. Why 
should not the same system of election 
be applied to Bodies charged with simi- 
lar functions in small districts ? Besides, 
they were establishing new representa- 
tive assemblies in the country, and they 
should endeavour, as far as they could, 
to promote the smooth working of those 
assemblies. He considered that the 
longer life they were given the more 
likely they were to express the real de- 
sires of the people, and to carry out a 
wise and economic policy. The Parish 
Councils would have to undertake 
extensive works—particularly under the 
adoptive Acts—and he held that they 
would do their work better, and with 
more continuity if they lived three years 
than if they only lived for one year. 


*Mrx. TOMLINSON: I would ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 
[ Cries of *No!”] 

Mr. Byles rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 
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Debate resumed. 


Question put, “ That the words ‘one 
year ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 141 ; 
Noes 49.—(Division List, No. 332.) 


Mr. STEPHENS said, he wished to 

move an Amendment to the effect that 
the term of office of a Parish Council 
should be one year, 
“anless successors to them be appointed 
within that period, and it shall be lawful for 
the parochial electors at a meeting to be called 
for the purpose at any time to supersede the 
Parish Council and appoint successors to them.” 
He protested against giving a small 
number of parish representatives power 
to act tyrannically over the whole of the 
inhabitants for a whole year. If they 
did anything wrong the electors ought to 
have the power of checking them. The 
main argument against his proposal was 
as to continuity, but he thought that, 
really, the Amendment would promote 
continuity and not prevent it, because it 
would put the electors and the elected on 
a proper footing. As a member of an 
important School Board, he knew the 
value of meetings between representatives 
and electors for removing misunderstand- 
ings. The protection which the share- 
holders of a company had a right to as 
against their Directors the population 
of a parish ought to possess against its 
Council. A Parish Council might 
attempt to serve its personal interests. 
The land in the parish, for instance, 
might belong to one man, and attempts 
might be made to injure the landowner 
for the benefit of the members of the 
Council, which attempts such a power as. 
that contained in the Amendment might 
frustrate. 


Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the first few words could not stand as 
part of the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 27, leave out from the second 
“on,” to end of sub-section, and insert “ unless 
successors to them be appointed within that 
period, and it shall be lawful for the parochial 
electors at a meeting to be called for the pur- 
pose at any time to supersede the Parish 
Council and appoint successors to them,” — 
(Mr. Stephens.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words » 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We had a 
discussion just now as to whether the 
elections of the Parish Councils should 


be annual or triennial, and the great ob- | 


jection that was raised to annual elections 
was the expense and annoyance of having 
frequent elections. The House, how- 
ever, decided that the elections should 
be annual. The hon. Member now pro- 
poses that they shall be whenever the 
parish meeting desires, and that the 


Parish Council Bill be completely emas- | 


culated when it enters office. I cannot 


accept the Amendment. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) moved to insert before 
“The,” in line 35, the words— 

“In the case of parishes with a population of 
less than 500, the Parish Seenetiees shall be 
elected at a parish meeting, as provided by this 
Act with respect to elections at parish meetings, 


in the case of parishes with a population of | 


500 or upwards.” 


He said, the effect of this proposal, if 
adopted, would be that in 
with a population of less than 500 the 
Parish Councillors, instead of being 
elected by ballot after the parish meet- 
ing, would be elected at the parish meeting. 
A parish with 500 inhabitants could only 


have at the outside 100 electors, and it | 
might have 80, 60, 40, 20, or even only | 


one elector. It appeared to him ridi- 
culous that under such circumstances all 
the expense, worry, and trouble of a poll 
should be incurred. He therefore pro- 


posed that these small parishes should | 


elect the Parish Councillors in precisely 
the same manner as that in which a 
club elected its committee, or a County 
Council in most cases elected its com- 
mittees. If it was thought right that 
there should be a ballot, he could not see 
why the ballot should not take place 
at the meeting. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local 
Government Board believed that polls 
would cost very little. He (Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen) believed they would cost 
a good deal, and, as representing an 
agricultural constituency, he desired to 
see them cost as little as possible. The 
Amendment would obviate the holding 
of polls where it was clearly absurd that 
polls should be held. He thought that 
if parish electors were not able to elect 
their own officers at their own meetings 


parishes | 
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| they were not worth very much. It 

might be argued that the parish meeting 
‘might be a hole-and-corner meeting. 
The Amendment provided that the 
elections should be conducted in accord- 
ance with the Act, and he would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
| that a few simple rules on the sub- 
ject should be put into the first Sche- 
dule. It would be only necessary that a 
fortnight’s notice should be given ; that 
the names of the candidates should be 
sent in writing to the clerk ; that a ballot- 
paper should be handed to every person 
|present at the meeting, and that the 

Chairman should act as returning officer. 
; In this way a pure, a spontaneous, and a 

democratic election would be obtained. 
|The only objection that could be raised 
| was that the secrecy of the ballot might 
| be interfered with. No doubt some 


| Members would say that the squire and 


the parson would be always looking 
{over the shoulders of the electors and 
| trying to see how they voted. He could 
not understand the squire-and-parson- 
phobia which appeared to possess so 
many Members. He _ believed that 
where the squire or the parson took part 
in a parish meeting, and where one or 
the other was elected to the Parish 
Council, it would be for the good of the 
parish. If a man could not keep his 
vote secret at a parish meeting he would 
not be able to do so at a Parish Council. 


| 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 35, before “ The,” insert “In 
the case of parishes with a population of less 
| than 500, the Parish Councillors shall be elected 
at a parish meeting, as provided by this Act 
with respect to elections at parish meetings, 

in the case of parishes with a population of 500 
or upwards.” —( Vr. Griffith- Boscawen.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If I rightly 
understand the Amendment—and the 
| right hon. Gentleman will correct me if 
I am wrong—it practically amounts to 
this: that parishes with populations of 
less than 500 must be deprived of the 
ballot at the annual election of the Parish 
Council. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN : 
May I be permitted to explain that I do 
not propose anything of the kind? A 
ballot may take place at the meeting. I 
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only get rid of the unnecessary expense 
of a poll. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not quite 
see how the ballot could be taken at the 
meeting, but, at all events, all those who 
were not present would be deprived of a 
vote. 


Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN: 
My point is that I do not wish to poll 
the constituency. [Ministeriai ironical 
cheers.| I mean that I wish to get rid 
of the needless worry of a poll. If suffi- 
cient notice is given everybody can go to 
the meeting, just as everybody can go to 
the poll. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do wish a 
poll to be taken, and I wish the con- 
stituency to have the full protection of 
the ballot quite as much in a small as in 
a large parish. I do not put it in any 
invidious way. I believe myself that 
wherever the squire or any other officer 
of the parish deserves and possesses the 
confidence of the electors he will be 
elected. Weare not prepared, however, 
to say for a moment that these small 
parishes are to lose the rights and the 
protection which are to be given to the 
larger parishes. I cannot accept the 
Amendment. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
been very hard upon the Mover of the 
Amendment. The hon. Member did not 
wish to deprive the electors of the ballot, 
but only to poll them in the room to save 
expense. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) did 
not think the machinery proposed by the 
hon. Member was good, but, at the same 
time, he was of opinion that no good 
purpose was to be served by suggesting 
that an hon. Member wished to deprive 
small parishes of their liberties or rights 
simply because, rightly or wrongly, he 
suggested a cheaper electoral machinery. 


Mr. E.STANHOPE : The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board may be surprised to 
hear that I was present not long ago ata 
parish meeting where, having a question 
in dispute, we did exactly what my hon. 
Friend who has moved the Amendment 
suggests. We held a ballot then and 
there, under so complete a system of 
secrecy, that I am perfectly certain that 
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no one knew how the others voted except 
the person who took the votes. How- 
ever, as I know that my hon. Friend’s 
object would be misrepresented, and that 
it would be said in the country that we 
desired to prevent the parishioners having 
the secrecy of the ballot, I think he had 
better bow to the necessities of the case, 
and withdraw the Amendment. 


CommanperR BETHELL asked the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether the whole machinery of the 
Ballot Act would have to be employed 
in taking polls in the parishes, or whether 
any modification was to be introduced 
into the Bill ? 


*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: We are now 
on Clause 3. When we get to Clause 
35 I shall be happy to explain what we 
propose to do. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had been 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board speak of the squire as an 
officer of the parish, He was glad 
to think the right hon. Gentleman had 
so far learnt something during the dis- 
cussions on this Bill as to appreciate the 
position of the squire of the parish. 
So far as that particular Amendment 
was concerned, he thought his hon. 
Friend would be prepared to admit there 
was something to be said in favour of 
taking an actual poll. He certainly pre- 
ferred that, and he could not appreciate 
the point made by a preceding speaker as 
to the probability of their action being 
misunderstood in the country. Such a 
consideration should have no weight with 
them. Under the circumstances, pro- 
bably it would be better to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


CommanpER BETHELL said, he and 
his hon. Friends were very anxious upon 
the question of expenditure. If they 
were assured that they were wrong in 
supposing that the elections would have 
to be carried out at the expense of the 
parish, that fact would alter their atti- 
tude. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am afraid I 
cannot alter that attitude. I must de- 
cline to discuss Clause 35 on Clause 3. 
If I did, we should make no progress 
with the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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CommanpER BETHELL said, he had 
next to propose the Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
West Salford, and he did so in order to 
ascertain from the Government what 
were their views on the question of the 
ballot as introduced into the Bill. It 
would be obvious to hon. Members who 
were familiar with small parishes in the 
country that to put in force the whole 
machinery of the Ballot Act in order to 
poll, say, 200 inhabitants, would be absurd 
and unnecessary. The Vice President of 
the Council a little while previously gave 
them to understand that it would not be 
necessary to employ the whole machinery 
of the ballot, and they were now anxious 
to have some assurance upon that point. 
On his side of the House they felt that 
to be a matter of essential importance. 
They wanted the elections to be carried 
out with the advantages of the ballot, 
but at the same time they wished it to 
be done as economically as possible. 
That end could be attained by authorising 
an alteration of the rules regulating the 
ballot, and by, for instance, curtailing the 
hours of polling. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 35, to leave out Sub-section (5), 
and insert,—“ The nomination and election of 
Parish Councillors shall be conducted according 
to rules framed under this Act for that pu 
by the Local Government Board.”—(Com- 
mander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(5) stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Rules are 
already laid down for the regulation of 
nominations and elections under the 
Ballot Act, and if the hon. Member per- 
sists with the Amendment it will not 
affect the ballot, which is provided for in 
the clauses already passed and in the 
First Schedule of the Bill. IfI had pro- 
posed that the nomination and election 
should be conducted according to Rules 
framed by the Local Government Board 
there would be a very strong objection to 
it on the ground of the grasping attitude 
of the Local Government Board and its 
desire to monopolise everything. How- 
ever, if the Committee wishes that the 
Local Government Board should frame 
the Rules there is no reason why we 
should not accept the task. 
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*Mr. W. LONG said, he thought his 
hon. Friend had served a useful purpose 
in bringing this Amendment forward, and 
he was glad to hear that the President of 
the Local Government Board was open to 
conviction, and was willing to accept the 
responsibility if the House sodecided. It 
was not in any way intended to affect the 
question of the ballot by the Amendment. 
It was purely and simply a question of 
the procedure at the nomination. The 
right hon. Gentleman would agree it was 
desirable there should be some definite 
and simple Rules to guide the presiding 
officers at these parochial elections, be- 
cause if the duties of those officials 
were too vaguely laid down the practices 
in the different parishes would differ and 
confusion would be the result. He was 
not one of those who objected to trusting 
the Local Government Board where its 
services could be usefully and economi- 
cally applied. It was desirable they 
should have a uniform practice and one 
which at the same time was perfectly 
simple, and he felt that the Local Go- 
vernment Board ought to lay down Rules 
to settle details which, though small in 
themselves, were of considerable import- 
ance as affecting the validity of elec- 
tions. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, the hon. 
Member who had just spoken had very 
properly pointed out that they were con- 
cerned at the moment only with nomi- 
nation. But election meant nomination, 
although the poll was a different thing 
altogether. He desired to enter a caveut 
against the doctrine of reducing the hours 
in which the poll should be taken. They 
could not dispense with any of the hours 
between 8 and 8. To that there would 
be strong objection. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could see his way to accept 
the Amendment, or one to the same effect, 
it would be a great saving of time. A 
similar course was adopted on the Educa- 
tion Act. After sitting up a whole 
night the House unanimously agreed to 
leave the matter to the Education De- 
partment, and from that time to this no 
trouble had arisen. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We at the 
Local Government Board do not want 
this duty ; but, if the House wishes, we 
are quite ready to undertake it. I accept 
the Amendment without further discus- 
sion. 
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Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, }, 


W.): I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will reflect upon the hours the poll is to 
be taken in. It is simply absurd that the 
polling book should remain open 12 hours 
in order to take 50 or 100 votes, Cer- 
tainly shorter hours should be named. 


Mr. STOREY said, he entirely con- 
curred in the last observation. The idea 
of keeping a returning officer and his 
staff on duty for 12 hours in a parish 
where there were only 100 voters would 
be absurd, and it would clearly add very 
much to the cost. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he thought it absolutely absurd that 
the poll should be kept open from 8 in 
the morning till 8 at night. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This does not arise on the Amendment. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, the question 
was that Sub-section 5 should be left 
out, and in that sub-section occurred the 
words “a poll shall be taken,” and, 
therefore, with all due submission, he 
asserted that he was in order. It was 
positively absurd to allow 12 hours for 
recording 50 votes. At Parliamentary 
elections returning officers now had very 
little to do for two or three hours, while 
in County Council elections they did 
nothing for more than half the day. 
Three hours would be ample for taking 
the poll in most parishes. 


Sir R. PAGET hoped it would be 
clearly understood that in accepting the 
Amendment the President of the Local 
Government Board agreed it should be 
in the discretion and power of the pre- 
siding officer to determine that the poll 
should be open for a limited number of 
hours. It was also to be open to him to 
fix the polling for such as would meet 
the general convenience. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : It is desirable 
that there should be no mistake. The 
acceptance of the Amendment will in no 
way interfere with the discussion of 
Clause 35, which relates to polls. The 
Committee is dealing with the nomina- 
tion and election of Parish Councils ; 
but under Clause 35 it will have to 
decide at what hours the poll shall be 
open. That is not a matter within the 
_ discretion of the Local Government 
Board. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Will 
it deal with thefees of the returning 
officers ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That rests 
with the County Council. The House 
has already decided that. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Do I under- 
stand that the Local Government Board 
will not frame any regulations with re- 
gard to the poll ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It will be in 
accordance with the Act. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER:: And it does not 
come within the purview of the Com- 
mittee at this moment ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Com- 
mittee were referred to Clanse 35, and it 
was rather peculiar that those in charge 
of the Bill were consequently referring 
them to subsequent clauses. But they 
had been given to understand that the 
Local Government Board according to 
this Amendment were to frame regula- 
tions with regard to the poll, and surely 
that was the time to discuss details. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman accept the 
responsibility of framing regulations for 
the conduct of the poll ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wignt) 
said, the view taken by the President of 
the Local Government Board was the 
correct one. The question of how long 
the poll should be open must be deter- 
mined in the Act itself, and it arose on 
Clause 35. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
think his hon. and learned Friend had 
followed the argument. He wanted to 
know where they were. If tue hours of 
the polling were to be settled on a sub- 
sequent clause, then, of course, the Local 
Government Board would not have to 
decide them. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE feared that all 
this difficulty had arisen through using 
the word “election.” As used in the 
Amendment it was to be understood as 
referring to an uncontested election. 
Why not insert after the words “ Parish 
Councillors,” “ previous to the poll.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, “ election” 
included polling. The Amendment ran— 


“The nomination election of Parish Coun- 
cillors shall be conducted according to Rules 
framed unacr this Act,” 
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Those Rules would be dealt with ina 
subsequent clause, and when that had 
been settled the Local Government Board 
would proceed to frame Rules. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Mémber for 
Thanet asked “ Where were they”? 
His answer was “On Clause 3, and not 
on Clause 35.” 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
agreed with the President of the Local 
Government Board. Which was right ? 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that in spite 
of the intervention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer they were in some con- 
fusion. He admitted that ordinarily the 
words “nomination” and “election” should 
include the poll, but in the phraseology 
of an Act of Parliament it did not. He 
would move, as an Amendment to the 
Amendment, to insert after “ Parish 
Councillors,” “and at any poll incident 
thereto.” 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 
After the word “Councillors,” to insert the 


words ‘fand at any poll incident thereto.”— 
(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


*Sir C. DILKE thought that the con- 
fusion had arisen in consequence of the 
draftsman of the Amendment using words 
which were not in accordance with the 
Ballot Act. The only Acts or Orders in 
which the word “ nomination” was used 
in the sense in which it was used in this 
Bill were the Poor Law Acts and Orders 
of the Local Government Board inrelation 
to Boards of Guardians. But in the 
Ballot Act and in all subsequent electoral 
Acts the word “ election” had been used 
for “ nomination.” 


Str R. WEBSTER agreed that it 
would have been better if the word 
“election” had been used in the Bill. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that if the 
House should determine to alter the ex- 
isting law with reference to the hours of 
poll it must be done when Clause 35 was 
reached ; but at present the Government 
were willing to accept the Amendment 
without the addition suggested by the 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he was 
glad to hear that statement from the 
right hon. Gentleman, for he thought it 
would be a great mistake to accept the 
Amendment of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin, There were 
matters connected with the poll that 
should be decided by Act of Parliament, 
and not by the Local Government Board. 
He wished to point out that the Bill as 
it stood proposed that if candidates were 
not withdrawn before the close of the 
meeting there should be a poll. That 
might be a very serious infliction on an 
unwilling parish. The hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire had an Amendment 
which proposed that there should be an 
interval of 24 hours after the election, 
which appeared to him to be a wise pro- 
posal. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked leave to with- 


draw his Amendment. 


CommanvER BETHELL asked whe- 
ther the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would put down Amendments 
to Clause 35 altering the hours of elec- 
tion ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said that, as 
they approached Clause 35, if he found 
it important on the part of the Govern- 
ment to introduce Amendments to the 
clause he would put them on the 
Paper. 

Amendment tothe Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Original Amendment agreed to. 


Srr R. TEMPLE moved an Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Preston, providing that 

“The proceedings of every meeting of a 

Parish Council shall begin not earlier than 6 
nor later than 8 o’clock in the evening.” 
As the question of the hours had been 
discussed on the previous Amendment, 
he would content himself by simply 
moving the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 6, at end, insert “and the 
proceedings of every meeting of a Parish Council 
shall begin not earlier than 6 nor later than 
8 o’clock in the evening.”—(Sir R. Temple.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words . 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
Amendment which had been moved from 
the Opposition side to allow the parish 
meetings to fix their own hours of meet- 
ing, had been rejected on the ground 
that the squires and farmers would fix 
hours that were inconvenient to the agri- 
cultural labourers. This Amendment 
was put down to test the sincerity of the 
Government on the question of hours. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The Govern- 
ment were perfectly sincere in putting in 
the hours for the parish meetings, and by 
an enormous majority the Committee sup- 
ported us. We are equally sincere in 
thinking that the Parish Councils should 
fix their own hours of meeting. 


Sr R. TEMPLE: Then will the 
Amendment be accepted ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 


not. 


Mr. STOREY said, it seemed to be 
sometimes forgotten that the Bill was 
meant for others besides agricultural 
labourers. There were mining districts 
also, and he thought that the Parish 
Councils in the mining districts should be 
allowed to fix the hours of meeting them- 
selves. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
that very argument applied to the 
parish meetings, and yet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland did not support the 
Amendment which proposed to leave the 
hours for the parish meetings to be fixed 
by the parish meetings themselves. 

Mr. STOREY replied that he had 
not been present when that Amendment 
was moved, or he would have supported 
it. 


Certainly 


Sirk M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hoped that when the question was 
raised on the Report stage the hon. 
Member would be present to support it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. STEPHENS said, he was not 
disposed to move the Amendment 
which stood next on the Paper in his 
name, namely— 

In page 3, line 7, leave out “at the annual 
meeting,’ and insert “the chairman of the 
parochial electors shall be chairman thereof.” 
But he wished to justify himself, because 
the President of the Local Government 
Board—in connection with another 
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Amendment aiming at the same object— 
was inaccurate in charging him with 
having made an absurd proposal, and 
with asserting that there should be two 
kings of Brentford. He had not 
suggested anything of the kind. All 
he had suggested was that the chairman 
of the parochial electors should be the 
chairman of the parish meeting and of 
the Parish Council. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
moved toomit the words “ or otherwise” 
from Sub-section 7, with the object of 
preventing the election of the chairman 
of a Parish Council from outside their 
own body. The hon. Member said that 
he attached the greatest importance to 
this point, and he trusted that the 
Amendment would be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
8, to leave out the words “or other- 
wise.” 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘or otherwise ’ stand part of the Clause.”” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Any County 
Council is at liberty to elect as chairman 
a person who is not a member of the 
Council, and Municipal Corporations are 
allowed the same liberty in their choice 
of Mayors. Why should not Parish 
Councils do likewise? However, I do 
not hold strong views on the matter one 
way or the other, and I will be quite 
willing to accept the Amendment if the 
general feeling of the Committee is in 
favour of it. 


*Mr. TALBOT said, he hoped the 
Government would adhere to the clause as 
it stood, which only gave a permissive 
power to choose an outsider. There 
might be no one in the Parish Council 
qualified to act as chairman, and it was 
right that the members of the Council 
should have the right to go outside their 
own body for a chairman if necessary. 


Mr. STEPHENS said, he hoped very 
much that the Government would accept 
the Amendment. It seemed to him an 


intolerable thing that a person should 
be introduced from outside to become 
the master of the parish, for if the chair- 
man were a strong, masterful man, he 


would rule the Council. Such a course 
would strike at the root of parochial 
liberty and parochial self-control, and he, 
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therefore, most cordially supported the 
Amendment. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL( Wigan) hoped that 
the Committee wonld adhere to the sub- 
section as it now stood. The arrange- 
ment had worked well in the case of 
Mayors, and he saw no reason why it 
should not do so in the case of the chair- 
men of Parish Councils. He did not 
think that there was any ground for the 
apprehension of his hon. Friend that a 
Parish Council would voluntarily, of its 
own action, go beyond their own body in 
order to select a master and even a tyrant. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, that several of 
his hon. Friends very much objected to the 
chairman of a Parish Council being chosen 


from outside the Council. If the clause 
were passed unamended in this respect, 
a door would be left open for the intro- 
duction of the “carpet-bagger,” or the 
outside agitator, into the Parish Councils. 
If this Amendment were not accepted, he 
hoped he would be able to move the 
Amendment on the same subject which 
stood on the Paper in the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston. 


Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes) 
wus understood to say that he was 
in favour of the clause as it stood. 


Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) said, that the fear that persons 
would be introduced from the outside to 
fill the chairs of the Parish Councils was 
purely imaginary. His experience of 
country villages was, that they were ex- 
tremely jealous of strangers and persons 
they did not know. It was, therefore, 
most unlikely that any person would be 
chosen from the outside except he was 
an exceptionally qualified person. If the 
villagers were to be entrusted with 
Parish Councils at all, they surely should 
be entrusted with the right of choosing 
the chairman they pleased. 


Mr. CHANNING said, that finding 
that the Amendment was not generally 
supported on the Ministerial side of the 
House, he asked leave to withdraw it. 
He had put it on the Paper, because he 
was aware that the feeling was strongly 
entertained amongst his constituents that 
it would be extremely undesirable to 
leave the Parish Councils free to go 
beyond their own body for a chairman. 


Mr. Stephens 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the fact that 
the Amendment was not supported on 
the side of the House where its Mover 
sat was scarcely a reason for with- 
drawing it. He himself seemed to he 
somewhat in the same position as the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment, for his colleagues were not, 
generally, joined with him in supporting 
the Amendment. Anyway, if the clause 
were adopted without amendment a bare 
majority in a Parish Council might bring 
in as chairman an active politician from a 
neighbouring district, who would have 
no connection whatever with the parish. 
Therefore the clause would facilitate the 
introduction, by co-option, of a parochial 
agitator from the outside to secure a 
party majority in the Parish Council and 
gag the whole parish. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, the Committee 
would be placed in a ridiculous posi- 
tion if the words objected to were 
left in the clause. They had spent two 


hours in trying to find out who were the 


best electors for the Parish Councils. A 
great deal of objection had been raised to 
an Amendment which proposed that 
someone interested in the parish, but 
living in an adjoining parish, should be 
eligible for the Council if the electors 
chose to elect him, but now they were 
going to allow a carpet-bagger, who had 
not the courage to stand as a candidate, 
or who, if he did stand, had been defeated, 
to be co-opted by the majority in the 
Parish Council. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I would 
venture to submit to the Committee that 
we are now in possession of all that is 
to be said on both sides of the question, 
and I think, under the circumstances, 
we ought to come to a decision at once. 


Sir R. PAGET said, the Amendment 
was necessary to give consistency to the 
principles embodied in the Bill. They 
had got parochial electors who were to 
be resident in a parish for 12 months ; 
and they had got also—what he, for one, 
did not want to get—residents within 
three miles of the parish who were 
eligible for election on the Council. 
Surely that principle ought to govern 
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this case. Why should a Parish Council 
be allowed to go to the very end of the 
world in search for a chairman? It 
would be more in harmony with what 
had already been done if they were to 
limit the power of selecting a chairman 
by enacting that it could only be exercised 
in favour of a person who was capable 
of being elected to the Council in the 
ordinary way. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I would 
suggest that my hon. Friend should 
withdraw his Amendment, and I will 
bring up words on the Report stage to 
meet the suggestion which has been 
made. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he 
strongly objected to this plan of 
choosing a chairman, as it would 
give a bare majority on a Council the 
opportunity of appointing a chairman 
who shared their views without consult- 
ing the electorate. He should insist 
upon a Division. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, the Radical Party were pledged to 
oppose all schemes of nomination. Some- 
body had said that the Municipal 
Councils had the right to choose their 
Mayors from outside in this way, but 
they had never done it. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] He knew they might have 
done it in one or two cases, but they 
were so few that they were not worth 
talking about. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he hoped the 
Committee would adopt the suggestion 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He confessed that he did 
not share at allthe views of those hon. 
Gentlemen who held that no man was 
qualified to be the chairman of the 
Parish Council, or any other Local 
Authority, unless he had stood before the 
electors and been elected. They all 
knew there were a large number of 
capable men who made admirable chair- 
men who would shrink from undergoing 
even a parish election. Surely, if such 
men could be trusted in county affairs 
they could be trusted in parish affairs. 
He accepted the assurance of the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would bring up 
the words promised. 


Local Government 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 173 ; 
Noes 52.—(Division List, No. 334.) 


Mr. STEPHENS moved the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 

In page 3, line 11, to leave out “ every Parish 

Council,” and insert “the parochial electors of 
# parish.” 
He said, he did not see why the in- 
habitants of a parish should be deprived 
of their proper position, which was that 
of being the holders of the property in 
the parish. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 11, to leave out the words 
“every Parish Council,” and insert the words 
“the parochial electors of a parish.”—(JV/r. 
Stephens.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The clause as 
it stands enables the Parish Council in 
the simplest manner to exercise the 
powers which the House proposes to give 
it, and if the House should approve of 
that, it is necessary that the Parish 
Council should be a body corporate. 


Str R. WEBSTER said, he thought 
it would be more in accordance with pre- 
cedent if the Corporation to be constituted 
were simply the Parish Council, and he 
suggested that the Amendment should 
not be pressed to a Division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. TEMPLE moved, on behalf 
of Mr. Hansury, an Amendment in 
page 3, line 13, after “any,” to insert 
“reasonable.” 


Amendment negatived. 
Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes) 


moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 3, line 14, to leave out the words 
“ County Council,” and insert “ Local Govern- 
ment Board.” 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think the 
County Council would be the best 
tribunal to settle this matter, and I 
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would ask my hon. Friend not to persist 
in his Amendment. 


Adjournment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENEAGE moved— 


In page 8, line 14, after the word “ direct,” 
to insert the words “after consultation with 
the parish meeting of any parish affected.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3. line 14, after the word “succes- 
sion,” to insert the words “and a common seal.” 
—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is one 
of the economies I desire. I found that 


the cost of a seal would be £4 10s., 
and therefore the Government think it 
would be better for the Parish Council 
to dispense with a common seal. 


Question put, and negatived. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 3) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading upon 
Monday next read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


Ordered, That leave be given to pre- 
sent another Bill instead thereof. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 4) BILL. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 470.] 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
Copy presented—of Supplementary 
Statement of the Estimated Income and 
Expenditure for the year 1893-4 (by 
Act) ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES.) 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1313 (Odessa) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES.) 


Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 309 (Mexico) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) 
(MAURITIUS). 


Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
for 1892, No. 92 (Mauritius) (in con- 
tinuation of Colonial Report [Annual], 
No. 57) [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


GOLD COAST. 

Copy presented,—of Despatch from 
Governor Sir W. Brandford (iriffith, 
K.C.M.G., forwarding a Memorial from 
Merchants, Agents, and Traders of the 
Gold Coast Colony, with his Observa- 
tions and the Secretary of State’s Reply 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do- now adjourn,”—(Mr 
Marjoribanks),—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at one 
minute after Twelve o'clock 
till Monday next. 





Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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1785 Allotments in 


* 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 27th November 1893. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


Sees 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 27th November 1898. 


QUESTIONS. 


ARDCHERAIG SCHOOL. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he is aware that a school in the district 
of Uisken, Bunessan, Mull, which has 
been established for 100 years, and has 
accommodated the children of 27 fami- 
lies, has been removed by the School 
Board, and their children, to the number 
of 29, are, in consequence, compelled to 
travel three or four miles to school ; and, 
if he will cause inquiry to be made, and 
if possible, retain the school in the place 
it has occupied for so long a period ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The school referred to by 
the hon. Member is, I presume, a room 
in which a few scholars were taught at 
Ardcheraig. The School Board informed 
the Department in February that the 
room was condemned by the Sanitary 
Authority, and that they proposed, there- 
fore, to discontinue its use, and that the 
children could attend the Bunessan 
Public School. No representation to 
the contrary has been made to the 
Department. 


Mr. MACFARLANE : Has not the 
school been established over 100 years ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : 
say. 

VOL. XVIII. [rocrtH series. ] 


I cannot 
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ALLOTMENTS IN ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that a large number of the popu- 
lation of Balintore, Hill of Fearn, and 
the surrounding districts of Easter Ross, 
petitioned the County Council in Decem- 
ber, 1892, for allotments; that after 
several meetings of a sub-committee of 
the County Council were held, Mr. Alex- 
ander Ross, a member of the Council, 
acting for the Petitioners, was informed 
by Mr. Duncan, the Clerk of the Council, 
that the matter could not be proceeded 
with unless he (Mr. Ross) was prepared 
to pay for the necessary advertisements, 
and he was subsequently informed that 
he would be required to guarantee the 
whole of the preliminary expenses, which 
would amount to nearly £200 ; and that, 
in consequence of the repeated delays, 
there is every probability of the question 
being shunted for another year; and 
whether the Scottish Office will take 
steps, before the meeting of the County 
Council in December next, to press for- 
ward the matter, so that the people may 
secure allotments without further delay, 
and that individual members of the 
Ross-shire County Council shall not be 
required to enter into financial obliga- 
tions of the nature indicated ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : On inquiry 
I find that, at the meeting referred to by 
the hon. Member of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Committee of the Ross 
and Cromarty County Council on the 8th 
instant, it was resolved— 

“That Mr. Ross undertakes to pay all the 

expenses of advertising and other preliminary 
expenses if the Council do not make a Pro- 
visional Order following on proposed advertise- 
ments. They further instruct the clerk to delay 
serving the notices required by Section 3 (3) 
(b) of the Allotments Act until December 
meeting of the Council has dealt with the 
matter.” 
It appears that Mr. Ross agreed to the 
terms of this resolution, and all I can say 
is that I trust that the agreement so 
considerately entered into by him, in 
order to save time, will be favourably 
considered by the County Council, 
within whose jurisdiction the matter 
rests. The County Council of Ross and 
Cromarty are, I understand, doing what 
they can, within the powers at their 
command, to facilitate the acquisition of 
allotments under the Act. 


4G 
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NAVAL AND ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS 
IN THE EAST. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether a naval officer has been sent to 
Calcutta for five years for the purpose of 
taking over the command of a corps of 
Naval Volunteers, similar in constitution 
to those recently disbanded in the United 
Kingdom ; will he state the nationality, 
number of men in the corps, and at whose 
cost the Commandant has been sent out ; 
whether there are similar corps in other 
parts of India; if so, what number of 
men are enrolled ; and whether all the 
expenses are paid by the British or Indian 
Government ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GerorGE 
RussELt, North Beds.): Perhaps my 
hon. Friend will allow me to answer this 
question. A retired naval officer has 
been sent out as Naval Instructor to the 
Calcutta Naval Volunteers, a body about 
350 strong. It is composed of British 
subjects, mostly English, Scotch, and 
Irish, it is believed. Measures have for 
some time been in progress for the forma- 
tion of similar corps, either as Naval or 
as Artillery Volunteers, to take part in 
the schemes for the defence of Aden, 
Kurrachee, Bombay, Rangoon, and Moul- 
mein. The expenses are borne by the 
Indian Government. 


BRANCH RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

Str J. KITSON (York, W.R., Colne 
Valley) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to apply to Parliament for power to 
enable the Secretary of State for India 
to recognise the payment of interest 
during construction of branch railways 
in India, and to authorise the charge of 
the said payment to the capital account 
of the railways in question ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : It is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to apply to Parliament for the powers 
described in my hon. Friend’s question, 
for exercise in such cases as are considered 
suitable by the Secretary of State in 
Council. 


STEAM TRAWLING IN LOCH ROAG. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
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that the fishermen of Loch Roag, Island 
of Lewis, are suffering severe losses 
owing to depredations of steam trawlers 
which have lately invaded the loch, and 
that steam trawling is being actively 
carried on in Broad Bay, Lewis ; and 
whether he will take steps to send a 
cruiser to protect the fishing industry in 
these parts ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Iam informed 
by the Fishery Board that their fishery 
officer at Stornoway reports that a month 
ago a fisherman from Loch Roag reported 
to him that a trawler during daylight lay 
at anchor in the loch, and that it was 
suspected that she was trawling under 
cover of night. The fishery officer ad- 
vised the fisherman to organise a crew 
and to go out some night to note trawler’s 
number and bearings and to communicate 
particulars to him, and that he would at 
once prosecute. The fisherman never 
returned to report. There was also a 


Letter Carrier. 


rumour that a trawler was at work in 
Broad Bay, and the fishery officer invited 
fishermen to bring him any witnesses of 
the fact, but no one has come forward. 
I regret to say that no cruiser is at 


present available to send to the Lews, as 
H.M.S. Jackal, the only steam cruiser at 
the disposal of the Fishery Board, is 
required for the protection of the Moray 
Firth. 

*Mr. WEIR: Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman give the number of the trawler ? 
Sim G. TREVELYAN : No, Sir. 
*Mr. WEIR: I beg to give notice that 
I shall put another question on the Paper 
to-morrow, and will give the number of 

the trawler. 


KINGSCOURT RURAL LETTER CARRIER. 
Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) : I beg 


to ask the Postmaster General if he will 
explain on what grounds Peter Connell, 
a rural letter carrier, travelling from 
Kingscourt, County Cavan, to Ardagh, 
County Meath (under Post Office Regu- 
lations), now holding the position more 
than more 12 months, who is the fourth 
member of his family who has held the 
position, is about to be deprived of his 
post to make room for an Army pensioner ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
Peter Connell was nominated for the 
appointment in question ; but, as he was 
found to have mis-stated his age, and to 
be short by 18 months of the minimum 
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limit, his nomination was cancelled, and 
an Army Reserve man was selected in 
his room. 


Level Crossings 


PRESS TELEGRAPH RATES. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
has now obtained the information which 
he was unable to give on 19th June as 
to the pecuniary results to tke Post 
Office of the difference in the charges 
made for Press telegrams as compared 
with ordinary telegrams ; and whether 
he can say approximately how much of 
the deficit in the Telegraph Service is 
received back by the public in the form 
of cheap news ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I found that the 
cost of an examination of the messages 
for any lengthened period would be so 
costly as to be prohibitive, and I, 
therefore, directed that the calculations 
should be limited to a particular day. 
The result was to show that if the Press 
messages of that day had been paid for at 
the ordinary inland rate, the Department 
would have received nearly eight times 
as much as it actually did receive. For the 
reasons which I gave on the 19th June, 
it is impossible for me to separate the 
cost of dealing with Press telegrams 
from that of the rest of the Telegraph 
Service, and I cannot, therefore, state 
what is the loss incurred by the Depart- 
ment. When the Account of the Gross 
Amount received and expended on ac- 
count of the Telegraph Service for the 
year ended 31st March last is presented 
to Parliament it will be found that, apart 
from the interest on capital, the balance 
of expenditure over receipts was about 
£150,000, and the best estimate that can 
be formed by the officials at the Post 
Office points to the annual loss on Press 
telegrams being at least double that 
amount, and probably a still larger sum. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) was understood to ask if all the 
messages were transmitted on a particular 
day, or only a selection ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : All. 

Mr. PICTON : What day was it ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I think some day 
in July. 


LEVEL CROSSINGS ON RAILWAYS. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether Railway 
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Companies are required in the construc- 
tion of new lines to provide other than 
level crossings for the use of the public ; 
whether the same obligations apply to 
existing railways ; and on what grounds 
General Hutchinson recommends that 
the Ramsbottom Local Board should be 
asked to pay a portion of the cost of 
providing a vehicular and passenger sub- 
way under the level crossing at Rams- 
bottom Station, and that the Railway 
Company should bear only the remaining 
portion of the expense ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tar BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): In the case of railways 
constructed prior to 1863, the Board of 
Trade have no power to order the con- 
struction of bridges or subways in lieu 
of level crossings; but where railways 
have been made since that date, the 
Railways Clauses Act, 1863, applies, 
and the Board may order the execution 
of such works as may appear best 
adapted for removing or diminishing 
danger. The Ramsbottom level crossing 
was authorised long prior to the date I 
have mentioned, and the Board of Trade 
have, therefore, no powers to compel the 
company to construct a subway. Under 
these circumstances, as there were already 
two foot-bridges in existence—one for 
communicating between the platforms 
and the other for the benefit of the 
public—General Hutchinson felt that it 
would facilitate the making of a subway 
if the Urban Sanitary Authority were 
disposed to contribute to the cost. 
General Hutchinson did not recommend 
a vehicular subway as suggested by the 
hon. Member’s question. We have again 
communicated with the Railway Com- 
pany on the subject. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
Arising out of the question, I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he did not in 1886 assent to the 
Second Reading of the Railway Regula- 
tion Bill, which gave powers to the 
Board of Trade to deal compulsorily 
with this question ? Also, is it usual or 
desirable for an Inspector of the Depart- 
ment, in recommending the adoption of a 
safety arrangement, to express an opinion 
that the Local Authority should con- 
tribute towards the expense incurred by 
the Railway Company in carrying it 
out ? 

4G 2 


on Railways. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : I did give my 


The Armament 


assent to the Bill referred to. The In- 
spector may make a suggestion of the 
kind indicated, but we have no power 
to enforce it. 

*Mr. CHANNING: Is it desirable 
that he should recommend sucha contribu- 
tion in cases of this kind where the Board 
of Trade has no power to compel such 
safety arrangements in the case of new 
lines without any local contribution ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA was understood to 
say he saw no objection to the course 
taken by the Inspector, 


TENDERS FOR NAVY TOBACCO. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
relty what are the reasons why the firm 
of James Curtis and Company, the suc- 
cessors of Messrs. Pringle and Curtis, 
have been excluded from the list of 
importers and brokers on whom the 
Inspectors of the Admiralty call to ex- 
amine tobacco that may be offering for 
Navy purposes ? 

*THe SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SnurrLeworrna, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The other mem- 
bers of the original firm (Pringle, Curtis, 
and Co.) have also started separately in 
business. Messrs. James Curtis and Co. 
claimed the right to tender as the suc- 
cessors of the late firm, and were in- 
formed that this could not be admitted ; 
but if they applied to be allowed to 
tender, the request would be fully con- 
sidered. This they did ; but as on inquiry 
it did not appear that they possessed 
the necessary qualifications, they were 
informed that the request could not be 
granted for the present. The nature 
of more recent communications from 
Messrs. James Curtis and Co. can be 
inferred, from the reply sent to thein by 
the Admiralty informing them— 

“ That letters containing threats to appeal to 
Parliament, if requests are not granted, can 
receive no reply beyond the simple acknow- 
ledgment of their receipt.” 


NAVAL STATIONS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether bis 
attention has been called to a letter pub- 
lished in The Times newspaper on the 
2lst of this month, purporting to be 
written by Lord Charles Beresford, in 
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which it is strongly urged that Great 
Britain should buy or enter into treaty 
with the Turkish Government for the 
Island of Lemnos, or some such Island 
possessing a good harbour, at the east 
end of the Mediterranean ; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have any 
intention of carrying out that suggestion ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I am not surprised at the question 
of my hon. Friend, but I need hardly 
assure him that no such step has been 
contemplated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Any proposal for the acquisition 
of Lemnos would raise grave questions, not 
merely as regards the Ottoman Empire, 
but with the Great Powers of Europe. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Has the 
hon. Baronet any information as to the 
report of the cession by France to 
Russia of Ajaccio for naval purposes ? 
*Sir E. GREY: No, Sir; but if the 
hon. Member wishes it he can put the 
question on the Paper. 


VESSELS ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 

Sir F. SEAGER HUNT (Maryle- 
bone, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Admiralty 
will consider the advisability of re- 
placing by modern cruisers the Boadicea, 
flagship in the East Indies, and the 
Raleigh, flagship on the Cape of Good 
Hope and West Coast of Africa station, 
both being unarmoured, deficient in speed, 
and armed with muzzle-loading guns ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I think the House will feel that the 
whole subject of the distribution of Her 
Majesty’s ships at the various naval 
stations is one which should be left to 
the responsibility of the Board of Ad- 
miralty. I can only assure the hon. 
Gentleman that they will, in due course, 
announce their arrangements for the 
relief of the ships to which he refers. 


THE ARMAMENT OF THE NAVY. 

Sir F. SEAGER HUNT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, out of a total of 77 armoured 
vessels which this country possesses, 
exclusive of the Abyssinia and Magdala 
of the Indian Marine, and the Cerberus 
belonging to the Colony of Victoria, 40 
of them, mounting in all 355 guns, are 
armed with muzzle-loading guns which 
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have long ago been discarded by every 
other nation; and, if so, whether the 
Admiralty will include the re-arming of 
these ships or any of them in the next 
Navy Estimates ? 

*Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The figures given by the hon. Gentle- 
man are practically correct. There is 
no doubt that breech-loading guns were 
introduced by other nations at an earlier 
date than in this country. But previous 
Boards of Admiralty have had to con- 
sider the question whether ‘money could 
be more advantageously spent in re- 
arming the older broadside ships with 
breech-loading guns, or in the construc- 
tion of modern ships and experience has 
led to the decision that the latter course 
is preferable, as re-arming these old 
broadside ships is very costly, and the 
advantage gained is not commensurate 
with the outlay. The proportion of 
ships with muzzle-loading guns is 
diminishing every year, and each of them 
has been brought up to date as regards 
auxiliary armament with machine and 
quick-firing guns. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Does 
the right hon. Gentleman’s answer apply 
to the turret-ships ? 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir; I carefully restricted my reply 
to broadside ships. As the hon. Member 
is no doubt aware, turret-ships, such as 
the Devastation, have been re-armed, 
but enormous additional expense would 
have to be incurred if we put breech- 
loaders into all broadside ships. 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he is aware that, on 
the 24th instant, the White Star steam- 
ship Britannic brought intelligence to 
England of the abandonment of the 
Norwegian brig I/potar in the Atlantic 
on the 30th ultimo, in latitude 47, 
longitude 40, full of water ; and whether 
the Government propose to take any steps 
to minimise the danger involved in this 
fact to sailors and passengers who have 
to cross the Atlantic ? 

Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
This Report has not reached the Ad- 
miralty in any form. The position given 
is 500 miles east of the coast of New- 
foundland. The danger from these 
derelicts is much exaggerated. The 
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Admiralty cannot undertake to scour the 
high seas for every vessel that is aban- 
doned. 

Mr. MACDONA: Are not measures 
being taken in America to protect tra- 
vellers on that side? Can we not act in 
concert with the United States Navy to 
secure the protection of the enormous 
number of passengers from our shores ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I answered that question the other day. 
No official information has reached the 
Admiralty as to what is being done by 
the United States. 


Magistracy. 


“ LOCHFYNE HERRINGS.” 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that the fishermen or fish- 
curers on the north and east coasts of 
Scotland pack the herrings caught off 
these coasts in kegs branded “ Lochfyne 
Herrings,” and export them as such ; and 
that they are also put on the home mar- 
ket ; and whether, in the event of the 
suggestions involved in this question 
being found to be in accordance with 
fact, he will instruct the Fishery Board 
to take action in the matter ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Fishery 
Board have made full inquiries through 
their fishery officers into the matter set 
forth in the hon. Member’s question. It 
appears from the result of these inquiries 
that there is a firm in Fraserburgh who 
export to Foreign and Colonial Markets 
herrings in tins, marked “ Lochfyne 
herrings,” and which are believed to be 
really east coast herrings. This pro- 
cedure may be capable of explanation 
by the firm in question, and I trust that, 
as public attention has been called to the 
conduct of their business, some explana- 
tion may now be forthcoming. 

Mr. BIRKMYRE: If no satisfactory 
explanation is forthcoming, what steps 
will the Secretary for Scotland take ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: That will 
have to be considered. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Could not 
the matter be dealt with under the Trade 
Marks Act ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: That is one 
of the points we shall have to consider. 


THE ISLE OF MAN MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Not- 
tingham, Mansfield) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment whether he is aware that, while 
from one-half to two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of the Isle of Man are Non- 
conformists, out of 40 Magistrates in the 
Islanu aot more. than two or three are 
Nonconformists, the remainder being 
Churchmen and Conservatives ; whether, 
in making Magisterial appointments, it 
has been the practice to exclude persons 
engaged in trade or commerce, with the 
result that the Magisterial Bench fails to 
represent commercial interests; and 
whether, as the appointments are made 
by the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Island, the Government will, in appoint- 
ing a new Governor, take such steps as 
will ensure the redress of the grievance 
complained of ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I am informed by 
the late Governor of the Isle of Man that 
during the earlier years of his adminis- 
tration he abstained from inquiring into 
the religious or political opinions of those 
whom he appointed Justices of the 
Peace ; but a few years ago his attention 
being called to the point raised by my 
hon. Friend, he has done all in his power 
to redress the grievance, and will inform 
his successor of his intentions and 
practice. He also informs me that it has 
not been his practice to exclude persons 
engaged in trade and commerce ; on the 
contrary, among the appointments which 
he made are those of several gentlemen 
connected with business and trade. The 
new Governor will be instructed to con- 
tinue to act on the lines laid down and 
followed by his predecessor. 


PRISON MANAGEMENT. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg toask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
— whether several of Her 

ajesty’s prisons, being without Go- 
vernors, are in charge of chief warders ; 
whether he can state how many prisons 
are in this condition, and how they are 
distributed ; whether chief warders when 
in charge are treated as belonging to the 
subordinate or superior staff of Her 
Majesty’s prisons; and what are the 
relative positions in rank of a Deputy 
Governor and a chief warder in charge 
of a prison ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
With regard to the second paragraph 


Mr. Carvell Williams 
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there are 22 prisons in this condition, all 
of which have a population of 100 or 
less. These prisons are distributed all 
over the country. With regard to the 
third paragraph, the chief warder im 
charge is a superior officer in accordance 
with the Prisons Act of 1865, under 
which (by Section 4 and Schedule 1, 
Regulation 104) the gaoler is a superior 
officer, gaoler being defined to mean 
Governor, keeper, or other chief officer. 
With regard to the fourth paragraph, I 
am informed that there is no prison in 
which there is a chief warder in charge 
and also a Deputy Governor, so that 
their relative rank does not come under 
consideration. 


in Ireland. 


ALIEN PAUPERS IN IRELAND. 
Captatn DONELAN (Cork, E.) : In 
the absence of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork, I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to a resolution of the 


Cork Board of Guardians, passed on the 
16th instant, calling attention to the great 
injustice done to the ratepayers of the 
Union in not having power to send away 
paupers not properly chargeable to the 
Union, and stating that, Cork being the 
first port of call for English ships, a great 
many of such paupers are landed there 
and find their way into the Union; and 
whether the Government will adopt the 
suggestion of the Guardians—namely, 
that a clause should be inserted in the 
Parish Councils Bill giving them the 
same power as the English Boards 
possess ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have seen the resolution 
referred to. It is a fact that paupers 
landing at Cork, although not originally 
coming from the locality, may become 
chargeable to the rates of the Union, 
and I quite admit that the present law 
regarding the deportation of paupers 
operates with harshness in Ireland. But 
any possible change in the law would 
open a very wide question, and would 
necessarily involve complicated arrange- 
ments, and I fear it would be imprac- 
ticable to act upon the suggestion con- 
tained in the resolution of the Cork 
Guardians. 

















H.M.S. “ BELLONA.” 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
boilers of the Bellona cruiser, even after 
fitting the tubes with ferrules, are a 
failure, and when recently subjected to 
an experimental steam trial at Keyham, 
for the purpose of ascertaining if an 
alteration in the furnace bridge would 
prevent the boiler tubes from choking, 
these, when tested upon only three- 
fifths of full-power speed, proved in- 
effective, and at the end of eight hours 
it was found necessary to draw the fires, 
and, when examined, the ferrules were 
found to be in a bad condition, some com- 
pletely, and the remainder partly, choked ; 
and will he state how many vessels of 
this and other classes are fitted with 
single-chamber boilers ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Although the boiler tubes of the Bellona 
have been ferruled, her boilers are not 
giving satisfaction. But in the Barham, 
a sister ship, whose boiler tubes kave 
been similarly ferruled, the same difficulty 
has not arisen. If further experience 
with the Bellona’s tubes continues to be 
unsatisfactory, the boilers can be made 
efficient by retubing. The boilers of the 
Bellona are of locomotive type. This 
is quite distinct from the single-chamber 
boilers referred to in the question. These 
latter are tank boilers. 


PRISON LABOUR. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): In the absence of the 
hon. Member for the Sudbury Division 
of Sussex, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that, notwithstanding the 
assurance given by his predecessor on the 
23rd of May, 1892, and his own state- 
ment on the 15th of March last, mats are 
being supplied from Chester Prison to a 
firm in that city, and that nose-bags are 
being made in Winchester Prison and 
supplied to private firms, thus continuing 
the interference with free labour ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : Chester Prison is a 
military prison, and it is not under the 
jurisdiction of the Home Secretary, and 
was not, therefore, included in the state- 
ments referred to. I am, however, in- 
formed that there are not more than six 
prisoners at Chester employed in mat- 
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making. At Winchester there are only 
two prisoners employed in making nose- 


bags. 


H.M.S. “ SANDFLY.” 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty intend relieving 
at an early date the crew of H.M.S. 
Sandfly, seeing that they have been 
three years and five months in commis- 
sion in so small a vessel, possessing such 
a limited amount of accommodation ? 


Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Instructions have already been issued to. 
pay off the vessel referred to at Malta. 


CONSTABULARY INQUIRY AT 
YOUGHAL. 

Captain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Inspector General, Royal Irish 
Constabulary, declined to communicate 
the result of the Constabulary Inquiry 
held at Youghal, County Cork, on the 
6th and 7th instant, to the public Press ; 
whether he is aware that information of 
a similar character is never refused either 
by Civil or Military Courts ; and whether, 
in the public interest, he will take steps 
to secure the extension of this rule to 
Constabulary Courts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General informs me that it would be 
contrary to the Rules of the Force to 
sanction the publication of his decisions 
in such cases. In the particular case in 
question his decision was communicated 
to the members of the Force concerned ; 
this is the course invariably followed, and 
the Inspector General considers that any 
change in the direction suggested would 
be detrimental to the interests of 
discipline and management of the Con- 
stabulary. 

Captain DONELAN : Does not the 
Chief Secretary consider it would be 
more satisfactory that this information 
should be officially communicated, rather 
than that it should be obtained through 
irregular and unauthorised sources ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber refers to the communication of the 
bare decision, I see no reason why that 
should not be done. 
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WOODFORD PRESENTMENT SESSIONS. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, at the Presentment Sessions 
held at Woodford on the 3rd instant, two 
Magistrates, Mr. Shaw Tenner, agent to 
Lord Clanricarde, and Mr. Lewis, and 
two cesspayers attending, Mr. Lewis 
proposed that Mr. Tenner do preside, and 
on Mr. Tenner taking the chair Mr. 
Lewis left the Bench to present for the 
malicious burning of a vacant farmhouse 
on the property of his mother, whose 
agent he is; whether Mr. Lewis declined 
to offer evidence as to malice; that it 
was then proposed by one of the asso- 
ciated cesspayers that the presentment be 
rejected ; but on another Magistrate then 
entering, Mr. Tenner and the new #rrival 
supported the claim against thd two 
associated cesspayers ; and that, there 
being a tie, Mr. Shaw Tenner claimed, as 
chairman, the right to a casting vote, and 
passed the presentment ; whether, under 
the circumstances, Mr. Tenner was 
entitled to give a casting vote; and if 
any steps will be taken to protect the cess- 
payers ‘in the matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the statements in the first paragraph 
are generally correct. Mr. Lewis left 
the Bench when his claim for compen- 
sation came on, and objection having 
been raised to the amount of the claim— 
namely, £50, it was considered that it 
was too high, and after some discussion 
it was agreed to grant a sum of £20. It 
is reported that there was no cross voting 
on the question; that no casting vote 
was given by Mr. Tenner ; and that the 
Magistrates and cesspayers were quite 
unanimous in awarding the sum of £20 
as compensation. In the ordinary course 
the award will have to be confirmed by 
the Judge at Assizes, and it will then be 
open to any cesspayer to traverse the 
presentment ; but I am advised that the 
matter is not one in which the Executive 
can interfere. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Was it 
according to the law or practice that 
Mr. Lewis, who’was making a claim for 
compensation, should have taken part in 
the proceedings of the Court by moving 
the election of a chairman? With 


reference to the statement that there was 
no contention, is it not the case that one 
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of the cesspayers moved, and the other 
seconded, a proposition that the case 
was fot one of malicious injury at 
all ? 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
Is it not true that the two gentlemen 
named were the ouly Magistrates 
on the Bench on the day in question ? 
Was not one of them the agent, and the 
other the landlord, on the only two 
estates in the district on which the 
disputes had arisen ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
Was it sufficient that a Magistrate should 
retire from the Bench when a personal 
case of his own was coming on? Is he 
precluded from acting on other cases at 
the same sittings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am not aware of 
some of the circumstances referred to by 
the Member for Kerry. I should have 
thought it would have been more in con- 
formity with English usage if the gentle- 
man had taken no part in the proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, 58.): 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will receive any evidence I can 
tender contradicting the Report which 
the right hon. Gentleman has received 
with reference to this transaction? Was 
not Mr. Tenner’s only qualification for the 
Magistracy the fact that he is the agent 
for the Marquess of Clanricarde ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will consider 
any evidence which the hon. Gentleman 
may lay before me. 


THE DEATH OF JEREMIAH M‘CARTHY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether a 
copy of the evidence given at the 
coroner’s inquest as to the cause of the 
death of Jeremiah M‘Carthy in Cork 
Gaol will be laid upon the Table of the 
House; and whether any further pro- 
ceedings with regard to the action of the 
police and the Governor of Cork Gaol in 
this matter are contemplated ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think it 
would be worth while to lay this 
evidence upon the Table of the House, 
because the proceedings were fully 
reported in the local Press at the time, 
and the records are accessible to all who 
may be interested. I should like to add 
that the whole case is now under my 
careful consideration, It demands some 
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consideration, and perhaps my _ hon. 
Friend will put it again in a few 
days. 

Mr. SEXTON: On Monday. 


Colliery Managers’ 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE KIL- 
MALLOCK UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for East Limerick, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware that a 
Court of Inquiry was held in the Board- 
room of the Kilmallock Workhouse about 
12 months since into the scheme pro- 
moted by the Guardians for the erection 
of labourers’ cottages, and that an In- 
spector from the Local Government 
Board inspected and approved of several 
sites for cottages last April; and has 
action been since taken by the Local 
Government Board to hasten the erection 
of those cottages; if not, will they be 
directed to proceed at once, so that the 
labourers may be enabled to fence in 
their plots in time to till them in the 
coming spring ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts, I am 
informed, are correctly stated in the 
question, though the hon. Gentleman 
appears not to be aware that the Pro- 
visional Order of the Local Government 
Board, in respect of the schemes, was 
issued on the 26th October, authorising 
the Guardians to provide 206 cottages 
in addition to the 460 already erected. 
The delay between the receipt of the 
Inspector’s Report in April and the 
issue of the Order was, I believe, un- 
avoidable, the scheme having been an 
exceptionally heavy one, and the several 
matters not being formally adjusted until 
the 23rd of October. 


THE CHARGE AGAINST INSPECTOR 
REED. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Han, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that a true 
bill has been returned at the Carlisle 
Assizes before Mr. Justice Day and a 
Grand Jury against Inspector Reed for 
perjury, and that Inspector Reed had to 
find bail himself for £20, and two 
securities of £10 each in connection with 
the case ; and whether Inspector Reed 
still continues to perform his official 
duties ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that 
the charge against the Inspector was, 
after a prolonged inquiry, dismissed by 
the Magistrates. The prosecutor, never- 
theless, elected to be bound over to prefer 
the charge at the Assizes, and the Grand 
Jury returned a true bill. As the case 
could not be tried at the present Assizes 
the Inspector gavesecurity for his appear- 
ance at the next Assizes. I understand 
that the Inspector continues to perform 
his duties ; whether or not he should be 
permitted to do so is a matter which rests 
entirely with the Local Police Authority 
whose officer he is, and I have neither 
the power nor the disposition to interfere 
with their discretion. 


COLLIERY MANAGERS’ CERTIFICATES 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that, at the recent examina- 
nation for the colliery managers’ certifi- 
cate, a working collier who passed the 
examination was refused the certificate of 
competency on the ground that he had 
not actually served as a deputy, though 
he had acquired the requisite experience 
through having worked for many years 
both at the coal face and afterwards in 
the stall as head chargeman ; whether he 
is also aware that it is difficult for a 
working collier, without having a certifi- 
cate of competency, to obtain employment 
as deputy; and whether, therefore, he 
will arrange that future examinations 
shall take into account the practical 
knowledge and experience of the candi- 
date, instead of requiring service in a 
position that a working collier cannot 
always obtain ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: In the absence of 
anything to point to the particular case to 
which the question relates, I can only 
refer my hon. Friend tothe qualifications 
prescribed by the Examination Board, 
which will be found in page 23 of the 
Report of 1892 of Inspector Stokes, and 
from which it will be seen that proof of 
regular engagement in connection with 
actual colliery management is required 
from applicants for first-class certificate, 
but not from applicants for second-class 
certificate. This is in accordance with 
the Act 50 & 51 Viet., c. 58, s. 24 
(2). With regard to the second~ para- 
graph, I am informed there is no such 
difficulty. A large proportion of the 
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deputies in the district do not hold any 
certificate. The making of Rules as to 
the qualifications of applicants is by the 
“Statute the duty of the Examination 
Board, and I have no power to interfere 
in the matter. 


DOCTOR AND MAGISTRATE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) had 
given notice of his intention to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the evidence of Dr. Todd, J.P., 
as reported in 7'he Tyrone Constitution 
of 29th September, 1893, in the case of 
Michael M‘Guire, charged with being 
drank and disorderly on the 8th Septem- 
ber, namely—That he went to the bar- 
rack at Omagh at the request of Mr. 
M‘Loughlin to see the defendant pro- 
fessionally ; that he released and dis- 
charged the defendant as a Magistrate ; 
that the defendant went home with him 
and had supper with him; and whether 
Dr. Todd had any authority as a Magis- 
trate to act as he did ? 


The hon. Member not being in his 
place when the question was reached, 


Mr. SEXTON said, that as it con- 
tained an attack upon a Magistrate, 
perhaps the Chief Secretary would not 
mind answering it, and also stating whe- 
ther it was not a fact that Dr. Todd, 
finding M‘Guire perfectly sober, ordered 
his release in the exercise of his Magis- 
terial powers, but, at the same time, 
granted an authority for the serving of a 
summons upon him? Was it not also 
true that that summons was issued, was 
heard before a Bench of Magistrates, and 
was dismissed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had seen 
the newspaper report. It was the .duty 
of the constable, having arrested M‘Guire 
without a warrant, to take him before a 
Magistrate as soon as he could, and it 
was competent for such Magistrate to 
discharge him from custody. It appeared 
that the summons subsequently taken out 
was dismissed by the Magistrates. Whe- 
ther it was quite discreet on the part of 
Dr. Todd to mix up the functions of 
medical attendant and Magistrate he was 
not quite sure, but in the latter capacity 
Dr. Todd was quite justified in what he 
did. 

Mr. SEXTON: Would any Magis- 
trate be more competent to declare 
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whether a prisoner was drunk or sober 
than a medical attendant ? 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
Dr. Todd made any charge for his ser- 
vices in either capacity ? [Nationalist 
cries. of “ No!"] 


[The question was not answered. } 


THE TREATMENT OF SOLDIERS FROM 
HOT CLIMATES. 

Cotonetr LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if, in view of the finding 
of the jury at the inquest held on the 
deaths of James Rodgers and Richard 
Davis, privates in the South Wales 
Borderers, at Hilsea Barracks, on the 
21st instant, he will order that men 
returning from hot climates should not be 
sent to such stations as Portsdown Hill, 
or other stations where they would be 
likely to be dangerously affected by the 
sudden change of climate, in such an 
unsheltered place ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : When troops return from 
a hot climate they are retained for some 
time at a station on the South Coast. 
Portsmouth has always been considered 
very suitable for the purpose ; but the 
posting to any particular barrack is left 
to the General Officer commanding, who 
has his principal medical officer to advise 
him if necessary. It has not been 
customary to put troops just landed in 
the forts on the Portsdown range, but at 
present it is rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the rebuilding of some of the 
barracks in Portsmouth. Of the very 
regrettable occurrence to which this 
question refers, the deaths of James 
Rogers and Richard Davis, privates in 
the South Wales Borderers, at Hilsea 
Barracks, I am afraid there is no more to 
be said than that the storm was very 
sudden and unexpected and extraordi- 
narily severe. 


Cotonet LOCKWOOD: The right 
hon. Gentleman is, of course, aware that 
these barracks are situated in a very 
exposed position ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes ; but at the time the regiment was 
sent there we had no reason to anticipate 
such very severe weather. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
now received any information as to the 
fate of the wounded Matabeles in the 
engagements that have taken place 
between that nation and the forces of the 
Chartered Company and the Imperial 
Bechuanaland Police; and, if not, whe- 
ther he can state by whom the inquiry 
into their fate is being made; whether, 
in view of the statements made in various 
Cape newspapers, that persons were 
induced to join the Chartered Company’s 
invading forces by the promise of 6,000 
acres of land, 15 mineral claims, and five 
alluvial claims, and one-half of spoils, 
any action has been taken to inquire into 
the truth of this allegation, and, if found 
to be true, to inform the Chartered 
Company that this mode of payment for 
services will not be allowed ; whether he 
has noticed that, according to recent 
telegrams, the Chartered Company is 
exercising jurisdiction in Matabeleland 
and dealing with that country as 
though it belonged to it; whether 
he can say from what  conces- 
sion from its Sovereign the Company 
derives such powers, in view of the fact 
that the Charter only gives it powers 
granted by the Sovereign’s concessions, 
and Her Majesty pledged her word to 
him that, if he allowed the concessionaires 
to dig for gold, they would in no way 
interfere with his Sovereign rights over 
his country and his subjects ; and whe- 
ther any representative of the Imperial 
Government is now in Matabeleland, 
with instructions to see that no cruelty is 
done to its inhabitants and that the 
Chartered Company assumes no pro- 
prietary, or governmental, or other rights 
there beyond those contained in its con- 
cessions ? 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
W.): Before the hon. Gentleman answers 
may I ask whether the mode of payment 
of those in the civil and the military ser- 
vices of the Chartered Company is not a 
matter that concerned that Company and 
those in their service alone, and is it not 
beyond the scope of the duty of the Im- 
perial Parliament to interfere in the 
matter ? 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): As 
regards the first question, we have as yet 
no information which would go either to 
prove or to disprove the assumed allega- 
tion made by my hon. Friend in his 
speech on November 9th—namely, that 
the Mashonas had been allowed to 
kill the wounded Matabeles. When, and 
if, such information is received, or if my 
hon. Friend will supply me with any in- 
formation on the subject which may be 
in his possession, I can assure him that a 
searching inquiry will be made into the 
matter. But we cannot assume, without 
any evidence before us, that, so far as 
the circumstances permitted, the wounded 
Matabele were not treated with proper 
consideration. As regards the second 
question, I can only again repeat that no 
action taken on the spot will prejudice 
the ultimate settlement in regard to the 
interests of the natives; and on this 
point we have received satisfactory 


assurances from the Chartered Company. 
As regards the question of the exercise 
of jurisdiction in Matabeleland, Major 
Forbes has been appointed Magistrate at 
Buluwayo by Sir H. Loch under Her 


Majesty’s Order in Council of the 9th of 
May, 1891. As regards the fourth 
question, my hon. Friend has in framing 
it apparently overlooked Article 10 of 
the Charter, and he has not taken into 
consideration the Order in Council of the 
9th of May, 1891, which declares Her 
Majesty’s power and jurisdiction over 
certain territories including Matabeleland. 
As regards the last question, as the 
House is already aware, a considerable 
force of Government police under Colonel 
Goold-Adams and other officers is at 
Buluwayo, and Sir Henry Loch has sent 
his Military Secretary, Major Sawyer, 
there too. But Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no reason to suppose that the 
Matabele will be treated with cruelty by 
the Company’s officials, or that the Com- 
pany is exceeding its powers. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: With regard 
to the answer, I wish to know whether 
the Order in Council was in accordance 
with Her Majesty’s letters, as sent 
through Lord Knutsford to Lobengula, 
distinctly specifying that no sort of 
jurisdiction was to be exercised by the 
Chartered Company, if a concession were 
allowed, in the territory of Lobengula ? I 
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will further ask the Under Secretary if 
he will inquire where the wounded are ; 
whether the wounded are in Buluwayo, 
and, if so, by whom they are being nursed 
and treated ? 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) : May I ask 
whether the Order in Council is not 
made under the Foreign Jurisdictions 
Act, and does not purport to give any 
jurisdiction except over British subjects ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: 1 think the Order 
in Council applies to the whole of these 
districts, and applies to the natives to a 
large extent. 1 understand my hon. 
Friend to ask how the Order in Council 
supersedes the former promises of the 
Government. I think he had better 
address his question to my predecessor in 
Office, because, as far as the present Go- 
vernment are concerned, they are bound 
by the Articles of the Order in Council 
granted to the Chartered Company. As 
regards the other question, I can only 
repeat that we cannot assume that the 
wounded have not been treated in a 
proper manner. It would not be becoming 
on our part to apply to the Company, 
without any evidence, on the assumption 
of my hon. Friend, that they allowed the 
wounded to be either killed or ill-treated. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I simply wish 
the hon. Gentleman to ask the Company 
whether they are being well-treated, and 
by whom, or whether they are being 
treated at all. The question implies no 
imputation, if really the Company are 
treating them well. On the contrary, it 
would be rather an advantage to the 
Company. I may ask my hon. Friend to 
be good enough to remember that I am 
precluded by the Rules of the House 
from asking questions with regard to Her 
Majesty’s pledges of the predecessor in 
Office of my hon. Friend. The present 
Government are now responsible. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON: Is it not the 
case that the Bishop of Mashonaland has 
been treating the wounded, Matabele and 
Mashonas, both alike ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I have seen such 
a statement. 

Mr. PICTON : Is the Order in Coun- 
cil which asserts the supremacy of Her 
Majesty in that region not perfectly con- 
sistent with the letters in Her Majesty’s 
name leaving a subordinate sovereignty 
to Lobengula ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The Order in 
Council, under Article 4 and other 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Articles, gives Her Majesty power and 
jurisdiction in Matabeleland among other 
territories, and in the exercise of that 
power authority is given to the High 
Commissioner from time to time by pro- 
clamation to provide for the administra- 
tion of justice, the raising of revenue, and 
generally for the peace of the country 
and the good government of all persons 
within the limits of the Order. Of course, 
the Government are responsible for the 
position ; all I meant was that they are 
not responsible for having created the 
position. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. 8. BUXTON said : With regard 
to the treatment of the wounded, I have 
received a communication from the Com- 
pany. They state that they cabled on 
Saturday about the wounded, and they 
have not yet received an answer. They 
add— 

“ The Board consider it a great reflection on 
our forces, fighting under the English flag, to 
suggest without a shadow of evidence that other 
than humane treatment should have been given 
to the wounded.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
whether that is from the Board in Eng- 
land ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Oh! 


in Birmingham. 


ANTI-VACCINATION PROSECUTION IN 
RIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. PICTON: On behalf of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Middleton 
Division of South - East Lancashire, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
is aware that one J. S. Fry, the father 
of a child Joseph Samuel Fry, then 
residing in the King’s Norton Union, 
was summoned by the vaccination officer 
of the Birmingham Union to appear 
before the Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion in Birmingham on 22nd September, 
1893, and there fined ; whether the issue 
of a summons in a jurisdiction where the 
defendant does not reside is legal 
under the Vaccination Acts ; and whether 
he will advise the refunding of the fine 
and costs so levied ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : It appears that the 
defendant resides at Harborne, which is 
in the King’s Norton Union, part of 
which Union is in the City of Birming- 
ham. It follows that under Section 33 
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of the Vaccination Act, 1867, the Bir- 
mingham Stipendiary had jurisdiction in 
this case. No objection was taken by 
the defendant to the Magistrate’s juris- 
diction. 


THE ZULU PRISONERS. 


Mr. PICTON : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for the Middleton Division of 
South-East Lancashire, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether anything has been determined 
respecting tue condition of the six Zulu 
prisoners ; whether he is aware that of 
the three said to be in Durban Gaol accord- 
ing to law one of them has never been 
brought there, nor can his friends ascer- 
tain where he is ; what process of Natal 
or other law justifies the detention of the 
remaining two ; and has Sir Walter Hely- 
Hutchinson considered the whole or any 
of the above cases as promised ? 


Mr. 8. BUXTON: Taking the first 
and fourth paragraphs together, the 
answer is that one of the six prisoners 
referred to (Nsukuzonke) was released 17 
months ago, and that no decision has 
been asrived at as to the other five, Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutchinson not yet having 
had time to consider and report on their 
eases in consultation with Sir Marshal 
Clarke. In answer to the second para- 
graph, I fear we have not at the Colonial 
Office the information required ; but the 
Governor has been communicated with, 
and I will inform my hon.’ and learned 
Friend of the result. The answer to the 
third paragraph of the question is that the 
prisoners who are in Natal are retained 
there under the authority of the Imperial 
Statute, 47 & 48 Vict., c. 31, known as 
the Colonial Prisoners’ Removal Act, 
1884. 


POLLING PLACES IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the recent refusal of the Sheriff of Aber- 
deenshire to hear Petitions duly pre- 
sented to him for alteration of polling- 
places in that county ; whether he is 
aware that these Petitions were substan- 
tially unopposed, and the alterations sug- 
gested were not to add to the number of 
polling-places, but to place the booths in 
more convenient proximity to the bulk 
of the voters ; and whether, inasmuch as 
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the grounds alleged by the Sheriff for 
postponement of proceedings were not 
legal but personal considerations, he will 
urge on him the obligation of resuming 
consideration of the Petitions at an early 
date ? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): The 
Sheriff informs me that the Petitions for 
an alteration of polling-places have not 
been refused, but that it was arranged 
that consideration of them should be de- 
layed until the close of the year, in the 
expectation that the provisions of the 
Government Registration Bill might then 
be known. The Sheriff understands that 
this was done with the consent of all 
parties ; but if there has been any differ- 
ence of understanding, the best course 
would be for the parties again to move 
in the Petition. 


DISPUTED CAB-FARES. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a case tried at 
the Marylebone Police Court on the 
22nd instant, when, to settle a dispute as 
to a cab-fare, it was necessary to use the 
official pedometer ; is he aware that it 
was asserted that it was impossible to 
use the pedometer, as it was out of gear, 
and that the Office of Works would not 
incur the necessary expenditure for 
putting the pedometer in order ; whether 
as Head of the Department that has 
control of the Metropolitan carriages, he 
will order that the instrument be put in 
thorough repair; and whether, out of 
the surplus left in the hands of the 
authorities under the charges of the £2 
police licence for supervision, he has at 
his disposal the necessary finances for 
covering the cost of such repairs ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; I am informed 
that the Office of Works do not supply 
pedometers : but I will bring the matter 
under the notice of the Treasury, with 
the hope of obtaining their sanction for 
payment of amount necessary by the Re- 
ceiver out of the police court funds. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS : Is there nota 
large surplus every year under the Metro- 
politan Carriages Act at the disposal of 
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the Home Secretary, and could not the 
money for this necessary purpose be 
taken from that fund ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There is a surplus, 
but I think the charge will now properly 
fall on the police court funds. 


THE BETTERMENT PRINCIPLE. 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government, having regard 
to the Resolution of the House of Lords 
on Friday on the subject of “ Better- 
ment,” will consent to a Motion for a 
Committee of this House to join the 
Lords Committee in considering this 
subject, as proposed by that Reso- 
lution ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers, may I ask 
him whether he will take into considera- 
tion the fact that a Committee of this 
House, which has considered a Bill on 
this subject, voted in favour of the 
adoption of the betterment principle ; 
whether, on two separate occasions 
during the present Session, that principle 
has been endorsed by the House, and on 
the second occasion by a much larger 
majority than on the first ; and whether, 
in the opinion of one of the highest 
authorities in another place, the only way 
to deal with the betterment principle is 
in connection with each separate Bill 
when it is brought before Parliament ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : If there were any 
doubt as to the answer which should be 
given to the question on the Paper, the 
subsequent question of the hon. Member 
would have been of material assistance ; 
but there is no doubt as to the answer I 
ought to give on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. We do not intend 
to make, we do not intend to concur in 
any such proposal. As I understand 
the matter, the practice of this House— 
and a very useful practice it has been on 
many occasions—has been to appoint a 
Committee when the House has required 
some assistance either in the shape of 
counsel or materials in order to enable it 
to arrive at a conclusion whichit has not 
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yet reached ; but in this matter we have 
reached our conclusion long ago and 
expressed it in a definite form. We have 
seen no cause to recede from it; and I 
do not at all understand why it is the 
office of the House of Lords to move us 
to appoint Committees for which we 
have no occasion. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he means to say that this 
House has ever arrived at a conclusion 
on the general principle involved ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It has 
arrived at a conclusion so far as the 
measure before the House was con- 
cerned. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress, 24th November. ] 


SEVENTH NIGHT. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 3 (Constitution of Parish 


Council.) 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 14, after the word “ grant,” to 
leave out the word “ notwithstanding ” in line 
15, and insert the words “such relief to any 
destitute person as may, in their opinion, be 
necessary to relieve his destitution.”"—(M. 
H. H. Fowler.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4 (Use of schoolroom.) 


THe CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
standing in the name of Mr. Charles 
Hobhouse, 

In page 3, line 22, to leave out from begin- 
ning to “shall,” and insert “ The inhabitants of 
any rural parish,” 
is out of Order. The first in Order is 
in the name of Mr, Stanley Leighton. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he proposed 
to move an Amendment to leave out the 
words “free of charge,” and insert the 
words— 

“ Subject to the payment of a reasonable con- 
tribution.” 

As a manager of a school he felt every 
desire to meet the circumstances of the 
case as generously as possible, and 
managers generally would be inclined to 
make the use of their school-houses as 
convenient as possible for all purposes 
for which the schools might be fitted 
upon some acknowledgment from those 
who were to use them. But there was a 
great difference between using a school 
upon an acknowledgment and the use 
of it as a matter of right. He was 
greatly strengthened in his argument 
when he turned to the precedent on 
which schools had been used by Public 
Authorities, and the way and manner in 
which the encroachment had developed. 
First of all, in the Act of 1872 school- 
houses were to be used for the purposes 
of election, but under what conditions ? 
Why, the expenses were to be paid. It 
was obligatory that the managers should 
allow the school to be used, but all the 
expenses were to be paid. Next came 
the Allotments Act of 1890, and in this 
case they first found the user of the 
words “free of charge,” but the con- 
ditions -were not so large or severe as 
they were in this Bill, and, moreover, 
two of the managers could disallow any 
meeting under the Allotments Act which 
was called for the purpose of considering 
whether they should have allotments or 
not. What was the object of this 
encroachment ou private property ? 
The next year a Bill was brought in for 
the purpose of enabling the schools to be 
used for any purpose whatever, free of 
charge ; whether the meeting was public, 
for music, dancing, or something, it was 
to be used free of charge. That Bill 
was supported by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Vice President of the 
Committee of Council, but that Bill was 
not passed. Now they came to a fourth 
Bill brought in, proposing that the regu- 
lar and adjourned meetings of the Parish 
Council should be held in the schools 
free of charge, and as a matter of right. 
All he asked was that these schools 
which were built for one purpose should 
not be handed over for another quite dif- 
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ferent, and he wished to call the attention 
of the Committee to the enormous value 
of this private property that it was pro- 
posed to encroach upon in this way. It 
was proposed to take, free of charge, 
property which had been erected at a cost 
of £10,000,000. He thought it was very 
unwise to found Parish Councils upon an 
encroachment and attack upon private 
property. Hitherto Parliament had been 
very careful of invading private rights 
without giving some compensation, but 
no compensation was given by this Bill. 
Let him deal with the reasons alleged for 
the proposal in the Bill. The first was 
that in some cases the Government had 
contributed to the schools out of the 
taxes, some thirteenth or some small por- 
tion of the amount spent on the buildings ; 
but did that give the Government a lien 
on the schools? Why should the Go- 
vernment have greater jurisdiction over 
the schools because it had contributed to 
the building? The next argument, of 
course, was that the secular education 
carried on in these schools was to a cer- 
tain extent supported ty an annual 
grant from the Privy Council, but that 
grant did not go to the structure of the 
school. When the Vice President of the 
Council sent down orders and requisitions 
that a large addition should be made to 
the voluntary schools, he did not send 
down the money to pay for those additions, 
but demanded that they should be done 
out of the private pockets of the 
managers orsubscribers ; therefore, he said 
they could not argue on the question of 
its being public money that the Local 
Authority should have control over the 
school. On such an argument they 
might say that Bangor College, which 
received £5,000 a year from the Govern- 
ment, should provide a place for the 
County Council of the Carnarvon 
district. It was an argument which 
could not for a moment hold water. On 
such grounds they might say that as the 
residence of a Cabinet Minister was paid 
for by the State the private dix.ng room 
of a Cabinet Minister should be used by 
the Board of Guardians. The schools 
were built from private subscriptions, and 
the fact that Government gave a grant 
was not sufficient to enable Parliament to 
intervene and say they would use the 
rooms for purposes of their own, free of 
charge. All he asked was that some ac- 
knowledgment should be given, or if the 
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President of the Local Government 
Board were willing to meet him with 
regard to the question of rates, which he 
laid down in a subsequent Amendment, 
he would be satisfied ; but to take this 
property free of charge and as a matter 
of right was against the old traditions 
of this House, which hitherto safeguarded 
all private property. The only claim 
which he put in for the managers of the 
schools was that the use of the schools 
should be subject to a reasonable fee, 
and that it should not be taken as a 
right. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 23, to leave out the words 
“free of charge,” and insert the words “ subject 
to the payment of reasonable contribution.”— 
Cr. Stanley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr, Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I think the main answer to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite on this 
that the late Government, 
in accordance with the Resolution of this 
House, introduced a Bill on the subject, 
a Bill which was laid on the Table, and 
which bore upon it the names of Mr. 
Ritchie and Sir William Hart Dyke. That 
Bill included the question of meeting, not 
only for Parliamentary election purposes— 
which is not before us now—but included in 
its provisions meetings forthe election of a 
Local Authority, and it, therefore, aimed 
specially at the question of local purposes. 
In that Bill the same words we now use, 
“ free of charge,” were inserted ; therefore, 
in this matter I think we have the sup- 
port of the late Government, that the 
schools were to be used, free of charge, 
for all local purposes. The questions of 
expense and damage were to be provided 
for, but I may say that the proposal of 
my right hon. Friend carries the question 
a little further, as it includes the furniture. 
We want to protect the schools and 
everything counected with them in every 
reasonable particular, and words have 
been introduced which will enable the 
Education Department to do that. Into 
the question of private property I need 
not go, as we are all agreed that schools 
in receipt of Parliamentary grants may 
reasonably beasked toadmit fora variety of 
purposes meetings free of charge. 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 


point is this ; 
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Derby) only rose for the purpose of con- 
firming the statement of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council. This House came 
to a deliberate decision as to the use of 
the schools for particular purposes, and 
expressed the opinion that those schools, 
which were the only available places for 
public meetings, should be used by the 
inhabitants of the village, and that all 
that should be paid for such use was out- 
of-pocket expenses, such as heating, 
lighting, or necessary preparations that 
had to be made. That was the decision 
at which the House arrived then, and 
upon which they acted. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would see good reason to rely 
on that, and not press the Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the proposal in the present Bill went a 
good deal beyond that of the Bill to 
which his hon. Friend had just referred. 
The proposal in the present Bill was not 
merely to grant the use of the schools for 
the purposes of public meetings, but to 
grant them free of charge for the pur- 
poses of adirinistration, by a Body con- 
stituted by Parliament with power to 
levy rates in order to carry on the 
administration. 


Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, with regard to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. Member below him 
about the Bill of the! late Government, 
might he not ask whether the Bill of the 
late Government did not relieve the school 
of the rates ? He was under the impres- 
sion that it did, and his hon. Friend 
would meet the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he would look at the matter from that 
point of view. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
would inform the Committee how that 
was ? because his recollection was that 
it was ia the Bill. 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, it was. 

Sm R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
from the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman understood that no objection 
would be raised to the principle that was 
contained in the Bill which had been 
alluded to. It might be taken as a 
quid pro quo. 

Mr. ACLAND: I cannot say that ; 
we had better deal with that when it 
comes up. 
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W..) said, the rating of a parish would be 
a small thing, and it would be a grace- 
ful concession if the proposal were made 
to free those schools from the rates. He 
was sorry the right hon. Gentleman had 
not seen his way, in his answer, to give 
a quid pro quo. 

Mr. ACLAND: I did not intend to 
express it in any unfair way, but I think 
it necessary to recall what happened in 
1892 on this point. There was a Bill 
introduced before the House on _ the 
rating of schools, but the Resolution of 
the House on the question of public 
meeting was accepted on the general 
principle of a guid pro quo. Suggestions 
were made that that principle might be 
added to the Bill, and the Government, 
if I remember rightly, said they would 
consider it. I am quite sure they 
accepted our Amendment without any 
reserved conditions on the subject at all. 
I think I am right in saying that— 
[“ No, no!”] That may be so, but I 
am right in saying when the right hon. 
Gentleman raised the question of * free of 
charge,” the late Government never made 
any suggestion of a charge to be made. 
On its merits we specially say we are 
not inclined to sanction the making any 
charge whatever. 

Sir R. PAGET thought it should be 
made perfectly clear that the expense of 
cleaning, lighting, and warming, or any 
damage should not be thrown as a burden 
on the school. 

Cotonen LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) asked if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consent to a small charge, 
as some sort of an acknowledgment ? 


Local Government 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
begged to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 23, after the word “ times,”’ to 
insert the words “and after reasonable 
notice.”"—(Mr. /1. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER asked if he was 
to understand that no power would be 
given to the Local Authority to over- 
ride the management of the school ex- 
cept by reference to head-quarters ? 


VOL. XVIII. [rovaru srnizs.] 
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Mr. ACLAND: The object will be 
to try and draw some definition of what 
is really reasonable notice according 
to what is accepted in the locality. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that was 
not quite the point. He was quite in 
favour of these schools being made 
available, as he thought they might be 
better employed than in holding night 
classes ; therefore, he should be sorry to 
have any unnecessary difficulty thrown 
in the way of a legitimate use of the 
building. But what he was referring to 
was that the discussion, brief as it had 
been, appeared to have been conducted on 
the supposition that all the Local 
Authority had to do was to give 
reasonable notice, and that all other en- 
gagements had to give way to this im- 
portant Local Authority, and therefore 
it was that he desired to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his colleagues to this matter. 
There should be reasonable power re- 
served under the Act to those responsible 
for theschool for carrying out the engage- 
ments they had already made. For in- 
stance, a school was very often the only 
available building in a village where 
entertainments—some of which, they had 
been told, might compete rather in the 
form of rivalry with the Parish Councils 
—could be held. Although, of course, 
a school would not hold a circus, it 
nevertheless was the means of accommo- 
dating the purveyors of innocent and 
profitable forms of entertainments which 
provided amusement in localities not 
largely endowed with profitable enjoy- 
ment of that kind. It must be clearly 
and distinctly understood that the Local 
Authority was not to be able to come 
down at a few days’ notice and knock on 
the head engagements which might have 
been entered into, for the general advan- 
tage probably of the locality, perhaps 
many weeks before. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take care that 
reasonable power was left in the hands 
of the authorities responsible for the 
school to carry out engagements of a 
bona fide and legitimate character which 
they had already contracted. 

Mr. ACLAND thought it perfectly 
reasonable that engagements which had 
been made some time before should, as 
far as possible, be kept, and that Local 
Authorities should adhere to such reason- 
able form of engagement. 
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*Mr. W. LONG : How does the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to do that ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I will do my best to 
arrange that it shall include such a pro- 
position, 

*Mr. W. LONG considered that some 
words should be put into the Bil! such 
as these—* subject to the room not being 
previously engaged.” The argument 
that this room was the only available 
room in the village applied both ways. 
It applied with considerable force in refer- 
ence to the meetings for Parish and 
Council purposes ; but, at the same time, 
it must be remembered that it was the 
only room available for other purposes. 
It might be that a meeting had been 
arranged for some religious or secular 
purpose in connection with the parish, 
and it would appear from the wording of 
this section as it stood that it would 
entitle the Local Authorities to the use 
of the room by command, even though 
there had been some other previous 
arrangement entered into between the 
managers and people in that village. He 
Was not quite sure it would be altogether 
wise to leave the matter to regulations by 
the Education Department. He thought 
that if Parliament gave a statutory right 
to the parish meeting or the Parish 
Council, however the Education Depart- 
ment might desire to meet the case, it 
would be unable to do so. This clause 
as it stood would give the Parish Coun- 
cil and the parish meeting a statu- 
tory right to the command of the room 
after having given reasonable notice, and 
he did not believe it would be possible for 
the Education Department to provide that 
reasonable notice should be given subject 
to the room not being already engaged. 
No difference would occur where a good 
feeling prevailed, as it would do in the 
majority of cases ; but they ought not to 
insert a provision which would lead to 
unpleasantness in places where there was 
a difference. 

Mr. ACLAND said, it would be a 
little difficult to frame words on the spur 
of the moment to meet the case; but he 
submitted that the words “reasonable 
time” gave the Department large powers 
to protect the school. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) pointed 
out that the Government Bill of 1892 
contained a provision in a sub-section of 
Clause 3, to the effect that if the use of 
the room on the said day and at the said 
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time had been, previously to the receipt 
of the notice of meeting, granted for any 
other purpose or would interfere with 
the educational objects of the school, in 
that case the room was not to be used. 
Those words were actually in type, so 
that there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in inserting words taken from the 
Bill of 1892. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) suggested that a 
time limit, say of two weeks, should be 
inserted. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD _ (Essex, 
Epping), speaking as Chairman of a 
rural district School Board, said they 
generally held most of the meetings for 
their technical education schemes in the 
schoolrooms, aud they were fixed for 
some time in advance. The meetings 
were gradually getting bigger and 
bigger ; the schoolrooms were more and 
more used in rural districts for that pur- 
pose, and he should be very glad, indeed, 
if the right hon. Gentleman could see 
his way to inserting some clause or modi- 
fication of the words “ reasonable time ” 
in order to ensure that they who were 
holding these numerous meetings in the 
Board schoolrooms should not be inter- 
fered with by this new scheme. With- 
out having the slightest feeling of 
hostility to the meetiug of the Parish 
Council in the schoolroom, he should be 
sorry if those who had fixed the meetings 
in advance for a whole course of 
lectures were deprived of the privilege of 
meeting in the schoolroom. 

Mr. ACLAND said, one of the very 
first conditions of the Education Depart- 
ment would be that there should be no 
unreasonable interference with the edu- 
cational engagements in the school, 
which were the first purposes for which 
the school was instituted. Evening school 
arrangements and County Council schools 
ought to be considered to have a prior 
right in the matter. 

*Mr. W. LONG could see no objection 
to the introduction of the words suggested 
by the hon. Member for Wigan. Those 
words were— 

“That nothing in this Act shall give any 
right to hold a public meeting in any such 
schoolhouse (under certain conditions) if the 
use of the room on the said day and at the said 
time has been, previously to the receipt of the 
notice of meeting, granted for any other pur- 
pose, or would interfere with the educational 
objects of the school.” 
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That was made conditional upon the 
engagement being made previous to the 
receipt of the notice. He would point 
out that under the Bill it was not sug- 
gested that the meetings should be held 
very numerously during the year, nor 
was it likely that the meetings would 
have to be held continuously. There 
would be a regular interval and probably 
plenty of time beforehand to give notice, 
and this would only protect the use of the 
room in favour of any engagement made 
previous to the notice given by the Local 
Authorities. He did not wish in any way 
to prejudice the position of the Local 
Authorities ; and if these words, taken 
from the Allotments Act, could be 
inserted they would remove all justifiable 
fears as to interference with educational 
purposes. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
difficulty about that was that these words 
were too wide. He thought the inser- 
tion of such a provision might, perhaps, 
lead to local wrangling, which they all 
wished to avoid. The intention of the 
House was that the use of the rooms for 
educational purposes was to be supreme, 
and that nothing was to be put in com- 
petition with that. Let them see how 
the thing practically worked out. After 
the first meeting was held the Parish 
Council would fix the dates of its 
meetings, and the days would be fixed for 
the parish meetings, even in case they 
were held four times a year. They 
might rest assured that the local repre- 
sentatives, in fixing their arrangements, 
would consult the general convenience, 
and the outcome would be that the parish 
meeting would become an annual day, 
and the Parish Council would have its 
regular date of meeting. Whilst he was 
entirely in sympathy with the desire that 
there should be nothing of an oppressive 
or annoying .character, he thought it 
better to leave the matter in the hands of 
the Education Department, who would 
issue such specific rules as would 
interpret their notion of reasonable time 
and reasonable notice. He thought that 
in the generality of cases the notice should 
be quite as long as the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had suggested — namely, a 
fortnight. He believed his right hon. 
Friend was prepared to accept an Amend- 
ment later on, that there should be no 
interference with the use of the schools for 
educational objects. He thought, there- 
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fore, that it was better to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Education Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the right 
hon, Gentleman and his colleague had 
approached the subject from a practical 
standpoint, with which he had little fault 
to find. He presumed the right hon. 
Gentleman had satisfied himself, or would 
do so, that the power which he said the 
Education Department would exercise 
would be passed under this Act if it be- 
came an Act. Although he appreciated 
the disposition of the Vice President on 
this subject, they must remember that the 
discretion of the Department was a matter 
which they would not like to rely too 
much upon. If the Department retained 
the discretionary power, he did not know 
that they need go much further. He 
presumed the right hon. Gentleman had 
satisfied himself that if the Bill became 
law his Department would retain the 
power of making these regulations. He 
should rather have thought that Sub- 
section 3 tied his hand very considerably, 
because the question arose under that 
section as to what was a reasonable or 
suitable time ? He should think that a 
Bench of Judges would hold that the 
discretion of the Department was con- 
fined to the particular point as to 
whether the notice was a reasonable 
or suitable time. He did not think 
it could be held that the Edueation 
Department was to decide as between 
rival notices for different objects. The 


Local Authorities had a statutory 
right to the use of the buildings 
subject to certain specified conditions 
defined by Act of Parliament. He dared 


say, before this Bill got out of the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman would under- 
take, on the Statute itself, that it was 
made perfectly clear that the Education 
Department had a discretionary power, 
and could exercise that discretion with 
regard to matters of this sort. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


THe CHAIRMAN ruled that certain 
Amendments following on the Paper were 
out of Order. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, with 
regard to the Amendments out of Order 
he should like to say one word with the 
view to moving an Amendment. In one 
of the Amendments the Member for the 
South Molton Division of Devonshire 
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(Mr. Lambert) had proposed to insert 
words which would have made the Bill 
read — “Any charitable, educational, 
political, or parish meeting.” Evidently, 
the hon. Member had in his mind the 
idea that parish meeting was not a 
technical term, and might mean any meet- 
ing of parishioners. He thought that 
ought to be clear on the Bill, and he 
would suggest that, after the word 
“meeting,” they should insert the words 
“under this Act.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Thirsk comes 
before that. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, no doubt the Amend- 
ment he was about to move would carry 


” 


out the object the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had in view. It was obvious 


throughout the Bill that “ parish meeting” 
was a technical term. When they were 
establishing an institution called the 
parish meeting, what that clause meant 
was— 

“For the purpose of any meeting of the 
parish meeting.” 
It was just as much an institution as the 
Parish Council. He proposed, therefore, 
after the word “any,” in line 24, to insert 
the words “ meeting of the,” so that the 
clause would read— 

“For the purpose of any meeting of the 
parish meeting.” 
Without such a qualifying statement the 
words in the section would be extremely 
vague, and any number of questions 
might arise as to what was the meeting 
of the parish. 


Amendment proposed, 
After the word “any,” in line 24, to insert 
the words “ meeting of the.”"—(Wr. J. Grant 


La wson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he con- 
fessed he did not understand why the 
Amendment was moved. This provision 
was for the purpose of any parish meeting. 
The parish meeting was created, defined, 
and regulated by the Act. It could not 
be any other parish meeting but the 
meeting created by this Act. There was 
no such thing at this moment as a parish 
meeting. There was a Vestry, but no 
such thing in law as a parish meeting. 
They were now transferring certain 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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powers to a new body; by Statute 
they prescribed how it was to be called, 
how its proceedings were to be regu- 
lated, and they called it a parish meeting. 
For the purpose of any parish meeting 
the parochial electors were to be entitled 
tothe use of a suitable room. One of 
these purposes might be for a meeting 
of a committee of the parish meeting, 
and they could not exclude the committee 
from having the use of the room. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, 
the parish meeting was certainly not 
defined in the Definition Clause of the 
Bill. As to the committee of the parish 
meeting, would it not be easy to insert 
words as they were inserted in the Allot- 
ments Act of 1890, and say “or any 
committee” ? At present the matter was 
left very vague. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it would 
perhaps meet the views of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite if, instead of using the 
word “any,” they said “for the purpose 
of the parish meeting.” 

Mr. J.GRANT LAWSON said, that 
would carry out his object, and he 
would withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 24, to leave out the word 
“any,” and insert the word “the.” —(/>. J. 7. 
Fowler.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.) moved the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 3, line 25, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “or for any inquiry for 
parochial purposes by the Local Government 
Board, or any other Government Department or 
Local Authority, or for the purpose of holding 
meetings to discuss any question relating to 
allotments, under the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 
1890, or under this Act, or the candidature of 
any person for the District Council or the Parish 
Council.” 

By his Amendment he only proposed to 
put words into this clause which he was 
sure were left out inadvertently by the 
Government, and which, as the Govern- 
ment accepted the principle, they could 
searcely refuse to accede to. He could 
quote instance after instance where the 
injustice of withbolding schoolrooms for 
publie meetings was keenly felt. In his 
own constituency there were 123 villages, 
65 of which had no place of public meet- 
ing except the schoolrooms. There could 
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be no more popular Amendment than 
this which he urged the Government to 
accept. He contended that these rooms, 
which were called national rooms, and 
which received from the State something 
like 80 per cent. of the money requisite 
to keep them going, should be under the 
control of the people. The other day, in 
answer to a question by the hon. Member 
for Rugby, the Vice President said that 
a Bill would be introduced dealing with 
the whole question of schoolrooms. He 
Was sure, at any rate, that all Radicals 
would welcome that Bill; but a bird in 
the hand was worth two in the bush, and 
they wished to have these words put into 
the present Bill, as, owing to the con- 
gested state of business in that House, 
they were afraid the Vice President 
would not be able to pass such a Bill as 
he had indicated before the elections to 
the Parish Councils came on. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 25, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “or for any inquiry for 
parochial purposes by the Local Government 
Board, or any other Government Department or 
Local Authority, or for the purpose of holding 
meetings to discuss any question relating to 
allotments, under the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 
1890, or under this Act, or the candidature of 
any person for the District Council or the Parish 
Council.”—CWr. Leon.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, there were two 
Amendments on the Paper—that of the 
hon. Member for North Bucks and that 
of the hon. Member for Somerset—which 
covered certain cases of inquiry and 
meetings of different sorts in connection 
with local government purposes, and, 
plainly, most of them would agree that 
though they would be rarely held for 
parochial purposes, the schoolroom might 
be available. This clause, which would 
become a general clause, included meet- 


ings under the Allotments Act in a 
modified form. As to the other 
question about candidates for the 
District and Parish Councils, he 


thought that if they carefully considered 
the objects in view they would see that 
what the section did was this: It 
enabled the Parish Council or the parish 
meeting—for, of course, the parochial 
electors were the parish meeting—to call, 
if they wished it, certain meetings having 
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for their object the hearing of candidates. 
He wanted hon. Members carefully to 
bear that in mind. It was not a question 
of an outside candidate coming in and 
saying—*T must have this schoolroom 
on a certain date”; it was the question 
of the Parish Council or the parochial 
electors—that was, the parish meeting— 
saying whether they wished to have a 
meeting in the schoolroom for candidature 
purposes, and under that condition the 
Government was willing to accept the 
Amendment. There was only one con- 
dition he thought they must make to the 
next sub-section about expenditure — 
namely, that if any such meeting was 
held for candidature purposes at the re- 
quest of the Parish Council or parish 
meeting the expenses must be pro- 
vided for by those on whose behalf such 
meeting was held. it was perfectly 
clear the expeuses of any candidature 
meeting which was desired by the Parish 
Council or parish meeting could not come 
out of the poor rates, and, therefore, he 
should propose to add words to the end 
of the next sub-section providing that 
any such expenditure for candidature 
meetings should be paid for by those on 
whose behalf such meeting was desired. 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen would not 
think that a very unreasonable request. 
They had the annual parish meeting 
which elected its Parish Council, and at 
the end of the Bill special provisions 
were made about the election of the 
Parish Council. They had the provision 
that at the parish meeting which elected 
the Parish Council questions might be 
put to the candidate for the Parish 
Council. That was to say, when the 
parochial electors met in their annual 
meeting certain members were proposed 
as Parish Councillors who could then be 
asked questions ; and this would largely 
help to do away with the necessity for a 


poll. In order to avoid great prolonga- 
tion of this questioning, the parish 


meeting, or the Parish Council itself, 
might desire, a fortnight or a week before 
the parish meeting was sssembled, to 
elect the Councillors, that there should 
be by common consent what might be 
called a candidature meeting, at which 
candidates should be heard. They could 
only be thus heard by common request, 
either of the Parish Council or the parish 
meeting. It seemed to him that a meet- 
ing of that kind might reasonably be 
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held subject to the provision he had 
named, that the expenses should be paid 
by those upon whose behalf the Parish 
Council or parish meeting called such 
meeting. In that sense he thought they 
might reasonably accept the Amend- 
ment, 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH thought the 
Government made a mistake in importing 
this provision into the clause. He did not 
say so because of any desire to hinder 
the holding of public meetings in the 
schoolrooms, but he thought they 
should bear in mind that the primary 
purpose for which these rooms were 
intended was that of education. The 
result of the action-which the Govern- 
ment proposed to take was that there 
would be so many demands for the use 
of the rooms for other purposes that 
their use for educational purposes would 
be seriously interfered with. In the first 
place, they would be used for a very 
different duty from that for which they 
were intended—they would be used for 
inquiries by the Local Government 
Board or other Department or Local 
Authority. 

Mr. ACLAND: For parochial pur- 
poses. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
might be so—it might be for parochial 
purposes ; but these inquiries would be 
held in the schboolrooms, which, by the 
Rules of the Education Department, 
must be devoted primarily for educational 
purposes. An Inspector of the Local 
Government Board could not go about 
and hold his inquiries solely in the 
evening, and his holding them in the 
morning would interfere with the edu- 
“ational purpose of the buildings. Then, 
again, it was proposed that the rooms 
might be used for the candidature of 
persons standing for the County Council, 
the District Council, or the Parish 
Council. This, they were told, was to 
depend upon the Parochial Council or the 
parochial meeting ; but he could find 
nothing in the Amendment to that effect. 
But even if it were so, the Parish Council 
might consist of those who might not 
agree that the room should be used for 
all these purposes. It was, in his opinion, 
an unfair thing that the rooms could be 
used in this way, or that such power 
should be conferred upon the Parish 
Council. He regretted that the Govern- 
ment had accepted the Amendment with- 
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out some discussion in the House. It 
seemed to him that it would throw great 
practical difficulties in the way of the 
working of the schoolrooms for edu- 
cational purposes. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, he thought the Committee 
had gone as far as it could reasonably go 
in regard to this question. They ap- 
peared to agree to the proposal in a very 
liberal spirit on both sides ; but he 
would remind the Government that these 
schools were essentially private property. 
He would like to say a word on behalf 
of the Education Department. He 
would venture to say, after six years’ 
experience in the Department, that if 
this Amendment was enacted, it would 
be practically impossible for the De- 
partment to defend the interests of 
education from the encroachments 
that would be made upon them. 
It seemed to him that hon.—and, he 
might say, right hon.—Gentlemen oppo- 
site had arrived at the conclusion that 
there would be no contentious matters 
dealt with at these meetings at all. They 
knew such matters arose at Vestry 
meetings, and they were quite aware that 
there must be very contentious matters 
to be dealt with at these Parish Council 
meetings. They not only proposed that 
Local Government and other Depart- 
mental inquiries should be held in the 
schoolrooms, but that they should also be 
granted for the purpose of candidature in 
connection with Parish, District, and 
County Council elections. 

Mr. ACLAND: It is not an addition 
at all. 

*Sirn W. HART DYKE said, he did 
not see how the meeting of the school 
itself was to be held, or held properly, 
after the election meetings on the previous 
night. He had been at meetings where 
a considerable amount of furniture had 
been smashed and other mischief done. 
[Laughter.| The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) laughed, but he 
would ask, was this any guarantee that 
these meetings would not be noisy 
or darnage done inside the buildings ? 
What protection were they to have in 
the schools ? They had none whatever 
under this clause, and he said it would 
be practically impossible, if this Amend- 
ment were adopted, for the Education 
Department adequately to protect the 
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interests of education. For his part, he 
was willing that the House should be 
divided on the subject. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
thought there was one consideration whieh 
would weigh with gentlemen opposite (the 
Opposition) in this matter. He hoped 
to do what he could, along with them, to 
make the working of this Bill as cheap 
as possible. The only places where 
meetings could be held were in the school- 
house or in the public-house—they were 
the only two important buildings in the 
majority of villages—and he did not 
think they were anxious that they should 
be held in the public-house. ; 

An hon. Member: If there is a nice 
hall behind it. 

Mr. STOREY said, it was not desir- 
able, he took it, that the meetings should 
be held in the public-house ; and if they 
did not provide some place where they 
could be held, the parish or the Council 
would build a room for themselves out of 
the rates, and the rates would thereby be 
increased, He thought that was a con- 
sideration that should be remembered. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke) that he did not 
laugh in any hostile -spirit at what he 
had said with regard to furniture being 
broken. He had experience of that, and 
he quite conceded that there was a ques- 
tion of cost to be considered. He thought 
they should iutroduce some limitations ; 
but he was perfectly sure that there would 
be a great advantage in the way of eco- 
nomy by allowing the use of the existing 
buildings for the purpose of the Bill. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, they would want some limi- 
tation further than that which they had 
in the Amendment. The Amendment 
proposed that the rooms were to be 
granted for various purposes, and the last 
purpose was for the candidature of any 
person for the District and County 
Councils or the Parish Council. Well, 
if they had 10, 15, 20, or 25 men standing 
at one of these elections, they could not 
all be heard on the one night. They did 
not mind meeting that difficulty. Was it 
intended that they should all hold meet- 
ings on one night ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No. 

Mr. WHARTON said, he wanted to 
know how the clause was to operate in 
that respect. They would have, say, 25 
councillorships and 50 candidates for 
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them. They must have some strict limi- 
tation as to the time for using the rooms- 

Mr. ACLAND said, the Education 
Department would make it perfectly 
clear that the meetings of the school 
itself must come first. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: Will you 
put that in the Bill ? 

Mr. ACLAND said, he was perfectly 
willing to put it in the Bill. The hon. 
Member for Somerset (Mr. H. Hobhouse) 
had an Amendment on the Paper which 
he thought would cover the point, if there 
was any doubt about it. He hoped that 
would be clear enough, as it would pro- 
vide that there should be no interference 
with the school hours of any elementary 
day or evening school. He thought it 
was very unlikely that they would have 
applications for the holding of meetings 
for 50 candidates ; but, in any case, there 
would be no interference with the con- 
venience of school hours. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, it was perfectly clear 
that not only might the Parish Council 
ask for the use of the schools for these 
purposes, but the parochial electors 
might also ask. There was nothing to 
prevent parochial electors from doing 
so. The Amendment was, in his opinion, 
altogether unnecessary. As to the in- 
quiries proposed to be held in the rooms, 
he did not attach much importance to that 
part of the question, but he attached very 
great importance to the other powers 
which it was proposed to confer, 
especially those regarding meetings for 
candidates at the different elections. It 
was not reasonable to put into the hands 
of the Parish Councils such powers as 
were proposed, by which they could 
grant permission for public meetings for 
particular candidates, instead of allowing 
absolute freedom for all concerned ; and 
if they did give power to allow meetings 
of all persons for all purposes, the dis- 
advantage to education would be very 
great. He regretted that the Govern- 
ment had accepted the Amendment. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he regretted that the Government 
had thought it necessary to introduce 
any controversial matter. They would 
have been better advised had they agreed 
merely that the schools should be used 
for administrative and local government 
purposes. The Amendment standing in 
his own name, he thought, went as far 
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as they should go in this Bill. There 
were one or two things for which the 
schoolrooms might be used. There were 
various inquiries that must be held under 
this Bill by County Council Committees 
for local purposes ; very often they were 
held on the application of the parish 
itself, and in those cases the use of the 
school should be had if there was no other 
public room available iu the village. He 
found, moreover, that Parochial Com- 
mittees would not, as the Bill stood, have 
the use of schools. There was, again, 
the committee of the parish meeting, 
which, in the small parishes, would have 
the same duties as the Parish Council, 
and it would have no right under the Bill 
to use the schoolroom. There was also 
the case of the County Council Technical 
Education Committees spending public 
money for the benefit of the parish. Such 
a committee was in a like position. It 
was only logical and just that under this 
Bill they should draw the line at meetings 
held for such local purposes. It was a 
question of avoiding expeuse, and he 
thought they should extend the clause 
for the sake of economy, but that in no 
ease should they interfere with the 
school hours. Subject to the necessary 
limitation in that matter, he saw no 
objection to the use of the schools for 
various purposes. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Amendment was a most 
objectionable one. Parts of it were mean 
and shabby, and other parts had been 
shown to be unworkable. The Local 
Government Board or other Department 
was to be allowed to come in and seize 
and make use of a schoolroom. That 
he considered a mean and shabby pro- 
posal. It was that to come in and take 
the rooms for other purposes than those 
of education, with no liability on the 
part of the Local Government or other 
Department for expense or for injury to 
the school. The liability was not on 
these Departments. It must go on the 
local rates. “Any other Government 
Department” —that meant that they 
might have the Admiralty, or the War 
Office, or any Department at Whitehall 
possessed of authority to come down and 
take over the schoolhouses for the pur- 
poses of their inquiries. That was mean 
andshabby ; itwas monstrous. What was 
monstrous also was, that these rooms were 
to be used for promoting the candidature 
of the individuals who might wish to 
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become members of the County Councils. 
The Vice President had shown that other 
Public Bodies were to have the use of the 
schoolhouses free of expense. [Mr. 
Acianp: No.] He thought so; for 
they were asked to provide that if by 
reason of the use of a room for either of 
the purposes stated any expense was 
incurred or any damage done the cost 
was to fall on the poor rate. So that he 
said “ Yes” in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman. He wanted to get this pro- 
vision into the right hon. Gentleman’s 
head. Under this provision any Govern- 
ment Department might claim the use of, 
and might use, a schoolroom, and they 
were not to be liable for any expense 
that might be incurred. All must be 
paid out of the rates. Then, let them 
look at the candidate. He was to come 
in and use this room, and he was to pay 
for it. That was an admission that he 
had no right to use the room at all. They 
might use the room for the purposes of 
the parish, and for no other purpose 
whatever; but he could not see why 
they should allow a candidate to come in 
and pay for it, showing that he had no 
right to be there. He moved that 
all the words after the words “ this Act” 
be omitted. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out all the words from the words. 
“this Act” to the end of the Amendment.— 
(Wr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, they must look at the Amend- 
ment and judge it by the primary words 
of the clause. The Local Government 
Board had no power at all in the matter. 
It was provided that the parochial elec- 
tors and the Parish Councils should be 
entitled to use the rooms for these 
purposes. The initialact must come from 
the parochial electors. ‘They were the 
persons who were to require the rooms to 
be used. He wished to ascertain how 
the parochial electors were to act. If 
they got the parochial electors all together 
the room could be used for these pur- 
poses. But what was meant by 
** parochial elector,” and how was the 
system to work? Did the Government 
mean that this could be: done by half-a- 
dozeu electors ? They must have some 
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form—a certain number of the whole 
parish. How were they to be all brought 
together for the purpose of dealing with 
the candidature meetings? It was not 
a bad plan to make the allowances pro- 
posed ; but there was no machinery, as 
far as he (Mr. Courtney) could see, and 
until they solved that question he did 
not see that they gained anything by 
discussing the purposes for which the 
meetings were to be held. 

Mr. ACLAND said, the parochial 
electors were the whole body of the 
parochial electors, and the only way in 
which they could act was through a 
parish meeting. 

Mr. COURTNEY : Then, you would 
call a parish meeting first. 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said, as he understood the 
matter, the Government proposed to con- 
fine the use of these rooms for very 
limited purposes, practically connected 
with the work of the parish meeting or 
Council. He confessed he did not think 
it was right that the rooms should be 
used for so very limited a number of pur- 
poses, He did not know whether the 
course followed in boroughs would be of 
any service in the villages, but he knew 
that in many boroughs—certainly in the 
borough of Birmingham—they allowed 
the use of schoolrooms for every legiti- 
mate public purpose. No public body 
had to ask. Any private individual 
could ask for the room. Candidates 
could have rooms in that way. He 
would like to say that that had gone on 
since the Education Act of 1870 was 
passed, and it was approved and appre- 
ciated by all parties. He had never 
heard the slightest complaint. There 
was perfect impartiality in the granting 
of the rooms, both as regarded the people 
to whom they were granted and the sub- 
jects discussed He had never heard of 
a case of refusai. He dared say the rooms 
would not be granted for the discussion 
of irreligious subjects, subjects opposed 
to morality, or for disloyal purposes ; but, 
beyond that, there was no restriction. 
Supposing they were to apply that to the 
villages. It was undoubtedly true that, 
if there was no parish hall, and if they 
had a room—a well-lighted, comfortable 
place—it would be very desirable that it 
should be granted for all legitimate pur- 
poses. He considered it would be an 
enormous advantage. He thought it would 
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be well if the proposal of the Government 
were widened in that way. In the case 
of the School Board, as in Birmingham, 
they could make a charge. The School 
Board, being a public body, had a right to 
distinguish between public property and 
other rights. It would be the same in 
the case of private schools. The parties 
would be entitled, in the case proposed by 
the Government, to make a moderate 
charge for the use of the rooms. It was 
perfectly fair, when a transfer of that 
kind took place, that there should be a 
charge for the use of the building. 
Then there was some protection required 
for the managers of the schools. Sub- 
ject to those two conditions—a reason- 
able charge and the protection of the 
managers against improper demands— 
he thought it would be very much to the 
advantage of the village that the school- 
rooms should be used for those purposes. 

CotoneL. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, the right hon, Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council inter- 
preted the clause differently to the hon 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire. What the right hon, Gentleman 
meant was an ordinary meeting held inthe 
schoolroom after the parish meeting, but 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
contemplated a series of discussions going 
on as to the merits and demerits of the 
various candidates brought up for elec- 


tion. Ascording to the latter view, any 
candidate would be able to lay his 


opinions before the constituency, and in 
some cases those opinions would be ex~- 
pounded at interminable length. If they 
were going to allow 15 candidates to put 
their views before the constituents night 
after night, a week would not suffice for 
the business. He protested against a 
School Board schoolroom being used for 
such a purpose. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) wished to know 
whether, if the Amendment were passed, 
and the Local Government Board wished 
to have the use of the schoolroom, say, 
for the purpose of holding an inquiry, 
the assent of the parish electors aad 
the Parish Council would first have to 
be obtained ? [“ Yes !"] He was glad 
to have that clear, because it seemed to 
him that the words of the proposal did 
not quite carry that impression. He was 
glad to have the assurance of the Vice 
President of the Council that the 
authorities would have to be consulted. 
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He would only like to add one word of 
warning against using the schoolroom 
too largely for this sort of petty elec- 
tioneering purpose. He was with the 
hon. Member for Sunderland in his wish 
to make a frank and generous use of 
these rooms for public purposes ; but he 
would not consent to such user at the 
expense of the legitimate purposes for 
which the rooms were built. He trusted 
that the rights of those who owned the 
schools would not be ignored. 


Mr. ACLAND said, the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had 


referred, generally, to meetings for public 
purposes. The Government were in 
favour of the system which had been so 
generously practised in Birmingham in 
lending schools for a great variety of 
public purposes. But to discuss the use 
of these rooms for all public meetings 
had been already ruled out of Order as 
not being cognate to the present Bill. 
Therefore, they were confined here to 
definite local government purposes. The 
Government were simply following the 
lines laid down by the late Government 
in regard to allowing the use of suitable 
rooms for purposes connected with the 
elections free of charge. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, to the effect that 
the system practised in Birmingham 
should be adopted in the Bill, would 
carry them further than they ought to 
go with regard to the use of these 
schoolrooms. There was a vast differ- 
ence between a voluntary arrangement 
on the part of the Birmingham School 
Board, by which the rooms could be 
used on payment of a certain fee, and 
the compulsory arrangement now pro- 
posed. The rooms might not only be 
ordinary School Board schoolrooms, but 
schoolrooms built and maintained by 
voluntary subscription. Whatever hon. 
Members might think as to the advisa- 
bility of School Board schools and 
voluntary schools being put on the same 
footing, they surely would not ague, 
having regard to the existing state of 
the law, that voluntary schools should 
be freely used for public purposes. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had been 
correct in his earlier remarks as to the 
Government proposing to do what had 
been done by the late Government. 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
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But he was now travelling beyond the 


proposals of the late Government. The 
late Government, in Section 5 of the 
Allotments Act of 1590, provided for the 
use of schoolrooms for all reasonable pur- 
poses in connection with the granting of 


allotments. The hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, however, proposed 


that schoolrooms should be available for 
local government inquiries, and all 
parochial purposes 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would point 
out that the question at present before 
the Committee is as to whether certain 
words shall be omitted from the proposed 
Amendment. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he had been 
drawn into the digression owing to the 
remark of the Vice President of the 
Council on Education that the action of 
the Government to-day was _ identical 
with that of the late Government. 
The question was, whether the words 
“or the candidature of any person” 
should stand in the Amendment or not ? 
If they could apply the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham all over the country, 
and provide for the payment of a fee, 
there might be something to be said in 
favour of the proposal. In the School 
Board, or urban, districts the people who 
used the schoolrooms were by no means 
the people who maintained the buildings ; 
but in the rural districts, if they called 
upon the parish to pay compensation, the 
burden would have to be borne by those 
who paid for the building. He felt very 
strongly that they ought not, under an 
Amendment of this kind, to extend the 
use of the schoolrooms to every kind of 





candidature in local elections. They 
were increasing the number of local 
elections very rapidly, and if this pro- 


posal were accepted he feared that the 
schools would be interfered with. He 
would support the Motion to exclude 
the final words of the Amendment. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said. it was 
desirable to have in the Bill some defini- 


tion of the words “reasonable” and 
“ suitable.’ What were “ reasonable 
times” and “suitable rooms”? He 


hoped that in Sub-section 3 satisfactory 
definitions would be inserted. With re- 
gard to the Amendment immediately 
before the Committee, the words “ or 
under this Act” should be omitted, or 
meetings might be held in schoolrooms 
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to discuss any question arising under the 


Bill. 


Sir R. PAGET said, he thought 
there were good reasons why the Amend- 
ment should be accepted. The clause 
could not possibly stand as framed. It 
surely could not be contended that before 
any meeting could be held in a school- 
room, however practical in character, a 
parish meeting must be called. The 
Amendment contained the words “ or the 
candidature of any person,” and if there 
were to be a parish meeting held to say 
whether a candidate should have the use 
of a room a difference of opinion might 
arise, and the privilege might be given to 
A whilst it was refused to B. It would 
be well for the Government to consider 
this matter, for, certainly, the clause in 
its present shape was unworkable. He 
would prefer to see a provision of « wider 
character introduced, as suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, under which rea- 
sonable payments would be made for the 
use of schoolrooms. People seemed to 
think that there was no such thing as 
wear and tear in connection with these 
rooms. For his own part, he should be 
inclined to vote against the whole clause. 
The more they left out of it the better. 
He would suggest that the Amendment 
should stop at the words “ Local Autho- 
rity.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Com- 
mittee seemed to have got into a tangle. 
It had been pointed out that in order to 
enable the clause to be put into operation 
there would have to be a parish meeting. 
Where was that meeting to be held ? 
There would have to be a meeting held 
to enable Clause 4 to be made of any 
avail. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
realise that, or was he (Mr. Lowther) in 
error in that supposition ? Where there 
was no Parish Council a parish meeting 
would have to be held to decide whether 
the room was to be made available for 
the purpose of holding the parish meet- 
ing. Was the room to be used with or 
without the consent of those interested ? 
It was important that this matter should 
be cleared up. But what he thought 
was of still greater moment was, that 
every person who desired to hold a meet- 
ing for the furtherance of his own 
candidature should not be called on to 
ask the intervention, possibly, of his 
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opponents to obtain the use of a room 
for him. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that an Amend- 
ment would be proposed to provide that 
where the room was used for or on behalf 
of a candidate the expense consequent 
upon any damage done to the room should 
be borne by that candidate. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
see why the candidate should not 
negotiate for the use of the room without 
the intervention of a parish meeting. He 
thought there ought to be something in 
the nature of a deposit or security against 
damage to the building or its furniture. 
[ Cries of *Oh!”] An unknown person 
might make a request for the use of a 
room, and precautions should be taken in 
such cases. At the same time, he was 
in favour of the rooms in question being 
available for all bond fide purposes of a 
public character. It would be unreason- 
able to ask managers of schools to give 
up the use of schoolrooms on occasions 
when they might require them for their 
own purposes. The Education Depart- 
ment and the Local Government Board, 
he imagined, would admit that provision 
should be made for the payment by them 
of adequate compensation where damage 
was done owing to their making use of a 
schoolroom. As to the clause itself, he 
objected altogether to its framework. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the subject 
under discussion was the Amendment to 
the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether he 
was to understand that a candidate who 
asked to have the use of the schoolroom 
would have first to obtain the assent of 
the Local Authority ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that if that 
were so it was a curtailment rather than 
an enlargement of the liberty which was 
intended to be given by the late Govern- 
ment last year. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 214 ; 
Noes 115.—(Division List, No. 335.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
—[Cries of “ Divide!” ]—was under- 
stood to say that hon. Members were 
mistaken if they thought they were likely 
by interruptions such as these to bring 
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the discussion to an earlier termination. 
The clause would have to be re-drafted, 
but the difficulty was that they could 
not re-draft what they had already passed. 
The governing words were “ The paro- 
chial electors and the Parish Council,” 
and the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had said that that meant the parish meet- 
ing. If that were the case, why had he 
not said so? If the parish meeting or 
the Parish Council had to give a licence 
for the user of the room, how were they 
to do it? He would ask the Solicitor 
General whether it would be necessary, 
before the room could be used for any of 
the purposes mentioned in the clause, to 
hold a preliminary parish meeting to 
sanction such user ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER: I have not 
hitherto intervened in this Debate, and I 
can assure the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite that I do not do so with the 
view of obstructing, and would put a 
question to the Vice President of the 
Council as to the position in which he is 
placed owing to the drafting of the 
Amendment. It appears that the paro- 
ehial electors will only act in publie 
meeting. Well, I trust that this matter 
will be considered before the Report 
stage, because my impression is that the 
words “ parochial electors ” will not be 
sufficient for parish meeting, but will be 
taken, having regard to the scope of the 
clause, as meaning more. There might 
be cases in which numbers of parochial 
electors might wish to meet without the 
formality of a parish meeting. The 
Vice President of the Council stated that 
he proposed to add words to this section 
to provide that under certain circumstances 
there should be payment for the room. 
Well, the clause begins with the state- 
ment that the parochial electors shall be 
entitled to use the room “ free of charge.” 
I think that, inasmuch as it is now in- 
tended, as I gather, to insert words 
limiting the scope of the Amendment, 
the drafting of the sub-section requires 
revision. Possibly, when a matter of this 
kind comes on, it would be more con- 
venient if the right hon. Gentleman 
would state how the whole clause would 
stand as amended, as it is difficult to 
follow the drafting of an Amendment 
unless one sees how it fits in with the 
clause. 

Mr. ACLAND: The House is already 
aware of our intentions. We will un- 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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dertake to bring up words on Report 
which will make the matter perfectly 
clear. [Cries of “In what sense ?”] 
In the sense that if the Parish Council 
and the parish meeting resolve the room 
shall become available. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : I think it 
would have been very much simpler if 
the Government re-worded the clause so 
as to make it read in some such way as 
this—any suitable room in the school 
house,” &¢.— 

“ may be used free of charge at all reasonable 
times for the purpose of any parish meeting,” 
&e. 

As the words at present stand, they 
appear to enable the Parish Council and 
the parish meeting not merely to use the 
room for their own purposes as the Bill 
originally intended, but tosanction the use 
of property which does not belong to 
them for other purposes. I do not think 
the Government want such a provision 
as that, and such an alteration as I have 
suggested would do away with any idea 
of the kind. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 216 ; 
Noes 114.—( Division List, No. 336.) 


Amendment proposed, 

After last Amendment, to insert the words 
“or of any committee or officer, appointed 
either by such meeting or council or by a county 
or district council, or to administer public 
funds within or for the purposes of the parish.” 
— (Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ACLAND: 
Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the Amend- 
ment was inconsistent with the Amend- 
ment which had just been adopted. The 
two Amendments did not go well to- 
gether. 

Mr. ACLAND replied, that if neces- 
sary it could be set right afterwards. 


We accept the 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 28, after the word “rate,” to 
insert the words “ Provided that this enact- 
ment shall not authorise the use of any room 
used only as part of a private dwelling-house, 
nor authorise any interference with the school 
hours of an elementary day or evening school.” 
— (Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Sir R. PAGET thought the Amend- 
ment should be widened so as to include 
a room or house in which technical 
education would be given. 


Mr. TOMLINSON moved, to omit 
the word “only” from the proposed 
Amendment. Why go into an inquiry 
as to whether a room was used “ only” 
as part of a private dwelling-house ? 
The schoolmaster, for instance, might 
use a room in his dwelling-house for the 
purpose of giving lessons in wood carv- 
ing. Surely such a room should also be 
excluded from the operations of the en- 
actment ? 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word 
“only.”—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question, “ That the word proposed to 
de left out stand part of the Amendment,” 
put, and negatived. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL thought that 

some provision should be made to provide 
against interference with instruction 
given to schoot teachers after school 
hours. 


Mr. ACLAND said, he did not think 
such instruction was in any way likely 
to be encroached on by the Bill. He was 
sure the Parish Council would do every- 
thing they could to guard against tech- 
nical instruction being interfered with, 
but the Government could not include 
it in the clause. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
moved, to add at end of the proposed 
Amendment— 

“ of any meeting, for which the room may have 
been already granted by the manager.” 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Str R. TEMPLE moved, to add at 
the end of the proposed Amendment— 

“Provided also that this enactment shall 
only apply toa room in a schoolhouse where 
there is no other public room in the parish 
which can be used free of charge for the pur- 
poses aforesaid.” 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. ACLAND said, that if the words 
were inserted, they would give rise to 
considerable difficulty and squabbling, 
and might be held to apply to a room in 
a public-house. 
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Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
this clause did not apply to parish school- 
rooms, but only to elementary school- 
rooms in rural parishes. He thought it 
was most desirable that a Parish Coun- 
cil should have the same facility for hav- 
ing its own parish room, just as a Town 
Council should have its own town hall, 
and he would suggest that where a room 
was provided by the parish for the use 
of the parish meeting of the Parish 
Council and vested in the parish only for 
that purpose, the elementary school- 
rooms should be exempted from the 
operations of the clause. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that when they 
got to the end of the Bill and saw what 
provisions there were about rooms, the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentlemau 
might be fairly considered. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, the great 
point to provide for was that the school- 
rooms should only be used when there 
was no other room available for the 
purpose. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, it could not 
possibly be held that the words he had 
proposed would apply to a room in a 
public-house. His object was to provide 
that where there was a public room in 
the parish schoolroom should not be used. 
He was, however, willing to withdraw 
his Amendment in favour of the Amend- 
ment suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add to the proposed Amendment, “ Pro- 
vided also that this enactment shall not apply 
to a room in a schoolhouse where there is a 
suitable puBlic room in the parish, vested in the 
Parish Council, which can be used free of 
charge for the purposes aforesaid.”—(Sir W. 
Hicks- Beach.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. J. LOW’ HER said, he objected 
to the words “ suitable public room,” be- 
cause they tended, in his opinion, to 
encourage parochial expenditure in the 


way of building parish halls. If the 
idea which hon. Gentlemen had _ in 


their minds was that every parish, how- 
ever small, ought to incur the expense, 
at the cost of the ratepayers, of providing 
a parish hall or room, that would be a 
most wanton expenditure of the rate- 
payers’ money. If a schoolroom was 
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available for these meetings, surely a 
parish hall was unnecessary. All that 
it was necessary to provide against was 
that the schoolroom should not be re- 
quisitioned if there was a suitable room 
in the parish available for the purpose ; 
but he thought it was altogether un- 
necessary to insist that that suitable room 
should be vested in the parish. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment 
as moved by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bristol. He sympathised 
with the protest of the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for Thanet against 
useless expense, but he did not think 
that the clause would lead to it. It was 


not likely that the Parish Council would 
build a hall for those purposes, and 
thereby tax themselves, when they could 
procure a schoolroom free of charge for 
the purpose. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 28, after the word “rate,” to 
insert the words “ provided that this enactment 
shall not authorise the use of any room used 
only as a private dwelling-house, or authorise 
any interference with the school hours of an 
elementary day or evening school. Provided 
also that this enactment shall not apply to a 
room in a schoolhouse where there is a suitable 
public room in the parish vested in the Parish 
Council which can be used free of charge for 
the purposes aforesaid.”—(Wr. H, H. Fowler.) 

Question, “ That those words be added 
to the Clause,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 2%, to leave out the word 
“ either,” and insert the word * any.”— (WM. J/. 
Hl. Fowler.) 

Question, “ That the word proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, “That the word ‘any’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON moved— 

In page 3, line 30, after the words “any ex- 
penses incurred,” to insert the words “or loss 
sustained.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
secure to managers of schools any loss 
which they might sustain in their 
income from the schoolrooms by letting 
them for concerts and other such 
purposes. 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 30, after the words “any ex- 
penses incurred,” to insert the words “ or lossess 
sustained.”—(CWVr. J. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, he was sure the 
Parish Councils would do everything 
they could to avoid interfering with any 
arrangements made by managers for the 


use of their schoolrooms, but the 
Government could not accept the 
Amendment. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that they 
were dealing in this clause with a large 
number of schools in the country which 
found it hard to pay their expenses from 
year to year, and which were subjected 
to the injustice of having to pay rates 
for the support of the Board schools in 
the same districts. Now, it was pro- 
posed to deprive those schools of an 
indirect source of income. If such a 
proposal were carried it would strengthen 
the feeling in the country that no justice 
need be expected for the voluntary 
schools, and, certainly, the feeling of 
irritation against the Education Depart- 
ment would not be allayed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 31, after second “room,” to 
insert the words “ or the furniture of the room ” 
—(Mr. Talbot.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ACLAND: The Government 
proposed to accept the Amendment, with 
the addition of the words “or the 
apparatus for instruction.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 31, after second “room,” to 
insert “or the furniture of the room, or the 
apparatus for instruction.” —(WVr. Acland.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 31, to leave out from the 
word “expense,” to end of sub-section (2), 
and insert “ or damage shall be defrayed as part 
of the expenses of the parish meeting, or Parish 
Council, as the case may be.”—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Sub-section.” 
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Mr. TOMLINSON said, that as the 
schools were to be let gratuitously for all 
the purposes enumerated, it was hardly 
fair to throw the expenses on the local 
rates. 

Mr. ACLAND: We propose to meet 
that point later on by adding to this 
Amendment, when accepted, the words— 

“ Provided that where a meeting is called for 
the purpose of any candidature, such expense or 
such damage shall be made good by the persons 
on whose behalf the meeting is convened.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that did not 
meet the point raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston, who objected to 
the expenses of the local inquiries for 
which the schoolrooms were to be used 
being thrown on the local rates. 

Mr. ACLAND: Those meetings re- 
ferred to will only be held for local 
purposes, and in case the Parish Council 
or the parish meeting ask that they shall 
be held. That gives a fair security that 
they will only be held in cases where the 
parish authorities are willing to pay for 
them. 


Mr. WHARTON (York., W.R., 
Ripon) suggested that managers of 


schools should be empowered to demand 
a deposit to cover posstble damages, 
when a meeting was called for the pur- 
poses of a candidature. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought that the Amendment moved by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board should be made to provide for the 
expenses of all inquiries. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that in the 
Amendment a distinction would be made 
between meetings held for parochial pur- 
poses and meetings held fer individual 
candidates. That seemed to him to be a 
satisfactory provision, so far as the 
expenses were concerned, especially as 
they were to provide later on as to the 
rate on which those expenses should 
fall. 

Str R. PAGET said, the clause as 
drawn seemed to exonerate altogether 
the person who might do the damage, for 
it provided that the expense of such 
damage should be defrayed by the parish. 
The damage might be dove by some 
responsible person who could be made 
amenable for it, and he would, therefore, 
propose to add to the proposed Amend- 
ment, after the word “damage,” the words 
“if not otherwise provided for.” 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the word “damage,” to insert the 
words “if not otherwise provided for.”—(Sir 
R. Paget.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 31, to leave out from the word 
“expense,”’ to end of sub-section (2), and insert 
“or damage, shall be defrayed as part of the 
expenses of the parish meeting, or Parish 
Council, as the case may be.”"—(Mr. H. I. 
Fowler.”) 

Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Sub- 
section,” put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add to the last Amendment, “ Provided 
that where a meeting is called for the purpose 
of any candidature, such expense or such 
damage shall be made good by the persons on 
whose behalf the meeting is convened.”— (Vr, 
Acland.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. BRODRICK suggested that the 
Amendment should be amended so as to 
provide that in cases of such meetings 
managers of schools might demand a de- 
posit not exceeding £5. 


Mr. ACLAND: We have provided 
that the members of the Parish Council 
shall live within three miles of the parish, 
so that there isno need to be afraid that 
the persons responsible for those meetings 
will not be accessible. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, that what the Government 
was aiming at was right enough—namely, 
that the persons who convened those 
meetings should be responsible for any 
damage done. He thought it was but 
fair that asa parish meeting or a Parish 
Council could require the managers to 
provide their schools for these purposes, 
the parish meeting or the Parish Council 
should be primarily responsible to the 
managers for any damage. If his sug- 
gestion were adopted there would be no 
necessity for a deposit. The managers 
would look to the parish meeting or the 
Parish Council for the damage, and the 
parish meeting or the Parish Council 
would, under those circumstances, make 
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sure that proper persons only should have 
the use of the schoolrooms. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
said, he sincerely hoped that the Go- 
vernment would not press this Amend- 
ment. If the Parish Council was the proper 
authority to hire the room the Parish Coun- 
cil and not the individual candidate should 
be responsible for the damage done. 


Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, that before the Bir- 
mingham School Board lent any of their 
schoolrooms for a public meeting, they 
required an engagement signed by two 
ratepayers, and binding them to make 
good any damage that might be done in 
the course of the meeting. In no.case 
were the schoolrooms allowed to be used 
unless there was a sufficient indemnity 
guaranteed by a substantial ratepayer. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add to the last Amendment “ where a 
meeting is called for the purposes of any candi- 
date, such expense, or such damage shall be 
reimbursed by the persons on whose behalf the 
meeting is convened.”—(CWr. Acland.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
moved to add at end of Sub-section 2 of 
the clause the words— 

“In the case of a dispute as to the amount of 
expense incurred, or damage done, such amount 
shall be determined by a valuer, to be appointed, 
in the case of a school-house, by the Education 
Department, and in any other case by the Local 
Government Board, and the decision of such 
valuer shall be final.” 

In case of a dispute, an action would 
have to be brought perhaps by the 
trustees or owners of the schools; but 
there was no provision in the Bill for 
bringing an action. He supposed the 
action would have to be brought in the 
County Court, but there was no pro- 
vision in the Bill for that. Again, it did 
not state in the Bill, if an action were 
brought, who would defend the action. 
In certain cases, compensation for the 
expenses incurred and the damage done 
would have to be paid out of the poor’s- 
rate. Who would be the defendants in 
such cases? Were the Overseers to be 
the defendants ? It seemed to him ridi- 
culous that in cases where some trifling 
expenses were incurred, or some trifling 
damage done, actions should be brought 
in the County Courts when such ex- 
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pensive litigation might be avoided by 
some such Amendment as he now moved. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 33, after the words last in- 
serted to insert the words,—* In case of dispute 
as to the amount of expense incurred, or damage 
done, such amount shall be determined by a 
valuer, to be appointed in the case of a school- 
house by the Education Department, and in 
any other case by the Local Government Board, 
and that the decision of such valuer shall be 
final.”"—(Mr. Lees Knowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, the Amendment, 
if accepted, would tend rather to in- 
crease than limit the expenses. If a 
simple plaint were brought in the County 
Court it would cost very little. Some 
of these claims would be for about 10s. ; 
therefore, if they appointed a valuer, 
who would charge a couple of guineas, 
they would be doing mischief in- 
stead of good by adopting the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he could not 
agree with his hon. Friend the Solicitor 
General. He did not think actions 
would be brought for such a small amount 
as 10s. Disputes were only likely to 
arise when the expenses incurred or the 
damage done were heavy, and in such 
cases it would certainly tend to economy 
if a valuer were sent down by the Local 
Government Board. Unless, therefore, 
the Bill were intended for the benefit of 
lawyers, he hoped the Amendment 
would be accepted. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
know in whose interest this Amendment 
may be, but it certainly is not in the in- 
terest of the Local Government Board. 
It is too much to expect a great Govern- 
ment Department, sitting in Whitehall, 
to send down a valuer to measure the 
details of the damage in all these village 
disputes. No, Sir, we cannot accept the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
that the House just before the last 
General Election unanimously adopted a 
Resolution granting the use of school- 
rooms supported by the rates for public 
meetings on matters of interest to the 
locality, and even for political meetings 
in districts where there were no halls 
suitable for such meetings. He thought 
that under this Bill the schoolhouses ought 
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in like manner to be at the disposal of the 
Parish Councils for public purposes. 

Mr. TOMLINSON hoped that as the 
Solicitor General was so much in favour 
of bringing these cases into the County 
Courts he would introduce a clause re- 
ducing the fees of these Courts in such 
eases as had been done in regard to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, it 
might be better that the valuer should 
be appointed by the County Council or 
some other body, rather than by the 
Local Government Board; but as the 
principle of the Amendment was a good 
one he meant to support it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes $7 ; 
Noes 182.—(Division List, No. 337.) 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 3, line 35, to leave out from “ deter- 
mined,” to end of Clause, and insert “by the 
County Council.” 
He said, the Amendment proposed that if 
any question should arise with reference 
to the compulsory use of these schools it 
should be referred to the County Council 
instead of to the Education Department in 
London in the case of a school-house, 
and the Local Government Board in 
other cases. As they had largely added 
to the purposes for which these school- 
rooms might be used it was exceedingly 
likely that questions would arise. Schools 
might be let in advance; there might be 
special local engagements; technical 
classes might be held ; and there might 
be many other interferences with the use 
of the school just at the time when it 
was wanted for the parish meeting or 
when a parish election was on. When 
the London Schoo] Board let schools for 
meetings sometimes there was a certain 
formality to be gone through, and he 
supposed certain formalities would have 
to be gone through in these cases, and 
possibly the school managers might frame 
rules and regulations with regard to 
meetings in the schools. That might 
possibly raise questions, and it was quite 
clear that the Government anticipated 
little difficulties arising which would 
have to be settled by some authority. 
It seemed to him absurd to refer this 
matter to a great Government Depart- 
meut in London. Either the Education 
Department or the Local Government 
Board would have to act by sending 
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down an Inspector to make an inquiry, 
or else would have to obtain state- 
ments in writing, and there would 
be correspondence. ‘That seemed to 
him quite unnecessary when they had 
got on the spot an authority repre- 
sentative of the whole county capable 
of dealing with the question. It might 
be said that this would be an interference 
with the powers of the Education De- 
partment in their control over the schools, 
but he did not think that could be 
suggested as a practical objection. He 
appealed to the President of the Local 
Government Board to accept the Amend- 
ment, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 35, to leave out from the word 
“ determined ” to the end of the Clause, and in- 
sert the words “ by the County Council.” —(CMr. 
7. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There 
two alternatives in this Amendment, one 
relating to the Education Department and 
the other to the Local Government 
Board. I think that on consideration my 
hon. Friend will see, and the House will 
see, that a question affecting the educa- 
tional interests of the whole country and 
regulating the use of the schools and 
difficult questions between the managers 
and the public will be far better guarded and 
managed by the Education Department. 
If I were disposed to accept the Amend- 
ment, which I am not, I should feel bound 
by a spirit of honourable understanding 
at which we arrived earlier in the even- 
ing as to certain modifications in the use 
of the schools, the understanding that the 
Education Department would issue regu- 
lations which would make the education 
of the children the primary object. So 
far, therefore, as that part of the Amend- 
ment is concerned, I cannot accept it. 
But so far the other part 
is concerned, I am delighted at any pro- 
posal to relieve the Local Government 
Board. That Board is being weighted 
very heavily by this Bill. We have ro 
desire to undertake this duty, and if the 
House considers the work can be better 
discharged by the County Councils, or 
more ecouomically, I should not oppose 
the proposal. But I must take my 
stand upon the Education Department 
being the authority with regard to the 
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use of the schools. Perhaps the Com- 
mittee may think that the County Council 
would be preferable to the Local 
Government Board—[ Cries of “No!” ] 
but the main questions to be decided are 
education questions, and upon that we 
must take our stand. 

Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) 
said, he had an Amendment practically 
to the same effect as the one now 
moved, but owing to the answer given by 
the Government earlier in the evening he 
did not intend to move it himself. But 
he supposed the right hon. Gentleman, in 
making his statement, now intended to 
alter somewhat the wording of Sub- 
section 3—namely, 

“Tf any question arises under this section as 
to what is reasonable or suitable, it may be 
determined, in the case of a schoolhouse, by the 
Education Department, and in any other case 
by the Local Government Board.” 

That made the Department a Court of 
Appeal. He understood the Vice- 
President in the earlier part of the 
evening to say that he was willing to 
frame regulations for the whole country. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he thought 
he could give a strong reason why 
the Government should not give way 
in regard to one part of the clause. 
The words “any local rate” were not 
limited to the rates of the parish in 
which the meeting took place. Asylums 
and other buildings would be included, 
and a great number of the rooms were 
either the property of the County Council 
or were under the control of the County 
Council. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that the Local Government Board would 
be ithe right body to be the appeal- 
authority in the matter. 

*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, there was another reason fur 
not accepting the Amendment, and that 
was that the County Council was not a 
continuous body. The questions would 
have to be answered at very short notice, 
and whereas a Department like the Local 
Government Board could give an answer 
in a few days, the County Council might 
not be sitting for weeks. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, that 
by adopting County Councils they would 
get a variety of decisions, whereas by 
adopting the Local Government Board 
they would get uniformity. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
would suggest the insertion of the 
following words :— 
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“Tf any question arises under this section as 
to what is reasonable or suitable, it may be 
determined in the case of the schoolhouse by 
rules to be framed under this Act for that pur- 
pose by the Education Department, and 
in any other case by the Local Government 
Board.” 

He thought those words would ensure 
uniformity of practice. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir; I 
cannot accept that. I was anxious not 
to undertake fresh responsibility on 
behalf of the Local Government Board, 
but reasons have been given as to the 
desirability of the Local Government 
Board undertaking that duty, and it is, 
therefore, my duty to accept it, and not 
to shrink from any responsibility which 
the House puts upon us. Therefore, 
under these circumstances, I adhere to 
the clause as it stands. I should be glad 
if we may now be allowed to make pro- 
gress with the Bill. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he was very glad 
to hear the decision of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He thought it was most im- 
portant—perhaps rather more important 
than the right hon. Gentleman thought— 
that this matter should be left to the 
Local Government Board. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) moved 
the following Amendment :— 

In page 3, line 37, after “ Board,” add,— 
“Provided that no meeting shall be held in 
any premises licensed for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors.” 

He said, he took it for granted that the 
House would accept it, and he would not, 
therefore, waste time. 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Sir C. W. DILKE asked if the 
Amendment was in Order, as the clause 
dealt with the use of a schoolroom. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment ought to be brought up on another 
clause. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Powers and Duties of Parish Councils 
and Parish Meetings. 

Clause 5 (Parish Council to appoint 
Overseers.) 

On the Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow.er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 3, line 40, after “ appointing,’ to 
insert “ and revoking the appointment of.” 
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Sir C. W. DILKE moved— 


4 In page 4, line 5, after Sub-section (1) to 
insert—* (2) Every person, male or female, 
married or single, shall be qualified to be an 
Overseer or an Assistant Overseer for a rural 
parish, unless disqualified by this or any other 
Act.” 

He said, the words “ substantial house- 
holder” had been held to exclude the 
agricultural labourer, but he thought it 
would be the wish of the Committee that 
an agricultural labourer should be as 
capable of being an Overseer or an 
Assistant Overseer. He did not mind 
much about the form his Amendment 
should take, and he would substitute 
other words if thought desirable. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 5, after Sub-section (I) to 
insert —“ (2) Every person, male or female, 
married or single, shall be qualified te be an 
Overseer or Assistant Overseer for a rural 
parish, unless disqualified by this or any other 
Act.”—(Sir C. W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hoped the words would not be agreed to, 
without qualification at all events. It 
might be desirable to altér the qualifica- 
tion of a substantial householder by pro- 
viding that an agricultural labourer, 
if qualified by education, should be 
qualified to accept it, and he had no 
objection to that, but he thought 
that, at any rate, the Overseer ought to 
be a householder, and have a connection 
with the parish. The office was surely 
one that was scarcely suitable for a 
female. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: They are held 
to be qualified now. 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
did not know of any cases. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman would find that in Black- 
stone’s time they existed, and he had 
seen cases alluded to in his own time. 
Those who held office should not be con- 
fined to the parish. There was an Act 
of Parliament of the present reign by 
which persons were allowed to be chosen 
who were not in the parish. They could 
not strictly limit it to persons in the 
parish. Perhaps he would do well if he 
withdrew the words he had proposed, 
and move the following instead :— 

“No person otherwise entitled should be 
incapable of being electel an Overseer or 
Assistant Overseer by reason that he or she is 
not a substantial person.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I quite agree 
with the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
that we cannot take the Amendment as 
it stands. I myself was rather inclined 
to the view that the choice should be con- 
fined to the parochial elector or persons 
qualified to be Councillor, I do not 
think we can admit the principle that 
anyone from anywhere can be chosen as 
Overseer. I would rather have the words 
that my right hon. Friend has just read, 
but they are presented to us rather 
suddenly, and I should like time to eon- 
sider them. _It is not essential to insert 
them in this part of the Bill, I think. If 
my right hon. Friend will put the 
Amendment down it shall be con- 
sidered ; I do not want either to accept 
it or reject it now. Of course, with 
regard to the point of a woman holding 
office, that is the law, and therefore 
there is not much in that part of the 
question. With reference to the words 
* substantial householder,” “ substantial ” 
is a very difficult word to define. I hope 
my right hon. Friend will not press it at 
this stage of the Bill. I could not accept 
his Amendment as it is down on the 
Paper, becanse it would be too wide. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will give a promise that he 
himself will deal with the question of 
allowing an agricultural labourer to be 
an Overseer, if he is capable of being so, 
I will leave the matter in his hands, 
Personally, I should be ready to accept 
an Amendment getting rid of the word 
“substantial,” or an Amendment which 
he shadowed forth, giving the power of 
being elected Overseer to any person 
who was capable of being elected a mem- 
ber of the Parish Council. I should be 
quite willing if my right hon. Friend 
would deal with the matter in one or 
other of these two senses later on in 
Committee or on Report. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : 1 hope the 
right hon, Gentleman will not make a 
rash promise. It is essential that per- 
sons who are to be Overseers or Assistant 
Overseers should be educationally quali- 
fied for the duties they have to perform. 
I hope the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board will take time to con- 
sider this matter. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will bring 
up a clause dealing with the qualification 
of Overseers. 

Sir C. W. DILKE asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, in page 
4, line 8, to leave out “ shall,” and insert 
“may.” The reason for that is that the 
Bill as originally drawn would make it 
compulsory in every case to appoint an 
additional Overseer, and I am informed 
that in some cases it is not desirable. 
Therefore, I propose to give option in the 
matter. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 8, to leave out the word 
“shall,” and insert the word “ may.”"—(CWVr. J//. 
IT, Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘shall’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : 
Would it prevent Churchwardens from 
being appointed Overseers ? [Mr. H. 
H. Fowrer : No.] He would not 
take the responsibility of opposing this 
Amendment ; but it rather strengthened 
the case on Clause 13 for having a 
stronger charity clause, because the effect 
of the Amendment would be to weaken 
Clause 13. They had under Clause 13 
but a shadow of popular control of pa- 
rochial charities, and the effect of the 
Amendment might be to reduce the 
number of elected Trustees of charities. 
He admitted, however, that the point was 
a very obscure one. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My right hon. 


Friend forgets the discretion in the 
Council. I think we ought to trust the 


Council with the option ; but I have put 
down some Amendments to Clause 13 
dealing with the appointment of Over- 
seers in the parishes. All I propose to 
do is to provide that they shall have the 
option. They will then do it with their 
eyes open. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Word “may ” inserted. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Sir F. S. POWELL moved— 


In page 4, line 10, to leave out from the word 
“references” to the word “shall,” in line 11, 
and insert the words “to Churchwardens and 
Overseers in the Poor Laws Acts, and in any 
other Act where the references relate to the 
relief of the poor, to the collection or distribu- 
tion of the poor 1ate, or to any power, duty, or 
liability transferred to the Parish Council under 
this Act.” 
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He said, this Amendment was not moved 
in the form in which it stood in his name 
on the Paper; but his object in setting it 
forth as it stood on the Paper was to 
make clear the object he had in view. 
He did not propose the Amendment for 
the purpose of defeating the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill. He had given his personal 
assent tothe Bill on the Second Reading, 
and he would not be a party to anything 
that might tend to defeat it. But the 
Bill introduced legislation by reference to 
an unnecessary extent. That was a most 
injurious form of legislation, making it 
necessary that one should carry about 
what he would call a library of statutes, 
which must be confusing to those who 
would have the conduct of proceedings 
under this Bill, and embarrassing to those 
who would have the administration under 
their sanction. But if legislation by re- 
ference was bad, legislation in the dark 
was still worse. He did not think that 
House itself knew what Acts were in- 
cluded in the references. They were 
legislating in the dark. And, if that 
were so, what would be the position of 
those who were to administer the Act ? 
Many of those who would be called upon 
to carry out the Act would be unable to 
obtain legal assistance, and if the Bill 
remained as it was it must cause the 
greatest embarrassment. People now 
might understand the law as regarded 
Churehwardens and Overseers ; but what 
would be the position 50 years hence ? He 
had secured the assistance of good legal 
advice in this matter, and had enume- 
rated in his Amendment what he believed 
to be the duties that were now discharged 
by Churehwardens and Overseers. The 
Committee would pardon him if he re- 
ferred to Clause 8. It gave certain 
powers, and these would be set out in the 
Act.. His desire was that the clauses in 
the Bill should be complete, and they could 
be made complete by giving the whole 
of the powers. He had enumerated the 
duties referred to as well as he could ; if 
he had not enumerated them all that 
could be remedied ; there was ample time 
to complete the enumeration. His desire 


was to improve a Bill which he valued, 
and wished to see passed; and if there 
was any doubt in the matter they should 
try and make it perfectly clear what was 
the law that was to be administered. He 
did not know that he was called upon 
to go through the enumeration; but, 
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if examined, he believed it would be 
found reasonably and fairly complete, 
and if there was any deficiency he was 
quite ready to supply it. He hoped the 
Committee would accept his apology for 
detaining them, and he begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 10, to leave out from the 
word “ reterences,” to the word “shall,” in line 
11, and insert the words “to the Church- 
wardens and Overseers in the Poor Laws Acts, 
and in any other Act where the references 
relate to the relief of the poor, to the collection 
or distribution of the poor rate, or to any power, 
duty, or liability transferred to the Parish 
Council under this Act.”—(Sir F. S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
be sorry if they were legislating in the 
dark ; but his objection to the Amend- 
ment was that if they adopted it they 
would be legislating in the dark. As he 
had explained to the House on the 
Second Reading, they were dealing with 
the Churchwarden as a secular officer, 
and his hon. Friend knew that, besides 
the Act relating to the Poor Law, there 
was a large number of: Allotment En- 
closure Acts, in which the Churchwarden 
was regarded in a two-fold capacity—as 
a secular officer and as an ecclesiastical 
officer. So far as the ecclesiastical 
power went, this Bill did not touch it. It 
was left outside the scope of the Bill; 
but they recognised that a Churchwarden 
might not be a member of the Church of 
England—he might be a Jew, a Non- 
conformist, or a man of no belief at all. 
They denuded him of all power except 
ecclesiastical power, and the Act would 
be construed as referring to him as a 
civil officer. In him, jointly with the 
Overseer, had been vested a large amount 
of parish property, and the Bill said that 
whenever the two represented the civil 
affairs of the parish, the Overseer, and he 
only, was to be treated as the representa- 
tive of the parish, for the purpose of 
having vested in him the secular powers 
of the Chnrchwarden. He could not 
accept this Amendment, which would be 
directly in opposition to the principle of 
the Bill, which was that, so far as this 
provision went, the Churchwarden should 
cease to be a secular officer. He hoped 
the explanation he had made would be 
broad enough and satisfactory enough for 
his hon. Friend. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
think anyone would dispute that since 
the beginning of the discussion on this 
Bill in Committee they on his (the 
Opposition) side had done what they 
could to enable every Parish Authority 
to understand what powers were being 
conferred upon it. There was nothing 
more important, if they were going to 
confer upon parishes the power of 
governing themselves, than that the 
parishes should understand the nature 
and extent of the powers they were to 
exercise and what powers were actually 
conferred upon them. He was afraid 
that, so far as they had gone, the Bill 
under consideration conferred on the 
parishes a complex system, which it 
would be very difficult for Parish Coun- 
cillors to work or understand, without 
some guidance which was not now pro- 
vided. His right hon. Friend said he 
did not want to legislate in the dark. 
That was the position of his hon. Friend 
who had moved the Amendment. Their 
object was to legislate in the light, and 
so let the parishioners have what clear, 
well-defined, expressed powers they were 
to have. That was the object of the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
said there were certain powers under the 
Allotments and other Acts 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Not powers. 
This clause does not deal with powers. 

*Mr. E. STANHOPE: Well, legal 
rights. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, there were 
certain rights—perhaps, that was the 
word he should use—which would not be 
transferred by the Amendment. Well, 
he was sure his right hon. Friend would 
amend his Amendment in any way that 
might meet the difficulty. Indeed, as 
far as he (Mr. Stanhope) was concerned, 
he would urge him to accept any Amend- 
ment to the Amendment that would 
render clear the power transferred to the 
Parish Councils. If they left the matter 
as it was, they ran a very grave risk. 
The Bill was to be construed as referring 
to Overseers. They left it to the Parish 
Council, in fact, to decide whether any 
powers under the Acts were transferred 
to them or not. That was not the way 
to deal with the question. The scheme 
was intricate and far-reaching. The 
men who were to constitute the Parish 
Councils would be drawn from the ranks 
| of the agricultural labourers—men who 
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were not accustomed to construing Acts 
of Parliament—and it was ridiculous to 
say that they should be asked to say 
whether certain powers were assigned to 
them. The more reasonable way would 
be to try and find what powers they 
were going to transfer to these Councils. 
If they had adopted the proposal as it 
stood the Bill must lead to misconcep- 
tion, to exaggerated expectations. 
Anyone who read the Bill would arrive 
at that conelusion. The right hon. 
Gentleman said certain powers were to 
be transferred and also certain rights. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. This 
clause has nothing to do with the transfer 
of powers. That is dealt with in Clause 6. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Rights ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This deals 
with the property held by the Overseers. 
If you wish to deal with the transfer of 
powers, that is another matter; but this 
is a question that a layman can under- 
stand. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, whatever 
the clause did, it was important that 
its effect should be made clear. What 
he urged upon the right hon. Gentleman 
was that he should distinctly and plainly 
express in the Bill what it was that 
he was going to give to the Parish 
Councils. That should be explained in a 
way that would not be open to miscon- 
ception. If that were not done, he was 
certain that there would arise a fruitful 
source of misconception, while he was 
afraid the Bill would not accomplish the 
objects for which it was intended. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
the Mover of the Amendment had given 
a strong argument in favour of the clause 
as it stood. He had stated that in the 
future a great many new duties might be 
imposed on the Churehwardens and 
Overseers. Surely it was desirable that 
all secular powers given under future 
Acts should be under the control of the 
Parish Councils. ‘The idea was that the 
Parish Councils were to take the place 
of the Churehwardens in regard to 
sectilar matters. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
would suggest a way out of the diffi- 
culty—namely, that the Acts referred to 
should be set out in a Sehedule. After 
the words “ references in any Act,” they 
should add “ specified in the third Sche- 
dule of this Act.” There would be no 
difficulty in specifying the Acts. With 
the assistance of the experts in his De- 


Mr. E. Stanhope 
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partment who were familiar with them 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
be able to lay his hands on the statutes 
with little trouble. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 

said, he considered the sub-section most 
unhappily framed. He had understood 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
argue that he was only dealing here with 
a reference to powers, thoseipowers being 
conferred in a subsequent section, and 
that the clause itself only dealt with 
property. If that were so, Sub-section 
(b) was unhappily framed and was far 
too large in its wording, because it spoke 
of 
“references in any Act to the Churchwardens 
and Overseers.” 
That sub-section would be unnecessary 
if a few words were introduced into 
Sub-section (c). Sub-section (b), to his 
mind, involved dealing with matters 
other than property, though what he 
could not imagine. There were no 
words in it to show that it referred to 
property which was specifically dealt 
with in the next sub-section. There 
were a great many Acts in which Chureh- 
wardens and Overseers were dealt with 
conjointly, and in each one they would 
have to consider whether it came within 
this sub-section. 

*Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, the meaning and importance 
of the sub-section was much exaggerated 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. To him 
it appeared to be merely consequential 
in its meaning and effect. The rights 
would remain what they were before, 
but instead of being vested in 
the Churehwardens and Overseers they 
would be vested in the Overseers, 
including amongst their number persons 
appointed in place of the former Church- 
wardens, As everything ecclesiastical 
was to be excluded from their functions 
he could not see what hon. Gentlemen 
were afraid of. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side seemed 
to think that the Amendment was put 
forward exclusively in the interest of the 
Church, but he did not look upon it in 
that light. Their first object was to 
make the enactment clear. It must be 
remembered that they were passing an 
Act which would have to be interpreted 
not by skilled lawyers, but by simple 
Parish Councillors, who might be agri- 
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cultural labourers, or persons who had not 
had opportunities of knowing much out- 
side their own parishes. And yet they 
found that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board and his supporters behind him 
were at variance as to the meaning of 
the section. Besides, as regarded the 
Church the clause was not fair. It would 
put the burden of showing what matters 
related to the Church, and what did not, 
on the representatives of the Church. 
This was hard, seeing that they were 
dealing with a case in which secular and 
Church matters had been mixed up for a 
thousand years. Surely the Local Go- 
vernment Board, with its experience and 
knowledge, ought to be able to specify 
the duties in respect of which the Chureh- 
wardens were to be abolished. The 
clause, which seemed to him to have been 
put together in a hurried manner, might 
be interpreted in a sense different to what 
hon. Members desired. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was 
clear that the intentions of hon. Members 
opposite would not be the intentions of 
the Government. Onthat point the Com- 
mittee, and the Committee alone, must be 
the judge. The intention of the Govern- 
ment was this—that every power which 
was vested in the guasi Corporation of 
Churehwardens and Overseers through 
the long course of English legislation, if 
that power did not refer to the affairs of 
the Church, should cease to be vested in 
the Churchwardens, and should only be 
held in the future by the Overseers, who 
would be the representatives and ap- 
pointees of the parish. That was what 
they meant. They meant to terminate, 
and they thought this was the best way 
to terminate, the secular existence of 
the Churchwardens. They said— 

“ Wherever there is in an Act of Parliament 
reference to Churchwardens and Overseers, it 
shall be read as referring to Overseers only.” 
The Government understood what they 
meant, and they thought they understood 
what hon. Gentlemen opposite meant. 
The words of the clause were vital and 
integral for carrying out the intention of 
the Government and for securing ‘legal 
safety in future. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he could not 
allow the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman or the Amendment to pass with- 
out a word of protest. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman meant—as_ he 
always did mean—to state his views 





clearly to the House. The right hon, 
Gentleman had stated now in distinct 
terms that in this sub-section he meant 
that every power which by previous 
legislation was vested in the Church- 
wardens and Overseers should be trans- 
ferred from the Churechwardens. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Nothing about 
transference whatever. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : It is a question 
of a word, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In arguing 
legal points you must proceed by degrees. 
We are laying the foundation of trans- 
ference. We say that in future where 
any Act of Parliament uses the words 
Overseers and Churchwardens they shall 
mean the Overseers. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke very positively in 
this matter. He (Sir R. Webster) 
was not allowed to speak so positively, 
although he had some right to express an 
opinion as a lawyer. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who, no doubt, was fortified 
with the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, said most positively that 
there was no transfer in this sub-section. 
What was meant if there was not a 
transference ? ‘There were Enclosure 
Acts and Allotment Acts in which there 
were references to Churehwardens and 
Overseers, and those references must 
either be the vesting of property or the 
conferring of duties on the Church- 
wardens and Overseers. The right hon, 
Gentleman had said, when the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Lincolnshire 
had spoken of these matters, that this 
might be germane to the discussion of 
Clause 6 or a later clause, but that it 
was not germane to this particular sec- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that this clause transferred no rights or 
powers. But it seemed to him (Sir R. 
Webster) in its general terms to cover 
the duties and obligations of Church- 
wardens and Overseers contained in 
earlier Acts which were to be considered 
as devolving in the future on the Over- 
seers alone. That would appear to be 
re-enacting de novo the powers of the 
bodies who would take the place of the 
Churehwardens and Overseers. He 
would appeal to any lawyer whether 
the effect of the clause was not to re- 
enact these powers. The right hon, 
Gentleman said he desired that the 
Churehwardens should cease to be civil 
officers. ‘That might or might not be a 
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good thing to do, but it should not be 
done by referring wholesale to Acts of 
Parliament which were not present to 
the mind of the Committee at the moment, 
and as to the desirability of so dealing 
with they had not the means of form- 
ing a judgment. He (Sir R. Web- 
ster) and his friends desired to 
make this a workable Bill. [“ Oh, oh!” 
He did not know whether the gentleman 
who made that observation was under 
the Chairman’s control, but certainly 
anyone who had listened to the discus- 
sion during the past few days must know 
that the criticisms which had been 
offered from that (the Opposition) side 
had been fair and just, so much so that 
they had led to the acceptance of Amend- 
ments by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. They all desired that the Bill 
should be passed in a workable shape, so 
that there should be good and effective 
Parish Councils, and that simple laymen 
could interpret the measure. ‘The words 
of the section, as they at present stood, 
were so general and so vague in their 
character that if they passed they would 
give rise to difficulty. If any powers 
and duties were to be transferred from 
the Churchwardens to the Overseers by 
this clause, the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to state clearly and distinctly the 
nature of those powers and duties. If 
the Government desired to avoid litiga- 
tion, the effect of the section should be 
set forth affirmatively. He submitted 
that at present it was singularly vague. 
The hon. Baronet who had moved the 
Amendment had referred to “ Poor Law 
Acts,” and that, no doubt, was a good 
expression, but should not ‘ Allotments 
Acts” be added, and soon? ~=Ina ease 
of this kind, if general words were used 
they should either be careful what the 
general words were, or else set forth 
clearly in a sub-section the class of 
references they wished to be effected by 
the clause. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was right in saying that the clause 
meant nothing, and if they were satisfied 
that that was the case, they would not 
desire to prolong the discussion ; but so 
long as they thought that the section 
meant the transference of duties they had 
a right to know what those duties were. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 133 ; 
Noes 73.—(Division List, No. 338.) 
Sir R. Webster 
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Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
in accordance with the suggestion he 
made a quarter of an hour = ago 
he proposed to move after the word 


“shall,” in line 11, to insert, “as 
specified in the Schedule to this 
Act and.” It had been often said 
that when they meant nothing they 
should say nothing. Well, this clause 
practically meant nothing, therefore it 


should say nothing. It should either be 
‘eft out, or the Government should specify 
what it meant. He moved this Amend- 
ment to require the draftsman to set out 
the Acts referred to. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Member bring up the Schedule ? 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON: I am 


prepared to bring it up. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The 


ment without the Schedule 


Amend- 
is out of 


Order. The next Amendment is out of 
Order. 
Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON #$said, 


he desired to move an Amendment— 

In line 14, to leave out from “parish,” to 

* shall,” in line 16, and insert “under the Act 
entitled ‘an Act to amend the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor, 1819.” 
He was aware that in the laws for the 
relief of the poor, 1819, there was no 
such short tithe as ‘The Poor Relief 
Act, 1819,” but as that title was already 
used in the Bill he thought it better to 
adopt it. On the Second Reading the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), speaking of 
Clause 5, said— 

“In fact, this clause is to carry out an Act 

which was passed in 18)9,.” 
The Act of 1819 was one by which the 
Overseers and Churchwardens were made 
a guasi Corporation to receive certain 
powers to acquire and hold property for 
Poor Law purposes. The Amendment, 
if adopted, would make the clause carry 
out the intention which the right hon. 
Gentleman on the Second Reading spoke 
of as the intention of the Government in 
inserting it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 15, to leave out from the word 
“parish,” to the word “shall,” in line 16, and 
insert the words “ under the Act entitled ‘ An 
Act to amend the Laws for the Relief of the 
Poor, 1819." —(Wr. J. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This Amend- 


ment would, if adopted, practically re- 
strict, if not reverse, what the Committee 
has just resolved. We propose to trans- 
fer all property now vested in the quasi 
Corporation of the Churchwardens and 
Overseers. The hon. Member proposes 
to confine the transfer simply to the pro- 
perty vested under the Act of 1819. 
That Act simply laid the foundation, and 
we do not propose that the Bill should 
be confined simply to the property 
acquired under that Act. We say— 

“ All property vested either in Overseers or in 
the Churchwardens and Overseers of a rural 
parish other than property connected with the 
affairs of the Church shall,” 
vest in the Parish Council. The hon. 
Member proposes to restrict that pro- 
vision. I see no reason why it should be 
restricted. If it were restricted it would 
be in direct opposition to our intention. 
Our intention is to vest everything ; we 
wish to include every description of pro- 
perty vested in the Overseers or Church- 
wardens and Overseers other than that 
which is connected with the affairs of the 
Church, or, in other words, all the pro- 
perty vested in the Churchwardens and 
Overseers in so far as they are secular 
officers. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, it was not the 
ease that his hon. Friend (Mr. Grant 
Lawson) meant to limit the powers that 
were to vest in the Parish Council. He 
was merely endeavouring to make the 
phraseology of the Bill clear. He (Mr. 
Long) felt that this was not the best 
method of doing so. The proposal he 
liked best was one which the Chairman 
had ruled to be inadmissible—namely, 
that the powers should be set out in a 
Schedule. What was needed was that 
the powers it was proposed to transfer or 
impose on the Parish Council should be 
specified clearly and distinctly in the 
measure which conferred them. It ought 
not to be left in the least degree vague 
what were the powers transferred and 
what were those which remained. It was 
quite possible that the Act of 1819, al 
though it wenta long way in the desired 
direction, did not include some of -the 
powers which the Government wished 
to confer. He could not, however, 
understand what could be the objection 
of those who believed in this Bill and 
wanted it to be an effective measure to a 
proposal that it should specify distinctly 
what were to be the powers of the Parish 
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Council under the clause. At present 
the whole thing was left doubtful and 
vague. He supposed the majority of the 
Parish Councillors would be laymen, and 
that they would not be able to interpret 
an Act of Parliament which was admitted 
by high authorities in that House to be 
vague and doubtful. He could not 
understand why there was any objection 
to making the clause clear and distinct, 
unless some hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House believed that 
under the present vagueness they would 
get more than if they specified plainly 
what were the powers that were to be 
given. The right hon, Gentleman (Mr, 
H. H. Fowler) had indignantly denied 
that he had any intention of attacking 
or robbing the Church of England, and 
he (Mr. Long) was satisfied that he had 
no intention of the kind. No doubt the 
present Amendment would, if adopted, 
unduly limit the clause, but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman might in a 
Schedule specify the various Acts to 
which he intended to refer, so that any 
Parish Council, however untrained, would 
have nothing to do but take the Act of 
Parliament in their hands in order to 
realise at once what their rights and 
powers were. He would remind the 
Solicitor General (Sir J. Rigby), who 
appeared ready to answer him, that 

Parish Councils in the future would not 
enjoy the benefit of the advice of a 
Solicitor General, or even of any legal 
adviser at all—at least, he hoped they 
would not—but would have to be con- 
tent with their own unaided knowledge. 
It was most important, therefore, that 
when the measure left the House it 
should be so simple and distinct in its 
phraseology that every Parish Coun- 
cillor should be able to understand it, 
and put it into effect without doubt or 
difficulty. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, the object of the 
Government was to put their intentions 
into the simplest language. Sub-section 
(ec) had absolutely nothing to do with 
the powers to be conferred. Whether 
Parish Councils understood the sub-sec- 
tion or not was a comparatively small 
matter, because it dealt with a purely 
legal question with which they were in 
no way concerned, and upon which their 
action would in no way depend. By 
“the legal interest in all property,” the 
Government meant what they said. They 
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did not mean property under a particular 
Act, and they did not think it would be 
at all conducive to clearness that they 
should attempt to schedule all the Acts. 
They might, if they made such an 
attempt, leave one Act out, and thus 
impair the efficiency of the clause. All 
property whatever, wherever it was, now 
vested in the Overseers or Churchwar- 
dens and Overseers of a rural parish, 
other than property connected with the 
affairs of the Church, was to vest in the 
Parish Council. He was not prepared 
to say what were all the Acts which had 
vested property in the Overseers or 
Churchwardens, but, whatever they were, 
the Government intended to include them 
all. Why, then, have a Schedule? If 
any of the Acts were accidentally left out 
of a Schedule the intention of the Go- 
vernment would not be carried out. The 
sub-section further provided that— 
‘all persons concerned shall make or concur in 
making such transfers, if any, as are requisite 
for giving effect to this enactment.” 
The Government were getting rid of the 
Overseers and Churchwardens as official 
representatives of the parish, except so 
far as Church affairs were concerned, 
and it was, therefore, right that they 
should get out of them any legal estate 
or interest now vested in them. The 
sub-section was altogether a very proper 
one. ‘There were certain things, such, for 
instance, as Consols or the Stocks of differ- 
ent Railway Companies, the legal interest 
in which could not be handed over other- 
wise than by transfer. It was difficult 
for him to understand where the supposed 
danger would arise. It appeared to him 
that the language was as plain and clear 
as possible. The Government, intending 
as they did to include all the cases that 
could possibly arise, did not choose to 
run the risk of trying to schedule all the 
Acts for fear of omitting some of them. 
Sir R. WEBSTER said, he was very 
glad that the appeal he had made to the 
Government had given the Committee 
the honour of the presence of the Solicitor 
General during the last 10 minutes. At 
the same time, after listening to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s _ interesting 
speech, he could not help asking himself 
whether, supposing the Solicitor General 
had been on a Parish Council, and had 
been asked by one of the farmers for an 
explanation of the sub-section and had 
delivered the speech to which the Com- 
mittee had just listened, the members of 


Sir J. Rigby 
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the Council would have been much wiser 
than they were before. He (Sir R. 
Webster) had never heard from any 
Law Officer, certainly not from one of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman's dis- 
tinction, such a confession of incapacity 
on the part of a Government as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman had said that 
the Government had not specified the 
enactments because they were afraid to 
leave out one, or, in other words, because 
they could not find out for themselves 
what were the Acts. The Solicitor 
General must feel the difficulty in which 
he had placed the Government by that 
declaration. These were not clear and 
distinct words in themselves. Who was 
to decide what was the property vested 
in the Overseers and Churchwardens ? 
The unfortunate Parish Councillor, who 
would have no legal assistance whatever. 
It was perfectly obvious that when the 
sub-section came to be worked out there 
must be minute and accurate examina- 
tion into the question of what were the 
Acts of Parliament by which property 
had become vested in the Churchwardens 
and Overseers. ‘The Solicitor General 
had said that all persons concerned must 
concur in making the transfers. Did the 
hon, and learned Gentleman mean to say 
that this was to be done without legal 
advice ? The answer was obvious. No 
Government ought to propose a clause of 
this kind unless they were prepared to tell 
the Committee at least what was the class 
of enactments to which they referred, 
Anotherargument which he felt bound to 
notice was one put forward both by his 
hon. and learned Friend and by the Pre- 
_sident of the Local Government Board, 
}and it was that if this Amendment were 
|earried it would practically amount to a 
| reversal of the decision come to by the 
Committee on the last Amendment. But 
on the last Amendment they were told 
| that these sub-sections had nothing to do 
|one with the other. Surely the Govern- 
| ment ought to defend its action with a 
|little more accuracy. On the Second 
|Reading the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board said that the clause was 
necessary to carry out an Act passed in 
1819. If the Government had made an exa- 
mination which showed that, they ought 
also to have made an examination to 
find out what other Acts must be given 
effect to by means of the clause. They 
were now asked to assent in general 
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language to the transfer to the Parish 
Councils of the legal estate vested in the 
Churehwardens and Overseers, other than 
the property of the Church, and therefore 
the parish representatives would have to 
search the Statute Book in order to find 
what property was to be so vested. The 
statutes could not be numbered in 
hundreds, and all he could say was that 
if the Statute Book was in such a state 
of chaos as the speech of his hon, and 
learned Friend would lead them to believe 
then it was the duty of the Government 
to make the examination. It would not, 
he believed, be a difficult thing to make 
this legislation easy by enumerating the 
Acts, and he could not help feeling that 
the words had been designedly left vague 
to indicate to the supporters of the Go- 
vernment that they might possibly get 
more than was promised in the perfectly 
candid statement of the President of the 
Local Government Board. ‘The unfortu- 
nate Parish Council would have to decide 
what the words meant, and Heaven help 
them, in the absence of the Solicitor 
General. [The Sortciror GENERAL: 
It does not matter.] Could it be said 
that it did not matter whether or not the 
Council knew what property was vested 
in them? Were they to let farms go out 
of cultivation and houses to get into bad 
repair because of the vagueness of the 
words used in the Act ? Let the simple- 
minded people whom hon. Members 
opposite were so anxious to endow with 
the power of managing their own affairs 
at least have an Act of Parliament which 
they could understand. Such speeches 
as they had heard from the Solicitor 
General only left them worse off in the 
matter of understanding than before 
they were delivered. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that under the section the property of a 
parish was divided into two classes, that 
which belonged to “the affairs of the 
Church ” and that which did not. Where 
were they to find any definition of the words 
“ property which belongs to the affairs of 
the Church”? Could the Solicitor 
General give them one? It might be 
that an ecclesiastical charity under this 
section would have to be transferred. 
The Treasury Bench ought to define what 
they meant by the “affairs of the Church,” 
otherwise confusion would certainly 
arise. Suppose there was an endowment 
for a clerk, Was that an affair of the 
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Church ? or for a bell-ringer or a sexton ? 
Would that be an affair of the Church ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: These things 
are expressly provided for in the Amend- 
ments as to ecclesiastical charities. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, cone 
tinued, that ecclesiastical charities were 
not mentioned in the section. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman promise a 
clearer definition of the words “ con- 
nected with the affairs of the Church ” ? 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, that if these words remained 
undefined, and the Parish Council pro- 
ceeded to sell any property under Clause 
9, Sub-seetion 2 (should those provisions 
be eventually incorporated in the Bill), 
whenever there was an examination of 
title on the conveyance, counsel would 
have to apply to the Courts for an 
interpretation of the sub-section. The 
words were undoubtedly ambiguous, and 
it did seem desirable that instead of 
making numerous applications to the 
Court necessary the Law Officers of the 
Crown should definitely settle the point 
and make the interpretation clear in the 
Bill itself. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that looking 
at the clause from a conveyancing point 
of view, it did-seem an extraordinarily 
retrograde proposal. In recent years 
great efforts had been made to simplify 
the law of conveyancing by striking out 
general words, and yet general words of 
the vaguest possible character were 
inserted in this sub-section and would 
lead to great difficulty, in the manner the 
hon. Member for Salford had suggested. 


He could quite understand that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had no desire to injure’ the 
Church. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This discussion is rather straying away 
from the Amendment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, his object 
was to get the property to be transferred 
strictly defined in the Act, because the 
use of general words would place the 
Church in a very difficult positiop. They 


would have to find out what really 
related to the affairs of the Church. 
Moreover, under the sub-section the 


Parish Council would be entitled to say 
that every kind of property in the parish 
which was vested in either the Chureh- 
wardens or Overseers prima facie 
belonged to them, and the burden would 
be unfairly thrown on those who were 
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interested in maintaining the property of 
the Church of proving the right of the 
Chureh to the property it claimed. 
Again, did the Government think the 
Parish Council was the proper body to be 
trustees of all kinds of property in all 
cases ? It might be a very divided body, 
and totally unfit to administer with benefit 
to the parish certain classes of property. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The clause 
simply deals with property vested either 
in the Overseers or in the Churchwardens 
and Overseers. It is property already 
vested in elected persons who are changed 
annually, The Government propose to 
substitute for those elected persons 
another elected body, the Parish Council, 
who will be elected by the same con- 
stituency as the Churchwardens, the 
Overseers being nominated by the 
Justices. There is no extension of the 
sub-section of the clause beyond pro- 
perty that is now vested in the Overseers 
or Churchwardens and Overseers. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): The right hon. Gentleman seems 
to have entirely forgotten the fact that 
the Churechwardens are not elected. In 
a great majority of the rural parishes 
they are partly elected and partly 
nominated—one being nominated by the 
incumbent, and the other being elected 
by the Vestry. Further, Churchwardens 
are primarily, at any rate, Church 
officers, and it appears to me that the 
presumption of the clause ought to be in 
precisely an opposite direction to that in 
which it has been framed by the Govern- 
ment. The clause ought, in all fairness, 
to presume that property is vested in the 
Churehwardens as Church officers rather 
than as lay officers, unless the contrary 
is shown. . 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The property 
vested in Churechwardens and Overseers 
is dealt with. 

Sim M. HICKS-BEACH : Yes; but 
I can quote from an old trust deed show- 
ing that 150 or 200 years ago property 
was vested in Churchwardens and Over- 
seers, mainly because the Churchwardens 
were Church officers, and this was fre- 
quently done by persons who left pro- 
perty for the benefit of the poor. I am 
disposed to suggest that all property 
vested in Churchwardens should be pre- 
sumed to be vested in them as Church 
officers. Of course, anything vested in 


them as lay officers, or any duty imposed 
on them, might properiy be transferred to 
Mr. Tomlinson 
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the Parish Council. I therefore am in- 
clined to support the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wigan, which 
will be reached presently, and which 
approaches the question with the pre- 
sumption I have indicated. 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead) 
said, the Solicitor General had kindly 
told them the words of the section were 
perfectly simple. Would he answer this 
conundrum ? What is to be done with 
property vested in the Churchwardens 
and Overseers to be administered only sub- 
ject to the approval of the rector? He 
was aware of the existence of such 
charities. 


*Mr. TALBOT said, the Amendment 
was a very important one, and justified 
full discussion. Surely it could not be 
seriously intended that property vested 
by gift or bequest during the last few 
years in the Churchwardens and Over- 
seers was to be passed over to the 
Parish Council, although it could be 
shown that it was clearly intended 
to remain in the hands of persons 
connected with the Church. It was 
clear that, there was some difference 
between the words of this clause and the 
words of the subsequent clause, in which 
ecclesiastical charities were accepted. 
He was afraid that the obscurity was in- 
tended to hide some distinction, and he 
doubted whether classes of property other 
than those now admitted as included 
were intended to be brought within 
the purview of the section. If these 
words were transferred from Clause 6 
to this clause it would make the matter 
quite clear. After the alarming speech 
of the Solicitor General they wanted to 
know where they were. He asked the 
Government to give a satisfactory defini- 
tion in the Schedule. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the next 
Amendment on the Paper which was in 
his name was intended simply to make it 
clear that the property to be transferred 
was that vested in the Churchwardens 
and Overseers jointly. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 15, to leave out the word 
“and,” and insert the words “conjointly with 
the."—(VUr. H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am advised 
that the word “and ” is the proper word. 
It is a statutory phrase. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: And it will 


haye no other meaning. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: So I am 
advised. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Then I ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he wished to move the insertion after 
“Church,” “or of any ecclesiastical 
charity.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It may save 
time if I state that, as it is necessary that 
Clauses 5 and 6 should be in harmony, 
I am prepared to move to insert, instead 
of the words standing in the name of the 
hon. Gentleman, these words—*“ or held 
for an ecclesiastical charity.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 16, after the word “ Church,” 
to insert the words “or held for an ecclesi- 
astical charity.”"—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
had proposed to move the addition of 
the following words at the end of the 
clause :— 

“ The right to assemble and discuss and pass 
resolutions expressive of opinion upon the 
affairs of the parish, or upon matters in which 
the inhabitants of the parish have an interest 
now vested in the Vestry, shall (except so far 
as relates to the affairs of the Church) be 
transferred to and vest in the parish meeting.” 
The addition was one which he believed 
met with general approval in all parts of 
the House, but it would be unnecessary 
to move it, as the Government proposed 
to provide in the Schedule that parish 
meetings should be at liberty to discuss 
parish affairs and pass resolutions thereon. 
What was desired was to make the 
meeting as far as possible a_ parish 
Parliament. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have no 
doubt that the parish meeting should 
have these powers, and as the hon. 
Member thinks there is some doubt as 
to whether the clause gives them, we 
will make the necessary provision in the 
Schedule. I have already given notice 
of the words to be added. 


Mr. DODD : I do not move then. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): The Committee will re- 
collect we were told that from the 
beginning to the end of the Bill it was 
not desired to interfere with the affairs 
of the Church. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board said so in very plain terms, 
and we accepted what he said in perfect 
good faith. I am the very last to attempt 
to charge the right hon. Gentleman, 
directly or indirectly, that he had de- 
parted from that understanding ; but we 
feel that this clause is so very vague in 
terms, that it leaves us as badly off as we 
were before. It has been said that 
nothing is transferred by this clause, but 
that cannot be possibly contended by 
anyone who will look at the clause. One 
of the sub-sections of the clause lays it 
down that references in another Act 
to certain persons shall mean references 
to other persons in this Bill, that re- 


ferences to A in one Act shall mean 
references to Bin this Act. Nobody can 
doubt that that means an _ absolute 


transfer of property, and therefore this 
clause will have an effect that the right 
hon. Gentleman has not realised, or at 
least has not explained to the Com- 
mittee. That there is vagueness no 
one will deny; and I say that any 
vagueness of this description is, first 
of all, cruel to the ‘Church. You 
may not mean to injure the Church ; but 
if you want to do it why do you not say 
so plainly? You certainly leave tie 
Church in a worse position after the Bill 
is passed. I say that nothing can be 
more unkind than by vague references to 
leave the Church in uncertainty as to 
what powers are to be transferred from it 
to the Parish Councils; and it is also 
unfair to the Parish Councils, who ought 
to be clearly informed as to what powers 
they are to have. I feel that I cannot 
allow the clause to pass without making 
this final protest against what I believe 
will lead to quarrels in the country dis- 
tricts,and will have an effect very different 
from that which the Government desires 
and we wish to help them to attain. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 155 ; 
Noes 91.—( Division List, No, 339.) 
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Clause 6 (Transfer of certain powers 
of Vestry and other authorities to Parish 
Councils.) 

Sir R. PAGET moved— 

In page 4, line 24, after “except,” to insert 

“the power to order owners to be rated instead 
of occupiers under * The Poor Rate Assessment 
and Collection Act, 1869,’ Section 4, whicn 
power shall cease and determine as from the 
passing of this Act.” 
The Committee were aware that under 
the Act of 1869 the Vestry had the 
power to order that any owner should be 
compelled to be rated in place of the 
oceupier. He desired by his Amendment 
to remove from the Vestry the power of 
so compulsorily ordering that the owners 
should be rated. He was aware of the 
difficulties connected with the matter of 
compounding. He had the honour of 
a seat in the House in 1867 when the 
matter was debated at considerable length, 
and he well remembered that the present 
Leader of the House had induced Mr. 
Disraeli to adopt an Amendmeut moved 
somewhat hastily by Mr. Huskisson, 
which had the effect of entirely abolish- 
ing the compound householder in the 
Reform Act of 1867. Difficulties shortly 
after arose; and within the next year 
they had had the spectacle of 6,000 rate- 
payers being processed for the non-pay- 
ment of rates. The result was that in 
1869 the compound householder, who 
had been destroyed in 1867 at the 
instance of the present Prime Minister, 
was again resuscitated, and the law of 
1869 was the law in force at the present 
time. The object of compounding was 
to facilitate the collection of rates, and to 
prevent loss through the insolvency 
of tenants and their disappearance before 
the rates were paid. Under the Act of 
1869, which was now in force, the Vestry 
had the power either to get the landlord 
to agree to pay the rates, and allow him 
25 per cent. reduction, or to compel the 
landlord to pay the rates, in which case 
they were to allow him 15 per cent., and 
if he agreed to pay the rates on unoceu- 
pied houses to give him an additional 15 
per cent., making together a reduction of 
30 per cent. on the rates. 

Tut CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rosy, Lan- 
cashire, Eccles): The last part of the 
hon. Baronet’s Amendment is not in 
Order, and cannot be moved ; therefore, 
the only question to be discussed is 
whether the power shall be left in the 
hands of the Vestry or transferred to the 
Parish Council. 
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Sir R. PAGET said, the object of 
his Amendment was to resist the transfer 
of this power from the Vestry to the 
Parish Council. Large powers of taxa- 
tion were conferred by the Bill, and 
those could be exercised properly only 
by the people who were subject to the 
taxation. Every voter should have some 
share, however small, of the increase in 
rates which would result from this Bill. 
The danger lay in the fact that the com- 
pound householder would have the power 
of voting without personally having to 
bear any of the burden of taxation. It 
was only in human nature to yield to the 
temptation of securing for nothing some- 
thing that added to personal comfort or 
pleasure when that something could be 
secured merely by voting for it, somebody 
else being called upon to pay. If every 
voter paid his reasonable share of the in- 
creased rate all might be well, but, if 
not, the Opposition would be bound to 
try to introduce into the Bill every kind 
of possible precaution in order to prevent 
extravagant expenditure. It must be 
granted this Bill would lead to expendi- 
ture, and how, he asked, would the com- 
pound householder pay any share of that, 
direct or indirect, unless his rent was 
raised, and he could hardly think that was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rosy): I 
do not think the hon. Baronet is dis- 
cussing the Amendment before the 
House, but is discussing whether the rates 
should be paid by the occupiers or not. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he did so on the 
principle that the greater undoubtedly 
contained the less. His Amendment 
having been robbed of its greater part he 
had some difficulty in confining himself 
absolutely to the lesser part, which was 
not of so much importance as the Amend- 
ment as a whole. But his point was 
this—that the action of this Bill being to 
transfer from the Vestry to the Parish 
Council this power, it might come to 
pass in many places where, by general 
consent, at present, the occupier was rated 
and not the owner, that this transfer of 
power might result in an action on the 
part of the Parish Council, which would 
at once insist on the adoption of the Act, 
because under the Bill the power of the 
Vestry would be transferred to the 
Parish Council, and they would have to 
determine whether they would enforce 
the Act or not ; and the enforcement of 
the Act would be immensely simplified. 
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Under their new system of administra- 
tion, they would find the Parish Council 
would be more ready to act and sweep 
away the existing agreement under which 
the occupier was now rated, and impose, 
against the will of the owner, an 
obligation that he should be rated 
and not the occupier. He thought 
that dealt with so much of his 
Amendment as remained on _ the 
Paper. He contended that the actual 
transfer would be in the direction of 
abolishing compounding in those parishes 
where it now existed, and what he desired 
was to plead for freedom on the part of 
the owners to do that which they thought 
best, and which the occupiers were well 
satisfied with. If the owners liked to 
sacrifice the 30 per cent. advantage they 
got; if they chose to compound, they 
could do so ; but what he was contending 
against was this transfer of the power 
from the Vestry to the Parish Council. 
By the present form of his Amendment 
he was driven to limit himself to that 
particular contention. The compounding 
system—[ Cries of “ Order! ”] He should 
have to ask hon. Gentlemen to be good 
enough to afford him a little more free- 
dom of discussion, as this was a matter 
which went very much to the root of the 
Bill. As he had said the other night, it 
did not exist in Scotland, but it existed 
here, and he believed the system was one 
that caused great and grave inconve- 
nience. If there were no compounding, 
if the people paid their own rates, they 
might easily give the voters generally 
this power, relying on their own personal 
interests to be careful in the administra- 
tion ; but if they were relieved from 
personal payment there would be a strong 
natural tendency to induce’ them, 
especially when the expenditure tended 
to their advantage, to increase the rates. 
He desired to move the Amendment so 
far as it was held to be in Order. He 
eculd only state he had been somewhat 
hampered by the conditions which had 
prevented him from placing before the 
Committee all the arguments he had 
desired to bring forward, but he thought 
he had said enough to show the tendency 
of the transfer from the Vestry to the 
parish would be a tendency which he 
would wish to avert; and though he 
would have wishec to move the Amend- 
ment in its wider scope, he was driven 
to move it in its restricted form. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 24,after the word “except,” 
to insert the words “the power to order owners 
to be rated instead of occupiers under ‘ The 
Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869,’ 
section 4." —(Sir R. Paget.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that in 
replying to his hon. Friend, he laboured 
under the same difficulty as the hon. 
Gentleman, for it was not easy to deal 
with an Amendment of this sort without 
dealing with the whole question of com- 
pounding, which, he might point out, 
was an economic arrangement for the 
convenience of the whole body of rate- 
payers, and to prevent the enormous loss 
that would otherwise accrue. If that 
loss was entailed it would involve the 
raising of the rate on the other rate- 
payers. 


Sir R. PAGET begged pardon for 
interrupting the right hon. Gentleman, 
but his contention was that if they 
abolished the system, they would gain 
the 30 per cent., which would more than 
compensate for any loss. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
exactly the point where he differed from 
his hon. Friend. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman had made a mistake ; it was 
nothing more nor less than discount 
which was given for prompt and certain 
payment, and it was only 15 per cent. 
and not 30, the other 15 per cent. being 
given to the owner when he consented to 
pay for the property when unoccupied, 
The principle of compounding house- 
holders was abolished in 1867, but it was 
unanimously restored in 1869. The 
object of the present Amendment was 
simply to keep alive the Vestry for 
one purpose only, and his hon. 
Friend thought that transferring this 
power to the Parish Council would pre- 
dispose the Parish Council to extrava- 
gance. Well, he dared to differ; he 
thought the very small amount of power 
contained in this Bill was not likely to 
bring those feelings into play. He might 
state it was the opinion of the Local 
Government Board that the Act had 
been pretty generally put in force in the 
rural parishes—[An hon. MeEmper: 
Compulsorily.] Either compulsorily or 
voluntarily. 


Str R. PAGET: Have you any 


direct information on that subject ? 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
not ; but whether it were so more or less, 
they could not, in setting up this new 
Parish Council, denude it of the ordinary 
secular powers of the Vestry, and there- 
‘ fore he was unable to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. He 
believed that the Bill of 1871 of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s (Mr. Goschen) transferred 
this power. 

Sim M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) thought they were indebted to his 
non. Friend the Member for Somerset- 
shire (Sir R. Paget) for raising this 
question at the earliest possible moment, 
as it appeared to him the most vital 
question that could be raised on this 
Bill. He remembered the reinstatement 
of the compound householder in 1869 at 
the instance of the late Government, and 
through his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for St. George’s, Hanover Square 
(Mr. Goschen), but the President of the 
Local Government Board was misin- 
formed when he said the House was 
unanimous on the question. He well 
remembered spending a whole night in 
this House in Committee in vain attempts 
to oppose what he believed was one of 
the most mischievous changes ever made 
in this country on the question of the 
payment of rates, and therefore of social 
order. The matter was then mixed up 
with political questions, questions of 
the franchise, which undoubtedly preju- 
diced the mind of Parliament and the 
country generally, but those questions 
did not prejudice it now. When they 
arrived at the proper time he hoped 
they should have a full and complete 
consideration of this question, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment would approach it with an 
open mind, because he was convinced 
that it was equally in the interests of 
the oceupiers as of the owners 
that this mischievous system of composi- 
tion should be, as far as possible, got rid 
of. He knew it could not be got rid of 
altogether, but he contended the com- 
pulsory power, at any rate, ought to be 
got rid of as it now existed in the land, 
and his hon. Friend had very properly 
raised this question on this clause, be- 
cause it was an important change that 
the power to compel owners to compound 
should be transferred from the Vestry to 
the Parish Council. The Parish Council 
was to be a body elected by the occu- 
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piers, “One Man One Vote,” whereas 
the present Parish Vestry was, as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had always assured 
them, a body elected by the plural vote, 
and therefore far less under the influence 
of the compound householder than the 
body proposed to be established by this 
Bill. He quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that when they were 
transferring the secular powers of the 
Vestry to the Parish Council they must 
transfer this if it was to exist at all ; but 
he agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
change in the power of the body to effect 
these changes was a very considerable 
one, and he hoped the whole question 
would be considered at the proper time 
on this Bill. For the moment his hon. 
Friend had found that the pith of his 
Amendment was taken out of it by the 
ruling of the Chair, for the power to 
compel compounding could not be re- 
moved at the present stage of the Bill, 
and therefore he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press the matter to a Division, 
but that it would be raised again, when 
they might be able to discuss the whole 
question whether compulsory compound- 
ing should be the law of the land. 

CommanpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) would like to suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, and to the Committee, that 
though they could not by the ruling of 
the Chair discuss the entire question of 
compulsory compounding, it would be 
much better if the power, instead of being 
transferred from the Vestry to the Parish 
Council, were transferred from the Vestry 
to the parish meeting. The Vestry and 
the parish meeting were substantially 
the same, and the power of compulsory 
compounding was not so strictly an ad- 
ministrative power as it was a power 
for making, more or less, a law, and that 
was a thing that might appropriately, 
if not transferred to the Parish Council, 
come under the clauses which were to 
receive the approval of the parish meet- 
ing. He would not discuss the matter 
at length, but merely make the sugges- 
tion with the hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite might take the 
matter into consideration. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER did not quite 
gather that the right hon. Gentleman 
said it was outside the power of this 
House to deal with the question of the 
compounding householder. [An _ hon, 


Member: The Chairman ruled it.] Ob, 
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no, the Chairman ruled nothing of the 
kind, the Chairman said it was on this 
Amendment outside the power of the 
Committee to go into the question of the 
existence of the compound householder 
as a whole, he did not understand him to 
prescribe what his ruling would be on a 
subsequent stage of their proceedings. 
He certainly thought it would be in the 
power of the Committee to repeal the 
Statute to which reference had been 
made. He apprehended that at some 
proper stage of their proceedings it would 
be in Order to move the repeal of the Act 
of 1869. But the right hon. Gentleman 
Appeared ‘te him to utterly fail to see 
what was the main point of his hon. 
Friend’s contention. No doubt it was 
difficult in the form of the Amendment 
now assumed to go into the question in its 
entirety, but his hea. Friend gave very 
good ground to the Committee for 
observing great cation in trausferring 
these powers, which from a financial 
point of view were considerable powers, 
and trawsferring them from a bedy which 
represeuted property to a bedy which 
did not. The Committee did not seem 
to realise the fact that they were asked 
to assent to a proposition that those 
who wow pay their rates were to 
have the power transferred to them of 
saying they would not pay them any 
longer, but would compel others to pay 
the rates for them. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman shook his head, and he only 
wished he shook it with more effect. 
The Solicitor General shook his head, 
and if it meant anything it was in the 
direction of assent, but he thought the 
Solicitor General was prepared to take 
refuge in silence. [Cries of “ Order!” ] 
Would any hon. Gentleman contradict 
him when he said that this Bill would 
enable those who now were bound to pay 
the rates themselves to turn round and 
compel other people to pay them for 
them? That was the effect of this Bill, 
and nothing more serious could well be 
included in any Act of Parliament. As 
to the compound householder, they had 
been reminded they could not deal with 
that question to-night, but he did not ¢on- 
sider they were precluded from dealing 
with the subject before they concluded 
their labours. His impression was that 
a Motion for the repeal of the Act of 
1869 would be in Order, or, if not, they 
should obtain from the House some 
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power of dealing with the question in a 
comprehensive spirit. As he understood 
it, they would have the power later on, 
and he hoped that when the House came 
to consider the question in its entirety 
it would deal with it in a comprehensive 
manner. The deduction of 30 per cent., 
as the right hon. Gentleman very properly 
reminded them, covered houses that re- 
mained unoccupied, but what was that 
but a temptation to owners to purchase 
the worst class of property to evade their 
fair share of local liability. On no 
ground of public policy could this system 
be defended, but the most indefensible 
was that included in the proposition now 
before them, that they should hand over 
to those who now paid the rates the power 
to compel others to pay them for them, 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was 
one point that had not been alluded to, 
but which had a material bearing upom 
the question whether they should not go 
in the direction of this Amendment. As 
he understood the matter, the Parish 
Council would have only limited powers 
There would be many things 
they would like to do, and would do if 
they only had sufficient money, and there 
would be temptation to go on 
spending money without looking at the 
ultimate cost. The consequence of spend- 
ing money at that rate would be that sooner 
or later they would get to their limit 
and would vot have carried out the works 
they desired ; therefore, what could be 
better than constantly bringing before 
the constituent bodies, who were the 
people who did not pay rates, but had 
rates paid for them, the fact that if they 
went on spending the rates would rise to 
the high-water level allowed by the Bill. 
It appeared to him the consequence of 
not having any such restriction, or the 
means of reminding the constituent bodies, 
would be that they should have the same 
agitation as was now seen in London for 
the equalisation of rates as between the 
rich and poor parishes of a county. It 
appeared to him they could not be too 
careful in entrusting these powers to 
these bodies, and that there should be 
some means of reminding them of the 
responsibilities they were incurring. 


Sir R. PAGET: Mr. Mellor, in your 
temporary absence, Sir, I was unable to 
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get your distinct ruling on this matter. 
In view of the importance of this ques- 
tion, may I, on a point of Order, venture 
to ask that you would be good enough to 
inform me whether the Amendment is 
out of Order—[ Cries of “ Order !”} 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Baronet 
appeals to me on a point of Order, but 1 
do not know what it is yet. 


Sir R. PAGET : The poiut of Order 
is this, in your absence I was unable to 
get the advantage of your specific ruling. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I understand the 
point now. There is no appeal from the 
Deputy Chairman to myself. 

Sir R. PAGET: There is no ques- 
tion of appeal at all; the point of Order 
was never delivered from the Chair. 
What I want to know is whether I should 
be justified in bringing up a new clause, 
or whether the proper method would be 
to move a section in the Schedule to re- 
peal the Act with regard to compound- 
ing? I desire to know that, as it is a 
matter of considerable importance. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The question put 
to me I can answer. In my opinion, this 
matter is outside the scope of the Bill. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: If that is 
so, I think this matter will require to be 
discussed a good deal more. Stress was 
laid on this question of compounding by 
many speakers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man perfectly well knew it was one of 
the most important matters, in our point 
of view, connected with this measure. 
For my part, I can only say if there was 
not the interest of personal payment of 
rates on the part of the ratepayers I 
should care very little for any conceivable 
safeguard or check on the expenditure of 
the parish that could be devised. I be- 
lieve the question of personal interest in 
the payment of the rates of the utmost 
importance in this matter, and I would 
infinitely sooner have that check on 
parochial expenditure than any limitation 
it is possible to put into the Act, or any 
limitation by reference to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. We were led to be- 
lieve by the silence of Her Majesty's 
Government that it was _ perfectly 
possible to raise this question in Com- 
mittee on this Bill, and now we are told 
—I hope it may not be a final ruling— 
by the Chairman that it is impossible for 
us to raise this question in Committee. I 
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am bound to say I do not think Her 
Majesty’s Government have dealt fairly 
with the Committee. There is no question 
in this Bill of such extreme importance 
as that initiated by the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire. Weought to have been told 
before this, if we were to be told at all, that 
it was necessary to move an Instruction 
to the Committee on this matter, and I 
would have moved one myself. I 
think no more important question could 
possibly be discussed by the House, and 
I do protest most earnestly against it 
being shelved in this manner. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has used rather strong lan- 
guage, and has said that the Government 
have not dealt fairly with this question. 
Stress was laid, no doubt, on the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and again in Com- 
mittee, on personal payment. What 
I understand the Chairman to have ruled 
is that the matter is outside the scope of 
the Bill and outside its title, and that 
an Instruction could not have been 
moved to repeal the Compounding Act 
of 1869, which affects the whole mass of 
local taxation in this country, and not 
the paltry sum that will be levied under 
this Bill. The whole poor rate 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : The poor 


rate is dealt with by this Bill. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: To a small 
extent. [“ No, no!”] Perhaps hon. 
Members will allow me to state the case. 
They do not suppose that the £1 4,000,000 
which is raised annually in the shape of 
poor rate in this country is a trifling 
matter which can be put in the same line 
with the Id. in the £1 which can be 
raised under this Bill. Whether that be 
so or not, the point has never been 
raised to-night. The point is, can 
you under this Bill repeal the 
Act under which £14,000,000_ of 
our local taxation is practically raised ? 
[Sir M. Hiexs-Beacn: No.] I say, 
with all respect to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, that such a proposition was never 
made. The Government never enter- 
tained, nor were they asked te entertain, 
the probability of repealing that Act 
under this Bill. Personally, I was told 
by the Leader of the Opposition that we 
should, at a later stage of the Bill, have 
a clause proposed to be inserted which 
would bring home to the ratepayers, as 
he put it, their personal share in the ex- 
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penditure. I am waiting to see that 
plan. I should be the last man to decide 
on any question without it being fully 
and fairly discussed. I have no desire to 
prevent such discussion, nor do the Go- 
vernment take any objection ; but it has 
been ruled from the Chair, in reply to 
the hon. Baronet opposite, that it is not 
competent under this Bill to repeal the 
Act of 1869. I do not believe that the 
Government have in any way acted un- 
fairly. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I should like 
to point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that this matter was opened on the 
Second Reading of the Bill ; and since 
then we have been constantly referring 
to this question and desiring to find a 
proper opportunity of raising it. We 
discussed it on the Second Reading ; we 
gave full warning to the Government 
that this was a particular point we 
desired to raise ; then, when we came to 
the 2nd clause, we raised it again upon 
the question of the qualification of voters, 
and pointed out very plainly that we 
wanted to raise it not only because these 
voters were going to be elective as 
electors of the Parish*Council, but that 
they were to elect the Boards of Guar- 
dians. We were told then that that was 
not the proper time to raise the question. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: You did raise 
it with reference to the Parish Council, 
not with reference to the Boards of 
Guardians. 


Mr. E.STANHOPE: We say it will 
be raised with respect to the Boards of 
Guardians, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That will be 


when we come to Clause 19. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I know per- 
fectly well when we come to that clause 
the right hon. Gentleman will have many 
good reasons for objecting to take it then. 
We wanted to raise it on the first 
legitimate opportunity, but we were told 
that was not the time to raiseit. We gave 
every notice in this Committee that what 
we proposed to do was to raise this 
specific question at a later stage of the 
Bill. Now, when that opportunity has 
been reached, we are told that we must let 
it pass and wait for another opportunity, 
and then suddenly we are told we cannot 
raise it at all. 
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*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE thought the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was under some misapprehension 
in regard to this point. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of it just now as if it 
only affected rates levied under this Bill. 
The Resolution to which his hon. Friend 
had called attention in this Amendment 
would affect all rates levied for the 
purposes of the Poor Law, and all 
rates levied on the same basis as the 
poor rates. These rates were to be 
counted by millions; and what he 
complained of was that, though many of 
them had been seeking for information on 
this subject for the last six months, they 
had had no information vouchsafed them. 
It was this compulsory power of com- 
pounding that they had drawn attention 
to on many occasions, and on each occa- 
sion they had got a perfectly vague and 
indefinite answer. ‘The answer simply 
amounted to the statement that the 
practice of compounding was very pre- 
valent, or almost universal, in the country 
parishes. Yes, but the practice of com- 
pounding was of two kinds under two 
different sections of this Act, and he 
ventured to think the principle was a 
very different one. They might transfer 
or not transfer the power of compulsory 
compounding 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I must call attention to the fact that the 
hon. Member is now discussing the ruling 
of the Chair, and is out of Order. It is 
not in Order on this Amendment to con- 
tinue that discussion. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE was sorry if he 
was transgressing any Rule of Order. He 
was speaking of the transfer of the 
compulsory power of compounding. This 
Amendment took exception to the power 
to order owners to be rated instead of 
occupiers under Section 4 of the Act of 
1869, being transferred from one body 
(the Vestry) to another body (the Parish 
Council), There was a great distinction 
between the character of these two 
bodies, and, therefore, the transfer be- 
came a matter of very material import- 
ance. Under the present law the 
power was vested in the Vestry, 
which, as they all knew, was a 
body which was chiefly controlled by 
owners of property or large ratepayers, 
and it was very netural that 20 years ago 
this power should have been vested in 
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such a body. The present proposal was 
to vest it ina totally different body, which 
would be controlled by the very class 
who were to benefit, directly, by this 
compulsory compounding ; and, therefore, 
it became a matter of serious considera- 
tion whether, when they transferred this 
power as they did under the Bill, they 
ought not to transfer it to some superior 
authority to the Parish Council, instead 
of to a body which the class that formed 
the compound householders would entirely 
control. It was worthy of consideration 
whether they should not vest this power 
to order compulsory compounding in the 
District or County Council rather than 
the Parish Council, because the former 
bodies would be independent of the 
actual class of compound householders 
in the particular parish which would 
benefit by compulsory compounding. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES $ssaid, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had stated that £14,000,000 poor 
rate was practically raised under our 
present system, and that no one paid 
directly —except the landlords. That he 
thought was somewhat excessive, but it 
considerably strerfgthened the case if 
the landlords paid these £14,000,000, and 
they should do their best to keep their 
present system, or some such system, so 
that they might have the plural vote. By 
the Bill it was proposed to alter the con- 
stitution of the Assessment Committees. 
The rating authorities were to be altered ; 
ex officio Guardians were to be abolished 
altogether, and the Boards of Guardians 
in future were to be composed entirely 
of elected members. Again, he would 
point out that at the present time 
the rating qualification had been 
considerably lowered. They had now 
a £5 basis; but if Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 19 were earried, even this low 
basis of a £5 rating qualification would 
be abolished altogether, and in future 
these Elective Bodies dealing with 
these vast sums of moneys might be 
composed entirely of occupiers. That 
was & most serious consideration, and the 
Committee should pause before going any 
further with this question. If the Bill 
passed, a man who was rated at £250 
would only have one vote, and he would 
be in exactly the same position as a man 
who paid only 2s. a Week rent, and did 
not pay one penny of rates. He thought 
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it highly desirable that the people who 
had votes in this matter regarding the 
expenditure of money should feel that 
they were voting for the expenditure of 
money which affected their own pockets. 
It was all very well to say that the 
people who paid rents really also paid 
the rates in their rents; but he would 
point out that while the rents of 
the cottagers remained stationary, the 
rates might be raised considerably over 
a series of years, the payment coming 
entirely out of the pockets of the owners, 
and not out of the pockets of the occupiers. 
He thought they should certainly pause be- 
fore they went further in this matter, and 
he would suggest the advisability of ad- 
journing the Debate. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD rose to a point of 
Order. He desired to ask whether the 
Chairman was finally ruling the question 
put to him, because the hon. Member for 
Somerset only put a hypothetical ques- 
tion. He therefore submitted that the 
time had not come for a final ruling. 
But if the ruling was intended to be 
final, he desired to submit that as this 
Bill proposed to transfer certain powers 
from one body to another, and as 
the propriety, on the one hand, of 
leaving these powers in the hands of the 
Vestry came into question, and on the 
other hand the propriety of transferring 
the powers to the Parish Council came 
into question, that the propriety of ex- 
tinguishing these powers altogether also 
would necessarily come into question as 
part of the whole question of policy in 
relation to the subject. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) asked to be allowed to put this ques- 
tion to the Chair : Having regard to the 
fact that the House had not yet deter- 
mined that the expenses of these Parish 
and District Councils were to come out 
of the poor rate, would it not be com- 
petent to move that the rate should be a 
separate and distinct rate, and in connec- 
tion with that rate to provide that com- 
pounding should not apply? Such a 
Motion would enable the policy of com- 
pounding to be discussed. 


Tur CHAIRMAN : I must decline 
to answer that question now. As soon 
as it arises I will deal with it. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the proposal his hon. Friend had made in 
his Amendment was that not the whole of 
the duties of the Vestry, but only a 
portion of those duties, could be handed 
over to the Parish Council ; and he pro- 
posed to reserve in the Vestry the power 
of adopting the Compounding Acts. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend, and for this 
reason: He thought the Compounding 
Acts were unwise ; therefore they had 
better leave them where they were—that 
was, with the authority which might not 
in the future deal with the rates instead 
of with the authority dealing with the 
rates, and which would have the power of 
relieving those who paid the rates from 
any direct contribution. He did not pro- 
pose to repeal the Compounding Acts, 
but what he hoped was that under the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend their 
adoption would be limited. It had been 
pointed out over and over again that 
there were a great many parishes 
in which the majority of the persons who 
would vote for the Parish Council would 
not pay the rates. Surely that was an 
admirable reason why the Parish Council 
should not have the right—after having 
adopted all sorts of expensive Acts, after 
having placed the parish under a very 
large contribution for all sorts of things, 
such as recreation rooms, lighting, sewer- 
ing, water, and he did not know what— 
to then take the Compounding Act and 
push off the shoulders of the majority of 
the population who had agreed to the 
adoption of all the other Acts any of the 
cost of the same. This principle had 
been before all Poor Law reformers for 
the last 50 or 60 years. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not speaking to the Amendment. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the reason he supported the Amendment 
was because he considered the Com- 
pounding Acts were bad, and it would 
be an advantage to limit their operations. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, the only 
question raised by this Amendmeut was 
whether these powers were to be trans- 
ferred or not. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
his object was to show that these powers 
ought not to be transferred, and that if 
they remained where they were the adop- 
tion of the Compounding Act would not 
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take place. They had all asked for in” 
formation from the Government on this 
subject during the last six months, but 
no information had been given them. 
They had asked in how many county 
parishes the compounding was compul- 
sory and in how many voluntary, but the 
right hon. Gentleman had told them it 
would take too much time to get these 


Returns. It was a very unwise and 
unsound doctrine to wish to push 
forward a_ Bill of this com- 
plexity when there was not even 
time to obtain the information upon 
which the Bill was founded. He wanted 


to know in how many cases this com- 
pounding 


Mr. H. H. Fowler rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 146 ; 
Noes 96.—(Division List, No. 340.) 
“ That 





Question put accordingly, 
those words be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 94 ; 
Noes 145.—(Division List, No. 341.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 470.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Sir J. T. His- 
BERT, Oldham) : In moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, I wish just to ex- 
plain the object of its two clauses. One 
is to extend the time for the repayment 
of loans for lunatic asylums. At the 
present time a Joan can only be taken 
for a term of 20 years. It is expected 
that a considerable amount will be ex- 
pended during the next year or two upon 
lunatic asylums in Ireland. The Trea- 
sury have thought it desirable to place 
the loans for lunatic asylums on the 
same footing as those for sanitary pur- 
poses. At present the loans for lunatic 
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asylums are for a term not exceeding 
20 years at 34 per cent., but we propose 
to place them on the same footing as 
those for sanitary purposes, and to take 
powers to make them bear interest at 
34 per cent., repayable in 35 years ; 3} 
per cent., repayable in 40 years; and 4 
per cent., repayable in 50 years. Taking 
it at 34 per cent. for 35 years, it would re- 
duce the annual amount payable per £100 
from £7 Os. 89d. to £5, aud so will be a 
considerable help to ratepayers who may 
be rated for this purpose. The other 
part of the Bill is in respect to a 
remission of 1 per cent. interest for the 
Athenry and Ennis Railway, which is 
being purchased by the Waterford Rail- 
way Company. I may say that the sum 
which was lent to the Athenry Com- 
pany by the Public Works Loan Board in 
England, amounting to £59,000, was lent 
in the year 1867 and 1868, and since that 
period—in fact, about 10 or 12 years 
ago—the rate of interest for railway 
loans in Ireland made by the Irish Board 
of Works was reduced from 5 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. This railway has been 
sold to the Waterford Company, and an 
appeal was made by the Athenry and 
Ennis Company that some concession 
should be granted with respect to the 
payment of interest. The late Govern- 
ment consented to a certain concession, 
which could not take effect because Par- 
liamentary powers were not then obtained 
for the sale, and we have on the matter 
again coming up thought right to make 
the concession described in the Bill. 
As the loans are now made in Ireland for 
all railway purposes at the rate of 4 per 
cent., we think it only fair and just to 
this company, which is paying off its 
debt in full, that they should have the 
advantage of paying the lower rate of 
interest which is now paid by other 
companies. It seems to the Treasury 
that this is a fair arrangement, and it is 
one which I hope my right hon. Friend 
opposite, who I think has had something 
to do with this question, will fully un- 
derstand and, I trust, be able to support. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION BILL. 
(No. 469.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Paper [presented 24th November] to 
be printed. [No. 450.] 


COMMON LANDS. 


Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 20th July; Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PATENT OFFICE, 

Copy presented,—of Designs Rules, 
1893, under “ The Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Act, 1883” [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
Account presented, — showing the 
Gross Amount received and expended 
on account of the Telegraph Service 
during the year ended 3lst March 1893 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No, 451.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884, 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute 
dated 20th November, 1893, declaring 
that Brook Taylor Kitchen, Assistant 
Architect, Local Government Board, was 
appointed without a Civil Service Cer- 
tificate through inadvertence on the part 
of the Head of his Department [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1314 (Honduras), and 1315 (Batoum) 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks, )—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty 
minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 28th November 1893. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Four 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 28th November 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 

MaJor-Generat GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he has 
taken any action with reference to the 
Report of the Board of Visitors on the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe_i-BanNneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The Reports of the 
Board of Visitors on the Royal Military 
College and the Royal Military Academy 
are being carefully considered, with a 
view to giving effect to such of the re- 
commendations as it may be practicable 
to carry out. 

Masor-GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY: 
When are we likely to have the decision 
of the Government ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am afraid it is not in my power to say. 
No time will be lost. 

MaJor-GENERALGOLDSWORTHY: 
I shall repeat the question on Thursday 
week. 


DISTURBANCE AT FENIT, 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. of 
Ireland whether he is aware that steps 
have recently been taken which appear 
to indicate that it is intended to remove 
the police force stationed in Fenit, County 
Kerry ; that the police were removed 
from this station early in 1891 ; that an 
outrage followed shortly after their re- 
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moval necessitating the return of the 
police ; that Fenit, besides being the 
centre of a considerable district, is a port 
visited by large numbers of fishing boats 
at certain seasons ; and that disturbances 
have frequently occurred at night 
amongst the fishermen landed from these 
boats ; and whether he will take these 
circumstances into consideration before 
finally deciding to remove the police 
altogether from this locality ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to reply to the 
question addressed to him to-day. Upon 
the recommendation of the Local Re- 
sponsible Authorities the police were 
withdrawn from Fenit on the 20th 
instant. A temporary post was first 
formed at this place in May, 1882, and 
was discontinued in April, 1892. In 
October, 1892, the post was re-established 
in consequence of a moonlighting raid in 
the locality. There is a police station at 
Spa, about three miles distant, and the 
Police Authorities considered the con- 
tinued maintenance of a station at Fenit 
to be quite unnecessary. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND THE 
INCOME TAX. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that, notwithstand- 
ing the current rate of Income Tax is 7d. 
in the £1, the Bank of England au- 
thorities have deducted Income Tax at 
the rate of 8d. in the £1 from certain 
dividends payable in October and No- 
vember last, and whether he is aware 
that the excess has been returned in some 
cases and not in others; and will he 
state on what grounds, in cases where a 
half-year’s interest or the greater part of 
it accrued during the financial year 
1892-3, but was paid during the present 
financial year, the Bank of England have 
been entitled to deduct 7d. in the £1, 
whereas Railway and other Companies, 
mortgagors, &c., could only legally deduct 
6d., or a fraction over 6d., in the £1 ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 


Derby) : From the half-yearly dividends 
payable in October and November the 
Bank of England have deducted Income 
‘Tex at the rate of 8d. in the £1, because 
the corresponding dividends for the 
earlier half-year, though payable after 
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the 7d. tax had been imposed, only |! wishes, and will put another question 


suffered deduction at the rate of 6d., as 
the warrants for their payment had 
already been prepared before the Resolu- 
tion had passed the House of Commons. 
To prevent injustice arising from this 
arrangement, holders of Stocks purchased 
since Ist May last will be called upon 
only to suffer deduction of 7d. from their 
November dividends. This procedure 
has been followed by the Bank on former 
similar occasions. The payments re- 
ferred to in the second part of the ques- 
tion are assessable under Schedule C, and 
therefore are chargeable, when payable, 
at the rate in force for the year in which 
they become due and payable. The pro- 
fits of Railway and other Companies are 
covered by assessments under Schedule 
D., and mortgage interest by assessments 
under Schedule A. In both these latter 
cases the deduction is at the rate, or 
rates, in force during the period in which 
they have been accruing. On this 
matter I would refer the right hon. 
Member to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act of this year, Section 6 ; to 
Section 89 of the Income Tax Act, 1842; 
and to Section 15 of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act of 1864. The 
practice at present pursued is that which 
has been invariably followed. 

Mr. JACKSON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether there is any 
difference madé in the treatment of in- 
terest which is the result of loans on 
mortgages to Corporations and the in- 
terest on money lent to Corporations in 
exchange for Stocks ? 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): May I ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman does not think it 
desirable that there should be a uniform 
practice under which the Income Tax 
should invariably be deducted for the period 
during which the income had accrued ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: It would be 
a very serious thing to alter the Income 
Tax law in that respect, which has been 
in foree for 50 years. The principles to 
which I have referred are those which 
are established in the Act of Sir Robert 
Peel of 1842. I would rather not answer 
the question of the right hon. Member 
for Leeds without very careful considera- 
tion. The answer I have given has been 
carefully considered. If the right hon. 
Gentleman looks at the Acts to which I 
have referred, and thinks they do not 
give him the information which he 
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ou the Paper, I will take care that the 
question is answered after careful con- 
sideration. 


CARLISLE FORT, COUNTY CORK, 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the only 
place provided for Catholic and Non- 
conformist worship at Carlisle Fort, 
County Cork, is a hut which is also 
frequently used as a dormitory, while 
there is no stable accommodation ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that from 
300 to 400 Catholic soldiers are often 
stationed at this fort during the summer 
months, a building of sufficient size will 
be exclusively set apart for these 
religious services, and shelter also fur- 
uished for the clergyman’s horse ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The General Officer reports that there is 
ample accommodation in a stone building 
at Carlisle Fort, County Cork, for Non- 
conformist and Roman Catholie worship 
during nine months of the year, but that 
when a Militia regiment or an additional 
battery of Artillery is there for training 
the space is insufficient. As this happens 
in the summer months, it is not con- 
sidered necessary to provide further ac- 
commodation in the Fort, as it is, no 
doubt, practicable to arrange for the per- 
formance of service in the open air, as at 
camps generally, and, if necessary, with 
the use of a marquee. ‘There is no 
stabling accommodation in the Fort, but 
it is probably practicable to make local 
arrangements for the clergyman’s horse. 


PROPOSED FEVER HOSPITAL AT 
NORWOOD. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he has yet 
had the Inspector’s Report as to the pro- 
posed fever hospital at Norwood ; whe- 
ther he is aware that this hospital, if 
placed at Norwood, would very much 
damage this residential neighbourhood 
and the Crystal Palace ; and whether he 
can represeut to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board the advisability of 
choosing a site for such a hospital which 
would not in any way damage the 
neighbourhoods ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
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Infantile Mortality 


inquiry referred to was concluded on] 


Wednesday last, and on Thursday the | 
Inspectors by whom it was held visited | 
the. site and its wneighbourhood. I 
have not yet received the Report on the 
inquiry. I can only state that the Re- 
port and the Evidence will be most fully 
and carefully considered by me before 
any decision is arrived at with reference 
to the proposed purchase. 


THE STAVELEY DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
report of the proceedings in connection 
with the disturbances which took place 
at Staveley on Ist November ; whether 
he is aware that 11 men employed by 
the Staveley Coal and Iron Company 
were brought to Chesterfield on a charge 
of intimidation in a case arising out of 
assaults on deputies, and were bailed on 
the sureties of Messrs. Haslam and 
Harvey, miners’ agents; and whether 
these gentlemen were recently placed on 
the Commission of the Peace by the 
Lord Chancellor ? ° 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am informed that 
certain persons who were accused of in- 
timidation, but as to the identity of some 
of whom there was a doubt, were admitted 
to bail, Messrs. Haslam and Harvey being 
sureties. I believe Mr. Haslam was 
recently appointed a Justice of the Peace 
for the borough of Chesterfield. Mr. 
Harvey does not—so far as my informa- 
tion goes—appear to be a Magistrate. I 
know no reason why a Magistrate should 
not become bail for an accused person 
who has not been convicted or even tried. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECORATION, 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he is prepared to 
recommend to Her Majesty that officers 
of the Volunteer Forces who have served 
in the ranks should be allowed to count 
their full service as privates or non- 
commissioned officers towards the 20 
years’ service required to entitle them to 
receive the Volunteer decoration, seeing 
that that decoration, which has already 
been granted to officers, is now to be 
granted to non-commissioned officers also ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The conditions under whichjnon-commis- 
sioned officers shall count their service 
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towards the proposed decoration have 
not yet been fully determined. But the 
decoration to be given to them will not 
necessarily be identical either in nature 
or conditions with the ofticers’ decoration ; 
and it does not appear to be desirabie to 
make any alteration in the conditions 
under which the latter is earned. 


CRAIGHALL ROAD SCHOOL, LEITH. 

Viscount WOLMER : I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland why he has 
refused the application of the Leith 
School Board to admit the Craighall Road 
School, Leith, to the benefits of the fee 
grant ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): After full consideration, 1 
came to the conclusion that there are no 
special circumstances in connection with 
the Craighall Road School which entitle 
the School Board to obtain, in respect of 
that school, the benefits of the fee grant 
under Article 134 of the Code, while 
fees continue to be charged. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY IN BELFAST. 


Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the report published 
in The Irish News of the 22nd instant, 
of the proceedings at an inquest on the 
body of a child supposed to have been 
murdered, from which it appears that the 
city coroner expressed his regret that a 
greater number of deaths of children 
occurred in Belfast than inany other town 
of the same size in the United Kingdom; 
and if he will make inquiry, in order to 
ascertain the cause of this high death 
rate among children in Belfast 7 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey): 
I am informed that the remarks of the 
coroner had reference to the ordinary 
death rate among children in Belfast. It 
would take some time to obtain statistics 
in order to make the comparison referred 
to, though I believe the infautile mortality 
rate in Belfast is considerably higher 
than in some other places in Ireland. 
The high death rate among children in 
Belfast is attributed by the Medical 
Officer of Health to bad sanitation, the 
prevalence of zymotic diseases, and other 
causes which are to be found among 
a working-class population, 
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COAL STORES AT GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to the statement publicly 
made by av officer recently in command 
of one of Her Majesty’s ships in the 
Mediterranean, to the effect that the 
supply of coal for the use of the Royal 
Navy stored at Gibraltar does not exceed 
8,000 tons ; whether the figure given is 
approximately correct ; whether it be a 
fact that the coal capacity of Her 
Majesty’s ships at present in the 
Mediterranean exceeds 19,000 tons ; and 
whether any steps are in contemplation 
for increasing the store of coal for the 
Navy at Gibraltar ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, Dundee) : 
The hon. Member asked a similar question 
on the 12th September, and I can add 
nothing to the answer then given— 
namely, that it would be contrary to 
policy and practice to make any state- 
ment about the amount of coal at 
Gibraltar. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Then I 
may take it that the statement made by 
the officer on this point is true ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The lion. 
Member will take nothing but the answer 
I have given him. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : Are 
the coal stores at Gibraltar protected 
from fire and bombardment ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I am afraid 


I must ask for notice of that question, 


THE VEE SKERRIES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : In the absence of the hon. Member 
for Orkney and Shetland, I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade if he 
has lately received an appeal from the 
Northern Lighthouse Commissioners 
against the decision of the Trinity House 
with reference to the necessity of mark- 
ing the Vee Skerries with a light ; and 
whether he proposes to give effect to this 
appeal and over-rule the objection of the 
Trinity House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have received the appeal 
to which the hon. Member refers. It 
requires, and will receive, careful inves- 
tigation and consideration. 
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| WATER-GUARD OFFICERS AND THEIR 


HOURS OF DUTY. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it is possible for an 
extra water-guard officer to come up for 
duty at 8 a.m. and remain without em- 
ployment in the extra men’s waiting-room 
till 7 p.m., being meantime forbidden to 
leave the building without permission, 
and at 7 o’clock be permitted to go home, 
and whether for this day’s attendance he 
receives no pay ; whether it is true that 
an extra water-guard officer may come 
up for duty, say on a Monday morning 
at 8 a.m., leave the Custom House on a 
charge at 12 noon the same day, and be 
relieved from that charge at 9 o’clock the 
following Wednesday morning, after a 
stretch of 49 hours’ duty ; whether it is 
possible for an extra water-guard officer 
to be on board a barge on the river for an 
uninterrupted stretch of 40 hours ; 
whether such a stretch of duty is of fre- 
quent occurrence ; and whether at inter- 
vals during the 40 hours the examining 
officer visits the men, and reports them 
if he finds them asleep ; and whether it 
would be possible to give these men a 
fixed weekly wage of 24s. for a 72 
hours’ week, and Is. extra for Sunday 
work ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham) : 
I think it is a sufficient answer to the 
first paragraph to say that these men are 
employed and paid on an average for over 
six days a week. The case quoted in 
Paragraph 2 is possible though rare, and 
an officer so cireumstanced would be in 
the position of an officer singly boarded 
with a right to all night’s rest, and for 
the time in question—49 hours—he 
would receive three days’ pay, 23 hours’ 
leave, and other compensatory leave on 
the first opportunity. I answered a 
similar question to that in the third para- 
graph on the 16th instant. The men are 
entitled to, and do, take their rest during 
the night, and are never reported if found 
asleep during that time. I am afraid that 
I cannot hold out hope that further con- 
cessions can be made to the extra men in 
addition to the important improvements 
made no more than a few months ago 
after the most careful consideration. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 





| officers employed on Gravesend boarding 
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duty are often continuously on duty from 
30 to 40 hours without compensatory 
leave ; whether their hours average 100 
per week of seven days; whether it is 
even possible in exceptional cases for an 
officer to be on duty for as many as 130 
hours a week ; whether officers if found 
asleep while on duty are reported and 
fined ; and whether the Customs doctor 
at Gravesend puts men on the sick list 
suffering from over-fatigue ? 

Cotoner DAMPIER PALMER 
(Gravesend): At the same time, may I 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther the Customs boatmen at Gravesend 
are frequently on duty for nearly 40 
hours at a time; whether the hours of 
those on boarding duty average 100 per 
week and sometimes even 130, and men 
have been put upon the sick list suffering 
from long hours and overwork ; and 
whether the Government can see their 
way to lessen these long hours ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : With the per- 
mission of the House I will answer this 
question and that of the hon, and gallant 
Member for Gravesend together. The 
eases of 40 hours’ continuous attendance 
are very rare, and only occur under in- 
evitable circumstances of fog or a glut of 
arrivals, But compensatory leave is 
given on the first opportunity, and is not 
lost more than once in six months on the 
average. In no case do the arrangements 
entail 100 or 130 hours’ duty per week. An 
officer can no more be said to be on duty 
during the whole time that he is boarded 
on a ship than a seaman can be said to be 
occasionally on duty for four months 
continuously. If an officer is found 
asleep during his appointed watch, he is 
reported or reprimanded, and on a second 
similar occurrence may be fined. Men 
have been put on the sick list in two 
recent cases. In one an officer having 
his watch below stated that his rest was 
disturbed by the French crew of the 
vessel, who were gambling. In the 
other case the officer was put on the sick 
list on his own statement, which was 
found on inquiry to be false, as he had 
been cleared 14 hours and had had rest 
all night in his own home. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : Arising 
out of the answer, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, considering the 
partial promise he gave on the discussion 
of this matter three or four months ago, 
he cannot see his way to so re-arranging 
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the working hours so as to preclude the 
possibility of any man being on duty for 
so long a stretch as 40 hours ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have re- 
ferred this question to the Chairman of the 
Board of Customs, and he has informed 
me that it is quite impossible to alter the 
system. He adds that the men are not 
on actual duty for 40 hours. They are 
placed on board a vessel, but are allowed 
meal times and certain hours for sleep. 
They are, in fact, in no different position 
to a sailor on board the vessel. 

Cotone, DAMPIER PALMER: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
these men, notwithstanding the length 
of hours, are not permitted to leave the 
deck for any time, and that several of 
them have been fined heavily and even 
suspended in consequence of their drowsi- 
ness ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Of course, if 
they are on watch they are not permitted 
to leave the deck. But otherwise they 
are allowed to go below to sleep. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Are the men on watch and 
watch—that is, four hours on duty on 
deck and four hours below ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There is a 
system of so many hours on watch and 
so many below. It is for sleeping while 
on watch that the men are fined, 

Cotoner DAMPIER PALMER: 
Will the Government inquire into the 
circumstances with a view to shortening 
the hours ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I have already 
made inquiry. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Could not some 
arrangement be made with the Admiralty 
to secure a different system ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I will con- 
sider any suggestions for improvement 
in the system. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): Will the right hon. Gentleman in- 
quire of the men as well as of the chief 
Customs officer ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If the men 
choose to send any statement to me I 
shall be glad to receive it. 


STEAM TUGS FOR LIFEBOATS, 
Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the want of steam tugs to take out the 
lifeboats to ships in distress; and whe- 
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ther he will take steps to provide the 
necessary steam tugs for that purpose ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The lifeboats on 
the coast of the United Kingdom are 
supplied or maintained out of public 
funds. I am not aware that the efficiency 
of the lifeboat service has suffered from 
the want of steam tugs, but judging from 
the past I am sure that no means to 
secure and maintain efficiency will be 
neglected by the Institution. With this 
view they have recently built steam 
lifeboats, 


CORNISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. OWEN (Cornwall, Launceston) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he is aware that the mail bags for the 
important districts of Wadebridge, Pad- 
stow, St. Miniver, Endellion, Port Isaac, 
Skew, and Egloshayle are left at Bodmin 
Road waiting for the train more than 
two hours every week day, delaying 
delivery of letters until 9 to 10.30 a.m., 
while on Sundays (when not so much 
wanted) they are sent the short distance 
by mail cart and delivered much earlier ; 
and if he will, in view of the immense 
boon it would confer on a great number 
of business people, have the same method 
for early delivery adopted for week days 
as now in force for Sundays ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
hon. Member is not quite correct in his 
facts. The night mails for Wadebridge, 
Padstow, &c., are left at Bodmin Road 
by the night mail train which arrives 
there at 5.34 a.m., and are immediately 
afterwards despatched by mail cart to 
Bodmin. Unfortunately they have to 
remain there 1 hour 25 minutes for the 
first train in the morning to Wadebridge, 
which does not leave until 7.55 a.m. 
On Sundays there is no train service, and 
the mails are accordingly sent the whole 
of the way to Wadebridge by road, and 
they arrive there nominally about half 
an hour earlier than on week-days. The 
service by train on week-days was, how- 
ever, established in accordance with 
what was believed to be the general 
wish of the inhabitants of the district at 
the time. The most satisfactory way of 


dealing with the case would be to esta- 
blish an early morning train from Bodmin 
Road to Wadebridge ; this the Company 
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have heen unable to establish, except at 


in Galway Gaol. 


a cost which the circumstances do not 

appear to warrant, 

DEATH OF MR. MOONEY IN 
GALWAY GAOL. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the case 
of Mr. Mooney who died manacled in 
Galway Gaol, what amount of bail was 
required, and what amount was offered 
and refused ; how was Mr. Mooney con- 
veyed from Galway to Tuam, and what 
was the length of thie route chosen ; 
if Mr. Mooney had lived, would he have 
had to be again transported from Galway 
back to Tuam ; if the name of Mr. Mooney 
was on the charge-sheet of the following 
Petty Sessions held in Tuam; if the 
treatment of stimulants prescribed by 
the Tuam Dispensary doctor was fol- 
lowed on the journey to Galway and 
also in Galway Gaol ; if in Galway Gaol 
Mr. Mooney was first placed in a padded 
cell and then removed to an ordinary 
cell, and, when placed in an ordinary 
cell, his right hand was fastened to 
his left elbow, and his left hand to 
his right elbow ; if there was any warder 
left with him when in this state; if 
the Prison Regulations of Ireland permit 
of this peculiar manacling of prisoners ; 
if he would give the reason assigned for 
not sending Mr. Mooney to the prison 
hospital; and how many hours elapsed 
between the first manacling of Mr.Mooney 
and his death ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
I understand that the amount of 
bail was not mentioned, and that no 
solvent sureties came forward. Mooney 
was conveyed by car from Tuam to Gal- 
way by the direct public road, a distance 
of 20 miles. He would, had he lived, 
have been conveyed back to Tuam for 
trial at next Petty Sessions, there being, 
I understand, another charge pending 
against him, and his name was on the 
charge sheet at the next Petty Sessions 
at Tuam. The treatment of stimulants 
prescribed by the Tuam doctor was fol- 
lowed on the journey to Galway, and a 
stimulating mixture given to him by the 
medical officer of the prison. On com- 
mittal Mooney was first placed in an 
ordinary reception cell, then in an un- 
tried prisoner's cell. After removal from 


the padded cell he was not placed in an 
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ordinary cell, but in the association cell 
provided for three persons. No warder 
was left in the cell, but the officer on 
night guard visited him every 15 
minutes. Manacles were not used, but 
the authorised restraint belt. Neither 
the acting medical officer of the prison 
on the 13th nor the medical officer on the 
14th considered him a case for hospital. 
Mooney was under restraint for 10 hours, 
and died apparently while sleeping. 

Coronet NOLAN: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman describe the manacles ? 
Were they of a heavy description ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
manacles were not used. It was the 
authorised restraint belt. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN: Were his wrists 
tied ? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. ASQUITH : I cannot say. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Was 
the belt on at the time of the man’s 
death, or how long before was it re- 
moved ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: All I know is that 
the man had been under restraint 10 


The Insanitary 


hours, and died apparently while 
asleep. I gather from that that the belt 
was on. . 


CotoneL NOLAN: If I put the 
question down again will the right hon. 
Gentleman take pains to get the details 
I ask for and give me a reasonable 
answer ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am only acting 
for another. I hope the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman will defer the points 
in question until the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant is able to be 
present. 

Coronet NOLAN : I have been ask- 
ing these questions for-16 days past. 


SUCK DRAINAGE WORKS. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he would 
procure an opinion from the Irish Law 
Officers as to the legal position of certain 
workmen on the Suck Drainage, who, 
owing to a contractor absconding, have 
not been paid their wages ; if he would 
ask the Law Officers if, in their opinion, 
these workmen haveanylien for theirwages 
on any of the plant of the Suck Drain- 
age Board, or on any of that of the con- 
tractors ; and have these meu a lien for 
their wages on any revenue or rates 
which the Suck Drainage Board may ob- 
tain or levy ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have taken 


a legal opinion, and I am advised that 
the workmen employed by an alleged 
absconded contractor of the Suck Drain- 
age Board have no lien or claim against 
any property, revenue, or rates of that 
Board for wages left unpaid by the con- 
tractor who employed them. They 
cannot, without due process of law, have 
the plant or other goods of the contractor 
seized and sold for the moneys due to 
them. If the contractor is made a bank- 
rupt, each labourer would be entitled to 
be paid all wages due to him up to £5 
in full out of any available assets of the 
contractor, 


THE INSANITARY CONDITION OF 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
S.): IL beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that the 
unsanitary condition of the house in 
Dublin, acquired in 1891 for the Con- 
gested Districts Board by the Irish 
Board of Works, without the application 
of the usual tests to the drains, has 
resulted in the serious illness of several 
members of the Congested Districts 
Board’s staff; whether the Board of 
Works is responsible for the sanitary 
condition of Government Offices in 
Dublin ; whether the Congested Districts 
Board, having considered it necessary to 
employ an independent sanitary engineer, 
and he having reported on 8th August, 
1893, the condition of the drainage to be 
open to serious objection, the Board of 
Works, after considerable delay, practi- 
cally adopted the recommendations of 
the Congested Districts Board’s engineer ; 
and whether, in view of all the cireum- 
stances of the case, the Board of Works 
will refund to the Congested Districts 
Board the fees paid to the sanitary 
engineer ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am sure my 
hon. Friend would be the last person to 
desire that the Board of which he is a 
member should disregard the forms which 
are usual in the relations between Go- 
vernment Departments, but I am bound 
to say that it would have been more 
seemly that any complaint against the 
Board of Works should be made through 
the regular medium of official correspond- 
ence. I find no evidence for the correct- 
ness of the allegation in the first para- 
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graph ; but the information before me 
shows that the facts are as follows :— 
The entire sanitary arrangements of the 
house in question were reconstructed in 
1889, under the direct supervision of the 
sanitary engineers of the Dublin Cor- 
poration. For this reason no special 
tests were applied to the drains by the 
Board of Works in 1891, but the usual 
survey, as in all such cases, was made by 
their technical officers, who reported that 
the sanitary arrangements were of moderu 
construction, and that no outlay would 
be necessary in connection with them, 
No complaints reached the Board of 
Works as to any defects or the illness of 
any of the staff till the 7th of August 
last, when it was stated that three 
officials were suffering from inflammatory 
diseases, and suggested that the sanitary 
condition of the house should — be 
examined, more particularly as bad smells 
had been noticed. The necessary ex- 
amination was immediately made, when 
the drains and everything in connection 
therewith were found to be in good order. 
The attention of the Congested Districts 
Board was, however, directed to certain 
improvements which should be effeeted 
as regards the cleanliness of the building; 
one of these consisted in the removal of a 
number of poultry, one of which was 
found dead and in a decomposed condi- 
tion, causing disgusting smells. It was 
also pointed out that the intercepting 
trap on the main sewer had been tampered 
with. On September 11 the Board of 
Works were informed by one of their 
officers that the Congested Districts 
Board, with a want of courtesy happily 
rare in the relations between Government 
Departments, were calling in an indepen- 
dent sanitary engineer, without giving 
any intimation to the responsible Depart- 
ment, the Board of Works, and that 
though the two Boards were at the time 
in seemingly friendly communication. 
That Engineer's Report is dated September 
18, not August 8, and was forwarded on 
September 22. Several errors on material 
matters found therein were pointed out by 
the Board of Works, with the result that 
the engineer referred to made a further 
Report, in which he admitted that the 
main drain, condemned in his previous 
Report, was “reasonably well laid and 
jointed.” The Report received the fullest 
consideration from the Board of Works, 
and, although they were satisfied that no 
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serious defect existed, they ordered on 
October 12 the execution of certain works, 
not because they considered them neces- 
sary, but in order to allay any possible 
fear on the part of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. In the execution of these 
works the subsoil on which the main 
sewer rested was found to be free from 
contamination of any kind, thus con- 
firming the contention of the Board of 
Works that the drain was properly laid 
and in good working order. The Board 
of Works have no knowledge of, and can 
undertake no responsibility for, fees paid 
to the sanitary engineer. 


TULLA GUARDIANS MEDICAL OFFICER. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
South Antrim, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Tre- 
land whether his attention has been 
directed to the proceedings of the Tulla 
Board of Guardians at the eleetion of & 
medical offieer } whether he is awate that 
a placard was posted in the district 
calling upon the ratepayers to attend and 
influence the action of the elected Guar- 
dians by their presence ; that the Board 
room was occupied by # large crowd 
before the hour of meeting ; that the 
chairman was prevented from taking the 
ebair tintil 3 o’clock ; that the Board was 
then adjourned for a fortnight without 
having transacted any business ; and that 
one of the Guardians was taken into 
custody during the disorderly proceedings; 
and whether the Local Government 
Board will consider the advisability of 
suspending the Board and appointing 
paid Guardians ; and, if not, what course 
will be taken to insure the due adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr.J. Moriey): 
I have followed these occurrences with 
attention ; the facts appear to be as 
stated. I understand that at the ad- 
journed meeting of the Guardians, held 
on the 2Ist instant, the election of a 
medical officer for the workhouse was 
again proceeded with and an appoint- 
ment made, which, however, is subject 
to the approval of the Local Government 
Board. 





THE WINWICK RECTORY ACT, 1884. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Comptroller of the 
. Household whether any payments have 
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yet been made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to the incumbents of the 
benefices set out in the Schedule to “ The 
Winwick Rectory Act, 1884” ; and, if 
not, whether he can state how soon the 
incumbents muy expect to receive any 
payment under the provisions of the Act 
in question ? 

THe COMPTROLLER or tHE 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
Stoke-upon-Trent) : No payment has as 
yet been made, as the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have only received during the 
last few weeks sufficient capital to repay 
the advances which had been made by 
them under the provisions of the Act. 
The Commissioners are, however, about 
to take steps with a view to the distribu- 
tion of a small surplus whieh is expected 
to accrue during the year ending Octo- 


ber 31, 1894. 


ANARCHIST MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department Question 29—namely, whe- 
ther avy application has been received, 
aud, if so, from whom and for what 
object, for permission to hold a meeting 
in Trafalgar Square on Sunday next ; 
and what answer has been made to such 
application ? I do not propose to ask 
Question 28 on the Paper, as to whether 
the police have received any confirmation 
of the announcement published in La 
Libre Parole, that no dynamite outrages 
are at present to be perpetrated in Eng- 
land in consequence of the hospitality 
shown in this country to the Anarchists 
who had come here from the Continent. 
I think the answer to the question I have 
put will render the earlier question un- 
necessary. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer, Sir, to 
No. 28 is in the negative. With regard 
to the other question, an application to 
hold such a meeting was received from 
H. B. Samuels on behalf of “ The Com- 
monweal” group of Anarchists. The 
object of the proposed meeting was 
stated to be “to explain the principles 
and aims of Anarchist communism.” 
The views and objects of this group of 
Anarchists are published in a journal 
ealled The Commonweal, of which 
Samuels is the editor, and by reference 
to which it appears that they applaud 
and justify the wholesaJe massacre of 
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innocent persons as a legitimate method 
for the attainment of their ends. The 
current number of the paper contains an 
article in this sense signed by Samuels, 
These facts having been brought to my 
knowledge, I came to the conclusion, 
after taking advice, that the proposed 
meeting was called for an unlawful pur- 
pose, and I have refused to permit it. I 
should add that my decision has nothing 
to do with the selection of ‘Trafalgar 
Square as the proposed place of meet- 
ing. The meeting would have been 
equally unlawful wherever it was sought 
to be held. 

Mr. DARLING: May I ask the 
Home Secretary how he reconciles this 
action “ Order, order !""] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to introduce argumentative 
matter. 

Mr. DARLING: Does not the right 
hon. Gentleman any longer intend to act 
upon his declaration that he will exercise 
no manner of censorship on meetings in 
Trafalgar Square ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir; I retract 
and qualify nothing. What I said before 
I repeat now. If a meeting is held for 
an unlawful purpose it will not be per- 
mitted ; but, provided a meeting is held 
for a lawful purpose, I shall not dis- 
criminate between one meeting and 
another, according to whether or not I 
approve of its objects. 





SURCHARGED FOR AN EXCESSIVE 
PENSION. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essexs 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary ot 
State for the Home Department if he is 
aware that Warder Martin, of Ports- 
mouth Convict Prison, has been  sur- 
charged by the Treasury for an amount 
paid to him as pension by a Departmental 
error; and if he can in any way relieve 
him from a payment that has pressed 
very heavily upon a man in his position, 
who has nothing but his pension to rely 
upon ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir ; it is true 
that the first award of a pension for 
Warder Martin was due to a miscalcula- 
tion, and that when the mistake was 
pointed out by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General the Treasury had no 
option but to reduee the pension, and also, 
in pursuance of a decision of the Public 
Accounts Committee, to claim repayment 
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of the sums already overpaid during the 
current financial year. To afford as much 
relief as possible this repayment was, at 
my request, spread over a period of three 
yeurs, aud I am afraid I cannot see that 
anything more can be done in Martin's 
behalf. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD: So that 
this man is to be punished for a Depart- 
mental error. 


THE FEATHERSTONE INQUIRY. 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he can inform the 
House when the Report of the Committee 
on the Featherstone Inquiry will be 
ready ; and whether he will lay it upon 
the. Table of the House as soon as it is 
presented ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I understand that 
the Report of the Committee on the 
Featherstone Inquiry will be sent in very 
shortly. It will be laid upon the Table 
of the House without any avoidable 
delay. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFEBOAT 
SYSTEM. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he will 
ask the American Government to supply 
a sufficient number of the pamphlet on 
the Organisation and Methods of the 
United States Life Saving Service, by 
gSumner J. Kimball, General Superin- 
tendent of the Service, to supply a copy 
to each Member of this House ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : A few copies have been obtained 
already, and one copy has been placed in 
the Library of the House of Commons 
and can be consulted there at any time. 
In order to supply copies to each Mem- 
ber it would be necessary to buy (if 
possible) about 700 copies. or else to ask 
the permission of the United States Go- 
vernment to reprint the work here. Un- 
less there is a strong and general demand 
that this should be attempted, it would 
hardly be reasonable to make this addi- 
tion to the great mass of Papers which 
are issued by the Foreign Office already. 
Mr, Asquith 
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“OUR LIFEBOAT SYSTEM—ITS ABUSES 
AND EXCUSES.” 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has seen the allegations ap- 
pearing in an article in The Daily 
Chronicle of 27th instant, entitled Our 
Lifeboat System, some Abuses and 
Excuses ; whether it is within his power 
to order any investigation as to the truth 
of the statement therein contained ; if 
the inquiry into the alleged mismanage- 
ment and negligence of the Mablethorpe 
lifeboat crew, owing to which six lives 
were lost during the recent gale, will be 
held in public; and whether he will 
cause an inquiry to be made into the 
capsizing of the lifeboat at Dungeness 
on Monday last, in view of the fact that 
this was the second occasion on which 
this lifeboat capsized ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have seen the 
article referred to. The National Life 
Boat Institution being neither a Govern- 
ment Department nor in receipt of public 
money, I have no power to order an in- 
vestigation into its management. With 
regard to the conduct of the Mablethorpe 
lifeboat crew, I have ordered an inquiry 
into the loss of the Olive Branch, in the 
course of which the behaviour of the 
crew of the lifeboat will come under con- 
sideration. This inquiry will be open to 
the public. The capsizing of the lifeboat 
at Dungeness has formed the subject of 
careful inquiry by the Institution. A 
copy of the Report has now reached me, 
and will receive my careful attention. 


SLANDER IN GAELIC. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been called to a case, “* Mackenzie v. 
Gillies,” tried in the Dingwall Sheriff 
Court and reportedin The Scottish High- 
lander of 23rd November, in which 
Sheriff Hill decided in accordance with a 
verdict of the Court of Session in the 
case of “Angus Martin v. Niel MacLean,” 
that in actions for alleged slander it is 
not competent to base the action on the 
English equivalent of Gaelic expressions, 
but only on the orginal Gaelic words ; 
and whether, in face of this decision, 
steps will be taken either to amend the 
law or to have arrangements made for 
trying similar actions by Sheriffs possess- 
ing a competent knowledge of the Gaelic 
language ? 
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reason to doubt the soundness of the law 
laid down in the case referred to, which 
is based on excellent reasons. In a case 
of libel the ipsissima verba should be 
before the Court exactly as they were 
spoken or written. 


Russian Ships in 


THE NELSON MONUMENT EXPLOSION 
AT MONTREAL. 

Mr. H. WHITBREAD (Beds. S.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
any recent information concerning the 
late explosion at the Nelson Monument 
in Montreal ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tat COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : I 
am glad my hon. Friend has asked this 
question, as the House will be glad to 
learn the view of the Governor General 
of Canada on the subject. He tele- 
graphs— - 

“As regards the Nelson Monument affair at 
Montreal, it was the freak of three excitable 
lads, and has been the subject of regret and 
complete disapproval by French as well as 
English Press of Canada.” 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Was one of the three lads the son of the 
late Premier of Quebec ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


PRISON DEPARTMENT STAFF. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that there are three clerks at the Home 
Office performing the duties of the staff 
of the Prison Department, but who are 
accredited to certain prisons, and are 
paid therefrom at lower rates of pay than 
are allowed to staff appointments ; and, 
if so, whether he will consider the advis- 
ability of promoting to the Prison De- 
partment of the Home Office three senior 
members of the clerical staff in Her 
Majesty's prisons—namely, storekeepers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir; three of 
the prison clerks who became redundant 
on the closing of the prisons are em- 
ployed in the Prison Department, as it is 
considered better to utilise in any reason- 
able way the services of men who are 
still fit for work than to pension them 
off. One of them fills a post for which 
when it was first created the pay of a 
prison clerk was thought sufficient. The 
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second fills a vacancy in the staff to 
which the Treasury declined to assign 
more than a prison clerk’s salary, The 
third has not yet, I believe, been 
absorbed in the staff of the Depart- 
ment. 


the Dardanelles. 


POLLING STATIONS IN KINCARDINE- 
SHIRE, 

Mr. BUCHANAN: In the absence 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Kin- 
cardineshire, I ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is aware that the 
Sheriff refused to hear Petitions for five 
additional polling stations in Kineardine- 
shire; that these Petitions were sup- 
ported by both political Parties, and 
entirely unopposed ; and that the creation 
of four of the proposed polling stations 
involve only a redistribution of presiding 
officers and clerks, and in the case of the 
fifth only could there be any extra ex- 
pense incurred; and whether he will 
enjoin on the Sheriff the abvisability of 
reconsidering his objections at an early 
date ? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
am informed by the Sheriff that he did 
not refuse to hear the Petitions, but that 
cousideration of them was delayed of 
consent in view of its being expected 
that a Registration Bill might be passed 
during the present year. The Sheriff 
promised to take up the Petitions before 
Christmas, and the best course would be 
for the parties again to move in them, 


beg to 


RUSSIAN SHIPS IN THE DARDANELLES., 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can inform the House, 
authoritatively or otherwise, if the 
Russian Government have obtained or 
are negotiating for the purchase of a 
naval rendezvous in Mediterranean 
waters ; if so, seeing that a Russian war 
cruiser, now with the Mediterranean 
Russian Squadron, passed from the Black 
Sea via the Dardanelles, is it the inten- 
tion of the Government to endeavour to 
arrange by International agreement the 
right that ships of war shall have similar 
navigating privileges on the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles highway to and from 
the Black Sea as ships of the Mercantile 
Marine ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I have to say that 
no information has been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government of any proceed- 
ings for the acquiring by Russia of a port 
of rendezvous in the Mediterranean ; 
therefore we have no reason to suppose 
that any such communications are going 
on. With regard to the second part of 
the question, nothing new has happened. 
It is true, I believe, that a Russian 
cruiser—of what precise tonnage I do 
not exactly kuow—has recently passed 
through the Dardanelles to replace 
another cruiser in the Russian squadron 
now in the Mediterranean ; but this is a 
process that has repeatedly taken place, 
and there is no novel feature attending it. 
With regard, however, to the general 
question, it must be clearly understood 
that in the view of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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foreigu war ships through the Bosphorus 
affects all nations alike ; and with regard 
to any privilege granted to any one nation, 
if such privilege were granted, it would 
be claimed by the British Government to 
be enjoyed by us also. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: i beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Government will at once appoint a 
small Select Committee of the House to 
consider the question of “the unem- 


ployed,” with instructions to report to | 


the House with the least possible delay 
what measures are necessary to provide 
work for those who desire it and are un- 
able to find it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Sir, I 
will answer the question of the hon. 
Member as particularly as I am able on 
account of its great importance. The hon. 
Member, I think, lays down as the con- 
ditions of his question that a Committee 
is to be immediately appointed, that the 
Committee is to be small, that it is to re- 
port without any avoidable delay, that it 


will embrace the question of the unem- | 


ployed throughout the whole country. It 
is assumed in the question not merely 
that the Committee might inquire whether 
there were any measures that could be 
taken, but that there are measures which 
will provide work for all 
desirous to have it and unable to find it. 
It is also assumed that these measures 
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ought to be adopted and executed by the 
Central Authority—that is to say, by 
Parliament, or under the immediate 
authority of Parliament. Now, Sir, that 
not the method established in this 
country at present. The established 
policy is that the Local Authorities 
in a question of this kind, when 
extraordinary distress is supposed to 
prevail, or may be found to prevail, in 
particular districts, are by far the best 
and safest to know the nature and cha- 
racter of that distress and what are the 
steps most fit to be taken, so far as they 
can be taken, in alleviation of it. That 
is very decidedly the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and they are not 
prepared to concur in transferring from 
the Local Authorities to the House of 
Commons a duty for which the Local 
Authorities are very well qualified, and 
for which, with all possible respect, they 
do not think that this Legislative 
Assembly are nearly so well qualified. 
Sir, the subject of the question of the 
hon. Member has by no means been 
overlooked by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for as far back as the month of 
September last my right hon, Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board issued to the Local Sanitary 
Authorities throughout the country a 
Cireular, which has not been laid on the 
Table of the House, though, as there is 
nothing confidential about the Circular, 
we are perfectly ready to present it. I 
may just state the main points of that 
Cireular. The date was the 13th of 
September of the present year. The 


Is 


| purpose is to call the attention of the 


| 
| 


} 


who are! 


Local Authority to the expediency and 
advantage, where practicable, of giving 
employment to that class of persons 
differing from the class that would find 
their natural mode of relief in the 
machinery of the Poor Law. The 
Circular then goes on to specify the 
description of work for which such em- 
ployment might be given, and likewise 
the important conditions with which 
regard ought to be had in determining to 
give employment of that kind. The 
Circular also states that anything that is 
done in the direction indicated should be 
done with despatch, and, further, that if 
in any case the works to be undertaken 
are of such a character that the cost of 
them could not be defrayed as part of the 
annual expenditure of the locality, and if 
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an application for a loan were thought 
expedient, the Local Government Board 
would expedite, as far as lay in its 
power, the operations counected with the 
sanction of the loan and the granting of 
the permission necessary to enable the 
borrowing to take place. ‘This is the 
substance of the Circular, and it will be 
placed in the hands of hon. Members at 
once. But there is another point 
on which it may be of _ interest 
to the hon. Member to be informed, and 
that is that our attention has been directed 
to the amount of connection which sub- 
sists between the subject of this question 
and the scope of the Inquiry of the 
Labour Commission which was appointed 
some time ago during the existence of the 
late Government. The Labour Commis- 
sion has regarded the question of the ui- 
employed as a subject falling within its 
cognizance under the instructions which 
it has received, and it has given much 
attention to that subject. The subject 
will supply matter tor a large aud im- 
portant part of its Report, and the 
Labour Commission is now engaged in 
considering what that Report shall be. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): The 
Prime Minister having refused a special 
Committee, may I ask him whether, in 
order to avoid delay, the Government 
will at once refer the question of the un- 
employed and what practical remedies 
can be provided by Local Authorities to 
the Royal Commission on Labour at pre- 
sent sitting, which has at its disposal the 
best means of investigation and which 
can command information which will 
enable rapid consideration and prompt 
report ; and, in the event of such refer- 
ence, will the Government invite the 
Royal Commission on Labour to report 
as soon as it possibly can ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think, 
with regard to the substance of the ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend, an auswer has 
been already given. The Government 
is very desirous that whatever Report is 
to be made should be made without 
delay. I have already stated that the 
Commission is engaged in considering its 
Report. It is very desirous that the 
means it possesses for the investigation of 
this subject should be made available and 
by the Commission itself. I stated that 
the Commission has taken the same view 
as my hon. Friend, and, believing that 
the question of the unemployed falls 
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| within its cognizance, has given it great 
attention and is engaged in preparing a 
Report upon it. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, as this 
/House has laid down the principle on 
| which the poor of the country have to be 
relieved, leaving the administration only 
to Local Authorities, it is the opinion of 
the Government that it is out of the 
power of this House to decide a similar 
principle of relief for the able-bodied un- 
employed, leaving only the administration 
to Local Authorities, as in the case of 
the present Poor Law ? 

*Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My right 
hon. Friend has in his Cireular stated all, 
as far as I can see, that can at present 
be said with regard to what I understand 
to be the principle of relief—namely, the 
definition of the class of persons whom 
the Local Authorities ought to have in 
view, and the conditions upon which the 
works affording them employment ought 
to be set in operation, and the nature 
and character of such works. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: Is the right 
hon, Gentleman aware that the Corpora- 
tion of Jarrow, over a year ago, made 
application for a loan for works for this 
purpose, and the Local Government 
Board refused to sanction the loan except 
upon terms which the Corporation found 
to be inconvenient 7 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is clearly a question for notice.; 


THE OUTRAGE IN DUBLIN, 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, in the absence of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whether 
he can give the House any information 
as to the alleged dynamite outrages in 
Dublin, and the murder alleged to 
have been committed in connection with 
them ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not think I 
can give the House any information 
beyond that which has already appeared 
in the newspapers. There was, uo 
doubt, an attempt to effect a dynamite 
explosion at barracks in Dublin, and a 
man is now under arrest. It is also, 
unfortunately, true that a man has been 
murdered in the streets of Dublin; and 
whether there is any connection between 
the two events remains to be seen. The 
Irish Government are of opinion it 
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will not be in the public interest that 
I should give any further answer to the 
question. 


SEED LOANS IN IRELAND. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that in 1891 the Westport Union 
borrowed, from the Board of Works, the 
sum of £8,925 12s. for the purpose of | 
supplying seed to those in need of it; | 
that such loan was repayable in two | 
years; that a sum of £7,486 16s. 7d. | 
has been repaid, leaving a balance of | 
£1,438 18s. 5d. due maiuly by the rate- 
payers of Achill and Clare Islands ; and 
if, considering that the inhabitants of 
these islands are bordering on starvation, 
and utterly unable to discharge this 
obligation at present, he will endeavour 
to have the time for repayment of 
the balance extended to the Ist No- 
vember, 1894 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
The Local Government Board inform me 
that a sum of £1,444 9s. 5d. is still due 
by the Guardians of the Westport Union 
under the Seed Potato Supply Acts of 
1890 and 1891], and that this amount is 
mainly due by ratepayers in Achill and 
Clare Islands. The Board learn from 
their Inspector that it is not correct to 
say that the inhabitants of these islands 
are at present bordering on starvation, 
and that they are not aware of any 
special circumstances which would 
warrant them from departing from the 
usual course, and recommending the 
Lord Lieutenant to postpone the payment 
of the balance due to the date mentioned 
in the question. 








MEETINGS IN PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he considers that 
the provisions of the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill adequately 
provide that meetings of the District and 
Parish Councils and their committees 
shall not be held in public-houses ; and 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of inserting a clause to place this matter 
beyond doubt ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Bill contains no express 
provision that parish meetings and 
meetings of Parish Councils shall not be 
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held in public-houses. My hon. Friend 
the Member for East Bradford has 
intimated that at a subsequent stage he 
will propose a clause with reference to 
the user of public-houses, and when it 
appears on the Paper I will consider 
whether or not I can adopt it. But, as 
my hon. Friend is aware, the Bill contains 
provisions for the purpose of securing to 
the parish the use, free of charge, for any 
such meetings of rooms in public elemen- 
tary schools and in buildings, the 
expense of maintaining which is payable 
out of any local rate, The clause 
referred to has been passed by the 
House. 


WESTPORT, COUNTY MAYO, SCHOOLS. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE : I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that the only 
male school in Westport, County Mayo, 
is the Christian Brothers’ School, and 
that, although the Town Commissioners 
are willing to adopt “ The Irish Educa- 
tion Act, 1892,” they are unable to put 
the Compulsory Clauses into force owing 
to the fact that those schools are not 
included in the Government grant for 
educational purposes ; and if he will take 
such steps as will enable the Town Com- 


| missioners to comply with the Act ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey): 
The resolution does not state that the 
only male school in Westport is the 
Christian Brothers’ School, but that there 
is no school in the town for Roman 
Catholic boys except the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools. In reply to the 
second paragraph, the matter is still 
under the consideration of the Irish 
Government. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


commiTTEE. [ Progress, 27th November. ] 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 6 (Transfer of certain powers 
of Vestry and other authorities to Parish 
Councils.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 25, after the word “ church,” 
to insert the words “or of an ecclesiastical 
charity.”"—(Wr. Stanley Leigtton.) 
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Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said that, in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Salis- 
bury, he proposed to move to add to 
paragraph ii., after “parish meeting,” 
the following words :— 

“But the custody of all existing minutes, 

books, records, and papers of the parish and its 
Vestry meetings relating to the affairs of the 
church and the Vestry shall remain in the 
custody of the existing authorities.” 
The object of the Amendment was a 
very simple one, and he hoped that the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would be able to accept it. There were 
many records hitherto kept by the Vestry 
which ought not to be removed from its 
custody. For instance, there were the 
Registers of Births, Deaths, aud Marriages. 
They might be covered by the expression 
“connected with the affairs of the 
church,” of which they had no definition 
given them. Again, there were records 
partly civil and partly ecclesiastical in 
their character, and what was to be done 
with those ? Who was to decide as to 
the proper authority to take charge of 
them? Was there any reason why they 
should not be left in the custody of the 
Vestry? The Bill did not propose to 
abolish the Vestry ; that would continue 
to exist as heretofore, and he therefore 
asked that it should still be allowed to 
have control over its own records. He 
feared that if the provision were left in 
its present vague form there would be a 
considerable amount of friction between 
the old and the new authority. A letter 
appeared in The Times to-«lay on this 
subject from Mr. Sydney Lee, a well- 
known student of history, who said— 

“To transfer the archives summarily to the 
clerks of Parish Councils is not likely to benefit 
the student. His position would certainly be 
much worse than at present, if any new regula- 
tion did not distinctly define his right of access, 
fix on reasonable principles the scale of fees, 
and formally prescribe methods for the preser- 
vation of the documents from accidental injury. 
Should the sub-section already quoted from the 
Bill now before Parliament be rightly inter- 
preted to affect parish registers, it fails in its 
present meagre form to satisfy any of the con- 
ditions which the student deems essential to 
satisfactory legislation on the subject. From 
his po.nt of view it neglects the essential issues, 
and it is to be hoped either that it will be with- 
drawn, or that the historical parish records 
will be specifically excluded from its scope.” 
He could only say in submitting this 
Amendment that if the Government 
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accepted it, those who, like himself, were 
interested in parish records would not 
find it necessary later ou to seek to pro- 
vide in the future greater access to them. 
There was really no reason for handing 
the custody of the records over to the 
new authority, especially as the old 
authority would continue to exist, and it 
would be difficult to decide what records 
should be retained, and which should be 
handed over. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 27, after the words “ parish 
meeting,” to insert the words “ But the custody 
of all existing minutes, books, records, and 
papers of the parish and its Vestry meetings re- 
lating to the affairs of the church and the 
Vestry shall remain in the custody of the exist- 
ing authorities."—(CWr. Griffith-Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tne PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I 
am quite sure that hon. Members gene- 
rally agree with the object of the hon. 
Member, which is the safe custody of all 
parish documents, and the avoiding, as 
far as practicable, of those evils which 
Mr. Lee has pointed out in his letter to 
The Times to-day. I must, however, 
refer the Committee on this question to 
the amending clause which I have put 
down to Clause 16, the proper place, in 
my opinion, to deal with this matter. I 
propose to insert the following :— 

“ All parish books and documents, other than 
those relating exclusively to the affairs of the 
Church or to ecclesiastical charities, but in- 
clusive of any documents directed by law to be 
kept with the public books, writings, and papers 
of the parish, shall either remain in their exist- 
ing custody, or be deposited in such custody as 
the Parish Council may direct ; and the incum- 
bent and Churchwardens on the one part, and 
the Parish Council on the other, shall have 
reasonable access to the documents in the 
custody of the other of them, and any difference 
as to custody or access shall be determined by 
the County Council. Every County Council 
shall from time to time inquire into the manner 
in which the parish books and docaments are 
kept with a view to the proper preservation 
thereof, and shall make such orders as they 
think necessary for such preservation, and those 
orders shall be complied with by the Parish 
Council or parish meeting.” 

There is no doubt that many valuable 
papers of an antiquarian and historical 
character have been allowed to be de- 
stroyed or go astray ; at all events, they 
have ceased to become available for any 
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practical purposes. Where these docu- 
ments refer to the affairs of the Church, 
we do not touch them at all. They 
remain where they are. The Vestry, as 
the ecclesiastical body, will take charge 
of them. With reference to baptisms, 
burials, and marriages, legislation has 
already dealt with that subject, and we 
do not interfere with the existing law. 
Under the Act Geo. III., the Registers 
must be kept by the vicar, rector, curate, 
or officiating minister of the parish, 
while under a subsequent Act provision 
is made for depositing duplicate copies 
of the Registers at Somerset House. 
With reference to any other papers, the 
clause which I propose to insert will, we 
consider, cover the whole of the secular 
documents, and as the Parish Council 
will be responsible for the safe custody 
of them, it would no doubt make due 
provision for their care. Under these 
circumstances I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment, and I think he will agree with me 
that the proposed addition to Clause 16 
will meet his wishes. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I think my hon. Friend would be 
well advised in not pressing the Amend- 
ment now. ‘There is considerable diffi- 
eulty in the Parish Councils undertaking 
the custody of those documents, which are 
very important documents. In many 
cases the Parish Council will have no 
building in which to place them. I 
should be glad if the Government will 
reconsider the matter before we come 
to Clause 16. I would suggest that 
those documents which were required 
for present use should alone be trans- 
ferred to the Parish Councils, the ancient 
ones being handed over to the County 
Council—a far more responsible body— 
which would thus be able to form a valu- 
able collection for the benefit of the 
county or of anybody who wished to 
search the records of the county. I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will carefully 
consider this matter, and not transfer the 
custody of documents from one body, 
however careless it may be, to another 
body likely to be still more careless. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) pointed out that the Vestry 
now had to arrange for the custody of 
various records, and if the Committee 
allowed this matter to stand over till 
Clause 16 was reached they might be 
met with the answer that the custody of 
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books had already been given to the 
Parish Council. He thought they should 
have a clear understanding that the point 
could be raised on Clause 16, 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) thought 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would save the time of the Com- 
mittee with regard to the question of the 
custody of the Registers. He failed to see, 
however, how documents now by law 
vested in the Overseers were to be dealt 
with. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board who was to 
decide what records should be handed 
over to the Parish Council? He was 
bound to point out that the words were very 
ambiguous, and he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would give further con- 
sideration to the points now raised before 
Clause 16 was reached. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he thought the ob- 
jection taken by the hon. Member forThirsk 
was a good one. He agreed, however, 
that the chief question was how could 
these documents and records best be 
taken care of. The Parish Council or 
meeting would be a body without a local 
habitation ; it would meet in the school- 
room ; it would have no place in which to 
store the documents, and in consequence 
there would be great danger of losing 
them. Persons interested in historical 
and antiquarian records now knew that 
if they wanted to examine such docu- 
ments that it was only necessary to apply 
to the Churehwarden, but the division 
of them into ecclesiastical and secular, 
and the placing of them in separate 
custody, would give greater trouble to 
students of history, who would be at a 
loss to know where to find what they 
wanted. He would suggest that docu- 
ments not required for the present or 
future work of the Parish Council should 
be left in their present custody, with, of 
course, provision that the Council 
should have free access to them. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them some better assurance 
than had already beeu given, for the 
right hon, Gentleman’s Amendment by 
no means covered the case. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I do hope the Committee will now dis- 
pose of this Amendment. It is perfectly 
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plain that a discussion on this subject 
will take place on Clause 16, and what 
is the use, therefore, in now wasting our 
time in discussing it, especially when 
the right hon. Member for Bristol has 
suggested the Amendment should not be 
pressed in view of the coming discussion 
on Clause 16? The hon. Member who 
has just sat down repeated over and over 
again exactly the views which had been 
put forward by previous speakers. I do 
submit that this Amendment might now 
reasonably be withdrawn, 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) did 
not intend to repeat what anybody else 
had said, but he cortended that this 
matter ought to be made clear so as to 
save time when they came to Clanse 16. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had stated that the Parish Council 
was the Body in whese possession these 
documevts should remain. But in small 
parishes there weuld be no Parish 
Council, and there was, in such cases, no 
provisiea as to the custody of such 
documeats. Some adequate provision 
ought to be made here to meet these 
cases. 

Mr WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) suggested, as a way out of the 
difficulty, that the documents should be 
allowed to remain where they were until 
the establishment of the Parish Councils, 
and then each Parish Council should 
be allowed to keep its own documents. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that after the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and on the understanding 
that there should be a full discussion on 
Clause 16, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON moved the follow- 
ing Amendment :—In page 4, line 28, to 
leave out Sub-section (b). He said his 
objection to this clause was similar to 
the objections he had stated to parts of 
previous clauses; that was, in a Bill of 
this kind it was very desirable, consider- 
ing the people who had to work it, that 
they should lay down clearly and dis- 
tinctly what powers, duties, and liabilities 
were conferred upon these Bodies. He 
could not help thinking that very much 
anxiety would be felt, particularly among 
the people connected with the Church, 
as to the position in which they would 
be placed, or the interpretation which 
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was to be put upon the clause, Con- 
sidering that Churehwardens had been 
in existence for such a long period, 
and that, hitherto, there had been 
no marked distinetion between their 
secular and their ecclesiastical duties, 
a clause framed like this was might give 
rise to a deal of difficulty and might fre- 
quently require the interpretation of the 
Courts of Law. The Government ought 
to be able to give some indication of 
what the powers, duties, and liabilities 
were which were included under this 
section ; and if they could state them, 
even partially, it would be an advantage 
to substitute for these general words a 
specific statement of the powers that 
were to be transferred. He desired 
especially to call attention to the last 
words of the sub-section, 

* but inclusive of the obligations of the Churche 
wardens with respect to closed churchyards.” 
He believed it would not be disputed 
that whatever those words were intended 
to cover, they had reference only to a 
particular Statute and to certain duties 
and liabilities imposed by that Statute. 
That was a very specific thing. Why 
should not a clause have been added 
under a figure 4, following Section 3 ? He 
contended that Parliament ought to de- 
fine more precisely what those powers 
were which were to be handed over to 
the Parish Councils, and not leave them 
to be discovered afterwards by expensive 
litigation. He begged to move the 
omission of Sub-section (b). 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
28, to leave out Sub-section (b).—(Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(b) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will not 
anticipate any subsequent Amendments 
in reference to closed churchyards, A 
number of Amendments have been put 
on the Paper with reference to that sub- 
ject, but they had better be discussed 
when they are moved in their proper 
order. In reference to the general scope 
of the clause, I think the hon. Gentle- 
man will not consider me discourteous if 
I really decline to traverse the ground 
over which we have already gone. We 
have fully discussed this question, and a 
far higher authority than I am—namely, 
the Solicitor General—has explained to 
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the House that this was the proper mode 
of carrying out this transfer, which I 
stated to be the object of the Act— 
namely, in all matters of a purely secular 
character the powers, duties, and lia- 
bilities of Churehwardens are to vest in 
the Parish Council. That may be a 
wise course or it may be an unwise course. 
That, however, is the course the Govern- 
ment propose, and to accept this Amend- 
ment practically would be to deprive the 
Bill of one of its principal features. 
There has never been any reticence as 
to the intention of the Government 
in the matter. As to  churchyards, 
that is a point we shall be prepared 
to discuss when we arrive at the 
proper place for its discussion. Last 
night, I think prematurely, 1 ventured 
to suggest that that was the proper time 
to raise the question ; but hon. Gentlemen 
thought not, and they preferred to discuss 
the transfer of powers under Clause 5. 
We discussed it then, and settled it then ; 
actually there was a Division on the 
question that the whole clause stand part 
of the Bill, and if we are to make any 
progress with the Bill when the House 
has decided a question we must not go 
back and fight it over and over again. 

Mr. HANBURY said, of course, this 
clause only referred entirely to the 
Chureliwardens of rural parishes. Were 
there any parishes still left which were 
not rural parishes in which the Church- 
wardens would be Overseers ex officio ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER observed that that 
Was 2 question to be raised on Clause 29. 
The right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean had raised that point, and he (Mr. 
Fowler) had promised to draft, and had 
now drafted, an Amendment to Clause 59, 
in relation to what were called urban 
rural parishes. The powers were confined 
exclusively to rural parishes ; it would be 
for the House on Part II. to say whether 
any of these powers given to rural parishes 
should be given to any of the other 
parishes. 

Me. TOMLINSON said, with refer- 
ence to the point that this question had 
been raised before, he wished to say that 
the whole argument of the Solicitor 
General was directed entirely to the 
question of property ; but here they were 
considering what were to be the duties of 
certain officers, and it was only fair to 
them, seeing they would not be men 
versed in the law or acquainted with 
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matters outside their own villages, that 
the Government should define more 
uecurately than they did in this clause 
what were to be the duties and liabilities 
to be imposed upon them. However, if 
the Committee were not desirous that he 
should press his Amendment, he would 
not do so, but would ask leave to with- 
draw it. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 4, line 29. after the words “relate 
to,’ to insert the words “ churchyards, or to.” 
The object of the Amendment, he said, 
was to make it quite clear that the 
control of the churchyards were not to 
be handed over by this clause. It was, 
he should say, part of the scheme he 
proposed subsequently to strike out the 
words— 

“but inclusive of the obligations of the 
Churchwardens with respect to closed church- 
yards,” 

Objection might possibly be suggested to 
this scheme that at present some of the 
expenses for the upkeeping of the 
churehyard might be charged to the Poor 
Rate ; but to meet that he had put down 
an Amendment, which would come at 
the end, in which he had proposed to 
repeal the 18 & 19 Viet., ¢. 128, s. 18, 
so far as related to the maintenance 
of the churehyards. He could see 
from several Amendments which had 
been put down subsequently that a good 
many hon. Members had exactly the 
same object in view as he had ; and if the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would accept the principle they 
all desired, there ought not to be diffi- 
culty in finding out the aptest words for 
carrying it out. In the first place, he 
desired that the control of the ehurch- 
yards, either closed or unelosed, should 
remain with the churehwardens, because 
if they were to have the churehyards 
under the control of lay officers, and 
treated as being lay property, whilst, at 
the same time, the Chureh was under 
ecclesiastical authority, it was obvious 
that much ground of friction must arise 
from time to time. He thought that as 
regarded echurehyards which were con- 
tiguous to or adjoining any church the 
reason of this would be apparent at once. 
It would be a positive absurdity to have 
the fabric of the Church under ecclesias- 
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tical control and to have the churehyards 
through which they had to enter the 
Church under a lay authority. It had 
been suggested that there were a certain 
number of churchyards coutiguous to 
churches where the same objection did 
not apply, and if words were introduced 
to exclude such churchyards as were a 
considerable distance from the church he 
should not personally object to accepting 
those words. But it appeared to him the 
logical and proper way to proceed was to 
insert here the words— 

“The powers, duties, and liabilities of the 

Churchwardens of the parish, except so far as 
they relate to churchyards.” 
They had only got the words iu here so 
far as related to “the affairs of the 
Church,” and one of the first questions 
that would arise with reference to the 
construction of the Act would be whether 
the duties of Churchwardens with refer- 
ence to churchyards were relating to the 
affairs of the Church. That could not be 
the meaning according to the words 
which oceurred at the end of the sub- 
section ; at any rate, there was a doubt as 
to how far this objection might be trans- 
ferred or not. He did, not think this 
could be the meaning of the framers, and 
he took it all the objection to what he 
proposed was got over when the Chureh- 
wardens were willing to give up that 
right which they now had to come upon 
the Poor Rate for the upkeep of the 
churchyards. For that reason he pro- 
posed to repeal the Act which enabled 
them to do that. If there were any ex- 
ceptions to be made to that they might be 
made by apt words, by saying that church- 
yards entirely separate from, or distant 
from, the Chureh should not be ineluded 
in the exceptions. It had been suggested 
there were a certain number of chureh- 
yards which were uow not used for 
burials or in connection with the churches 
in any way, but these had been dealt 
with under the Open Spaces Act, and he 
did not propose to touch them. He 
should not interfere with making open 
spaces of disused churchyards. He 
begged to move the Ameudment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 29, after the words “ relate 
to,” to insert the words “ churchyardds, or to.”— 
(Mr. Byrne.) 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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*The SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricsy, Forfar) : We have already 
dealt, in Clause 5, Sub-section (c), with 
the legal interest in all property vested in 
the Overseers or Churchwardens other 
than property connected with the affairs 
of the Cuureh. Now, certainly the 
churchyard is property connected with 
the affairs of the Church. So is the 
rectory house. Supposing then, dealing 
in that way, excluding the churchyard, 
the freehold of which is usually in the 
Incumbent of the parish, with respect to 
which he has rights, and the Church- 
wardens have certain rights and duties, 
if we began by excepting them the 
suggestion would be that you have said 
nothing about the rectory house ; there- 
fore, the construction must be that the 
rectory house is not considered by you 
to be connected with the atiairs of 
the Chureh. I say nothing about 
closed churehyards, because that is the 
subject of a separate Amendment, but I 
submit that to put in these words is to 
throw a doubt upon the extent of the phrase 
which we have already placed in Clause 
4, “connected with the affairs of the 
Church,” tending to limit that on the 
well-known argument that if it were 
necessary to mention churchyards, which 
are close to the Chureh and vested in the 
Incumbent, @ fortiori it would be necessary 
to mention the rectory house, which may 
be miles away. You are in every way 
injuring the clause and not improving it 
by putting in matter of that kind. With 
reference to the question as to “the 
affairs of the Church,” that is the only 
Parliamentary phrase ever used in cases 
in which there has been an attempt 
to separate secular from the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the parish. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that Clause 
5, to which reference had been made, 
related only to property which was vested 
in the Churchwardens or Overseers. No- 
body ever suggested that the Overseers 
had any right over the churchyard. This 
clause, however, related to a totally 
different thing, and it was not a question 
of property, but of the duties of Church- 
wardens. ‘There was no doubt that 
Churehwardens had definite duties with 
regard to churebyards. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle) was glad this Amend- 
ment had been moved, because they had 
obtained a specific declaration from the 
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Government with regard to this clause, 
and he must say he did not think the 
Solicitor General was particularly happy 
in his statement in regard to it. He 
spoke as if Churchwardens had some- 
thing to do with the rectory, and the 
logical deduction from that 

*Sir J. RIGBY : I did not attempt to 
explain the law—which would probably 
take hours—as to churchyards. I merely 
mentioned that the fee was vested in the 
Incumbent, and that certain duties and 
rights were vested in the Incumbent and 
in the Churehwardens. I never suggested 
for a moment that the Churchwardens 
had anything to do with the rectory 
house. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE did not think it 
necessary to follow the Solicitor Gene- 
ral’s argument, but that was the logical 
deduction to draw from what he said. 

*Sir J. RIGBY : I did not mean to 
say it. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE was glad to 
have this declaration of the Government. 
For his part, he was not afraid with re- 
gard to the churchyards, for he did not 
think there was anything to affect them 
asa whole. He did not, therefore, think 
it necessary to discuss the matter here, 
but they might reserve the discussion 
until they came to the question of closed 
ehurebyards. 

*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) 
thought the matter required a little 
further consideration. The clause trans- 
ferred the powers from the Cburch- 
wardens to the Parish Councils— 





* Except so far as relates to the affairs of the 
Church or ecclesiastical charities.” 
Did the Government maintain that the 
whole liabilities of Churchwardens re- 
lating to churchyards related also to the 
affairs of the Church ? Could it be main- 
tained that the preservation of the fences 
of the churchyards were matters relating 
to the affairs of the Church? because, if 
not, these were matters which would be 
transferred from the Churchwardens to 


the Parish Councils. The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head, but how 


otherwise did he interpret the words of 
his own clause ? Then, was it main- 
tained that everything connected with the 
churchyard related to the affairs of the 
Chureh? That would have to be 


determined not by a shake of the head 
but by the Courts of Law. If the Parish 
Council wanted to put fences round a 
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churchyard which were offensive to the 
church people, then the matter would 
have to be decided by the Courts of Law. 
Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) remarked, that in Prud- 
hoe’s Churchwardens’ Guide it was 
stated that one of the duties of Chureh- 
wardens in reference to churchyards was 
to prevent any sink or gutter being made 
therein. Would that come under the 
definition of “ affairs of the Church ” ? 
*Sirn J. RIGBY : Everything con- 
nected with a churchyard which is being 
used is connected with the Church, andis 
an affair of the Church. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) had the 
following Amendmeut on the Paper :— 

In page 4, line 30, after “ church,” insert “ or 

its schools,” 
He said, he desired to ask the Solicitor 
General whether he considered in all 
cases that schools would be deemed as 
being affairs relating to the Chureh ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: No. 

Mr. KIMBER intimated that he did 
not inteud to move his Amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 4, line 30, after “ church,” insert “ or 

to any room or building the ownership, trustee- 
ship, management, or control whereof is by its 
constitution vested exclusively in ministers or 
officers of any particular church or denomina- 
tion, or their or any of their nominees, orin any 
of such persons.” 
He ventured to think this was a very 
important Amendment, and its object 
was to save parish rooms which had been 
provided by the Church people by Church 
money. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : On a point of 
Order, I would ask whether this is not 
anticipating the discussion on Clause 
54— the Definition Clause—to which the 
hon. Member has already on the Paper 
an Amendment in these very words ? 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
if he were allowed to move the Amend- 
ment now he would withdraw it on the 
other clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
Amendment was in Order. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that the members of the Church of Eng- 
land took more interest in this than in 
any other question in the whole Bill. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board, on the First Reading of the Bill, 
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said he did not wish to touch Chureh pro- 
perty. He was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman was willing to abide by that 
statement; but the Bill as it stood most 
distinetly touched Church property, and 
affected a large number of parish rooms 
which had been built solely by Church 
money, by Church people, and which were 
devoted now to Church meeting purposes. 
There was a large number of rooms not 
used for religious purposes, and were not 
specifically in the possession of any one 
particular denomination, but these were, 
nevertheless,as much the property of the 
Church as anything could be the property 
of any individual or any Corporation. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Benson) had spoken of these rooms in 
these words— 

“I think that we shall find a very large 
number of rooms which are not used for spiritual 
purposes. They are used for concerts and club- 
rooms, and purposes like these ; still they have 
been entirely the creation of the Church at very 
great cost. They do not exclude other people 
than Church people making use of them ; but 
they have been gifts to the Church.” 

In order to prove his case to the House 
he (Mr. Griffith-Boscawen) would refer 
to three cases. The first was at Llan- 
dyrnog, in Denbighshire. 
of a parish room built in 1884, entirely 
at the expense of Churchmen, for the use 
of the Church. The Trust deed handed 
it over entirely to the management of tie 
Rector and Churchwardens. ‘There were 
no religious rules or rules of any kind. 
This was a case where the room was 
Church property, and under Chureh 
management. There was, again, the 
ease of St. Mary’s, Bungay, where the 
room was builtin 1888. It was not built 
for any particular purpose, religious or 
seculay. In another case, at Feckenham, 
Redditch, the room was built only last 


It was a case 


year, 1892; it was a parish library, and 
it was under the contro! of the Vicar and 


Churehwardens. There were no religious 
purposes and no Trustees beyond the 
Viear and the Wardens. He included in 
his category rooms of that class, together 
with almshouses, or any room which was 
vested in the Chureh or the Chureh. 
wardens. These rooms were all of a 
class, and should be safeguarded in the 
manner he proposed. The right hon, 
Gentleman had told them that it was not 
intended to hand over these rooms to the 
Parish Councils, but his Amendment to 
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Clause 58 did not carry out that inten- 
tion. The Amendment read— 

“ For the maintenance or repair of any church, 

chapel, mission room, or Sunday school, or of 
any building proved to the satisfaction of the 
Charity Commissioners to be held in trust for 
any particular Church or denomination,” 
The Amendment was important to save 
parish rooms, which were undoubtedly 
built with Church money for Church 
purposes. By the right hon. Gentleman's 
own Amendment every single parish 
room, whether it was included in the cx- 
pression “ ecclesiastical charity ” or not, 
if it was vested in the Churchwardens, 
was to be handed over. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he was taking the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own words, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Read on. 

Mr. GRIF FITH-BOSCAWEN hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see that 
he was right in his construction of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That. state- 
ment has been made by Mr. Dibden, but 
both Sir Henry Jenkins and the Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby) differ from his 
construction of the clause with the pro- 
posed Amendment. ‘They are of opinion 
that the words include the room itself, as 
well as its repair and maintenance, 
Therefore, whether the hon. Member is 
satisfied with the words or not, I am 
advised that they clearly carry out the 
intention of the Government—that is, to 
preserve pot only any fund which has 
been set up for the purpose of erecting 
or maintaining any church, chapel, 
mission room, or Sunday school, but also 
the church, chapel, mission room, or 
Sunday school itself. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
thought the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to modify his Amendment so as to make 
it clear to everybody that the room itself 
was included within the provisions of the 
clause. ‘They were going to fight upon 
the definition that buildings erected by 
Church money were Church buildings, 
and tacy were determined to have their 
property maintained as adequately as the 
right hon. Gentleman himself said that it 
would be maintained when he introduced 
the Bill. He could not carry out his in- 
tention as then expressed, except by 
using the words he (Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen) proposed, or some words of 
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a like character. He must point out that, 
if this were not done, the confiscating 
policy remained, and the parish rooms 
would be handed over to two mem- 
bers of the Parish Council in place of 
the Chureh wardens. The Vicar would thus 
be placed in a minority, and could not 
control his own Church room—a position 
that must exceed even the most sanguine 
hopes of the Liberation Society. It was 
extraordinary if property that had been 
held since, say, 1850, was to be handed 
over in this way. The Record news- 
paper had obtained returns from the 
parishes which showed that, while 10 
per cent. of the parish rooms were in ex- 
istence before 1860, 48 per cent. were 
founded between 1880 and 1890, and 20 
per cent. between 1890 and 1893. He 
felt sure the right hon. Gentleman must 
recognise that this Amendment was 
ealled for, and he felt sure he would agree 
that some words should be introduced for 
the purpose of safeguarding them. There 
was at present no safeguard whatever. He 
begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 30, after the word “church,” 
to insert the words, “ or to any room or build- 
ing the ownership, trusteeship, management, or 
control whereof is by its constitution vested 
exclusively in ministers or officers of any par- 
ticular Church or denomination, and their or 
any of their nominees, or in any of such 
persons.”"—(MVr. Griffith- Boscawen.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. H. WH. FOWLER : I quite appre- 
ciate the strong feeling that exists on 
this subject, and if there were any inten- 
tion to contiseate the property of the 
Chureh the hon. Member's strong ex- 
pressions might perhaps be justified. But 
there is no such intention, and I do not 
believe the Bill is subject to that criticism. 
I want to point out that there is some 
inconvenience in the present mode of pro- 
ceeding. The hon. Member has put 
down the same Amendment twice, 
reserving to himself the right, if he is 
defeated now, of raising the question 
again on the Definition Clause. Well, 
Sir, it is impossible for us to discuss this 
question twice over. At the proper time I 
will be prepared to contend that what are 
really and truly Church, parish, or mission 
rooms are completely safeguarded. But 


the proper time to raise that question is 
when we come to the definition of “ eecle- 
siastieal charities,” and I cannot be a party 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen 
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to discussing such matters two or three 
times over. I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment ; I would rather not vote against it, 
my desire being to leave the question open, 
in order that at the proper time the views 
of all parties may be duly considered. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had, uninten- 
tionally, no doubt, been rather hard on 
the hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member said he did 
not wish to raise the question twice over, 
but that he thought this Amendment was 
in perfect Order. He (Mr. Stanhope) 
thought that if the hon. Member did 
nothing else, he might have had the 
advantage of eliciting the views of the 
Government upon the question. The 
Government must see that this was a 
matter that was exercising the minds of 
Churchmen very deeply, and that it was 
highly desirable, in the interests of the 
progress of this Bill, that they should 
try and arrive at a solution of the matter 
now. If the right hon. Gentleman was 
able to give them an assurance to cover 
the ground of the Amendment, they 
would get on more quickly, and have no 
difficulty at all. He would like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to give some 
precise answer to certain definite points. 
There were certain cases where the 
parish rooms, though vested in the 
Churehwardens, were not used for Chureh 
purposes,—not exclusively used for them. 
They wanted to know whether the Bill 
covered this or not. Then there were 
certain cases where there was no declara- 
tion of trust cases in which the rooms, or 
buildings, were founded by Church 
money. As far as he could see, he did 
not think there was any proposal to 
cover such rooms at all. They claimed 
that these rooms should be safeguarded 
by this Bill, and that words should be 
introduced at some stage of the Bill for 
the purpose of safeguarding them. He 
did not enter into the matter in any con- 
troversial spirit, but he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman could see his way to give 
them some specific declaration. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
only again point out that they were not 
discussing Clause 58, upon which this 
question would properly arise. He 
thought it would be found that they had 
provided for the cases mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman. They had 
provided a tribunal which would be in a 
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position to settle the question. They 
believed that Clause 58 would carry out 
the intention of the Government. ‘They 
were so advised ; but, if there was any 
doubt on the question, they were ready 
to hear the matter discussed. He ad- 
mitted the force of the hon. Member's 
argument ; and he was anxious that there 
should be no provision which could give 
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| distinetly understood that when Clause 
| 58 was reached they should have an 


an opportunity for litigation. He 
was of opinion that Acts of Parlia- 
ment should never provide for law- 
suits. The Government wished that | 
their intention should be made clear ; 


but he respectfully submitted that that 
was not a time to discuss Clause 58, 
They would be prepared, if necessary, to 
discuss it line by line and word by word. 
They approached it from their point of 
view, and hon. Gentlemen opposite from 
theirs ; but he must again ask the Com- 
mittee to consider the disadvantage of dis- 
cussing that clause until they came to the 
clause itself. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he thought the hon. Member 
behind him (Mr. Griffith-Boscawen) had 
made a most admirable speech, and had 
dealt with the matter ina manner which 
should show the difficulties that would 
arise ; and he thought also that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fowler) had shown 
his sense of the difficulty of the question. 
He desired, so far as he could, to meet 
any reasonable proposal that might be 
made. ‘The right hon, Gentleman, as 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, was 
entitled to give some kind of advice as to 
the most convenient time for submitting 


| His friend was not going 


an Amendment, and, in those circum- , 


stances, he thought the hon. Member 
might be content for the moment with 
having brought the question so pro- 
minently before the Committee, and that he 
might await the opportunity of raising it 
again. 

*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) 
said, he wished to endorse what had 
fallen from right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Bench (the Front Opposition Bench) 
below him, and to say, as one right hon. 
Gentleman had said, that—and he (Mr. 
Talbot) persoually knew it—this ques- 
tion was most deeply felt, not only 
among the clergy, but among the laity, 
of the Church of England. 
deeply felt, as affecting what had been 
distinctly reserved for purposes designed 
by living donors. They should have it 


opportunity of discussing that clause. 


Recent history made them a_ little 
anxious upon that point. It was 
not very long since the main clauses 


of a Bill were passed through without 
adequate discussion—he might say with- 
out discussion at all. He thought they 
should have an assurance that this matter 
would be fully discussed. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he had an Amend- 
ment similar to this on the Paper, and he 
wished to say that his chief object indealing 
with the matter was because these rooms 
were used for the general purposes of the 
parish and not for religious purposes 
solely, if at all. They were built by 
Church money and vested in the Vicar 
or Churchwardens as representing the 
Chureh in the village. Only within the 
last fortnight a friend of his had come to 
him and said he had a house which he 
wished to dedicate for public purposes, 
to give 1t to 
the control of any but the Rector or the 
Churehwardens, and if he could not do 
that he was going to keep it in his own 
hands while he lived and make provision 
with regard to it after his death. There 
was a very considerable number of rooms 
exactly in this position—the rooms were 
not for particular congregational purposes, 
but when the management was vested 
in Chureh officers. They should have 
some assurance that on Clause 58 the 
question would be gone into, and that 
they would have such protection for 
ecclesiastical property as was not included 
within its scope. ‘They would see by 
the terms of the clause that it did not 
inelude such rooms as he had mentioned. 


| The Clause (58) said— 


* The expression * trustees’ includes persons 
administering or managing any charity or re- 
creation ground, or other property or thing in 
relation to which the word is used, The ex- 
pression * ecclesiastical charity’ meansa charity 
the income whereof is either wholly or partly 
applicable for any spiritual purpose which is 
now a legal purpose, or for the benefit of any 
spiritual person as such, or for the erection, 
maintenance, or repair of any ecclesiastical 
buildings, or for the maintenance of Divine 
service therein, whether such purpose has or 


| has not now failed.” 


It was most | 


And the Amenlment of the right hon. 
Gentleman said that “ ecclesiastical 
charity ” meant a charity— 

“ The income whereof is applicable for some 
one or more of the following purposes :— . . . 
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for the maintenance or repair of any church, 
chapel, mission room or Sunday school, or of 
any building proved to the satisfaction of the 
Charity Commissioners to be held in trust for 
any particular Church or denomination.” 


He ventured to point out that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not appreciated the 


class of rooms that the Amendment | 


referred to. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) | 


said, as far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he was quite satisfied with the 
statement which had been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fowler) re- 
garding Clause 58—that there would 
be opportunity for full and fair dis- 
cussion of this matter, and that they 
should have the various matters raised 
fully and fairly discussed. He would 
like also to endorse what had been said 
by his hon. Friends, This discussion 
had not been got up for the purpose 
merely of ventilating the subject. If he 
had had one letter he had had 30 or 40 
letters urging the importance of the 
matter. He quite believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had no desire to in- 
juriously affect their interests by the Bill. 
Another remark he would like to make 


was with regard to the expression, “ so | 


far as relating to the affairs of the 
Chureh,” as interpreted by the Solicitor 
General. He hoped the Solicitor General 


would take them more into his confidence | 


with regard to the meaning he attached 


to these words. A statement had been , 


made last night that the words * affairs 


of the Church” were extremely vague. | 


If his hon. and learned Friend said these 
were words that were well understood, 
he, for one, should be satistied; but he 


was bound to say that it always occurred | 


to him that such a general expression 
was not satisfactory. This was a question 
that must be considered on Clause 58. 
He thought it right to make this state- 
ment, and he hoped the Solicitor General 
would give them the benefit of his 
assistance when it came to be discussed. 
*Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite spoke as Churehmen. He wished 
to point out that there were some people 
who did not speak as Churchmen but as 
Englishmen, and that they had a very 
strong feeling indeed upon this question, 
whether Churchmen or not, in direct 
opposition to the views that had been 
expressed. 
An hon. Member: Where ? 
Mr. Byrne 
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Mr. WADDY said, he should be pre- 
| pared at the proper time to give instances. 
Only within the past few months a collee- 
tion had been made for the building of a 
parish room in his own division. True, 
that in most cases the management of 
these rooms, when built, was vested in 
| the Vicar or Rector for the time being, but 
it was also true that collections were 
made for parish rooms from Chureh- 
men, Nonconformists, and others, living 
both in and out of the parish. They 
were intended for the use of all 
the parishioners equally, and to hand 
all those buildings over to one religious 
denomination was a proposition to which 
he, for one, could not assent. He 
would not argue the whole matter out 
now, as it would not be in Order, but in- 
asmuch as hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
put the question forward from their point 
of view, it did not seem unfair to indi- 
cate, in a word or two, the other side of 
the question. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he regretted very 
much the note of discord which had 
fallen from the hon. Member opposite. 
He (Sir R. Paget) only rose to express a 
hope that the right hon, Gentleman the 
| President of the Local Government 
Board would lend a ready ear to the 
arguments already used. He understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
when Clause 58 came up he would not 
only consider any Amendment that might 
be brought forward, but propose an 
Amendment giving effect to the promise 
| that buildings left in trust for a particular 
Chureh or denomination should continue 
to be under the control of that Church or 
denomination. The understanding ought 
to be an express one, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have not 
given any undertaking to bring forward 
an Amendment. I have promised that 
there shall be the fullest, the fairest, and 
most ample discussion of the clause when 
it comes up, and it will be my duty, of 
course, to consider every Amendment. I 
have no doubt, and the Law Officers of 
the Crown have no doubt, that whatever 
the building is which comes under the 
conditions set forth, will be ineluded 
within the clause. I said that if there 
was reasonable ground to doubt that this 
would be the ease, words would be intro- 
duced to make our intention clear and 
beyond doubt. I respectfully decline to 
express an opinion on Clause 58 at all, but 
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I do give a pledge to the Committee 
that on Clause 58 there shall be 
no attempt to curtail discussion. I 
recognise that it is one of the most im- 
portant clauses of the Bill. No doubt 
there will be different views expressed 
from both sides of the House. All I 
ask the Committee to do is to defer the 
consideration of this by no means insig- 
nificant question until the proper time. 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON [ Cries 
of “ Agreed ! agreed ! *'] said, they were 
asked to consider, under a clause pro- 
viding for ecclesiastical charities, a 
matter which was not an ecclesiastical 
charity. There was no doubt that these 
parish rooms were not ecclesiastical. 
They were connected with the work of 
the Church, and would come under the 
definition of “ the affairs of the Church,” 
but they were not ecclesiastical, An 
assurance, therefore, should be given by 
the Government that they would con- 
sider the matter as other than having to | 
do with ecclesiastical charities. 
Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that after what had fallen from the right | 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, he would 


withdraw the Amendment. | 


Local Government 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON | 
said, he hoped there would be no | 
culty in accepting the next Amendment, 

| 


| 
| 


which was to enlarge the ecclesiastical 
charities. He understood that money 
subscribed by the sick and needy, even 
if collected in the Church itself, would | 
not be considerel ecclesiastical charity. 
No less an authority than Lord Selborne, 
he believed, had said that under the Bill 
offertories for the poor in the churches 
which were now dealt with by the clergy- 
man and Churechwardens, would come 
under the Parish Council. He had been 
asked to press the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board on this point, in order that they 
might have words brought in which would | 
make it clear that non-ecclesiastical and | 
offertory money now dealt with by the 
clergyman and Churchwardens would 


not be placed in the hands of a secular 
body. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 30, after the word “ charities,” 
to insert the words “or to the disposal of any | 
moneys collected in any place of worship.”— | 


Cir. Stanley Leighton.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
hardly understand how money collected 
in a church could be other than an affair 


of the chureh. The rubrie which 
governed the disposition of moneys 
|given at offertories, provided — that 
the money’ collected should be 


disposed of for such pious and charitable 
uses as the clergy and Churchwardens 
should appoint, and, in case they dis- 
agreed, as the Ordinary should direct, 
It certainly would appear that a collec- 
tion made in the course of Divine Ser- 
vice in a church by the officers of the 
church to be disposed of exclusively by 
the officers of the church, the final dis- 
position resting with the Bishop, must be 
an affair of the church. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he wished to 
move to leave out from the word “ Over- 
seers ” to the end of Sub-section (b), and 
to insert— 

“ Provided that nothing in this section shall 

affect or prejudice the obligations of the 
Churchwardens with respect to closed church- 
yards.” 
His excuse for mentioning 
churchyards exclusively was that that 
was the phrase used in the sub-section 
which said— 

“But inclusive of the obligations of the 
Churchwardens with respect to closed church 
yards,” 

The purport of the words in the sub- 
section was that the duties of the Over- 
seers in respect of these closed ehurch- 
yards were to be transferred to the 
Parish Council. Those words he now 
moved to leave out in order to substitute 
the words in his Amendment. This was 
a matter on which he could assure the 
Committee his brother Churchmen in 
the parishes felt deeply and keenly. He 
had been especially requested by them 
to press this matter on the consideration 
of the House, They had already heard 
to their great satisfaction that the 
churehyards which were contiguous to 
and surrounded the churches were to con- 
tinue the property of the church, and 
remain under the officer of the church. 
But there remained a question regarding 
those closed churchyards which lay at 
some little distance and were separate 
from the precinets and neighbourhood of 


* closed ” 
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the chureh. It 
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was to those that his 
Amendment referred. He need not re- 
mind the Committee of the sacred as- 
sociations which in the minds of Church- 
men surrounded the churchyards and the 
cemeteries where their forefathers and 
the Christian dead reposed. Bui he 
would like to aver in the presence of his 
brother Churchmen that the same associa- 
tions, and the same sentiments, and the 
same ideas clung to the closed chureh- 
yards, and that whatever objection they 
might have to the churchyards proper 
being made over to the Parish Councils 
exactly and identically, fully and com- 
pletely applied to closed churehyards at 
a distance from the church. He knew 
there was a question as to whether any 
of these closed churchyards 
any assistance from the rates. But he 
admitted that if they were to maintain 
their position that the closed churehyards 


should remain under the church or 
church officers they might, perhaps, 


have to surrender all assistance from the 
rates. That assistance was not of very 
great importance. The main point in 
the estimate of Churehmen was that 
these sacred places should be preserved 
to the Church of their fathers, and for 
these strong reasons he begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 31, to leave out from the word 
“ Overseers,” to the end of line 32, and insert 
© Provided that nothing in this section shall 
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‘fences and keep the churchyards in order, 


affect or prejudice the obligations of the Church- | 


warlens with respect to closed churchyards,” 
—(Sir BR. Temple.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think we 
shall be able to arrive at some satisfactory 
solution of this question. I explained to 
the House on the Second Reading that 
this in our view is purely a sanitary and 
fiscal arrangement, and that there is no 
intention to interfere with churehyards, 
whether closed or not. We recognise, 
as the Solicitor General has already. — 
that the freehold of the churebyard i 
vested in the Incumbent, and that - 
control of the churchyard is one of the 
affairs of the Church. But under an Act, 
passed in the 18 & 19 Vict , provision 


was made,where ¢ hurehy asde © were closed, 
that the Charchw ardens should repair the 


Sir R. Temple 


and that, unless there was some other 
fund chargeable, the expense should be 
paid out of the poor rate. Now, the 
principle I venture to submit to the 
House is that where public money is 
used for any public purpose a Public 
Authority should have the control of the 
expenditure. It has been represented by 
the hon. Baronet opposite that there is a 
strong feeling among Churchmen against 
the control of closed churchyards passing 
into the hands of the Parish Councils, 
and that there would be a disposition on 
the part of Churchmen to give up all 
claim upon the poor rates if that point 
were not pressed. Two Amendments 
stand upon the Paper in the name of the 


received | hon. Member for the Eastern Division of 


Somersetshire upon this point, which I 
am prepared to accept with a slight 
modification so as to make the clause read 
thus :— 

“Upon the Parish Council of a rural parish 
coming into office there shall be transferred to 
that Council (b) the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the Churchwardens of the parish, 
except so far as they relate to the affairs of the 
Church, or to ecclesiastical charities, or are 
powers and duties of Overseers, but inclusive of 
the obligations of the Churchwardens with 
respect to maintaining and repairing closed 
churchyards wherever the expenses of such 
maintenance and repair are repayable, after the 
passing of the Act, out of the poor rate.” 

In that case, all that we should transfer 
to the Parish Council would be the 
powers, duties, and liabilities with 
respect to the maintenance and repair of 
closed churehyards where the expenses 
of such maintenance and repair are 
claimed to be repaid out of the poor rates. 
With regard to the doubt and distrust 
that have been entertained by hon. Mem- 


_ bers opposite as to the probable action of 


the Parish Councils of our rural parishes 
in this matter, I can only say that in my 
view the Parish Councils will be as 
proud of their churechyards as any 
Churchman can be, and that they will 
take an equal interest in their main- 
tenance and repair. As I say, where 
public money is spent upon the main- 
tenance and repair of these closed 
churehyards, they ought to be under the 
control of a Public Body; but that, 
where no demand is made in that respect 
upon public funds, the Churchwardens 
should have the right to maintain and 
repair such places out of any funds 
which they may legally devote to that 
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purpose. That is my answer to all the 
Amendments on the Paper. After the 
best consideration we have been able to 
give to the matter, we think that the 
most satisfactory Amendments are those 
of the hon. Member for Somersetshire. 
Those, with some modification, we ure 
prepared to accept. 

Sim M. HICKS-BEACH said, they 


were all much gratified at hearing the 
announcement of the right hon. Gentle- 


man, which was calculated to bring | 


about a satisfactory settlement of a 
vexed and difficult question. There 
might be cases in which, for some time 
after the passing of the Act, the 
expenses would be paid out of the poor 
rate. Some arrangement should be made 
whereby the Church officials could re- 
tain possession of the closed churchyards, 
even though the expense of their main- 
tenance had been borne by the poor 
rate for some time after the passing of 
the Act. 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, he apprehended 


that, under the Amendments of the hon. | 


Member for the Eastern Division of 


Somersetshire, any person who desired | 
that the power of the*Churchwardens | 


over closed churehyards should be 
restored, and that the Parish Councils 
should be deprived of control over them, 
could carry out his object by providing a 
fund that would be legally chargeable for 
the maintenance and repair. But it 
would not be providing a fund that 
would be legally chargeable to say—* I 
will pay for the repair and maintenance 
this year.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, they must 
all acknowledge the conciliatory spirit 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had approached this subject, but 
there was a point referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) which he | 


thought deserved consideration. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman be able to 
make a slight alteration in the words 
he proposed to take from the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire by converting “ repayable” into 
“repaid” ? If that were done the matter 
would be clear, and persons who were 
interested in the churchyards and who 
might desire to take on themselves the 
expense of their maintenance could do so 
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| without interfering with their manage- 
| ment, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that might 
| postpone the operation until the money 
was paid. Everyone should kuow who 
was to undertake the repair and main- 
tenance. ‘The Churechwardens would 
| know that if the expense did not fall 
| upon the poor rate they could undertake 
the repair and maintenance if they 
thought proper. If they did not under- 
take the duty, they would know that the 
management of the churchyards would 
fall upon the Parish Council. ‘There was 
something to be said in favour of the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Wigan, who proposed to add 
after “ churchyards ” the words “ under 
|* The Burial Act, 1855.2" The Govern- 
ment, however, had considered the 
matter carefully according to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire, and if, on Report, it was thought 
| desirable to further amend the section, 
| Amendments could be proposed. In ae- 
cepting Amendments it was necessary to 
guard against undesirable results. He 
| was not strong at extemporising Amend- 
ments on the floor of the House. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, it might 
be advantageous to use the word 
“paid” in place of “repaid” as 
proposed. The hon. Member for 


Islington, who was a Churchwarden, 
had recently been concerned in a 
case which he (Sir R. Webster) had 
argued in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
\in which it was held that “repaid” 
meant “ provide a sum to pay.” That 
decision still stood. The word “ paid ” 
would be satisfactory to hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said, 
he was glad the principle was accepted 
that control and expenditure should go 


together. The present state of the law 
was most anomalous, Churchwardens 


| being able to incur heavy liabilities and 
to call upon the ratepayers to discharge 
them. Most extravagant charges had been 
paid in some cases by the ratepayers. He 
understood that, in future, whenever the 
parish had to pay it would have a voice 
in the expenditure. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he would 


withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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On Motion of Mr. Hosnovusg, the 
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TueCHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 


following Amendments were agreed to :— , ment is out of Order. 


In page 4, line 32, after “ respect to,” to in- 
sert * maintaining and repairing.” 


churchyards the expenses of such maintenance 
and repair are repayable out of the poor rate.” 


On Motion of Sir F. S. PowE tL, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 4, line 32, after “‘churchyards,”’ in- 
sert “ under ‘ The Burial Act, 1855,’ ”’ 


*Mr. KIMBER, who had the following 
Amendment on the Paper :-— 

In page 4, line 32, at end, insert * but nothing 
in this Act contained shall prevent the use and 
appropriation by the incumbent and church- 
wardens of such churchyard, or any part or 
parts thereof, from time to time for the repair, 
enlargement, or re-coustruction of the church, 
or parsonage, or schools, or the erection of 
further buildings for the service of the church, 
or for better access to such church or other 
buildings aforesaid, or for any other purposes 
of the church,” 


wished before moving it toask the Solicitor 


General in whom the legal estate of | 


closed churchyards would vest, even 
supposing that the expense of mainte- 
nance and repair was undertaken by the 
Parish Council? ‘The clause must be 
read in conjunction with Clause 5, which 
said in Sub-section (¢)— 


Mr. BOUSFIELD: What is the 


objection to it ? 
After last Amendment to add, “In closed | 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to transfer these powers in 
an altered form, which is out of Order. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he did not 


propose to transfer the powers in an 


altered form, but in a restricted form. If 


necessary, he could alter the Amend- 
ment and propose to transfer the powers 


|as they stood at present. 


“The legal interest in all property vested | 


either in the Overseers or in the Churchwardens 
and Overseers of a rural parish, other than 
property connected with the affairs of the 
Church, shall, if there be a Parish Council, vest 
in that Council, subject to all trusts and 
liabilities affecting the same, and all persons 
concerned shal! make or concur in making such 


transfers, if any, as are requisite for giving | 


effect to this enactment.” 

There were many disused churchyards 
which, although they might not be 
available for burials, might be used for 
extending the parish church. 

*Sirn J. RIGBY said, the legal estate 
of the closed churchyard would, no 
doubt, vest in the Incumbent. He would 
point out that the Disused Burial Ground 
Act would prevent building on a closed 
ehurchyard. The Legislature had seen 
fit to preserve closed burial grounds 
against encroachment by building. 

Mr. WHARTON said that, after the 
generous concession of the President of 
the Local Government Board, he did not 
propose to move the Amendment in his 
name, which was on all-fours with that 
portion of the Irish Church Act which 
gave to the Church authorities the closed 
ehurehyards adjoining the churches. 


Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber would be in Order if he did that. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he would 
propose the Amendment in the following 
form :— 

To insert, at the end of line 32, “ The powers 
and duties given to and imposed upon the 
Churchwardens and Overseers of the poor by 
the statutes of the forty-third year of Elizabeth, 
chapter two, section one, the fifty-ninth year of 
George the Third, chapter twelve, section 
twelve, and the first and second years of 
William the Fourth, chapter forty-two, in 
whomsoever such powers and duties may now 
be vested.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I should like 
to raise another point of Order. The 
hon. Member proposes to transfer powers 
and duties given to Churchwardens and 
Overseers by a series of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, although those powers have been 
transferred to Boards of Guardians. 
There are no such powers as are now 
mentioned in the Churehwardens and 
Overseers. Whatever powers they had 
have been transferred under the Poor 
Law Act for the benefit of Guardians. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD remarked, that the 
Poor Law Act mentioned only the powers 
conferred by the 59th of George III. and 
the Ist & 2nd of William IV. As far 
as he could find, the Act did not transfer 
the powers and duties imposed upon 
Churehwardens and Overseers by the 
43rd of Elizabeth. The point, however, 


' was met by the phrase he had inserted— 


“Tn whomsoever such powers and duties may 

now be vested.” 
If they were vested in the Guardians he 
proposed to transfer them from the 
Guardians ; and if they were vested in 
the Churchwardens and Overseers, to 
transfer them from them. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The President 
of the Local Government Board is quite 
right in saying that with regard to the 
59th of George IIT. and the 1 & 2 William 
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IV. these powers were transferred to | 
Boards of Guardians, and I must, there- | 
fore, call the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that all that 
remains of the Amendment relates to the 
powers and duties conferred on the. 
Overseers and Churchwardens by the 
Statute of Elizabeth. | 

Mr. BOUSFIELD understood it had | 
not been ruled out of Order to propose | 
to transfer the power vested in Boards of 
Guardians. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That part of the | 
proposal is out of Order on this clause, | 
and must come up, if at all, on the other 
part of the Bill. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, ! 
that the powers imposed upon the 
Churehwardens and Overseers under the | 
Act of 43 Elizabeth were transferred | 
from them to the Guardians by the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834, Section 21. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is con- 
clusive. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man cannot move the Amendment on 
this clause. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD submitted that 
the matter did not rest upon the mere | 
ipse dixit of the hon. and learned Mem- | 
ber (Mr. Dodd). He ¢Mr. Bousfield) | 
had looked into the matter, and had come 
to the conclusion that there had been 
no express transfer of the powers con- | 
ferred by the Act of Elizabeth. The | 
question he wished to raise was, whether | 
Parish Councils should be enabled to | 
deal in their own districts with the relief 
of those persons who were not able- | 
bodied ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must again 
remind the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that the best conclusion I have been 
able to come to is, that these powers 
have been transferred to the Boards of 
Guardians, and, therefore, the Amend- 
ment cannot be made on this clause. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS pointed | 
out that the Statute of William IV. was not | 
one dealing with the relief of the poor, | 
but one for the relief of industrious cot- 
tagers or journeymen, and that it em- 
powered the Vestry to give such persons 
what were really allotments of a quarter 
or half an acre. 

THe CHAIRMAN: All I rule at 
present is, that the Amendment cannot be 
moved on this clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): May I ask you, Mr. Mellor, 
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if you rule that nothing dealing with the 
powers of Boards of Guardians can come 
on on this clause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No; that is not 
my ruling. My ruling is that the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Gen- 


| tleman cannot be moved now. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD: May I point out 
that—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, 
The matter is now settled. 

On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow rer, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


order ! 


In page 4, line 35, leave out * by them,” and 
insert “ or objections.” 

In page 5, line 1, after “ holding,” insert “ or 
management.” 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
moved, in page 5, line 1, to leave out 
“parish property or.” He said, his in- 
tention was subsequently to move the 
insertion after “of,” in the third line, of 


\the words “any property which is used 


solely for the purpose of any power, 
duty, or liability transferred to the Parish 
Council under this Act, or of.” He 
pointed out that the expression “ parish 
property ” was very vague, and said that 
it included a large amount of ecclesias- 
tical property, and that there was no 
definition of parish property in the 
Bill. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 1, to leave out the words 
“parish property or.” — (Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
quite willing, if the hon. Member thought 
it necessary, to include in the clause the 
words— 

“not being property relating to the affairs 
of the Church, or held as an ecclesiastical 
charity.” 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he would, in that case, withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER then moved 
the insertion of the words he had men- 
tioned. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 1, after “property,” to insert 
the words “ not being property relating to the 
affairs of the Church, or held as ecclesias- 


tical charity." —(Mr. 1, 1. Fowle~.) 
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Question proposed, “That those 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he did not quite see how 
property could relate to “ affairs.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: These are 
words which have been used over and 
over again. We propose to repeat the 
words which the hon. Member will see 
in this very clause. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That is 
no answer to me, 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON suggested that 
it would be desirable to allow -the sub- 
section to finish with the words of the 
Amendment. “ Parish property ” would, 
he believed, cover village greens, allot- 
ments, recreation grounds, gardens, or 
any other property belonging to the 
parish. He did not think it was neces- 
sary to limit the whole scope of the sub- 
section by the words * for the benefit of 
the poor,” because there was a good deal 
of parish property held not for the bene- 
fit of the poor but upon trusts beneticial 
to the parish generally. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS pointed 
out that there were a large number of 
field gardens allotted under the Commons 
Acts, which would come under none of 
the designations mentioned in the sub- 
section, Were they intended to be put 
into the hands of the Parish Couneil 7 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in reply, recited 
the sub-section as it would read as 
amended. 

*Sirn J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that in his part of the country 
many allotments were held by small 
tradespeople, who could not, however, be 
called “poor.” He thought the word 
should be “ inhabitants.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman or the Solicitor 
General would tell them what was meant 
by the term “ poor”? He took it that a 
great part of the powers conferred by 
this clause related to persons who by no 
means were placed in the category of 
what was generally known as “ the poor.” 
He thought that if these powers con- 
ferred by this clause were confined to 
what was generally known as “the poor” 
a great many of the duties would remain 
undischarged. 

Mr. DODD suggested that the right 
hon. Gentleman should put in the words 
“for the benefit of ‘the inhabitants or 


the’ poor.” 
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*Sirn C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the case would be 
met by omitting the word “ otherwise.” 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, 8.) 
thought they ought to leave out the 
words “for the benefit of the poor,” 
because all the inhabitants might enjoy 
the village green, and other things. 
Moreover, in his part of the country 
many of the inhabitants had allotments 
who would not be classed amongst the 
poor to whom his hon. Friend referred. 
He thought they ought to omit the words 
“for the benetit of the poor,” and he 
would move that they be omitted. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Amend- 
ment before the Committee must first be 
disposed of, 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 5, line 2, before the word allot 
ments,” to insert the word * of,” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 5, line 2, after the word “* allot- 
ments,” to insert the word * whether.” 


Amendment agreed to, 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON, who had the 
following Amendment on the Paper—in 
page 5, line 2, to leave out “allotments 
for”’—said, he did not propose to move the 
Amendment, but merely to make this 
observation: that, as a general term 
whick covered all descriptions of pro- 
perty was used, he did not see why 
special property should be particularly 
mentioned, 

*Sirn C. W. DILKE said, the hon. 
Member’s Amendment came before the 
word “whether,” and therefore, having 
been passed, it could not be moved. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he thought 
he ought to move the omission of the 
words “for the benefit of the poor.” 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he had an 
Amendment that came before that, and he 
proposed to move to leave out the word 
* otherwise.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 2, to leave out the word 
“ otherwise.”—(Sir C. W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘otherwise’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER thought it would 
be rather dangerous to leave out that word, 
as they wanted to cover all these allot- 
ments and recreation grounds, and there- 
fore he would rather keep the word in. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, it was really 
a question of drafting ; and though he 
would not press his opinion against that 
of the draftsman, he would point out that 
it widened rather than narrowed the sub- 
section to leave out that word. 

Mr. COURTNEY, (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, that keeping in the word 
“ otherwise” restricted the meaning of 
the previous words. The allotments and 
recreation grounds must be allotments 
and recreation grounds for the benefit of 
the poor, and striking out the word 
“ otherwise ” would enlarge the scope of 
the sub-section. 

Mr. PERKS (Lincolushire, Louth) 
said, it appeared to him the words “ or 
otherwise” were in the wrong place, and 
he would suggest that they should be 
tacked on at the end of the clause. 

Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out that 
in that way the words would have no 
meaning whatever. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID moved to leave 
out the words “for the benefit of the 
poor,” and insert “ inhabitants.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 3, to leave out the words 
* for the benefit of the poor,’ and insert the 
word “inhabitants,”"—(Sir J. Goldsmid.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
* poor’ stand part of the Clause.” 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he had been 
asked for an explanation of the word 
“poor.” It had certainly been used in 
many Acts concerning the industrious 
who were not rich. 

“The poor industrious people who are not 
being relieved out of the rates,” 
and “ poor” there meant they were not 
very well off. If hon. Members would 
consider, that was no doubt what they 
meant themselves when they talked of the 
poor; if they meant anything different they 
meant something he did not understand. 
There were several Acts in which the 
word was used. For instance, the 
1 & 2 William IV. ¢ 42— 

“Where there may be enclosed any part of 
the common, and improvements for the use and 
benefit of the parish, and the poor persons 
within the parish or like parts of it, to any 
poor and industrious inhabitants.” 
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That was one of the cases in which they 
wanted to give the management to the 
Parish Council. Take another case. 
The General Enclosure Acts provided 
for enclosures for the purposes of exercise 
and recreation. He doubted whether 
that would be called parish property, but 
the management of it ought to be in the 
Parish Council. Under the same Act, 
and a more recent instance of the En- 
closure Acts— 

“ Allotments may be made to Churchwardens 


and Overseers for recreation grounds and for 
field gardens for the labouring poor.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will accept 


the word “ inhabitants.” 


Sir J. GOLDSMID was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to accept 
the Amendment, but he wished to say 
he entirely disagreed with the extraor- 
dinary definition they had just heard 
from the Solicitor General. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman quite 
realised what he had accepted, because 
the result would be that if there hap- 
pened to be land specially held for the 
benefit of the poor, the management 
would not be wholly transferred. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) 
gested that all would be met if they left 
out the word “ poor” and said, 


ro 
suge 


“For the benefit of all or any of the in- 
habitants.” 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War 
wick, Stratford) said, he knew certain 
cases in his own neighbourhood where 
the object of the hon. Member would be 
defeated by accepting the word “ in 
habitants.” In his neighbourhood there 
were certain lands which belonged to the 
poor; they were not suitable for their 
purposes, and, therefore, the lands were 
let to other persons, and the money 
thet came in from them was invested in 
coal for the benefit of the poor during the 
winter months. If the word “ inhabi- 
tants” were used anyone might come 
forward and claim to have the enjoyment 
of that benefaction of coal. He could 
not help thinking that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own words “for the benefit 
of the poor” were better than any that 
could be substituted. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID thought that 
could hardly be so, as the inhabitants 
meant all or some of them, and the poor 
were inhabitants as well as those better 
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off. If the charity was left to any par- 
ticular section, the Parish Authorities 
must administer that for the benefit of 
those for whom it was left. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 
appeared to him to be rather hard on the 
Solicitor General, after the explanation 
they had just listened to and the extreme 
appropriateness of the words, that the 
right hon. Gentleman should get up 
without a moment’s hesitation and pro- 
pose to accept the proposal that “ inhabi- 
should be inserted. If they made 
the benefit of the inhabitants a 
result would be arrived at which hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House never contemplated. If they put 
in “for the benefit of the inhahitants,” 
amongst others who would be benefited 
by the Act would be the squire and the 
parson. If they lived in the parish, they 
were inhabitants of the parish, and to say 
that this property was to be held in any 
sense for their benefit seemed to fly in 
the face of the whole object of the Bill. 
But, besides that, he had a_ greater 
difficulty on the definition of the Solicitor 
General. Who were the poor? In the 
sense in which that was used, the 
Solicitor General said they were any 
people who were industrious and who 
were not rich. Here, again, they arrived 
at the very persons they wished to ex- 
clude. They knew that, generally speak- 
ing, those who were industrious were not 
rich ; but they arrived again at the parson, 
a person very industrious, and “ passing 
rich on forty pounds a year.” Neither 
of the words were fit for the purpose, 
and he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had better re-consider the whole sub- 
section. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) asked why they should have 
in any words after the word “gardens” ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the remarks 
of the Solicitor General were made in 
answer to an hon. Gentleman opposite 
who asked for a definition of the word 
“poor.” They considered the word 
“poor,” in the first instance, the better 
word ; it was objected to by Members 
on both sides of the House, and as pos- 
sibly there were allotments and gardens 
that were held not exclusively for the 
benefit of the poor, they thought they 
ought to have a wider definition, and he 
therefore proposed to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for St. Pancras 


Sir J. Goldsmid 


tants ” 
it for 
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(Sir J. Goldsmid). “ Inhabitants” would 
include both poor and rich ; therefore, he 
did not propose to re-consider the point, 
but should vote for the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE asked, if it was 
intended only to include the word * inha- 
bitants,” as he thought it should be 
“inhabitants or any class thereof.” 


Question, “That the word ‘poor’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘inhabitants’ be there inserted.” 

Sr R. WEBSTER said, he thought 
the point taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man below the Gangway (Sir C. W. 
Dilke) deserved consideration, as he 
thought that the words “or any other 
class thereof ” ought to be introduced. 

Sir C. W. DILKE moved the addition 
of those words. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add to the last Amendment the words 
“or any other class thereof.”—(Sir C. W. Dilke.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, before any 
Amendment was moved to the sub- 
section (d) he would like to put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it would 
not be more convenient—after the ex pres- 
sion to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had already given utterance, and in ac- 
cordance with the ruling the Chairman 
had laid down in connection with other 
Amendments—for this sub-section to be 
reserved for Part II. of the Bill, where 
it would certainly be more appropriate ? 
This sub-section distinctly took away 
the power now exercised by Boards of 
Guardians. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe), on a point of Order, asked 
what the question was before the Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman is moving to leave 
out the sub-section. 

CommanpDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he had an Amendment 
before that. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought that his 
came before that of the hon. Gentleman’s 
as a matter of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: As a matter of 
Order, the hon. and gallant Gentleman is 
entitled to precedence. 
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CommanpeR BETHELL thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be sur- 
prised that his Amendment was upon 
the question of the Sanitary Authority ; 
it could hardly be expected that a Bill of 
this nature could pass through the House 
without some attempt being made to deal 
with the vexed question of the sanitary 
powers exercised throughout the country. 
The Amendment he had placed on the 
Paper must be read in conjunction with 
the new clause he had placed on the 
latter part of the Papers. That clause, 
however, was not in the hands of hon. 
Members at present, as only a portion of 
the Papers were printed ; and he would, 
therefore, state generally what the sub- 
stance of the clause was. The Amend- 
ment proposed to transfer the sanitary 
powers in respect of all matters for 
which a rural parish might be a contribu- 
tory place from the present Sanitary Au- 
thority to the new Parish Council or 
parish meeting. Then, to meet certain 
objections, he proposed his new clause, 
that all the general powers, duties, and 
responsibilities now exercised by Boards 
of Guardians should be transferred to the 
County Council. And then, again, to 


a 
4 


meet a further objection to which he 


have to allude, 
the ultimate 
vent retrogression 
should rest in the County Council. 
He would remind the Committee that 
both the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Seeretary of that 
Board, within the limits of this very 
Debate, had themselves declared that 
the sanitary powers as exercised by 
the existing Sanitary Authority were 
unsatisfactory and had failed, and _ it 
was not only the right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen who had said so, he had 
frequently amongst his own friends 
heard the same declaration made that 
unfortunately the existing Sanitary 
Authorities had broken down. He did 
not personally pledge himself to any 
opinion on this subject, but he moved 
his Amendment because he felt, whether 
these existing Sanitary Authorities had 
broken down or not, there was little 
doubt they would not get a sanitary 
administration that was at once effective 
and economical unless they had placed 
the power in the first instance in the 
hands of those persons who were chiefly 
concerned, that was to say, in the hands 
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should 
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he proposed 
power to pre- 
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of the parish voter. He should say that 
prima facie, every consideration was in 
favour of his Amendment. The Amend- 
ment proposed, in the first instance, that 
the people of the parish should them- 
selves have the power of taking a decision 
on sanitary matters, and in order to 
prevent retrogression in sanitary matters, 
he proposed that the ultimate powers of 
promoting the general sanitation of the 
parish should reside in the County 
Council. What objection, he would ask, 
could there be to the transfer of power 
from the present District Authority to 
the Parish Authority? The system 
they were introducing, “ One Man One 
Vote,” and so on, would have the effect 
of so altering the Local Authorities that 
that which they had done badly in the 
past would be done well in the future, 
He would now look at the two main 
objections that were always taken by 
sanitary reformers to the reducing the 
aren over which sanitary powers were 
exercised. The of expense 
was the greatest objection urged to the 
narrowing of the area, yet the question 
of expense had no real existence. Every 
sanitary work now undertaken ina parish 
or village was paid for by that parish 
or village just as much as if the power 
were transferred to the Parish Couneil. 
There could be no doubt whatever there 
was no saving of expense to any parish 
or village under the existing system, 
because whatever was done had to be 
paid for by those for whom the work 
was done. It was true there was certain 
expenditure in connection with the 
medical officer and two or three officials, 
but there was no conceivable reason that 
he could see why the expense of these 
officers and the operation of the Acts 
should not be charged on the County 
Council. The second objection upon 
which sanitary reformers laid stress was 
that by narrowing the area for sanitary 
work the existing system, imperfect as 
it was, would retrogress, the people in 
the villages would allow it to fall back. 
Whether that were true or not he could 
not say, and he did not think any one 
else could say, but he put it to the Com- 
mittee that the most likely way of getting 
their villages satisfactorily looked after 
would be by invoking the aid of the 
people themselves. Why did they sup- 
pose they were more likely to get an 
interest taken in the work by men foreign 
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to the locality than by the people who 
dwelt within it? That was an argu- 
ment he believed that was entirely with- 
out foundation. He admitted it would 
be most unfortunate if the sanitary work, 
imperfect as it was, should be allowed 
to go back, and by the clause he had 
placed on the Paper he proposed to give the 
ultimate power for carrying out sanitary 
work intothe hands of the County Council. 
He was aware that his Amendment was 
not favoured largely by the Committee. 
He knew that his hon. Friends did not 
eare much about this Amendment ; but 
he would not have thought that the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen who associated with him, would 
object to placing this most important 
power that could be exercised in the 
hands of the Parish Councils. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I am 
very sorry the hon. Member has intro- 
duced my name, for I am very strongly 
in favour of the views he is now express- 
ing. 

Commanver BETHELL said, he 
apologised for referring to the hon, Gen- 
tleman. <A laugh which came from the 
hon. Gentleman, when he had referred 
to the attitude of his hon. Friends with 
regard to this Amendment, struck him as 
not being a sympathetic laugh ; but he 
was now glad to welcome the hon. Gen- 
tleman as an ally in the Debate, and was 
sure he could also count on assistance 
from hon. Gentlemen who were associated 
with the hon. Member for Sunderland. 
In his judgment, the Bill did very little 
in the way of simplifying local govern- 
ment. It seemed to him that in the 
improvement of local government their 
energies should be directed towards sim- 
plifying the bodies which administered 
local affairs. He was persuaded, from 
his experience of the country, that if 
they wanted to get a real interest taken 
in those locally and popularly Elected 
Bodies they should place upon them large 
responsibilities and considerable powers. 
The Committee should remember that 
the administrative powers in a county 
were not very large, and if they were to 
split those powers up amongst these 
bodits, it was obvious that each body had 
its powers so emaciated that it would be 
difficult to induce any keen interest in 
these bodies on the-part of the people. 
He beseeched the Liberal Ministry not 
to be afraid of entrusting large powers 
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of self-government to the people. It was 
very mournful to find within the four 
corners of the Bill so much unfortunate 
distrust of the Parish Authorities. He 
was certain that they could not make a 
better reform—a reform which would 
more evoke the assistance and sympathy 
of the people than if they were to divide 
these powers and responsibilities between 
as few Boards or Authorities as possible. 
He did not believe there was any earthly 
good or use in the constitution of the 
proposed District Councils. He believed 
the ouly effect of them would be to 
hamper and interfere with the powers 
and responsibilities of the other two 
great bodies—the County Councils and 
the Parish Councils. Though he could 
not rely on getting a very great deal of 
support for his Amendment, he thought 
it his duty to lay his views on the subject 
hefore the Committee. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 3, after the word ~ poor.” to in- 
sert the following sub-sections :— “(d) The 
powers, duties, and liabilities of the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority in respect of all matters for 
which a rural parish may be a contributory 
place ; (ec) The appointment of Inspectors of 
Nuisances.” —(Commander Bethell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those sub- 
sections be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I appreciate 
the 
Gentleman to place this Amendment on 


motive which induced the hon. 
the Paper, and I am prepared to say that 
a great deal may be urged in support of 
the view he entertains. But it means a 
reconstruction of our sanitary system ; 
an extension of the powers of the County 
Council ; the creation of Parish Councils 
with very different responsibilities, and 
much larger powers of expenditure than 
I, for one, am prepared to confer on them, 
At the present time the Rural Sanitary 
Authority is the authority responsible for 
all sanitary matters in the district over 
which they exercise their powers. I do 
not understand the hon. Gentleman to 
say that he desires to have two con- 
current Sanitary Authorities in the dis- 
trict. His Amendment, therefore, means 
the disestablishment of the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority and the transfer of their 
powers to the Parish Council. My 
foundation objection to the Amendment 
is that it would completely alter the con- 
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struction of this Bill. Another objection 
is that these sanitary districts must be of 
a wide area in order to make the sanitary 
work effective. [Commander BETHELL : 
Why ?] Surely it is obvious. Take the 
staff to begin with. You cannot carry 
out sanitary work without an engineering 
staff, a surveying staff, a Medical Officer 
of Health, and an Inspector of Nuisances. 
The hon. Gentleman says that all this 
might be left to the County Council. 
But that would throw the burden on the 
County Council of having to superintend 
the sanitary work of the county, which 
they cannot be asked to bear. 
ComMaANvbEeR BETHELL: I am sorry 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
but that is not my scheme. It is on the 


Paper. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: And I say 
that the Parish Council has not the 


means and has not the staff by which it 
can discharge these sanitary powers. 
Then there is another consideration. In 
Clauses 14 and 15 we provide that a 
District Council may delegate to a Parish 
Council any power which may be dele- 
gated to a parochial committee under the 
Public Health Act, and we provide means 
for dealing with the e¥il of which the 
hon. Gentleman complains. The Rural 
Sanitary Authority, I say deliberately 
and advisedly, have not done their duty. 
We want to make them do their duty. 
We propose to reconstruct them in the 
District Council ; we propose to bring to 
bear on them new responsibilities and 
new constituencies; we propose by 
Clause 15 that where a Parish Council 
thinks a District Council has not done its 
sanitary work well they can appeal to 
the County Council, and we then give to 
the County Council the power to dis- 
charge these duties. We cannot, I say, 
accept a reconstruction of our Bill. This 
is a great experiment. I believe it will 
be a successful experiment. We are 
creating a new authority altogether, for 
which there is no exact parallel, at least 
at present, in our municipal organisation. 
We wish to extend to those localities 
many of the advantages of our Municipal 
Institutions. Let us, then, proceed 
slowly in this matter. When the Parish 
Councils have acquired and deserved the 
confidence not only of their constituents 
but of the nation at large, when they 
have shown themselves fitted to discharge 
their duties, as I am sure they will, Par- 
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liament will rapidly extend to them 
further powers. But if we at present 
attempt to overweight these bodies 
with powers the thing will break 
down, and what otherwise would be 
a success will prove «a failure. I 
want to proceed slowly and cautiously in 
this matter. I willingly accepted restric- 
tions on the expenditure of these bodies, 
but these would go by the board at once 
if the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 


were accepted, for it involves large 
rating powers. Under those cireum- 


stances, while I appreciate the inten- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman, and 
recognise him as «a reformer in sanitary 
matters, and while I do not deny that 
some day the scheme which he has fore- 
shadowed may be carried out effectively, 


Ido not think it would be wise at the 
present time to entertain such a pro- 
posal. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 


Derby) said, he was in entire agreement 
with the conclusion to which the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had come with regard to this Amendment, 
though he was not sure that he was in 
much accord with the reasons which had 
brought the right hon. Gentleman to 
that conclusion. He believed his hon. 
Friend the Member for Holderness would 
not secure by the adoption of his Amend- 
ment that improvement in local sanitary 
administration which he desired. There 
could be no doubt that there was a very 
large field for reform in the administra- 
tion of sanitary work generally in the 
rural districts. One great difficulty in 
the way of that reform was undoubtedly 
the present system of administration, 
Another and a more serious difficulty, 
and one less likely to be got rid of by 
the Amendment, was the difficulty of 
providing the means for doing the neces- 
sary sanitary work, because the districts 
in which the sanitary condition of things 
was worst were districts in which the 
decrease in the value of property was 
felt with greater severity, and in such 
districts it was manifestly more difficult 
to find the means of carrying out the 
necessary reforms. His hon. Friend had 
suggested that if his Amendmenf were 
adopted these reforms would be effected. 
With that hedid not agree. He believed 
the three main reasons why sanitary 
udministration in the rural districts had 
been so inefficient were because the 
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Sanitary Authorities had never yet been 
able, first, to command the whole time 
of their officers, and those who served 
them; second, to secure men of the 
necessary ability and capacity ; and third, 
to obtain the services of men completely 
independent, and therefore able to do 
the work with a sole regard for the public 
health. He thought these difficulties 
would be accentuated if they still further 
confined the area of the sanitary districts 
as his hon. Friend proposed. He shared 
in the general opinion that it might have 


‘been possible to reform our local admini- 


stration without requiring authority, like 
the District Council, between the County 
Council and the Parish Council. But it 
was quite clear now that they could not 
engraft anything of that kind on the 
existing Bill. It would mean the recon- 
struction of an entirely new scheme, and 
he would regret that as a deplorable 
result, after all that Parliament had 
already done in regard to the Bill. Com- 
plaints had been made of the length at 


which the Opposition were discussing the , 
Bill. But hon. Gentlemen opposite | 
would admit that many of the provisions | 


of the Bill touched interests to which the 
Conservative Party attached great 
importance, and therefore it was 
not to be wondered at that they had 
dwelt on these points with greater in- 
sistence than hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thought justified. But in these matters 
of public health everyone would admit 
that the discussions had been frank, free, 
and fair, and that the object which ani- 
mated all quarters of the House was to 
make the Bill as perfect and as useful as 
possible. He was not prepared to re- 
commend any recasting of the whole 
scheme of the Bill, for he believed the 
result would be disaster, and therefore he 
was opposed to the Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the Mover of the 
Amendment had declared that its rejec- 
tion would mean a want of trust in the 
Parish Councils. But the same electors 
who elected the District Councils would 
elect the Parish Councils. The hon. 
Gentleman had also stated that the sani- 
tary matters of a parish were the concern 
of that parish only. That was a mis- 
take. The want of proper sanitary 
arrangements in a parish might do great 
damage to the heaith of a whole district. 
If there was one thing in which the 
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communes of France and Switzerland 
broke down it was in their sanitary ad- 
ministration. In Switzerland he was 
brought to see a case in which a small 
commune which had a quarrel with a 
neighbouring commune had cut off the 
pipes which connected the two com- 
munes, with the result that all the filth 
was being discharged on a road sepa- 
rating the two districts, and he had been 
told that that state of things would 
remain until the question of the dispute 
had been settled. But under the pro- 
visions of the Bill the united parishes 
which formed a District Council had the 
power to overcome an obstinate parish in 
the district which declined to put its 
sanitary matters right. It had been well 
said by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Liverpool that the parishes which 
most needed sanitary reform were the 
poor parishes; and as it would indeed 
be a hardship if those sanitary reforms 
were forced on smal! and poor parishes, 
perhaps some provision might be intro- 
duced into the Bill by which the 
richer parishes would help the poorer 
parishes. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, it would be 
well to have a provision in the Bill by 
which the District Councils would be re- 
quired to submit any scheme of sanitary 
reform or of water supply to the parishes 
concerned for consideration before it was 
finally adopted. He believed that very 
satisfactory results would be obtained 
if there were constant communications 
in such matters between the District 
Council and the parishes. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
say, on behalf of himself and his hon. 
Friends, that they were in favour of re- 
stricting the powers of the Parish Council 
in regard to sanitary matters and water 
supply, and entrusting those powers to 
the District Council. 

ComMANDER BETHELL said, he con- 
sidered it a mistake to suppose that sani- 
tary reforms could only be done in large 
areas. That idea was founded entirely 
on theory, and had no experience to back 
it. He believed the only true and 
economical reform would be found in 
placing the management of sanitary 
matters in the hands of the people them- 
selves. He asked leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I hope my 
hon. Friend the Member for St. Pancras 
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will draft an Amendment embodying his 
proposal, which I think very reasonable, 
and put it down for Clause 15. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THe CHAIRMAN ealled upon Mr- 
STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) to move the 
next Amendment standing in his name, 
which was as follows :— 

In page 5, line 7, at end, add,—*(e) The 
powers, duties, and liabilities of Boards of 
Guardians with respect to enforcing school 
attendance.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
rose and said he wanted to make a sug- 
gestion. [Cries of “ Order!” 

*Mr. STRACHEY said he would like, 
first of all, to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the present state of things 
in the counties, 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, rising to a point 
of Order, said he desired to omit the 
whole of Sub-seetion (d), and that 
would come in front of (e). 

Tue CHAIRMAN said 
come first. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that some 
little time back an Amendment was pro- 
posed the effect of which was to take 
from the Guardians certain powers now 
vested in them by statute, and to confer 
these powers upon the Parochial Au- 
thorities. Objection was taken to adopt- 
ing that course on the ground that that 
was not a proper place for dealing with 
any matter affecting the Guardians. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that if the classification was to be 
earrried out this Sub-seection (d), which 
was now before the Committee, ought to 
be postponed until they came to Part II, 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit that that was the case, that 
it was precisely open to the objection 
which was taken to the Amendment 
standing in the name of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Islington. The important question of 
conferring certain statutory powers upon 
the Parish Authorities was postponed, 
with general assent, until Part IT. The 
right hon. Gentleman would see that 
unless his Bill was to be absolutely 
without any parallel in drafting some 
principle must be carried right through, 
and therefore he moved the omission of 
Sub-section (d). 


that would 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (d).—( Mr. J. Lowther.) 
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Question proposed, “That Sub-sec- 
tion (d) stand part of the Clause.” 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) said, he did not 
think that this charge could be fairly 
brought against the Government. When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney proposed to give 
powers to the Parish Council he was 
dealing with the administration of the 


Poor Law; but now what they were 
dealing with was a purely parochial 
matter. It happened that under the Act 


of Will. IV. the Guardians had the 
power given them to sell or exchange 
certain property belonging to the parish, 
and the sale was with the consent of the 
majority of the ratepayers, and with the 
approval of the Local Government Board, 
The proceeds of the sale were to be ap- 
plied to purely parochial purposes. It 
was merely an accidental circumstance 
that the Guardians exercised these 
powers; this had nothing to do with 
the administration of Poor Law relief, and 
nothing to do with what the Govern- 
ment undertook to deal with in Part IT, 
It was a mere accident that the Guar- 
dians had to be mentioned at all ; it was 
purely a parochial question. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the hon. and. learned Gentleman had 
scarcely explained the matter to the 
Committee. He was not now saying 
whether it was desirable or otherwise to 
confer the powers imposed by Parliament 
upon the Guardians upon the Parish 
Authorities instead. That was a matter 
of merits which he did not desire to 
touch. What he desired to touch upon 
was merely the formation of the Bill and 
the drafting of it. He thought the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had scarcely ex- 
plained the position of the Government. 
He said the powers dealt with in the 
43rd Eliz. and 59th Geo. ILI. 


Sir J. RIGBY : That has nothing to 
do with the matter. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had quoted these 
statutes. The statutes were referred to 
in the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Hackuey, and the hon, 
and learned Member said—and he accepted 
his statement as being an authority—that 
every oue of these statutes related solely 
to the administration of the duties of the 
Guardians—to the administration of the 
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Poor Law. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not say that he had read all those 
statutes ; but, at any rate, he had spoken 
with an authority which he (Mr. 
Lowther) would not attempt to gainsay. 
But the point remained, that the powers 
now conferred by the statutes upon the 
Guardians were an hour ago proposed to 
be transferred to the newly-constituted 
Parochial Authorities. They were pre- 
cluded from considering that, and no 
doubt rightly. ‘They were told that the 
place to consider any matter referred to 
the Guardians was in Part LI. of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be 
responsible to posterity for the drafting 
of the Bill. He would now offer no 
further objection, and would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. STRACHEY then moved his 
Amendment. He said, that the present 
state of things in the rural districts as 
regarded school attendance in the majority 
of eases was this—that the Attendance 
Committee of the Board of Guardians 
consisted of eight elected Guardians and 
four ex officio Guardians ; but of late 
years those four had not been able to act, 
under certain decisions of the Law 
Courts, if they acted as Magistrates, 
in school attendance cases. The diffi- 
culty was that there was a small com- 
mittee for a very large area consisting of 
what would be only eight members under 
this Bill. The duties of the present 
Schoo! Attendance Committees were very 
inefticiently carried out, and it was 
objectionable to parents to be summoned 
before Boards of Guardians, whilst great 
hardship was often imposed upon parents 
in having to walk great distances to 
comply with the summonses they re- 
ceived. He thought the Parish Council 
would conduct the business of the School 
Attendance Committee with much less 
friction, and with much more efficiency and 
with much greater satisfaction to the people 
themselves. As an example, the small 
rural School Boards, speaking from his 
own experience as a chairman of one of 
them, they worked admirably, and with- 
out any friction. He denied that his 
proposal was a reactionary one, and 
asserted that, on the contrary, it would 
give the keenest satisfaction to those 
who lived in the rural districts to have 
some control over the school attendance, 
Mr. J. Lowther 
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and some power to look after the in- 
terests of the children. He moved the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Ameudment proposed, 

In page 5, line 7, after the word “ property,” 
to insert the words “ (e) The powers, cluties, 
and liabilities of Boards of Guardians with 
respect to enforcing school attendance.”—(CWVr. 
Strachey.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted, ” 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, he was afraid his hon. 
Friend would anticipate his reply, which 
had been made on more than one subject 
connected with this Bill—namely, that 
to introduce this question into the Bill 
would be to add another weight to the 
burden they had already to bear. He 
was very far from saying that the sug- 
gestion his hon. Friend had made was 
reactionary. He knew of nothing more 
important to bring about in rural parishes 
than an increase in the popular interest 
in education, and in the taking charge of 
the whole question, including the attend 
ance of children at school, but it involved 
considerable — difficulty. There were 
other matters of education belonging to 
the Guardians which ought to be dealt 
with at once—questions relating to in- 
dustrial schools, questions even relating 
to a Bill that he had passed this Session 
relating to the blind and deaf. ‘Then 
there were certain Urban Sanitary 
Authorities which were School Attend- 
ance Authorities which would still re« 
main unprovided for even if this proposal 
were agreéd to. Speaking generally, he 
thought he might say that if the Bill 
was passed as it now stood they might 
fairly hope that popularly-elected Boards 
of Guardians would take a greater in- 
terest than at present in the attendance. 
He might add that whatever their future 
arrangements might be there were 
already provisions in existence which 
popularly-elected Boards of Guardians in 
the future might reasonably take advan- 
tage of—namely, the power of handing 
over a good deal of the work which 
rested in their hands as an Attendance 
Committee to Local Committees. As 
regarded the question of small School 
Boards, he was very glad to hear how 
admirably the system had worked in the 
experience of his hon. Friend, but he was 
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sorry to say he knew of a good many 
small School Boards where the carrying 
out of the school attendance question 
was quite as bad as it was under any 
Attendance Committee. The hon. 
Member would understand the general 
grounds on which the Government were 
unable to accept the Amendment at the 
present time. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he thought the proposal of the hon, 
Member for Somersetshire, so far 
from being reactionary, was eminently 
practical, They should do all they 
could to popularise what was always 
disagreeable — compulsory attendance. 
He did not think the reply of the 
Government eonvincing, because the 
duties that now devolved upon the 
Guardians in respect of industrial schools, 
and institutions for the blind and deaf 
and dumb, did not appertain to parish 
but to district institutions. He was in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, 
the one great reason why he would 
like to see the Amendment accepted 
was, that it was a step towards 
removing all taint of pauperism from 
education. There was also the ques- 
tion of technical edueation, and_ it 
seemed to him that the Parish Council 
would be the very people to undertake 
that in some form or other. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle) said, that there was no 
doubt considerable weight in the point 
which his right hon, Friend had just 
urged—that it was desirable to remove 
all taint of pauperism from any provision 
relating to education ; but, while allow- 
ing full weight to that consideration, he 
thought that the Amendment would 
inflict injury on education in purely 
agricultural districts. He looked for- 
ward with some hope in the future to the 
institution of Parochial Committees, as 
regarded sehool attendance, but to hand 
over these powers to the Parish Council, 
and to take them away from the Boards 
of Guardians, would be simply to destroy 
that which they had already accomplished 
in the direction of securing school attend- 
ance, and, so far from improving it, it 
would be likely to make it worse. He was 
heartily glad that the Government had 
decided to oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 


said, he was sorry that the Government 
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had not seen their way to accepting the 
Amendment. It was quite clear that 
the Parish Council on the spot would be 
hetter able to enforce attendance than 
Boards of Guardians sitting some miles 
away. This was purely a parochial 
matter, and if the Parish Council did not 
do their duty they would merely damage 
themselves, and nobody else. He 
doubted whether the expense would be 


any greater, while a great amount 
of inconvenience would be — saved. 


He trusted the hon. Member would press 
the Amendment to a Division. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE observed, that 
some parishes had a serious grievance at 
the present time in consequence of the 
powers of school attendance being in 
the hands of the Poor Law Union. In the 
vase of a Union with which he was specially 
connected, a Memorial signed by the 
principal people of many of the parishes 
of the Union was presented in favour of 
appointing more attendance officers ; and 
the Guardians of the Union thought it 
right to lay that Memorial on the shelf, 
although the parishes had expressed their 
willingness to pay the extra expenses of 
the attendance officers. Such a state of 
things was most unsatisfactory, and he 
only hoped it would be found when these 
District Boards were made more popular 
and brought into more direct contact with 
the electors, as proposed in this Bill, 
there would be an entire change in the 
administration in this respect. With re- 
gard to the proposal now under discussion 
it would work admirably in the larger 


parishes, but he feared some of the 
smaller parishes would be worse off 
than before. He would suggest to 


the Vice President whether he might 


not do something in regard to a 
parish which wanted better school 


attendance officers, and was willing to 
pay for it, to require the district au- 
thority to appoint officers. That would 
remove some of the grievances which 
at present existed without disturbing 
radically the existing system. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, as they desired to extend 
the powers of the parishioners through- 
out the country, they had some reason 
to complain of the obstruction offered to 
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the Bill by the Government through 
their rejection of manifestly reasonable 
and proper Amendments. Nothing had 


been said which could be taken to be 
against the Amendment. What had 


been said by the Vice President should 
induce hon. Members to vote for, instead 
of against, the Amendment. He said 
it would add another weight to the Bill 
for giving powers to enforce attendance 
atschool. But the weight was in the Bill 
already. If they gave the other powers to 
the Parish Council, why should they not 
give’them this power also’ The right 
hou. Gentleman said that they should 
deal with industrial and other schools 
together. What had those other schools 
to do with the ordinary school ? There 
Was n0 connection whatever ; and he was 
warranted in saying that, when the right 
hon. Gentleman gave that as an argu- 
ment, there was no reason why the 
Amendment should not be adopted. He 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) was shocked to 
hear the late Minister for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) speak against the Amend- 


ment. He must be forgetful of the 
true principles of the ‘Tory Party, 
which were to preserve and enlarge 


the powers of the parishioners. The 
Government brought in a Bill allowing 
parish meetings and Parish Councils, and 
then proceeded, having launched their 
ship, to cut it down. They professed to 
give increased power; but it was now 
found that their object was not to do 
that, but rather to maintain all real 
power in the hands of other and superior 
bodies, especially the Local Government 
Board. He rejoiced to see that even on 
the Liberal side of the House there was 
a love of liberty which induced the 
moving of this Amendment. The pre- 
sent system of trying to secure school 
attendance was, admittedly, most un- 
satisfactory, and the reason of that was 
that the area over which the Boards of 
Guardians exercised supervision was 
too large. They desired to take it from 
the Guardians, and give it into the hands 
of the Parish Councils. It was manifest 
that the areas were far too large for the 
Guardians to control the attendance. They 
met in the towns long distances away from 
places they were supposed to control ; 
and though they had sought to escape 
from the difficulty by appointing com- 
mittees, the members of the committees 
were in the same position as the Guar- 
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dians themselves, being distant from 
places where truancy occurred, and desti- 


tute of local knowledge. So long 
as they left the question to the 


bodies who had charge of it now, this 
would remain, and the only effective way, 
therefore, was to take the Amendment, 
which would give a smaller area, and let 
the Parish Councils look after the 
important matter of school attendance. 
Every man, woman and child would be 
known to the Parish Council, and, unless 
proper reasons were given, there would 
be no excuse for keeping away from 
school. The Councils would have know- 
ledge that the Guardians could not pos- 
sibly possess. ‘They were in the proper 
position, and if there was one matter in 
which the Parish Council should be com- 
petent to judge it was this of the truancy 
of children. ‘These arguments must 
commend the Amendment to the favour- 
able consideration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he was quite certain he 
would not repeat the argument of the 
Vice President. They did wish this 
Bill to pass, and pass rapidly ; they 
also wished to improve it, and they 
hoped that the President of the Local 
Government Board would meet their 
views in a reasonable manner. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he thought the Committee was indebted to 
the hon. Gentleman who had brought 
forward this Amendment, which he (Sir 
A. Rollit) supported in the interest of 
education. He also supported it in the 
interest of the Parish Council, for the 
first condition of its success was that that 
body should have plenty to do. Probably 
no greater obstacle to the success of the 
County Councils had arisen than that 
they had not sufficient or sufficiently im- 
portant employment, and those who 
desired the extension of local government 
could not do it a better service than to 
take care that the work should be worthy 
of the time to be devoted to it. Every 
possible attraction should be offered to 
the best men to take part in the work. 
There could be no greater duty than the 
education of the people of the parish ; 
and believing that this proposal would 
add to the value of the Bill, he did urge 
the Government to accept at least the 
principle of the Amendment. The carry- 
ing of such and similar proposals would 
give both duty and dignity to the 
Parish Councils, and this Amendment 
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would remove one more anomaly in local 
government. The association of the 
administration of the Poor Law with 
education was in itself undesirable, and 
he could quite understand that the large 
area with which the Guardians had to 
deal was an impediment to the discharge 
of their duties with regard to education. 
The Guardians were a most unsuitable 
authority on many grounds, And if the 
work of education was limited to the 
parish there would be better means of 
securing parental sympathy. The ques- 
tion then became parochial ; and educa- 
cation would bead vanced by the sympathy 
of the parents. It had been said that 
this step would be reactionary. 

Mr. ACLAND: Who said that ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman himself said it. 

Mr. ACLAND: I said exactly the 
opposite. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, he at once ac- 
cepted the correction ; but some previous 
speaker made that statement. He urged, on 
the contrary, that the Amendment would 
be progressive and in the right direction. 
He hoped it was not yet too late to hope 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board might see that there was, and 
ought to be, the closest connection be- 
tween the education of a locality and the 
administration of the parish. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President said 
that the matter might involve another 
rate. If there was one subject they must 
regret it was the too frequent references in 
the Debate to the possibility of increased 
expenditure. He was quite aware that 
the resources were limited. In the matter 
of education, however, parsimony was 
not economy ; and he would still urge 
that they ought to entrust the cou- 
trol of education to these local bodies, who 
were most immediately interested in 
them. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there was 
oue remark that fell from the hon. 
Member (Mr. Gibson Bowles) which he 
was glad to hear—that they on the 
otherside desired the Bill to pass,and pass 
rapidly. That statement was very welcome. 
He would, therefore, ask the Committee to 
come to a decision on the question. He 
defied anyone to add stronger reasons 
than had been given on the other side, 
and he did not think that, even if they 
protracted the Debate for another hour, 
anything new could be raised. The Vice 
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President had expressed his sympathy 
with the object of the Amendment, and 
had shown that they could not introduce 
it in the Bill—that it would involve a 
great change, and require additional ma- 
chinery. ‘They had said all they could, 
and he thought that everything had been 
said that was necessary. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he thoroughly agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the course he 
proposed to take as to this Amendment ; 
but he thought that he sometimes forgot 
that Debates on the Bill were not con- 
fined to that House. There was a great 
deal of interest taken outside the House 
in the Bill and in what was going on in 
the House. He would point out also 
that it did not come from this (the Oppo- 
sition) side. It came from the Govern- 
ment side, and speeches had been made 
by hon. Members sitting on both sides. 
He was sure the right hon, Gentleman 
would admit that if the progress of the 
Bill was delayed, and if time was a 
matter of great urgency, the fault was 
not to be laid on them (the Opposition). 
The fault must rest, he would not say on 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, but on 
the Government for having forced upon 
the House of Commons the consideration 
of that vastly important measure in an 
Autumn Session of a very few weeks. A 
Bill like that ought to have the whole 
time of a Session for its consideration. 
He contended that the Amendment was a 
mistake, and that instead of carrying out 
the views of the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton if carried, it would destroy that which 
the hon. Member desired to accomplish. 
The hon. Member was anxious that in 
the small districts of the country a greater 
impetus should be given to education. 
He (Mr. Long) had understood the hon, 
Baronet to say that it would add dignity 
to the Parish Councils, and largely im- 
prove their position if they were charged 
with the duties of the Boards of Guardians 
in reference to school attendance. Had 
the hon. Member considered what those 
duties were ? So far from their adding 
dignity, they would be difficult, invidious, 
and frequently very odious duties. They 
would not be the arbiters of the course of 
education in the parish, but it would 
simply rest with them, through their 
officers, to secure the attendance of 
children at school. The Amendment 
would tend to multiply the officers to be 
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employed by the Parish Councils, and, 
consequently to increase of expenditure. 
He was as strongly in favour as anyone 
could be, either in the House or out of it, 
of an extension of the parochial system 
of government, and of giving to these 
new Parish Councils wisely-considered 
powers ; but he was against, and should 
Oppose at every stage, any attempt to 
force on the parish authority increased 
expenditure and the employment of an 
increased number of officers. Everyone 
who was conversant with the way in 
which this work was done must know 
that there was only one way of securing 
the attendance of children at school, and 
that was by the labours, and the dis- 
charge very often of very disagreeable 
duties, by school attendance officers. 
The work of these officers was _practi- 
eally prying into the daily lives of their 
neighbours, and that was not a proceeding 
which was likely to add much dignity to 
the Council. It was better that the work 
should be left to the larger area of the 
Boards of Guardians. In the parishes 
the districts were small that the 
officers would be brought into daily 
contact with the population, and their 
relations with the population would 
be close that it would be difti- 
cult and, at times, impossible to per- 
form the duties satisfactorily. He should 
oppose the Amendment, and he hoped 
that if a Division were taken a majority 
would decide that these powers should 
not be added to the Parish Councils. 


BETHELL 
agreed with the hon. Member for North 
Islington that it 
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so 


so 


ComMMANDER said, he 
was by bestowing dif- 
ferent duties and greater responsibilities 
on these Councils that those bodies could 
he dignified. He was afraid he could 
not agree with the hon. Member below 
him (Mr. Long) in some of the views he 
took as to the responsibilities of the 
Parish Councils. 


Question put, 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 25 ; 
Noes 153.—( Division List, No. 342.) 
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habitant householders by ‘The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890,’ but without pre- 
juidice to the powers of such householders.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
establish a connecting link between the 
Parish Councils and the machinery con- 
structed under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act of 1890, which he was 
sure the Committee would assent to. 
Under the Act of 1890 representations 
could be made to the Sanitary Authori- 
ties by a certain number of householders 
practically compelling the Act to be put 
in force. The first part of the Amend- 
ment would have the effect of giving the 
Parish Councils that power, and the 
second of reserving the existing power 
of the householders. There was a second 
section of the Amendment as follows :— 
“A Parish Council shall have, in respect of 
the adoption of part three of *The Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, the powers 
conferred upon a Rural Sanitary Authority by 
the first Sub-section of Section 55 of ‘The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
but without prejudice to the powers of the 
District Council. and the same procedure shall 
apply as if the Parish Council were the Rural 
Sanitary Authority.” 
This part of the Amendment would raise 
an important question. He had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would see his way to accept the 
first part; but as to the second, on full 
consideration, it did not seem as effective 
a method of dealing with the problem 
as that which, it was to be hoped, 
would be adopted in the not remote 
future—that of providing healthy cot- 
tages held by the elected representatives 
of the parishioners and not by private 
holders. That problem was a great one, 
which he did not despair of seeing dealt 
with in some way in the course of the 
proceedings on the Bill. He thought he 
should be well advised if he deferred 
moving the second part of the Amend- 
ment and brought it up in the form of a 
new clause on the lines of a provision in 
the Labourers (Ireland) Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 
Parish 
making any complaint of 


obat ruct ive 
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the same power of 
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from the Guardians certain powers now 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member had rightly divined the answer 
he should be obliged to give the proposal. 
He could not accept the second part if 
the hon. Member moved it, but the first 
part he thought a desirable addition to 
the Bill. At the present time four 
householders could make a representation 
to the Sanitary Authorities, and he 
thought it desirable that the Parish 
Councils should have the same power. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: What is an 
“obstructive ” building ¢ 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He would see 
the word defined in the Act passed by the 
late Administration. It was a building, 
though healthy and fit for habitation 
itself, which stopped the ventilation of 
other houses or otherwise rendered them 
unfit for residence. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the fact that it would 
be open to four householders to move in 
this matter would render the Parish 
Council less likely to consider it to be its 
duty to move. He wished to see this 
duty imposed on the Parish Council, and 
he would, therefore, suggest that they 
should stand in lieu of the four parish- 
ioners. . 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
considered the point raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the Government 
did not desire that the Bill should con- 
tain disenfranchising clauses. ‘Therefore, 
they had come to the conclusion that the 
four householders should retain the power 
to take action with regard to unhealthy 
dwellings which they possessed under 
the Act of 1890. The Parish Couneil 
might decline or might not desire to in- 


terfere. He agreed that it would be 
undesirable to have two executive 
authorities, but in this matter the four 


parishioners would not be an executive 
authority. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that he did 
not wish to embark in any disfranchising 
proposal. He was glad to hear that from 
a Member of Her Majesty's Government, 
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of “Question !”] As to the Amend- 
ment, to make it consistent with common 
sense, the words 

“ But without prejudice to the powers of such 
houséholders ” 
should be omitted. The Amendment 
would simply give the Parish Council 
equal power with four householders. 
Why, suppose a party in the Council 
wanted to set the Act in motion and 
were defeated, all they would have to do 
on leaving the Council Chamber would 
be to sign a piece of paper and have 
their view carried out in defiance of the 
majority. It was ridiculous to say that 
the Parish Council was to be entitled in 
its corporate capacity to discharge fune- 
tions which any four of its members in 
their private capacity could perform. 
He should not object to conferring these 
powers on the Parish Council, but he 
thought the last part of the Amendment 
should be left out. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, there was good 
reason for retaining the double authority. 
While the Parish Councils might act on 
general and public grounds, the four 
householders might act in consequence 
of some special grievance which might 
not be likely to come under the cogni- 
sance of the Public Authority. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
see why they should have the surplusage 
in the Bill of giving these powers to the 
Parish Councils as well as to the four 
householders, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he would move to add, at the end of Sub- 
section (d), the following words :— 

“And the powers, duties, and liabilities of 
the School Board wherever a School Board has 
been established.’ 
| The foundation and root of the whole 
Bill, he understood, was to unify and 
simplify our Local Authorities. Well, 
| they had in each parish where there was 

a School Board over precisely the same 
nrena, elected by the same persons, though 
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of the Bill touched interests to wnicu we 
Conservative Party attached great 
importance, and therefore it was 
not to be wondered at that they had 
dwelt on these points with greater in- 
sistence than hon. Gentlemen opposite 
thought justified. But in these matters 
of public health everyone would admit 
that the discussions had been frank, free, 
and fair, and that the object which ani- 
mated all quarters of the House was to 
maAake the Bia as perfect and as useful as 
possible. He was not prepared to re- 
commend any recasting of the whole 
scheme of the Bill, for he believed the 
result would be disaster, and therefore he 
was opposed to the Amendment. 

Mn. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the Mover of the 
Amendment had declared that its rejec- 
tion would mean a want of trust in the 
Parish Councils. But the same electors 
who elected the District Councils would 
elect the Parish Councils. The hon. 
Gentleman had also stated that the sani- 
tary matters of a parish were the concern 
of that ish only. That was a mis- 
take. The want of proper sanitary 
arrangements in a parish might do great 
damage to the hea!th of a whole district. 
If there was one thing in which the 
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well to have a provision in the Bill by 
which the District Councils would be re- 
quired to submit any scheme of sanitary 
reform or of water supply to the parishes 
concerned for consideration before it was 
finally adopted. He believed that very 
satisfactory results would be obtained 
if there were constant communications 
in such matters between the District 
Council and the parishes. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he desired to 
say, on behalf of himself and his hon. 
Friends, that they were in favour of re- 
stricting the powers of the Parish Council 
in regard to sanitary matters and water 
supply, and entrusting those powers to 
the District Council. 

Commanpen BETHELL said, be con- 
sidered it a mistake to suppose that sani- 
tary reforms could only be done in 
areas, That idea was founded entire 
on theory, and had no ex to back 
it. He believed the only true and 
economical reform would be found in 
placing the management of sanitary 
matters in the hands of the people them- 
selves. He asked leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I hope my 
hon. Friend the Member for St. Pancras 




















from the Guardians certain powers now 
vested in them by statute, and to confer 
these powers upon the Parochial Au- 
thorities. Objection was taken to adopt- 
ing that course on the ground that that 
was not a proper place for dealing with 
any matter affecting the Guardians. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that if the classification was to be 
earrried out this Sub-section (d), which 
was now before the Committee, onght to 
tos ttl thes Pore VF 
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He thought the right hon. Gentleman | 
would admit that that was the case, that 
it was precisely open to the objection 


which was taken to the Amendment 





standing in the name of the hon. and 
learned Cientleman the Member for | 
Islington, The important question of 


conferring certain statutory powers upon 
the Varish Authoritios was postponed, 
with general assent, until Part 11. The 
right hon. Gentleman would that | 
unless his Bill was to be absolutely | 
without auy parallel in drafting some | 
principle must be carried right through, | 
and therefore he moved the omission of | 
Sub-section (d). 
Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (d).—( Mr. J. Lowther.) 
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purely a parochial question. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the hon. and. learned Gentleman had 
scarcely explained the matter to the 
Committee. He was not now saying 
whether it was desirable or otherwise to 
confer the powers imposed by Parliament 
upon the Guardians upon the Parish 
Authorities instead. That was a matter 
of merits which he did not desire to 
touch. What he desired to touch upon 
Yae merely the sores? tu, : ’ 
the drafting of it. be thosght the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had scarcely ex- 
ylained the position of the Government, 
le eaid the powers dealt with in the 
43rd Eliz. and 50th Geo, I1L— 
Sia J. RIGHY 
do with the matter, 
Mu. J. LOWTHUER «ail, that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had quoted these 
1 he statutes were refs rred to 
Amendment of the 
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learned Member for Hackney, and the hon. 
and learned Member said—and he accepted 
his statement as being an authority —that 
every one of these statutes related solely 
to the administration of the duties of the 
Guardians—to the administration of the 
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Poor Law. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not say that he had read all those 
statutes ; but, at any rate, he had spoken 
with an authority which he (Mr. 
Lowther) would not attempt to gainsay. 
But the point remained, that the powers 
now conferred by the statutes upon the 
Guardians were an hour ago proposed to 
be transferred to the newly-constituted 
Parochial Authorities. They were pre- 
eluded from considering that, and no 
doubt rightly. They were told that the 
place to consider any matter referred to 
the Guardians was in Part II. of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be 
responsible to posterity for the drafting 
of the Bill. He would now offer no 
further objection, and would withdraw 
his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. STRACHEY then moved his 
Amendment. He said, that the present 
state of things in the rural districts as 
regarded school attendance in the majority 
of cases was this—that the Attendance 
Committee of the Board of Guardians 
consisted of eight elected Guardians and 
four ex officio Guardians ; but of late 
years those four had not been able to act, 
under certain decisions of the Law 
Courts, if they acted as Magistrates, 
in school attendance cases; The diffi- 
culty was that there was a small com- 
mittee for a very large area consisting of 
what would be only eight members under 
this Bill. The duties of the present 
School Attendance Committees were very 
inefficiently carried out, and it was 
objectionable to parents to be summoned 
before Boards of Guardians, whilst great 
hardship was often imposed upon parents 
in having to walk great distances to 
comply with the summonses they re- 
ceived. He thought the Parish Council 
would conduct the business of the School 
Attendance Committee with much less 
friction, and with much moreefficiency and 
with much greater satisfaction to the people 
themselves. As an example, the small 
rural School Boards, speaking from his 
own experience as a chairman of one of 
them, they worked admirably, and with- 
out any friction. He denied that his 
proposal was a reactionary one, and 
asserted that, on the contrary, it would 
give the keenest satisfaction to those 
who lived in the rural districts to have 
some control over the school attendance, 
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and some power to look after the in- 
terests of the children. He moved the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 7, after the word “ property,” 
to insert the words “ (e) The powers, duties, 
and liabilities of Boards of Guaniians with 
respect to enforcing school attendance.”—(CWVr. 
Strachry.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted. ” 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, he was afraid his hon. 
Friend would anticipate his reply, which 
had been made on more than one subject 
connected with this Bill—namely, that 
to introduce this question into the Bill 
would be to add another weight to the 
burden they had already to bear. He 
was very far from saying that the sug- 
gestion his hon. Friend had made was 
reactionary. He knew of nothing more 
important to bring about in rural parishes 
than an increase in the popular interest 
in education, and in the taking charge of 
the whole question, including the attend 
ance of children at school, but it involved 
considerable difficulty. There were 
other matters of education belonging to 
the Guardians which ought to be dealt 
with at once—questions relating to in- 
dustrial schools, questions even relating 
to a Bill that he had passed this Session 
relating to the blind and deaf. Then 
there were certain Urban Sanitary 
Authorities which were School Attend- 
ance Authorities which would still re- 
main unprovided for even if this proposal 
were agreed to. Speaking generally, he 
thought he might say that if the Bill 
was passed as it now stood they might 
fairly hope that popularly-elected Boards 
of Guardians would take a greater in- 
terest than at present in the attendance. 
He might add that whatever their future 
arrangements might be there were 
already provisions in existence which 
popularly-elected Boards of Guardians in 
the future might reasonably take advan- 
tage of—namely, the power of handing 
over a good deal of the work which 
rested in their hands as an Attendance 
Committee to Local Committees. As 
regarded the question of small School 
Boards, he was very glad to hear how 
admirably the system had worked in the 
experience of his hon. Friend, but he was 
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sorry tosay he knew of a good many 
small School Boards where the carrving 
out of the school attendance question 
was quite as bad as it was under any 
Attendance Committee. The hon. 
Member would understand the general 
grounds on which the Government were 
unable to accept the Amendment at the 
present time. 

Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he thought the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire, so _ far 
from being reactionary, was eminently 
practical. They should do all they 
could to popularise what was always 
disagreeable — compulsory attendance. 
He did not think the reply of the 
Government eonvincing, because the 
duties that now devolved upon the 
Guardians in respect of industrial schools, 
and institutions for the blind and deaf 
and dumb, did not appertain to parish 
but to district institutions. He was in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, 
the one great reason why he would 
like to see the Amendment accepted 
was, that it was a step towards 
removing all taint of pauperism from 
education. There was also the ques- 
tion of technical education, and _ it 
seemed to him that the Parish Council 
would be the very people to undertake 
that in some form or other. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnsbire, 
Horncastle) said, that there was no 
doubt considerable weight in the point 
which his right hon. Friend had just 
urged—that it was desirable to remove 
all taint of pauperism from any provision 
relating to education ; but, while allow- 
ing full weight to that consideration, he 
thought that the Amendment would 
inflict injury on education in purely 
agricultural districts. He looked for- 
ward with some hope in the future to the 
institution of Parochial Committees, as 
regarded school attendance, but to hand 
over these powers to the Parish Council, 
and to take them away from the Boards 
of Guardians, would be simply to destroy 
that which they had already accomplished 
in the direction of securing school attend- 
ance, and, so far from improving it, it 
would be likely to make it worse. He was 
heartily glad that the Government had 
decided to oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
said, he was sorry that the Government 
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had not seen their way to accepting the 
Amendment.‘ It was quite clear that 
the Parish Council on the spot would be 
better able to enforce attendance than 
Boards of Guardians sitting some miles 
away. This was purely a parochial 
matter, and if the Parish Council did not 
do their duty they would merely damage 
themselves, and nobody else. He 
doubted whether the expense would be 
any greater, while a great amount 
of inconvenience would be saved. 
He trusted the hon. Member would press 
the Amendment to a Division. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE observed, that 
some parishes had a serious grievance at 
the present time in consequence of the 

wers of school attendance being in 
the hands of the Poor Law Union. In the 
case of a Union with which he was specially 
connected, a Memorial signed by the 
principal people of many of the parishes 
of the Union was presented in favour of 
appointing more attendance officers ; and 
the Guardians of the Union thought it 
right to lay that Memorial on the shelf, 
although the parishes had expressed their 
willingness to pay the extra expenses of 
the attendance officers. Such a state of 
things was most unsatisfactory, and he 
only hoped it would be found when these 

District Boards were made more popular 
and brought into more direct contact with 
the electors, as proposed in this Bill, 
there would be an entire change in the 
administration in this respect. With re- 
gard to the proposal now under discussion 
it would work admirably in the larger 
parishes, but he feared some of the 
smaller parishes would be worse off 
than before. He would suggest to 
the Vice President whether he might 
not do something in regard to a 
parish which wanted better school 
attendance officers, and was willing to 
pay for it, to require the district au- 
thority to appoint officers. That would 
remove some of the grievances which 
at present existed without disturbing 
radically the existing system. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, as they desired to extend 
the powers of the parishioners through- 
out the country, they had some reason 
to complain of the obstruction offered to 
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the Bill by the Government through 
their rejection of manifestly reasonable 
and proper Amendments, Nothing had 
been said which could be taken to be 
against the Amendment. What had 
been said by the Vice President should 
induce hon. Members to vote for, instead 
of against, the Amendment. He said 
it would add another weight to the Bill 
for giving powers to enforce attendance 
atschool. But the weight was in the Bill 
already. If they gave the other powers to 
the Parish Council, why should they not 
give them this power also? The right 
hon. Gentleman said that they should 
deal with industrial and other schools 
together. What had those other schools 
to do with the ordinary school? There 
was no connection whatever ; and he was 
warranted in saying that, when the right 
hon. Gentleman gave that as an argu- 
ment, there was no reason why the 
Amendment should not be adopted. He 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) was shocked to 
hear the late Minister for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) speak against the Amend- 
ment. He must be forgetful of the 
true principles of the Tory Party, 
which were to preserve and enlarge 
the powers of the parishioners. The 
Government brought in a Bill allowing 
parish meetings and Parish Councils, and 
then proceeded, having launched their 
ship, to cut it down. They professed to 
give increased power; but it was now 
found that their object was not to do 
that, but rather to maintain all real 
power in the hands of other and superior 
bodies, especially the Local Government 
Board. He rejoiced to see that even of 
the Liberal side of the House there was 
a love of liberty which induced the 
moving of this Amendment. The pre- 
sent system of trying to secure school 
attendance was, admittedly, most un- 
satisfactory, and the reason of that was 
that the area over which the Boards of 
Guardians exercised supervision was 
too large. They desired to take it from 
the Guardians, and give it into the hands 
of the Parish Councils. It was manifest 
that the areas were far too large for the 
Guardians to control the attendance. They 
met in the towns long distances away from 
places they were supposed to control ; 
and though they had sought to escape 
from the difficulty by appointing com- 
mittees, the members of the committees 
were in the same position as the Guar- 
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dians themselves, being distant from 
places where truancy occurred, and desti- 


tute of local knowledge. So long 
as they left the question to the 
bodies who had charge of it now, this 
would remain, and the only effective way, 
therefore, was to take the Amendment, 
which would give asmaller area, and let 
the Parish Councils look after the 
important matter of school attendance, 
Every man, woman and child would be 
known to the Parish Council, and, unless 
proper reasons were given, there would 
be no excuse for keeping away from 
school. ‘The Councils would have know- 
ledge that the Guardians could not pos- 
sibly possess.. They were in the proper 
position, and if there was one matter in 
which the Parish Council should be com- 
petent to judge it was this of the truancy 
of: children. These arguments must 
commend the Amendment to the favour- 
able consideration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he was quite certain he 
would not repeat the argument of the 
Vice President. They did wish this 
Bill to pass, and pass rapidly ; they 
also wished to improve it, and they 
hoped that the President of the Local 
Government Board would meet their 
views in a reasonable manner. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he thought the Committee was indebted to 
the hon. Gentleman who had brought 
forward this Amendment, which he (Sir 
A. Rollit) supported in the interest of 
education. He also supported it in the 
interest of the Parish Council, for the 
first condition of its success was that that 
body should have plenty to do. Probably 
no greater obstacle to the success of the 
County Councils had arisen than that 
they had not sufficient or sufficiently im- 
portant employment, and those who 
desired the extension of local government 
could not do it a better service than to 
take care that the work should be worthy 
of the time to be devoted to it. Every 
possible attraction should be offered to 
the best men to take part in the work. 
There could be no greater duty than the 
education of the people of the parish ; 
and believing that this proposal would 
add to the value of the Bill, he did urge 
the Government to accept at least the 
principle of the Amendment. The carry- 
ing of such and similar proposals would 
give both duty and dignity to the 
Parish Councils, aud this Amendment 
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would remove one more anomaly in local 
government, The association of the 
administration of the Poor Law with 
education was in itself undesirable, and 
he could quite understand that the large 
area with which the Guardians had to 
deal was an impediment to the discharge 
of their duties with regard to education. 
The Guardians were a most unsuitable 
authority on many grounds. And if the 
work of education was limited to the 
parish there would be better means of 
securing parental sympathy. The ques- 
tion then became parochial ; and educa- 
cation would bead vanced by the sympathy 
of the parents. It had been said that 
this step would be reactionary. 

Mr. ACLAND: Who said that ? 

Sir A, ROLLIT: I think the right 
hon, Gentleman himself said it. 

Mr. ACLAND: I said exactly the 
opposite, 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, he at once ac- 
cepted the correction ; but some previous 
speaker made that statement. He urged, on 
the contrary, that the Amendment would 
be progressive and in the right direction. 
He hoped it was not yet too late to hope 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board might see that there was, and 
ought to be, the closest connection be- 
tween the education of a locality and the 
administration of the parish. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President said 
that the matter might involve another 
rate. Jf there was one subject they must 
regret it was the too frequent references in 
the Debate to the possibility of increased 
expenditure. He was quite aware that 
the resources were limited. In the matter 
of education, however, parsimony was 
not economy ; and he would still urge 
that they ought to entrust the con- 
trol of education to these local bodies, who 
were most immediately interested in 
them. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there was 
one remark that fell from the hon. 
Member (Mr. Gibson Bowles) which he 
was glad to hear—that they on the 
other side desired the Bill to pass,and pass 
rapidly. That statement was very welcome. 
He would, therefore, ask the Committee to 
come to a decision on the question. He 
defied anyone to add stronger reasons 
than had been given on the other side, 
and he did not think that, even if they 
protracted the Debate for another hour, 
anything new could be raised. The Vice 
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President had expressed his sympathy 
with the object of the Amendment, and 
had shown that they could not introduce 
itin the Bill—that it would involve a 
great change, and require additional ma- 
chinery, ‘They had said all they could, 
and he thought that everything had been 
said that was necessary. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he thoroughly agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the course he 
proposed to take us to this Amendment ; 
but he thought that he sometimes forgot 
that Debates on the Bill were not con- 
fined to that House. ‘There was a great 
deal of interest taken outside the House 
in the Bill and in what was going on in 
the House. He would point out also 
that it did not come from this (the Oppo- 
sition) side. It came from the Govern- 
ment side, and speeches had been made 
by hon. Members sitting on both sides, 
He was sure the right hou. Gentleman 
would admit that if the progress of the 
Bill was delayed, and if time was a 
matter of great urgency, the fault was 
not to be laid on them (the Opposition). 
The fault must rest, he would uot say on 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, but on 
the Government for having forced upon 
the House of Commons the cousideration 
of that vastly important measure in an 
Autumn Session of a very few weeks. A 
Bill like that ought to have the whole 
time of a Session for its consideration, 
He contended that the Amendment was a 
mistake, and that instead of carrying out 
the views of the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton if carried, it would destroy that which 
the hon. Member desired to accomplish. 
The hon. Member was anxious that in 
the small districts of the country a greater 
impetus should be given to education, 
He (Mr. Long) had understood the hon, 
Baronet to say that it would add dignity 
to the Parish Councils, and largely im- 
prove their position if they were charged 
with the duties of the Boardsof Guardians 
in reference to school attendance. Had 
the hon. Member considered what those 
duties were ? So far from their adding 
dignity, they would be difficult, invidious, 
and frequently very odious duties. They 
would not be the arbiters of the course of 
education in the parish, but it would 
simply rest with them, through their 
officers, to secure the attendance of 
children at school. The Amendment 
would tend to multiply the officers to be 
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employed by the Parish Councils, and, 
consequently to increase of expenditure. 
He was as strongly in favour as anyone 
could be, either in the House or out of it, 
of an extension of the parochial system 
of government, and of giving to these 
new Parish Councils wisely-considered 
powers ; but he was against, and should 
oppose at every stage, any. attempt to 
force on the parish authority increased 
expenditure and the employment of an 
increased number of officers. Everyone 
who was conversant with the way in 
which this work was done must know 
that there was only one way of securing 
the attendance of children at school, and 
that was by the labours, and the dis- 
charge very often of very disagreeable 
duties, by school attendance officers. 
The work of these officers was practi- 
eally prying into the daily lives of their 
neighbours, and that was not a proceeding 
which was likely to add much dignity to 
the Council. It was better that the work 
should be left to the larger area of the 
Boards of Guardians. In the parishes 
the districts were so small that the 
officers would be brought into daily 
contact with the population, and their 
relations with the population would 
be so close that it would be diffi- 
cult and, at times, impossible to per- 
form the duties satisfactorily. He should 
oppose the Amendment, and he hoped 
that if a Division were taken a majority 
would decide that these powers should 
not be added to the Parish Councils. 


CommanperR. BETHELL said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for North 
Islington that it was by bestowing dif- 
ferent duties and greater responsibilities 
on these Councils that those bodies could 
be dignified. He was afraid he could 
not agree with the hon. Member below 
him (Mr. Long) in some of the views he 
took as to the responsibilities of the 
Parish Councils. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 25 ; 
Noes 153.—(Division List, No. 342.) 


Mr. CHANNING said, he begged to 


move— 


To insert at the end of Sub-section (d) the 
following words :—‘A Parish Council shall 
have the same power of making any complaint 
or representation as to unhealthy dwellings or 
obstructive buildings as is conferred on in- 
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habitant householders by ‘The Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890,’ but without pre- 
judice to the powers of such householders.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
establish a connecting link between the 
Parish Councils and the machinery con- 
structed under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act of 1890, which he was 
sure the Committee would assent to. 
Under the Act of 1890 representations 
could be made to the Sanitary Authori- 
ties by a certain number of householders 
practically compelling the Act to be put 
in foree. The first part of the Amend- 
ment would have the effect of giving the 
Parish Councils that power, and the 
second of reserving the existing power 
of the householders. There was a second 
section of the Amendment as folldivs :— 
“A Parish Council shall have, in respect of 
the adoption of part three of ‘The Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890,’ the powers 
conferred upon a Rural Sanitary Authority by 
the first Sub-section of Section 55 of ‘The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890,’ 
but without prejudice to the powers of the 
District Council, and the same procedure shall 
apply as if the Parish Council were the Rural 
Sanitary Authority.” 
This part of the Amendment would raise 
an important question. He had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would see his way to accept the 
first part ; but as to the second, on full 
consideration, it did not seem as effective 
a method of dealing with the problem 
as that which, it was to be hoped, 
would be adopted in the not remote 
future—that of providing healthy cot- 
tages held by the elected representatives 
of the parishioners and not by private 
holders. That problem was a great one, 
which he did not despair of seeing dealt 
with in some way in the course of the 
proceedings on the Bill. He thought he 
should be well advised if he deferred 
moving the second part of the Amend- 
ment and brought it up in the form of a 
new clause on the lines of a provision in 


the Labourers (Ireland) Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 7, at end, insert,—*(2) A 
Parish Council shall have the same power of 
making any complaint or representation as to 
unhealthy dwellings or obstructive buildings as 
is conferred on inhabitant householders by 
‘The Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890,’ but without prejudice to the powers 
of such householders.” —(.WVr. Channing.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member had rightly divined the answer 
he should be obliged to give the proposal. 
He could not accept the second part if 
the hon. Member moved it, but the first 
part he thought a desirable addition to 
the Bill. At the present time four 
householders could make a representation 
to the Sanitary Authorities, and he 
thought it desirable that the Parish 
Councils should have the same power. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: What is an 
“ obstructive ” building ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He would see 
the word defined in the Act passed by the 
late Administration. It was a building, 
though healthy and fit for habitation 
itself, which stopped the ventilation of 
other houses or otherwise rendered them 
unfit for residence. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, the fact that it would 
be open to four householders to move in 
this matter would render the Parish 
Council less likely to consider it to be its 
duty to move. He wished to see this 
duty imposed on the Parish Council, and 
he would, therefore, suggest that they 
should stand in lieu of the four parish- 
ioners. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
considered the point raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the Government 
did not desire that the Bill should con- 
tain disenfranchising clauses. Therefore, 
they had come to the conclusion that the 
four householders should retain the power 
to take action with regard to unhealthy 
dwellings which they possessed under 
the Act of 1890. The Parish Council 
might decline or might not desire to in- 
terfere. He agreed that it would be 
undesirable to have two executive 
authorities, but in this matter the four 
parishioners would not be an executive 
authority. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that he did 
not wish to embark in any disfranchising 
proposal. He was glad to hear that from 
a Member of Her Majesty’s Government. 
. ag H. H. FOWLER: I said in this 

ill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER hoped that the 
reservation “in this Bill” would not be 
observed too strictly. He should like to 
accept it as a general annunciation of 
sound Constitutional opinion on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. [Cries 
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of “Question!”] As to the Amend- 
ment, to make it consistent with common 
sense, the words 

“ But without prejudice to the powers of such 
householders ” 
should be omitted. The Amendment 
would simply give the Parish Council 
equal power with four householders. 
Why, suppose a party in the Council 
wanted to set the Act in motion and 
were defeated, all they would have to do 
on leaving the Council Chamber would 
be to sign a piece of paper and have 
their view carried out in defiance of the 
majority. It was ridiculous to say that 
the Parish Council was to be entitled in 
its corporate capacity to discharge func- 
tions which any four of its members in . 
their private capacity could perform. 
He should not object to conferring these 
powers on the Parish Council, but he 
thought the last part of the Amendment 
should be left out. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, there was good 
reason for retaining the double authority. 
While the Parish Councils might act on 
general and public grounds, the four 
householders might act in consequence 
of some special grievance which might 
not be likely to come under the cogni- 
sance of the Public Authority. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
see why they should have the surplusage 
in the Bill of giving these powers to the 
Parish Councils as well as to the four 
householders. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he would move to add, at the end of Sub- 
section (d), the following words :-— 

“And the powers, duties, and liabilities of 
the School Board wherever a School Board has 
been established.” 

The foundation and root of the whole 
Bill, he understood, was to unify and 
simplify our Local Authorities. Well, 
they had in each parish where there was 
a School Board over precisely the same 
area, elected by the same persons, though 
under different franchises, three autho- 
rities. He thought that it was better 
that in rural parishes where School 
Boards existed the powers of such Boards 
should be transferred to the Parish 
Councils. He objected to elections ad hoe, 
as those for School Boards were ; there- 
fore, he should desire to see all the local 
work transacted by the Parish Council. 
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Wherever there was a double authority 
in the same area there was sure to be 
conflict of interest and friction. The 
arguments for the Amendment had been 
enforced by what had passed in Com- 
mittee. They had already given to the 
Parish Council the right not only to use 
for themselves the Board schools, but to 
grant the user of them to others, so that 
there would be two authorities over 
the Board schools. As an instance of the 
confusion which would occur in relation 
to these schools, he would point out that 
five Parish Council candidates might re- 
quire the use of a room—on different days, 
of course. The Parish Council would 
have to hold a meeting to consider the 
applications, aud they would have to 
send word to the School Board, who 
would have to deliberate in the matter, 
having the requirements of technical 
education and evening continuation 
classes to consider. So that for every 
meeting to be held in the schoolroom two 
other meetings would have to be held. 
They might, at the same time, have the 
Local Government Board applying for 
the use of the room, and a contested 
election might occur for the Council 
itself. This would involve the School 
Board and the Council in the greatest 
confusion, the whole of which might 
be avoided by the adoption of the 
Amendment, merging the School Board 
in the Parish Authority. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 7, at end, add “and the powers; 
duties, and liabilities of the School Board 
wherever a School Board has been established.” 
—(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, that a very few 
minutes ago they decided by a majority 
of 125 not to introduce the subject of 
education into the Bill. He could hardly 
suppose that the hon. Gentleman wished 
to embark in any serious discussion on 
the question. The Amendment would 
cause serious confusion in the Act of 
1870, as it would give them two kinds 
of elections, some with the cumulative 
vote and some without—some with one 
kind of electorate and some with another. 
It would be impossible to accept the 
Amendment. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press his 
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Amendment. If the School Board were 
merged in the Parish Council it might 
mean that where there was a Parish 
Council there would also be a School 
Board; and then those who were in 
favour of the continuance of voluntary 
schools would be caught inatrap. He 
thought, however, that the Parish Coun- 
cil might well have a voice on the 
question of the continuance or establish- 
ment of a School Board. He put for- 
ward his view quite irrespective of other 
arguments which might be brought 
against the proposition. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it should be 
remembered that Parish Council elections 
would afford no representation of mino- 
rities. He should not like to disestablish 
a body elected under the cumulative 
vote. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, the idea em- 
bodied in the Amendment had originated 
with the Leader of the Opposition. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that that was not 
the case. He had had some conversation 
on the subject with the Leader of 
the Opposition ; and the point he raised 
on the Second Reading Debate was 
that when a Resolution was passed in 
favour of the establishment of a School 
Board it should be passed by one of these 
Local Authorities. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that that was 
not what he had understood. He would 
point out that where the Parish Council 
could do the work of the School Board 
the parish would be saved the trouble of 
an election by the merging of the two 
bodies. The members who would be 
elected on a Parish Council would be 
almost the same, if not quite the same, 
gentlemen who would be elected mem- 
bers of the School Board. They might, 
therefore, just as well do the work of the 
School Board and save the parish an 
election. There would be no difficulty of 
a legislative or administrative character 
to overcome. There was no absurdity 
about the Amendment, which was a sound 
and practical one, 

Mr. EVERETT (Snffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, there were some on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House who 
would gladly have joined in supporting 
the Amendment if it had been pressed 
to a Division. They were desirous of 
giving the parish the management of as 
many of its own affairs as they could. 
The more important the matters they 
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entrusted it with the better the chance of 
getting a good Parish Council and good 
work done on it. He was sorry the Go- 
vernment had not seen their way to 
accept the Amendment. There might 
be difficulties in the way, but un- 
doubtedly they could have been sur- 
mounted. Members on the Opposition side 
were troubled by no fear that the adop- 
tion of such a course would pave the 
way to bringing the national schools 
under the control of the village people. 
That was a goal towards which they 
were working. They hoped in time to 
see all the education of the village under 
the control of the people of the village. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir R. TEMPLE moved to leave out 
Sub-section (3), which he said was quite 
unnecessary. The arrangements made by 
Parliament in successive Acts with regard 


toallotments were working quite well, and 
did not need to be supplemented. They 
had, indeed, produced the most magnificent 
results. Hundreds of thousands of allot- 
ments had been given without any 
application of compulsion. Why, then, 
give the proposed additional power ? 
It was proposed that the applications 
should now be made by a Public Body 
in which the class of allotment-holders 
would have a predominance, and we 
should therefore have the spectacle of a 
Public Body, consisting largely of inte- 
rested persons, making applications on 
their own behalf. He did not know 
whether those who had framed this Bill 
happened to have allotments of their 
own. He had, and he knew exactly 
how they worked. He had found that 
they could be given by a landlord with 
great advantage. Applications were 
now made privately without the exercise 
of the least compulsion, and the whole 
business was arranged with perfect 
harmony on the part of all persons 
concerned. This was what happened in 
his part of the country, and he did not 
suppose that the people there were 
better than their neighbours. This suab- 
section might throw an apple of discord 
into places where the relations between 
landowners and labourers were now 
quite harmonious. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 8, 
to leave out Sub-section (3.)—(Sir R. 
Temple.) 
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Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(3) stand part of the Clause.” 


*Tue SECRETARY ro rue LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) said that 
the Amendment was not desirable. He 


could see no reason why the Committee 
should be asked to refuse to a Parish 
Council the power of making representa- 
tions on behalf of the inhabitants of the 
parish. The householders would still 
retain their power of independent action, 
but would gain this additional power of 
acting through the Council, when they 
wished. It was only reasonable thatithe 
members of a Parish Council, the repre- 
sentative authority, should be empowered 
to make representations on behalf of 
those by whom they were elected. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE thought it 
would be well to accept the Amendment 
from another point of view. It seemed 
to him that it would be very extra- 
ordinary to deal with allotments in two 
different sections of the Bill, and that 
it would be far better if the Govern- 
ment wished to amend the Allotments 
Acts that they should do it all in one 
section. This sub-section gave the 
Parish Council not only the right of 
making a representation with respect 
to allotments, but the power of applying 
for the election of allotment managers. 
Then, in the next sub-section, it was 
stated that the Parish Council was 
to take the place of the allotment 
managers, and that there were to be 
no managers in parishes where there 
was a Parish Council. He should 
have thought that it would have been 
better to have dealt with the whole 
question on Clause 9. It would cer- 
tainly be impossible to understand the 
bearings of the Allotments Acts if the 
two clauses were passed in their pre- 
sent shape. The Government had put 
on the Paper a most important proposal 
for giving the Parish Council power 
to hire land, and this would in many 
eases supersede the power of making 
representations. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: There is a 
great deal in what the hon. Member has 
just said. Hitherto we have been able 
to have all the powers relating to allot- 
ments within the compass of one Act 
and an amending Act, and I think it is 
exceedingly desirable, if we are to deal 
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with the question of allotments in this 
Bill, that we should put all the pro- 
visions on the subject as far as possible in 
one portion of it in order that those who 
may have to deal with allotments may be 
able to see at once what additional powers 
are given. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, there was no doubt that the 
sub-section was very badly drafted. One 
anomaly that might arise under it was 
that a representation made by a number 
of parochial electors to a District Council 
or a Sanitary Authority might be held 
to be invalid, because it contained only 
the names on the Parliamentary Register. 
Another anomaly was that while the 
Parish Council was to take the place of 
the allotment managers, the latter were 
elected for three years, ard the former 
only for one year. Parish Councillors 
might, therefore, act for one year as allot- 
ment managers and might refuse to act 
as allotment managers during the years of 
office of their successors. He thought it 
would be desirable to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the last speaker,and re-draft all 
the sections of the Bill relating to allot- 
ments. If there was one question which 
interested the parochial electors more 
than another, and one on the law of 
which there ought to be no doubt, it was 
the question of allotments. There was 
no question with which Parish Councils 
would have to deal which ought to be so 
plainly and distinctly stated as that of 
allotments. An Amendment of which 
he had given notice on this subject had 
been ruled out of Order, but he hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill would at some subsequent 
stage endeavour to make the allotments 
provisions a little clearer than they were 
at present. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he did 
not think the sub-section was worth con- 
sidering. It was only one of those things 
that were put into the Bill to tickle the 
ears of the electors. He did not think 
the Committee could object to Parish 
Councillors having the power conferred 
by the Act of 1887 on inhabitants simply, 
inasmuch as the inhabitants were still to 
retain their power. That power had been 
of real benefit to the labourers. There 


were many places where the majority of 
the people did not want allotments, and 
under the Act of 1887 a small number of 
persons could make representations with 
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the object of securing them. The thing 
that made labourers absolutely certain of 
getting allotments was the provisions 
thus made in the interests of a minority. 
The sub-section was one of those things 
that were put into the Bill with the object 
of persuading labourers that something of 
a wonderful character was going to be 
done for them by the measure, whereas it 
really amounted to nothing. It was the 
greatest testimony to the efficacy of the 
Act of 1887 that the Government had 
found it necessary to put in the words 
“ without prejudice to the power of those 
electors.” One knew very well that the 
Government would not go so far as to 
ruin the profits of the electors by substi- 
tuting the visionary powers contained in 
the sub-section for the positive powers of 
the Act of 1887. There remained the 
question whether it would not be better 
to put the provision into Clause 9. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the question 
the Committee had to ask themseives was 
whether they were justified in making 
themselves a party to the introduction of 
provisions into the Bill by the Govern- 
ment for popularity-hunting and vote- 
catching purposes. It was a perfect 
sham for the Government to say that by 
this provision they were conferring 
powers upon the ratepayers, and those 
whom they elected to the Parish Councils. 
Under the existing Statute any six rate- 
payers who met by the roadside had these 
powers; and, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bordesley had said, 
he would not be a party to the taking 
away of the bona fide powers which were 
already conferred on the inhabitants by 
the Statute in operation for the nebulous 
provision in the Bill. What did the Govern- 
ment mean by inserting this sub-section 
at all? Would any good result from it ? 
Was it not an attempt to secure popu- 
larity by pretending to do something 
when they were really doing nothing at 
all? The sub-section was a good illus- 
tration of the happy-go-lucky, hugger- 
mugger, haphazard style in which the 
Government did things. 

*Sir W. FOSTER said, that the sub- 
section simply gave the representative 
body the elementary right of acting on 
behalf of the inhabitants. There might 
be cases in which the Parish Councils 
would not be willing to get allotments for 
the labourers, but in those cases the Bill 
preserved the right of the labourers to 
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make the necessary representations them- 
selves. On the other hand, the labourers 
might be unwilling to make an applica- 
tion themselves, and in that event the 
sub-section gave them the opportunity of 
acting through their Parish Council. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
by giving this power to the Parish 
Council cases might occur where a small 
minority of labourers who wanted allot- 
ments might be debarred from having 
them. The majority in the parish might 
pass a resolution against the allotments 
which, if this provision were allowed to 
stand, might have the effect of depriving 
the minority of their allotments, which 
they had a right to get under the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887. He therefore 
thought that in the interest of labourers 
who were in a minority in a parish the 
power should still be left to six electors 
to move in the matter as provided by the 
Act of 1887. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he would regret 
to see the sub-section taken out of the 
Bill. He thought the Conservative 
Party found something to congratulate 
themselves on in the fact that, despite 
the enormous attacks made on the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887 and 1890 by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, they did not now 
think it beneath them to engraft in 
this Bill some of the provisions of those 
Acts. All the Government proposed to 
do in this sub-section was to give to the 
electors of the Parish Council the same 
provision to make representation which 
was already given to any six Parliamen- 
tary electors under the Act of 1887. 
For his part, he thought the sub-section 
would undoubtedly be used where la- 


. bourers were in a majority and where the 


Parish Council were unwilling to act on 
their behalf. 

*Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
said, that the first step to be taken by the 
County Council, on a representation 
being made to them, was to consider its 
bona fides, and it would be much better 
that the representation should come at 
first hand from those actually wanting 
the allotments ; and not through the in- 
termediate channel of a Parish Council ; 
which might put forward a representa- 
tion on the subject in absolute bona 
Jides, but without any real knowledge of 
the circumstances of the case, and with- 
out the responsibility of those who had 
to attach their names to a Petition. 





Str R. TEMPLE said, it Lad been 
implied that the labourers might be un- 
willing to apply for allotments. His 
experience of farm labourers, in the West. 
of England at any rate, was that they 
had never been at all backward in 
making such applications, and that to say 
otherwise was a libel on their strength 
of will and independence. He was one 
of the few Members of the House who 
had given up allotments under the Act. 
The labourers of his district first went 
to the Guardians for allotments, but did 
not get them, and they then came to him 
and got them at once. After the expres- 
sion of opinion he had elicited, especially 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bordesley, whom he regarded as 
the first authority on the subject in the 
House, he would not press the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. ARCH (Norfolk, N.W.) said, he 
differed widely from what had been said 
by the right hon. Member for Bordesley. 
He knew that in scores of parishes half- 
a-dozen men had over and over again 
applied for land and been unable to 
obtain it. As the Representative of the 
agricultural labourers from one end of 
England to the other, he declared that 
the Bill would give them the utmost 
sitisfaction, and he should vote for it, and 
go back to his constituents conscious of 
having done his duty. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE moved— 


In page 5, line 18, after “ Council,” to insert 
“ or a Committee thereof.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
supply a deficiency in the drafting. By 
the Bill a Parish Council could not con- 
sist of less than five or more than 15 
members. By the Allotments Act of 
1887, the allotments managers were not 
less than three and more than five. 
Therefore, if the Parish Council acted 
as managers of allotments they would so 
act in contravention of an Act which 
had not been repealed. He, therefore, 
endeavoured by his Amendment to remedy 
that defect by allowing the Parish Coun- 
cil to appoint a committee to manage 
the allotments. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 18, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “or a committee thereof.” 
—(Mr, Radcliffe Cooke.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
’ Gentleman has complained very severely 
of the drafting of the Bill. The 
draftsmen of the Bill cannot attend 
in the House to defend themselves. 
Both are very distinguished servants of 
the Crown. The Bill may be right or 
may be wrong. That is « question to be 
fought out here; but I cannot allow 
reflections on the professional ability of 
the gentlemen who have drawn up this 
Bill. Ido not think the hon, Gentleman 
has read the Bill. He says it does not 
give power to the Parish Council to 
appoint acommittee. If he will turn to 
Clause 34 he will find that a Parish 
Council may appoint a committee con- 
sisting wholly or partially of members of 
the Council, for the exercise of any 
powers which the Council think ought 
to be exercised by them. We, therefore, 
do not propose to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the question of appointing a committee 
was provided for ; but he desired to give 
the Parish Councils power not only to 
act as allotments managers themselves, 
but to appoint as allotments wardens 
more suitable persons than might be 
found amongst themselves. There might 
be cases in which a Parish Council might 
not have amongst its members persons 
capable of acting as allotments wardens, 
and in these cases he would allow the 
Parish Councils to appoint persons from 
outside their own body. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When we 
come to Clause 43 it will be found that 
such a power is provided for. 

Sir R. PAGET : What provision is 
made for cases where there is a parish 
meeting, and not a Parish Council ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is an 
Amendment under Clause 18. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Transfer of powers under 
adoptive Acts). 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he de- 
sired to move an Amendment which stood 
in the name of the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster, with the addition of certain 
words taken from an Amendment standing 
lower down on the Paper in his own name. 
The Amendment read as follows :— 
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In page 5, line 24, after “shall,” to insert, 
“ by resolution carried by not less than two- 
thirds of the parochial electors, being also a 
clear majority of the parochial electors of the 
parish,” 


He said, that his reason. for proposing 
this Amendment was that, as very serious 
expense would be incurred by the adop- 
tion of what were called “ the adoptive 
Acts,” it was only right that a consider- 
able proportion of the parochial electors 
should be present at the meeting at 
which any of those Acts were adopted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 24, after the word “sball,” to 
insert the words, “ by resolution carried by not 
less than two-thirds of the parochial electors, 
being also a clear majority of the parochial 
electors of the parish."—(Mr. Lees Knowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That-those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We cannot 
accept the Amendment. I would point 
out first to the hon. Gentleman that his 
view as regards the majority is not in 
accord with what was done in the matter 
by the late Government. As recently 
as 1892 both this House and the other 
House of Parliament resolved that a 
simple majority of the electors on the 
Local Government Register should be 
sufficient to enforce the Public Libraries 
Act in any parish of the Kingdom, 
That is one of the adoptive Acts. We 
do not propose to interfere with the 
majority which the Legislature already 
requires with reference to the adoption 
of any of these Acts. As the Committee 
will see by looking at the Amendment 
Paper lower down we propose to insert 
in this clause'a sub-section providing— 

“Where under any of the said Acts a par- 
ticular majority is required for the adoption of 
the Act the like majority of the parish meeting 
shall be required, and where under any of the 
said Acts the opinion of the voters is to be 
ascertained by voting papers the opinion of the 
parochial electors shall be ascertained by a poll 
taken in manner provided by this Act.” 
Perhaps the better and wiser course 
would be to provide, as in the Public 
Libraries Act, for a simple majority of 
the rates. But we do not follow that 
precedent. We leave the Acts exactly as 
we find them, and do not propose to in- 
terfere with them either as to the 


majority or the incidence of the rates. 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, that 

the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 

accurate in saying that a bare majority 
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was all that was necessary under the 
Public Libraries Act of 1892, but under 
that Act voting papers were to be sent 
out to all the electors. That was not 
the case with respect to the other Acts, 
and he thought it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to provide for a majority of two- 


irds. 

*Mr. W. LONG submitted that if the 
Committee were to put in, instead of a 
number of restrictions and limitations, 
one condition only, which should apply 
to all the powers under this Act, it would 
greatly simplify matters for the Parish 
Councils, for they would then know what 
the powers were which they had to put 
in force. He ventured to say that this 
was the most important clause in the 
Bill. It proposed to give to these new 
authorities new powers, and undoubtedly 
the real danger—and it was a danger 
which the right hon. Gentleman wished 
to avoid—was the danger of extrava- 
gance. Newly-elected bodies were always 
anxious to do their work, and doing 
work meant an increase in expenditure. 
In fact, according as they had popular- 
ised Elected Bodies, expenditure had in- 
creased. He, therefore, thought it would 
be well to get rid of all the exceptions 
with regard to these adoptive Acts, and 
have one condition to apply to them all 
—the condition of a clear majority of the 
electors, which would be much simpler 
and more effective. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should be 
very glad to accept that suggestion if 
the hon. Member will take it according 
to the last decision of the Legislature— 
namely, the Free Libraries Act of 1892, 
which lays down the principle of a bare 
majority. The people have the right to 
put that Act in operation by a bare ma- 
jority, subject to the limitation that the 
rate must not exceed Id. in the £1. We 
are, as I have said, willing to leave these 
Acts as we find them ; but, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite desire it, we see no ob- 
jection to applying to them all the prin- 
ciples of the Public Libraries Act of the 
late Government. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that all the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend asked 
for was a simple majority. It asked 
for a two-thirds majority of those present 
at a meeting representing a majority of 
the electors. In fact, it was more liberal 
than the provisions supported by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 
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Sir R. PAGET said, that the Act of 
1892 required more than the right hon. 
Gentleman—that was to say, it required 
a bare majority plus a ballot of the elec- 
tors by means of voting papers. It 
would simplify matters if the right hon. 
Gentleman applied the adoptive Acts on 
that principle. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, it should be remembered who 
would have to pay for putting these 
adoptive Acts into operation—namely, 
the ratepayers, and not all the electors 
were ratepayers. It was possible that 
frequently the Parish Council would not 
consist of all ratepayers. Therefore, there 
would be an inducement to the gentle- 
men composing the Parish Councils to 
put these Acts into operation, and as 
that would mean a considerable increase 
in the rates, he thought that a majority 
of two-thirds ought to be required. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER ‘said, he hoped 
that the hon. Member would go to a 
Division on this Amendment, for it raised 
the most important question they had to 
consider in the Bill. All proposals for 
the representation of minorities for the 
retention of plural voting and for cumu- 
lative voting having been rejected, there 
were no provisions in the Bill for the pro- 
tection of those who would have to pay 
the piper for the making of costly im- 
provements. This Amendment would 
give them a chance of controlling the 
outlay of their money. The right hon. 
Gentleman pointed to the fact that the 
Public Libraries Act did not lay down a 
similar provision with regard to the re- 
presentation of minorities. The late Go- 
vernment were responsible for some 
things which he did not endorse, but he 
did not think that they were responsible 
for this particular Act. His recollection 
was that that Act was in the hands of a 
private Member. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said the Act 
was passed when the late Government 
was in power, and a Government is re- 
sponsible for the legislation passed while 
it is in Office. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the main 
point was that those who would have to 
find the funds under the Bill would be 
deprived of their legitimate share of the 
expenditure. Here was a chance for 
giving the ratepayers a small share of 
the control of their own money; here 
was a chance for remedying some of the 
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glaring defects in the drafting of the Bill ; 
aud if the Government did not accept the 
Amendment, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would press it to a Division. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, the sug- 
arte had been thrown out that the 

ublic Libraries Act was an Act of the 
late Government. The Bill was intro- 
duced by a private Member—the Mem- 
ber for the University of London, It 
was referred to a Select Committee, on 
which he had had the honour of serving ; 
and it was simply and solely a consolida- 
tion of other Acts of Parliament dealing 
with the subject. 

Mr. COURTNEY said that, in order 
to get a two-thirds majority, which 
would be half of the electorate, as the 
Amendment required, it would be neces- 
sary to have three-fourths of the electors 
present at the parish meeting. To 
require that would be to require condi- 
tions which could never be fulfilled. He, 
therefore, thought the Committee would 
do wiser in taking the offer of the Go- 
vernment, which was to retain all the 
securities in the adoptive Acts as to 
majorities, the only difference being the 
substitution of a poll for sending out 
voting papers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES failed to 
see why they should not require three- 
fourths to be present for so important a 
purpose as adopting Acts, which would 
imposea very considerable expenditure on 
the community. In fact, this clause 
proposed in an _ incidental and epi- 
sodical manner to repeal portions of 
the Acts, and to replace them by 
an entirely different set of regulations 
as to the method of voting and the 
method of carrying them into effect. He 
had so great a respect for Acts of Par- 
liament as to be shocked at a proposal to 
alter the conditious under which those 
Acts should be adopted. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
most of those Acts had already been 
adopted by the Vestries ; and he did not 
think any great amount of harm would 
be done by letting the matter stand as it 
was in the clause. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had stated that the previously 
existing conditions in the Acts would 
under the Bill apply to the adoption of 
those Acts. He had looked carefully 
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through the Bill, and, so far as he could 
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see, there was no provision of that kind, 
except so far as the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposed Amendment weut with 
regard to majorities. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that if any 
of those Acts were to be adopted in a 
small community like a village, it was 
most essential that there should be a 
general consensus of opinion in its favour. 
They particularly wished to guard 
against a small poll or a small declara- 
tion of opinion on the fad of one person 
in a village, and to ask for three-fourths 
was not too much in a small community 
like the parish. 

Sir R. PAGET said, that the Public 
Libraries Act provided for the purchase 
of the land, the construction of a_ build- 
ing, and so forth. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Order, 
order! That is going a little beyond the 
Amendment, which comes in the first 
line of this clause. 

Str R. PAGET said, the Amendment 
referred to the adoption of these Acts by 
the parish, that the parish might by a 
majority of two-thirds testify its desire 
to adopt the Acts. He was endeavouring 
to show there was good reason for saying 
that the parish should distinctly testify 
its desire by a very large majority. As 
the adoption of the Acts must necessarily 
lead to a considerable expense there 
ought to be some overwhelming evidence 
of the assent of the parish to their adop- 
tion. It might be, in many cases, the 
majority of the parish would determine 
to adopt the Lighting and Watching Act 
and other Acts, yet they might be the 
people who did not contribute the cost. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, in reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), that the 
more complete form of his proposal was 
on the next page, which read— 

“No resolution of the parish meeting that 
any Act be adopted for the parish, shall be 
deemed to be carried unless it be by a 
majority of two-thirds of the parochial electors 
present at such meeting, or voting at a poll con- 
sequent thereon, being also a clear majority 
of all the parochial electors of the parish.” 

All that he wanted to do by the Amend- 
ment was to produce uniformity in the 
adoption of the Acts, and further that 
there should be general assent to the 
adoption on the part of the electors. 
With regard to uniformity, he would point 
out to the right hon. Gentleman the 
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President of the Local Government 
Board, that he himself had made one 
alteration, and when he had made one he 
might consent to make more. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 91; 
Noes 175.—(Division List, No. 343.) 


Troe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
next Amendment— 

In page 5, line 24, after “‘ exclusively,” insert 
* exercise all the powers of the Vestry so far as 
relates to the affairs of the Church and "— 
standing in the name of Mr. Hanbury 
would apply to Clause 6. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he had 
an Amendment which he had just handed 
in, which was as follows :— 

In page 5, line 26, insert after the word 

“ Acts,” the words “ subject to the conditions 
contained in the said Acts respectively.” 
He considered that all conditions laid 
down by these Acts should be maintained 
in the Bill. His hon. Friend on the 
Front Bench seemed to think that if the 
Bill were allowed to pass in its present 
form it would not necessarily follow that 
the conditions contained in these Acts 
would be contained in the Bill, and he 
therefore thought that some such words 
as he proposed should be inserted. He 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would be willing to approve 
those words. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Do 
I understand the hon. Member to move 
it after the first word “ Acts” ? 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES replied that 
he proposed them after the second word 
“ Acts.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In 5, line 26, after the words “ adoptive 
Acts,” to insert the words “ subject to the con- 
ditions contained in the said Acts respectively.” 
—(Mr. Lees Knowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I prefer my 


own Amendment. 


Sir R. PAGET said, that as they 
were now confronted with the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment, he would ask 
whether the particular drafting of that 
Amendment would not have the effect of 


excluding other provisions ? Why was 


the Amendment for one object that had 
been singled out, and why was it said 
that where 
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“A particular majority is required for the 
adoption of the Act the like majority of the 
parish meeting shall be required, and where 
under any of the said Acts the opinion of the 
voters is to be ascertained by voting papers the 
opinion of the parochial electors shall be ascer- 
tained by a poll taken in manner provided by 
this Act?” 

Str C. W. DILKE said, the hon. 
Baronet was quoting from another 
Amendment which they had not yet 
reached. 

Srr R. PAGET said, his remarks 
were entirely in Order ; the Amendment 
proposed to insert 

“Subject to the conditions contained in the 
said Acts respectively,” 
and he was upon that question. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he must 
accept the hon. Baronet’s statement, but 
he understood him to be objecting to the 
drafting of the other words he read and 
which were to be proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in that, but in 
supporting the Amendment proposed by 
his hon. Friend he was showing that the 
Amendment proposed was a better way 
of dealing with the question than the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
which was on the Paper. He would ask 
the Solicitor General for an opinion on 
the question whether, if the Amendment 
stated that under certain Acts a particular 
majority was required the like majority 
might be required of the parish meeting, 
that did not single out from the adopted 
Acts one single provision ? 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): At present that is 
not the question before the Committee. 

Mr. CARSON thought the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend deserved more 
consideration than had been given to it 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. As he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman when the last 
Amendment was under discussion, he . 
said he desired to maintain the law in 
relation to the adoption of these Acts as 
it at present existed, and all that his hon. 
Friend behind him wished to do was to 
carry out what the right hon. Gentleman 
said were hisintentions. [Cries of “No, 
no!”] He was only stating what was 
his interpretation ; and if that was not the 
right hon. Gentleman’s meaning, he would 
press upon the Committee the necessity 
of some interpretation as to how these 
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Acts were to be adopted. If they were 
to be adopted by the Parish Council it 
was not met by the insertion of the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There were certain preliminaries that 
were requisite to be carried out before 
the adoption, and were those prelimi- 
naries to be given upor not? As the 
clause at present stood, it occurred to him, 
on the construction of this section, that 
all the parish meeting would have to do 
would be by a majority, which was a 
“like majority,” to say they adopted the 
Acts, and the moment the parish meeting 
passed, by a majority, the adoption of 
these Acts they became adopted, whereas 
under the Acts themselves they could 
only be adopted after certain prelimi- 
naries, and that was what they wished to 
protect by the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. Take the Public Improvement 
Act of 1860, which was referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman. In regard to 
that, there was to be a subscription of 
half the expense and a number of matters 
that must take place before the adoption 
could be carried out. If the parish meet- 
ing had the power to say that simply by 
a majority they adopted the Act all these 
preliminaries would be got rid of. That 
might or might not be the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but he rather 
gathered, from what he said before, it was 
not his intention. If it was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s intention, it would 
require a good deal of discussion in the 
Committee before they would be satis- 
fied that there should be no provision at 
all regulating the adoption of these Acts ; 
if it was not his intention some words 
were necessary to show that the parish 
meeting had not the power simply to 
adopt the Acts by a majority. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself took the 
Act of 1892—the Public Libraries Act 
—and said he was satisfied with regard 
to that Act the conditions contained in it 
should be preserved, and all they asked 
was that the different conditions of these 
Acts should be preserved, and unless 
they put the terms in the clause they left 
to the parish meeting the full honour, 
free from all conditions, of adopting the 
Acts. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did not 
quite understand the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It was an essential part of 
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the Public Improvement Act that one- 
half the money should be subscribed, and 


Mr. Carson 
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it could not be adopted without that 
preliminary. Under the existing law 
these Acts were adopted by the Vestry, © 
and all they did was to substitute for the 
Vestry the parish meeting, and for the © 
various Commissioners the executive of 
the parish. 


Sir R. PAGET pointed out that the 
Lighting and Watching Act of 1833 
required to be set in motion by a larger 
majority than the other Acts, and it 
would be convenient if the right hon. 
Gentleman would state the course to be 
adopted with regard to that Act and the 
Public Libraries Act. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER replied that the 
first part of the clause read— 

“As from the appointed day, in every rural 
— the parish meeting shall, exclusively, 
rye the power of adopting any of the following 
and all that was done by the clause was 
to substitute the parish meeting for the 
Vestry. They could not alter the Acts 
themselves which required to be put in 
force in a certain manner. 


*Sir R. PAGET thought that if they 
could not alter the conditions under the 
Acts themselves that was satisfactory. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, the 
right hon. Gentleman dealt with certain 
conditions, but they wished to deal with 
all conditions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made no allusion to notice of meet- 
ing, how many ratepayers must give the 
notice, or how many days beforehand the 
notice should be given, and what they 
wished was to deal with all the condi- 
tions. Itseemed to him that his Amend- 
ment, in short, embodied exactly what 
they wanted. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
majority of the Vestry or of the inhabi- 
tants was one thing, but the majority of 
the Council was quite a different thing, 
and the proposal of the Government was 
quite changing the manner of the adop- 
tion of the various adoptive Acts. 

Masor DARWIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that a two-thirds 
majority was required. Did the parish 
meeting necessarily include a poll conse- 
quent on the parish meeting ? 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 95 ; 


Noes 164.—(Division List, No. 344.) 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER moved to leave 
out of the adoptive Acts, Sub-section (a), 
“The Lighting and Watching Act, 
1833.” He said, the habit of the Go- 
vernment, without investigation of any 
sort or description, of embodying whole- 
sale in the Bill lengthened Acts of 
Parliament, some of them practically 
almost obsolete, was one which required 
very careful consideration at the hands 
of the Committee. Among the various 
Acts which they were asked without any 
examination whatever to incorporate in 
this Bill was the Lighting and Watching 
Act of the 3 & 4 William IV., c. 90. 
Hon. Members were asked to place on 
the Statute Book Acts which they knew 
nothing about. [“Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Members might ery “Oh!” but they 
did not know a single syllable of 
these Acts, and those who knew 
nothing about the provisions of 
these measures would be acting 
more respectfully to the Committee 
if they would maintain silence, and not 
interrupt the proceedings. The Act 
which he was moving to exclude con- 
tained something like 78 sections. 
[“ Read them!”] Of course, if he were 
ordered to read them by the House of 
Commons he would do so, but he thought 
it was hardly necessary to go in detail 
into this matter. He wished, however, 
to draw the serious attention of the Com- 
mittee to the danger of recklessly em- 
bodying Statutes without careful examina- 
tion as to how far they were really suited 
to the requirements of communities. No 
doubt some of these Acts might be very 
good for Municipalities and large com- 
munities which required the sort of 
machinery they provided. Of course, 
lighting of an expensive character would 
not be useful to rural districts, and he 
should not detain the Committee by 
assuming that Parish Councils would be 
foolish enough to embark in reckless ex- 
penditure with regard to modern 
appliances for electric light, and that kind 
of thing, though he would observe that 
apparently the Bill placed that tempta- 
tion in their reach. He should like to 
draw the attention of the Home Secretary 
to some of these provisions. He noticed 
a marginal note which indicated a clause 
sanctioning the appointment of an auto- 
cratical police officer. He did not know 
how far that would conflict with the 
general police Acts, which regulated the 
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country districts at large. There were 
other marginal notes, one of which stated 
that watchmen might be appointed and 
provided with arms, clothing, and so forth. 
He wished seriously to ask the Govern- 
ment, had they carefully considered how 
far Statutes like this were capable of being 
judiciously applied and placed within the 
reach of an ordinary rural parish? As 
far as he could understand this Act of 
Parliament, it enabled a parish community 
to establish a police force. It called such 
a force “watchmen,” which was going 
back to the anti-police days. It enabled 
them to provide them with arms, cloth- 
ing, &c. He dared say some explanation 
would be forthcoming on this head, but 
here they had a proposal asking them to 
adopt a Statute with 78 sections, which 
conferred not only the power of incurring 
large expenditure in the direction 
of lighting, but actually the statu- 
tory authority to form a police force, 
in antagonism or conflict, it might be, 
with the general police force established 
throughout the country. He did not 
think the Committee would be justified 
in adopting, without inquiry, Statutes in 
this Bill in the manner they were invited 
todo. Some of these Statutes required a 
considerable majority of the parish for this 
adoption, whilst others did not, and that 
in itself was a great inconsistency. It 
was really too much, without any investi- 
gation or inquiry, to ask the Committee 
to adopt for the purposes of rural com- 
munities Statutes of this ancient date, 
which appeared to be entirely out of 
harmony with modern legislation. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out of the adoptive Acts, Sub-section 
(a), “ The Lighting and Watching Act, 1833.” 
—(Mr. J. Lowther.) ‘ 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had been very severe 
on what he called the reckless proposals 
of the Government in asking the House 
to adopt Acts of which it had no know- 
ledge. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : I said of which 
many Members of the Committee had no 
knowledge. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
Government had a very good precedent, 
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for in 1888 the late Government brought 
in a Bill which included the appointment 
of District Cougeils, and one of the 
clauses of that Bill provided that there 
should be transferred on the appointed 
day to these rural District Councils the 
powers of adopting any of the following 
Acts—namely, the Lighting and Watch- 
ing Act, the Burials Act, the Public 
Improvements Act, the Libraries Act, 
and so on. The Government were not 
creating this legislation. The right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in saying 
they should not, perhaps, at the present 
day propose a Lighting and Watching 
Act in precisely the same terms or under 
the same conditions that that Act was 
passed in 1833. But they were giving no 
parish any power which it did not 
possess at the present moment. He had 
been living in a rural parish for some 
time, and within the last few years they 
had put this Lighting Act in force in 
that parish, and under the existing law 
the Lighting and Watching Act could be 
adopted in every parish, and there were 
subsequent provisions dealing with the 
establishment of a police force and 
regulating all that. That Lighting Act 
could be adopted at present by a two-thirds 
majority of a meeting of ratepayers ; the 
execution of it was entrusted to Inspectors 
one-third of whom were annually elected, 
the expenses being paid out of the rates 
of which land contributed one-fourth. 
Instead of the meeting of ratepayers the 
Government proposed it should be a 
meeting of the Parish Council. If the 
right hon. Gentleman objected to the 
Act, his proper course was to bring in a 
Bill to repeal it and have it removed from 
the Statute Book altogether. It was on 
the Statute Book, and being on the 
Statute Book, and being an adoptive Act 
which any parish might adopt that thought 
proper to do so, the Government could 
not see their way to exempt it. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was a 
contribution of one-third from land, and 
how was the land to be represented on 
the Parish Councils? If land was to be 
assessed at one-third, surely that fact 
alone was sufficient for saying that the 
Act as it stood was not a fit Act to be 
adopted. When the right hon. Gentle 
man spoke of the analogy of the District 
Councils Act of 1888, he would remind 
him that a District Council was a very 
different thing to a Parish Council and 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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covered a much larger area. Really, to 
ask the Parish Council to charge land 
with one-third cost of the Act was most 
unfair. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is reducing 
the rate. It is saying that land shall 
only pay one-third of the rate for the 
benefit of the land. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 5, line 32, after “ 1892,” to insert, as 
a new sub-section, the words—“ where under any 
of the said Acts a particular majority is required 
for the adoption of the Act the like majority. of 
the parish meeting shall be required, and where 
under any of the said Acts the opinion of the 
voters is to be ascertained by voting papers the 
opinion of the parochial electors shall be ascer- 
tained by a poll taken in manner provided by 
this Act.’’ 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
care to stand by and allow this proposal 
to be adopted without saying a word, 
because in 1870, on the introduction of 
the Ballot Act of that year, and again in 
1871, he submitted to the House of 
Commons a proposal for the extension of 
the system of taking votes by means of 
voting papers. Therefore, he could not 
be expected to stand by and allow what 
he considered a fair and convenient 
method of gathering the opinion of the 
electorate to be abolished without a 
protest. He did not know whether 
the Committee realised that by this 
proposal the absent owner, who was 
to pay in many _ cases, perhaps, 
no inconsiderable portion of the rates, 
would be practically disfranchised. He 
admitted that the actual machinery 
by means of which the voting papers 
were collected was capable of amend- 
ment; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
had endeavoured to mend instead of to end 
the system, he would have been heartily 
with him. He candidly admitted that 
the existing system of collecting voting 
papers was open to considerable objection, 
and required some amendment. The 
electors, for instance, should be allowed 
to have the voting papers for a longer 
time than at present. The right bon. 
Gentleman ought to have contented 
himself with finding some reasonable 
means for meeting the objections, instead 
of abolishing the system altogether, 
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which, on the whole, had worked 
with very great advantage. 

Mayor DARWIN asked whether the 
words “parish meeting” would include 
the poll consequent on a parish meeting ? 
If so, it appeared to him that the latter 
part of the Amendment as to voting 
papers was not necessary. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that any 
member of the parish meeting could 
demand a poll. 

Masor DARWIN: There must be 
also a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 

Masor DARWIN : Would it not be 
better to make that perfectly clear ? 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 4) 
[ REMISSION}. 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


“That it is expedient to authorise the re- 
mission of part of the Interest on certain Loans 
made by the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to the Athenry and Ennis Junction Railway 
Company, in pursuance of any Act of the 
present Session to amend certain provisions 
relating to Local Loans in Ireland.” 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I hope we may have some ex- 
planation from the right hon. Gentleman 
upon this point, because I confess I think 
the House ought always to look with 
great suspicion upon these remissions on 
loans for the construction of railways 
in Ireland. It has been a course 
frequently adopted, practically under 
compulsion, because it has been im- 
possible to obtain repayments of the 
loans. The circumstances in this case, 
if I am rightly informed, are rather 
peculiar, This was a loan made in 1867 
to the Athenry and Ennis Railway, and 
only this year, if my information is 
correct, the Athenry and Ennis Railway 
was purchased by the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway for the sum of 
£180,000. Why we are to make a 
remission on the loan made to the 
Athenry and Ennis Railway in the face 
of that purchase I really do not know. 








At any rate, I think the matter requires 
some explanation from Her Majesty’s 
Government—first, as to whether that 
purchase actually took place; whether 
the money has been paid ; and, if so, why 
we have not got the proper share of it 
due to the Treasury of this country ? It 
appears to me that there are certain 
persons connected with these matters, 
both in England and Ireland, who are 
very realy to take advantage of the Trea- 
sury whenever they come to have made 
a purchase, and calmly pocket the re- 
mission which the Committee is asked to 
sanction now. 


*Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I gave a very full explanation of the 
objects of this proposal last night, and I 
need not enter very fully into the subject 
now. I must say that I think if the 
right hon. Gentleman knew as much of 
the matter as I do, he would not be so 
disposed to blame what is proposed to be 
done by the present Government. We 
are, to a considerable extent, in this 
proposal carrying out the agreement 
which was made by the late Govern- 
ment. Therefore, if any blame is to be 
attached to the proposal, the blame is just 
as much to be given to the late Govern- 
ment as it is to the present Government. 
The facts of the case are these: This 
loan was made to the Athenry and Ennis 
Company, as the right hon. Gentleman 
states, in 1867, by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners of England. At 
that time loans for railways were always 
made at 5 per cent. interest. But 10} 
years ago—that is, in the year 1883— 
the rate of interest for railway loans 
made by the Irish Board of Works 
was, by a Treasury Minute, altered 
from 5 to 4 per cent. The Athenry 
and Ennis Railway has been pur- 
chased by the Waterford and Limerick 
Railway, and an arrangement was 
made some years ago by the late Go- 
vernment that when the sale of the rail- 
way was completed the Government 
would be prepared to forego a portion 
of the interest, which would have had 
an effect equivalent to reducing the 
interest over the whole term to about 
4} per cent. As all the other 
railways in Ireland to which loans 
are made only pay 4 per cent. interest, 
the Treasury and the Public Works 
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Loan Commissioners have thought it 
right, and fair, and proper in this case 
that there should be some reduction. 
There was a fair claim for asking that a 
reduction should be made to 4 per. cent., 
the rate paid hy otherrailways in Ireland, 
therefore, the Treasury agreed, when the 
transfer took place, that they would be 
prepared to reduce the rate from 5 to 4 
per cent. I ought to say this: Much 
has been said about loans to Local 
Authorities and to railways in Ireland, 
but this has been one of the few cases 
where there has been no loss to the 
British Exchequer. The principal will 
be paid ; there will be no loss ; therefore, 
it is thought that we are but dealing 
justly and fairly in making this proposal, 
and I feel confident the Government 
will have the support of the House. 


' Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
To-morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Married 
Women’s Property Act (1882) Amend- 
ment Bill :— 


Amendments to Madras and Bombay 
Armies Bill without Amendment. 


Sale of Goods Bill,—That they have 
agreed to some of the Amendments made 
by this House to the Sale of Goods Bill, 
without any Amendment; and have 
agreed to others of the said Amend- 
ments, with Amendments, to which they 
desire the concurrence of this House ; 
and have disagreed to others of the said 
Amendments, for which they assign their 
reasons; and have made an Amend- 
ment in lieu of one of the Amendments 
to which they have disagreed. 


Town Improvements (Betterment),— 
That they have come to the following 
Resolution, namely :— 


That it.is desirable that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed, to join with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to con- 
sider and report whether, in the case of 
improvements sanctioned by Parliament 
and effected by the expenditure of public 
funds, persons, the value of whose pro- 
perty is clearly increased by an improve- 
ment, can be equitably required to eon- 
tribute to the costs of the improvement ; 
and, if so, in what cases, and under what 
conditions, Parliament should sanction 
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Matabele. 


the levying of such contributions in local 
Acts or Provisional Orders :— 


To which Resolution they desire the 
concurrence of this House. 


EAST INDIA LOANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to raise in the 
United Kingdom any sum or sums of money, 
not exceeding £10,000,000, for the service of 
the Government of India, on the security of the 
Revenues of India, and tomake provision for 
other purposes relating thereto.” 


Resolution to be reported upon Thursday. 


NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION BILL. 


(No. 469.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 

THe MaAtaBELE. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The 
House will remember that yesterday the 
hon. Member for Northampton asked me 
a question in reference to information 
about the condition of the Matabele 
wounded in the engagements with the 
Company’s forces. I informed the 
House laterin the day that I had received 
a telegram from the Company in London 
to the effect that they had communicated 
with the Company at the Cape, request- 
ing that information in regard to the 
matter should be sent. At that time they 
had not received the information. I have 
now received a communication from the 
Company, and I think that, in justice to 
them, and seeing that the matter has 
been raised in the House more than once, 
the House would desire me to read the 
material portions of that telegram. They 
say, speaking with the authority of the 
British South Africa Company —— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Who are “ they ” ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The British 
South Africa Company in London have 
sent this telegram, which was received 
from the Company at the Cape. “They 
say that the information contained is 
supplied by Captain White and the Hon. 
Maurice Gifford, both of them officers of 
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the Company’s troops. These officers 
say that there is no foundation whatever 
for the imputation that the Mashonas 
were allowed to kill the wounded Mata- 
bele. The Mashonas never left their 
laager for a long time after the fight— 
till the white men were at least a mile 
away. The Matabele wounded were all 
taken into laager and were attended the 
same as ours in every respect. All the 
wounded Matabele still in hospital at 
Buluwayo are being attended to by the 
Company’s doctors. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I gather that 
this telegram is from the Secretary of 
the Company at the Cape ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : It is sent to me 
by the Company here. They sent it on 


the authority of their representative at | - 


the Cape, and the statement I have read 
is information supplied by Captain 
White and the Hon. Maurice Gifford, 
both of them officers actually present 
with the Company’s troops at the engage- 
ment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I will 
ask my hon. Friend to be good enough to 
telegraph to the Cape to know whether 
the Hon. Maurice Gifford and another 
Englishman imprisoned two Matabele in 
a hut, and when one of these Matabele 
snatched up a gun and shot this other 
gentleman, whose name I forget, the 
Hon. Maurice Gifford burnt down the 
kraal, and when the people rushed out 
shot them down. I would also ask him 
whether he will obtain the following in- 
formation from the Secretary to Sir H. 
Loch, who is now at Buluwayo : How 
many wounded Matabele there are at 
present at Buluwayo ? for, by a moderate 
estimate, the numbers said to be killed 
and wounded were about 3,000. Now, it 
is a well-known fact that in English 
battles the maximum killed is one in 
eight. Assuming in this particular case 
that one out of every three were killed 
and wounded there would be _ 1,000 
Matabele wounded at the present 
moment in Buluwayo, and what I want 
to know is, How many wounded there are 
in Buluwayo? Then, when we get that 
from an independent source, we shall be 
able to judge of the veracity of these 


> statements. 


Mr. S. BUXTON: With the leave 
of the House, I will just say a word in 
reply to the hon. Gentleman. The posi- 
tion is this: My hon. Friend makes an 
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allegation without any evidence of 
any sort or kind before him. He 


made practically an allegation on the 
9th of November last against the Com- 
pany that they had allowed their Mashona 
allies to slaughter wounded Matabele. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg pardon. 
I asked what had become of the wounded, 
and then I asked whether they had been 
killed, or what had become of them ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes; but the im- 
pression left on the House was that my 
hon. Friend was making an allegation 
against the Company that they had 
allowed their Mashona allies to slaughter 
the wounded. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : Or left them 
on the field to die. 


Mr. S. BUXTON: That allegation 
is entirely and absolutely denied by the 
Company ; and unless my hon. Friend 
can produce some better evidence than 
he produced before, which was no 
evidence, it is impossible to regard it as 
any evidence at all. This further alle- 
gation, that there ought to be 1,000 
wounded Matabele, is absolutely incorrect, 
and I am bound to say that I do not see 
that we can at the present moment take 
any further steps in the matter. If he 
can bring any evidence throwing doubt 
upon the statement of the Company 
further inquiry will be made; but in the 
statement as it stands—a statement which 
I, for one, accept as correct—lI do not see 
that we can for the moment make any 
further inquiry of the Company. With 
regard to the question about the Hon. 
Maurice Gifford, I must say that I have 
not heard of the allegation against him 
before. If my hon. Friend will supply 
me with any facts in regard to the matter 
I am sure that inquiry will be made if a 
prima facie case is made out. In all 
cases where prima facie evidence is pro- 
duced of cruelty on the part of the Com- 
pany’s troops or of the Imperial troops 
the Government have caused inquiries to 
be made, and I can assure the House that 
the Government will continue to make 
inquiries. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then do I 
understand that the hon. Member de- 
clines to send to Major Sawyer to ask 
him the simple question how many 
wounded there are at present in Bulu- 
wayo? 
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Mr. S. BUXTON : What I do say 
is that Major Sawyer is there, and will 
report in regard to the general position 
and occurrences. What I understand 
the hon. Member to ask is that we should 
telegraph what is practically a further 
imputation on the Company. This is 
what I object to, as my hon. Friend has 
produced no evidence whatever. I do 
not think that that is a position we 
ought to take up. 

Mr. PICTON 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask whether the word 
“scandalous ” addressed by one Member 
to another is in Order ? 


| *Mr. SPEAKER: It is not out of 
| Order to say that a particular suggestion 


| is scandalous. 


| Sir J. FERGUSSON: And I say, 
| Sir, too, that when the hon. Member 
| throws such gross aspersions on his 


(Leicester): After fellow-countrymen without any evidence, 


every battle we usually have statistics of | those suggestions being now directly 


tne killed and wounded. Is it not pos- 
sible to ascertain how many wounded 
Matable there are being cared for at 
present ? Surely that is possible ; and, if 
possible, I think the Government ought 
to afford the evidence. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): The House will remember the 
expression used by the hon. Member for 
Northampton on a former occasion—and 
he used it in my hearing—was that he 
had good reason to believe that the 
British officers had permitted the 
Mashonas to massacre the wounded 
Matabele. That, unsupported by evi- 
dence, was a scandalous suggestion. 


contradicted by credible witnesses, that 
it is too much to ask that further in- 
quiries shall be made upon suggestions 
equally unfounded. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, Sir, 
I beg to say that it isa scandalous action 
on the part of the hon. Gentleman to 
support such a wretched, rotten, bank- 
rupt set of murderers and marauders as 
the Chartered Company. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Tweive o'clock. 
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